Dr. Shane MacCarthy Receives Significant 
Honor From Cosmopolitan Club of 
Washington, D.C., for Outstanding 
Service to the Community—Recipient’s 
Address of Response Is Recommended 
Reading 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 1, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Capital City of the United States is the 
center of governmental activity in our 
Nation, and is therefore a focal point of 
attention for observers throughout the 
world. Events, both large and small, 
occurring here are closely monitored by 
millions. 

In a real sense, Washington, D.C. is a 
showcase in which are displayed the 
wares of democracy. Other peoples often 
judge America by the example set in 
this city; they will be disheartened if life 
in this metropolis does not embody the 
justice and opportunity propounded by 
our governmental! system. 

Recently, news media have devoted 
considerable attention to reports and 
discussions of crime, violence, and racial 
strife in the Washington area. We can- 
not deny the existence of serious short- 
comings; however, it is also appropriate 
that we recognize those public-spirited 
citizens who are seeking answers to per- 
plexing problems. 

Among the dedicated individuals who 
are contributing to this task is Dr. Shane 
MacCarthy, director of community pro- 
grams of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. Dr. MacCarthy, a 
resident of the District for nearly 40 
years, was Executive Director of the Pres- 
ident’s Council on Physical Fitness from 
1956 to 1961, and has held a number of 
other high-level positions in Govern- 
ment. He is a man of purpose and per- 
severence, and is one whose counesl and 
friendship I have long cherished. 

Indicative of the esteem in which Dr. 
MacCarthy is held by responsible offi- 
cials is the fact that he was selected 
to head the voluntary citizens’ commit- 
tee to investigate the unfortunate riot- 
ing which followed a high school football 
game on Thanksgiving Day, 1962, His 
initiative, thoroughness, and genuine 
concern were clearly revealed in the de- 
tailed factual report. 

For this unusual service to the com- 
munity, Dr. Shane MacCarthy was se- 
lected as the 1963 recipient of the Cos- 
mopolitan Club’s Distinguished Service 
Medal, presented at ceremonies October 


1963. 
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In his message of response Dr. Mac- 
Carthy commented meaningfully on the 
challenge which faces this city in areas 
of education, housing, crime prevention, 
and civil rights. He stated that: 

The mistaken notion abounds that busi- 
ness and professional groups are concerned 
only with the area of “private interests,” 
leaving the prevalent impression that only 
government cares for the “public interest.” 


He continued: 


This false icon must be shattered, and 
here in our National Capital private business 
has both the obligation and opportunity to 
do so. 


Mr. President, I concur in Dr, Mac- 
carthy's view that business, govern- 
ment, and citizens’ groups must share in 
the task of building a more progressive 
and promising Washington, D.C. He is 
to be commended for his conscience and 
determination in seeking a Nation's 
Capital which is truely representative of 
the American way of life. 

I request that Dr. Shane MacCarthy’s 
address in accepting the Distinguished 
Service Medal be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BUSINESS CITIZENSHIP IN PERSPECTIVE 


(Remarks of Dr. Shane MacCarthy, on his 
acceptance of the Distinguished Service 
Medal Award of the Cosmopolitan Club, 
Oct. 22, 1963) 

There are times when silence is more elo- 
quent than words. This is such an occa- 
sion. When gratitude is given to Cosmo- 
politan in the name of all who worked with 
me on various civic projects and heartfelt 
thanks expressed for the honor conferred 
this day on my family and me, no more need 
be said. However, such a response would 
run the risk of generating misinterpretation 
as to some of my feelings at this moment 
about our Capital and its future. 

I've been in Washington well nigh 40 years. 
To this home of mine I came in my early 
teens to later marry a girl who is a second 
generation Washingtonian and we are 
blessed with five native Washingtonian sons. 
Thus, my roots here are very deep. My 
hopes for the morrow are optimistic because 
my faith in people is solid. However, 
“hopes” are fragile if they remain mere 
words and faith“ that puts reliance on 
others to do good works is a deluding attrib- 
ute. In Washington at this moment are 
many who share these hopes and this faith, 
But, multiplying such concepts achieves no 
tangible benefits for our Capital unless we 
as private citizens set aside the idle habit 
of talk and involve ourselves with all the 
resources at our command in a master action 
plan for Washington. 

The focus of the world is now on Wash- 
ington. This might seem like an enviable 
position for any one community, And to a 
degree it is—if those of us who live here 
realize our personal obligations and our op- 
portunities. The emphasis of attention at 
this time however, has questionable merit. 
Being the site of the Government of the 
most important country in the world makes 


“Washington” a name known to every ham- 
let in every clime. Simultaneously, our city 
of renown and beauty has been attracting 
attention as a center of crime and irrespon- 
sibility. And we must ever remember that 
the honor of being a national capital does 
not shield and overcome the bad image ema- 
nating from this same spot. In fact, the 
facilities of communication are only too 
prone to carry the news of wrongdoing, 
which then becomes associated with all our 
customs, practices, and policies as if the be- 
all and end-all of our city on the Potomac is 
badness in every guise. 

Washington, D.C., is at a perilous juncture 
today. While it is the center of National 
Government, it appears unable to govern 
itself. This does not mean that the Federal 
Government should take direct administra- 
tion of affairs. Neither is the comment to be 
interpreted as a criticism of the commission 
system or a plea for what is called home 
rule, When I observe that Washington 
“appears unable to govern itself,” I'm refer- 
ring to my disappointment that the people 
who live in the metropolitan area of our 
National Capital are too often mute when 
they should speak and too often indifferent 
when they should be involved in responsible 
action. 

Our great Capital City has its social, eco- 
nomic, educational, culture and political 
problems. It's a shocking set of circum- 
stances which makes a parent fear for the 
safety of children who may be molested by 
irresponsible scoundrels. Business is a di- 
rect loser when a husband will not allow his 
wife and daughters to shop after sundown. 
The continual influx of people—frequently 
children alone—into Washington is com- 
pounding its housing, health, educational 
and many other problems. 

While these conditions do not justify call- 
ing Washington—all Washington—a city of 
slums, or a crime-ridden Capital, the com- 
posite environment offers a salutary warn- 
ing that a continuity of what is bad will 
bring what will be worse and harder to cope 
with in the days ahead. When there are 
everwidening cracks in the moral cement 
of a society's foundation, the structure can 
topple into a confused jumble of debris. 

The ostrich approach of sweeping prob- 
lems under rugs is sidestepping our con- 
scientious responsibilities. Can we afford 
mediocrity in our living, health and educa- 
tion standards in the District of Columbia? 
Yes we can, to our own detriment and 
ultimate disaster. Thus, when we soft pedal 
the facts lest knowledge of them would cre- 
ate embarrassment, we are allowing, the 
image to control our decision. We are oos- 
ing our words and molding our thoughts 
merely to please the recipient. This is the 
substitution of shadow for substance and 
such a process will solve nothing. At this 
moment in Washington too much of this 
brand of cowardly conduct is the custom. 
Asking for more money, more facilities, more 
police, more judges, more doctors, more jobs, 
more recreational activities, more of every- 
thing is giving quantity priority over 
quality. This is the easy answer of ex- 
pediency. With expanding population more 
public facilities of all kinds are, indeed, 
necessary but the “quantity” answer of more 
police does not, for example, solve juvenile 
delinquency. It merely means there will be 
more patrolmen on the beat to keep up with 
the delinquent Joneses. 
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And, what is achieved by the availability 
of jobs“ if openings in the manual arts and 
service trades are rejected by those who 
know not the dignity of honest labor, or 
worse, the applicants have no vocational 
training to fill the needs? Additional med- 
ically proficient men and women might well 
explain the dangers of sex promiscuity but 
the inculcation of moral character demands 
more time, attention, and prayer. If the 
community conscience is so numbed that 
punishment for crimes deliberately com- 
mitted is to be too often replaced by excuse, 
then adding more judges is of little avail. 

Thus, the time has come for more thor- 
ough, courageous, dynamic, and effective 
solutions to the difficulties besetting the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Look at our public educational system in 
Washington. Today, it is far from being the 
model for the Nation. 

Recently, I recommended to the Congress 
that Superintendent Hansen be given the au- 
thority and the money to have a survey 
conducted by an outside, impartial, objec- 
tive, professional organization of which 
there are many in the United States, to ex- 
amine and assess in depth the current edu- 
cational practices and needs in our Wash- 
ington public schools and to report publicly 
on its findings. 

Administering 170 public schools is a big 
and complicated business. The recom- 
mendation to the Congress was in keeping 
with the proven precedent of all business 
estabilshments which periodically invite out- 
side administrative management agencies to 
analyze their policies and procedures with 
a view toward eliminating what is weak and 
unprofitable, improving what is already good, 
and installing what is required for best re- 
sults. Such a survey should be done in 
depth to bring forth the facts—from a city- 
wide battery of IQ, aptitude, and achieve- 
ment tests on the actual status of every boy 
and every girl in our public school system. 
It is only when the human product is known 
that the educational method most appro- 
priate for its fullest growth and development 
can be designed. This recommendation will 
remain on dead center unless the voice of the 
people is articulate in its demand. 

Into an already overburdened and over- 
crowded school system is now dumped the 
complex “dropout” problem—with demoral- 
izing results. Holding these unfortunate 
boys and girls in the classrooms is achieving 
only one end—keeping them off the streets. 
Such individuals are, indeed, a menace on 
the streets, with nothing to do and boredgm 
ever beckoning badness. But it is most un- 
fair to the teacher, to the class, and to the 
dropout himself, who in practically all cases 
needs special training, to entice him back 
merely to make the public image that the 
dropout problem is under control. 

Making the classroom a youth hostel for 
dropouts is an indication of how we have 
unloaded community problems on the schools 
and neutralized their educational effective- 
ness. Safe living environment is not a police 
problem; sanitary living is not a public 
health problem; the dropout and the delin- 
quent are not school problems; apprentice 
training is not a labor problem. All of these 
and more are community problems, Coun- 
cils, commissions, and committees too nu- 
merous to name have done much research in 
these areas but now is the time for broad- 
scale community action. Shall this be by 
Government or by the private sector of our 
Capital? Here's the opportunity for the 
power of the people to assert itself. In our 
midst are hundreds of business and profes- 
sional organizations of all kinds promoting 
the sale of ideas, services or products. Re- 
gardless of their field of endeavor, now is the 
time for them to realize that in the hierarchy 
of values none can ignore their responsibili- 
ties to help their Capital. If the social and 
civic fabric of our fair city continues to ravel 
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then this will be no place for advancing their 
business endeavors. x 

The mistaken notion abounds that busi- 
ness and professional groups are concerned 
only with the area of “private interest,” 
leaving the prevalent impression that only 
Government cares for the “public interest.” 
This false icon must be shattered, and here 
in our National Capital private business has 
both the obligation and the opportunity to 
do so. An injurious view of the free enter- 
prise effort comes into existence by default 
because too often private business wears 
blinkers and ignores its full responsibilities. 
This is why “exploitation,” “gain” and “profit 
at any cost” are equated with competitive 
business and Government gets credit for ob- 
jectivity, impartiality, honesty and working 
for the poor and the downtrodden. Being 
in Government gives a person no halo of 
integrity and no more ability than a private 
businessman to determine what is in the 
public interest. It is with this breadth of 
vision, therefore, that the private business 
sector of our National Capital, represented 
by more than 500 business and professional 
associations, possessing unbounded talent 
and specialists in numerous fields, must 
recognize that far beyond their own limited 
business objectives extends their community 
responsibility to fulfill the public purpose 
for which we all exist. With a combined 
conviction they must come from the side- 


lines and initiate a leadership for continued. 


action so that the exemplar for all other 
cities to emulate will be our own 
Washington, 


On Pinkos and Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Bernard Baruch once said: 


Every man has right to his opinion but no 
man has a right to be wrong in his facts. 


My purpose today is to set the facts 
straight, to clarify and briefly discuss 
a seemingly very interesting and disturb- 
ing for some, to say the least, subject and 
recent news article by a Washington news 
correspondent employed by the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 

Being familiar with this newspaper 
group and knowing of their outstanding 
background of fairness and responsibility 
in news stories and editorial writing, I 
was indeed surprised to see a story 
written by one of their dedicated and 
gentlemanly Washington correspondents, 
Mr. Seth Kantor, last week in which 
I was quoted as calling 20 of my col- 
leagues in this body as “pinkos.” 

Apparently, in his zeal to write a color- 
ful and controversial front page story at 
a time when congressional news was very 
dull, this enterprising correspondent de- 
cided to do some name calling for me. 
Pinko seemed to be a very popular and 
controversial name, so he wrote a story, 
“FOREMAN Labels 20 Colleagues Pinkos.” 
Earlier the Washington correspondent 
had called me and asked, “How, or on 
what votes do you classify these liberal 
members?” 

I replied: 

I believe one representative grouping where 
you could pick out the most liberal Members 
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of Congress was on the House Un-American 
Activities Committee vote, they seemed to be 
fairly well grouped together on that vote, 
about 20 of them as I remember. 


The correspondent said: 


Henry GONZALEZ was among those 20, 
would you classify him as a pinko? 


I replied: 

I do not care to place a name on him or 
anyone else. In my opinion, Henry GON- 
zaLEz’s ultraliberal, leftwing voting record 
does a disservice to the U.S. Constitution 
and helps to bolster the Socialist-Communist 
cause. I believe his voting record and his 
radical leftwing actions speak for themselves. 
You can call him whatever name you wish. 
I am sure that sound, responsible Texans 
who review Mr. GonzaALEz's record are capable 
of placing a suitable name on the gentleman 
from San Antonio without my assistance. 


I did not call Henry GONZALEZ a pinko 
or Communist. I only referred to his 
liberal voting record. 

After this conversation, the correspon- 
dent then did take it upon himself to 
label these 20 Members of Congress as 
pinkos. It is unfortunate that this hap- 
pened. I make no apology for what I 
said. I only want to clarify what was 
said. Iam sure all 20 of these fine, dedi- 
cated and distinguished liberals actually, 
honestly and sincerely do love their 
country. I am sure they just vote for 
more government programs and bureaus 
and controls and costs because they be- 
lieve that a welfare state is best for 
America. 

These folks are - just fine, dedicated, 
trustworthy American patriots whose 
voting record would lead one to believe, 
perhaps, unknowingly, they may endorse 
a socialist United States of America. 
Now, I say this in no way disrespectful 
at all, nor do I use the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee vote as my 
only criteria. Most of these fine Amer- 
icans vote for most, if not all, of the 
welfare programs that are introduced. 
I just do not happen to believe that 
way—that is all. 

I believe that an all-knowing, all-pro- 
viding, all-powerful Federal Govern- 
ment is contrary to the basic philosophy 
of our American way of life—and, I be- 
lieve that any government big enough 
to give you everything you want, is big 
enough to take everything you have got. 

My interest is to streamline govern- 
ment and try to make it more efficient, 
because I want to reduce its size, cost, 
and control. I am more interested in 
extending freedom than I am in pro- 
moting a welfare state. My aim is not 
to inaugurate new Federal programs, 
but to cancel old ones that do violence to 
the Constitution, or that impose on the! 
people an unwarranted financial burden. 

To say the least, I was surprised to 
read in the national wire 8 yester- 
day, where a veteran and distinguished 
gentleman Member of this great body 
“verbally spanked me” as the wire car- 
ried it, for statements I supposedly made 
about another Member. Yet, no refer- 
ence whatever was made concerning the 
violation of the decorum of this House 
by the gentleman from San Antonio, 
who, during a fit of anger, threatened 
to “pistol whip” me as he does in San 
Antonio and struck me with his fist. 
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I believe an apology is due me by the 
gentleman from San Antonio [Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ}] for his violent attack upon me 
in these Halls of Congress. This should 
be expected of any reasonable and sane 
adult who had exhibited such irrespon- 
sible, disgraceful, and vulgar conduct. 

We need a few more Democrats, and 
Republicans, alike, who think, work, and 
speak as Al Smith did one January night 
in 1936. 

AL SMITH TOOK A WALK 

A quarter century and more has 
Passed since Gov. Alfred E. Smith took 
his famous walk out of the Democratic 
Party—but his speech in 1936 sounds 
today as if it could be given tomorrow. 

Governor Smith said on a January 
night in Washington: 

Let us give this solemn warning. 

There can be only, one Capital, Washing- 
Moscow. 

„sre can be only one atmosphere of 
government, the clear, pure fresh air of free 
America, or the foul breath of communistic 
Russia. 

There can be only one flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, or the Red fiag of the godless Union 
of the Soviet. 

There can be only one national anthem: 
The “Star-Spangled Banner“ or the Inter- 
nationale.” 

There can be only one victor. 


The famed speech—which led many to 
believe Smith, the beloved happy war- 
rior of New York's East Side, would lead 
a third party in the 1936 Presidential 
election—was delivered before the Amer- 
ican Liberty League. Smith asked: 

What happens to the disciples of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson and Cleveland? 
There is only one thing we can do. We can 
either take on the mantle of hypocrisy or 
we can take a walk, and we will probably 
do the latter. 


And take a walk Al Smith did. He 
went to Europe in the summer of 1936 
and thus did not support F.D.R.’s can- 
didacy. In 1940 he supported Wendell 
Willkie. 

Smith, the 1928 Democratic Party 
candidate for President, had been known 
as an opponent to President Roosevelt, 
who had followed him as Governor of 
New York. But his lifelong party affilia- 
tion had prevented an open break. But, 
he told friends, the steady movement 
of the country toward the left was too 
great not to be opposed now. 

He explained: 

I was born in the Democratic Party and 
expect to die in it, but I can call upon 
innumerable witnesses to testify to the fact 
that during my whole public life I put 
patriotism above partisanship. 


Smith, who knew the results of prej- 
udice firsthand from his experience in 
the 1928 presidential election in which 
his religion was a prime issue, saw sev- 
eral dangers in the first years of the 
F.D.R. tenure in the White House. 

He asked: 

What are these dangers I see? The first 
is the arraignment of class against class. 

The next thing that I view as being dan- 
gerous to our national well-being is govern- 
ment bureaucracy instead of what we have 
been taught to look for, government by law. 

The next thing that is apparent to me is 
the vast building up of new bureaus of 
government. 
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Smith, a strict advocate of constitu- 
tional government, pointed out that the 
writers of the Constitution had seen the 
need for a balance of power in govern- 
ment: 

What we want, and what we insist on, 
and what we are going to have, is the ab- 
solute preservation of this balance of power 
which is the keystone, the arch upon which 
the whole theory of democratic government 
has got to rest. 

When you rattle that, you rattle the whole 
structure. 


In concluding, Smith repeated his life- 
long party advocacy and suggested a 
group of remedies: 

Now, suggestions, and I make these as a 
Democrat anxious for the success of my par- 
ty, and I make them in good faith. 

First, I suggest to the members of my 
party on Capitol Hill here in Washington 
that they take their minds off the Tuesday 
that follows the first Monday in November. 
Just take their minds off it to the end that 
you may do the right thing and not the ex- 
pedient thing. 

Next, I suggest to them that they dig up 
the 1932 platform from the grave that they 
buried in it, read it over, and study it, 
breath life into it, and follow it in legisla- 
tive and executive action, to the end that 
they make good their promises to the Amer- 
ican people when they put forth that plat- 
form and the candidate that stood upon it 
100 percent. In short, make good. 

Next, I would suggest that they stop com- 
promising with the fundamental principles 
laid down by Jackson and Jefferson and 
Cleveland. 

Fourth: Stop attempting to alter the form 
and structure of our Government without 
recourse to the people themselves as provided 
in their own Constitution. This country be- 
longs to the people, and it doesn't belong 
to any administration. 

Next, I suggest that they read their oath 
of office to support the Constitution of the 
United States. And I ask them to remember 
that they took that oath with their hands on 
the Holy Bible, thereby calling upon God Al- 
mighty Himself to witness their solemn 
promise. It is bad enough to disappoint us. 


civil bible of the United States, and pay it 
the same civil respect and reverence that 


they would religiously PAT ihe Holy Scrip- 
tures, and I ask them to read from the Holy 
Scripture the Parable of the Prodigal Son 
and follow his example. 

So spoke my kind and type of poli- 
tician. I wish we had more men who be- 


lieved like Al Smith did. 


Dr. Flemming, President Eisenhowers 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Calls for Social Security 
Approach to the Financing of Hospital 
Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 
Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


highly significant is the call by Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, former Secretary of - 
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Health, Education, and Welfare under 
President Eisenhower, for the enactment 
of hospital care through social security. 
As Dr. Flemming ably states, the first 
step is to inaugurate through social 
security a nationwide hospital and skilled 
nursing home insurance program for the 
aged. 

Since leaving Washington, Dr. Flem- 
ming has become the president of the 
University of Oregon in Eugene. This 
fall, the Nation’s high school debaters 
are discussing the subject of the role of 
the Federal Government in health care. 
A special symposium was held recently 
in Denver, Colo., under the auspices of 
the Speech Association of America and 
the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation to discuss this subject. Dr. 
Flemming, in his speech to the sympo- 
sium, urged the enactment of the social 
security approach to financing health 
care for the aged. 

As a member of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging I am acutely aware 
of the critical health problems and hard- 
ships facing our retired citizens. For 
this reason I have joined in sponsoring 
S. 880, which provides health coverage 
financed through the social security 
system. This is the legislation recom- 
mended by President Kennedy, and the 
formula recognized by Dr. Flemming as 
the most fruitful approach. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the thoughtful statement by 
Dr. Flemming in support of the social 
security approach to health care for 
retired citizens. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FORMER EISENHOWER HEW CHIEF CALLS FOR 
HOSPITAL CARE THROUGH SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, president of the 
University of Oregon) 

There is a general agreement that a prob- 
lem does exist which our Nation must solve. 
Studies conducted by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare show that 

65 and over are confronted with 
health and medical bills each year that aver- 
age twice as much as those for the rest of 
the population. And all of us know that the 
cost of medical care keeps increasing. In 
fact medical care prices have risen more than 
other prices. 

Bureau of Census data show that in 1960 
the aged had to try to pay their medica! bills 
out of annual incomes that averaged about 
half that received by persons under 65—from 
$1,000 for aged persons living alone to $2,900 
for families headed by aged persons, It is 
clear that those whose income was equal to 
the national average and those who were be- 
low the average didn't have much left for the 
medical bills after taking care of the bare 
necessities of life. 

Too many of the aged are unable to afford 
health insurance or are considered too poor 
a risk. In fact the number carrying some 
form of health insurance is just over half of 
the aged population. In most cases they 
carry hospital insurance. In many instances 
it falls far short of meeting the costs of ill- 
nesses. 

These and other similar facts explain why 
a larger proportion of the aged than any 
other group in our population are forced 
either to turn to public or private welfare 
agencies for payment of their medical bills or 
to rely on free care from hospitals and physi- 
cians. And the sad thing is that many do 
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not choose either alternative. 
neglect their health. 

Surely a nation that is founded on the 
concept of the dignity and worth of each 
human being can and must find a solution 
to this problem—a solution that will meet 
the needs of this generation and will keep 
the next generation from confronting the 
problem that now confronts us. 

It was my privilege on January 12, 1961, to 
deliver the closing address at the first. White 
House Conference on the Aging. At that 
time in referring to the problem of health 
and medical care for the aged, I said: 

“I am convinced on the basis of my own 
experiences that this problem cannot be re- 
solved by relying solely on private voluntary 
efforts. * * * I am convinced that the Fed- 
eral Government must become an increas- 
ingly effective partner if the problem is to be 
handled properly.” 

An adequate health and medical insurance 
program for the aged should provide them 
with substantial help in meeting the costs of 
the following items: Hospital care, skilled 
nursing home care, organized home care serv- 
ices, dental services, prescribed drugs, and 
physical restoration services. 

If the aged are to enjoy the benefits of a 
well-rounded of this kind a law 
must be enacted that will do the following 
two things: 

First, inaugurate through social security a 
nationwide hospital and skilled nursing 
home insurance program for the aged. 

Second, authorize and encourage those 
who are engaged in private insurance to join 
forces so that they can offer the aged a 
health insurance program at reasonable 
prices that will help cover the costs of or- 
ganized home care services, surgical services, 
laboratory and X-ray services, dental services, 
prescribed drugs, and physical restoration 
services 


Such a law would provide the foundation 
for a partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private insurance that would 
mark the dawn of a new day for the aged in 
dealing with the economic hazards of illness. 

And both the Federal Government and the 
field of private insurance have had exper- 
ience in forging such a partnership. For 28 
years we have been operating under a social 
security which has provided certain 
basic benefits for retired persons. Today we 
find that private insurance has worked out 
over 30,000 private pension plans that sup- 
plement the benefits that social security has 
provided. From 1940 to 1961, life insurance 
in force grew from $115 to $685 billion, 
There is no doubt that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s old-age, survivors and disability in- 
surance program has stimulated the growth 
of private insurance in this country. 

What has happened in the pension and life 
insurance fields can and must happen in the 
field of health insurance. 

Here are some of the considerations that 
I believe should be kept in mind in develop- 
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payroll tax shared equally by both employers 
and employees or paid by the self-employed. 

2. Receipts from the tax should be placed 
in a special fund and benefits paid under the 

should be related to the resources 
in the fund. 

3. The payroll tax should be fixed at a level 
that will make it possible for benefits to be 
paid to the aged that will give them a fair 
chance to maintain their independence in 
dealing with the costs of hospital and nurs- 
ing home care. 

4. Persons who have contributed to the 
rund should be eligible at age 65 for the 
benefits provided by the program. 

5. All employed and self-employed should 
be included in the program. It is impossible 
to predict, for example, what persons enter- 
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ing the labor market for the first time this 
year will have financial resources at age 65 
that would enable them to get along with- 
out the protection that such as insurance 
program would provide. 

6. The cost of providing health protection 
to the present aged who have not had the 
opportunity of participating in the social 
security program should be met from general 
revenues. 

Such a program, to quote from President 
Kennedy’s February 1963 message to the Con- 
gress, is based on the fundamental premise 
that contributions during the working years, 
matched by employer's contributions, should 
enable people to prepay and build earned 
rights and benefits to safeguard them in 
their old age.” 

But such a program isn't enough if it is 
left standing by itself. It is true that hos- 
pital and skilled nursing home costs loom 
large in many illnesses. That is why the 
Federal Government should single them out 
in developing an insurance program for the 
aged through social security. 

However, the services of physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists, and physical therapists can 
also be costly. And Congress can help the 
aged deal with these costs without involving 
the Federal Government in any new program. 

It should do it in the same law in which it 
establishes a hospital and skilled nursing 
home program for the aged. 

It should declare that it is sound national 
policy for private insurance companies and 
nonprofit health plans to join forces, includ- 
ing a pooling of risks, and offer the aged in 
any State a health insurance program at rea- 
sonable prices that will cover the costs of 
services rendered by physicians, surgeons, 
physical therapists or any other costs con- 
nected with an illness. 

It should then remove any legal obstacles, 
such as antitrust laws, that stand in the way 
of putting such a policy into effect. 

In brief in one law the Congress should 
establish a limited health insurance program 
through social security and, at the same time, 
clear away the obstacles that stand in the 
way of private insurance developing an effec- 
tive program for supplementing the Govern- 
ment's program. 

When I was called upon in August of 1958 
to come to grips with the problem of health 
and medical care for the aged I developed a 
strong conviction that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not do anything that would 
block the growth of private health insurance. 
At the same time I quickly realized that, 
because of the unusual risks involved, pri- 
vate insurance was not going to be able to 
offer an adequate program at a price that 
would be within the reach of a sufficiently 
large percentage of the aged. I examined 
and worked on various plans under which 
the Federal Government would have under- 
pinned the efforts of private insurance. None 
of them made or has made any headway. 

I now believe that private health insur- 
ance will grow along sound lines if the Fed- 
eral Government, through social security, de- 
velops an insurance program for the aged 
that is restricted to dealing with the costs 
of institutional care. This will leave the 
rest of the field to private insurance and re- 
lieve it of heavy risks. It should at the 
same time be given the right by the Con- 
gress to pool its resources. This should lead 
to the offering of health insurance policies 
at premiums that will be within the reach 
of the aged and also within the reach of 
younger persons who want to take out poli- 
cies now that will guarantee them benefits 
at 65 and beyond. Also it should be kept in 
mind that some of the $475 to $525 million 
in purchasing power which is now allocated 
annually for hospital coverage of the aged 
will become available for payments of premi- 
ums on private policies. 

In summary, I believe that a partnership 
should be established between the Federal 
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Government and private insurance in the 
health insurance field. If it is brought into 
existence we will have at long last moved 
from the taik stage into the action stage 
in dealing with the problem of meeting the 
health and medical bills of the aged. 

I recognize, of course, that even if this 
partnership is formed there will be a per- 
centage of the aged whose needs will have to 
be met through public welfare programs, I 
fayor the Federal Government providing 
generous support to the States in connec- 
tion with their programs for providing medi- 
cal care for persons receiving old-age assist- 
ance. I favor the Kerr-Mills law which 
makes it possible for the States to receive 
generous support from the Federal Govern- 
ment if they decide to help persons 65 years 
of age and over who are not receiving old- 
agé assistance but whose income and other 
resources are not sufficient to meet their 
medical expenses. 

But these are public assistance programs. 
They are not substitutes for an adequate 
public and private insurance program to 
care for the health and medical costs of the 
aged. Our fellow citizens do not want to 
sit around and wait for sickness to develop 
and then have their bills met through public 
assistance programs. They want to partici- 
pate in insurance programs that will assure 
their ability to maintain their independence 
in dealing with the costs of health and medi- 
cal care. The time has come to give them 
the opportunity of participating in such 
p: We insult them when we tell 
them that they needn't worry but that we 
will take care of them under old-age assist- 
ance or the Kerr-Mills program. 

Let's not take pride in our ability to add 
aged persons to public assistance rolls be- 
cause they are medically indigent. Rather 
let us insist on the Congress taking action 
that will provide our people with both public 
and private insurance programs under which 
they will have earned benefits that will safe- 
guard them in their old age and keep them 
off public assistance rolls. This is the only 
kind of a that is consistent with 
our Nation’s dedication to the concept of the 
dignity and worth of each human being. 


The Revenue Act of 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 1, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Senate Finance Committee has been 
meeting daily since October 15 in public 
hearings on the proposed tax reduction 
bill (H.R. 8363). 

One of the witnesses, on Thursday, 
October 31, was Mr. Steve Stahl, repre- 
senting the Oklahoma Public Expendi- 
tures Council and the Investors Union of 
America. 

Mr. Stahl addressed himself to the 
problem which the proposal precipitates, 
That problem is whether it is sound for 
the Federal Government, in time of pros- 
perity, to borrow more money to finance 
tax reduction. 

Personally, I was so impressed by Mr. 
Stahl's testimony before the Finance 
Committee, I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT TO SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
H.R. 8363—Tue REVENUE Act or 1963 
(By Steve Stahl) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, my name is Steve Stahl. 
I reside at 1919 Northwest 33d Street, Okla- 
homa City. I am the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Public Expenditures 
Council and president of the Investors’ 
Union of America. 

The Oklahoma Public Expenditures Coun- 
cil is a privately supported, statewide citizen 
organization interested in securing economi- 
cal, efficient government at all levels. The 
Investors’ Union of America is a nationwide 
organization of thrifty Americans, whose sav- 
ings have been invested in the purchase of 
the tools of production; and, whose purpose 
is that of preserving America’s free enter- 
prise system, solvent government and sound 
money and to protect the investor from un- 
Warranted government interference and 
competition in a free market economy. 

Senator Brno, I greatly appreciate the op- 
portunity of appearing before you and your 
colleagues on the Senate Finance Committee 
to present my views with regard to HR. 
8363—the Revenue Act of 1963. 

Certainly, there are few, if any, Americans 
who are not in favor of a reduction in Fed- 
eral taxes and a thorough revision of the 
Federal tax structure which is bleeding the 
poor, soaking the rich, destroying incentive 
and braking economic growth. 

On the other hand, a great many Ameri- 
cans—in fact, a majority in my judgment— 
who have been categorized as Puritans by 
the President's chief financial adviser, are 
not in favor of a tax cut financed by further 
Federal borrowing. 

Therefore, this measure, which you gentle- 
men are considering, is ill-advised unless it is 
accompanied by a reduction in Federal 
spending which will insure a balanced budget 
and permit a planned, long-range reduction 
of the Federal debt. 

Anything less than this is the ultimate 
in fiscal irresponsibility and downright dan- 
gerous to the future of our great Republic 
and the freedom of ite citizens. 

Furthermore, gentlemen, I do not believe 
we have any moral right, whatsoever, to 
charge the bill for our to our chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and great grandchildren. 

Deficit spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment has developed from a bad habit into a 
Planned policy. This constant increase in 
the Federal debt is destroying confidence 
both at home and abroad and it must be 
stopped if we are to avoid bankruptcy. 

Just how long can we continue piling debt 
on top of debt and remain solvent? There 
must be a breaking point beyond which we 
dare not go. Certainly in this troubled 
world in which we live, economic strength 
is as essential as military might in the 
defense of our Republic and the security 
of its citizens. 

Apparently members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the architects of this 
legislation, are concerned about our fright- 
ening fiscal picture. Otherwise, they would 
not have written section 1, which “recog- 
nizes the importance of taking all reasonable 
means to restrain Government spending,” 
into the bill. 

The sincerity of this declaration is not 
questioned, but. its effectiveness is subject 
to grave question as is the President's letter 
ofaccord. - 

What we need is a positive reduction in 
Federal spending rather than a declaration 
of restraint which is subject to a variety 
of interpretations, 

When this legislation was being debated 
in the House, the Honorable WII nun Mrs, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
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Committee, said, “I believe that given the 
passage of this bill, the President has com- 
mitted himself to a course of true economy 
in Government expenditures. Of course, it 
can hardly be expected that this will affect 
his views on programs already sent to us.” 

These new and costly programs, such as 
Federal Aid to Education, Mass Transit, Area 
Redevelopment, Youth Conservation Corps, 
Domestic Peace Corps; and many others, if 
approved by Congress, will cost taxpayers 
or their children a conservatively estimated 
$7 billion. And it will increase Federal 
spending by that. much. 

The President, despite his televised pledge 
“to a course of true fiscal responsibility 
leading to a balanced budget,” pleaded for 
enactment of all these new programs in his 
recent “conservation” tour. 

We cannot accept this action as evidence 
of any desire for restraint in Federal spend- 
ing. 
Most, if not all, of these new programs, like 
so many already in operation, have built-in 
cost escalators which are bound to increase 
rather than decrease Federal spending in the 
future. 

Evon the estimated deficit of $9 billion for 
the current fiscal year will increase interest 
payments on the Federal debt by at least a 
quarter of a billion dollars and these pay- 
ments are now costing taxpayers more than 
a million dollars an hour. 

Further, the inflationary aspects of HR. 
8363, without a corresponding cut in spend- 
ing, may well serve to substantially increase 
the cost of defense and other essential func- 
tions of Government. 

Insofar as is concerned, it is ap- 
parent that a great many Members are deeply 
concerned over the Federal fiscal situation 
which can only be described as nothing short 
of terrifying. 

However, the truth of the matter is Con- 
gress has lost control of the Federal purse 
strings. The countless number of bills seek- 
ing to improve the fiscal control machinery 
of Congress which have been introduced in 
both the Senate and House since the end of 
World War IT provide sufficient evidence of 
the truth of this statement. 

Regrettably, most of these efforts have 
failed to bear fruit with the result that Con- 
gress has found itself progressively less cap- 
able of exercising the fiscal responsibility 
given it by the Constitution. And, this re- 
sponsibility cannot be met by using the 
mechanics, procedure and organization de- 
signed to meet the needs of that long dead 
era when Federal activities were limited and 
Federal expenditures were less than the cur- 
rent interest payments on the Federal debt. 

In view of these facts, gentlemen, it is ap- 
parent that the only safe and sure way of 
combining expenditure reduction with tax re- 
duction is to write specific expenditure con- 
trols into the bill now under consideration. 

Since the publicized purpose of this legis- 
lation is to encourage economic growth, we 
question the wisdom of those provisions in 
the bill which delay the benefits of tax re- 
duction to corporations for a period of at 
least 5 years and which will increase taxation 
of dividends in most brackets. 

It is our contention that the proposed in- 
crease in the unfair double taxation of divi- 
dends in the middle and upper income 
brackets will further reduce the incentive to 
provide the money needed for the creation 
of new jobs. It will, therefore, have a nega- 
tive rather than a positive effect on the Na- 
tion's economy. 

Further, should the Federal Government 
borrow the money to finance this tax reduc- 
tion from the public, the primary purpose 
of this legislation will be defeated since tax- 
paying citizens will have no additional money 
for consumer purchasing or investment in 
capital expansion. If it is financed through 
the Federal Reserve by increasing the money 
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supply, creeping inflation may be spurred 
into galloping inflation. 

This, of course, would be harmful to every 
American and disastrous to the thrifty, 
hard-working American people who have 
scrimped and saved in order to take care of 
themselves in their old age. These are the 
people who have lost more than half the 
purchasing power of their retirement dollars 
through inflation. 

These are the people who can be “pauper- 
ized” by infiation which is certain to follow 
a Government program of increased spend- 
ing and tax reduction. We believe these peo- 
ple are entitled to full consideration by this 
committee as well as future generations 
whose legacy may well be a bankrupt Na- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, as you all know, the President 
has repeatedly expressed concern for the 
plight of our senior citizens in his all-out 
effort to secure enactment of the King- 
Anderson bill to provide medical care for the 
aged under social security. 

This interest is not in evidence in the 
provisions of H.R. 8363: Here we refer par- 
ticularly to the proposed changes in divi- 
dend credits which we contend should be in- 
creased rather than eliminated. 

This proposal will actually increase rather 
than reduce the Federal tax burden on mil- 
lions of our elderly citizens now dependent 
on the income from their invested savings. 

This fact has been repeatedly called to our 
attention in the volume of mall we have 
received regarding this bill, as you will note 
in the ‘excerpts from letters which I shall 
offer for the committee's information. 

Furthermore, we believe a great majority 
of American workers and professional people 
in the middle income brackets also will be 
greatly disappointed. Many may find their 
taxes have been increased rather than 
reduced. 

Elimination of the deductibility of cer- 
tain State taxes and the present dividend 
credit, together with an increase in social 
security taxes as proposed in H.R. 6688, pro- 
vides no assurance of any tax relief for 
these hard-working, thrifty American people 
who constitute the backbone of our Nation. 

In summation, we are in favor of a thor- 
ough revision of the present Federal tax 
structure and a substantial reduction in the 
excessively high Federal tax burden. How- 
ever, this reduction should definitely be tied 
to a reduction in Federal spending which will 
provide for a balanced budget next year and 
not sometime in the distant future. 

We would also recommend that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee delay final action 
on this legislation until the 1965 budget 
message is submitted to Congress. This de- 
lay will provide members of the committee, 
all other Members of Congress and the tax- 
paying public, an opportunity to add up the 
appropriations and spending authorizations 
encated this year and to analyze the spend- 
ing requests for 1965. 

Certainly this Information is more im- 
portant than hasty action on a bill which 
has been labelled the most important legis- 
lation before Congress in the past 15 years. 

May I also express the hope that this Con- 
gress will take the necessary action to re- 
gain control of the Federal purse strings and 
establish the procedures and facilities which 
will enable you gentlemen and your col- 
leagues to adopt a policy of fiscal responsi- 
bility in the management of Federal affairs 
which will tie together revenues, expendi- 
tures and debt. Historically, the National 
Taxpayers Conference has recommended and 
supported legislation to accomplish this es- 
sential need. 

While a reduction in Federal taxes and 
spending is necessary and desirable, we are 
convinced that the elimination of unwar- 
ranted Federal interference and unjustified 
Federal competition with our free enterprise 
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system is equally essential to a sound, healthy 
growth in our economy. 

Mr. Chairman, citizen-taxpayer associa- 
tions from nine States—Filorida, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New Jersey, Oregon, and Utah—have en- 
dorsed this statement. Letters from the 
executive officers of these organizations will 
be filed along with this statement and I 
respectfully request that they be included 
in the RECORD. 

In addition to these organizations, we have 
received more than a thousand letters from 
individuals in all sections of the Nation in 
support of this statement which will be made 
available to you. 

Senator Byrd and members of the Senate 
Finance Committee, the opportunity to pre- 
sent our views on this important legislation 
is deeply appreciated and we are grateful for 
your consideratien and courtesy. 


Nellie Bush, of Parker, Ariz., Dies at 75 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the State of Arizona is saddened by 
the loss of one of her great ladies—Mrs. 
Nellie T. Bush, of Parker. As can be 
seen in the announcement of her death, 
Mrs. Bush could well have been known 
as “Mrs. Arizona,” for her wisdom, sound 
judgment, and helping hands have been 
à part of nearly every major project 
undertaken by Arizona during her life- 
time. Mrs. Bush will be greatly missed, 
but she will be long remembered and 
loved as a true friend and one of the 
leaders and builders of Arizona. 

I include the following article: 

NELLIE BUSH or PARKER DIES at 75 

Funeral services will be tomorrow in Parker 
for Mrs. Nellie T. Bush, 75-year-old early 
Arizonan, civic leader and former legislator. 

Mrs. Bush, who was in Phoenix to attend 
a civil defense training session, died unex- 
pectedly of a kidney ailment Sunday night 
in Good Samaritan Hospital. 

The Reverend Paul Alexander will officiate 
at services in Parker Methodist Church, with 
the Order of the Eastern Star assisting. 
Parker had been her home since 1915. 

In chronological order, Mrs. Bush became 
a schoolteacher, businesswoman, mother, 
ferryboat and inland waterways freight boat 
pilot, legislator, lawyer, airplane pilot, State 
official, and leader in women's club activities. 
She also was one of the founders ef the Ari- 
zona Children’s Colony. 

As pilot of a riverboat on the stream, 
Mrs. Bush played a chief role in Arizona's 
long fight with California over Colorado 
River water rights. 

After one incident on the river, which in- 
volved former Governor Moeur calling out 
the Arizona National Guard, the Governor 
gave her an honorary commission as “admiral 
of Arizona's navy. The navy consisted of two 
riverboats operated by Mrs. Bush and her 
husband, Joseph E. Bush. 

She is survived by her husband, a son, 
Wesley, and three grandchildren. 

Mrs. Bush was named to the three-member 
Arizona Colorado River Commission, fore- 
runner of the State Interstate Stream Com- 
mission. e 
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This was during the critical years when 
former Gov. Sidney P. Osborn was changing 
the State's long policy of opposition to the 
Colorado River Compact seeking ratification 
of the compact and construction of the cen- 
tral Arizona project. 

Later she served as a member of the Basin 
States Committee, the seven-State policy 
group that helped advance many basin proj- 
ects, including Arizona's fight for a contract 
for 2.8 million acre-feet of main stream water. 
This was recently upheld by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

“With the passing of Nellie Bush, Arizona 
has lost one of its most devoted and public 
spirited citizens,” Governor Fannin said. 
“Mrs. Bush was a true pioneer whose contri- 
butions to the State will be long remem- 

She was born Nellie May Trent on Novem- 
ber 29, 1888, in Cedar County, Mo., and came 
to Arizona with her parents when she was 5. 

The family settled near Mesa. At 14, she 
enrolied in Tempe Normal School, now Ari- 
zona State University, and was graduated in 
1908. She taught in Glendale and Mesa 
schools until her marriage in 1912. 

The couple moved to Parker in 1915 after 
acquiring an interest in a ferryboat busi- 
ness. Mrs. Bush became justice of the peace 
in 1918 and was elected to the State legis- 
lature in 1920, serving until 1932 when she 
was elected to the Senate for a 2-year term. 
She served a second term in the early 1940's. 

While serving in the legislature, she studied 
law at the University of Arizona and later 
was admitted to the bar. 

When her son became interested in air- 
planes during the 1930’s, she bet him that 
she could earn a pilot's license before he did. 
She won the wager. 

She was known as the first woman in 
Arizona to pilot an airplane in connection 
with her business. 

During their years in Parker, the Bushes 
had developed a variety of business enter- 
prises, including electric and water utilities, 
and a real estate business, along with the 
ferry and freight business on the Colorado 
River. 

Mrs. Bush helped organize the Glendale 
Woman's Club and the Parker Woman's Club. 
She was president of the Arizona Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in 1955. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Continues Rec- 
ord of Progress and Service in West 
Virginia—Morgantown (W. Va.)— 
Dominion-News Commends Recent Im- 
provements in Main Line Between 
Clarksburg and Parkersburg—Presi- 
dent Jervis Langdon, and Many West 
Virginians Have Made Notable Contri- 
butions to Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 1, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
1838 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad be- 
gan construction of the first railroad 
tracks in West Virginia, building west- 
ward from Harpers Ferry. In the cen- 
tury and a quarter which has elapsed 
since then, the development of the rail- 
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road has provided significant contribu- 
tions to the economy of West Virginia, 
and to the well-being of its citizens. 

Among the responsible individuals who 
have been instrumental in the B. & O.’s 
success in the Mountain State were the 
late Charles W. Van Horn, of Lost Creek, 
W. Va., who was vice president in charge 
of operations for many years. Another 
leader was the former Governor of our 
State, the Honorable John J. Cornwell, of 
Romney, who for some time acted as 
general counsel of the line. 

And, the concern for progress and 
service which was so evident in frontier 
days has not diminished with the years, 
but continues to expand and to bring 
forth achievement and benefit. A nota- 
ble example of growth is the recent com- 
pletion of important main line improve- 
ments in the B. & O. system between 
Clarksburg and Parkersburg, W. Va. 

This improved line will provide a direct 
route for major freight shipments to the 
Southwest, through the St. Louis gate- 
way, and correspondingly improved serv- 
ice to the businessmen and citizens of the 
Mountain State. 

It has recently been my privilege to 
correspond with the president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Mr. Jervis 
Langdon, Jr., congratulating his efficient 
organization on recent additions and im- 
provements. I likewise pointed out the 
immeasurable benefit which has come to 
West Virginia as a direct result of the 
enterprise and dependability of the 
B. & O. 

I request that this correspondence be 
printed in the Appendix. 

Mr. President, the experienced and 
respected editor and publisher of the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion News, 
Walter L. Hart, commented meaning- 
fully on the contributions of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad to the develop- 
mentin our State, In his October 31 edi- 
torial, “B. & O. Deserves Our Applause,” 
Editor Hart stresses the importance of 
the new main line improvements, Fur- 
ther, he states that— 

We in West Virginia salute the railroad 
and hope, under its new management, it 
continues to make progressive moves de- 
signed to increase its service to the shippers 
of the world and in doing so become more 
valuable to all the areas it serves, including 
our own State of West Virginia. 


I request that Mr. Hart’s editorial be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 29, 1963. 
Mr. JERVIS LANGDON, Jr., 
President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va.: 

Sincerely regret Senate business here 2 
vents my participation in your program 
diner today. Your company has contributed 
much to the economic development of West 
Virginia and to the well-being of the citizens 
of our State. It is especially appropriate 
that in this centennial year the old B. & O. 
is the new B. & O. as it meets its responsibil- 
ities for improved transportation vital to the 
movement of coal and other traffic across our 
State and throughout an important part of 
the country. Congratulations and please 
convey my greetings to all in attendance, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator. 
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THE BALTIMORE & Onto RArLRroaD CO., 
Baltimore, Md., October 30, 1963. 

Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thank you very much for 
your thoughtfulness in sending the tele- 
gram to me at Parkersburg yesterday. It 
arrived at the end of a luncheon we held 
on the special train which had come over 
from Clarksburg during the morning. 

The project, I am sure, will be a great 
success and I look forward to a substantial 
increase in B, & O. traffic not only through 
northern West Virginia but to and from our 
Stations in that great State. 

Sincerely, 
JERVIS LANGDON, Jr., 
President. 


B. & O. DESERVES OUR AFPLAUSE 


We join with all progressive West Vir- 
Ginians in congratulating the Baltimore & 
Ohio roilroad for its great main line im- 
provement between Clarksburg and Parkers- 
burg. 

The prosperity—or lack of it—of this Im- 
portant railroad is of vital concern to every 
West Virginian because the B. & O. is a 
Major taxpayer and in its continued prog- 
ress all of us have a real stake. 

This main line improvement makes it 
possible to haul all major freight items 
on the most direct route to the great South- 
West through the St. Louis gateway. This 
is expected to greatly increase the revenues 
of the railroad. ° 

Adding this to the forward look the rall- 
Toad has adopted in pioneering on unit coal 
freight trains and other projects designed to 
make the railroad a better facility for its 
customers and therefore a more profitable 
enterprise certainly is most desirable from 
all standpoints. 

We in West Virginia salute the railroad 
and hope under its new management it con- 
tinues to make progressive moves designed to 
increase its service to the shippers of the 
world and in doing so become more valuable 
to all the areas it serves including our own 
State of West Virginia. 


Freedom of the Press Needs Public 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of 
the press as established by the first 
amendment is undergoing its greatest 
threat in the history of our Nation 
through policies and actions of the 
present administration. 

Instances of management, censorship 
and withholding of legitimate news, and 
denying access to news by the press, have 
become commonplace since this admin- 
istration came into being. Some of these 
are set forth in an editorial appropriate 
to National Newspaper Week which ap- 
peared in the October 16 issue of the 
Monrovia Daily News-Post, of Monrovia, 
Calif., which I have the privilege of rep- 
Tesenting in Congress. 

As the editorial notes, the American 
press is resisting pressures which 
threaten its freedom but the people 
themselves must want benefits of a free 
press enough to join in their protection. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD, ene She Aitona at 
this point: 

FREEDOM oF Press Pran 


This is National Newspaper Week, an an- 
nual period in which the American press 
takes a look at itself, its problems and re- 
affirms tts dedication to keeping Americans 
the best-informed people on earth. 

Newspapers today find themselves at a 
crossroads. The signs along one read: Gov- 
ernment news management,” “Government 
secrecy,” “Federal news agencies.” ` The 
other is posted with markers in the Amer- 
ican tradition: “Factual reports,” “freedom 
of interpretation,” “unrestricted movement.” 

The American press is resisting with all its 
power Government pressures to force it down 
the former road. The trend became ap- 
parent shortly after the advent of the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Newsmen for the first time in history were 
not allowed to travel with the U.S. fleet to 
Laos. Correspondents were barred from 
ships taking part in the Cuba blockade. 
More recently the Government has tried to 
cover up the true news picture in South 
Vietnam. 

A prime example of efforts at news man- 
agement occurred last spring. Twenty-five 
prominent Americans, at the Government's 
request, issued a report on ways to increase 
private investment in Latin America. 

The document emphasized there should 
be an increase in private capital outlays 
without corresponding boosts in public ex- 
penditures. That was not what the admin- 
istration wanted to hear. A leak was made 
to a reporter who declared the still unpub- 
lished committee report had been “disowned 
by several of its members.” This effort to 
manage news was aimed at destroying the 
value of the report before tt was released. 

The Government now has gone one step 
further by getting into the news dissemina- 
tion business itself. Only recently the Fed- 
eral Marketing Service was established at 
Government expense to supply crop and 
market news to anyone who would pick up 
the telegraph charges. 

Mr. Kennedy also has directed department 
heads of various agencies to cooperate and 
assist in setting up a unified governmental 
communications system to be known as the 
National Communications System. 

It is conceivable that such a system even- 
tually would be competitive with, or even 
supplant, the great worldwide newsgather- 
ing facilities of independent wire agencies 
and individual newspapers. 

There are 14 words in the first amendment 

to the Constitution that were intended to 
crane such outright Government encroach- 
ment on the press: “ shall make 
no law * * * abridging the freedom of 


words has been the protective base for all 
other American freedoms. It could be de- 
stroyed, bit by bit, unless present Govern- 
ment trends are reversed. An aroused pub- 
lic can help in bringing about such a 
reversal 


The people themselves must want benefits 
of a free press enough to join in their 


The Freedom of Information Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 1, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this week the Senate Subcommit- 
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tee on Administrative Practice and Pro- 

cedure of which I am chairman has held 

4 days of hearings on S. 1666 commonly 

referred to as the freedom of informa- 

tion bill. 

Nineteen Senators joined with me as 
copsonsors of this bill. Recently the 
Kansas City Press Club adopted a resolu- 
tion urging passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news story from the Kansas 
City Times reporting the action of the 
Kansas City Press Club and the resolu- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CALLS FOR OPEN FiLes—Press CLUB URGES 
PASSAGE OF SENATE BILL: FREEDOM or IN- 
FORMATION AS TIe BETWEEN PEOPLE AND 
GOVERNMENT Is EMPHASIZED 
A resolution urging passage of a Senate bill 

that would strengthen the rights of the press 

and public to access to Goyerment records 
was adopted Ist night by the Kansas City 

Press Club. 

The bill was introduced last June by Sen- 
ator Epwarp V. Lonc, Democrat, of Missouri, 
and would amend an existing act. 

EXCEPTIONS ARE NOTED 


All records would be covered under the 
measure except those: 

Specifically covered by statutory exemp- 
tions, as in the case of individual income 
tax returns. 

Covered by an executive order forbidding 
disclosure for protection of the national de- 
fense. 

Defined as internal memorandums of 
agency members or employees related to the 
disposition of adjudicatory or rulemaking 
matters. 

The areas in which secrecy would be per- 
missible are more circumscribed and clearly 
delineated than under the present act. 

The press club resolution commended the 
bill as a fine step forward in the fight for 
freedom of information, 


NEEDED TO PRESERVE NATION 


‘The resolution in part: \ 

“Only a completely informed people can 
make the proper Judgments necessary to pre- 
serve our Nation. The increasing burden 
of new knowledge and our Government's in- 
creasingly closer relationship to the every- 
day affairs of our citizens, makes most im- 
portant the keeping of the channels of com- 
munication between the Government and 
the people. 

“We urge that Congress continue to survey 
this need to the end that governmental af- 
fairs shall be completely understood by all 
citizens; and to the end that shoddy or dis- 
‘honest actions by Government officials and 
employees cannot be concealed from public 
view.” 


A RESOLUTION BY Kansas CiTy Press CLUB 


The Kansas City Press Club, whose nearly 
800 members represent all types of news 
media in its region, has considered Senate 
bill No. 1666 as introduced by Senator Ep- 
warp V. Lonc of Missouri, and others, and 
believe it is a fine step forward in the fight 
for freedom of information. We urge its 
passage. 

Only a completely informed people can 
make the proper judgments necessary to pre- 
serve our Nation. The increasing burden of 
new knowledge and our Government's in- 
creasingly closer relationship to the everyday 
affairs of our citizens, makes most important 
the keeping clear of the channels of com- 
munication between the Government and 
the people. We urge that Congress continue 
to survey this need to the end that govern- 
mental affairs shall be completely under- 
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stood by all citizens; and to the end that 
shoddy or dishonest actions by Government 
officials and employees cannot be concealed 
from public view. 

Adopted October 3, 1963, at a regular meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Press Club, Hotel 
Muehleback, Kansas City, Mo. 

JOHN THORNBERRY, President. 


The President Should Answer Test Ban 
Treaty Safeguards Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. The following edi- 
torial of significant relevance to the na- 
tional security appeared recently in the 
Long Beach Independent-Press-Tele- 
gram: 

NATION DESERVES ANSWERS ON TEST BAN 

SAFEGUARDS 


During the debate on the nuclear test ban 
treaty, critics of the treaty recalled that 
President Kennedy had said only a few 
months previously that this Nation could 
not stand ready indefinitely to conduct nu- 
clear tests on a moment’s notice. 

That being the case, they argued, how 
could the United States agree to sign a test 
ban treaty which the Russians might break 
without notice? 

Without referring to any previous state- 
ments, the President and members of his 
administration declared that this country 
could and would take the steps necessary to 
meet all contingencies. 

Mr. Kennedy, in fact, wrote a lengthy 
letter to the leaders of both parties in the 
U.S. Senate giving positive assurances that 
safeguards would be maintained. Nuclear 
testing underground would be continued, he 
said; facilities for the detection of possible 
violation of the treaty would be expanded 
and improved as required; and the Govern- 
ment would take whatever other steps that 
were n to safeguard “national se- 
curity in the event that there should be an 
abrogation or violation of any treaty provi- 
sion.” 

In view of these assurances, we feel it is 
quite proper that Congressman Craig Hos- 
MER, an opponent of the test ban treaty, 
should inquire whether the necessary steps 
are actually being taken to reduce the risks 
and disadvantages of the treaty. 

Congressman Hosmer directed such an in- 
quiry to the President in September and re- 
cently received a reply from Dr. Glenn Sea- 
borg, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Dr. Seaborg stated that the ad- 
ministration is seeking authorization to 
make treaty safeguard expenditures totaling 
$17,945,000 during the balance of fiscal year 
1964. 

Congressman Hosmer feels that the pro- 
gram of safeguards is woefully inadequate. 
He estimates that the costs of underground 
test site improvements and additions, weap- 
ons laboratory improvements, retention of 
topflight scientists, readiness for resump- 
tion of atmospheric tests, and improvement 
of the detection system should total 61 bil- 
lion. 

The discrepancy between the administra- 
tion's requests and Mr. Hosmer’'s estimate 
is most serious. He has asked the Presi- 
dent to clarify the picture for a Nation 
which has been assured of safeguards. 
Pending clarification, Mr. Hosmer questions 
whether “the entire matter of the safe- 
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guards is being taken seriously by those who 
may be advising you in these matters.” 

The Congressman may well be overlooking 
some factors which would cast an entirely 
different light on the matter, but the in- 
quiry goes to the very heart of American se- 
curity. Since Russia may very well be con- 
ducting secret developments with the aim of 
breaking this treaty, as she has broken so 
many others, American citizens deserve to 
hear the answer to Mr. Hosmer’s questions: 

1. What actions are necessary to establish 
the safeguards? 

2. How urgent is it to establish them with- 
out delay? 

3. How much will they cost? 


Statement of Hon. Douglas Dillon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on the Interest 
Equalization Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee has been consid- 
ering during the past 2 weeks the inter- 
est equalization tax bill, which is advo- 
cated by the administration as one 
means of attacking our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. On October 21 Secretary 
of the Treasury Douglas Dillon appeared 
before our committee in executive ses- 
sion, and presented the case for the bill. 
Because of the great importance of this 
legislation and the problem it is designed 
to meet, and because of the excellence of 
the Secretary’s statement, I am sure my 
colleagues will find his remarks of par- 
ticular interest. I therefore include it in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE 
DoucLas DILLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREAS- 
URY, ON THE INTEREST EQUALIZATION Tax 
BEFORE THE EXECUTIVE SESSION OF THE 
House Wars AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
OCTOBER 21, 1963 


Before you consider the provisions of H.R. 
8000 in detail, I would like to review briefly 
the urgent need for this legislation, develop- 
ments in our balance of payments during the 
period since the interest equalization tax 
was proposed on July 18, and the ways in 
which the markets for foreign securities have 
already adjusted to this proposal. 

As you know, the interest equalization 
proposal is for a temporary excise tax on 
acquisitions from foreigners of both new and 
outstanding foreign securities—whether debt 
or equity—maturing in more than 3 years. 
In the case of debt obligations, the amount 
of the tax levied on the U.S. person acquir- 
ing the security would be graduated by ma- 
turity in a manner calculated to be equiv- 
alent to approximately 1 percent in yield. 
As this tax is passed back to the foreign bor- 
rower, it will bring his net interest cost for 
capital raised in our market into much 
closer alinement with the costs prevailing in 
other industrialized countries—thereby di- 
verting to other markets a substantial por- 
tion of the demands that would otherwise 
reach our market. In the case of equities— 
which, of course, have no fixed maturity— 
the tax would be 15 percent, the same as the 
rate applied to the longest dated bonds. Ac- 
quisitions of foreign securities from other 
US. persons would remain free of tax, as 
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would direct investment abroad and acqui- 
sitions of the securities of developing coun- 
tries. 

H.R. 8000 provides that, with certain excep- 
tions, the tax would be applied to all acqul- 
sitions after July 18, when the President 
first proposed this measure. Participants in 
the markets have thus been conducting their 
affairs in that knowledge for more than 3 
months. I believe that experience over this 
period has amply confirmed our initial judg- 
ment that this temporary tax will be an ef- 
fective means for assuring the needed reduc- 
tion in the outflow of portfolio capital, while 
preserving the essential freedom of the mar- 
ket to raise and distribute this capital on 
the basis of price and other competitive cri- 
teria. A number of more or less technical 
amendments to the bill will be helpful in 
meeting certain special problems that have 
been brought to our attention and in clari- 
fying the application of the tax to certain 
types of transactions. We are, of course, 
prepared to work closely with the commit- 
tee in resolving these problems. But the 
basic provisions of the bill as proposed have, 
in our judgment, successfully met the dual 
test of effectiveness and market practica- 
bility. 

At the time I testified before this com- 
mittee in August with respect to the interest 
equalization tax, I pointed out that a sharply 
accelerating outflow of portfolio capital had 
been responsible for a marked deterioration 
in our overall balance-of-payments position. 
Purchases by U.S. investors of new foreign 
securities doubled between 1961 and 1962, 
rising from a little over $500 million in 1961— 
a figure well within the normal range of 
recent years—to more than $1 billion last 
year. During the first half of 1963, the out- 
flow almost doubled again, exceeding $1 bil- 
lion in this 6-month period. 

Meanwhile, our balance-of-payments defi- 
cit—excluding all special intergovernmental 
transactions—rose by over $500 million in 
1962 and by $900 million more, at an annual 
rate, during the first 6 months of this year. 
These increases, closely paralleling the steeply 
rising outflow of portfolio capital, brought 
this deficit on regular transactions to an 
annual rate of $4.5 billion. I wish to stress 
that, while there were numerous offsetting 
changes in the composition of our deficit on 
regular transactions between 1961, when it 
totaled $3,043 million, and the first 6 months 
of 1963, when it averaged $4,480 million at an 
annual rate, the entire deterioration is more 
than accounted for by the sudden and un- 
precedented increase in the purchase of new 
foreign security issues by American investors. 
This phenomenon totally transformed our 
overall balance of payments and created a 
situation which, if allowed to continue, 
would have inevitably resulted in a major 
crisis in the international payments system, 
the dangerous consequences of which for the 
security and well-being of our Nation and 
for the free world as a whole can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

It is true that we have been successful in 
absorbing a portion of the dollars passing 
into foreign hands as a result of this deficit 
on regular transactions by medium-term 
Treasury borrowing from other countries in 
a strong balance-of-payments position, by 
Prepayments of debts owed to us by our 
allies, and by other special intergovernmental 
transactions. But by mid-year it had be- 
come apparent that, along with savings in 
other directions, prompt and decisive action 
was required to curtail the enormous out- 
flow of portfolio capital if we were to arrest 
and reverse the deterioration in our overall 
accounts, and thus assure our continuing 
ability to finance our deficit in an orderly 
manner and to protect the stability of the 
dollar. 


That, of course, is the special purpose of 
the interest equalization tax, which comple- 
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ments our efforts to further lessen short- 
term capital outflows by increasing upward 
pressure on short-term interest rates and 
the measures announced by the President 
on July 18 to reduce Government expendi- 
tures abroad. The role of the tax is tempo- 
Yary and transitional, for the ultimate solu- 
tion lies in other directions—in the building 
of a more prosperous and profitable home 
economy that will be more attractive to both 
domestic and foreign capital, and in the de- 
Velopment of broader and more efficient 
Capital markets in other industrialized 
countries. However, the urgent need for 
effective action to meet our immediate prob- 
lem simply did not permit us to walt for 
those essentially longer term solutions. 

Some portion of the outflow of portfolio 
capital during the latter part of 1962 and 
early 1963 reflected temporary influences 
particularly the Canadian difficulties of last 
year and Canada’s desire to rebuild its re- 
serves by long-term borrowing in our mar- 
ket. But beyond these special circum- 
stances, the ominous fact was that momen- 
tum was visibly building up for still greater 
demands on our capital market from borrow- 
ers in virtually all other major industrial- 
ized countries. For instance, Japan—al- 
ready a sizable borrower during the first half 
of 1963—had apparently been anticipating 
dubling the rate of its flotations in the US. 
market over the remainder of the year, 
which would have brought the total for the 
year to approximately €300 million. At the 
same time, more and more industrial firms 
and municipalities in Europe were beginning 
to turn to our market. 

These accelerating demands were reflected, 
tor example, in the volume of new foreign 
corporate issues known to have been in the 
final process of negotiation with American 
interests at the time the tax was proposed. 
These issues totaled over $200 million, with 
borrowers in Japan and Europe each account- 
ing for more than $90 million. This pur- 
ticular compilation, confined to corporate 
issues, is only symptomatic of the much 
greater volume of potential borrowings from 
industralized foreign countries other than 
Canada that were on the horizon, including 
large issues of both central and local gov- 
ernments. In discussions with responsible 
European financial officials over the past 
few months, we learned of many more pros- 
pective flotations. 

The urgency of this situation, combined 
with the essential need to forestall a flood 
of anticipatory borrowing by foreigners and 
accelerated purchases of foreign issues by 
U.S. investors, compelled the President to 
ask that this tax become effective the day 
following his specia] message. Enough is 
known of the third quarter balance of pay- 
ments to make clear that, along side the re- 
cent actions to firm the level of short-term 
intcrest rates, this proposal for an interest 
equalization tax is playing a key role in re- 
ducing the outflow of capital and permitting 
the needed improvement in our overall po- 
sition. Present indications are that, dur- 
ing the 3 months ended In September, the 
deficit on regular transactions—that is, ex- 
cluding all special intergovernmental pay- 
ments—declined, on a seasonally adjusted 
basis, to less than half of the annual rate 
of $4.5 billion at which it was running over 
the January-June period as a whole. Siz- 
able debt prepayments, medium-term bor- 
rowing from other nations, and other special 
Government transactions reduced the over- 
all net deficit still further—the preliminary 
figure should become avallable very shortly. 

Much of the sharp third-quarter improve- 
ment can be traced directly to a decline each 
month since June in purchases of new for- 
eign stocks and bonds. A further significant 
Portion of the decline appears to reflect a 
cessation of the sizable net purchases of out- 
standing foreign securities that occurred 
during the first half of the year, when such 
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buying had resulted in a net outflow at an 
annual rate of $200 million. What has hap- 
pened—judging from preliminary data 
through August—is that foreigners have 
continued to purchase these securities in our 
market in somewhat reduced volume, while 
Americans have sharply limited their pur- 
chases from foreigners. 

It ls worth noting that the substantially 
improved third-quarter figures includes a sig- 
nificant volume of further purchases of new 
foreign issues by Americans, amounting as 
nearly as we can determine today to between 
$150 and $200 million. In itself, this would 
imply purchases at a rate at or above that 
of the 1959-61 period, when the outflow of 
portfolio capital was maintained within a 
more sustainable range of $500 to $650 million 
annually. These purchases have almost en- 
tirely reflected transactions completed or 
firmly committed before the proposed July 
19 effective date for the tax. By September 
the flow had practically ceased. So far as 
we know, no sizable new commitments have 
been undertaken since July 18. 

Clearly, the initial impact of the tax on 
negotiations between potential lenders and 
borrowers has been exaggerated by a tend- 
ency to postpone action pending legislative 
resolution of the proposal, This has been 
particularly evident in the case of Canadian 
borrowers, who have refrained from entering 
our market even though we have proposed 
that the President exercise his discretionary 
authority under the bill to exempt new Issues 
from that country. á 

It can be expected that some negotlations 
will be reactivated once the tax becomes 
definite. A few issuers have already ex- 
pressed willingness to bear the higher costs 
that will result, and the present uncertain- 
ties concerning the tax treatment of Cana- 
dian borrowers will be ended, On the other 
hand, the backlog of earlier commitments 
has now been worked off in large part, and 
the clear consensus of market participants 
is that, once the proposed tax has become 
law, the renewed flow will not again approach 
the excessive levels of earlier months. Mean- 
while, the progressive effects of measures to 
reduce the dollar outflow from Government 
spending abroad, together with other actions 
to improve our overall position, should assure 
our continuing capacity to sustain a reason- 
able outflow of portfolio capital in line with 
our experience before 1962. 

While negotiation of new foreign issues has 
temporarily come to a standstill, active trad- 
ing markets have been maintained in the 
United States for outstanding foreign secu- 
rities held by American investors, both on 
the exchanges and over the counter. Begin- 
ning August 19, the date we proposed the tax 
should become effective for securities traded 
on US. stock exchanges, the principal ex- 
changes introduced new procedures for iden- 
tifying transactions involving foreign-owned 
securities which, if purchased by a U.S. in- 
vestor, would be subject to tax. Meanwhile, 
tax-free trading in foreign securities among 
U.S. investors has continued in the regular 
way. 

Total trading volume in these Issues on 
the exchanges initially tended to contract, 
but as brokers and investors became accus- 
tomed to the new procedures, it recovered, 
although still remaining below normal levels. 
Trading of foreign-owned securities on the 
exchanges has been rather inactive, but these 
transactions, never before reported sepa- 
rately, may always have been relatively lim- 
ited. American dealers have continued to 
arrange transactions among foreigners in 
foreign dollar bonds, which they may handle 
free of tax under the terms of the proposed 
bill. This trading exemption, entailing a 
refund or credit to dealers of the tax on 
securities promptly resold to foreigners, ap- 
pears to be operating effectively and could 
reasonably be extended to other foreign bond 
issues. 
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As had been anticipated, trading in for- 
eign securities among U.S. investors has fre- 
quently, but far from uniformly, taken place 
at prices above the prices prevailing in trad- 
ing among foreigners in the same securities, 
No regular pattern has developed and, for 
the most part, these premiums have been 
small. In the case of actively traded stocks, 
premiums have generally varied from less 
than 1 percent to as much as about 4 per- 
cent, and in the case of bonds they have 
seldom, if at all, exceeded 2 percent. No 
discernible premium has developed for some 
of the most widely held foreign stocks and 
for many bond issues. 

In a few special instances, however, par- 
ticular foreign industrial equities with ex- 
ceptional appeal to U.S. investors have 
traded at a premium of as much as 15 per- 
cent—the full amount of the tax—and in 
these cases some net purchases from abroad 
have continued, although apparently in re- 
duced volume. Sizable premiums initially 
developed on some highly speculative gold 
shares as well, but demand for these stocks 
subsided during September and the pre- 
miums haye now almost disappeared. 

I should also emphasize that no evidence 
has developed of any significant withdrawal 
of foreign capital out of U.S. securities nor 
of flight of U.S. capital abroad. The sharp 
improvement in our overall accounts during 
the full third quarter is by itself an indica- 
tion that any outflow of funds from these 
sources could not have been large. More- 
over, the more specific data available for 
August indicate that, on balance, foreigners 
were net buyers of U.S. corporate securities 
in an amount greater than in most of the 
earlier months of this year, I should add, 
too, that responsible officials in Europe have 
both recognized the need to reduce our out- 
flow of portfolio capital, and welcomed our 
proposal as a further indication of our firm 
intention to end our deficit and maintain 
the stability of the dollar. 

Some concern has been expressed that the 
effectiveness of the tax in res out- 
flows of portfolio capital will be diluted by 
two of the proposed exemptions—one for 
loans made by commercial banks in the ordi- 
nary course of their business, and the other 
for new issues of particular countries to be 
invoked only at the President's discretion 
when n to avert a threat to the sta- 
bility of the international monetary system. 
As I indicated earlier, it is our intention to 
exempt new Canadian issues under the terms 
of the latter provision. 

This Canadian exemption is designed to 
meet a highly unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances. Canada will for some time have 
a need to borrow abroad enough funds to 
cover a sizable and continuing current ac- 
count deficit. Because of the exceptionally 
close linkage of Canadian financial markets 
and those in the United States, and because 
of other trading and business relationships 
between the two countries, the great bulk 
of these Canadian needs have traditionally 
been met in our market. In addition, under 
present circumstances Canadian access to 
other markets may be too limited to meet 
their requirements. Under these conditions, 
the prospect of sharply higher borrowing 
costs in the United States was interpreted 
in Canada as threatening the ability of the 
Canadian authorities to maintain the sta- 
bility of their currency without serious dam- 
age to their internal economy, and an 
exceptionally large specualtive outflow of 
funds from Canada raised the prospect of 
an immediate exchange crisis. Faced with 
this situation, the Canadian authorities 
suggested that appropriate restraints on 
their borrowing in the United States could 
be achieved by other measures of their own 
choosing consistent with their domestic ob- 
jectives. In these unique circumstances, an 
exemption from the tax for Canadian new 
issues was clearly appropriate. 
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At the same time, it is vital that an 
important reduction be achieved in the high 
level of recent outflows of portfolio capital 
to Canada, and that total Canadian recourse 
to our capital markets return to more normal 
levels. An exemption can be justified only 
if consistent with that objective. The Ca- 
nadians fully understand that we intend to 
closely watch the volume of their borrow- 
ing in this country and that, should the 
total appear to be exceeding prudent limits, 
we will recommend that the President exer- 
cise his discretionary authority to impose 
a limitation on the volume of their exempt 
borrowings. This discretionary power to 
limit the size of any exemption is an essen- 
tial element of the exemption proposal. 
Without It, the proposed Canadian exemp- 
tion could undermine the whole purpose of 
the proposed tax. 

The exemption proposed for commercial 
banks will assure that financing for Ameri- 
can exports will remain amply available on 
reasonable terms and that other short- and 
medium-term borrowing in support of nor- 
mal and recurring business operations abroad 
will not be unnecessarily impeded. How- 
ever, the possibility of abuse of this exemp- 
tion, particularly if potential foreign long- 
term borrowers attempt to shift their de- 
mands to the banks, must be recognized. 
Therefore it is important that we follow 
developments in this area closely, Our abil- 
ity promptly to detect and discourage any 
such possible abuse would be greatly fa- 
cilitated by an amendment to H.R. 8000 
providing the Treasury with specific author- 
ity to obtain from the banks timely reports 
in adequate detail on the nature of their 
current foreign lending activity. Existing 
procedures for the compilation of statisti- 
cal information on the overall volume of 
outstanding bank loans are not adequate to 
meet the need for timely and detailed in- 
formation on this matter, In the event that, 
contrary to our expectations, circumstances 
should arise that would require some revision 
of the exemption for bank loans, the kind 
of detailed information on the nature of bank 
lending to foreigners which will be provid- 
ed by these reports will be of great assist- 
ance to the administration and to the Con- 
gress in determining means for dealing with 
this problem effectively, without damage to 
the financing of American trade or normal 
business transactions. 

Since the announcement of the proposed 
tax, Treasury officials have been in almost 
daily contact with investor interests, busi- 
ness firms with operations abroad, and rep- 
resentatives of security houses, identifying 
with them special problems presented by 
their particular situations and exploring ap- 
propriate ways of dealing with them. In a 
number of instances, practical and mutually 
satisfactory solutions to these problems ap- 
pear feasible within the general framework 
of H.R. 8000, and we will be happy to sug- 
gest amendments to this effect at the appro- 

‘priate point in your discussions. However, 
some of the proposals presented to us for 
additional exemptions and exclusions would 
undermine the effectiveness of the tax, un- 
necessarily distort normal market relation- 
ships, or require for their implementation 
the kind of detailed administrative apparatus 
and surveillance more characteristic of a 
general system of exchange controls. In- 
tensive review of all these considerations has 
confirmed our initial judgment that out- 
standing foreign issues acquired from for- 
eigners should be subject to tax together 
with new issues, and that a general tax free 
switching privilege is neither desirable in the 
interest of equity and effectiveness nor feas- 
ible without creating serious new problems. 

Exemptions of this nature would be in- 
consistent with our intent that the interest 
equalization tax work in a manner analo- 
gous to a 1 percent increase in the structure 
of our long-term interest rates relative to 
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those prevailing abroad. Such a change in 
interest rates, in addition to increasing the 
cost of new foreign borrowings, would, of 
course, affect the relative advantages of pur- 
chasing outstanding foreign securities. The 
proposed tax, properly viewed as a substitute 
for a change in relative interest rates that 
today cannot be achieved directly, will and 
should have closely similar effects on inter- 
national investment and borrowing decisions, 
and on flows of funds abroad. 

Within this framework, the distribution of 
available capital will continue to be deter- 
mined, consistent with normal market forces, 
by relative prices and other competitive 
criteria, without direct Government inter- 
vention in the process of private decision- 
making. 

This concept is very different from that 
lying behind the principal alternative means 
that has been suggested to achieve the need- 
ed reduction in the outward flow of port- 
folio capital—selective rationing by some 
form of capital issues committee, presum- 
ably operating on a more or less yoluntary 
basis, but under Government auspices. By 
its very nature, this would mean that mar- 
ket price would be rejected as an appropri- 
ate criterion. Instead, market forces would 
be supplanted by generalized criteria for 
good“ or bad“ types of investment or by 
some kind of ceiling on the holdings of in- 
dividual institutions to which purchasers 
of foreign securities would be expected to 
conform, 

There are many difficulties implicit in 
this kind of approach. When a large num- 
ber of competing firms are involved, and 
when transactions entered into at one point 
in time frequently have important impli- 
cations for subsequent competitive rela- 
tionships among firms, there are strong mar- 
ket incentives to interpret generalized vol- 
untary guidelines loosely, or to observe the 
letter while neglecting the spirit. In the 
absence of clear legal sanctions and the dis- 
cipline of price, the entire system can break 
down quickly under competitive pressure as 
soon as any suspicion arises that some par- 
ticipants are not conforming to the intent 
of the program. This danger is reinforced 
when, as in this case, the application of gen- 
eral guidelines to specific circumstances 
would seldom be clear cut and unambiguous, 
for each transaction would necessarily have 
unique characteristics. Moreover, it would 
not be feasible even to attempt to cover 
purchases of outstanding issues by the 
thousands of investors involved, thus not 
only leaving that channel for portfolio out- 
flow untouched but encouraging investors 
withdrawing from the new issues market to 
transfer their buying in that direction. 


Past experience indicates that, to be ef- 
fective at all, voluntary restraint in so com- 
plex an area will require specific yes“ or 
“no” decisions on many proposed transac- 
tions. In the last analysis the burden for 
making these decisions can only properly 
and practically fall back on the Government 
itself. The net result would be to inject the 
Government squarely into the process of in- 
dividual decisionmaking, and thus into the 
whole fabric of our economic life, to an ex- 
tent that this country has always found 
unacceptable during peacetime. Moreover, in 
dealing with foreign borrowing, these deci- 
sions, case by case, will inevitably be colored 
by our relationships at the time with the 
other nation involved, bringing into the ne- 
gotiations considerations of foreign policy far 
removed from the purpose of the effort and 
further complicating the task of achieving 
effective restraint. 

Government cannot, of course, escape a re- 
sponsibility for identifying the nature of the 
problem, pointing to the main directions in 
which the public interest lies, and develop- 
ing policies to support that interest; judg- 
ments of this kind are, of course, embodied 
in the bill before you. But, to pass beyond 
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this to an attempt to direct specific private 
transactions would be to accept heavy and 
undesirable responsibilities of a very different 
kind. And I am thoroughly convinced that 
it is an Illusion to believe that these responsi- 
bilities could be escaped behind the facade 
of voluntary program. 

In conclusion, I would point out again 
that the effectiveness and workability of the 
approach embodied in H.R. 8000 has been 
demonstrated by the developments of recent 
months. The essential retroactivity feature 
has provided us with the necessary time to 
identify and appraise the special problems 
that have arisen, and I am confident that 
these problems can be dealt with effectively 
and equitably by your committee. 

But unless the basic approach embodied in 
this bill is enacted into law, the gravest of 
risks will promptly ensue for the dollar. 
Certainly, capital outflows could be expected 
to resume on a massive scale if we, by our 
own actions, demonstrate to all the world an 
unwillingness to take those actions that are 
necessary to reduce and eliminate our deficit. 
In that event, no one could answer for the 
continued stability of the dollar. 

I know of no substitute for the legislation 
before you that will adequately meet the 
need without turning in the direction of 
direct controls. Thus, it should be clearly 
understood that rejection of the substance of 
this legislation would force the United States 
to move, in this area of portfolio investment, 
to measures of direct control contrary to our 
traditions—measures that we must do every- 
thing in our power to avoid. For these rea- 
sons, I consider it of utmost importance that 
your committee take prompt and affirmative 
action in support of the general principles 
embodied in this proposal. 


The Time To Cut Aid Is Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 1, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
an editorial from the Ledger-Star of 
Norfolk, Va., entitled, “The Time To Cut 
Aid Is Now.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Time To Cut Am Is Now 


The foreign aid bill is in trouble, and from 
time to time there crosses our desk a letter 
from good people who want the Senate to 
restore the House cuts. 

Among the early October letters was one 
from Gen. Lucius Clay, Chairman of the 
Committee To Strengthen the Security of the 
Free World, whose report had recommended 
reductions in foreign aid. Among the later 
letters was one from Senators Jacop K. 
Javirs and HUBERT HUMPHREY, which in- 
cluded a memorandum titled “The Case for 
Foreign Aid.” 

General Clay's communication states that 
while the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
cuts, by and large, closely paralleled the 
reductions suggested by his committee, they 
were somewhat greater than the Clay Com- 
mittee had in mind. The House committee 
reduced the President's request by $400 mil- 
lion to $4.1 billion. But when the bill 
reached the floor, the whole House reduced 
foreign aid by an additional $585 million 
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to a total of $3.5 billion. This, General Clay 
Says, is a “threat to vital U.S. interests 
abroad.“ particularly in the Alliance for 

and military assistance program re- 
ductions. All the same, General Clay does 
support some reductions from the admin- 
istration bill. 

Senators Javrrs and HUMPHREY call for 
better public understanding of the need for 
foreign aid. They also note that the Senate 
will soon be voting on the bill, and that the 
Senate and House will later on consider an 
appropriations bill as well as the authoriza- 
tion bill now under debate. 

Now the first thing that ought to be said 
about the cuts in the foreign aid bill is that 
this is the first time any true reduction has 
been made by the House, To be sure, usu- 
ally the House has reduced the President's 
request; but Presidents have a way of re- 
questing funds with a possible cut in mind. 
Foreign aid has run on, year after year after 
year, to a sum of about $4 billion, annually, 
give or take a few million, for a total since 
the end of World War II of around $100 
billion, 

Those who want the cut restored will set- 
tle again for around $4 billion. But that 
is no reduction; for if we keep on authoriz- 
ing and appropriating 64 billion, where will 
the reductions suggested by the Clay Com- 
mittee be made? He did suggest them, we 
should remember; “It can be carefully and 
gradually reduced, barring extraordinary de- 
velopments,“ he writes this newspaper. But 
this is “too great a cut in 1 year,” he adds. 

Well, we remain unconvinced about that. 
We have been told for almost two decades 
now that foreign aid is the fulcrum with 
which the United States will move ours to 
become a better world. Peace depends upon 
it (peace, in our view, depends upon our own 
ability to meet aggression or threats of ag- 
gression), and world stability and security, 
as well as our farflung alliances, depend upon 
foreign aid, 

Perhaps we should look at the present state 
of all those alliances, as seen through the 
eyes of Mr. Max Frankel of the New York 
Times. On October 12, 3 days after General 
Clay's letter and 11 days before Senator 
Javrrs and HUMPHREY'S, Mr. Frankel wrote 
an appraisal which appears in part at the 
bottom of these columns. 

In brief, Mr. Frankel's summation of 
world affairs does not, in our view, argue 
for continued expenditures in foreign aid 
of anything near what we have been spend- 
ing. 

Our is this: If, after $100 billion 
has been spent we have so little to show for 
it in the way of an orderly world, whether 
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one speaks of economics, peace, or the 
spread of democratic institutions, does any- 
one believe that if we had spent $200 billion 
the world would be better off? Or that if we 
had spent only $50 billion the world would 
be worse off than it is? 

We think the answer to both questions is 
the same. The answer is no. 

Everyone, including General Clay and 
Senators Javirs and HUMPHREY are agreed 
that foreign aid cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue forever. The Senators’ memo states 
plainly: “Moreover the United States now 
has an end to its foreign aid programs in 
mind, even though the end for some coun- 
tries is not clearly in sight.” 

But the way to begin is to begin. For- 
elgn ald now goes, according to Senators 
Javrrs and HUMPHREY, to a total of 71 coun- 
tries. It would be hard to convince the 
American people who put up the money that 
the security of the United States depends 
upon how much aid we give to 71 countries. 
It would even be harder to conyince them 
that all will remain well if we spend $4 
billion on foreign aid but that things will 
go to pot if we spend only $3.5 billion. We 
must begin reductions sometime, some place. 
The time, at least in our view, is now. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 

the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 265, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). £ 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price suficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on ares (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Tom Connally 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial in one of our well-known and 
widely read newspapers, the New Bed- 
ford Standard-Times, about our late 
colleague and most respected Senator, 
Tom Connally. It shows the regard in 
which he was held in Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tom CONNALLY 


As chairman of the Senate Re- 
lations Committee during World War I and 
its aftermath, Thomas Terry Connally be- 
came an international figure, but remained 
in many respects what he said he was when 
he first went to Congress in 1917—a “coun- 
try lawyer.” 

He listed himself in the Congressional 
He 


affairs with the homely phrases of his na- 
tive Texas. 

Speaking as the statesman, he said be- 
fore war came to the United States in 1941 
that this country should “maintain a pol- 
icy of resistance to conquest of democratic 
countries by dictators * * . Then, as a 
Texan, he put the same thought another 
way by adding no nation should be allowed 
to become “too big for its britches.” 

Yet he was in no sense provincial. It was 
Connally who gave heavily of his time for 
more than 4 years to promoting Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's dream of a world organization 
to keep the peace. Due in large measure to 
Connally’s leadership, the issue of American 
membership in the subsequently formed 
United Nations was taken out of politics. 
He went to the San Francisco conference 
which in the spring of 1945 framed the 
U.N. Charter and helped to obtain the Sen- 
ate's ratification—with only two adverse 
votes. 

But Connally, who was a “firm believer in 
the world security system,” who was willing 
to give it every chance, nevertheless was a 
Tealist as well as a stanch protector of his 
country’s rights. 

As the dreams for world peace faded be- 
fore the onslaught of cold war and Iron 
Curtain tactics, the Texan told his Senate 
colleagues it was “imperative that the 
United States maintain an adequate Army, 
a superior Navy and a superlative Air 
Force —for defense and for sustaining “our 
international rights and obligations.” 

In this same frame of mind, Mr. Connally 
was sufficiently perceptive to sense the abyss 
between hope and truth in international af- 
fairs. The same Senator who was a leading 
fighter to give the U.N. an opportunity to 
prove itself realized the United States re- 
quired protection from foreign laws as well 
as from foreign tanks, if either was against 
our best interests. 
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court jurisdiction involving the United 
States to those cases that the US. Senate 
decides the Court is competent to judge. 
Connally guided this reservation through 
the Senate; it bears his name and is a fit- 
ting monument to the outstanding “coun- 
try lawyer” who served his country long and 
well. 


The Vulnerability of Our Land-Based 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the October 1963 issue of Navy 
magazine: 

The Senate has advised and consented to 
the limited nuclear test ban treaty with the 
Soviet Union by a vote of 80 to 19. Sixty- 
six votes were needed for ratification. 

The agreement, which permits only under- 
ground nuclear explosions, is now the law of 
the land. There is, therefore, only academic 
interest in the observation by some critics 
that (1) the pact might have failed of ratifi- 
cation if all the uneasy Senators had not 
voted for it on the ground that to do other- 
wise would embarrass the United States be- 
cause the President had already signed it 
and (2) there would have been no treaty at 
all if the Senate had been asked to advise 
and consent to its signing before the event. 

But the Senate debate focused some (alas, 
not nearly enough) attention on a problem 
of transcendent importance to the national 
security. This matter concerns the vulner- 
ability of our land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBM's), the Atlases, 
Titans, and Minutemen. 

WE JUST DON’T KNOW 


Briefly, the problem involves these consid- 
erations: 

The Russians have exploded very large 
hydrogen. bombs—up to 60 megatons or 60 
million tons of TNT equivalent and Ameri- 
can officials concede they can build them up 
to 100 megatons or more. We are not certain 
what effect such monster bombs will have 
on our radars, underground missiles and con- 
trol and firing posts because we have never 
exploded weapons that large and the treaty 
now bars us from doing so. 

Last year, when President Kennedy was ex- 
plaining why we had to resume nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere, he put it this way: 

“We are spending great sums of money on 
radar to alert our defenses and develop anti- 
missile systems—on the communications 
which enable our command and control cen- 
our 


“But we cannot be certain how much of 
the preparation will turn out to be useless, 
blacked out, paralyzed or destroyed by the 
complex effects of nuclear explosion.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s statement was made on 
March 2, 1962, before he or any other West- 
erner knew of the Soviet plan to build and 
test monster bombs later in the year. Ac- 
cordingly, what he said then might be said 
now with the same persuasiveness. In fact, 
we discovered more about a phenomenon 
called electromagnetic pulse, a heavy surge 
of energy generated by nuclear explosions, 
in our 1962 tests. Some scientists and mili- 
tary men fear that EMP, as it is called, has 
the capability to deactivate our missiles in 
their silos by fusing electronic circuits and 
agitating the delicate electronic components, 
No one at the Pentagon can say for sure that 
it doesn’t. The following comment by Mis- 
siles and Rockets magazine may, therefore, 
be properly in order: 

“It could mean that the United States has 
invested billions of dollars in a maginot line 
of Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman missiles 
which could be rendered harmless by the 
new Soviet development. 

What is the Pentagon planning to do about 
this threat to the larger part of our deterrent/ 
retaliatory ‘missile force—the stuffed-in- 
concrete portion? According to Dr. Harold 
Brown, Deputy Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Engineering, the Pentagon will 
“design around our uncertainties." And 
what does that mean? Principally this: We 
will spend more millions for more radars, 
missiles, and silos and a new fire-control 
system which would allow us to launch our 
land-based rockets from an airplane. 

It seems to us that there is a more sensible, 
less, expensive way of solving the vulner- 
ability problem and it is distressing that 
the land-oriented leaders of the Defense De- 
partment haven't discovered it. (Senator 
Henry Jackson of Washington has, we are 
happy to relate.) It is, simply, to transfer 
more of our strategic missile deterrent to 
the security of the seas. This means more 
Polaris submarines. It means putting Po- 
laris aboard surface warships—as we are 
asking NATO to do; it means we should 
develop larger warheads for new seaborne 
rockets. 

WE NEED A “MIX” BUT— 

We do not advocate that all our ballistic 
missiles be seaborne. We should have a 
“mix” of ship-based and land-based rockets 
although, in our opinion, the latter should 
be of the mobile, less-vulnerable variety. 

But commonsense dictates that the far 
larger portion should be moving about and 
hidden in the 70 percent of the earth's sur- 
face that is blue water rather than embedded 
in concrete in the 2 percent occupied by 
the United States. 

Despite the economic and political con- 
siderations that unquestionably enter into 
such matters, some day the American peo- 
ple, who have been told over and over again 
that we will not shoot first, will rise up and 
demand to know why we are putting 80 
many big, juicy targets in our homeland— 
targets which can only draw a rain of ther- 
monuclear death and firestorms in case of 
war. 

We hope that on Navy Day, 1963, when 
many Americans will be thinking about “sea- 
power for the seventies” and “the four-ocean 
challenge,” that our top Defense Department 
civilians will ponder the map of the world, 
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take note of the vast areas of blue and then 
reconsider the composition of our strategic 
missile forces. 


Early Supporter Now Doubts ARA’s 
Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Area Redevelopment Act amend- 
ments of 1963 were defeated in the House 
in June of this year by a vote of 209 to 
204. Subsequently, another bill provid- 
ing further authorizations for this pro- 
gram passed in the other body and an 
amended version of the Senate bill has 
been favorably reported out of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and is 
now awaiting action by the House Rules 
Committee. 

Because of the current interest in 
ARA, the comments and conclusions of 
one who is knowledgeable on this subject, 
who earlier supported the ARA program, 
but now describes it as a “futile attempt 
to help too many communities,” should 
be of interest to all Members, I, there- 
fore, include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the Sunday, 
November 3, 1963, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post entitled “Early Supporter 
Now Doubts ARA’s Value,” by Julius 
Duscha, staff reporter of the Post, in 
which he discusses the criticism of ARA 
by Sar A. Leviatan, research professor 
of labor economics at George Washing- 
ton University. 

The article follows: 

Eanlr SUPPORTER Now Dousts ARA’s VALUE 
(By Julius Duscha) 

An early supporter of depressed area legis- 
lation has sharply criticized the program for 
“its futile attempt to help too many com- 
munities.” 

The criticism came from Sar A. Levitan, 
research professor of labor economics at 
George Washington University. 

Levitan raises serious questions about the 
2-year-old in a just-completed book- 
length study of it financed by the Ford 
Foundation. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
was set up by Congress in 1961 to provide 
loans and grants to help bring industry and 
jobs to such areas as southern West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky where unemployment 
is chronic. ‘ 

The 8389 million depressed areas program 
was the first major economic legislation pro- 
posed by the Kennedy administration. It 
also was one of the first major pieces of leg- 
islation approved by Congress after Mr. Ken- 
nedy took office in 1961. 

Last June the House defeated legislation 
providing an additional $455 million for the 
depressed areas program. Although the Sen- 
ate approved the additional funds 2 weeks 
after the House vote, no effort to try to pass 
the program in the House in expected before 
next year. 

Levitan attributes the House defeat of 
the legislation largely to a feeling among 
many Representatives that the program has 
been administered on a political basis. 
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But Levitan's principal criticism of the 
program is that it has spread too thin what 
he considers an “extremely limited“ 
package of tools.” 

He notes that more than a third of the 
Nation’s 3,100 counties are eligible for ARA 
aid. Many counties were brought into the 

rogram because of provisions put into the 
legislation to get votes for it from southern 
Senators and Representatives from States 
with declining rural populations. 

Levitan notes that one of the original jus- 
tifications for the ARA was that it would 
provide jobs and industry for declining 
communities where public facilities were go- 
ing to waste and were deteriorating. 

“But,” he adds, “more than half of the 
designated ARA larger areas, with a labor 
force of more than 15,000, have experienced 
a growth in population between 1950 and 
1960. 

“Similarly, the population of a third of 
the smaller designated areas * * * increased 
between 1950 and 1960, despite the fact that 
many of these areas are predominantly rural 
and would be expected to reflect the sharp 
decline in agricultural employment." 

Levitan goes on to note that “not all de- 
pressed communities can be sayed.” 

He says “the solution for most of the un- 
employment in depressed areas whose re- 
source base has been depleted may lie in 
equipping the unemployed with skills which 
would be marketable in other areas. 

“Many resource-based depressed communi- 
tles,“ he adds, are located in isolated areas 
where new economic activity can be intro- 
duced only at prohibitive costs. Other de- 
pressed areas, particularly rural, have never 
developed an adequate economic base and 
the social capital invested in such areas is 
normally insignificant.” 

Levitan concludes that “a depressed area 
program can be effective only when the num- 
ber of depressed areas is reduced to manage- 
able proportions and only areas with a 
potential for development at a reasonable 
economic cost are made eligible to participate 
in the program.” 

He suggests that preferential tax treat- 
ment be given companies that move to de- 
pressed areas. Only in this way, he argues, 
will “blue chip“ companies be persuaded to 
move to these areas. 

Levitan also believes that Federal grant- 
m-ald programs should give special consid- 
eration to depressed areas. 


Budget Makers Are Not Budget Cutters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, during de- 
bate on the tax bill, many eloquent 
speeches were made by proponents of the 
bill expressing the need for making a 
choice between two roads. The House 
and the American people were told that 
if we passed this tax bill we were plac- 
ing our reliance on the private sector of 
the economy and rejecting the pump- 
priming operations of the public sector. 
In addition, we were told that the Presi- 
dent had on at least three separate oc- 
casions joined in this Magna Carta of 
fiscal responsibility. To substantiate 
this, a letter to Chairman Mutts, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, signed by 
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the President was revealed for all to 
See. 
Apparently this much-talked- about 
noble pledge does not extend to the 
Kennedy budgetmakers. A recent ar- 
tiele appearing in the November 1 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal gives all of 
us who are economy minded cause for 
alarm. The article stated: 

BUDGET Makers ARE Not BUDGET CUTTERS 

Budget makers slyly shape spending plans 
to avoid wrecking tax cut chances. 

They figure the tax bill will still be pending 
when the budget goes to Congress in January; 
conservatives will rebel unless spending 
boosts are limited. So policymakers warn 
agencies that big new job-creating projects 
must be kept out of the original budget. 
They promise to seek extra funds for some 
later on, when the tax bill is out of the way. 

Kennedy men sweat as lawmakers try to 
pin down their stand on big new public 
works outlays now. Officials try to assure 
liberal Democrats they favor antiunemploy- 
ment projects generally, but within Ken- 
nedy’s promised budget hold down. The ad- 
ministration holds careful briefing sessions 
before Capitol hearings, to make sure all its 
witnesses get the delicate line straight. 

Approach of 1964 elections promises to 
sharpen tax cut versus spending disputes 
among Congress Democrats. Kennedy strat- 
egists fear embarrassing clamor by liberals 
for bigger job-creating outlays. 


Salute to a Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


| OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
principal characteristics of despotic, au- 
thoritarian governments is the secrecy 
in which they shroud their operations. 

And a fundmental, vital trait of dem- 
ocratic governments is their willingness 
to make available to the people and the 
press detailed information about their 
operations. 

In recent years, we have observed an 
ominous trend in our Federal Govern- 
ment, a trend typified by bureaucrats in 
the executive branch who crouch behind 
the public information section of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act of 1946 to 
withhold information from the Congress, 
from the press and from the people of 
this country. 

A recognized leader in the fight for 
freedom of information, so essential to 
our democratic processes, is the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, the Hon- 
orable Epwarp V. Lona. Senator Lona 
has introduced legislation which would 
amend the Administrative Procedure Act 
to clarify and preserve the right of the 
public to information about their Gov- 
ernment. 

An outstanding newspaper in my con- 
gressional district, the St. Joseph, Mo., 
Gazette, recently paid editorial tribute 
to Senator Lone for his efforts to protect 
the citizen’s fundamental right to know 
what his Government is doing and under 
leave to extend my remarks I include this 
editorial: 
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SALUTE To A SENATOR 


Hearings now in progress before a Senate 
committee headed by Senator Enwarp V, 
Lonc, of Missouri, are of vital interest and 
importance to everyone. 

They are being conducted by the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee in conjunction with 
a “freedom of information” bill which seeks 
to establish the public right to information 
about governmental operations, and to set 
forth the means by which such information 
will be required by law to be made available. 

This is not just a bill for newspapers. The 
fundamental importance of information 
about governmental activities often is over- 
looked. We have, since the start of the 
American system of democracy, taken for 
granted that the people would be told what 
their Government was doing. If through 
no other way, it has been assumed that we 
could learn of governmental doings through 
our own elected representatives to the Con- 


gress. 

Of late, however, there has been a trend 
toward secrecy in Government. Labels of 
“classified” or “top secret“ have been stamp- 
ed across documents dealing with foreign 
policy, the Defense Department, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and others which deny 
even those in Congress access to information. 

Said Senator Lone recently in reference to 
the observance of National Newspaper Week, 
October 13-19: 

“There has never been greater need for a 
full and free flow of information than to- 
day. * Since an informed public its the 
foundation of our system of government, and 
the press is the most important means by 
which the public keeps informed, it follows 
that our need of a strong and free press was 
never greater.” 

As a part of the free press of which he 
speaks, we salute Senator Lona with a strong 
and sincere commendation of his work in 
pushing for legislation which will provide 
a step away from managed news and protect 
the public from the dangers of secrecy in 
Government, 


Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater Before 
the California Federation of Republican 
Women, Coronado, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican women of California were 
thrilled last month to present as their 
featured speaker our distinguished col- 
league from the other body, the Honor- 
able Barry GOLDWATER. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include as a portion of 
my remarks the text of his speech of 
October 3, 1963, before the California 
Federation of Republican Women at the 
Hotel Del Coronado, in Coronado, Calif., 
in my congressional district: 

REMARKS BY SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER, 
REPUBLICAN, OF ARIZONA, BEFORE THE CALI- 
FORNIA FEDERATION OF REPUBLICAN WOMEN, 
OCTOBER 3, 1963, CORONADO, CALIF. 

I am very glad to be here today and I will 
tell you why. 

Like President Kennedy I thoroughly 
enjoy these nonpolitical safaris into the 
Far West. They give you a chance to get 
out and meet the people and kiss a few 
babies. They give you a bright feeling of 
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being able to grind a political ax behind a 
smokescreen of nonpartisanship. 

Of course, if you have been reading the 
newspapers you know that the President's 
tour was devoted to the cause of conserva- 
tion.“ Now I hope you got the word cor- 
rectly. I said “conservation,” not “conserva- 
tism.” 

And, even though there is a lot of sub- 
stance that connects these two words, I 
think you should know that the President 
had in mind such things as natural re- 
sources, Wildlife preserves, waterway systems, 
and national parks. This, of course, is com- 
mendable even though the projects men- 
tioned are the kind that appeal to large 
blocs of American voters. 

Now, I have been making a few appear- 
ances, too. And I must confess that my 
major objective these days is conservation. 
But it is a different kind of conservation 
than the one which held the President's 
nonpolitical attention. My interest is in 
conserving the basic values of American life, 
as well as conserving our natural resources 
and the like. 

But I suggest that what really needs con- 
serving today—in the most urgent and im- 
portant sense—is the freedom of the individ- 
ual, the military strength of the Nation and 
the constitutional system of checks and bal- 
ances and our capitalist economic system. 

In the field of foreign affairs our job right 
now is the conservation of our national honor 
and the protection of our position as leader 
of the free world. 

In the domestic sphere, our job is to con- 
serve the free enterprise protect the 
concept of limited Government and conserve 
the right of our people to run their own 
affairs without interference from the Fed- 
eral Government, 

These are the important items on the Re- 
publican conservation list. They take a 
lot of doing and I can tell you right now that 
we are counting heavily on you women to 
help get the job done. 

You know, I always like to speak before 
a group of Republican women. Not only 
because I have an especially high regard for 
the female of the species, but because I know 
that when the chips are down in a political 
campaign it is always the women who pitch 
in and take on the tough chores. You know 
men are sometimes a little reluctant to do 
the doorbell ringing, or work on registration 
or handle the mailing and telephone cam- 
paigns. But never the women. They work 
with the enthusiasm of dedication to a great 
cause, 

Frankly, I don't know what we would do 
in the Republican Party without the women 
who go in for political action. I shudder 
to think what might have happened to me in 
my two campaigns for the U.S. Senate If it 
hadn't been for the women who worked and, 
of course, the women who voted. 

Let me say that I commend you for your 
efforts and I salute you for your accom- 
plishments in the field of sound government 
and individual freedom. Tou can take it 
from me, if you will, that the Republican 
women, not only here in California but all 
over the country, are an indispensable ad- 
junct to the rough-and-tumble campaign 
we face next year. And I believe that any 
one who has the good fortune to run for pub- 
lic office on the Republican ticket next year 
will find it highly comforting to wake every 
morning to the sure knowledge that women 
ae: you are backing him and working for 


While traveling out here I got to thinking 
about the recent events in the Congress and 
in the Government and I became more con- 


Since the end of World War II we've spent 
billions beefing up our security so that Khru- 
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shchey couldn't bury us, only to discover 
that in the past few weeks what the Ken- 
nedys are really working for is a Soviet- 
American mutual aid society. 

Think it over. In less than a month the 
New Prontier has offered to pick up the check 
for half the cost of a joint shot to the moon, 
stop testing nuclear weapons in the air and, 
finally, bail out the highly vaunted Soviet 
farm collective with a lot of what Im willing 
to bet will be tons of free American wheat. 

There is an old line somewhere that goes: 
“If you can't lick them join them,” but I for 
one am not quite ready to lay down and play 
Rover to Kremlin tunes. And I doubt if 
any of you are either. 

I think the trouble is that within the past 
few years we've been getting a brainwashing 
on the subject of Soviet capabilities. Some 
of those who are pushing the hardest for 
accommodation with the Communists would 
have us believe that the Soviets are superior 
to us all the way across the board. They 
have a better educational system, some pro- 
fessors claim; they have better vocational 
schools, some planners insist; have a 
better agricultural system; better scientists, 
and so on and so on. In fact, we seem to 
have been exposed to some kind of Red- 
painted Utopia where those who once wanted 
to bury us are now mellowing. We are led 
to believe that Americans, in distrusting the 
Russians, are creating world tensions that 
must be reduced. We never seem to hear 
about the world tensions which the Soviets 
have created. The President, in one of his 
nonpolitical speeches last week, insisted that 
under his administration Communists have 
been stopped. 

All I can say is that if they were stopped 
in Cuba, if they have been stopped in Laos, 
if they have been stopped in Vietnam, if 
they have been pushed back in Berlin— 
then I will eat my babushka. We have, 
however, prevented them from on 
Miami—they are still 90 miles away. 

I think we ought to be proud of America 
and the fact that throughout the cold war 
we have not been the instigators of tension 
between East and West. I think we ought 
to stick up for America, the only country in 
the world that I know of that goes around 
asking everybody what they think of us. 

If your husband thought there was some- 
thing wrong with him, he would probably 
talk it over with you and not trot around 
the neighborhood taking a public opinion 
poll on his faults. But not the New Fron- 
tier. The architects of the present admin- 
istration want to know what Khrushehev's 
temperature is every morning. They want 
to know how General deGaulle enjoyed his 
breakfast. They want to know every last 
Syllable of what Mao Tse-tung had to say 
about Russia in his latest diatribe. 

At the State Department I suppose all of 
this international gossip is highly interest- 
ing. But what to me is vastly more impor- 
tant is what our sworn enemies are doing— 
not what they say or how they feel. 

What today is actually going on in this 
country in the administration's dealings with 
foreign nations is a vast campaign to see no 
difference, hear no difference, and no 
difference. There seems to be a sort of 
quasi-official feeling that we are engaging in 
a love feast with the Soviets that only we can 
disrupt. 

Along the New Frontier the idea is to con- 
form or keep quiet. Nothing must be done 
to rufie Mr. Khrushchey’s feelings or lead 
him to think that we are to the 
Soviets in any category. We do not hear a 
tough note out of this administration unless 
it is directed at one of our tried and proven 
allies. 

Actually the President has my sympathy. 
Not all of it, but some of it. 

Vigor—or vigah—is now a galloping ghost. 
It is being expended where it doesn't count. 
The strength which we spent billions to build 
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Is no longer used in the fashion that General 
Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles used to 
protect freedom against an aggressive enemy. 
No, today we must sign a treaty with the very 
people the President went on nationwide 
television just a year ago to accuse of perfidy 
in Cuba. What makes these international 
liars any more trustworthy today than they 
were 12 months ago when they sat in the 
President's Office and insisted they had no 
offensive missiles in Cuba? What makes us 
accept the idea that this nuclear test ban 
treaty is different from the dozens and 
dozens of other treaties which the Soviets 
have broken? 

On the domestic front, the New Frontier is 
equally disappointing. In Washington right 
now you are passé unless you agree that 
Government has got to grow at the same rate 
as the population. President Kennedy is just 
as convinced of this today as he is with the 
idea that without him America would not 
be going forward. 

I suggest there is no logic in trying to 
connect population growth with Government 
growth. For example, there are fewer farm- 
ers today but there are far more paid em- 
ployees in the Department of Agriculture. If 
it keeps up at the present rate there will be 
a bureaucrat in Washington for every indi- 
vidual engaged in tilling the soil. 

Not many years ago & corporation I happen 
to know about totaled its profits, filed its tax 
return, and went about its business of sup- 
plying the American public with goods and 
services, creating jobs in the Today 
that same corporation has to file 3,600 Gov- 
ernment forms every year on tax matters 
alone, Another firm files 37,683 Government 
reports annually totalling 48,285 man-hours 
of work—labor that produces absolutely 
nothing except an excuse for hiring more 
file clerks in Washington, 

I have heard that it costs the railroads $5 
million a year just to file reports with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This, of 
course, is a sick industry and you can guess 


Actually, you know, the Government is 
smothering us with loving kindness and de- 
yoted attention to our private affairs. The 
cost in dollars alone is phenomenal, but it 
is far more serious when it is counted in 
individual liberties. 

In the first 6 months of this session of 
Congress President Kennedy made 207 re- 
quests for spending authority and 70 re- 
quests for additional executive power. 

This, again following the population 
growth, is an increase of more than 100 
money requests and 40 power requests over 
the requests to the entire session of the 
previous Congress. 

Actually there is scarcely a corner, a niche 
or a cranny of our lives that isn’t covered by 
some real or proposed edict of government. 
I don't see how we take it and I hope that, 
with your help, we won't have to take it 
much longer. 

I say to you that the way to keep this 
country great is to give it the freedom to 
breathe, to stop laying hands on our people 
every time a new child is born, to stop the 
Government from peering over our shoulders 
at every juncture of human endeavor. 

Sometimes we're inclined to forget that 
nothing was leaning over the shoulders of 
our Founding Fathers but loaded muskets 
when they put together a new governmental 
experiment in human freedom. 

Inventiveness, free enterprise, and a will- 
ingness to work and grow in our own way 
led to the building of the most productive 
Nation the world has ever known. 

The same things will keep it growing, if 
our people have a chance to display these 
virtues. 

In California you've got problems. We all 
have problems and we must seize the chance 
to solve most of them ourselves because un- 
less we keep the door bolted and the win- 
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dows fastened, somebody from Washington 
will be out here trying to solve them for us— 
and at double the local cost. 

And, of course, when Washington moves in 
on a local problem, we get far more than 
help. We get tons of advice and counsel and 
beneath the well-modulated suggestions will 
be the mailed fist of centralized government. 

Now there are cures for these problems. 
Republican cures. And if we don’t foul up 
the medicine with our own rancor I'm sure 
the American people will find the remedies 
palatable. 

You know, as Republicans we wear a pretty 
proud label. But it sets us apart from our 
fellow citizens of different political persua- 
sion only in that what we believe we have 
consistently believed. 

Our word is good. We can still spell thrift, 
honesty and dedication. 

We've never had to apologize for what we've 
tried to do for America, and we never will. 

With this much going for us I don’t see 
how we can lose. And we can't lose if we'll 
just take a raincheck when the arguments 
start about what kind of a Republican one 
or the other of us happens to be. 

I'm a Republican right down to my giz- 
zard. I always have been and I will con- 
tinue to be. 

I'm not going to read anyone out of the 
party. But I will read anyone into the party 
that I can get my hands on. If they can get 
to the polls in the right frame of mind we 
need them. And I doubt that a single one 
of them could pollute our ,party or strain 
our integrity after the many years we have 
stood for what is right and just and hon- 
orable for our beloved country. 

Republicans do not have to be told what 
will happen to America if we continue down 
the road the administration is traveling. It 
is a road that leads to ruin, and you know 
it as well as I do. 

It’s a historic road, littered with the bodies 
of dead governments and wrecked freedom. 

It’s a road that goes nowhere but down- 
hill. 

In my mind it’s almost a sin when vigorous, 
intelligent, and economically independent 
people turn to the Federal Government for 
aid and succor in solving most of their 
community and State problems when they 
can be solved close to home. 

There is a place for the Federal Govern- 
ment in our lives—a big one. 

It was conceived by our Founding Fa- 
thers as an instrument to raise the militia 
and the money to support them to protect 
us from aggression. 

That is a function it can do and it is a 
function Americans respond to with patriotic 

ess 


The blame for our failures in confining 
the functions of the Federal Government lies 
not alone with the President or the Presi- 
dents who preceded him. Congress must 
bear an equal burden in creating the climate 
of centralism that has engulfed us. 

I say to you here today, that the remedy 
is not half as drastic as the disease. The 
remedy is to elect Republicans in large num- 
bers to the House and Senate next year as 
you choose a Republican President. 

The only pain and suffering will be on the 
other side, and it will be enlightening to 
handle the whole problem on an out-patient 
basis. 

Let me repeat, that as Americans we need 
not offer any apology to any other humans 
on the face of the earth. Woodrow Wilson 
said that “only free people can hold their 
purpose steady to a common end, and prefer 
the interest of mankind to any narrow in- 
terest of their own.” 

We have for decades held that purpose 
and continue to do so. 

We have, however, reached a point where 
we are obligated as a free people to hold to 
the purpose of our own way of life. 

It is a purpose that is the maryel of the 
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world, the call of freedom to the enslayed, 
the beacon of eternal hope to the oppressed. 

It is American and I love it. I am proud 
of the chance to work for it, to try and make 
it a better country for us all. 


Television Coverage of Matters Involving 
Executive Decision Can Tarnish Na- 


tional Dignity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of October 27, 
1963: 

BEHIND CLOSED DOORS— TELEVISION COVERAGE 
OF MATTERS INVOLVING EXECUTIVE DECISION 
CAN TARNISH NATIONAL DIGNITY 

(By Jack Gould) 

When the New Frontier took office it was 
no particular secret that one of the strongest 
voices excesses in broadcasting was 
that of Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy. 
Not only did he have a decisive influence 
over the selection of new members of the 
Federal Communications Commission but 
also, in informal conferences with network 
executives, he made clear his special concern 
over the quality of TV programing offered to 
young people. 

At the same time, however, few men in 
public life have more keenly appreciated the 
importance of television in the political 
arena. The part played by the televised de- 
bates in the election of his brother to the 
Presidency spoke for itself and since taking 
office the New Frontier has consistently wel- 
3 intensified TV coverage of its activi- 

es. 

Such awareness of the desirability of open 
communication between the highest echelons 
of government and the viewing citizen in 
many ways has proved highly effective. The 
impromptu television conversations between 
President Kennedy and network reporters 
have added a new dimension to public com- 
prehension of the problems, opportunities, 
and limitations of the Presidential office. 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy’s delightful tour of 
the White House immeasurably enhanced 
the set owner’s sense of personal identifica- 
tion with government and its traditions. 

REDUCING REMOTENESS 

Indeed, President Kennedy frequently has 
done remarkably well in reducing through 
television the feeling of remoteness be- 
tween Washington and the individual home. 
Where there might be a complaint is in his 
failure to use the small screen sufficiently to 
mobilize support for his legislative proposals. 
On this count it could be suggested that he 
has confused the underexposure of the is- 
sues that really count with fear of over- 
exposure of his own personality. 

If ambivalence has attended the White 
House use of television it is in part, of 
course, a reflection of the larger Presidential 
concept of practical leadership, a question 
more political than electronic. But it also 
reflects in some degree the tantalizing temp- 
tation that TV holds for public figures. 
Sooner or later, it seems, mere accommoda- 
tion of the repertorial TV medium gives way 
to a yearning to participate in the actual 
production of a program. And always there 
is the enormously human conceit of non- 
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Professionals that they can put on a TV 
show and still be just themselves. 

In the Eisenhower administration the ex- 
ample came in a simulated cabinet that was 
supposed to introduce the viewer to the inner 
workings of government. Last week it was 
the Kennedy administration's turn when it 
invited the set owner to eavesdrop on Wash- 
ington's handling of last June's integration 
crisis at the University of Alabama. 

INTO THE TRAP 


Ironically, it was Attorney General Ken- 
nedy who walked straight into the trap, mo- 
Mentarily demeaning government through 
a careless flirtation with the entertainment 
business. Robert Drew, documentary pro- 
ducer, and the American Broadcasting Co., 
provided the bait with the suggestion that 
Cameras could be set up in offices and homes 
of the protagonists without intruding on 
the substance of events. 

Yet the bizarre nature of the venture 
quickly asserted itself. For the Attorney 
General to tolerate cameras in the privacy of 
his home during the height of a national 
crisis of itself borders on the unbelievable. 
To a matter of utmost seriousness there was 
imparted a feeling of play acting that seemed 
Wholly out of place. 

Mr. Drew's program offered nothing new 
of legitimate public concern. One saw the 
President looking more haggard and worn 
than he has ever appeared on TV, but one 
heard only a paraphrase of this conversation 
in the White House. The deliberations over 
what should be said in his speech commit- 
ting the administration to full equality of all 
Citizens were not related. 

Instead, there was primarily only a visual 


Chanics of ousting the Governor from the 
doorway of the university the emphasis was 
on a game of strategy, with the good guys 
winning over the bad guy. 

In considerable measure the program only 
distorted the Alabama crisis. That Governor 
Wallace defied the courts of the land and 
finally gave in was of secondary importance. 
For the viewer the dominant impression was 
of extremely bright young men in the Justice 
Department relishing the of huge 
forces to bring down an individual. 

The managed theatricality of the docu- 
mentary was evidenced in an episode involv- 
ing Nicholas Katzenbach, Deputy Attorney 
General, in Tuscaloosa. In the best jutting 
jaw style of fearless Dick Tracys, Mr. Katzen- 
bach and an aid sternly ordered bystanders 
away from a radio-equipped car offering di- 
rect communication with Washington. Se- 
crecy had to be preserved. So TV viewers 
later could hear everything. 

The dilemma of the citizen is that he never 
Will know what may have been said or done 
for the benefit of the camera. The uncer- 
tainty will exist no matter how vehement 
any denials, which was the original flaw in 
the program's concept. And eyebrows are 
bound to be raised when it happens that a 
Program totally dependent on the coopera- 
tion of the Justice Department dutifully 
PREIE its operatives in a most fiattering 

ight, 
WORLDWIDE CIRCULATION 


Of even more fundamental importance is 
the matter of giving worldwide circulation 
to private remarks made in periods of ten- 
sion and emotion. When a viewer hears At- 
torney General Kennedy suggest that Gov- 
ernor Wallace be treated as a second-rater 
who was merely wasting everyone's time, the 
effect is to detract from the essential honor 
With which the administration conducted 
itself in its difficult relations with Governor 
Wallace. Outward reserve is not unbecom- 
ing to a country’s leaders. 

The modern world’s propensity for want- 
ing to be on the inside of the inside is 
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matched only by the eagerness of so many 
others to perform in a fishbowl. But surely 
in matters of delicate Executive decision 
there is much to be said for the wisdom of 
total privacy, of complete avoidance of any 
compromises that might tarnish the actions 
of a government which is being scrutinized 
the world over. Not all countries have made 
the commitment to television; many still re- 
spect national dignity. 


Where Is the Initiative? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I enclose the following article 
by David Lawrence which will appear in 
the U.S. News & World Report of No- 
vember 11, 1963: 

WHERE'S THE INITIATIVE? 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy’s speech delivered at 
the University of Maine on October 19 de- 
serves careful reading. Adroit in style and 
rhetoric, it emphasizes the President's pal- 
pable effort to do business with the tyrants 
in the Kremlin. 

Mr. Kennedy says the American people can 
“recall with pride” their conduct of a year 
ago when they witnessed the “military con- 
frontation between the two great nuclear 
powers.” He adds that, while “well aware of 
the risks of resistance,” this country “refused 
to tolerate the Soviets’ attempt to place nu- 
clear weapons in this hemisphere,” but that 
it was nevertheless necessary at the same 
time to search for “fair and peaceful 
solutions.” 

The President today seems satisfied with 
the solutions.“ Yet, for the first time in 
our history, we have allowed a hostile Euro- 
pean power to establish and maintain a mili- 
tary foothold in this hemisphere. This is 
still an ignominious fact. We continue to 
speculate about the number of Soviet troops 
2 “technicians” who remain in Cuba. And 

acquiesce in the acts of subver- 
— plotted there against our neighbors. 
The last year has witnessed the overthrow 
of several governments in Latin America re- 
sulting from widespread turbulence inspired 
by Communist subversives, helped with 
Communist funds and munitions, and di- 
rected in large part from Cuba. 

The President asserts that we didn’t win 
a victory a year ago nor suffer a defeat— 
that, while the Cuban missile episode was 
to some observers evidence of “Communist 
duplicity,” the outcome has been regarded 
by others here and abroad as an indication 
of the Soviets' peaceful intentions,” But 
why have we glossed over this flagrant act 
of aggression in our hemisphere? Why has 
the President emphasized instead a search 
for some more or less irrelevant agreements, 
even as he admits that “we still live in the 
shadows of war”? 

Mr. Kennedy explains that “all of these 
elements of American policy and Allied pol- 
icy toward the Soviet Union are directed at 
a single, comprehensive goal—namely, con- 
vincing the Soviet leaders that it is dangerous 
for them to engage in direct or indirect 
aggression, futile for them to impose their 
will and their system on other unwilling 
people, and beneficial to them, as well as to 
the world, to join in the achievement of a 
genuine and enforceable peace.” 
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But why are we dealing solely with the 
“leaders” in the Kremlin? What has become 
of the heroic principles first enunciated by 
President Wilson in World War I and re- 
iterated in World War II, as American and 
Allied youth gave their lives to save people— 
not to perpetuate autocratic governments? 

The only force which can assure peace in 
the world is not the Kremlin but the people 
of the Soviet Union and of the Communist- 
bloc countries. 

The President uses often the phrases of 
resoluteness, but they are accompanied al- 
ways by the plea for talk and more talk with 
the Soviet rulers. He says: 

“Let us always make clear our willingness 
to talk, if talk will help, and our readiness to 
fight, if ight we must. Let us resolve to be 
the masters, not the victims, of our history, 
controlling our own destiny without giving 
way to blind suspicion and emotion. Let 
us distinguish between our hopes and our 
illusions.” 

This refiects an indecisiveness and dis- 
regard of basic principles that has again 
and again frustrated Western governments 
and brought war to Europe. This not the 
way to become the masters of our history 
but its victims. For we cannot ignore our 
main hope—an eyentual alliance with the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. This can 
be initiated by reaching those very people 
with the story of freedom and the promise 
that the United States is willing to help in 
every way to sustain them when they choose 
the path of freedom. 

Have we no voice with which to speak to 
the Soviet people? Is the “Voice of America“ 
to be anesthetized by official instructions 
from the White House and the Department 
of State not to create tensions or say any- 
thing that might possibly offend Khrushchev 
and his clique? Do we really think that the 
few agreements we have obtained, or those 
we may get in the future, will prove to be 
anything more than a sop to our vanity and 
pride—a means of 1 us into continuing 
our “relaxation” while the Soviet Govern- 
ment strengthens its hold on the peoples of 
Eastern Europe and infiltrates Latin 
America? 

How should America fight the cold war— 
or any other kind of war? By letting the 
other fellow pick his own battleground, eyen 
as we hold back our real force, the power 
that is built by the voice of truth? For we 
must by day and by night keep 


their tyrannical leaders lies their only hope 
and our only hope of world peace. What has 
happened to our initiative? 
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Senator Hartke Calls Attention to Prayer 
by Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I vis- 
ited recently with a friend, the Reverend 
Herman H. Heine, of the St. John Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Kendallville, 
Ind. On this occasion he called to 
my attention a prayer written by Thomas 
Jefferson for his country. These 
thoughts are as significant and true now 
as they were in Jefferson’s day and I 
know my colleagues will share my in- 
terest in this. I ask unanimous consent 
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that this prayer be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Prayer OF THOMAS JEFFERSON FOR HIS 
COUNTRY 


Almighty God, who has given us. this 
good land for our heritage; we humbly be- 
seech Thee that we may always prove our- 
selves a people mindful of Thy favor and 
glad to do Thy will. Bless our land with 
honorable industry, sound learning, and 
pure manners, 

Save us from violence, discord, and con- 
fusion; from pride and arrogance, and from 
every evil way. Defend our liberties, and 
fashion into one united people the multi- 
tudes brought hither out of many kindreds 
and tongues. 

Endow with the spirit of wisdom those 
to whom in Thy name we entrust the au- 
thority of government, that there may be 
justice and peace at home, and that through 
obedience to Thy law, we may show forth 
Thy praise among the nations of the earth. 

In the time of prosperity, fill our hearts 
with thankfulness, and in the day of trou- 
ble, suffer not our trust in Thee to fall; all 
of which we ask through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
editors of the Richmond News Leader 
have performed a great service to the 
readers of this outstanding and out- 
spoken newspaper in printing the text 
of a declaration on the elimination of 
racial discrimination as recently ap- 
proved by the Social Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly. In 
addition to printing the text of this dec- 
laration in the October 21, 1963, issue, 
the editors of the Richmond News Lead- 
er have also carefully and incisiyely 

this document so that the dan- 
gers of various aspects of this document 
might be more easily understood by the 
public. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that the text of this declara- 
tion, together with the editorial from the 
Richmond News Leader entitled “The 
Exchange” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE EXCHANGE 

The U.N. Declaration on Racial Discrimi- 
nation, printed in full below, is a historic 
document. Adopted on Monday by the 
U.N.’s Social Committee, it could, if en- 
forced, destroy many of the rights guaran- 
teed to U.S. citizens by the U.S. Constitution. 
On Tuesday, the U.S. delegate to the Politi- 
cal Committee repeated a demand for a U.N. 
peace force, with the power and independ- 
ence to enforce world disarmament. The 
two proposals together involve a simple ex- 
change. We would give up our constitu- 
tional freedom, and get peace in return. 

The declaration on discrimination was 
passed with hardly a whimper. Eighty-nine 
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nations approved it in committee, including 
the Communist and uncivilized lands where 
freedom is a joke. The United States argued 
briefly before the Social Committee that the 
document would violate the U.S. Constitu- 
tion; and to show American opposition, the 
United States abstained from voting. Six- 
teen other Western nations, fearing the 
worst for their legal systems, also abstained. 

The U.S. delegation objected in particular 
to one provision that would “outlaw orga- 
nizations which promote racial discrimina- 
tion,” even though the U.S. Constitution 
guarantees free speech. Yet there are at 
least a dozen ways that the document, in the 
mean disguise of humanitarianism, violates 
the fundamental freedoms embodied in the 
American constitutional system. It might 
be well to list some of them: 

(1) It holds that racial injustice—the in- 
ternal problem of sovereign nations—is an 
obstacle to international peace. 

(2) It forbids discrimination by State, 
institution, group, or individual; the Con- 
stitution rightly forbids discrimination ac- 
tion of the State only. 

(3) It forbids police action to “support” 
discrimination; police would be helpless to 
protect citizens from an angry mob in a 
racial disturbance. 

(4) It forbids discrimination in “access 
to citizenship,” overturning the right of_ 
Congress to establish our immigration laws. 

(5) It controls private decisions in reli- 
gion, employment, occupation, and housing, 

(6) It controls “every place or facility in- 
tended for use by the general public,” 
whether this place is private property or not. 

(7) It directs governments to revise pub- 
lic policies, laws, and regulations “which 
have the effect of creating and perpetuating 
racial discrimination.” Neither the Consti- 
tution nor the Supreme Court's interpreta- 
tion of it requires integration in every cir- 
cumstance—much less the elimination of 
racial imbalance. 

(8) It grants “the right to participate in 
elections through universal and equal suf- 
frage.” No nation today has any such sweep- 
ing grant of suffrage; the provision makes 
no allowance for American laws of State and 
local voter qualifications and residence, age, 
literacy, sanity, and moral character. 

(9) It demands “independent national tri- 
bunals“ for race questions, destroying the 
delicate balance between the State and Fed- 
eral judiciary. 

(10) It condemns propaganda at the same 
time that it demands “propagating the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

(11) It makes incitement to violence a 
punishable “offense against society.“ The 
Anglo-American tradition of law is based on 
Justice to injured persons. A whole new 
body of law would be set up in which it 
would not be necessary to show that a de- 
fendant had libeled, robbed, raped, or mur- 
dered anyone. The necessity of proving cor- 
pus delicti would be thrown out. 

(12) Finally, the right to peaceable assem- 
bly and freedom of and the press 
would be denied, as the U.S. delegation itself 
told the U.N. 

The legal status of this declaration is at 
the moment ambiguous. In many respects 
it is similar to the so-called Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights approved unani- 
mously by the UN. a decade ago. The treaty 
form of the Universal Declaration was never 
approved by the U.S. Senate. 

One of the weaknesses of the U.S. Consti- 
tution is that international treaties are seem- 
ingly given precedence over both the Con- 
stitution and laws passed pursuant thereto. 
If the Declaration on Discrimination were 
approved in treaty form, every conflicting 
provision of the U.S. Constitution would be 
set aside. Furthermore, the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights would be 
implicitly, because of article 11 below. 
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With the overwhelming support which the 
Declaration on Discrimination received in 
the Social Committee, it is certain to be 
passed by the General Assembly, whether 
the United States likes tt or not. In point 
of fact, Ambassador Stevenson has already 
promised strong U.S. support for e 
except article 9. e Foi 

Even though it is a dim possibility at the 
moment that an unconstitutional antidis- 
crimination treaty would get through the 
Senate, the administration has pledged U.S. 
honor to a document which, if enforced, 
would destroy American freedom. At the 
same time, the administration is urging the 
United States to surrender to an all power- 
ful U.N, peace force which could enforce 
U.N. dictates. A body which has already 
decided that internal racial problems are a 
threat to international peace could hardly 
be asked to respect the captious legalisms 
which distinguish declarations from treaties, 

It is a long step from the belief that dis- 
crimination is wrong to the assumption that 
the naked power of the state should be used 
to correct it. As our best legal traditions 
dribble away, American leaders, debased by 
the wretched humanitarianism of liberalism, 
stand paralyzed. It is not a fair exchange, 
Text or UN. Race Proposat—New Dro- 

LARATION WouLD BIND MEMBERS To END 

DISCRIMINATION 


(Norz—On Monday of this week, the So- 
cial Committee of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly approved the text of a Dec- 
laration on the Elimination of Racial Dis- 
crimination. This document now goes to the 
floor of the U.N. Assembly, where it is cer- 
tain to be approved overwhelmingly. Then 
it will go to member nations for formal ac- 
ceptance as a treaty by their legislative 
bodies. The text of this declaration follows. 
Editorial comment above.) 

The General Assembly. 

Considering that the Charter of the United 
Nations is based on the principles of the 
dignity and equality of all human beings and 
seeks, among other basic objectives, to 
achieve international cooperation in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion, 

Considering that the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights proclaims that all human 
beings are born free and equal in dignity. 
and rights and that everyone is entitled to all 
the rights and freedoms set out in the dec- 
laration, without distinction of any kind, in 
particular race, color or national origin, 

Considering that the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights proclaims further that all 
are equal before the law and are entitled 
without any discrimination to equal protec- 
tion against any discrimination and against 
any incitement to such discrimination, 

Considering that the United Nations has 
condemned colonialism and all practices of 
segregation and discrimination associated 
therewith, and that the declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial coun- 
mente of thie i te bree 

y 0 r to a 
unconditional end, rae 

Considering that any doctrine of racial 
differentiation or superiority 18 scientifically 
false, morally condemnable, socially unjust 
and dangerous, and that there is no justifi- 
cation for racial discrimination either in 
theory or in practice, 

Taking into account the other resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly and the 
international instruments adopted by the 
specialized agencies, especially the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, in the field of discrimination. 

Taking into account the fact that although 
international action, and efforts made in a 
number of countries have made it possible 
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to achieve progress in that field, discrimina- 
tion based on race, color, or ethnic origin 
in certain areas of the world nonetheless con- 
tinues to give cause for serious concern, 

Alarmed by the manifestations of racial 
discrimination still in evidence in some areas 
of the world, some of which are imposed by 
certain governments by means of legislative, 
administrative or other measures, in the 
form, inter alia, of apartheid, segregation 
and separation, as well as by the promotion 
and dissemination of doctrines of racial su- 
perlority and expansionism in certain areas, 

Convinced that all forms of racial dis- 
crimination, and still more so governmental 
policies based on the prejudice of racial su- 
periority or on racial hatred, besides con- 
stituting a violation of fundamental human 
rights, tend to jeopardize friendly relations 
among peoples, cooperation between nations 
and international peace and security, 

Convinced also that racial discrimination 
harms not only those who are its objects but 
also those who practice It, 

Convinced further that the bullding of a 
world society free from all forms of racial 
segregation and discrimination, factors which 
create hatred and division among men, is one 
of the fundamental objectives of the United 
Nations— 

Solemnly affirms the necessity of speedily 
eliminating racial discirinmation throughout 
the world and in all its forms and manifesta- 
tions and of securing understanding of and 
respect for the dignity of the human person, 

Solemnly affirms the necessity of adopting 
national and international measures to that 
end, including teaching, education and in- 
formation, in order to secure the universal 
and effective recogition and observance of 
the principles set forth below, and 

Proclaims this declaration: 

ARTICLE 1 


Discrimination between human beings on 
the grounds of race, color, or ethnic origin 
is an offense to human dignity and shall be 
condemned as a denial of the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations, as a violation 
of the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, as an obstacle to 
friendly and peaceful relations among nations 
and as a fact capable of disturbing peace and 
security among peoples. 

ARTICLE 2 


1. No State, institution, group, or individ- 


mental freedoms in the treatment of persons, 
groups of persons, or institutions on the 
grounds of race, color, or ethnic origin. 

2. No State shall encourage, advocate, or 
lend its support, through police action or 
otherwise, to any discrimination based on 
race, color, or ethnic origin by any group, 
institution, or individual. 

3. Special concrete measures shall be taken 
in appropriate circumstances in order to se- 
cure adequate development or protection of 
individuals belonging to certain racial groups 
with the object of insuring the full enjoy- 
ment by such individuals of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. These measures 
shall in no circumstance have as a conse- 
quence the maintenance of unequal or sepa- 
rate rights for different racial groups. 

ARTICLE 3 


1. Particular efforts shall be made to pre- 
vent discrimination based on race, color, or 
ethnic origin, especially in the fields of civil 
rights, access to citizenship, education, reli- 
gion, employment, occupation, and housing. 

2. Everyone shall have equal access to any 
Place or facility intended for use by the 
general public, without distinction as to race, 
color, or ethnic origin. 

ARTICLE 4 

All States shall take effective measures to 

revise governmental and other public policies 
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and to rescind laws and regulations which 
have the effect of creating and perpetuating 
racial discrimination wherever it still exists. 
They should pass legislation for prohibiting 
such discrimination and should take all ap- 
propriate measures to combat those prej- 
dices which lead to racial discrimination. 
ARTICLE 5 


An end shall be put without delay to gov- 
ernmental and other public policies of racial 
segregation and especially policies of apart- 
heid, as well as all forms of racial discrim- 
ination and separation resulting from such 
policies. 

ARTICLE 6 

No discrimination by reason of race, color, 
or ethnic origin shall be admitted in the 
enjoyment by any person of political and 
citizenship rights in his country, in partic- 
ular the right to participate in elections 
through universal and equal suffrage and to 
take part in the Government. Everyone has 
the right of equal access to public service in 
his country. 

ARTICLE 7 

1, Everyone has the right to equality be- 
fore the law and to equal justice under the 
law. Everyone without distinction as to race, 
color, or ethnic origin, has the right to secu- 
rity of person and protection by the State 
against violence or bodily harm, whether in- 
flicted by Government officials, or by any in- 
dividual group, or institution. 

2. Everyone shall have the right to an effec- 
tive protection and remedy against any dis- 
crimination he may suffer on the ground of 
race, color, or ethnic origin with respect to 
his fundamental rights and freedoms 
through independent national tribunals 
competent to deal with such matters. 

ARTICLE 8 

All effective steps shall be taken immedi- 
ately in the fields of teaching, education, 
and information, with a view to eliminating 
racial discrimination and prejudice and pro- 
moting understanding, tolerance, and friend- 
ship among nations and racial groups, as 
well as to propagating the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, and of the declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and peoples. 

ARTICLE 9 

1. All propaganda and organizations based 
on ideas or theories of the superiority of one 
race or group of persons of one color or eth- 
nic origin, with a view to justifying or pro- 
moting racial discrimination in any form, 
shall be severely condemned. 

2. All incitement to, or acts of violence, 
whether by individuals or organizations, 
against any race or group of persons of an- 
other color or ethnic origin shall be consid- 
ered an offense against society and punish- 
able under law. 

3. In order to put into effect the purposes 
and principles of this declaration, all States 
shall take immediate and positive measures 
including legislative and other measures to 
prosecute and/or outlaw organizations which 
promote racial discrimination or incite to or 
use violence for the purpose of discrimina- 
tion based on race, color, or ethnic origin. 

ARTICLE 10 


The United Nations, the specialized agen- 
cies, States and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions shall do all in their power to promote 
energetic action which, by combining legal 
and other practical measures, will make pos- 
sible the abolition of all forms of racial dis- 
crimination. They shall, in particular, study 
the causes of such discrimination with a 
view to recommending appropriate and effec- 
tive measures to combat and eliminate it, 

ARTICLE 11 


Every State shall te respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamen- 
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tal freedoms in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations, and shall fully and 
faithfully observe the provisions of the pres- 
ent declaration, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and peoples. 


Hartke Cites Importance of World Travel 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of glowing reports concerning 
the very significant and highly success- 
ful 33d world travel congress sponsored 
by the American Society of Travel 
Agents which completed its week of de- 
liberations in Mexico City, October 26. 

The American Society of Travel 
Agents, familiarly known as ASTA with 
its more than 6,000 members, is the 
world’s largest body of professional 
travel counsellors and representatives of 
all facets of the gigantic industry, which 
in 1962 recorded a total of almost $3 bil- 
lion in foreign travel alone. ASTA is 
working closely with the U.S. Travel 
Service in energetically promoting the 
stimulation of tourism to the United 
States from abroad and its contribu- 
tion to this program will be reflected in 
the reverse dollar flow. 

The importance of the 33d world con- 
gress, with its theme “Promise of the 
Future,” is best indicated by the fact 
that it was opened by His Excellency, 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, President of the 
Republic of Mexico, who personally ad- 
dressed the delegates. Messages from 
the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Canada were de- 
livered by their respective Ambassadors. - 

of significance, because of 


particular x 
its pertinency and its grasp of the prob- 
lems of world tourism, was the eloquent 
address at the opening session by our 
colleague, the Honorable Warren G. 
Macnuson, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Senator Macnuson’s exposition cov- 
ered the complex problems involved in 
the extension of freedom to travel with 
minimal restrictions as a major contrib- 
utory factor in achieving peace through 
understanding among peoples. 

He gave special emphasis to the need 
for legislation recommended by the 
American Society of Travel Agents, now 
under committee and agency study, 
which would curb the unconscionable ac- 
tivities of “blue sky” travel promoters. 
These fringe operators, by taking ad- 
vantage of laxities in the regulations, de- 
fraud the public through fraudulent of- 
fers of cheap charter transportation and 
then leave the unsuspecting travelers 
stranded far from home. 

Senator Macnuson pointed out to the 
ASTA congress that it is “the primary 
duty of the U.S. Congress and of the 
Committee on Commerce to protect the 
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public against such malpractices through 
punitive legislation.” 

A major accomplishment of the Mexi- 
co City congress was the decision to 
sponsor a conference of national orga- 
nizations of travel agents to create a 
greatly needed world body of travel 
agents, 

ASTA’s decision to take this impor- 
tant step followed an address by the 
Honorable Milton A. Marks of Dayton, 
Ohio, president of the American Society 
of Travel Agents. 

Mr. Marks described the worldwide de- 
mand for the creation of an international 
body to solve the urgent needs for order 
and cooperation created by the con- 
stantly increasing complexities of a con- 
stantly expanding international tourism 
in which our own Nation has become an 
important participant. 

Among the basic tasks confronting 
such a world body of travel agents is a 
solution to the existing chaotic conditions 
created by conflicting national rules 
and regulations impeding the orderly 
flow of travel and the adoption of a code 
of ethics to which all reputable and pro- 
fessional travel agents shall not only 
subscribe but adhere. 

Mr. Marks reported that ASTA re- 
peatedly has been designated as the logi- 
cal instrument to assume the formidable 
responsibility of serving as the catalytic 
agent in the creation of such a world 


I am sure that all of us wish ASTA 
success in this essential enterprise. 

Because of the unquestioned economic 
importance of tourism and its vital con- 
tribution to international understanding 
and thus to the cause of world peace, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete texts of these two important ad- 
dresses be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
CHAIRMAN, SENATE COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE, AT 335 ANNUAL WORLD TRAVEL 
CONGRESS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
TRAVEL AGENTS, INC., aT Mexico Crrr, Oc- 
TOBER 21, 1963 
The impressive attendance of more than 

2,000 delegates from approximately 60 na- 

tions at this 33d World Travel Congress is in- 

deed a tribute to the American Society of 

Travel Agents, and to the ever- im- 

portance of the travel agency industry. 

It is gratifying also that you have chosen 
to hold this Congress in the beautiful capital 
of our great neighbor to the south, Mexico 
City. 

I have heard Mexico City described as the 
“Paris of the West” which I am sure was in- 
tended as a compliment, but to me its archi- 
tecture, its culture, its vision and vitality 
are distinctively American. 

This does not mean that in any way I 
am detracting from the famous 
city on the Seine. Everyone who can do so 
should visit both Paris and Mexico City, 
Rome, and Washington, London, and of 
course Seattle, particularly Seattle and the 
other great cities of the Pacific Northwest. 

The American Society of Travel Agents 
means a very great deal to the Pacific North- 
west in all seasons of the year, as it did to 
my home City of Seattle during its World's 
Fair last year. 

Your society also has meant much to me 
personally and in the success of some of my 
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legislation in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I am especially grateful for the support 
which you gave me and the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in furthering the Interna- 
tional Travel Act of 1961 and the establish- 
ment of the U.S. Travel Service. 

And I am happy that ASTA, through par- 
ticipation in the Advisory Committee of the 
U.S. Travel Service, is maintaining a sound 
and continuing effort to stimulate tourism 
to the United States. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, I was gratified also to receive 
ASTA’s support of my position in the con- 
troversy a few months ago concerning trans- 
atlantic air fares. 

The policy of ASTA, as expressed in the 
telegram from its President Milton Marks to 
me on May 15, when our committee was hold- 
ing hearings on this tssue, called for a broad- 
ened base of international travel through re- 
duction of airline rates based on air carrier 
efficiency. 

This position coincides precisely with my 
own on this important question. 

ASTA likewise has given strong support to 
my bill, S. 1540, which would give U.S. au- 
thorities certain controls over the level of 
international fares for flights to and from the 
United States. This bill was reported favor- 
ably by the Commerce Committee and is cur- 
rently on the Senate Calendar. 

There is perhaps no group more aware of 
the tremendous importance of international 
tourism than those of you assembled here 
today. 

You and the world travel congresses 
which have been held in the past have had 
a major role in the great expansion in inter- 
national tourism which has taken place dur- 
ing the last decade and which, in turn, has 
made and is making a substantial contribu- 
tion to world peace and understanding. 

Of equal or greater importance, it has 
been a factor in stabilizing the economies of 
a substantial number of friendly govern- 
ments. 

Nations which encourage citizens of other 
lands to visit thelr countries and to travel 
widely within their countries, who receive 
such visitors with hospitality and good will, 
invariably benefit both economically and in 
their international relations. It is good for 
the host country and it is good for the 
visitor. 

I think you will agree with me that those 
countries which discourage travel, or which 
restrict travel within their borders are usu- 
ally at or near the bottom of the economic 
escalator. 

Fortunately, the number of such countries 
is decreasing. Even those behind the Iron 
Curtain are beginning to show increased 
interest in the tourist dollar, pound or peso, 
although I doubt that the general tourist 
will find as much freedom of movement in 
those countries as he would like. 

But the time will come, I am convinced, 
although it may be far distant, when free- 
dom of travel will be universal. 

Only then will there be a complete absence 
of international tensions. Only then will 
we arrive at an era of worldwide tolerance, 
good will, and a full realization of the broth- 
erhood of man. 

This era, as I stated, is still far distant, 
but at some distant day, when the futility of 
prejudice and the poverty that accompanies 
insular seclusion is apparent to everyone, 
worldwide freedom of travel will be achieved 
and the entire human family will gain there- 
by and prosper. 

All of the Western Hemisphere—with one 
unfortunate exception—is travelminded. 
One reason for this is that the ancestral 
roots of most of us are in the Old World. 
Much of our culture from the Old 
World and we are drawn to the early home- 
lands of our ancestors and to its monuments, 
art, and historic landmarks. 
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But there are amazing cultures in the New 
World too, both ancient and modern, mag- 
nificent works of art, unparalleled scenic at- 
tractions, and dynamic cities. All of these 
are combined here in Mexico City, and in 
many other cities in the Americas, North, 
South, and Central. 

The enlightened traveler will not be con- 
tent until he has visited both hemispheres, 
and I look for the day when tourist traffic 
from the Old World to the New will equal 
that from the New World to the Old. 

Then both our financial and cultural ex- 
changes will be in balance, an accomplish- 
ment the travel agents of the world may well 
be proud of. 

The travel defiicit which disturbs the 
United States and many other Western na- 
tions will disappear. The U.S. deficit is still 
running between $1 and $1.4 billion a year. 

In 1962, U.S, citizens spent $2.9 billion on 
foreign travel, of which $990 million was for 
transportation and the remainder for other 
purposes overseas or in other nations on 
this hemisphere. 

Of this amount $395 million or more than 
20 percent was spent here in Mexico, and I 
Predict that this percentage will continue 
to grow as those of us who visit this beauti- 
ful country return to praise its manifold 
charms, 

For the world as a whole, in 1962, travel 
was the largest single item in international 
trade, representing expenditures totaling 67.8 
billion, 

The United States, as you know, has been a 
very late country in promoting what I would 
cail reciprocal tourism, that is the mutual 
exchange of travelers between other coun- 
tries and our own. 

Our Government began its formal effort in 
this field only 2 years ago when the U.S. 
Travel Service was established. Funds for 
the operation of this agency are not exten- 
sive. The 1962 budget for the Travel Serv- 
ice was $3.35 million, while the tourist of- 
fices of foreign governments in the United 
States are expending over $30 million an- 
nually to encourage U.S. tourists to visit their 
countries or areas abroad. 

The $3.35 million that our Travel Service 
spent, combined with the efforts of our non- 
Government travel agents and offices, helped 
earn more than 10 times that amount for our 
country. 

During 1962, in my home State of Wash- 
ington, we had, thanks to you who are as- 
sembled here from all parts of the world, a 
most successful Seattle World’s Fair. This 
fair attracted more than 9 million visitors 
from all across the United States and from 
many areas throughout the world. 

In April of next year, as you all know, 
the New York Pair is scheduled to open, with 
the expectation that 20 million will attend it. 
Many of you—I hope all of you—will visit 
this fair, and encourage your clientele to do 
so also. Your cooperation will assure its 
success, as it did the World's Fair in Seattle. 

From the standpoint of travel time the 
world is constantly growing smaller, and as 
it becomes smaller the greater becomes the 
facility and ease of travel between nations 
and continents. 

Within the lifetime of many of us the 
airplane has twice shrunk the oceans, first 
with prop planes and then again with jets. 
In a few years from now supersonic air 
carriers which will transport twice as many 
passengers three to five times more swiftly 
will again shrink the oceans, 

A question that intrigues me, as I know 
it does you, is whether international air 
fares will be scaled to improve efficiency and 
economy of operation or will be arbitrarily 
set at amounts which impede transocean air 
travel instead of encouraging it, 

The subject of international air fares has 
just been discussed by the International Air 
Transport Association in Salzburg, Austria. 
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Te behooves all of us to watch these con- 
ferences with great interest. 

I know that I am interested, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce is interested, Congress 
is interested, and I feel that the traveling 
public of my country is equally interested 
in what is done at this conference with re- 
lation to international air fares which has 
been the major issue at Salzburg. 

On May 8, 1963, on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate, in discussing this problem, I stated: 

“Our carriers operate efficiently and profit- 
ably at current fares. If foreign carriers 
cannot compete at these levels perhaps some 
soul searching as to the need for their con- 
tinued existence would be in order. In any 
event, American citizens are not to be 
denied choice of lower fares which our car- 
tiers are willing and able to provide.” 

As a matter of fact, it is my opinion that 
most of the air carriers of nations other than 
the United States, can substantially reduce 
their international fares, as can the carriers 
of the United States, and that they can do 
so with profit, shuttling back and forth 
across the oceans with full or almost fully 
loaded planes instead of, as frequently now 
Occurs, planes half or two-thirds empty. 

US.-flag carriers of the International Alr 
Transport Association know this and have 
indicated clearly that they favor substantial 
reductions in the level of scheduled rates. 

This would, I am convinced, be a boon 
to travel agencies around the world. If 
there is a realistic cut-back in air fares 
available to all members of the traveling 
public, the vast untapped market existing in 
the many countries represented here at this 
Meeting will find new encouragement and 
incentive to patronize your agencies and 
book on fast modern jets to other 
Parts of the world. 

Air carrier capacity during the past 3 
years has increased faster than the gain in 
Passengers. From 1959 through 1962 capa- 
city across the North Atlantic increased 20.1 
Percent while the average traffic increase was 
12.8 percent. 

To encourage increased travel some air- 
there is a realistic cutback in air fares 
in accordance with IATA's policy which re- 
quires participation by a select segment of 
the traveling public as a prerequisite to a 
fare reduction. This is a discriminatory, 
diversionary and irrational policy which, in 
my opinion, can only serve to defeat its pur- 
Pose. 


I am in complete agreement with the 
American Society of Travel Agents and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board when they advocate 
the principle that only those fares which 
are available on a nondiscriminatory basis 
and thus allow participation by all members 
of the traveling public are equitable and 
beneficial to the industry. 

It is encouraging to note in this connec- 
tion that Chairman Boyd of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has endorsed the principle of 
basic charter rates and has intimated that 
the Board will not indefinitely continue 
to approve affinity tests in the granting of 
fare reductions, 

The Senate committee of which I am 
chairman also is concerned with the increas- 
ing number of parties that have been 
Stranded on charter flights during the past 
season. 

From the reports of these strandings 
which have come to us, it is apparent that 
the fault does not lie with the responsible 
and reliable members of the travel agency 
industry and the airlines industry, but with 
fringe operators who prey upon an unknow- 
ing and unsophisticated public. 

In some respects they resemble the “blue 
sky and bucket shop” operators of the past 
who unloaded worthless land or stock on the 
gullible until their activities were curbed 
by legislation. 

The primary duty of the Congress, and 
of the Committee on Commerce as I see it, is 
to protect the public, and it is for that rea- 
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son that the committee is presently con- 
templating legislation which would ban the 
fraudulent sale of air transportation. 

Members of the committee staff are con- 
sulting with the American Society of Travel 
Agents, the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
other agencies of Federal Government, and 
with the industry on appropriate legislation 
which will assure performance with the pur- 
chase of air transportation. You will be 
happy to know that we are making good 
progress toward perfecting this proposed 
legislation, 

In conclusion, let me express my apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to participate in 
this 33d annual convention and world con- 
gress, and to thank the good citizens of 
Mexico and its national city for the friendly 
hospitality they have shown to me. 

The theme of this congress is “Promise 
of the Future.“ The promise of the future, 
as all of you here attending this conclave 
know, is progress. 

To me it applies not only to the future 
of national and international travel and 
tourism, but to the progress of my own 
country, our delightful host country, and to 
all countries of this hemisphere which are 
dedicated, as I know ours is, to progress with 
freedom. 

Preedom is the key to promise and progress 
as all nations should know who fought their 
way out of colonialism as did the United 
States, Mexico, and most other nations of 
this hemisphere. 

And one of the great freedoms—as I men- 
tioned earlier—is the freedom to travel— 
the freedom to go and come when one 
chooses—a freedom that does not exist when 
a country is under foreign domination, no 
more than it exists today in Cuba, 

Freedom to travel is in many ways kin 
to those other freedoms we are so proud of— 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of peaceful assembly and petition. 

They have their origins in the same aspira- 
tions, and when one falls all fall together, 
as this generation has witnessed behind the 
Iron Curtain and in one unfortunate west- 
ern island. 

It is my hope that the delegates to this 
33d World Travel Congress, when they return 
home, will pledge themselves to fight val- 
lantly to preserve this fifth freedom—the 
freedom to travel. 

Attainment of this freedom throughout 
the world will be truly the promise of the 
future. Thank you. 


SPEECH BY MILTON A. MARKS ON A WORLD 


By its very nature a trade association— 

such as ASTA—necessarily resembles a living 

It was created by human 
and like a human being it has its periods of 
depression—enjoys its moments of triumph— 
but most important of all, it is the instru- 
ment through which it achieves its own 
hopes and aspirations for something beyond 
business success. 

ASTA has experienced the trials of in- 
fancy and the tribulations of adolescence. 
Now, here in Mexico City at its 33d conyen- 
tion, we have been meeting in the strength 
and wisdom of maturity. 

Quite naturally, because of our preoccupa- 
tion with details of p: g and con- 
sideration of society problems, it is difficult 
for your officers and directors to properly 
evaluate the effectiveness of this convention, 
We have sought not only to give you a re- 
port of our stewardship but have been frank 
in our own self-criticism. 

Through sessions such as this, you have 
told us of your views concerning common 
problems and thus have given your manage- 
ment the benefit of your experience and wis- 
dom. 


Spokesmen for the industries haye de- 
scribed their plans. This convention has 
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provided the necessary and vital forum for 
an exchange of ideas, the renewal of old and 
creation of new friendships. 

You are the sole judge of whether we have, 
even in a small measure, been successful in 
our undertaking. 

But, I want you to know that all of us— 
our headquarters staff, your officers, your di- 
rectors, and your hosts, have given their best 
to make this convention a memorable 
occasion. ‘ 

But now we are 33—no longer are we 
stumbling children, no longer can we re- 
main youths preoccupied alone with the 
problems of day-to-day existence and the 
struggle for survival, 

We must look beyond this. If it is for us 

here to build together so that future genera- 
tions of members will be able to say—and 
say proudly—that those who formed this 
society built well—thought of the future 
and were not concerned solely with selfish 
aims. 
We have been presented with an oppor- 
tunity—not of our own seeking; not of our 
own creation—to bulld an entity which will 
be of service to travel agents and thus to 
people everywhere, in every country, and on 
every continent. 

Through our efforts we can successfully 
initiate a task which will raise further the 
ethical concepts and practices of our indus- 
try brethren everywhere. 

To us, in ASTA, has been given the chal- 
lenge—to us, in ASTA, is entrusted the as- 
signment of initiating an undertaking which 
eventually may prove to be the single great- 
est accomplishment of this convention, 

All of you, through the years, have heard 
talk—much talk the desira- 
bility of a world body of travel agents which 
not only will stimulate the desire for in- 
dividual excellence but serve as its common, ` 
strong-voiced spokesman. 

This task was not of our seeking. 

It is not the idea of a single individual. 

It is the natural reaction to the basic 
fact that the travel agent, by virtue of his 
day-to-day occupation and the role he plays 
in the international economy provides the 
best catalytic agent for the realization of 
the universal desire of people for friendship 


are believed to be hardheaded and practical, 
we are not beguiled by fancy words or sub- 
ject to the intoxication of slogans and catch- 
words, 


We have been presented with a practical 

opportunity to achieve this objective. We, 
in the travel agency industry, can 
a powerful instrument—can be an impor- 
tant channel to facilitate humanity's com- 
mon purpose. 
ASTA was presented with the challenge 
by innumerable distinguished representa- 
tives of national and regional organizations 
as a result of the United Nations Conference 
on Tourism in Rome. 

All urged that some group, someplace, 
take the initiative in arranging a confer- 
ence where the idea for a world body of 
travel agents represented by their own na- 
tional or regional associations—and not— 
and this I cannot emphasize too strongly— 
and not a world body of individual travel 
agents but bona fide, genuine groups pos- 
sessing stature and reflecting united inter- 
ests. For, they said, no individuals but only 
such bona fide, genuine national associations 
can speak with potent force and honestly 
represent all. 

Time after time, spokesman after spokes- 
man stressed two basic points as requisite to 
success: 

No world body can be composed of both 
national organizations and individual travel 
agents. 

Success can be achieved only through a 
new start—a fresh approach based upon 
complete disentanglement from the old, im- 
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potent, self-serving and statureless organiza- 
tions who presume to speak for worldwide 
travel agents. 

Each one urging the creation of a new 
world body specifically pointed to the need 
for a fresh start. They told how, after World 
War H. this was achieved by deliberately 
abandoning the old. existing, nonfunction- 
ing League of Nations and creating the 
United Nations. It is the pertinent—the 
historic example. 

All wanted a new vehicle which would ade- 
quately represent the best interests, the 
highest ethical concepts of the professional 
travel agent. 

But who or what was to be the instrument 

which this could be accomplished? 

It ts with pardonable pride that I report 
to you that it was ASTA—your organiza- 
tion—that was repeatedly designated as the 
logical instrument to undertake the initia- 
tory task. 

While obviously flattered by this tribute 
to your society's reputation for ability and 
recognition of its stature in the world com- 
munity of travel agents, I frankly stated 
that I, as an individual, could not presume 
to make any promises or take a position until 


ertaking—and 
and detailed study of all the pros and cons. 

We had as a strong warning the dismal 
record of failures of the past and woeful 
consequences of permitting the existence of 
a vacuum which served as an invitation for 
sterile, self-serving bureaucrats. 

The organization of a functioning world- 
wide body calls for greatness—the placing of 
the common good above personal ambitions 
and salaried sinecures. 

It demands comprehension of local and 
regional problems; of dedication to the 
highest and most worthwhile objectives. 

We recognize that the demand for an in- 
ternational organization does exist. 

That the time for effective action is now 
and if we are to realize the promise of the 
future. 

As a result of this decision, ASTA—on 
October 15—sent letters to 45 national and 
regional organizations of travel agents in- 
viting them to attend a meeting early in 
1964 to consider the organization of a World 
Body of Travel Agents. 

Each letter was accompanied by a ques- 
tionnaire soliciting their preferences as to 
the time and location of such a meeting. 

To assure that no such group would be 
overlooked, ASTA requested that the recip- 
ients of the invitation suggest names of other 
bodies which should be present. 


response. 

This is a formidable task which ASTA has 
undertaken. 

It requires limitless patience and a com- 

ve catalog of talents and skills far 
beyond the capabilities of any one individual. 

Fortunately for our p and 
success, ASTA is the repository of such quali- 
fications. 

To serve as ASTA's World Body Advisory 
Committee, ASTA has called upon its elder 
statesmen—its veterans who not only are 
wise In experience but animated by under- 
standing and dedicated to the welfare of all. 

This is a committee which will include 
five of our past presidents: R. F. Kerr, R. W. 
Hemphill, T. J. Donovan, Dr. L. C. Tombs, 
and Newell Grinnell. 

For the information of our more recent 
members I need but highlight their services 
to obtain your enthusiastic support for this 
committee. 

Dick Kerr's experience has been worldwide. 
English born, he began his travel career with 
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Thoms Cook & Sons. During World War II, 
he performed acclaimed services as San Fran- 
cisco’s representative of the Australian Gov- 
ernment. He is owner of Kerr Travel Service, 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Bert Hemphill is known as the most widely 
traveled man of this generation.. He served 
in the Navy during World War I and in the 
Air Transport Command in World War II. 
Through his visits to more than 190 coun- 
tries and territories he has a firsthand 
knowledge of regional and local problems. 
He has kept in intimate touch with these 
through Hemphill Travel Service, Inc., of Los 
Angeles which specializes in unusual travel. 

Tom Donovan, president of Cartan Travel 
Bureau, Chicago, possesses an almost un- 
equaled knowledge of international travel 
problems with specialization in the success- 
ful operation of escorted tours. His legal 
background will prove of great value. 

Dr. Tombs, president of Guy Tombs, Ltd. 
Montreal, not only has the distinction of 
having been a member of ASTA's board of 
directors. when we last met in Mexico City, 
14 years ago, but has served almost for the 
same period as Consul General for Finland 
in Montreal. He long has been dedicated to 
the idea of an international body and his 
services as general chairman of the first 
ASTA World Congress in Paris in 1951 were 
outstanding. 

Newell Grinnell has a detailed knowledge 
of international affairs through his contin- 
uing experience in solving the problems of 
ASTA members in their relations with hotels 
everywhere. As president of Kalbfleisch 
Travel Agency of Rochester he is an acknowl- 
edged expert on a wide range of problems. 

Thus you can see we have chosen well. 

We recognize that we have presented them 
with a task formidable in complexity and 
difficult of successful conclusion because of 
the myriad of national and international 
problems. 

Their task is compounded by the existing 
rivalries and jealousies. 

We recognize that the path will be long 
and complex. 

ASTA has only one point upon which it 
is adamant. The world body must be a 
democratic institution with one vote for 
each national association which adheres to 
the charter when and if it is adopted. 

ASTA was faced with an inescapable de- 
cision in agreeing to the insistent worldwide 
demand for order and cooperation in the 
travel agency industry—made even more im- 
portant by the complexities of a growing 
international tourism in which our own 
Nation is participating. 

There must be an end to the present chaos. 

There must be a code of ethics to which 
all reputable and responsible travel agents 
shall not only subscribe but adhere. 

Only through such a functioning world 
body can the problems and the contribu- 
tions of the travel agent receive the serious 
consideration which his services warrant. 

Animated by a consciousness of the im- 
portance of our undertaking, ASTA shall 
exert every effort to reach this goal. 


Raising the Limit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 
Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial that appeared in the Newark 


Evening News on Saturday, November 2, 
pretty well states the case, I believe, and 
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I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues; 
RAISING THE Lowr 

The legal ceiling on the national debt is 
no longer the immovable limit to Federal 
spending it once was. Rather it is, in effect, 
an adjustable “false” ceiling which merely 
reflects congressional raids on the Treasury. 
Instead of accommodating spending to the 
statutory limit, the reverse is true. 

It's time to make another adjustment— 
upward, of course. Accordingly, the House 
Ways and Means Committee has obligingly 
approved an increase from the current limit 
of $309 billion to $315 billion. Unless Con- 
gress acts before December 1, the ceiling will 
descend automatically to the permanent“ 
$285 billion level. With the national debt 
currently at $307 billion, the Treasury needs 
more headroom, 

Whether or not the administration over- 
comes Republican resistance as it did in this 
year’s two other debt celling battles, the fact 
remains that raising the limit has become a 
deceptive procedure. 

Its proponents argue that the limit has 
Psychological value as a reminder of budget 
deficits. But it’s more realistic to say that 
the higher the ceiling is set, the greater the 
temptation to Congress to reach it in spend- 
ing. 


Baptists and the Vatican Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk for insertion into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article entitled “Baptists and the 
Vatican Council” by W. Barry Garrett, 
which appeared in the October 31, 1963 
issue of the Maryland Baptist publica- 
tion. This article should be of great in- 
terest to everyone who has been follow- 
ing the second session of the Vatican 
Council which is now meeting in Rome. 
Mr. Garett, the author, is an outstand- 
ing Baptist journalist and I commend 
this report from Rome to everyone’s 
reading. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

BAPTISTS AND THE VATICAN CoUNCIL 
(By W. Barry Garrett, Baptist Press staff 


writer) 
(The second session of Vatican Council II 
is now in p in Rome. The Baptist 


Joint Committee on Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has a Baptist journalist, W. Barry 
Garrett, on the scene for eyewitness re- 
porting to the Baptists of America. The fol- 
lowing introductory article explains why 
Baptists are concerned about developments 
within the Roman Catholic Church.) 


Baptists, if they are to be effective wit- 
nesses for Jesus Christ, must understand the 
major developments among other Christian 
communions throughout the world. 

What other Christians are doing has a di- 
rect bearing on Baptist strategy and plan- 
ning for the implementation of their own 
obedience to the great commission. This 
is especially true If major changes are in the 
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making in the Roman Catholic Church that 
Claims a constituency of 50,176,000 in North 
America and a grand total of 550,356,000 
which is more than half of all the Christians 
in the world. 

For the first time in nearly 100 years the 
Roman Catholic Church is engaged in an 
ecumenical council in which all the bishops 
of the world are invited to participate. 
(Vatican Council I was held 1869-70.) When 
Pope XXIII was asked to explain his purpose 
in calling the council, he opened a window 
and said, “To let some fresh air into the 
church“ This was his dramatic way of say- 
ing that the Catholic Church was too bur- 
dened with medieval encrustations and that 
if it is to win its way in the 20th century 
and the centuries to follow it must make a 
new approach and must make itself relevant 
to the new age into which the world is 
emerging. 

RENEWAL 

The most often heard expression of the 
Purpose of Vatican Council IT is that it is 
conyened “for the renewal of the church.” 
This means that there are many “reforms” 
Needed within the life of the church. Al- 
though no one expects any changes in the 
basic doctrines of the church or any new 
Pronouncements on dogma to come from the 
council, there are being proposed many basic 
changes in attitude, structure, and approach 
to other Christians and to the world. These 
are among the items which Baptists must 
Understand and evaluate. 

One of the items on the agenda of Vatican 
Council II of major interest to Baptists is 
“religious freedom.” This problemn has 
Caused concern to Catholics and non-Cath- 
Clics alike through the years. Catholic 
theologians are struggling with the old idea 
that “error” has no rights and must be sup- 
Pressed. Likewise, the old theory that where 
Roman Catholics are in the minority, they 
ask for religious freedom, but when they are 
in the majority, they oppose external free- 
dom of other religious beliefs, is being chal- 
lenged within the inner circles of the church. 

WAIT AND SEE 


The entire world is waiting to know how 
the Vatican Council II is going to implement 
and interpret Pope John XXIII's views on 
the right to worship God according to one's 
Own conscience as set forth in his encyclical 
“Pacem in Terris.” He said, “Every human 
being has the right to honor God according 
to the dictates of an upright conscience, and 
therefore the right to worship God privately 
and publicly.” 

It is significant that the American bishops 
are at the forefront in the insistence on se- 
rious consideration of the problems of reli- 
gious liberty. They are aware that Catholic 
restrictions on Protestants in Spain, Colom- 
bia, and other so-called Catholic countries 
are an embarrassment to the church and are 
& hindrance to the growth of Catholicism in 
the world. 

INTERMARRIAGE 

A liberalization of the church regulations 
On the marriage of Catholics to non-Cath- 
Olics has been proposed to the Vatican Coun- 
cil II. These restrictions and requirements 
have been a source of sharp tension between 
Catholics and others. Baptists will watch 
developments along these lines with intense 
interest. 

The reunion of Christianity is a matter 
of top concern for Vatican Council II. One 
of the ways the Catholics state the purpose 
of the council is that it is “to renew the 
church and prepare for the reunion of sepa- 
rated Christians.” Although the bishops are 
under no illusion that the “return” of the 
“separated brethren” is to be expected in the 
foreseeable future, they think in terms of 
centuries and they are confident that the 
time will come eventually when the Body of 
Christ will be reunited. 

Baptists are not uniform in their response 
to the ecumenical movement. Some have 
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refused to become involved in the discussions 
and in membership in national and world 
councils. Others have joined the councils 
and participate in the discussions. Regard- 
less of one’s personal opinions on the subject 
and regardless of the position of any one 
denomination of Baptists, it is imperative 
that Baptists know and understand the 
ecumenical movement. Most certainly what 
the Roman Catholic Church does in this 
regard in the decades and centuries ahead 
cannot be ignored by any responsible group 
of Christians. 


Full Life of Admiral Standley Rendered 
Service to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the San Diego Evening 
Tribune of October 28, 1963: 

FULL Lire OF ADMIRAL STANDLEY RENDERED 
SERVICE TO AMERICA 


A little over a year ago Adm. William H. 
Standley, U.S. Navy, retired, said to a Copley 
News Service writer interviewing him: 

“I have lived a full life.” 

In light of the Admiral’s long and dis- 
tinguished service to the Navy and the Na- 
tion, this was an eloquently understated 
epitaph. 

Last Friday the words fell into final place. 

William Harrison Standley, the first 
California born full admiral, onetime Chief 
of Naval Operations, former Ambassador to 
Russia, died in Naval Hospital. He was 90. 

Few patriots have been privileged to serve 
America so long, so well. 

Admiral Standley was born in 1872 on a 
cattle and sheep ranch near Ukiah, Calif., the 
son of Jeremiah M. and Sara Jane Clay 


Standley. 

Riding the range as a cowboy, young Stand- 
ley dreamed of becoming a medical doctor. 
Then he was successful in a Naval Academy 
entrance examination. He was graduated in 
1895. And there began a career as naval of- 
ficer and diplomat that was to span nearly 
half a century. 

He served aboard virtually every type of 
warship. During World War I he trained 
midshipmen at the Naval Academy. He 
was Chief of Naval Operations from 1934 to 
1937. In 1936 and 1937 he was Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

But a mere cataloging of assignments and 
honors does not capture the essence of the 
full life of Admiral Standley, impressive 
though the list may be. 

It misses the frankness, the bluntness, the 
righteous anger that he could call forth when 
the occasion required. 

It misses the thoughtfulness, the consider- 
ateness of the man as well, when those 
qualities were in order. 

Here was a man who stood his ground be- 
fore more than one Chief Executive, from 
American Presidenis, to Japanese militarists, 
to Communists and would-be appeasers. 

An incident in Moscow shortly after he 
was appointed Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union in 1942 by President Roosevelt Ulum- 
inates a striking facet of the Standley 
character. 

The Russians were virtually denying that 
American ald was keeping them alive and 
were deriding or minimizing the United 
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States-British role in the fight against the 
Nazis: 

To the horror of diplomatic Washington, 
Admiral Standley dared to lecture the top 
Soviet leaders. 

“I told the Russians that the American 
taxpayers were footing the bill for war aid,” 
he later recalled, “and the Russian people 
have a right to know it. Stalin was con- 
ducting things like the Russians were win- 
ning all by themselves.” 

And old dictator Joseph Stalin backed 
down in the face of the American admiral’s 
indignation. The following day Radio Mos- 
cow admitted to the Russian people that 
American aid was playing a major role in 
Red successes. 

It was not the only time Admiral Standley 
took a firm stand against the Communists. 

He stood practically alone with Britain's 
Sir Winston Churchill in the balmy days 
following World War II in condemning com- 
munism while most of the world was singing 
Russia's praises. 

In 1950 he took issue with those who were 
hopeful for an accommodation with com- 
munism, and urged that Communists be 
registered. 

He supported Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
the general’s contention. that American 
forces should destroy the Communists in 
Korea. 

All this, and so much more * * * “I have 
lived a full life,” Admiral Standley said to 
the reporter a little over a year ago in his 
modest green cottage at 862 G Avenue, Coro- 
nado. “Now I’m just thankful to be alive.” 

It was indeed a full life, sir. And America 


is proud you lived it. 


The NLRB Must Be Curbed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
two more editorials expressing deep con- 
cern over the recent decisions and ac- 
tions by the National Labor Relations 
Board. One was printed in the Rich- 
mond News Leader of Richmond, Va., 
dated October 29, 1963, and it is entitled 
“The Orangeburg Laboratory.” It was 
subsequently reprinted in the Greenville 
News of Greenville, S.C., on November 2, 
1963. The other editorial was originally 
printed in the Florence Morning News of 
Florence, S.C., and has been reprinted 
in the November 2 issue of the Times and 
Democrat of Orangeburg, S.C. It is en- 
titled “The NLRB Must Be Curbed.” 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that these editorials be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ORANGEBURG LABORATORY 

The case down in Orangeburg, S.C., started 
like any other attempt at union organization 
by the AFL-CIO. The drive was held among 
machinists at the Utica-Herbrand Tool Di- 
vision of Kelsey Hayes Co. The NLRB 
came into supervise the election. The ma- 
chinists easily voted the union down, 245- 
171, Management made no attempt at in- 
timidation. Yet the machinists’ decision 
recently was thrown out by the NLRB upon 
the union’s appeal. 
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The exceptional thing about the Orange- 
burg case is the novel principle invented for 
the occasion. The election results were dis- 
carded because prominent citizens in the 
community, newspaper editorialists, elected 
Officials, and the radio station, exercising 
what used to be the rights of free speech, 
had publicly taken a stand against the 
union's organizing activities, They pointed 
out that a unionized Orangeburg would lose 
much of its attractiveness to new industry, 
with consequent economic loss to everyone 
workingmen and businessmen together. Ac- 
cording to the union’s complaint, this con- 
stituted “allowing and encouraging influen- 
tial people in the community to conduct a 
reign of terror immediately preceding the 
election.“ 

In finding an unfair labor practice, and 
voiding the election, the NLRB made no 
findings of conspiracy between Utica-Her- 
brand and the Orangeburg leaders. In fact, 
the NLRB admitted that “much of the 
conduct described [by the union] was not 
attributable to the employer.” Nor did the 
NLRB pass any judgment on the validity 
of the arguments and facts put forth by the 
community, The mere fact that these lead- 
ers spoke up at all resulted in “destroying 
the laboratory conditions deemed necessary 
in the conduct of board elections.” 

Now we have watched with eyes agape at 
a number of decisions by Mr. Kennedy's ver- 
sion of the NLRB. The board lately has 
been motivated by a queer theory that it is 
an unfair labor practice for a union to lose a 
representation election. The NLRB has 
bent over backward to cut management's 
time to state its case to a minimum; yet if 
the employees believe anything management 
says, then an injustice has been done. 

But the new reasoning goes even further. 
Now if any member of the community exer- 
cises his constitutional right to comment on 
a controversial public issue, then the minds 
of the workers are beclouded. Thus the 
NLRB ignores other cogent reasons why a 
man might vote against a union shop. 

It might be that the workers oppose a 
union on its own demerits, It might be that 
the workers are sincerely worried about the 
effect of their decision on the community. 
They might believe the community is wrong 
in its propaganda, but still think that it's 
better to keep the community’s good will. 

No man is an island, and no union is either. 
The community has a perfect right to ex- 
press its opinions because community opin- 
ion is one of the elements which the men in 
the shop must take into consideration, And 
above and beyond all this, it places an in- 
tolerable burden on the employer to make 
him responsible for the free actions of other 
men. 

There can be no laboratory atmosphere for 
either side in an NLRB election. No elec- 
tions take place in a vacuum, except in the 
heads of the members of the NLRB. 


Tue NLRB Must Bx CURBED 


Within the past 6 months, attempts have 
been made through the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to set aside four union elec- 
tions in South Carolina. Alken, Anderson, 
Orangeburg, and now Florence, have been 
the citles involved. 

The grounds upon which the validity of 
elections has been challenged are the same; 
namely, the laboratory conditions during the 
election were such as to prevent freedom of 
choice. 

Senator Strom THURMOND charges, and 
the evidence tends to support his charges, 
that the efforts are a studied attempt to weld 
together huge labor voting blocs. The 
charge is also made of an attempt, sanc- 
tioned by administration forces, to retard 
industrial expansion of the South where the 
political climate does not favor the views of 
liberal politicians. 
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The most recent case is that of the Flor- 
ence Electro Motive Manufacturing Co. 
where a union election was held in August 
which the union lost by an overwhelming 
383 to 5 vote in favor of the company. The 
NLRB regional director at Winston-Salem, 
N.C., has recommended that this election be 
set aside because statements made in behalf 
of the company created an atmosphere 
which was not conducive to freedom of 
choice, and further, that certain employees 
were allowed to vote who in the opinion of 
the regional director were ineligible. 

In the case of the Orangeburg election 
where the union lost 245 to 171, the regional 
director charges that “influential people in 
the community" were “allowed and encour- 
aged * * * to conduct a reign of terror im- 
mediately preceding the election” which 
intimidated the employees through news- 
paper ads, house calls, handbills, and radio 
p. and further, that the company 
“allowed and encouraged the editor of the 
local newspaper to make statements and 
write editorials that prevented a free choice 
by creating confusion and fear of reprisals 
among employees." 

What is noticeably absent from these 
charges is that no objection is taken to any 
means used by union representatives to win 
the elections. No attempt is made to in- 
vestigate what was said at union meetings 
or any criticism directed at union propa- 
ganda to influence the vote of employees, 
nor is any consideration given to the fact 
that an overwhelming vote of 4 to 1 against 
the union, as at Electro Motive, was prima 
facie evidence that laboratory conditions 
were not unfavorable to a free choice. The 
evidence points in only one direction; name- 
ly, that the union is unhappy about losing 
the election and isn’t willing to accept the 
verdict. 

As to the Orangeburg case, the objections 
attacking the validity of the elections con- 
stitute a denial of the legitimate interests 
of a community in what transpires within 
that community and an attempt to coerce 
community citizens into silence. The ob- 
jections are also an attempt to suppress the 
press and deny freedom of the press and 
freedom of speech as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Whatever the truth about the 
reign of terror it describes, the NLRB at- 
tempts to employ the same practice it con- 
demns by intimidating a community into 
silence. 

This is a very serious matter and should 
not be passed over without the strongest 
and most determined protestation. Why 
should the cards be so stacked against man- 
agement that it cannot employ means for 
presenting its case to employees and the 
public in the same manner as union repre- 
sentatives plead the union cause? Why 
should t or the community be 
denied available media for protecting what 
they consider their best interests when 
unions are given free rein? And which 
constitutes a greater reign of terror, a com- 
munity asserting itself when its interests are 
involved or a National Labor Relations Board 
using the authority of its position to silence 
public opinion? The very essence of our 
freedom is the freedom to speak and the 
freedom to write. To deny it is to establish 
a real reign of terror. 

Even more disturbing than this is its 
meaning in the larger context of what ap- 
pears to be a determination in administra- 
tive circles to force unionization upon the 
South even where it is against the wishes of 
employees. It is precisely this attitude, com- 
bined with political implications involved, 
that led Representative LANDRUM of Georgia 
to introduce a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to deprive the NLRB of 
diction over labor matters as provided in 
section 9 of the Taft-Hartley Act. That sec- 
tion gives to the NLRB broad latitude of 
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administrative discretion in union elections 
and sharply limits the opportunity for re- 
view by the courts. A similar bill has been 
introduced in the Senate. 

The South does not fear the union move- 
ment so long as fair practices are followed. 
It is not opposed to responsible union ac- 
tivitles. But what it does fear, and deeply 
resent, is the sinister combination of power- 
ful forces which stack the cards against 
management—forces which are so deter- 
mined to obtain their ends that trumped up 
charges are made to throw out elections 
which were held in good faith. 

It is a peculiar set of circumstances that 
the NLRB makes no protest against elec- 
tions when the unions win, but that in South 
Carolina within the past 6 months, four elec- 
tions which the unions lost have been pro- 
tested and recommendations made to de- 
clare them invalid. 

The situation calls for determined correc- 
tive effort. 


Stand Up for Freedom No Matter 
What the Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIVORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago criticism of an outstanding American 
and former Cabinet officer was voiced in 
an attempt to discredit and silence his 
patriotic appeal for an awakening to the 
dangerous road now traveled in our 
foreign and domestic policies. The 
speech of Ezra Taft Benson, former U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, delivered in 
Los Angeles on September 23, 1963, 
constituted a statement of principles 
that deserve the attention of all Ameri- 
cans. Portions of the speech selected 
by the news media failed to make his 
principles and his warnings known to 
the public. 

Recognizing this failure, the Freedom 
Press on October 9, 1963, for the first 
time in its history, published the com- 
plete text of a speech stating that 
“Benson's moving and powerful speech 
will long be remembered as one of the 
great messages that have inspired men 
to action.” Under unsnimous consent 
to insert my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I wish to include the text 
of the speech as contained in the Free- 
dom Press: 

(By Ezra Taft Benson) 

(Eprror’s Note—Because of space limita- 
tions, the Freedom Press has never hereto- 
fore published complete texts of a speech. 
We feel that Secretary Benson’s moving and 
powerful speech will long be remembered as 
one of the great messages that have inspired 
men to action. For that reason it is in- 
cluded in this issue in its entirety.) 

Humbly and gratefully I stand before you 

ht—grateful for patriots such as you 
humbled by the magnitude of the task before 
us. 

Iam here tonight with the knowledge and 
consent of a great spiritual leader and 
patriot, the President of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, President 
Dayid O. McKay. 
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As an introduction to my remarks and a 
fitting tribute to our honored guest I quote 
the following from Edmund Burke: 

“How often has public calamity been 
arrested on the very brink of ruin, by the 
seasonable energy of a single man? * * * 
Tam as sure as I am of my being, that one 
vigorous mind without office, without situa- 
tion, without public functions of any kind, 
(at a time when the want of such a thing 
is felt, as I am sure it is) I say, one such 
Man, confiding in the aid of God, and full 
Of just reliance in his own fortitude, vigor, 
enterprise, and perseverance, would first draw 
to him some few like himself, and then, 
that multitudes, hardly thought to be in 
existence, would appear and troop about 


I speak to you as a fellow citizen of the 
United States of America, deeply concerned 
about the welfare of our beloved country. 

I am not here to tickle your ears—to en- 

n you. I will talk to you frankly and 
honestly, The message I bring is not a 
happy one but it is the truth, and time is 
always on the side of truth. “Truth must 
be repeated again and again because error 

constantly being preached round about.” 
(Goethe, 1749-1832 quoted in the Freeman, 
July 1958.) 

I realize that the bearer of bad news is al- 
Ways unpopular. As a people we love sweet- 
ness and light—especially sweetness. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said that every mind must 
Make a choice between truth and repose, 
Those who will learn nothing from history 
are condemned to repeat it. This we are do- 
ing in the Americas today. 

George Washington stated, “Truth will 
Ultimately prevail where there are pains 
taken to bring it to light.” To bring the 
truth to light is our challenge. 

Lincoln said, “If danger ever reaches us it 
Must spring up amongst us; it cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be its author and finisher. 
As a nation of freemen, we must live through 
all time or die by suicide. Our real problem 
is internal—here at home. 

Today we are in the midst of continuing 
international crisis. The outlook for world 
Peace and security is dark indeed. The 
Gravity of the world situation is increas- 
ing almost daily. 

The days ahead are sobering and challeng- 


All over the world the light of freedom 
is being diminished. Across whole conti- 
nents of the earth, freedom is being totally 
obliterated. 

Never in recorded history has any move- 
ment spread its power so far and so fast as 
has socialistic communism in the last three 
decades. The facts are not pleasant to re- 
view. Communist leaders are jubilant with 
their success. They are driving freedom 
back on almost every front. 

It is time, therefore, that every American 
become alerted and informed about the aims, 
tactics, and schemes of socialism and com- 
munism which are essentially a war against 
God and the plan of salvation, which is 
based on freedom of choice. 

The fight against godless communism is a 
very real part of every man's duty. It is the 
fight against slavery, immorality, atheism, 
terrorism, cruelty, barbarism, deceit, and the 
destruction of human life through a kind 
of tyranny unsurpassed by anything in hu- 
man history. Here is a struggle against the 
evil, santanical priestcraft of Lucifer. 

Yes, the days ahead are sobering and 
challenging. 

Three years ago a beloved spiritual leader 
delivered an inspiring prayer at the dedica- 
tion of a temple near London, England, I 
quote a short paragraph from that memo- 
rable prayer: 

“Next to life, we express gratitude for the 
gift of free . When Thou didst create 
man, Thou placed within him part of Thine 
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Omnipotence and bade him choose for him- 
self. Liberty and conscience thus became a 
sacred part of human nature. Freedom not 
only to think but to speak and act, is a God- 
given privilege.” 

“Can the liberties of a nation be thought 
secure when we have removed their only firm 
basis, a conviction in the minds of the peo- 
ple that these liberties are of the gift of 
God? That they are not to be violated but 
with His wrath?” (Thomas Jefferson, Works 
8: 404.) 

Our heritage of freedom is as precious as 
life itself. It is truly a God-given gift to 
man. Since the time of the Council in Heav- 
en—and it is my faith we are all there— 
the fight of liberty-loving people for freedom 
has continued. 

Free agency is an eternal principle vouch- 
safed to us in perfect law of liberty—the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. Freedom of choice is 
more to be treasured than any earthly pos- 
session. As a US, citizen I believe it is guar- 
anteed in our Heaven-inspired Constitution. 
Yes, freedom is an inherited, inalienable, di- 
vine gift to men. 

When the Savior of mankind wished to 
impress on His hearers the fruits of His 
teaching, He used these words: “The truth 
shall make you free” (John 8: 32). 

We are moral agents with freedom to 
choose between right and wrong. 

Past material advances have been the fruit 
of our freedom—our free enterprise capitalis- 
tic system—our American way of life—our 
God-given freedom of choice. Progress of 
the future must stem from this same basic 
freedom. 

Because our forefathers—yours and mine 
fought for the ideal of freedom; because our 
fathers preserved that ideal through our free 
competitive enterprise system under our God- 
given free agency; because they were willing 
to make religion the vital force of daily liv- 
ing, all of us have climbed through the years 
to new heights of well-being and inner 


But it is not only in the moral choice of 
right and wrong that man is free. Among 
the relentless quests of human history is the 
quest for political freedom. When the 
American patriot, Patrick Henry, shouted 
his immortal, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” he did not speak idly. When at 
Philadelphia in 1776 the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence affixed their signa- 
tures to that sacred document, they, in a 
very real sense were choosing liberty or death. 
Not one of them but knew full well that if 
the revolution failed, if the fight for free- 
dom should come to naught, they would be 
branded as rebels and hanged as traitors. 

The inspired Founding Fathers formulated 
a system of government with checks and 
balances protecting the freedom of the peo- 
pie. But even this was not enough. The 
first order of the new Congress was to draw 
up a Bill of Rights—10 amendments guar- 
anteeing for all time the fundamental free- 
doms that the American people insist are 
theirs by the will of God, not by the will of 
government, 

Yes, the founders of our country, be- 
queathed to us a heritage of freedom and 
unity that is our most priceless political 


possession. 

But to be enjoyed, freedom must be won 
continually, 

It is high time we realized the dangerous 
threat of creeping socialism and its ruthless 
comrade, atheistic communism. When so- 
cialism is understood, we will realize that 
many programs advocated, and some of those 
already adopted in the United States, fall 
clearly within the category of socialism. 
What is socialism? It is simply governmen- 
tal ownership and management of the essen- 
tial means for the production and distribu- 
tion of goods. 

For 30 years we have aided the cause of 
the atheistic-socialistic conspiracy by per- 
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mitting socialists, Communists and fellow 
travelers in high places in government; by 
giving away vital military secrets; by squan- 
dering much of our material resources; by 
recklessly spending ourselves to near bank- 
ruptcy; by weakening our free enterprise 
system through adoption of socialistic poli- 
cles; by wastefully bungling our foreign 
affairs; by ever-increasing confiscatory taxa- 
tion and by permitting the most insidious 
infiltration of socialistic-Communist agents 
and sympathizers into almost every segment 
of American life. 

Our freedoms were not achieved, and they 
cannot be maintained by simple shortcuts 
that attempt to bypass basic economic prin- 
ciples. These economic laws are immutable 
just as much so as the moral laws, the laws 
of nature, or the Ten Commandments, 

The paramount issue today is liberty 
against state slavery. Both communism and 
socialism would destroy our economic sys- 
tem and replace it with socialism. 

“In dealing with the treacherous Red 
Kremlin and its satellites, the road of ap- 
peasement is not the road to peace. It is 
surrender on the installment plan”—J, Ed- 
gar Hoover, American Legion convention, 
Miami Beach, Fla., October 18, 1960. 

Some timid, vacillating political leaders 
proclaim that communism is something we 
will have to learn to live with—whether it 
is Khrushchev, or some other leader, Peace- 
ful coexistence they gullibly call it. The 
present Communist system, they declare, 
will continue because there is no alternate 
system to replace communism. The policy 
of increasing power, of pushing the system 
outward and using the Communist part they 
say, will go on. 

Such a negative attitude writes off the 
hundreds of millions behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as a lost cause. Surely no courageous, 
liberty-loving citizen will treat the Com- 
munist secret combination as something we 
will have to learn to live with. 

There is a more courageous and sounder 
point of view. I say to you: “Men wil be 
free. There is no freedom under socialistic 
communism. Sooner or later the people 
will rise against it. They cannot oppose the 
fundamentals of civilization and of God. 
They can't crush their people always. Men 
will be free’—President David O. McKay. 

Daniel Webster has said: 

“If the true spark of religious and civil 
liberty be kindled, it will burn. Human 
agency cannot extinguish it. Like the earth’s 
central fire, it may be smothered for a time, 
but at some time or other, in some place 
or other, the volcano will break out and 
flame up to heaven.” 

There are those who recommend that the 
clash between communism and freedom be 
avoided through disarmament agreements. 
Abolishing our military strength and adopt- 
ing an unenforceable contract as a substi- 
tute to protect us would go down in history 
as the greatest mistake freemen could make 
in a time of peril. 

Thank God for a great, courageous, patri- 
otic organization which has taken the posi- 
tion that it is both immoral and stupid to 
enter into any treaty with criminals who 
have no respect for treaties. 

“The Communists say that promises, like 
pie crusts, are made to be broken; that they 
enter into treaties only for the advantages to 
themselves, and with no expectation of abid- 
ing by such treaties. And they have proved 
by their actions, in violating dozens of sol- 
emn treaties before the ink was hardly dry, 
that they are Just as unscrupulous as they 
claim to be. 

“Amid the infinite confusion around us 
today, the only safeguard is the moral stand- 
ard. The important question about any 

ed action by a man or by a nation, is 
not, is it smart but is it right? Entering 
into the test ban treaty with the Soviet 
murderers is morally wrong. And for that 
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very reason it is assuredly unwise.” (John 
Birch Society press release September 1963.) 

That statement has the ring of statesman- 
ship, not vacillating weakness which today 
imperils freedom. 

I concur with President McKay when he 
said: 

“I would not deal with a nation which 
treats another as Russia has treated Amer- 
ica. It is a condition which cannot be per- 
mitted to exist’—Church News, August 6 
1952, page 2. 

President McKay also declared: 

“Force rules in the world today; conse- 
quently, our Government must keep armies 
abroad, build navies and air squadrons, cre- 
ate atom bombs to protect itself from the 
threatened aggression of a nation which 
seems to listen to no other appeal than com- 
pulsion”"—Gospel Ideals, 

sta d 


Jels the historic statement by George Wash- 
ington when he vigorously warned: 

“There is a rank due the United States 
among nations that will be totally lost by the 
reputation of weakness. If we would avoid 
insult, we must be able to repel it; if we 
would secure the peace, it must be known 
that we are at all times ready for war.” 

The to weaken the United 
States involves attacks on many fronts. To 
weaken the American free-enterprise econ- 
omy which outproduced both its enemies and 
allies during World War II is a high priority 
target of the Communist leaders. Their 
press and other propaganda media are, 
therefore, constantly selling the principles of 
centralized or Federal control of farms, rail- 
roads, electric power, schools, steel, maritime 
shipping, and many other aspects of the 
economy, but always in the name of public 
welfare. 

The paramount issue today is liberty 
against state slavery. It is in this spirit that 
President McKay stated: 

“Communism is antagonistic to the Ameri- 
can way of life. Its avowed purpose is to 
destroy belief in God and free enterprise 
+ + the fostering of full economic free- 
dom lies at the base of our liberties. Only 
in perpetuating economic freedom can our 
social, political and religious liberties be 
preserved.” (Excerpt from inaugural address 
for Dr. Henry A. Dixon, president of USU, 
delivered by President McKay at the USU 
fieldhouse, Logan, Utah, Mar. 8, 1954.) 

It is significant to me that 120 years ago 
the Prophet Joseph Smith after attending 
lectures on socialism, made this official entry 
in church history: “I said I did not believe 
the 33 (“History of the Church,” 
vol. 6, p. 33.) 

No true Latter-day Saint and no true 
American can be a Socialist or a Communist 
or support programs leading in that direc- 
tion. These evil philosophies are incompati- 
ble with Americanism and the true gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

In the Old Testament we read: “My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge” (Hosea, 
the prophet). 

As in Old Testament days we need knowl- 
edge today. We need to know our enemies. 
We must assess clearly and accurately the 
perils that face the free world as we enter 
the missile age. 

The power of communism depends to a 
large extent on public ignorance. Knowledge 
is a dangerous thing—to totalitarian states; 
but knowledge is strength to a free people. 

Internationally, communism seeks to iso- 
late us from the rest of the free world. Here 
at home, communism ceaselessly pursues 
the disintegration of the American way of 
life, It strives to use education, science, 
literature, art, even the churches, to under- 
mine our free society. 

I was delighted to see recently the Com- 
mittee for the Monroe Doctrine reprint ex- 
cerpts from the famous memorandum on 
the Monroe Doctrine written by President 
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J. Rueben Clark. For years I served with 
this noble man in the governing councils 
of the “Mormon” Church before his recent 
passing. As early as September 1923, he 
warned us at a religious service in the Salt 
Lake Tabernacle about certain communistic 
trends which have now transpired. Later in 
1949 he stated: 

“The paths we are following, if we move 
forward thereon, will inevitably lead us to 
socialism or communism, and these two are 
as like as two peas in a pod in their ultimate 
effect upon our liberties * . 

“We may first observe that communism 
and socialism * * which we shall here- 
after group together and dub statism—can- 
not live with Christianity, nor with any re- 
ligion that prostulates a Creator such as the 
Declaration of Independence recognizes. The 
slaves of statism must know no power, no 
authority, no source of blessing, no God, but 
the state. The state must be supreme in 
everything. For if men are free in 
belief about God, they will finally assert 
their God-bestowed rights, and this would 
be fatal to statism. So under statism God 
must go, and with Him goes freedom of 
conscience and of religion, the first two of 
our liberties named in our Bill of Rights.” 
(J. Rueben Clark, Church. News, Sept. 25, 
1949.) 

Recently the Supreme Court handed down 
another one of their tragic decisions which 
brought forth the comment from President 
McKay that the Court is leading this coun- 
try down the road to atheism. 

The only threat to the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the American people from 
abroad is the threat of world communism 
spreading from its base in the Soviet Union. 

But the best authorities are confident that 
the Soviets will not provoke a major war. 
Their economy would not support it. 

Lenin said, “The soundest strategy in war 
is to e operations until the moral dis- 
integration of the enemy renders the normal 
blow possible and easy.” 

Commenting on Lenin's statement the In- 
dlanoplis Star adds: Where then does the 
real danger lie? It lies with us—the Amerl- 
can people.” 

“Other great civilizations have died by 
suicide. The first free people, the Greeks, 
died thus. 

“And why did Greece fall; ‘A slackness and 
softness finally came over them to their 
ruin. In the end more than they wanted 
freedom they wanted security, a comfortable 
life, and they lost all—security, comfort, and 
freedom.’ 

“It is the same with Americans today. 
The danger that threatens us Is an internal 
danger. 

“It is our own ignorance—ignorance of 
our own history and our heritage of liberty 
that threatens us. * * * Our lack of faith 
in freedom and ourselves, our own lack of 
confidence in the greatness of America and 
all that she stands for morally and materially 
is what puts us in mortal danger. 

Too many of us are afraid—afraid of 
atomic war, afraid of the disapproval of our 
allies or the neutrals, afraid of the threats 
and boasts of the bloated tyrants in the 
Kremlin, afraid to offend others by taking 
action to defend ourselves. 

“We must never forget that nations may— 
and usually do—sow the seeds of their own 
destruction while enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity. 

“If we lose our freedom it will be because 
we did not care enough—because we were not 
alert enough—because we were too apathet- 
ic to take note while the precious waters of 
our God-given freedom slipped—drop by 
drop—down the drain. 

Heaven forbid that this should come to 
pass. 

Let us remember that we are a prosperous 
people today because of a free enterprise sys- 
tem founded on spiritual, not material 
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values alone. It is founded on freedom of 
choice—free agency—an eternal God-given 
principle. 

The Founding Fathers, inspired though 
they were, did not invent the priceless bless- 
ing of individual freedom and respect for 
the dignity of man. 

No, that priceless gift to mankind sprang 
from the God of heaven and not from govern- 
ment. Yes, the Founding Fathers welded 
together the safeguard as best they could, 
but freedom must be continually won to be 
enjoyed. We must never forget these facts. 

This is America—the land of ty. 
A land choice above all other lands. Let us 
keep it so. 

My own political and economic creed is 
a simple one. I commend it to you. 

I am for freedom and against slavery in 
any form. 

I am for social progress and against social- 
ism. 

I am for a dynamic economy and against 
waste. 

I am for the private competitive market 
and against unnecessary government inter- 
vention, 

I am for private ownership and against 
governmental ownership and control of the 
means of production and distribution. 

I am for national security and against ap- 
peasement and capitulation to an obvious 
enemy. May I comment on this last item. 

Just a short time ago Fidel Castro broad- 
cast to the world his boastful confession that 
he had been a hard-core Communist all of 
his adult life. He gloried in the fact that 
he had been able to confuse and deceive 
many people simply by saying he was not 
a Communist. And because there were peo- 
ple in this and other countries who believed 
his false assertions, he was able to establish 
a Soviet beachhead only 90 miles from 
our shores. Americans must face the cold 
hard fact that Fidel Castro was encouraged 
and supported in his seizure of Cuba. Why? 
Simply because many Americans were led 
to believe the falsehood that he would resist 
Soviet influence and restore the basic free- 
dom of the Cuban people. Others were con- 
sciously aiding the conspiracy. 

A few of us, including Robert Welch, issued 
early warnings based on unimpeachable evi- 
dence. Two U.S. Ambassadors repeatedly 
warned that Castro was part of the Com- 
munist camp and that he was working for 
the Communist conquest of Cuba. These 
voices went unheeded. 

This is merely a repetition of the same 
deceitful pattern which was used after World 
War II to have us tolerate revolutionary 
Communists in China, to accept them as so- 
called agrarian reformers and allow them 
to seize and enslave some 450 million people 
on the Chinese mainland. 

This is the same deceitful pattern which 
we have been asked to accept in the Congo, 
in Laos, In British Guiana, etc. In fact, 
everywhere the Communist conspiratorial 
machinery is preparing for a seizure of power, 
we are assured there is no immediate danger 
from communism. We are told that the 
high political officials in these countries, who 
surround themselves with known Commu- 
nist advisers are merely trying to reconcile 
the various political factions and make their 
governments more representative. Later, 
after each country is taken over by the Fidel 
Castros, we are then assured that these men 
“betrayed the revolution.” Research subse- 
quently reveals that these men had been 
hard-core Communists for many years. 
Those who believed them once more lament, 
“I wonder how they deceived us?” 

To me, the important question is, “Are 
we going to let them deceive us any longer?” 

To the true Communist, nothing is evil 
that is expedient. Being without conscience 
or honor, he feels completely justified 2 
using whatever means are necessary 
achieve his goal, force, trickery, lies, Hecke 
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Promises, mayhem, and individual and mass 
murder. 

Let us have no illusions about them. 
Their leader has told us bluntly their pur- 
Pose is not alone to enslave us—they want 
to bury us. 

What we face today is not just a cold war, 
not just a struggle for the control of land, 
Sea, air, and even outer space, but total 
Competition for the control of men’s minds. 
Unless we meet it and defeat it, we shall 
almost inevitably one day face the loss of 
all that we hold dear. 

In less than half a century this evil sys- 
tem has gained control over one-third of 
Mankind, and it is steadily pursuing its 
vicious goal of control over all the rest of 
the world. Since World War II people have 
been brought under the Communist yoke 
at the rate of more than 6,000 per hour, 
144,000 per day, 52 million per year. 

Latin America does not believe that sup- 
Pression is the road to freedom. 

Less than 15 years ago communism was 
not a powerful force in Latin America, To- 
day it is not only strongly present, there 
as an enemy to be reckoned with—tt ls open- 
ly allied with a government located on as 
island only about 90 miles south of Key 
West, Fla. 

The only political party now functioning 
in Cuba is the popular Socialist Party- the 
Communist Party under another name. 

Cuba is being used as a funnel through 
which Communists are infiltrating the other 
American Republics. 

We are dealing with a cunning opponent 
in Premier Khrushchev. He is a master of 
deceit, It is he who won in Cuba recently. 
Premier Khrushchev had taken a tactical 
“one step backward” by to remove 
Cuban missiles, but this had been followed 
by the prescribed “two steps forward” when 
he obtained the claimed promise of the 
President of the United States that the so- 
called blockade would be removed * * * and 
* + most important, that no one would 
invade the Cuban islands. 

And now, in our latest move, we pay $53 
Million in goods—plus $2.9 million cash in 
dishonorable tribute and ransom blackmail 
to a lying, godless Communist dictator. 

Why do we, the greatest power in all the 
world, pay tribute to an unprincipled tyrant 
On an island 90 miles away? Why do we 
bow and scrape to a blustering godless 
murderer who heads up a freedom-destroy- 
ing world slave system that is in deep 
trouble everywhere? Why? 

And now close to home—after the ransom 
and tribute deal—what next for Castro and 
Cuba? As Americans will we still go gul- 
libly on our complacent way seeking to 
escape from reality? 

The President of the United States said to 
the Cuban freedom fighters: 

“It is the strongest wish of the people of 
this country, as well as the people of this 
hemisphere, that Cuba shall one day be free 

All true Americans share the President's 
Wish—but it will take much more than 
wishes to achieve this freedom. 

It appears that legally and diplomatically, 
Cuba has been abandoned to communism— 
and all of Latin America threatened with 
this insidious evil. 

And now we imprison patriotic exiled 
Cubans who would fight to deliver their own 
People from human bondage. This action 
has sent a chill of dismay through the hearts 
ot freedom loving people everywhere. 

With our national prestige at or near an 
alltime low, when will we act like men of 
courage? Why this continuing policy of 
softness toward communism? When will we 
begin to take positions based on what is 
right and then stand firm? The language 
and action of firmness will be respected and 
is the only safe course for our great Nation 
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to pursue. When will our national leaders 
mention at least, the Monroe Doctrine? 

Grassroots thinking in America cries for 
strong, courageous leadership. The Ameri- 
can people are aroused in their hearts. They 
are far ahead of Washington. They oppose 
their Nation making concessions to Russia. 
They do not want to be lulled tosleep. The 
American people are convinced that a firm 
stand against the Communist masters is the 
best protection against war. They want to 
know the truth without bluffing. 

The American public is entitled to the 
facts. They will actively follow sound, 
courageous leadership. Our people know in 
their hearts that the opposite of victory is 
defeat, whether you call it “coexistence” or 
“compromise” with a godless tyranny. We 
are at war and we must win the war. It's 
time to go on the offensive. Let’s stop help- 
ing the enemy of all we hold dear. Let's 
stop half measures such as were used in 
Cuba. Let's be sure we're right and then 
mobilize sufficient strength to win. Let's 
have no further blind deyotion to the Com- 
munist-dominated United Nations. For a 
change let's try victory. 

I have great faith in the American people. 
When fully informed they will make wise 
decisions. They will stand up and be 
counted for what is right. This I know. 

I recognize that it is not popular in some 
circles to be called an anti-Communist, but 
I consider communism a political and 
economic disease. I do not believe an 
American citizen can be patriotic and loyal 
to his own country and its God-inspired 
Constitution of freedom without being anti- 
Communist—anti-Socialist, 

Now I know that Moscow has ordered 
that all anti-Communists are to be attacked 
and discredited in every way possible. I 
know the Communist Party of the United 
States has issued a similar mandate. This 
does not disturb me at all, It should be 
expected. Meanwhile, we should pursue a 
calm and steady course. The path of educa- 
tion to alert and inform our people “about 
the methods, purposes and of the 
conspiracy is the right path. * * * We must 
be carefully certain that all we say is the 
truth, and as restrained as circumstances 
will permit in how we say it. But to spread 
the simple child-like truth, about the 
monstrous fabrication and falsehoods which 
makes up the very environment of our lives, 
is a duty to God and country and family 
which each of us must assume. (J.BS. 
Bulletin, September 1963). We are battling 
against apathy, blindness, opportunism and 
propaganda directed brilliantly by masters of 
deceit. 

We must expose to the light of public in- 
quiry those forces which would destroy our 
country and our way of life. We should pay 
no attention to the recommendations of men 
who call the Constitution an 18th century 
agrarian document—who apologize for capi- 
talism and free enterprise. We should refuse 
to follow their siren song of concentrating, 
increasingly, the powérs of government in 
the Chief Executive, of delegating American 
sovereign authority to non-American insti- 
tutions of the United Nations and pretending 
that it will bring peace to the world by turn- 
ing our Armed Forces over to a U.N. world- 
wide police force. 

“Why do we tear to shreds the historic 
Monroe Doctrine which for nearly 140 years 
has been a cardinal policy of the United 
States” (U.S. News & World Report, Apr. 15, 
1963) . 

This Nation needs a revival of patriotism. 
“Patriotism,” said Theodore Roosevelt, 
“means to stand by the country. It does not 
mean to stand by the President or any other 
public official save exactly to the degree in 
which he himself stands by the country. 

It is patriotic to support him insofar as 
he efficiently seryes the country. It is un- 
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patriotic not to oppose him to the exact ex- 
tent that by inefficiency or otherwise he fails 
in his duty to stand by the country. 

“In either event, it is unpatriotic not to 
tell the truth—whether about the President 
or anyone else—save in the rare cases where 
this would make known to the enemy in- 
formation of military value which would 
otherwise be unknown to him.” 

Today as never before, as one courageous 
patriot has said, We want good people, able 
people, informed people, determined people, 
who will live and work and die for what is 
right, despite all the misunderstanding and 
ridicule which such a course may bring upon 
them; confident and civilized people, who are 
tolerant of all honest opinions and purposes 
of others, but eternally intolerant of hypoc- 
risy and cruelty and all the faces of evil. 
We want men and women, of all races and 
religious creeds, who believe in the dignity 
and freedom and responsibility of the in- 
dividual; who are aware of the follies and 
crimes of collectivist tyranny; and who are 
dedicated to man's divinely inspired, ages- 
long, often frustrated, but ever recurring 
dream of making this a better world” 
(J.B.S. Bulletin, July 1963). 

On my desk in Washington, D.C., for 8 
years as a Cabinet member, I had these 
words: 

“God gave us men with a mandate higher 
than the ballot box.” 

My heart is filled with gratitude as I wit- 
ness an ever-increasing group of Americans 
voluntarily joining together: 

1. To combat more effectively the evil 
forces which now threaten our country, our 
lives, and our civilization. 5 

2. To prevail upon our fellow citizens to 
start pulling out of the deepening morass 
of collectivism, and then climb up the moun- 
tain to higher levels of individual freedom 
and responsibility than man has ever 
achieved before. 

3. To restore with brighter luster and 
deeper conviction the faith-inspired moral- 
ity, the spiritual sense of values, and the 
ennobling aspirations on which our Western 
civilization has been built (“A Brief Intro- 
duction to the John Birch Society,” p. 8). 

I rejoice as I see American 
patriots stand shoulder to shoulder for “less 
government, more responsibility, and a better 
world.” 

God grant that in this blessed land there 
will arise a righteous force, of such mighty 


In the worldwide conference of the Mor- 
mon Church in April 1962, President McKay 
quoted J, Edgar Hoover as follows: 

“There is no place here in America for 
part-time patriots. This Nation is face to 
face with the greatest ever to con- 
front it, a sinister and deadly conspiracy 
which can be conquered only by an alert, 
informed citizenry, It is indeed appalling 
that some members of our society continue 
to deplore and criticize those who stress the 
Communist danger. Public indifference to 
this threat is tantamount to national suicide. 
Lethargy leads only to disaster. Knowledge 
of the enemy, alertness to the danger, every- 
day patriotism are the brick and mortar with 
which we can build an impregnable fortress 
against communism.” 

Too often in recent years, patriotic sym- 
bols have been shunted aside. Our national 
heroes have been maligned, our history dis- 
torted. Has it become a disgrace to pledge 
allegiance to our flag—or to sign a loyalty 
oath, or pay tribute to our National Anthem? 
Is it shameful to encourage our children to 
memorize the stirring words of the men of 
1776? Has it become opprobious to state “In 
God We Trust” when proclaiming love of 
country? 

What we desperately need today is pa- 
triotism founded on a real understanding 
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of the American ideal—a dedicated belief 
in our principles of freedom and a deter- 
mination to perpetuate America’s heritage. 
No matter what coloration is put on it, 
the fact remains that international com- 
munism has established a base 90 miles from 
our shores, from which it is 
against the United States throughout Latin 
America. 
This contest in which we are engaged is 


choice, In this struggle it is not enough 
to be right—we must put strength and ac- 
tion back of that which is right. In war 
there is still no substitute for victory. 

In the conflict with the worldwide con- 
spiracy we must have patience, courage and 


There are some people who hesitate to 
get into this fight for freedom because it is 
controversial, or they are not sure if we are 
going to win, 

These people have two blind spots. 

First, they fail to realize that life's deci- 
sions should be based on principles—not on 
Gallup polls. 

There were men at Valley Forge who were 
not sure how the Revolution would end but 
they were in a much better position to save 
their own souls and their country than those 
timid men whose major concern was decid- 
ing which side was going to win, or how to 
avoid con 2 

After all, the basic purpose of life is to 
prove ourselves—not to be with the majority 
when it’s wrong. 

We must discharge responsibilities not 
only to our church, home and profession, but 
also to our country. Otherwise we do not 
merit the full blessings of a kind provi- 
dence. 

There are people tonight all over the world 
who in their own courageous and sometimes 
quiet way are working for freedom. In many 
cases we will never know until the next life 
all they sacrificed for liberty. These patriots 
are receiving heaven’s applause for the role 
they are playing, and in the long run that ap- 
plause will be louder and longer than any 
they could receive in this world. 

Which leads me to the second blind spot 
of those who hesitate to get into the fight, 
And that is their failure to realize that we 
will win in the long run, and for keeps, and 
that they pass up great blessings by not get- 
ting into the battle now when the odds are 

us and the rewards the greatest. 

The only questions, before the final vic- 
tory are, first, “What stand will each of us 
take in this struggle?“ and second, “How 
much tragedy can be avoided by doing some- 
thing now?” 

Time is on the side of truth—and truth 
is eternal. 

Those who are fighting against freedom 
may feel confident now, but they are short- 
sighted. 

This is still God's world. The forces of 
evil, working through some mortals, have 
made a mess of a good part of it. But it is 
still God's world. In due time when each of 
us has had a chance to prove ourselves— 
including whether or not we are going to 
stand up for freedom—then God will inter- 
ject himself and the final and eternal victory 
shall be for free agency. And then shall 
those people on the sidelines, and those who 
took the wrong but temporarily popular 
course, lament their decisions. 

To the patriots I say this: Take that long 
eternal look. Stand up for freedom, no mat- 
ter what the cost. 
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It can save your soul—and maybe your 
country. 

Yes, this is a choice land—choice above 
all others. Blessed by the ty, our 
forebears have made and kept it so. It will 
continue to be a land of freedom and liberty 
as long as we are able to advance in the 
light of sound and enduring principles of 
right. To sacrifice such principles for 
momentary expediency—often selfishly mo- 
tivated—is to endanger our noble heritage 
and is unworthy of this great American 
people. 

With all humbleness I love this great 
Nation and have traveled abroad just enough 
to make me appreciate rather fully what we 
have here. To me this is not just another 
nation. It is not just one of a family of 
nations. This is a nation with a great mis- 
sion to perform for the benefit and blessing 
of Überty-loving people everywhere. It is 
my firm conviction that the Constitution of 
this land was established by men whom the 
God of heaven raised up unto this very 
purpose. This is a part of my religious faith. 

The days ahead are and chal- 
lenging and will demand the faith, prayers, 
and loyalty of every American. 

“The night is far spent, the day is at hand; 
let us therefore cast off the works of dark- 
ness, and let us put on the armor of light“ 
Romans 13: 12. 

May God give us the wisdom to recognize 
the threat to our freedom and the strength 
to meet this danger courageously. 

Our challenge is to keep America strong 
and free—strong socially, strong economi- 
cally, and, above all, strong spiritually, if 
our way of life is to endure. There is no 
other way. Only in this course is there 
safety for our Nation. 

God grant we may resolutely follow this 
course in humility and faith, I humbly pray. 


Okakok Writes of Whale Hunts and 
Happiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Eskimo citizens of Alaska lead a life far 
removed both in time and space from 
us here in Washington. It is a life of 
hardship, with great dangers and basic 
pleasures. 

Recently an article was published in 
the National Observer written by Guy 
Okakok, a citizen of Barrow, most north- 
ern city in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Okakok writes with dignity an 
charm. His article will be of interest 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Day To REMEMBER IN AN ESKIMO VILLAGE 

(Note—This ingenuous account of an Es- 
kimo whaling expedition was written for the 
Tundra Times (Fairbanks, Alaska) by Guy 
Okakok, an Eskimo who hunts for a living 
and writes in his spare time. Times Editor 
Howard Rock, a distant relative, supplied this 
information about the author: “Okakok is 
about 60 years old and writes for Tundra 
Times when he finds time. Sometimes, 
hunting trips delay his writing. He is an 
all-round hunter, and has been known as 
one of the better whale hunters on the 
Arctic coast.”) 
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Many years ago, in the time of my grand- 
father, spring drew near and eyes watched 
the sun rise earlier and earlier. People 
seemed to go about the houses more often, 
visiting in the Eskimo village. Whaling sea- 
son was near. 

The old rotting oogruk skins and sinews 
on the umiak (boat) frames were cut away. 
New ones that had been saved during the 
winter were spread out. Harpoon heads were 
fitted on shafts, new lines were tested, fur 
clothing was stitched, then tried on. 

Several men bent over a long drifted tim- 
ber, chopping, carving, smoothing, with tools 
of stone and ivory. They worked the slab 
down to a new keel. 

A village grandfather stood nearby and 
advised: The curve should be marked just 
so and a line should be drawn straight along 
this length of timber. Did he not tell them 
many times to watch for the change of cur- 
rent that will bring the ice fioe into the 
shore? That the oogruk, or bearded seal 
hides, were to be taken to the largest igloo? 

Seven of them, the exact number, saved 
from the very best of the catch, were laid 
out on the floor. A woman, whose husband 
owned the new umiak, looked at them again 
and nodded yes. She, along with other wo- 
men, began to sew carefully—a break in any 
seam could mean a husband's life when a 
crew is far out from shore. 

SUN DRIES AND BLEACHES SKIN 

After the women sewed the hides together, 
the able-bodied men took over. They laid 
the skin over the umiak frame and stretched 
it, then lashed it to the frame. After they 
finished, they took the newly covered skin 
boat to a rack so the sun would dry the 
skin, bleach it until it was white. 

Around in April, men appeared from their 
igloos—men in mukluks and long fur parkas. 
They gathered in groups of seven or eight. 
A umiak was lifted from a driftwood rack 
and put on asled. They loaded it with their 
whaling equipment. and shoved off. 

Men placed themselves on each side of 
the canoe and harnessed themselves with 
an oogruk rawhide thong and pulled until 
they were on the edge of the water. They 
placed the canoe on the ice, then cut snow 
blocks for shelter where they could gather 
whenever the got hungry. 

Watchfulness came next. After they 
finished building the snow block shelter, 
they chose two or three men from the crew 
as watchmen. 

Soon one of them near the umiak seemed 
to grow stiff. Eyes watched a point on the 
bay. A great bulk emerged from the near 
side of a pinnacle of ice across the water. 
Cold sea water poured from its body. Slowly 
the great shadow swam toward the camp of 
sleeping men. 

TIME FOR THE HUNT 

A whale, a whale. Men watching now 
hurried toward the sleeping men. They 
kicked each person with their feet, told them 
there was a whale swimming toward them. 
The sleeping men rolled out, and in no time 
at all, they were all around the umiak, 

Already one man knelt at the bow of 
the umiak, harpoon in hand. The others 
were tense and erect around the umiak. 
Their hands gripped the top railing. 

One man watched the whale, muttering 
instructions calmly to the others. Once the 
whale sounded, the men remained stone- 
faced—no smiles, no frown crossed their 
features, Closer now, where the dark waters 
tossed before them, the whale reappeared. 

Again the water rolled off the great body. 
Slowly, from its head, a long, straight geyser 
rose in the clear, cold morning. Then the 

whale came in line with the 
umiak. The waiting figures have turned 
to stone. 

One man who stood apart shouted a signal 
and the bowman braced his body. He re- 
gripped the harpoon, raised it. At a signal, 
the men lunged and the umiak moved for- 
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Ward. It plunged across the top of the ice 
and shot onto the water. White foam 
rippled from the bow. 

TRACED A PATH ON THE WATER 


The skin boat slipped over the cold water 
toward the whale, then the raised harpoon 
Plunged into the whale. Red blood spurted 
across the splashing graw waves. The bow- 
Man threw the walrus line fastened to the 
inflated seal pokes that bobbed up and down 
among the waves. The pokes traced a path 
On the water and then they were dragged 
under. 

Already the bowman knelt in the umiak. 
His eyes closed as he seemed to watch the 
empty water where the whale had been 
harpooned. Then his lips moved as his sing- 
song chant echoed through the still morning, 
an old song that asked to bring the whale 
to the surface again. The final words died 
into the cold air. The bowman dipped a 
Paddle into the rolling water. The umiak 
nosed toward the shore. i 

As the skin craft touched the ice, a re- 
placement ċrew quickly clambered in, but 
the bowman remained. Now the waves 
slapped against the umiak as it nosed easily 
out to sea. The fur-clad figures paddled 
with a steady rhythm. The umiak followed 
the line the seal pokes made before they 
Were pulled beneath the water. Swiftly, 
their umiak nosed nearer and nearer the 
Swimming whale. 

Again the bowman stood balanced in the 
bow. He raised his harpoon and plunged it 
deep into the whale’s body. This time, warm, 
Ted blood clouded the oold, gray water. The 
Whale lunged forward and then it was still. 
Water rolled over the black skin as it turned 

e, 
THEN THE WORK BEGINS 

The line was stretched out from the umiak 
to the dead whale, fastened, and the slow 
tow toward the shore ice began. At last on 
the ice, an ancient system of walrus lines in 
& rig, anchored from the ice to the whale’s 
body, raised the great bulk of the whale part 
Way from the water. Working from the edge 
Of the ice, men began cutting the whale. 
blubber and meat on the ice grew 
A floating remnant left from the 


ves, ulus, all of bone and ivory, 
tore into the remainder of the 
Whale. 

Finally, the whale was cut up. The blubber 


the ice where the cutting was done. 

The sleds were loaded and the women 
headed back to the village. As they ap- 
Proached, the lagging dogs ran with their 
tongues rolling. The women spoke happily 
and stopped near the sod houses. Several 
children tumbled from the brown-colored 
80d dwellings. 

They turned their dark eyes toward the 
Meat piled hgih on the sled. Smiles flashed 
across the women's faces when they saw the 
Children. The children then struggled to- 
ward their homes, after the women gave them 
Some muktuk. Next the women took the 
Meat to their meat cellars, where it was 
et to be kept fresh throughout the sum- 

r. 

THE BIG CELEBRATION 


After the whaling season is over and the 
Meat all stored, what next? 

The owner of the uniak that killed the 
Whale gave a big celebration. Already, the 
Walrus-hide toss blanket was stretched above 


the ground, stout lines running from each 
corner. 
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The men and many villagers walked to the 
blanket and encircled it. A name was called 
and many voices took up the name and re- 
peated it. Then a girl with a lovely parka 
jumped into the blanket. The men heaved 
and she was tossed into the air. Still laugh- 
ing, she bounced against the skin—and again 
they tossed. She rose higher and higher, 
screaming and giggling. She was tossed over 
and over, far above the heads of the watch- 
ing people. 

Women brought in slices of meat and 
muktuk and gave them to all the people. 
Wooden plates were passed from hand to 
hand. After the people had their fill, they 
lowered the blanket. 

Native dance followed right after. Again 
a name was called. The owner of the umiak 
that caught the first whale leaped from the 
crowd out in the encircled dance area, His 
wife and relatives joined him and many 
others came to join them. Men danced and 
their women bobbed among them. Dancing 
men and women moved with strong steps. 
All night they danced until they were ready 
to fall. 

When all had finished dancing, the drum- 
mers laid the drums down carefully and the 
leader of the dancers put the drums into a 
sack. 

The people all went home happy and 
weary. 
Guy OKAKOK. 


Secretary Dillon Speaks in Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, November 1, 1963, the Honorable 
Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, spoke before the Second Arkansas 
Federal Tax Institute at the Hotel 
Lafayette, Little Rock. He made a mas- 
terful address explaining the tax situa- 
tion which confronts the Nation today 
and the problems before the Congress 
concerning tax legislation. 

In the address he paid high tribute to 
our friend and colleague, WILBUR MILLS, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, who is one of the best in- 
formed men in the House of Representa- 
tives on tax legislation. He also paid 
tribute to Senator FULBRIGHT of Arkan- 
sas, who is a member of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the address in 
the Appendix of the Record as part of 
my remarks, because in a few days we 
will be considering a bill to raise the 
debt limit: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE THE 
SECOND ARKANSAS FEDERAL Tax INSTITUTE 
AT THE HOTEL LAFAYETTE, LITTLE ROCK, 
ARK., FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1963 


I am extremely pleased to be here today 
in this vigorous State which is engaged in 
such an intensive effort to breed and attract 
new industry and to expand its economy. 

I haye the good fortune to be extremely 
familiar with the great contributions to our 
national well-being of two of Arkansas’ most 
illustrious citizens—Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, whom I have come to know well both 
in his capacity as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and as a stalwart mem- 
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ber of the Finance Committee, and my good 
friend Wi gun Mus, chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Today I particularly want to pay tribute 
to Wirsur Mus. I am constantly impressed 
with the skill, the wisdom, and the under- 
standing that Mr. Mrs brings to any issue 
before him. It is due to his brilliant and 
inspiring leadership that the President’s tax 
bill has moved successfully through his 
committee and the House of Representatives. 

That tax bill as it now stands—with the 
single exception of the proposed reductions 
in capital gains rates—is a sound bill, a fair 
bill, an effective bill. It provides for two- 
stage reductions in both individual and cor- 
porate income tax rates: cutting individual 
rates from thé present scale of 20 to 91 per- 
cent to a sharply lower range of 14 to 70 
percent, and dropping the overall corporate 
rate from 52 to 48 percent while the rate on 
small business falls all the way from 30 to 
22 percent. These rate reductions are the 
single most important reform in the bill. 
They are vital, not only because they release 
more than $11% billion into the private 
economy, but also because they provide a 
permanent and substantial increase in in- 
centives to work harder and to invest more. 

The bill also includes a substantial num- 
ber of reforms that provide major improve- 
ments in the equity of our tax system. They 
are, to be sure, only a beginning, but don't 
let anyone tell you that they are not a sig- 
nificant beginning. Revenue-raising reforms 
in the present bill, plus those contained in 
the Revenue Act of 1962, total nearly $2 bil- 
lion. When one considers that the total 
revenue increases from structural changes in 
all other revenue acts since 1940 have barely 
exceeded $600 million, the magnitude of the 
present accomplishment becomes clearer. 

The structural reforms in the present bill 
contribute markedly to the equitable dis- 
tribution of the tax reductions. Without 
those reforms, the tax reductions would un- 
duly favor upper income taxpayers. The 
minimum standard deduction, for example, 
channels more than $300 million in tax relief 
directly to those in the lowest income groups, 
and avoids the large overflow into other 
brackets that would accompany the increased 


pro 
would remove the present inequitable tax 
treatment of bunched income. New deduc- 
tions for moving expenses would improve 
the mobility of labor and thus ease the prob- 
lem of structural unemployment. The re- 
peal of the dividend credit, as well as the 
tighter rules governing the tax treatment of 
stock options, depreciable real property, the 

on of unrelated oil and gas prop- 
erties for depletion purposes, multiple surtax 
exemptions and others, would help rectify 
existing inequities, broaden the tax base, or 
offset what would otherwise be excessive tax 
reduction for privileged groups. 

The tax bill, therefore, represents a good 
start toward greater simplicity and equity 
in our tax structure—toward the kind of re- 
form that Chairman Mills and I would like 
to achieve. If it is not all we would like, 
that is because the economic urgency of 
immediate tax reduction must override our 
desire for thoroughgoing revision of our tax 
structure. 

Nothing should delude us into thinking 
that tax cuts are no longer as important as 
they were 6 or 9 months ago. True, we are 
now enjoying moderately pleasant economic 
weather, and the current upturn demon- 
strates that there are basic in our 
economy. But we cannot be so blinded by 
the bright spots around us that we fail to 
see the pitfalls that lie ahead. 

The fact is that this year’s upturn, as well 
as the entire recovery since 1961, have failed 
to make adequate inroads into the persistent 
and serious problems that have plagued us 
ever since 1957—long-range problems that 
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the tax cut is designed to alleviate. For the 
past 6 years our unemployment rate has been 
much too high. We have been unable to 
reduce it at all over the past 12 months, a 
period in which gross national product grew 
by $32 billion or 5% percent. If we do not 
greatly improve our performance, and soon, 
then the sharp increase in our labor force 
over the next few years will result in more 
and more unemployment, followed closely by 
irresistable pressures for ever greater Govern- 
ment spending. This is just one of the crit- 
ical problems that brings into bold relief 
the undiminished urgency of the tax bill as 
a balanced stimulus to more rapid and more 
durable economic growth. 

In addition to its rate reductions, the tax 
bill would improve 1962's investment credit 
by restoring the provisions originally ap- 
proved last year in the House of Representa- 
tives. It would eliminate the requirement 
that the depreciation basis of new invest- 
ment must be reduced by the amount of the 
investment credit—thus removing the dif- 
ficult accounting complexities that flow from 
the current statute. In addition, repeal of 
that requirement would almost double the 
present incentive of the credit and would 
give substantial additional encouragement 
to more rapid modernization and expansion 
of plant and equipment. 

The 48-percent corporate tax rate, when 
added to last year’s investment credit and 
revised depreciation guidelines, would re- 
duce corporate tax liabilities by a total of 
$4.5 billion annually. An when you add to 
this the proposed liberalization of the in- 
vestment credit, the after-tax profitability 
of new investment would be increased by 
more than one-third. 

I do not have to emphasize to you here in 
Arkansas how vital such tax incentives are 
to greater industrial growth and expansion. 
Few States are more intensely concerned with 
industrial progress than Arkansas. Few can 
match your recent achievements. From 1957 
to 1962, for example, Arkansas per capita in- 
come grew by 31 percent, or by almost double 
the 16-percent figure for the Nation as a 
whole. Even more revealing in terms of your 
industrial development program is the fact 
that—as a percentage of total civilian per- 
sonal income from productive activity—in- 
come from manufacturing in Arkansas rose 
by 2 percent from 1957 to 1962, while for the 
Nation as a whole, such income declined by 2 
percent during the same period. 

Figures such as these demonstrate how 
successful you have been in making Arkansas 
an attractive magnet for new 
and greater industrial investment. A num- 
ber of other investors from various parts 
of the Nation have made known their inten- 
tion to expand into Arkansas when the time 
is propitious. That time will come when 
the removal of repressive wartime tax rate 
opens the way to more buoyant and sus- 
tained economic growth and sharply in- 
creases the incentives for expanded invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. These major 
increases in the incentive to invest at home, 
rather than abroad, are also, of course, an 
essential and highly important part of our 

to achieve balance in our inter- 
national payments, 

Expanded investment will flow not only 
from the large direct tax stimulus to busi- 
ness that I have just described, but also 
from the substantial boost in consumer de- 
mand that will result from the individual 
tax reductions. Nearly $9 billion of the over- 
all tax reduction will go to individuals. 
Well over 90 percent of that money will be 
spent, setting in motion the familiar eco- 
nomic process in which money circulates 
throughout the economy and ultimately in- 
creases consumer spending by several times 
the amount of the Initial tax cut. That 
strong and sustained rise in consumer de- 
mand—and thus in markets for industry— 
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will further bolster the direct tax incentives 
to investment. 

Without this Kind of balanced stimulus 
to both consumer demand and investment 
incentives, we will not have the expansion 
in all sectors of our economy that we must 
have if our overall growth is to be both 
strong and durable. Those who suggest that 
the tax reductions are too heavily weighted 
in favor of either consumer demand or in- 
vestment, simply do not understand that 
fact. Similarly, those who suggest that the 
individual tax reductions favor the upper 
income groups forget that, by the very nature 
of our steeply progressive tax rate structure, 
equivalent percentage rate reductions in the 
lower and upper brackets inevitably mean 
much greater increases in after-tax income 
in the upper brackets—particularly if the 
reductions in the upper brackets are not 
somewhat offset by basebroadening reforms. 
To achieve equal percentage increases in 
after-tax Income would simply require total 
abandonment. of any thought of reducing 
our current excessively high rates. 

The fallacy in the after-tax income ap- 
proach as a measurement of tax reduction is 
clearly shown by the following extreme ex- 
ample: Suppose we reduce the present bot- 
tom rate of 20 percent all the way down to 
zero. That would increase a taxpayer's after- 
tax income from $80 to $100, or 25 percent. 
Now look at our highest bracket, 91 percent, 
with 9 percent left after tax: An increase of 
25 percent in after-tax income at this level 
would be 2½ percent, or a total after-tax 
income of 11% percent, giving a top tax 
rate of 8834, percent. Thus almost any re- 
duction in our top individual tax rates is 
bound to give a greater percentage increase 
in after-tax income to today’s 91-percent 
taxpayer than to the present 20 percent-tax- 
payer. 

Under the current bill, when you consider 
the total effect of rate changes and struc- 
tural reforms, nearly 60 percent of the over- 
all individual tax reduction goes to those in 
the under-$10,000 Income group, with their 
share of the total Income tax load being 
slightly reduced from 50 percent to 48 
percent. 

Let there be no mistake: The tax bill this 
Nation needs and—when you eliminate the 
capital gains reductions—the bill this Na- 
tion now has before it, is not a bill to make 
the rich richer. It is a bill to make this 
Nation richer, stronger, and more productive 
in jobs, in investment, and in Government 
revenues, It is a bill that has the support of 
the AFL-CIO as well as the chamber of 
commerce, of academic economists as well 
as business economists. It is a bill that 
has the support of citizens in all occupations 
throughout the land. 

One great concern of many citizens—a 
concern fully shared by the President and 
by the Congress—is that tax reduction be 
accompanied by strict and careful control 
over Federal expenditures. There is neither 
time nor need to cite the wealth of evidence 
that the administration and the Congress 
are not only committed to a firm program of 
expenditure control, but that such a 
is already well underway. Let me simply em- 
phasize a few major points: 

First, the President, Chairman Mitts, and 
the House of Representatives, in endorsing 
their views, have all made it unmistakably 
clear that, by adopting the tax bill, the 
Nation will be choosing, in Chairman Mrits’ 
words, “tax reduction instead of deliberate 
deficits as the principal means of boosting 
our economy,” that they consider these 
courses mutually exclusive, that, in short, 
the tax bill represents a firm decision to rely 
upon greater private spending rather than 
upon greater Government spending as the 
prime factor in our economic growth. 

Second, the fiscal 1963 deficit dropped 
from an estimated $8.8 billion to an actual 
$6.2 Dillion, and two-thirds of that decline 
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resulted from lower expenditures. The larg- 
est single factor in those lower expenditures 
was the administration's policy of substitut- | 
ing private for public credit, a policy the ad- 
ministration intends to continue In the 
future. Fiscal 1964 expenditures are cur- 
rently estimated at $1 billion below last 
January’s estimate. Partly responsible for 
that decline is the fact that, as Chairman 
CLARENCE CANNON of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, has pointed out, this year’s 
appropriations are being held below last 
year's, the first time that has been done 
since the end of the Korean war. Also re- | 
sponsible is the extremely prudent manage- | 
ment of Government personnel instituted 
at the President's direction. This program 
has enabled the Federal Government, durin 
the past 12 months, to meet the needs of our 
expanding population while at the same time 
actually reducing the number of its regular 
civilian employces. 

Third, the President has said that in the | 
absence of any unforeseen crisis, he intends 
to submit a fiscal 1965 budget with a smaller 
deficit than the $9.2 billion originally fore- 
cast for this year before any allowance for 
tax reduction, despite the fact that during | 
fiscal 1965, tax revenues must absorb more 
than $7 billion of the tax cut. 

Fourth, more than 70 percent of our budg- 
etary increase from fiscal 1961 through fiscal 
1964 occurred in the area of defense, space, 
and interest on the national debt, Exclud- 
ing these items, the overall record in all 
other areas of Government over the past 3 
years has been markedly better than that of 
the preceding administration. Our expendi- 
ture Increase has been some $1.2 billion, or 
nearly 25 percent, lower than the $5 billion 
increase in those very same items over the 
3 preceding years, fiscal 1958 through fiscal 
1961. And as Budget Director Kermit Gor- 
don pointed out last week in testifying be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, the need 
for continuing expenditure increases for de- 
fense has just about ended and will soon 
begin to taper off on space programs. 

Why is it, then, that one still encoun’ 
doubt and confusion in many quarters? The 
answer, it seems to me, is failure to under- 
stand how our Government in W: 
actually works. In effect, we have two budg- 
ets: One, familiar to all, records of expendi- 
tures as we meet our bills, The other and far 
more impotrant budget is probably known to 
only 1 out of every 1,000 Americans. This is 
the budget of new appropriations from which 
all spending flows. 

In our private lives, the proper way to 
cut spending is not to refuse to pay our old 
bills, but to stop incurring new ones. It is 
just the same in government. Once the 
Congress appropriates funds for previously 
authorized purposes, the President, with one 

t exception—permitting him, as 
Commander in Chief, to refuse to undertake 
defense expenditures for purposes which he 
deems to be unnecessary or unwise—has no 
clear authority to refuse to spend those 
funds, 


While Government agencies are responsible 
for the prudent management of their oper- 
ations, the power to arbitrarily eliminate 
congresslonally approved programs is simply 
not available. Only if he were clothed with 
such power could a President carry out sig- 
nificant reductions in congressionally ap- 
proved programs outside the area of defense. 
This would require that Congress entrust 
the President with the right of the item 
veto—a right that Congress, in defense of its 
own prerogatives as a coordinate branch of 
government, has consistently refused to turn 
over to the executive branch. 

Thus, once the appropriation budget has 
been adopted, expenditures are sure to fol- 
low—but only on a delayed basis. Since 
many of the dollars in appropriation bills 
go for such things as public works and com- 
plex defense or space hardware, the bills 
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Often do not come due for several years. For 
instance, only about half the money we will 
Pay out this year, fiscal 1964, will come from 
this year's appropriation bills. The rest will 
Come from moneys appropriated in earlier 
years, 


Now, just what does all this mean when we 
look at expenditure control in the context 
of today’s situation? It means simply that 
we should pay continuing and close atten- 

to new appropriations instead of merely 
Watching the current level of expenditures. 
I venture to say that there are few among 
you who renlize that during the fiscal year 
that ended last June, a total of $101.5 bil- 
uon in appropriations was approved—89 bil- 

n more than was spent. That is why ex- 
Penditures during the current fiscal year will 

by about 85 billion from last year’s level 
ot $92.6. And even if we succeed, as Con- 
Fressman Cannon hopes and expects, in hold- 
this year’s appropriations to last year’s 
$1011, billion level, fiscal year 1965 expendi- 
es, which include the costs of many pro- 
grams and projects approved in previous 
years, can be expected to rise somewhat above 
the 1964 level as a natural response to the 
Ting effects of earlier appropriation 
budgets. 

However, to the extent we level off appro- 
Priations, our future bills—and hence our 
future expenditures—will also level off, but 
Only after the usual and necessary time lag 
Of about 2 years. To those who say that we 

ould not cut taxes and increase expendi- 

at the same time, I say simply this: 
Look at the record being written today in 
new appropriations instead of merely con- 
dentrating on the level of expenditures re- 
quired to meet old bills. When you look at 
this year’s appropriations and compare them 
With last year’s, you will see a clear example 
Of firm expenditure control—a record that 
Will show up in the spending level of future 
years 


Therefore, there is simply no reason for 
undue delay on the tax bill. It will not 
Only give us expanding economy that will 
generate the greater Federal revenues we 
Need to balance our budget, but it will also 
increasingly enlarge the role of the private 
economy in meeting our economic needs. 

No one knows for certain what our imme- 
diate future holds. What is certain is that 
We cannot afford to be so shortsighted—or 
80 forgetful of our postwar economic his- 
tory—as to assume that because we are do- 
Ing relatively well today, we are doing any- 
Where near well enough to simply let mat- 
ters proceed as they are into the future. 
Outside of the prospect of a prompt tax cut, 

g next January 1, there is nothing in 
Our present economic situation or in our 
Past history that permits us to expect that 
We can ride out 1964 on a continuing up- 
Swing. By next April 1, it will have been 37 
Months since the end of the last recession. 
If we are still in an upturn, it will be the 
longest peacetime recovery in this century, 
with the single exception of the 1933-37 
Pullout from the great depression. And a 
downturn, even of the relatively mild 
Magnitude of our last two recessions, could 
easily cost us between $5 and $10 billion in 
Federal revenue. It would also bring soar- 
ing unemployment, which in turn would 
inevitably lead to greater Government 
Spending. The result would be a deficit that 
Could range a high as $15 or $20 billlon—a 
deficit accompanied by unnecessary suffer- 
ing and privation, and far larger than any 
We foresee with tax reduction. 

The more we delay on the tax cut, the 
more we risk losing the opportunity now 
before us of choosing, decisively and firmly, 
to expand the role of the private sector in 
achieving economic growth and in meeting 
National needs. We risk, as well, foregoing 
into the far future the single best hope for 
en our chronic budgetary deficits, and 
for reinvigorating the incentives for in- 
creased effort and investment. 
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We could not be in a better position to 
adopt the tax bill than we are today. We 
know that our economy is still on the way 
up. We also know that beyond the first few 
months of next year, its course is uncertain, 
We can pass the tax bill this year, and let 
the current upturn serve as a springboard 
toward the more rapid and sustained eco- 
nomic growth that we can and must achieve. 
Or we can fail to pass it and cast our entire 
economic future into doubt. I do not see 
how our choice could be clearer or more 
important. 


Cultivating an Image 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
October 28, 1963: 

CULTIVATING AN IMAGE 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Snickers Gar, Va—This improbably 
named place is in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia, a locality to which the prudent 
repair from time to time for enjoyment of 
the more simple and durable aspects of life 
in the Washington area, 

Here it is possible to enjoy the autumn 
foliage and reflect upon such immutable 
events as the hibernation of the woodchuck 
and the copperhead. This can be done at 
a residence called Ball Alley, artfully con- 
trived from an old log house set amidst 
mountain scenes of gentle beauty, the kind 
of America that Audubon saw. 

In this virginal atmosphere, the hand 
often falls on back coples of magazines, es- 
pecially since the mistress of Ball Alley is a 
dedicated horticulturist who would never 
wittingly discard a copy of the Flower 
Grower, a publication devoted solely to this 
serious-minded purpose. 

In a late summer issue the Flower 
Grower outraged many of its readers by 
stepping beyond the bounds of horticulture 
to devote a major illustrated article to John 
F. Kennedy’s remaking of the rose garden 
at the White House more to his taste. It 
was a magazine exclusive. 

But many of the readers of Flower 
Grower did not accept this journalistic 
enterprise in the sense it was intended. 
They wrote to the magazine, and are still 
writing to it, to notify the editors that they 
do not wish politics or personal publicity to 
befoul the serious avocation of growing 
flowers. 

They were sick and tired, they said, of 
seeing every national publication, and now 
the beloved Flower Grower, used for Ken- 
nedy promotion. Not a few declared they 
were canceling their subscriptions, though 
it is questionable if many did so, owing to 
their really overriding interest in horticul- 
ture. 

Flower growers, like fishermen and con- 
servationists, are not to be overlooked in 
what the President calls our pluralistic po- 
litical society. It must be concluded that 
the projection of the Kennedy image into 
this esoteric area was, nonetheless, a failure. 

But the Kennedys are not daunted, par- 
ticularly, as the election of 1964 approacnes. 

President Kennedy has already appeared 
in the Gentlemen's Quarterly, a haberdashery 
magazine and Attorney General Kennedy has 
written an article for Brewer's Digest. 
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In one sweep of the board, President Ken- 
nedy has given an exclusive interview collec- 
tively to seven magazines called in the trade 
“women’s service books,” making the point 
that women ought to be better informed and 
write more letters to their Congressmen to 
insure world peace. 

No media is too large or too small for a 
Kennedy exclusive, and even Mrs. Kennedy, 
sometimes balky on publicity for her chil- 
dren, has joined in by permitting the use of 
some of her charming, if naive, sketches on 
Christmas cards. 

No doubt there soon will be more nation- 
ally published picture layouts of the Ken- 
nedy family and more articles about the in- 
timate Kennedy circle. Like those who wrote 
to Flower Grower, people are annoyed, 
puzzled, or just plain curious about this. 
Are the press, radio-TV, and the magazines 
deliberately publicizing the Kennedys and 
falling for the propaganda from the White 
House? 

In one sense, the answer is yes, they are. 
In another sense, it cannot be denied that 
there has long been a public hunger, or at 
least a public market, for stories and articles 
of an intimate nature about high public offi- 
cials and their way of life and work. Slowly 
over the years the resistance to this by offi- 
cials, as not publicly acceptable, has been 
breaking down. 

Now, in the Kennedys, have been found 
an Official family who are willing to satisfy 
the market for the intimate story on nego- 
tiated terms calculated to serve their best 
interests. 


Perhaps there would be no harm in this, 
if the same attitude did not carry over into 
public information of a nature vital to the 
well-being and security of the people of the 
United States. But it has carried over into 
that fleld. 


It is seen in the handling of information 
on Cuba, and on the racial demonstrations, 
and in other vital fields. There are many 
contrivances behind the scenes such as the 
deals to permit face saving in public shows 
by Southern Governors. 

It may just be that the flower growers of 
the Nation, made wise by their cultivation 
of nature, have intuitively perceived a major 
fault in the Kennedy image. 


Resources and the Rebirth of Rural 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, October 29, Assistant Secretary 
John A. Baker spoke before the Fifth 
American Forest Congress. This con- 
gress, sponsored by the American Fores- 
try Association, meets every 10 to 15 
years to revitalize forest conservation in 
America and to chart a new course. 

Assistant Secretary Baker’s speech is 
a highly significant statement that 
outlines some of the most pressing chal- 
lenges and opportunities facing Ameri- 
cans interested in resource conserva- 
tion. It relates how the new rural areas 
development program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can be used to be- 
come a dynamic force in natural re- 
source conservation and in revitalizing 
rural America. 
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Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous material, I submit the following 
for reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

RESOURCES AND THE REBIRTH OF RURAL 
AMERICA; RURAL AREAS DEVELOPMENT IN 
ACTION 

(Address by John A, Baker, Assistant Secre- 
tary, U.S. Department of Agriculture, at 
the Fifth American Forest Congress, Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C., Octo- 
ber 29, 1963) 

I read your “Platform for American Con- 
servation” with extreme interest. I believe 
it to be a comprehensive approach to many 
of our resource problems. I commend the 
American Forestry Association for leadership 
in designing that platform and for calling 
this Fifth American Forest Congress to con- 
sider it. 

The American people are truly indebted to 
your assoclation—this country's oldest citi- 
zens organization devoted to conservation. 
You pioneered many basic resource conser- 
vation concepts, including the establishment 
of our national forest system, the preserva- 
tion of primitive and wilderness areas, enact- 
ment of effective mining and timber legis- 
lation, sustained yield practices, cooperative 
forestry programs and multiple-use prin- 
ciples. Noteworthy in recent years has been 
a broadening of your influence to embrace 
the whole spectrum of natural resources 
effort—land-use adjustment, soil and water 
conservation, watershed protection and 
management, wildlife and outdoor recrea- 
tion 


American Forests magazine has become a 
forthright, fearless, yet fair voice on issues 
and programs concerning forestry and re- 
lated resource development and wise use. It 
enjoys a high place among the best of com- 
munications media dedicated to informing 
readers on the significance of the realistic 
interdependence of land, water, and people 
for the lasting good of all. 

This congress is another milepost in your 
progress. In it we will do well to pause and 
take stock; discover our weaknesses; bolster 
our strength and redirect our sights to the 
challenges and opportunities ahead. 

This Nation has come a long way in the 
conservation and wise use of our natural re- 
sources. Forest exploitation is no longer a 
national disgrace and soil erosion is no longer 
a national menace. Since the 1930's we have 
been diligently refining and broadening our 
conservation alms to meet the new chal- 
lenges of the time. But conservation is a 
never-ending job. As we progress, the pres- 
sures on our resources increase. With each 
new technical and scientific advancement, 
with each new child added to our surging 
population, the challenges seem to become 
more and more formidable. 

It is safe to assume that the problems of 
the future will be no easier to solve than 
those of the past. It is clearly more impor- 
tant now than ever before that we accelerate 
the development and use of our resources to 
serve the needs of all the people. 

This is an enormous task. It Involves 
human as well as natural resources. It must 
deal with both private and public lands. It 
must support a major segment of the Na- 
tion’s economy—the forest industries, large 
and small. The goal should be sufficient 
profit to sustain employment and stabilize 
communities, made possible by virtue of well- 
managed renewable natural wealth. The 
task directly concerns rural America—its 
soils and woodlands and wildlife—and the 
90 million people who live there on the farms, 
in the villages, towns, and small cities. Re- 
source conservation, in the broad and mean- 

sense, is more than a challenge in 
dealing with the physical and biological in- 
fluences and values; it embodies social and 
economic challenges as well. How well we 
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meet these challenges—how quickly we act 
to meet them—will have a profound and 
lasting bearing on the future of this Nation. 

Rural America has much to offer. The re- 
sources are there in its people, land, water, 
forests, grasslands, and wildlife. 

The Department of Agriculture, in further- 
ing the platform for American conservation 
through a high priority emphasis, is provid- 
ing its facilitating services and resources to 
the nationwide rural areas development ef- 
fort. This effort has as its basic concept 
the blending of all resources and programs— 
local, State, and National—to be used by 
local leadership in creating new economic 
opportunities in rural America. If I read 
the aspirations of rural America correctly, 
the aims of the RAD can be stated in these 
eight points: 

1. To Increase the income of people living 
in rural America and to eliminate the causes 
of underemployment. 

2. To improve the famliy farm system of 
American agriculture. 

3. To expand Job opportunities through 
loans, grants, technical services, and training 
programs that create new factories, stores, 
recreational enterprises, crafts, and services 
of all kinds. 

4. To outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities on privately owned and public 
lands—recreation that provides a new source 
of income for the farmer and rural business- 
man and at the same time services the needs 
of our growing urban population: 

5. To readjust land use, nationwide, to 
meet national needs and to bring the use 
of every acre in line with its capabilities. 

6. To provide appropriate technical serv- 
ices and adequate financial support for the 
protection and development of our soll, 
water, forest, fish and Wildlife, and open 


spaces. 

7. To improve existing rural community 
facilities and institutions, and where needed 
to build new ones so that people in our 
rural areas are assured safe water supplies, 
first-rate schools and hospitals, and other 
services that are standard in a modern com- 
munity. 

8. To make continuous and systematic ef- 
forts to eliminate the many complex causes 
of rural poverty. 

This effort recelved new impetus from the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962 which gave 
the Department broadened authorities in the 
fields of resource development, credit, water- 
shed development, cropland conversion, rec- 
reatlonal development, and rural renewal. 
Coupled with the Department's going pro- 
grams, we feel that rural areas development 
will have a very real impact on improved 
conservation use and development and higher 
incomes in rural America. 

The RAD self-help approach has assisted 
local people to encourage industry to build 
new plants in rural America, creating an esti- 
mated 52,000 new jobs—primarily in the 
commercial and industrial field. 

During the past year 10,000 soil conserva- 
tion district cooperators developed income- 
producing recreation enterprises on their 
land. Another 9,000 have indicated they 
plan to develop recreation facilities in the 
near future. Some 2,800 farmers in 138 coun- 
ties in 34 States have signed long-term agree- 
ments to divert 140,000 excess cropland acres 
to other more economic uses, including rec- 
reation, grass, and trees. The accelerated 
public works program during the past year 
created more than 216,000 man-months of 
employment in our rural areas, mostly in 
forested country. In addition to the tem- 
porary empl t, there will be long- 
range benefits from the development of our 
natural resources both for pleasure and fu- 
ture profit and to prevent floods. 

The small watershed program has been ex- 
panded to include development of water- 
based public recreation areas and extra water 
storage capacity for future municipal and 
industrial use. Sponsors of 49 watershed 
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projects in 23 States have received tentative 
approval of recreation areas within their proj- 
ects. In the past 214 years, USDA has àd- 
vanced more funds for rural housing than 
in the previous 11 years of the rural housing 
program's existence. These housing loans, 
since January 1961, have resulted in 85,000 
man-years of employment and have had a 
total economic impact of adding about $2 
billion to the rural economy. It has created 
a growing demand for lumber, for plumbing, 
heating and electrical equipment, for con- 
struction items such as concrete, masonry, 
millwork, plaster and paint, and for furni- 
ture. 

Deposits in country banks in the farm 
States are up 8 percent since 1960. Local 
people have organized RAD committees in 
two-thirds of the Nation’s counties, and 
they are actively working on area economic 
problems, creating new jobs, better com- 
munity services, and developing our natural 
inian to serve the needs of all the peo- 
ple. 

Constructive forestry contributes directly 
to prosperity in rural America. 

Fire protection; Although we did pretty 
well last year, the drought in the East con- 
yinced us that we cannot relax in our drive 
for more complete and more intensive pro- 
tection. In 1961, 6 million additional acres 
were put under protection. However, the 
number of fires on protected State and pri- 
vate lands jumped to 95,000, an increase of 
22,000.. The burned area went from 500,000 
acres to 1,600,000 acres. The year 1961 
demonstrated to us, once again, that since 
we cannot control the weather there’s no 
“taking it easy“ where fire is concerned. We 
all realize that fire protection will become 
even more important as the national move- 
ment to develop private recreation enter- 
prises for profit on rural lands takes hold. 
The great investment in these businesses— 
many of them in woodland settings—will 
call for greatly intensified fire protection, 
Here Is a challenge that we must gear up to 
meet, starting today. 

Rural fire defense: Rural America occupies 
a vital position in our national defense. In 
the event of nuclear attack it may be called 
upon to defend itself against fallout, and 
fire, and to feed and harbor thousands of 
refugees from the area of attack. This is 
not a pleasant situation to contemplate but 
in this coldly realistic world nothing must 
be left to chance. Therefore, as a result 
of the nuclear age, forestry finds itself with 
still another job—a task that might well be 
a matter of life and death—the job of pro- 
tecting the resources and people of rural 
oe against fires in the event of at- 

Forest pest control: The never-ending fight 
to protect America's forests from insects and 
diseases goes on. Forest pests extract an 
annual toll in trees killed, deformed, and 
stunted that exceeds the damage caused by 
all other destructive forces. The Forest 
Service, other Federal land-managing agen- 
cies, State and local governments, and timber 
Owners are all involved in the continuing 
struggle to reduce insect and disease losses. 
All insect control projects are carefully 
planned and precautions are taken to guard 
against danger to human population and 
losses to fish and wildlife. 

Tree planting: Tree planting has been of 
great interest to Americans. Yet, last year, 
shipments of trees raised by State forestry 
nurseries under the cooperative State-Fed- 
eral program were the smallest since 1956. 
Planting stock was adequate but the demand 
was off, although there were shortages in 
some States. Tree seedlings are important 
to any meaningful forestry program. We will 
continue to need nursery facilities, including 
seed stocks, to meet continuing demands for 
seedlings. In Ught of the dynamic effort 
toward rural areas development we must 
be prepared and should continue to keep 
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our forest tree nursery facilities in a state 
of readiness. 

Small watershed program: The small wa- 
tershed program makes a positive contribu- 
tion to rural areas development. As of 
October 1, 1963, 1,995 applications for Fed- 
eral assistance in planning Public Law 566 
Watersheds had been received by the Soil 
Conservation Service. Assistance for plan- 
ning was authorized on 920 of these water- 
sheds, and installation of improvements was 
approved on 498. Construction has been 
completed on 95 projects. 

Of the approved watershed projects, 386 
include forest land, with 281 of them re- 
quiring special forestry measures. Of these, 
266 will require joint Forest Service-State 
Forester participation. 

River basin planning: Forestry has an im- 
Portant part in river basin planning. The 
Forest Service is responsible for planning the 
forestry phases.of the studies. In fiscal year 
1963, the Forest Service participated in the 
study of 18 basins or sub-basins, some of 
it contracted out through the States. The 

year 1964 budget provides for Forest 
Service participation in 24 river basin 
studies, We should remember that the en- 
tire approach to comprehensive river basin 
Planning 1s, as it should be, under close 
Scrutiny, particularly the scope and cost of 
the work. It is imperative that Federal and 
State Governments work as a team to get the 
Maximum value out of every tax dollar 
spent. 

Cooperative forest management: Most of 
you are familiar with the cooperative forest 
Management program or as it is more popu- 
larly known, the farm forestry pi è 
Here is a program with a powerful RAD 
Potential because it provides technical for- 
estry service to America’s small woodland 
Owners. Conducted by the State Foresters of 
America, fiscal year 1962 saw 91,000 family 
forest owners helped, more than in any pre- 
vious year. The States contributed $3 mil- 
lion and the Federal Government $2.3 mil- 
lion to this work, About 650 farm foresters 
are on the job. It is encouraging to note 
that a long step forward was taken last year 
in this work when Congress amended the 
Cooperative Forest Management Act to raise 
the authorization from $214 to $5 million. 

We are fortunate to have the State for- 
esters and their 650 farm foresters on the 
job, It is to them that we are turning, in 
Many circumstances, to carry forestry's 
share of the load in the many new pro- 
Brams. And it is to them, along with for- 
estry-trained people of other agencies, orga- 
nizations and private industry, including 
consulting foresters, that we must turn in 
the drive to bring multiple use for profit to 
America's family forests. 

The forestry phases of the agricultural 
Conservation program are usually serviced 
by farm foresters. : 

State employed farm foresters continue to 
Play a key role in assisting soll conservation 
districts. In 1962, there was a total of 1,000 
Written agreements between State foresters 
and soll conservation districts and the State 
foresters were actively cooperating in 2,300 
districts. = 

You already find America’s farm foresters 
Working on the small watershed program. 
Soon they will be called upon to carry the 
torester's share in the new programs being 
developed under the Agriculture Act of 1962. 
I am speaking particularly of the cropland 
conversion program under the leadership of 
the ASCS, the rural renewal projects directed 
by FHA, and the resource conservation and 
development projects and income-producing 
recreation programs under the leadership of 
the Soll Conservation Service. 

The national forest: From their very in- 
ception in 1905, one of the prime goals of 
the national forests has been multiple-use 
Management of their resources to help sus- 
tain the local economy. This contribution 
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to the local economy has been growing with 
the passing decades. For example, last year 
there was an all-time high harvest of 10 
billion board feet of timber from the na- 
tional forests for which the Government re- 
ceived $134 million in stumpage. This tim- 
ber, from stump to end product, provided 
about 514,000 man-years of work. 

Let's look at it another way: For each dol- 
lar's worth of timber stumpage, an average 
of $24 more value is added to the original 
worth of the wood by the time it reaches 
the ultimate consumer. This accumulated 
wood-based value, triggered by these 10 bil- 
lion board feet of stumpage, amounts to 
$3.3 billion, These dollars went out as wages 
for workers and income for companies and 
contractors engaged in harvesting, proces- 
sing, fabricating, transporting, and distribu- 
ting forest products. These rapidly circulat- 
ing dollars are RAD tools of the highest 
order. 

The national forests, and their Influence, 


inject many additional dollars into the rural 


economy. For example, in 1962 there were 
113 million recreation visits to the national 
forests. When you consider that 2 dozen 
tourists a day for a year equals the spending 
power of an industrial plant with a $100,000 
annual payroll, those 113 million recreation 
visits take on new meaning for hundreds of 
rural areas in or near the national forest 
environs. 

Today, outdoor recreation is a $20 billion a 
year business. We will continue to expand 
recreational facilities in the national forest; 
State and National parks are being improved. 
But the need for new outdoor recreation 
facilities cannot and should not be met on 
public land alone, It must be met in large 
part on the privately owned farms and 
ranches within easy driving distance of our 
major cities. This recreation activity can 
be a leading factor in revitalizing rural 
America. 

I am sure you are familiar with the many 
other local and national benefits that. na- 
tional forests provide—hunting, fishing, 
grazing, and water. However, I point out 
that in hundreds of communities across 
America the national forests are an im- 
portant cornerstone of rural areas develop- 
ment, The job facing us all is to make the 
private forests—especially the small forest 
ownerships—equally as important. 

Forest service research; Research in man- 
agement, protection, and utilization of the 
forest resources continues to pay dividends. 
For example, research at the Forest Products 
Laboratory has laid the groundwork for 
many new forest industries. A case in point 
is the development of a new use for the 
rapidly growing southern pines—the manu- 
facture of plywood from this specics. Plans 
are underway for industrial development 
that would use, annually, some 100 million 
board feet of this abundant timber species. 
In the process, the new use would create 750 
new jobs with an estimated annual product 
output worth $12 to $15 million, Viewed 
through the eyes.of rural communities those 
750 jobs and $12 to $15 million are big Jobs 
and big dollars. Rural America needs more 
of them. 

Change brings new challenges: American 
forestry, caught in the swirl of a rapidly 
changing world, is on the brink of many 
great new things. The agenda of your Con- 
gress is a reflection of the awareness of this 
fact. Today, there are new challenges to 
be met; there are new opportunities to be 
realized; there are problems, both old and 
new, to be solved and there are numerous 
questions to be answered. How alert are 
we to the fluid situation in which we find 
ourselves? Are we flexible enough to ad- 
just? Are our professional resource man- 
agers prepared to handle the tremendous 
task that faces us in land use adjustment? 
Are they ready to apply the principles of 
multiple use for profit from rural lands? 
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What about our schools and colleges? Can 
they train their students in these concepts; 
if not now, when? What are we—you and 
I—ready to do now to speed the day when 
forestry and the forest resources will con- 
tribute their full share toward a better life 
for all Americans—rural and urban? 

As we move forward I see some challeng- 
ing but greatly rewarding tasks ahead: 

We must prepare for and hurry the day 
when the idea that scenery is a commodity 
that can be profitably sold will be generally 
accepted; the day when there will be a great 
demand upon us for help.in developing pri- 
vate outdoor recreation enterprises as a 
source of income to landowners and com- 
munities. 

We must strive for the day when the rural 
land use plan will become a total multiple- 
use-for-profit plan—a conservation plan in 
which the family forest ceases to be an after- 
thought and becomes a full partner in pro- 
ducing farm prosperity. 

We must prepare, and soon, for the time 
when the woodland owner will no longer be 
satisfied with a forest management plan that 
tells him only how to grow, harvest, and 
market his timber. He will be satisfled with 
nothing less than a plan that is geared to 
profitable management of his particular 
woodland—one that harmonizes the needs 
and desires of the owner with all the poten- 
tials and limitations of his entire farm or 
other unit of land. This means full multiple 
use made possible through good forestry, 
soll and water conservation, and necessary 
land treatment and practices. 

We must hurry the day when forestry and 
multiple use of resources will bring more op- 
portunity to rural areas so that our young 
people can find re work at home. 
Without their energy and their drive, rural 
America cannot be stable and prosperous. 

We must join in bringing more of our 
senior citizens into rural areas development 
work. The unlimited talents of retired 
leaders from business, agriculture, commerce, 
and the professions who live in rural areas 
should be fully enlisted in the RAD move- 
ment. They have the know-how and a readi- 
ness to serve, But you've got to ask them. 
They're ready, if you are. 

We, at this congress, and all others in- 
terested in people and resources should 
never rest until we have reversed the sober- 
ing and regrettable relationship between 
depressed areas and forests. Let's vow to 
get full multiple-use value out of forest 
lands so that America’s timbered areas be- 
come areas of prosperity and portuni 
instead of want and distress. Ss 5 

I believe that we, who concern ourselves 
with natural resources and with rural people, 
must adjust to the fact that civil defense 
is an integral part of everyday living. It is 
a necessity in a world of conflict and ten- 
sions and that ours, like the whole world, 
is a wide open country. This means prepar- 
ing for the worst and hoping for the best. 
We cannot afford to leave the vast area of 
rural America and its people and resources 
unprepared to defend itself against nuclear 
attack; against fire, and radioactive fallout; 
against biological and chemical effects. The 
time to prepare is today. 

In this era of pressures against our natural 
resources, of competition for space—land 
space and water space—a paradoxical situa- 
tion develops. Witmess the fact that a 
higher percentage of the total land area of 
many States grows trees than was true a 
half century ago. Surprising to some people 
this is the case in such States as Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and my 
own native State, Arkansas, among many 
others—abandoned farmland reverting to 
trees or perhaps just brush. Such lands are 
too often indicators of depressed areas and 
depressed people. Too often they are bur- 
dens on local government and local economy. 
All this in the face of hunger for more open 
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spaces among crowded people often living 
nearby. These areas are not needed for the 
production of food and fiber under our mod- 
ern system of agricultural production effi- 
ciency. They cannot compete in that system. 
In many of them conventional timber pro- 
duction may not be feasible. Yet there must 
be other values in them—hunting, fishing, 
and other forms of recreation, summer home 
sites, rural industry, and so on. A tremen- 
dous opportunity for the professional for- 
ester, the land-use specialist, conservationist 
and resources planner is to find those values, 
and through the local leadership RAD ap- 
proach, see to it that they are fully realized. 

The local soil conservation district with 
its modernized and updated program of 
work is a most effective local unit of State 
government operated by landowners them- 
selves for undertaking the land use adjust- 
ment, treatment and practices needed—with 
the technical services of agencies, orga- 
nizations and individuals in a position to 
assist. 

I see ahead of us a greater understanding 
and a better meshing of interests between 
rural and urban populations. A city family 
on a farm vacation cannot help but leave 
impressed with the amount of work that 
goes into caring for, let’s say, Just one farm 
animal. The two peoples are interdepend- 
ent. Neither can flourish without the other. 
But, and I see this day coming—when the 
producer and consumer interests of both are 
meshed together and pointed toward a com- 
mon goal there can be but one result— 
greater opportunity and greater prosperity 
for both. This will benefit the whole Nation, 

The overriding element in the progress 
of rural America will be information and 
education for both city and rural people to 
meet the needs, problems and opportunities 
in the country and to create a better under- 

of the interdependency of rural 
and urban residents. I feel certain that our 
colleges and universities will tool up in this 
day of rapid change to meet the new chal- 
lenges that confront them in teaching mul- 
tiple use management of rural lands for 
profit. But this is not enough, let's also 
ground our young people in the techniques 
of resource use, management and protection 
even earlier, I'm thinking in terms of voca- 
tional education in our elementary and 
high schools and of education through 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America, exten- 
sion work and public service programs. And 
while we're at it, let's include the young 
adults who have not had this training, when- 
ever possible, ; 

As a final word, whatever we do, let’s never 


no matter how you term it—you can only 
move as fast and as effectively as the local 
leadership is willing to move. I hope that 
you, the members of the American Forestry 
Association, will join with us and do your 
very best to keep your local leadership in- 
formed; keep it inspired; help it over the 
rough spots. This is rural areas develop- 
ment of the highest order; this is public 
service at its best. 
Thank you. 


Administration Spokesmen Are False 
Prophets on Analyzing the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp and to include extraneous matter, I 
would like to include an editorial from 
the Dallas Morning News of November 1, 
1963. The editorial makes clear that the 
Kennedy administration and its spokes- 
men have proven to be false prophets in 
analyzing the national economy. We 
had better keep this in mind when vot- 
ing on the administration demand to in- 
crease the debt ceiling. 

The editorial follows: 

Dest CEILING 


For the third time this year, and the fifth 
since he moved into the White House, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has asked Congress to raise 
the ceiling on the temporary national debt. 
Today that ceiling stands at $309 billion, 
with the actual debt amounting to about 
$307 billion. 

With another big deficit year in prospect, 
the President has requested Congress to lift 
the debt limit to $315 billion, an increase of 
$6 billion. Undoubtedly Congress will have 
to do something about the debt limit, for 
on November 30 the ceiling automatically re- 
verts to the permanent limit of $285 billion. 
If Congress does not act, the Government 
will be unable to pay its bills. 

But why does the limit have to be raised 
by $6 billion? Even House Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman WII non Mrs thinks 
the administration is exaggerating the need 
for an increase, but the committee approved 
it Wednesday. 

If the President and his advisers would 
spend less time dreaming up new ways to 
spend money they don’t have, the debt 
could be held in check, Certainly there is 
little chance that spending will be curbed 
if Congress continues to authorize 
increases in the debt ceiling to permit ad- 
ministration spenders to unload their re- 
sponsibilities on future generations. 

It should be obvious by now that Con- 
gress must put an economic straitjacket on 
the Kennedy administration if the debt is to 
be held in check. 

At the end of President Eisenhower's last 
fiscal year—which included the first 6 
months of the Kennedy administration—the 
national debt stood at $289 billion. Today 
the debt is $307 billion, and by the close of 
the current fiscal year it will approach the 
newly requested debt ceiling of $315 billion. 

In other words, President Kennedy will 
have increased the Nation’s debt by nearly 
$26 billion—almost 10 percent—in just 3 
years. President Eisenhower, who wasn't 
the greatest economizer, added only $23 bil- 
lion to the debt in his 8 years in office. 

Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon, who 
appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee to request the new boost in the 
debt limit, had one encouraging statement 
to make: The deficit for the current fiscal 
year probably won't be as bad as had been 
anticipated. 

Last January, Mr. Dillon and the President 
estimated that the year’s deficit would come 
to $11.9 billion. Today Dillon estimates that 
the deficit will amount to only $9 billion. 
Though this should not win Dillon any 
medals for accurate forecasting, at least it 
partially evens the score. In the previous 
year, Dillon and the President predicted a 
balanced budget but wound up with a deficit 
of $7 billion, 

Curiously, Dillon explained to committee 
members that one of the major reasons for 
improvement in the deficit picture this year 
is the fact that Congress has so far refused 
to act on the President’s request for a tax 
cut. He confessed that if Congress had 
granted the tax cut in July—when both he 
and the President wanted it—the deficit 
would be larger than it is today. 

Maybe Congress can learn something from 
this strategic admission by the Treasury 
Secretary. ngress 
should know that Mr. Dillon is not a reliable 
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forecaster. Now they should know that by 
not relying entirely on his advice on tax 
matters they have saved the country from 
greater debt. 


United States Steel and the Birmingham 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days, what I consider unjustifiable 
criticism has been lodged at Mr. Roger 
M. Blough, chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corp., as a result of 
comments he made in a press confer- 
ence held in New York on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 29, in which he discussed the role 
of business in race relations, with par- 
ticular reference to the Birmingham sit- 
uation. Some misunderstanding has 
arisen as a result of this criticism and 
I feel that, in all fairness to the United 
States Steel Corp., Mr. Blough, and the 
people of Birmingham, the record should 
be clarified. For this purpose, I insert 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a verbatim transcript of Mr. Blough's 
press conference of October 29. 

I want to especially call the attention 
of the Members of Congress to Mr. 
Blough’s comments regarding whether 
business should attempt to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions to a community in order 
to further so-called social or moral re- 
forms. Mr. Blough states that such ef- 
fort by business is repugnant to him and 
his company, and I think I speak for 
the overwhelming majority of the citi- 
zens of Birmingham in applauding his 
firm and forthright stand. For any en- 
terprise, Government or private, to at- 
tempt to exert economic pressures on 
the people of any community to bring 
about social changes is truly repugnant 
to the American way of life. 

We in Birmingham are proud of the 
contributions that United States Steel’s 
TCI division has over the years made 
to the economy of our city and look for- 
ward to continued cooperation for our 
mutual benefit in the future. 

The press conference follows: 

Following is a verbatim transcript of 
United States Steel Chairman Roger M. 
Blough’s replies to questions put to him on 
the Birmingham situation at a press con- 
ference following release of the company’s 
quarterly earnings report in New York on 
Tuesday, October 29: 

Question. Mr. Blough; on another tack, 
United States Steel is the largest employer in 
Birmingham, and there has been some criti- 
cism of the corporation for not using its 
economic influence for trying to take a lead- 
ership role in the community, and I was 
wondering if you could give me your com- 
ment on this criticism, what you feel your 
role there should be? 

Mr. BLoucH. I think in response to your 
question, I could mention one or two things, 
United States Steel has had a policy of non- 
discrimination in employment for a long 
time. This policy, we believe, is being lived 
up to ev ere. In substance it states 
that Urmited States Steel will seek and em- 
ploy the best qualified personnel in all of 
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its facilities, and at all of its working ló- 
cations, will provide equal opportunities for 
the advancement of employees, including up- 
grading, promotion and training, and will 
conduct these activities in a manner that it 
will not discriminate against any person be- 
Cause of race, color, creed or national origin. 

I think you all know that we have em- 
Ployees of the colored race in substantial 
numbers. I would believe that upwards of 
10 percent of all of our employees would be 
Negroes. I can also tell you what you may 
or may not know that we have a number of 
Negroes in skilled trades, some are profes- 
sional, some are Clerical, and some have 
Supervisory assignments. 

I think it would also be useful to mention 
the provisions of the labor agreement with 
the United Steel Workers of America. That 
agreement says, It is the continuing policy 
Of the company and the union that the 
Provisions of this agreement shall be applied 
to all employees without regard to race, color, 
Teligion, creed, or national origin.” 

Now, with specific respect to the Birming- 

situation, I suppose that nearly 30 per- 
cent of United States Steel's employees in 
B are Negroes. During the recent 
racial disturbances in Birmingham, a great 
deal of progress was made and accomplished 
Peaceably in bringing about further integra- 
tion of seniority lines, and in broadening the 
Promotional opportunities. 

Question. In the plant? 

Mr. BLovcH. That is in the plant. None 
Of the Birmingham tensions so far as I know 
Were reflected in on-the-job relationships 
at the TCI mills, and I think it is note- 
Worthy that during these periods of tension, 
the employee attendance at our Birmingham 
Plants was maintained at a normal level. 

Now, there is one point that I approach 
with some diffidence because there may be, 
Shall I say, a slight difference of Judgment 
with respect to it, Before approaching this 
Point—and that goes to the question of what 
any business unit may do in a community— 
in connection with a matter that affects the 
entire community and in connection with 
a matter which is as fraught with emotions 
as the civil rights question. I don't know 
whether you gentlemen know it or not—per- 
haps some of you.do—but the present presi- 
dent of TCI, of our division in Birmingham, 
is Arthur Wiebel, and he has been there 
Since 1946. While he was still vice president 
down there, he accepted appointment to the 
board of trustees of Jefferson County Co- 
Ordinating Council of Social Forces, and 
that organization, as I understand it, co- 
ordinated the efforts of all major agencies 
working for civic and social improvement. 

Question. When was that? Was that in 
the 1940's? 

Mr. BLoven. 1949. He served on that 
council with a number of individuals, in- 
cluding the superintendent of education, 
and Mr. A. G. Gaston, who is a prominent 
Negro Birmingham businessman who, I be- 
leve, has been mentioned a number of times, 
and various other community leaders. 

In 1951, an interracial committee was 
formed within this coordinating council, 
and Mr. Wiebel was a member of that inter- 
racial committee, and he tried as best he 
could to help build understanding and 
Strengthen communications between the 
races; he had associated with him in that 
committee a number of the people who were 
greatly interested in improving the lot of 
the Negroes in many fields: health, sanita- 
tion, business, housing, cultural and recre- 
ational opportunities, police and fire pro- 
tection. 

I don't know whether you know it or 
not, but that committee of which he was 
a member in 1951 recommended and made 
a formal request to the then three-man 
Birmingham City Commission that it employ 
nine Negro policemen. Now, this was in 
1951. Since that time, Mr. Wiebel has done 
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& lot of work in connection, for example, with 
a housing project for the construction of 
what is known as an upper middle-class 
Negro residential subdivision, and is con- 
sidered as attractive as any in that eco- 
nomic range in the Nation. 

Question. Excuse me, this was? 

Mr. BLOouGH. I think it was called Honey- 
suckle Hill. š 

Question. This is in 1951? 

Mr. Broven. No; it is some time after that, 
but I don't know the exact date. 

Also, he was helpful in getting Negro in- 
surance companies and investors in the 
Birmingham district to make home mortgage 
money available for Negro home buyers. 

From 1953 to 1961, Mr. Wiebel served as 
a member of the board of trustees of Tuske- 
gee Institute. I think you all know that 
it is one of the fine institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes. He was a member 
of the senior citizens committee in May 
when the racial problem occurred in Birm- 
ingham, and he devoted, I suppose, as much 
or more time and attention as anyone there 
to try to have this matter resolved. I think 
you will recall at that time the difficulties 
in connection with the legal problem in 
Birmingham when they were confronted 
with changing the commission form of gov- 
ernment to the mayor-council form. 

More recently, Mr. Wiebel has cooperated 
with General Royall and Colonel Blaik, and 
has spent a great deal of time in connection 
with their work in Birmingham. 

Some of you may not know that on Sunday, 
October 6, an ad was signed by 90 citizens 
of Birmingham appealing to the mayor and 
council to give consideration to the employ- 
ment of qualified Negroes on the police force, 
and that this ad was followed by one appear- 
ing on Monday endorsing the first ad, and 
this latter ad was signed by 44 business and 
industry leaders, including Mr. Wiebel. 

Now, I won't attempt to go into all of the 
other civic responsibilities that Mr. Wiebel 
has performed down there, including the 
United Fund, which also supported Negro 
welfare activities. He, of course, worked 
with the Red Cross for about 5 years as a 
member of the board of directors and fi- 
nance committee of the Jefferson County 
chapter; he has been a member of Birming- 
ham's Committee of One Hundred since it 
was formed in 1951 for the purpose of bring- 
ing new and diversified industry to Birming- 
ham, and I believe that in more ways than I 
have mentioned or can mention, Mr. Wiebel 


has been very helpful in the community and 


has tried to carry out what is our overall 
United States Steel policy of being a good 
citizen in the community in which we live. 

Now, the criticism that United States Steel 
hasn't used what some people refer to as 
economic—I don't know what the language 
is— 

Question. Influence? 

Mr. BLoucH. Economic influence, which I 
presume to mean some kind of economic force 
to bring about some kind of change, is I 
think an improper matter upon which to 
criticize either Mr. Wiebel or United States 
Steel. I think I would have to take consid- 
erable time to fully explain this point, but 
very briefly, I'd like to say this, that I do not 
either believe that it would be a wise thing 
for United States Steel to be other than a 
good citizen in a community, or to attempt to 
have its ideas of what is right for the com- 
munity enforced upon that community by 
some sort of economic means. This is repug- 
nant to me personally and I am sure it is 
repugnant to my fellow officers in United 
States Steel. I doubt very much that this 
in principle is a good thing for any cor- 
poration to follew. When we as individuals 
are citizens in a community, we can 
exercise what small influence we may have 
as citizens, but for a corporation to 
attempt to exert any kind of economic com- 
pulsion to achieve a particular end in the 
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social area seems to me to be quite beyond 
what a corporation should do, and I will say 
also, quite beyond what a corporation can do. 

Question. Do you think then that you have 
done all that you should do or can do in this 
area? What you have been doing is meet- 
ing the bility in this area and you 
reject the criticism, do you not? 

Mr. Br. oK. I would put it this way, that 
we have fulfilled our responsibility in the 
Birmingham area. Whatever responsibility 
we have as a corporation or as individuals 
working with a corporation, because after all, 
a corporation, is nothing but individuals. 


A Salute to the Textile Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N.C., of 
Sunday, November 3, 1963, a very fine 
article appeared about the fine work 
men and women are doing in the textile 
plants of North and South Carolina. 
These are the finest citizens in the world, 
the most patriotic and give the best serv- 
ice for the wages of any laboring people 
anywhere. I salute them and include 
as part of my remarks the article from 
the Charlotte Observer which is as fol- 
lows: 

TEXTILE Worker: DEDICATED, TO Jos—Her 

Turns THAT Raw COTTON INTO A BEAUTIFUL 

PIECE oF CLOTH 


(Special report by Conrad Paysour, Observer, 
Gastonia bureau) 

There's more to the textile industry than 
than the controversy over two-price cotton, 
the threat of foreign imports and the profit 
squeeze, 

These are the things you read about in 
your dally newspaper, but there's an impor- 
tant element at the heart of the textile in- 
dustry that is often overlooked—the textile 
worker himself. 

The textile worker. He sometimes works 
while you are asleep to make it possible for 
this country to be the best clothed nation 
on earth. 

The textile worker. He is the backbone 
of the South's greatest industry. 

The textile worker. He is a magician. 
Instead of pulling a rabbit out of a hat, the 
textile worker turns raw cotton into a beauti- 
ful piece of cloth, 

How does he accomplish this magic? 

First, somebody like Bernard Reid who 
works in the “opening room” of Cramerton 
Mills at Cramerton, a Burlington Industries 
unit, takes a bale of cotton. -He peels back 
the burlap and runs a comb through the 
outer layer of cotton. 

“This takes out the dirt,” Reid explained. 

The cotton goes through an “opening ma- 
chine” where it is cleaned and restored to 
its original fluffy state. 

After going through several other proc- 
esses, it emerges as a “sliver or a ropelike 
form. This rope is then reduced in size to 
prepare it for the next process—spinning, 
which turns the cotton into yarn. 

At Cramerton Mills, Mrs. Welch Moore op- 
erates a spinning frame. She is proud of her 
job. 

“I'm one of only two people in here who 
can operate the Piedmont frames,” she 
beams. “You have to stay on your toes.” 
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Mrs. W. T. Foster works in the quilling de- 
partment at Cramerton, where she prepares 
yarn to be woven into cloth, 

When Mrs. Foster is not working, she keeps 
house. Like most textile workers nowadays, 
she and her husband own their own home. 
Her husband works for Cramerton Mills also. 

Fred Mason of Lowell operates a slashing 
machine, which starches and waxes yarn to 
make it strong enough to go through other 
processes without tearing or breaking. Ma- 
son, with Burlington Industries for 16 years, 
likes to fish in his off time, 

In the weave room, where the yarn be- 
comes cloth, James G. Rowland has worked 
for 13 of his 29 years. This is the noisiest 
place in the plant. 

Each time a shuttle—which interlaces the 
threads to make cloth—clacks together, it 
sounds like a pistol shot. When hundreds of 
these machines are operating, the noise is al- 
most deafening. 

But the ingenuity of the textile worker 
has solved this problem. 

“A lot of times, I read a person's lips when 
we are talking,” said Rowland. “Also, if you 
talk under the noise instead of trying to 
talk too loud, it is easier t^ hear. 

What comes out of the weave room is 
known as “gray cloth” or “gray goods,” so 
called not because of its color, which is a 
creamy off white, but because it is still un- 
finished and not yet ready to be made into 
things like sheets or tablecloths or shirts. 

A finishing plant is where the gray cloth 
goes to be bleached, dyed, printed with pat- 
terns, preshrunk, made waterproof, and 
many other things specified by the ultimate 
manufacturer. 

The biggest cotton finishing plant in the 
world is the Rock Hil! Printing & Finishing 
Co., 25 miles south of Charlotte in Rock Hill, 
8 


C. 

Skilled textile printers at the bleach- 
ery,” as the plant is called. use giant presses 
to turn bleached cotton cloth into print 
material for dresses and curtains, tablecloths, 
and American flags. 

Harry A. Givens, a 30-year veteran with 
the company, is one of the specialists in 
charge of a complex printing machine at the 
Bleachery. He takes the same pride in his 
work as that of an artist working on a can- 
vas with oil paints. 

L. B. Knox’s job is operating a forklift, 
with which he moves printed cloth from the 
agers and soapers department, where the 
printed colors are developed and set, to suc- 
ceeding processes in the finishing operation. 
Knox is a former semipro baseball player 
who now is an expert hunter. 

J. M. Threatt, with 25 years of service with 
the company is a hooker operator. 

This onetime manager of a State cham- 
Ppionship Little League baseball team gives 
finished cloth its final tion, then hooks 
it off into a flat, folded bundle for packing 
and shipping. 

These are the textile workers of the Caro- 
linas—the people who at one time had some 
part in producing the cotton shirt or dress 
you are wearing as you read this. 

WORKING CONDITIONS IMPROVE—THERE HAS 

BEEN A BIG CHANGE 

There was a time when workers in many 
textile mills virtually owed their souls to the 
company store. 

A textile worker lived in a mill village 
owned by the company. He bought his food 
from a store owned by the company. Often, 
he even purchased his water and electricity 
from the company. He lived from day to day, 
from hand to mouth. 

The textile worker was sometimes called a 
lint head, because the mill was dirty and 
when he left work, his hair was Alled with 
cotton. 

There is, of course, still some of this. A 
few mills still own mill villages. Some mills 
are still dirty, dreary, and unbearably hot. 
Some jobs in all mills are still monotonous. 

But much of this is changing. 
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The sweeper—at one time the lowest form 
of labor—is being replaced by vacuum clean- 
ers traveling on overhead rails. The vacuum 
cleaner sucks up lint and dirt as it makes 
the rounds through the mill. 

Some jobs in many textile milis still are 
low paying. But the Federal minimum 
hourly rate is now $1.25. Most jobs pay more 
than this. The pay even for textile jobs 
not considered highly skilled can run above 
$1.90 per hour. 

When a man and his wife toth work, 
which is often the case, their combined in- 
comes make it possible for them to live on 
a high level. 

As likely as not, today's textile worker 
in this part of the country owns his own 
home, has a television set in the living recom, 
a nice car in the garage, and maybe even a 
boat on the Catawba River. 

Many textile workers send their children 
to college—something almost unheard of be- 
fore World War II. 

There are stili some unpleasant aspects 
to textile work, of course. No machine has 
been developed that can do away with the 
“graveyard shift,” from 11 pm. to 7 am. 
Somebody has to be working when other 
people are sleeping. Then they must try 
to sleep through the noise and summer heat 
of the daylight hours. 

The other two shifts in most textile plants 
run from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. and from 8 p.m. 
to 11 p.m. 

Perhaps the changing life of the textile 
worker can be summed up by something a 
Pittsburgh steelworker said after he visited 
a Gaston County textile mill. 

“I've always heard about how hard off 
textile workers are in the South,” he said. 
“But man, after visiting this place, I wish 
my working conditions were as good as 
these.” 


Ghana Newspaper Terms the Peace Corps 
“a Godsend” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the following article from the Ghana 
News, of August 6, 1963, which appear 
under the headline “The American Peace 
Corps ‘a Godsend’ ”: 

THE AMERICAN PEACE Corps 4 GODSEND” 

For the 45 American Peace Corps Volun- 
teers who have left Ghana after a 2-year 
teaching assignment, Tuesday, July 9, 1963, 
will always be a memorable day in their life. 
On this day, they were not only afforded the 
rare opportunity of meeting a President of 
the country—in this case, Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah—to shake hands with, chat with 
and even demand his autograph, but also 
learned officially that the Government of 
Ghana has been highly appreciative of their 
contribution towards the development of 
education in the country. 

In April 1961, shortly after American Pres- 
ident Kennedy had made his views on the 
Peace Corps project known to the world, 
Ghana became the first nation in the world 
to ask for their services, 

Most of the 41 American youths who came 
to Ghana in August 1961, were paying their 
first visit to any part of Africa, to live in con- 
ditions which they were unused to, to teach 
and simultaneously learn from the people 
with whom they have come to live. 

For 2 years the volunteers have been 
teaching various subjects from mathe- 
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matics, English, French, and history to the 
“twist.” In addition to their normal teach- 
ing work, they were expected during holidays 
to work on a constructive project such as 
working in hospitals and laboratories and 
other extracurricular activities. 

Within this short period of its existence 
in Ghana, the Peace Corps has won nothing 
but praise. The Minister of Education, Mr. 
A. J. Dowuona-Hammond, talking of it re- 
cently said: “The Peace Corps scheme has 
been a Godsend, because we need more 
teachers than are available locally.” Pupils 
and headmasters have not only been im- 
pressed by their zeal but also by their 
eagerness to help, their friendliness, and 
above all, their simplicity of living. 

The volunteers have not only been teach- 
ing but have also been learning. Said Frank 
Guido of Pennsylvania, who prior to coming 
to Ghana, was doing graduate work in micro- 
biology in Philadelphia, “I have enjoyed my 
stay in Ghana very much. The pupils are 
very cooperative and eager to learn. 

“The headmaster was very sympathetic 
and I have also learned a lot from the stu- 
dents. One thing I have mastered while here 
is the ‘highlife’ (Ghana's popular dance)“ 

Mr. George Carter, a Peace Corps represen- 
tative in Accra, disclosed that 25 percent of 
the first batch of volunteers had asked for 
their tour to be extended to another year. 
This, he explained, had been impossible in 
some cases because the Ghana Government 
now requires only teachers of mathematics, 
science, and French. 

With well over 120 volunteers all contrib- 
uting fully toward educational development 
of the country, the Government and people 
of Ghana are really appreciative of this effort 
and look forward to playing host to the next 
group of 58 volunteers who are expected to 
leave for Ghana early in September, 


Mr. Speaker, on the return of the 
Peace Corps volunteers and at the invi- 
tation of Milton Shapp, Chairman of the 
Peace Corps Service Organization of 
Philadelphia, Ambassador M. A. Ribeiro 
of Ghana attended a reception held at 
Congress Hall, Philadelphia, on July 31 
for a group of Philadelphia Peace Corps 
volunteers who recently returned from 
overseas. Among the returnees was Ray 
V. Spriggs who taught at a high school 
in Ghana. 

Ambassador Ribeiro in brief welcome 
remarks paid tribute to the organizers 
and members of the Peace Corps for 
their contribution to the development 
of Africa. He assured the organizers 
that the Ghana Government highly ap- 
preciate the services that the Peace Corps 
has been rendering in Ghana. He 
averred that the Peace Corps venture 
would have greater and more lasting ef- 
fects on U.S. relations with the develop- 
ing countries than any of her other 
foreign aids. 

To the returnees he said: 

It is not possible to estimate now the 
value of your work, but there is ono thing 
you can be sure of now and that is, you 
have in your own small way contributed 
toward the building of a new nation and 
more than that you have helped in laying 
a foundation for enduring friendship and 
cooperation between the future leaders of 


your country and the countries of Africa 
and Asia where you worked. 


He concluded by saying that their 
work was not finished and that they now 
have the bigger task of educating their 
own countrymen about the newly emer- 
gent nations and thereby help correct 
some of the misconceptions in this coun- 
try about these nations. 


1963 
Cuba, Plus 1 Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

under leave to extend my remarks in the 

ORD, I wish to include an article writ- 

ten by Mr. William S. White, editorial 

Writer for the Star, entitled “One Year 

After Cuban Crisis.” I believe Mr. White 

to be a most forthright writer, and his 

Columns are most penetrating and 
thought provoking: 

One YEAR AFTER CUBAN CRISIS 
(By William S. White) 

Another October finds an immense change 
in the American mood from that October of 
& year ago when we stood at the brink of 
nuclear war over Cuba. Determination and 
Sensible fear sensibly suppressed—but de- 

tion above all—these were in the 
American mind. 
The new October has arrived with anxiety 
ly gone and a new and understandable 
but also largely unsupported hope and op- 
hanging over most of the Nation. 

We were right a year ago to stand fast as 
& country in settled resolve to meet unavold- 
able peril in the spirit of men prepared to die 
rather than surrender, even though happily 
the dice of history turned our way instead 
Of against us. But we are wrong now, as it 
seems to me, in having rushed over, in a 
Single 12 months, from the thick but not 
ably rational gloom of October, 1962, to the 
very nearly irrational, best-of-all-possible- 
Worlds attitude prevalent in October 1963. 

THE WHEAT SALE 


The partial nuclear test ban with the 
Soviet Union, though a defensible enterprise 
and though just possibly some herald of a 
true easing in the cold war, has not yet 
either ended that war or given any assurance 
Whatever of the identity of its eventual 
Winner. 

From much that is happening now, how- 
ever, one might suppose that if the worst 
Was not already past then a good bit of the 
Worst was in sight of being over. So we talk 
happily of wheat sales to the Russians—an 
appealing notion no less to hard-line con- 
Servatives than to soft-line liberals, for con- 
Servatives are traders and trade is an hon- 
Orable underpinning of the very capitalist 
System itself. 

We talk of cutting back on our multi- 

-dollar space program—and this is 
good to hear by both sets of different rea- 
80ns. The conservatives naturally would like 
to save the money. The liberals have long 
been resentful at those billions being set 
aside for the moon when it all might be 
Spent on dozens of earthy welfarist schemes 
hatched or in incubation. 

But wheat deals with the Russians, no 
Matter how momentarily helpful to our 
farm surplus problem, would nevertheless 
Undeniably strengthen the Russian where 
they are weak. Have we waited for 17 years 
for this weak spot in order now to dash in 
to fill it—and without, apparently, demand- 

anything in return except the price of 
the wheat itself? 

And should we really reduce the space ap- 
Propriation even though it is quite true 
that the President has renewed suggestions 
that we might cooperate in space research 
With the Soviet Union? Surely not, if we re- 
Main aware of the towering central fact that 
the power which in future is first in space 
will be first as well in this world we live in. 
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What the President said, at any rate, never 
meant we should lessen our own exertions. 
It only restated an old American policy in 
offering certain cooperative ventures to the 
Soviet Union, as we have offered so many 
others, if, as and when the Soviet Union 
might like really to cooperate. 

WISE APPROACH NEEDED 

We stili intend to be first in space, as Vice 
President LYNDON JOHNSON has just pointed 
out in behalf of the administration. Noth- 
ing will change that, unless Congress and 
country insist upon heedlessly withholding 
the means to do it. And a little cooperation 
from the Russians—in the unlikely event it 
was given—would do no harm to our cen- 
tral purpose. 

But even greater than the need for a wise, 
calm-minded approach to all these specific 
questions is the need for a national spirit 
which rejects any notion that the game has 
about been won. 

Some say we need as well to shun the 
opposite notion that no concessions what- 
ever should be made in the cold war, To 
this the proper answer is yes — but. It 
is pes,“ wherever such a concession is 
clearly matched by Soviet concession and 
wherever refusal would be mere hysterical 
reflex. It is “no” wherever concessions are 
made simply in some vague notion that we 
could thus, in some iffy way, somehow im- 
prove the international atmosphere. 


What Happened to President Kennedy’s 
“Profiles in Courage” in Korth Case? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr, GROSS, Mr. Speaker, the vet- 
eran correspondent of the New York 
Times, Mr. Arthur Krock, writes as fol- 
7 — in that newspaper on November 3. 

At Wittenberg College, October 17, 1980, 
Presidential Candidate Kennedy promised 
that if elected he would impose a single, 
comprehensive code on conflicts of interest 
* + © drawing a clearer line between pro- 
priety and impropriety * * * protecting the 
public against the unethical beha See, 
All America seeks a government which no 
man holds to his own interest *. The 
next President must set the moral tone, and 
I refer not only to his language.” 


At his press conference on November 
1, 1963, President Kennedy was asked 
these questions: 

Question. Mr. President, do you think the 
letters that Secretary of the Navy (Fred) 
Korth wrote made his resignation advisable, 
and was requested? 

Answer. I think the letters which Mr. 
Korth and I exchanged, I think, explain the 
situation as I would like to see it explained. 

Question. Mr. President 

Answer. Mr. Korth, I think, worked hard 
for the Navy and he indicated his desire to 
return to private life and I accepted that de- 
peng But I think he worked hard for the 

avy. 


Later in the same press conference, the 
questioning on the same subject was re- 
newed as follows: 

Question. Mr. President, Navy Secretary 
[Fred] Korth had some correspondence 
which indicated he worked very hard for the 
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Continental National Bank of Forth Worth 
while he was in Government, as well as for 
the Navy, and that during this same period 
of time that he negotiated, or took part in 
the decision on a contract involving that 
bank's—one of that bank's best customers, 
the General Dynamics firm. I wonder if this 
fulfills the requirements of your code of 
ethics in Government, and If, in a general 
way, you think that it is within the law and 
proper? 

Answer. In the case of the contract, the 
TFX contract, as you know, Mr. Mollenhoff, 
that matter was referred to the Department 
of Justice to see whether there was a con- 
flict of interest and the judgment was that 
there was not. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, the amount of the loan to the com- 
pany, that bank was one of a number of 
banks which participated in a line of credit 
and it was relatively a small amount of 
money, as bank loans go. So in answer to 
your question, I have no evidence that Mr. 
Korth acted in any way improperly in the 
TFX matter. It has nothing to do with any 
opinion 1 may have about whether Mr. Korth 
might have written more letters and been 
busier than he should have been in one way 
or another. 

The fact of the matter is, I have no eyl- 
dence that Mr. Korth benefited improperly 
during his term in office in the Navy, and I 
have no evidence, and you have not, as I 
understand the press has not produced any, 
nor the McClellan committee, which I would 
indicate that in any way he acted improperly 
in the TFX. I have always believed that in- 
nuendoes should be justified before they are 
made, either by me and the Congress or even 
the press. 


What has happened to the Kennedy 
“Profiles in Courage?” What has hap- 
pened with respect to his bold and reas- 
suring words as spoken when he was a 
candidate for the presidency; when, for 
political purposes, he was pointing a 
finger at the Eisenhower administration 
and the Sherman Adams-Goldfine 
episode? 

As Mr. Krock says: 

As soon as he learned of Korth's lapses 
from this code of official ethics, the Presi- 
dent conveyed the word to his Navy Secre- 
tary that immediate tion was in 
But by his words at the press 
conference he strangely diluted his very 
creditable deed. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point and for the 
information of my colleagues, I submit 
for printing in the Recorp the entire 
article as published in the New York 
Times on Sunday last: 

Tue KORTH Case: KENNEDY’s EXPLANATION 
OF THE Navy SECRETARY'S RESIGNATION 
EXAMINED 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WasHinoton, November 2.— President Ken- 
nedy expressed a desire common to occupants 
of his office whom a subordinate has em- 
barrassed when asked at his news conference 
if he thought certain letters written by 
Navy Secretary Korth made the resignation 
of this official “advisable” and if the Presi- 
dent had requested it. “I think,” he re- 
plied, “the letters which Mr. Korth and I 
exchanged are the—explain the situation gs 
I would like to see it explained.” 

But whether or not Mr. Kennedy's choice of 
words was inadvertent, no predecessor has 
arrayed himself with such candor on the side 
of the proposition that the press should not 
explore the background of official expiana- 
tions of events in Government that, on their 
face and in the attendant circumstances, 
are plainly a coverup of the actual situation. 
For the letters the President referred to 
(which were not, of course, the letters his 
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questioner described) are excellent examples 
of deliberate concealment, 

Secretary Korth's October 11 letter of 
resignation to the President gave as his only 
reason the need “to return to private busi- 
ness to attend to my pressing private affairs.” 
In his prompt reply (October 12) accepting 
the resignation, Mr. Kennedy made no com- 
ment on the reason for it given by Korth, 
confining his composition to generous—and 
deserved—praise of the Secretary's advance- 
ment of national security interests,” and 
said these had put “the Nation in your debt.” 
Therefore, the explanation supplied by this 
exchange, the one the President said he 
“would like to see” deemed sufficient, stands 
in the official record merely as this: 

Secretary Korth resigned only because the 
pressure of “private affairs” overcame his 
dedicated desire to continue to support the 
leadership of our national defense by the 
President and Secretary McNamara. * * * 
Mr. Kennedy's estimate of Korth’s service was 
high and without qualification. 

If the press had accommodated the Presi- 
dent's stated preference, and let it go at 
that, the subject would not have been revived 
by a question later in the news conference. 
Perhaps the detailed nature of this second 
inquiry persuaded Mr. Kennedy he must go 
beyond the official record he previously had 
said he would like to have accepted as an 
adequate explanation. However, go beyond 
it he did, condoning in words a breach of the 
ethics to which he pledged his administra- 
tion in the campaign of 1960 that he had al- 
ready redeemed in action. 

SPEEDY RESIGNATION 


As soon as he learned of Korth's lapses 
from this code of official ethics, the Presi- 
dent conveyed the word to his Navy Secretary 
that immediate resignation was in order. In 
so doing, Mr. Kennedy acted with firmness 
and promptness in highly favorable contrast 
to the performances of two previous adminis- 
trations in comparable circumstances. But 
by his words at the press conference he 
strangely diluted his very creditable deed. 

The amount of the subscription to TFX 
loan to General Dynamics by the bank from 
which Korth had come to public office, said 
the President, had, after all, “been a rela- 
tively small amount of money as bank loans 
go:“ so there was “nothing improper" in the 
Navy Secretary’s participation in the deci- 
sion to give the contract to General Dy- 
namics, And, as for Korth's letters on Navy 
stationery, including an offer to the bank 
to include some of its best customers 
in a little party” on the Secretary's official 
yacht Sequoia, the President dismissed them 
by saying: “This [TFX affair] has nothing 
to do with any opinion I may have about 
whether Mr. Korth might have written more 
letters and been busier than he should have 
been in one way or another. 

WHITE HOUSE ATTITUDE 


That part of Mr. Kennedy's news confer- 
ence comments furnishes only another u- 
lustration that the stern ethical attitude of 
presidential candidates is prone to undergo 
a softening process when they enter the 
White House, 

The admirable quality in President Tru- 
man that evoked greater intensity in his 
friendship when his friends got themselves 
in trouble was supplemented by his fierce 
protective instinct for his party when some 
oY these friends got his administration in 
trouble, too, And President Eisenhower long 
and stubbornly justified acceptance of gifts 
by Sherman Adams that engendered the 
public disapproval which finally persuaded 
Adams he was seriously injuring the Presi- 
dent by retaining his most influential White 
House post. 

On June 18, 1959, 3 months before Adams’ 
resignation, President Eisenhower gave a 
news conference his views on the ethical 
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issue involved, of which the following are 


- the pertinent excerpts: 


“A gift is not necessarily a bribe. One is 
evil, the other is a tangible expression of 
friendship. * * * Anyone who knows Sher- 
man Adams has never had any doubt of his 
personal integrity and honesty. * But 
* * * in not being sufficiently alert in mak- 
ing certain that the gifts of which he was 
a recipient could be * * * misinterpreted 
* + as attempts to influence his political 
actions * * to that extent he was * * * 
‘imprudent,’ * * * Personally, I respect him 
because of his personal and official integrity. 
I need him,” 

ETHICAL CLEARANCE 


The sponsors of the “shakedowns” for pres- 
entation portraits to judges and campaign 
funds via testimonial dinners, etc., that have 
attained a peak of frequency in Washington 
ask no better ethical clearance than this. 

At Wittenberg College, October 17, 1960, 
Presidential Candidate Kennedy promised 
that, if elected, he would impose “a single, 
comprehensive code on conflicts of interest 
* © drawing a clearer line between pro- 
priety and impropriety * * * protecting the 
public against the unethical behavior. * * * 
All America seeks a Government which no 
man holds to his own interest. * * * The 
next President must set the moral tone, and 
I refer not only to his language.” 

This was the part of the pledge which 
Mr. Kennedy failed to serve by excusing, in 
words, the official actions he had, by deed, 
certified as inexcusable. 


Full Text of Chicago Press Conference 
With Nyasaland’s Prime Minister 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending my 
remarks to include the coverage in the 
University of Chicago magazine of Octo- 
ber 1963, of a press conference in 
Chicago with Dr. H. Kamuzu Banda, 
Prime Minister of Nyasaland: 

Question. Dr. Banda, is this the first time 
that you have been back to the United States 
since your student days? ; 

Dr. Banna. No, I was here 3 years ago after 
I came out of jail. You know that I was in 
prison for 13 months. After I came out it 
was the American Committee on Africa who 
invited me here. 

Question. Were you happy when you were 
here as a student? 

Dr. BANDA, I was very happy. I was very 
fortunate when I was here as a student in 
that I had friends both among colored and 
white here in this city and elsewhere where 
I lived. There was a family which claimed 
me as their adopted son, as long as I lived 
here. 

Question. What was your favorite place 
when you were here as a student? 

Dr. Banpa. Well, Washington Park. You 
see, I lived at 5925 Indiana Avenue and as a 
poor boy I couldn't afford to ride the street 
ear, So I would walk through the park to 
the University of Chicago and that was quite 
@ distance. And when you reached the uni- 
versity, there was a big stone carving. (Dr. 
Banda here refers to the Lorado Taft sculp- 
ture and fountain, at the end of Washing- 
ton Park where the Midway begins—Ed.) 
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Question, Dr. Banda, what steps could we 
take to have better relations as regards racial 
questions in this country? 

Dr. Banpa. I don't think you should drag 
me into that. All I can say is that I am 
greatly encouraged to see that the President, 
his brother, and many other people in this 
country are doing what they are doing. Re- 
member that during the time I was here as a 
student things were not as they are now. I 
am staying at the Palmer House now. I was 
in the Winter Park Hotel in Washington, I 
was in the Hilton-Statler in Boston. I 
couldn't have been in thdse hotels when 
I was here as a student. Today what do I 
read—white boys, white girls, white men, 
white women march side by side, shoulder 
to shoulder, with Negroes fighting for the 
rights not of the white man, not of the white 
woman, not of the white boys and girls, but 
of Negroes. The Government is taking a 
hand to the point of using Federal troops to 
enable a Negro to go to a university. That 
didn't happen when I was here before. I 
believe that things will continue to improve. 
But of course I stress that I am expressing 
@ personal opinion. I have no intention of 
interfering in your internal politics. 

Question. Dr. Banda, is there a unique role 
that you feel Nyasaland can play in Africa’s 
evolution? 

Dr. BAN DA. I think so, I believe in a policy 

of negotiation when negotiation can work, 
but of course when negotiation does not 
work you have no choice. Therefore my 
role in Nyasaland and my role in Africa is 
to try to be a mediator where there is con- 
flict. I believe in negotiation. I don’t be- 
lieve in bitterness and that is why I like the 
British. Now, some people say the British 
Commonwealth is being dissolved. I say peo- 
ple like that [the British] will maintain 
their Commonwealth in one form or another 
for a thousand years to come because they 
know when to retreat, when retreat is the 
best policy. 
Question. Dr. Banda, do you think that 
turbulence among the emerging nations of 
Africa would have occurred in any case, or 
could it haye been avoided by the colonial 
powers oe 99 

Dr. Banna (emphatically). It could have 
been avoided. It could most certainly have 
been avoided by the colonial powers. Any 
colonial power which refuses to recognize 
the right and demands of Africans for self- 
government and independence is the one 
that is selling the white man down the 
river, Communism would have come to 
Africa if Britain and France had refused 
to yield to nationalism, The only place I 
know now where communism is organized 
as a party at all among Africans is in South 
Africa. That's because of the policy of 
apartheid. That is why I would like to see 
the United States and Britain exercise any 
kind of pressure on South Africa to change 
her policy. Because there is where you have 
danger in Africa. Explosive situation, 

Question. Do you mean that South Africa 
is in danger of going Communist? 

Dr. Banna, I say that the apartheid policy 
is the breeding ground for communism or 
any kind of upheaval. Allowing the Africans 
to organize their own governments is a sure 
guarantee that there will be no communism. 
Not only that, but white men will not be 
driven out of Africa. 

Question. Do you regard Nkrumah of 
Ghana a Communist? 

Dr. Banna. Definitely not. Kwame Nkru- 
mah is not a Communist. He has been ac- 
cused of that and of being a dictator, He 
is not. I have known Kwame Nkrumah 
Since 1945, and I don't mind telling you that 
he is my personal friend, but I am not 
saying nice things about him because he is 
my personal friend, I am just speaking the 
truth. He is not a Communist. He is not 
a dictator. Remember there was another 
candidate for the presidency. He lost. When 
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it comes to that, I have been accused of be- 
ing a dictator, of Nyasaland of being a one- 


Party state. Well, Nyasaland is not a one- 
Party state; I am not a dictator. At the 


Own party, the United Federal Party which 
is Wellensky’s party, the Christian Libera- 
tion Party T.D.T., the party of another 
Banda who was opposing me, But the peo- 
ple chose me. It Nkrumah is a dic- 
tator, he is a dictator, of, by, and for the 
People, It is the people who are keeping 
him there. 

Question. How about Kenyatta, Dr. 
Banda? 

Dr. Banna. I know him, too. I have known 
Kenyatta since 1945. Both he and Kwame 
Came to my house in London when I was 
Practicing medicine in London. They have 
accused Kenyatta of all sorts of things. 

Question. Well, he’s a murderer, isn't he? 

Dr. Banna. That's what you say. 

Question. I don’t say so, that’s what I read. 

Dr. Banna. In my view, if Kenyatta had 
Not been sent to prison there would have 
been no so-called Matt Mau. There was so- 
Called Mau Maus simply because Kenyatta 
Was imprisoned. When Kenyatta was out of 
the way, no one could control the people 
80 that in my view it was wrong to jail 


Question. What is the population of Ny- 
asalang? 

Dr. Banpa. If you would look up the 
(British) census, they will tell you 2,800,000 
but we are many more than that; close to 
4 million. 

Question. Why the discrepancy, sir? 

Dr. Baxpa. Many, many reasons. The peo- 
Ple who take the census don’t count every- 
body and secondly, my people are polyg- 
amists. This will amuse you: If a man has 
three or four wives and he knows that if 
the government knows he has all these wives 
he has to pay taxes for every one of them, 
ne wouldn’t want to give the number of all 
these wives. It’s a form of tax evasion. 

Question. What is the white population 
of Nyasaland? 

Dr. Banna. About 8,000. 

Question. What is the prospect of an Afri- 
Can alliance? 

Dr. Banna. I have just broken one. I can’t 
talk about another alliance while I'm still 
disentangling myself from the first one. 

Question. Dr. Banda, what will the eco- 
nomic future of your country be? 

Dr. Banna. Briefly, agricultural develop- 
Ment. Also manufacture, of course. For 
example, we grow a large amount of cotton, 
yet there is no textile industry. We have 
Plenty of sugar cane, and yet we buy sugar 
from Southern Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa. There are many oranges rotting 
about, and yet we buy orange juice from 
Other countries. All along the line, we want 
to improve our facilities for processing. In 
Other words, secondary industries. s 

Question. You are not opposed, sir, to for- 
eign investments? 

Dr. BNA. Oh, no. I welcome that. If 
you know any millionaires, tell them I would 
like to have them in Nyasaland tomorrow. 
We want foreign investments.. We want 
someone to come and dig up our bauxite, for 
example. 

Question. Sir, what are you doing about a 
highway along the lakeshore? 

Dr. Banna, Yes, yes. We have a beautiful 
360-mile-long lakeshore. The lake is 68 
miles wide at some points. I want to plan 
a highway from the southern end of the lake 
right up to the northern end. I want you 
to drive along that road; I want you to ad- 
mire the beauty of that lake. At the same 
time, tourism could be important. I would 
like to build hotels. Tell Mr. Hilton. 

Question. Dr. Banda, many people are 
concerned with this nation's image in Africa, 
Just what do Africans think of us? 
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Dr. BANDA. Well, I am speaking for myself. 
I can’t claim to speak for all Africans. Up 
to 1960, I think it is correct to say that the 
feeling in Africa was that the United States 
was siding too much with the colonial pow- 
ers. Since 1960, there has been a gradual 
change; the United States has not always 
supported colonial powers. And in the case 
of the Congo, we, as African nationalists, 
admired the stand which the United States 
took. The United States sided with us. We 
did not want Tschombe. We were, there- 
fore, very heartened to see that the United 
States was siding with us. 

Question. Doctor, do you think there is 
danger of too many small nations in Africa? 

Dr. Banna. No. After all, you've heard 
my friend, Kwame Nkrumah, speak of the 
United States of Africa, and at Addis Ababa, 
they agreed on that. One day, of course, it 
will be all one nation, but at this stage 
things will go as they are. After all, Switzer- 
land is a small nation. Look at Luxembourg. 
They're doing very well. A 

Question. What would you say is the major 
problem facing Africa today? 

Dr. Banpa, Economic development. The 
difficulty to avoid any new form of entangle- 
ment. I don't care where it comes from. 

Question, Dr. Banda, would you like to 
Invite some of the young people in this 
country? 

Dr. Banna. Very much so. Take the Peace 
Corps, for example. I would like to see 
many, many more. We have about 40 now, 
young men and young women, and they 
are doing excellent work as teachers, If you 
have any influence with some of the young 
people, tell them. 

Question. What can the Western Powers 
do to help the development? 

Dr. Banpa. They must help us with devel- 
opment loans. They must send us men who 
have the technical know-how and, at the 
same time, train our own men, They must 
allow us to send our boys and girls to their 
country, to their universities, and help us 
organize our own universities and technical 
institutes. 

Question. Thank you, Mr. Prime Minister. 


To the Moon 
„EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. ‘Whether in- 
tentionally, or not, the latest exploit in 
space of the Soviet Union has, in my 
opinion, served as a warning to all of us 
that we should look behind Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s statement of last weekend that 
the Soviet Union was withdrawing from 
from the moon race. The following 
editorial from the Sunday edition of the 
Star points this out. 

To THE Moon 

Russia's newest venture in space has come 
at exactly the right time. Although not so 
intended, it pulls the rug from under those 
among us—such as economizing Congress- 
men and excessively zealous scientists like 
Linus Pauling—who have been clamoring for 
an end to our country’s program to place 
Americans on the moon by 1970. 

These people, with much natvete (to use a 
polite word), have attached an extravagant 
degree of importance to Premier Khru- 
shehev's recent remarks vaguely suggesting 
that he may be withdrawing the Soviets from 
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the lunar race. Actually, as President Ken- 
nedy observed at his Thursday news con- 
ference, the remarks were so “very guarded 
and careful and cautious” that he himself 
“would not make any bets at all on Soviet 
intentions.” Instead, as he proposes to do, 
he would carry out the American moon pro- 
gram as fast as possible and without letup. 
He would do this not just for prestige pur- 
poses, but because the whole awesome un- 
dertaking has a vital on national 
security. Further, it holds out the promise 
of great intellectual and material rewards to 
be wrested from the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of what might be called the 
heavenly seas, the boundless oceans of the 
universe around us. 

Certainly, if Moscow has not exaggerated, 
the new Soviet spatial experiment spectac- 
ularly supports Mr. Kennedy. For the 
vehicle involved is extraordinary in the sense 
that it is said to be maneuverable in all 
directions—horizontally, to the left and 
Tight, and perpendicularly, up and down— 
so that it can make vast and swift orbital 
changes at command from the ground. If 
the Russians really have achieved such ma- 
neuverability in space, then the United 
Stetes has a lot of catching up to do. More 
specifically, their latest space shot plainly, 
and disturbingly, indicates that they are 
well ahead of us with the kind of rendez- 
vous capability that is essential to efforts to 
place men on the moon and bring them 
back safely. This is one of the many reasons 
why all Americans should share in the Presi- 
dent's strong doubt that Mr. Khrushchev has 
even the slightest intention of withdrawing 
from the lunar race. 

Clearly, we must run this race as swiftly as 
we possibly can. D. Brainerd Holmes, former 
chief of our lunar project, has summed it all 
up rather well: “If we do not make these 
efforts, we will not be first on the moon, we 
will not be first in space and, one day soon, 
we will not be first on earth. With the sup- 
port of the American people, and with the 
help of God, we will not be second.” 

President Kennedy obviously feels the 
same way. That is why he has warned 
against the shallow and potentially danger- 
ous views of people like Dr. Pauling. As a 
nation, we must keep on going forward, to 
the moon and beyond. 


Chicago University Welcomes Back a 
Famous Alumnus, Prime Minister Banda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for a number of years it has been my 
good fortune to number among my close 
African friends the present Prime Min- 
ister of Nyasaland, a graduate of the 
University of Chicago. Our association 
started on the occasion of his visit to 
Washington some 3 or 4 years ago, and 
was warmly continued when our paths 
crossed on Independence Day in Tan- 
ganyika, and recently we met again when 
he visited with the African subcommit- 
tee of which I have the honor to be the 
chairman. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following arti- 
cle from the University of Chicago mag- 
azine of October 1963: 
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AN ALUMNUS RETURNS 

(Note.—Wrote Dr. H. Kamuzu Banda to 
this magazine from Her Majesty’s Prison 
Gwelo, Southern Rhodesia, on October 14, 
1959, somewhat wistfully: “One day, when 
things are different, I shall visit the States 
and my university, to see some of my fellow 
alumni, some of my former teachers and a 
host of friends.“) 

On Friday, October 11, 1963, the Honor- 
able Hastings Kamuzu Banda, Prime Minis- 
ter of Nyasaland, arrived at the University 
of Chicago at 11:50 a.m., in a whirlwind trip, 
having concluded final plans for complete 
independence of his nation in London a few 
days earlier. His 36-hour visit to Chicago 
had already covered an airport reception 
which included a welcome by James M. 
Sheldon, Jr., representing the president of 
the University of Chicago, Adlai Stevenson 
III. representing Gov. Otto Kerner of the 
State of Illinois, Harold R. Harding, execu- 
tive director of the alumni association, as 
well as members of the British consulate 
and a host of friends, including Mrs. Corine 
Sanders, in whose home the Prime Minister 
had lived when a student at the university. 
Behind him also lay a welcome by Chicago 
Mayor Richard J. Daley and a special press 
conference. Still to come was a luncheon at 
the university hospitals, a quick tour of 
the campus, a formal reception and dinner 
given by President and Mrs. Beadle, a major 
address in the law school auditorium after 
presentation to Dr. Banda of the prized 
Alumni Medal and finally, a late evening 
private reception with friends. As the day 
progressed, the Prime Minister seemed to 
thrive on a schedule which left his hosts 
and entourage somewhat breathless. 

It is not every 13-year-old boy who will 
set out on a thousand-mile hike, in search 
of an education. When this hike becomes 
a trek through African jungle lands, brav- 
ing searing heat, chilling, lonely nights, 
privation and the dangers of unfriendly 
tribes and even less friendly wiid animals, 
one must look with awe upon the youth, 
“But I was an ambitious boy,” he would 
recount years later, as Prime Minister of the 
land from which he had set out. 

The different languages spoken by tribes 
along the route from his native Nyasaland 
would make communication difficult. This, 
in turn, would invite hostilities. Young 
Banda thus decided always to stop long 
enough to become familiar with language 
and customs of each new tribe ahead, gain- 
ing the confidence and help of villagers along 
the way. 

Two years later, arriving near Johannes- 
burg, his skills were quickly discovered by his 
employers in the mining fields. He was 
used as an Interpreter with the lonely, frus- 
trated, often des villagers who had 
left their homes to work in the mines, labor- 
ing under totally strange, often poor condi- 
tions, frequently unable to communicate 
with superiors and even their fellow workers. 
Their shocking plight made a lasting impres- 
sion. 

Reading and studying whenever he could, 
he was befriended by an American bishop 
and in 1925 the young man was able to travel 
to the United States, first gaining a high 
school education at Wilberforce Academy in 
Xenia, Ohio, followed by undergraduate 
work at Indiana University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he received his 
Ph. B., in 1931. He received his M.D., at 
Meharry Medical College in Nashville, Tenn., 
in 1937, followed by special studies at the 
Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh. He 
qualified as a licentiate of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Edinburgh and was also ap- 
pointed an elder of the Church of Scotland. 

Unable to return to his own country be- 
cause of the war, Dr. Banda began practice 
of medicine in England. Most of his patients 
were white. Living at the center of empire 
politics and intrigue in London, it was not 
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long before he was thoroughly involved in 
the struggle concerning Africa and his home- 
land. In protest to the new federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1953 he left 
Great Britain for the Gold Coast (Ghana 
as of 1957), maintaining constant political 
attack against British rule. Called to 
Nyasaland in 1958 to head the Nyasaland 
African Congress he was arrested on March 3, 
1959, and placed in Gwelo Prison in South- 
ern Rhodesia. The Nyasaland Africa Con- 
gress was forced underground, only to 
emerge, stronger, as the new Malawi Congress 
Party. Dr. Banda's release a year later 
heralded final steps toward free elections, dis- 
solution of the federation and self-rule for 
Nyasaland. Dr. Banda has expressed his in- 
tention to keep Malawi (new name for Nyasa- 
land upon independence on July 6, 1964) 
within the British Commonwealth. 

Introduced by President Beadle to an over- 
flow audience in the law school auditorium, 
Dr. Banda received a standing ovation as 
Alumni Vice Presidents Mrs. Calvin P, (Fay 
Horton) Sawyier and Richard J. Smith pre- 
sented him with the distinguished alumni 
medal. Said Mrs. Sawyler: *.* * May it be 
a symbol of the heritage of freedom which we 
at this university share * * +,” 

Dr. Banda; “Mr. President, distinguished 
guests, fellow alumni: At dinner the presi- 
dent said that the university has had many 
men of distinction in different fields. About 
100 presidents of universities in this country 
at least have either been students of the 
University of Chicago or faculty. But as far 
as he knew, I was the first prime minister. 
It is my turn to say that so far as I know, I 
have never heard of any president of a uni- 
versity being a Nobel Prize winner, except 
my own president.” 

Reviewing his quest for learning from the 
days when he left his own village, he stressed 
his interests and studies beyond the field 
of medicine. “I did not want to be one of 
those doctors who knows everything about 
medicine, but the minute they are taken out 
of that they are absolutely helpless. I wanted 
to be an educated doctor and not a trained 
artisan.” 

Dr. Banda then traced the history of Ny- 
asaland back to 1891, when local chiefs, per- 
suaded by missionaries, placed themselves 
under the protection of the British Crown 
as a protectorate, to counteract thrusts to- 
ward Nyasaland by German and Portuguese 
colonizers. Describing the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, imposed by Britain 
in 1953, he went on: * * Instead of being 
governed by Britain direct from London 
through the colonial office we were being 
governed by the federalists of Southern 
Rhodesia from Salisbury, whose ideas about 
the Africans were in no way different from 
those of the white settlers of the Union of 
South Africa.” 

He termed this a reversal of all previous 
understanding which had always stressed 
eventual self-government for Nyasaland. 
“I left London bitter, angry.” 

Detailing his continued struggle from the 
Gold Coast (Ghana as of 1957) and his re- 
turn to Nyasaland in 1957: “Within 4 months 
I had the whole country on fire, politically.” 

Arrested by British authorities, upheavals 
in N. intensified. Becoming con- 
vinced that he was the key to peaceful nego- 
tiation, the British Government finally de- 
cided on his release. “And here is where I 
admire the British. Many people think the 
British have no logic, but, believe me, they 
know how to muddle through. And so I 
came home. That was on April Fool's Day, 
yes, April 1 (1960).” 

“s + © What is the future of the white 
man in Nyasaland? I am here to tell you 
that my quarrel was not with the white man 
or the British people but with a system of 
government which to me was unjust. There 
is a future for the white man in my country, 
but on the understanding that they accept 
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the fact that the Africans are in the 
majority, and that being the case, we must 
rule. Any white man who abides by it is 
welcome in Nyasaland whether he is a busi- 
nessman, & missionary, a trader, or any other 
occupation, But the other kind of white 
man, the South African kind of white man, 
apartheid white supremacy, that kind of 
white man, I say to them: Pack up and go 
home now. We mean to be our own lords 
and our Own masters in our own home, in 
our own country, in our own continent of 
Africa, * 


“Now that we have won our political battle, 
the real battle, even harder, begins. The 
battle against poverty, ignorance, and dis- 
ease, And to fight that battle, Mr. President, 
Ineed your help. Nyasaland is essentially an 
agricultural country, No mines, no industry. 
But it is not poor. It is only neglected. We 
have excellent soil there. We can grow 
tobacco, corn, peanuts, sugarcane, coffee, tea, 
cotton. We need development loans. We 
need technical know-how. To me a nation 
without a university is a body without a 
soul. We can't afford not to afford a uni- 
versity. Mr. President, I depend on you, I 
depend on fellow alumni, to help me to find 
teachers for my university, the University of 
Malawi. Secondly, my country is essentially 
agricultural, but our farmers use primitive 
methods. I want to teach them modern 
methods. ‘To do that, I have organized them 
into cooperative societies. But I need loans 
for my cooperative societies so that they can 
buy tractors and other implements of agri- 
culture. I want you to invest in Nyasaland 
processing industries. We cotton, and 
yet we don't produce a single shirt. Corn- 
flakes we buy from here. Not that I have 
any objection to buying cornflakes from Mr. 
Kellogg (but) why can't Mr. Kellogg produce 
cornflakes in Nyasaland? I want him to do 
that. And so all along the line. 

“Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, fel- 
low alumni, this is my story. I feel greatly 
honored that I, a boy from nowhere in Cen- 
tral Africa, no rich parents, no rich friends, 
to be honored by being given this medal 
given to only few. You do not know how I 
feel. Thank you very much.” 


Salute to the Careerists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 
day, November 3, 1963, edition of the 
Washington Post carried an excellent 
editorial entitled “Salute to the Career- 
ists.” This editorial comment gives just 
and well-deserved praise and public rec- 
ognition to those unsung heroes whose 
constant but unpublicized efforts con- 
stitute the cornerstone of success for the 
organizations for which they work. All 
too often the dedicated chief of staff or 
the tireless deputy director gives of him- 
self unstintingly, making a major con- 
tribution for which his chief must neces- 
sarily receive the public recognition. 

As chairman of the Subcomimttee on 
Rivers and Harbors, it has been my pleas- 
ure to have worked with one of the recip- 


dents of this year’s Public Service 


Awards, Eugene W. Weber of the Corps 
of Engineers. I have personally wit- 
nessed Gene's contribution to the Na- 
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tion's water resources program over the 
years and am delighted that this honor 
has been conferred upon him as he typi- 
fies the dedicated public servant which 
the award is intended to honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp, 
the Washington Post editorial entitled, 
“Salute to the Careerists”: 2 

SALUTE TO THE CAREERISTS 


Bliss Carman’s line that Success is in the 
silences," might well be applied to the five 
winners of the 1963 Rockefeller Public Serv- 
lee Awards. The names of these men are 
Seldom in the headlines. Although well 

to their associates and in the ex- 
Pert circles in which they move, they carry 
the burdens of government without fan- 
fare or histrionics. Yet they are the real 
Professionals who spell the difference be- 
tween bureaucratic routine and dedicated 
Public service. 

Dr, Allen V. Astin, Director of the Na- 
Bureau of Standards, has given 31 
Well-rounded years to the development of 
Science and technology and to the wise guid- 
ance of hundreds of colleagues working in 
the same fields. Carl M. Marcy, chief of 
staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
Mittee, has won recognition as an able ad- 
Viser and an expert in international affairs. 
Henry Loomis, Director of the Voice of 
America, brought a broad experience in gov- 
ernment to one of its most difficult tasks. 
me W. Weber, Deputy Director of Civil 
Works Policy for the Corps of Engineers, has 
rendered eminent service in the water re- 
Sources program. Gabriel O. Wessenauer 
worked his way up through numerous 
assignments to the position of Man- 

ager of Power for the TVA. 

In addition to the Rockefeller award, these 
men have earned the thanks of their country. 
They are representative of a large body of 
talented and faithful officials who keep the 
Wheels of government turning smoothly. 
Their achievements are certain to inspire 
Many other careerists who have decided to 
make government their life's work. 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I include part two of 
& series appearing in the September 14, 
1963 issue of Human Events containing 
a review of Victor Lasky's book, J. F. K.: 
The Man and the Myth.” 

KENNEDY'S Fmst FALTERING STEPS IN POLITICS 
GUDED BY FATHER JOE 

President John F. Kennedy launched his 
political career on the basis of a misrepre- 
Sentation, The episode occurred in 1946 
When Kennedy, then 29 years old, decided 
to run for the congressional seat vacated 
by James Michael Curely, the grand old man 
of Massachusetts politics. J 

To enter a Massachusetts primary, a candi- 
date is required to submit the names of 250 
Party supporters. On April 2, 1946, John F. 

presented such a list to the office of 
the registrars of voters and election com- 
missioners of the Commonwealth. 

There was one thing wrong, however. 
John Kennedy himself was not an enrolled 
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Democrat. The law clearly provided that 
while a serviceman could register to vote by 
maii, he must appear in person to enroll as 
a member of a political party. Jack Ken- 
nedy had not done so. 

The last filing day was April 30. To be 
eligible to file, a candidate would have to be 
a certified party member for not less than 
80 days before that date. 

Kennedy’s oversight was discovered on 
April 2. The following day—27 days before 
the filing day—he quitely slipped into city 
hall where he registered as a Democrat. He 
did this despite the fact that the law per- 
mitted no exceptions. 

A small, inconsequential technicality? 
Perhaps. Yet, as Ralph G. Martin and Ed 
Plaut put it so delicately in their friendly 
book, Front Runner, Dark Horse.” It was 
“an embarrassing moment that would have 
been fatal to anyone whose name wasn't 
Kennedy.” 

TAKES OVER FROM BROTHER 


Joseph Kennedy had originally envisioned 
his oldest son, Joe Jr., as the politician 
in the family. Tall, handsome, outgoing and 
robust, young Joe—the photographs show— 
was his father to the life. They were also 
alike ideologically. At Harvard Law School 
he helped organize a keep-America-out-of- 
war group and made speeches decrying U.S. 
intervention in “foreign wars.” In one 
speech he declared the United States would 
be better off dealing with a Nazi-occupied 
Europe on a barter system than engaging 
in total war on the side of Great Britain. 

Young Joe launched his political career in 
1940 as an anti-Roosevelt delegate at the 
Democratic National Convention, pledged 
to support James A. Farley for president. 
The episode provided another chip of ice 
in the cool expanse that eventually divided 
the Kennedy and Roosevelt families, Four 
years later, Joseph Kennedy, Jr., died a hero's 
death in the European war. And it was 
foreordained that, as the next in line, John F. 
Kennedy would take his place and carry on 
for the family. 

I thought everybody knew about that,” 
Father Joe once said to author Joe Mc- 
Carthy.” Jack went into politics because 
young Joe died, young Joe was going to be 
the politician in the family. When he died, 
Jack took his place.” 

WHO'S JACK KENNEDY? 


At the outset of the 1946 campaign the 
voters wondered who this handsome, seem- 
ingly shy outsider was. He didn’t live in 
Boston and was a newcomer to politics. 
True, his parents were born in the district 
and his grandfather had controlled its votes. 
But he had grown up elsewhere, and he 
knew little about the area he wanted to rep- 
resent in Congress. Later he observed that 
the only person whom he really knew there 
at the time was his grandfather Honey Fitz, 
the former Boston mayor and veteran of 
many political wars. He was then 83 and 
living in retirement at the Hotel Bellevue, 
a political hangout adjacent to the State 
House on Beacon Hill. 

But in politics, money atones for many 
deficiencies. 

The problem of a legal residence was quick- 
ly solved. A suite was rented for Jack at the 
Bellevue Hotel, and in filing his papers as a 
candidate for office he used it as his official 
address. Actually, until then, his legal resi- 
dence was Palm Beach, the home of his 
father. Later he acquired as his official resi- 
dence a three-room apartment at 123 Bow- 
doin St., across from the State House on top 
of Beacon Hill. 

(Bobby and Teppy, along with their wives, 
have also used the Bowdoin Street apart- 
ment as their legal address. The truth is 
none of them ever used the apartment for 
any length of time. The apartment serves 
one purpose only: to give the Kennedy 
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brothers a political residence, In March 
1960 some Massachusetts Democrats moved 
to bar Bobby from going to Los Angeles as 
a convention delegate on the grounds he was 
not a Bay State resident. Bobby, it was 
then pointed out, lived on a palatial Virginia 
estate, and at one time considered making 
the Old Dominion. his political base. The 
only time in recent years Jack used the Bos- 
ton flat was for an Ed Murrow Person to 
Person“ TV appearance with his wife.) 
CHUMS—AND PROS 


It was in the 1946 campaign that Jack 
Kennedy first employed the techniques that 
were to bring him electoral success after suc- 
cess. First; he had gotten off to an early 
start. Long before his rivals bestirred them- 
selves, he was campaigning. Then he began 
building his own personal organization 
composed of college chums, wartime ship- 
mates and Ivy Leaguers. Some were Repub- 
licans, and most were uncommitted ideo- 
logically. But all pitched in to help out 
Good Old Jack. There were, for example, 
Lem Billings, Jack’s roommate from Choate, 
in from Baltimore, and Red“ Fay who, hav- 
ing served with Jack in the PT squadron, 
flew in from San Francisco. Then there was 
Timothy (Ted) Reardon, one of Joe Jr.'s 
buddies, who was to be part of the Kennedy 
entourage all the way to the White House. 

But Joseph P, Kennedy was taking no 
chances with the likes of these. He brought 
in a phalanx of seasoned ward heelers. The 
Ambassador had the final word on who was 
to be put on the payroll. 

The Ambassador brought in Francis X. 
Morrissey, once secretary to Gov. Maurice 
Tobin, as campaign manager. (By 1961, 
Morrissey—a municipal court judge, thanks 
to Jack Kennedy—was shepherding TED KEN- 
NEDY around the State, getting him to meet 
the right folks, just as he had done with 
Jack in 1946.) 

To teach Jack politics, the Ambassador 
brought in his first cousin, Joe Kane, a 40- 
year veteran of the Bay State's political wars. 
Kane provided young Jack with an insight 
into the mechanics of political infighting. 
“In politics,” he drummed into his protege’s 
head, “you have no friends, only co-conspir- 
ators.” It was Kane who suggested that 
Kennedy avoid announcing for office until 
almost the last minute. The idea was to 
keep political opportunitists from jumping 
into the primary—an old Boston custom— 
hoping for payoffs to remove themselves as 
candidates, * 

Finally, on April 22, 1946, 8 days before 
the filing deadline, Jack Kennedy formally 
announced his candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for U.S. Representative 
from the lith Massachusetts District. The 
temper of the times imposes an obligation” 
upon every thinking citizen to work dili- 
gently in peace, as we served tirelessly in 
war,“ he declared. 

RAN ON HIS WAR RECORD 

Kennedy ran on his heroic war record. 
According to the private polls financed 
by his father, this is what the people were 
interested in—the story of how he won the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal in the South 
Pacific. And Kennedy, with appropriate 
modesty, would tell and retell the story be- 
fore campaign audiences, usually referring 
to himself in the third person (“The com- 
manding officer of the PT 109, believing it to 
be a Japanese destroyer, turned the bow of 
his PT to make a torpedo attack. * * +") 

Then he would describe the death struggle 
that lay ahead between collectivism and 
capitalism, up with this stock ex- 
hortation: “We in this country must be will- 
ing to battle for the old ideas which have 
proved their value, with the same enthu- 
siasm that people do for new ideas and 
creeds.” 
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One critic noted it sounded more like 
Joseph Patrick Kennedy than like Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

As the campaign progressed, Kennedy’s Ivy 
League advisers proposed changing the tenor 
of the speech. While there was nothing 
wrong with patriotism as a gimmick, they 
pointed out that the 11th district had some 
serious bread and butter problems. A new 

was evolved by a sort of brain-storm- 
ing, one that discussed such issues as price 
and rent control, more and better housing, 
higher minimum wages, jobs, etc. 

At first the rest of the candidates laughed 
Kennedy off. Then, as the campaigning pro- 
gressed, the taunts changed to outraged in- 
dignation. Charges were voiced that Old 
Joe Kennedy was trying to buy the election 
for his “carpetbagger son"”—charges that 
were to ring in Jack's ears throughout his 
political career. 

Once Mike Neville, Kennedy's rival in the 
primary, walked into the statehouse press- 
room with a $10 bill hanging out of his 
breast pocket, 

“That's a Kennedy campaign button,” he 
said, 

COMES THE CLAN 

Meanwhile, flying in from everywhere were 
other Kennedys—thus setting a pattern that 
was to be repeated in future elections. (In 
later elections, however, they were to be 
supplemented by wives and husbands and 
were to be regarded by many Bostonians as 
foreigners. “As soon as the last vote is 
counted,” one newsman said, “the Kennedys 
and their wives and husbands are hurrying to 
the airport to catch the next plane out of 
town. They don't even wait until the tents 
are taken down.”) 

Kennedys swarmed into the wards, going 
from house to house, ringing doorbells, 
cradling babies, and telling thousands of 
voters what a wonderful brother Jack was. 
His sisters helped organize neighborhood 
house parties. Kennedy sometimes went to 
half a dozen of them in a single evening. 


flowers. At campaign headquarters 
ful record was kept of everyone who attended 
the parties. Later, they were asked to talk 
to their neighbors about Jack. 

How much was spent? Only Joe Kennedy 
could possibly have known. His first cousin, 
Joe Kane, said later it was “a staggering 
sum.” But Kane centended most of it was 
unnecessary: “Jack could have gone to Con- 
gress like everyone else for 10 cents.” 

Then why did his father spend so much? 

“Because,” said Kane, “he was taking no 
chances on any possible slip-up. Every- 
thing his father got, he bought and paid for,” 
he added. “And politics is like water. It 
takes three things to win. The first is money 
and the second is money and the third is 
money.” 

Primary day—June 18, 1946—finally rolled 
around. This was the day that counted. 
The victor in the primary would be the next 
Congressman. 

And to no one’s great surprise, when the 
votes were counted, Jack Kennedy’s name 
led all the rest. He received 22,183 votes, 
almost double that obtained by the closest 
rival Mike Neville. 

It was for the clan Kennedy a sweet vic- 

indeed. For “Old Honey Fitz,” it was 


swan song of the old colorful and rascally 
breed of Boston Irish politics. A new breed 
of politician was about to take over. 
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Files “Lost” in Ohio State Employment 


Service Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the next 
installment in the Plain Dealer exposé of 
mismanagement in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
employment service office, including a 
story on Mr. Willard P. Dudley, Ohio 
service State director, whose diligence 
uncovered the facts: 

FILES Losr“ IN OHIO STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE INVESTIGATION 


(By Sanford Watzman) 


Co_umsus.—Public records began disap- 

in Cleveland after State agents 

moved in to investigate falsifying of job 
placement reports. 

The documents vanished in the Gilman 
Building offices of the clerical and profes- 
sional division, Ohio State Employment Serv- 
ice (OSES). 

A. E. McCully, of Youngstown, the chief 
investigator, reported on June 25: 

“During the first week of our ent 
in Cleveland, most of the ES-511’s (job ap- 
plication cards) were located, and personnel 
were willing to discuss the problem and sign 
affidavits. 

“During the second week, more and more 
ES-511’s could not be found. Personnel 
began to use the excuse of not knowing the 
proper procedure and denying, outright, any 
knowledge of improper reporting.” 

McCully’s intention was to take a sampling 
of 85 job placement reports from the miscel- 
laneous clerks unit and to check them for 
veracity. But he had to settle for a sampling 
of 59. 

“Twenty-six of these cards could not be 
found,” he related. “This is much higher 
than missing ES-511's in other units. The 
14 instances where we found improper re- 
porting, 11 (applicants) did not go to work 
at all; three were working but not referred 
by OSES.” 3 

Despite snags such as this, McCully was 
able to substantiate that job interviewers 
were taking more credit for their efforts 
than they deserved. Affidavits quoted pre- 
viously referred to a quota system of place- 
ments to assure OSES employees of their 
own jobs. 

McCully’s sampling of 427 cases in the 
clerical and professional division showed 141 
instances (roughly, one out of three) where 
placements were reported even though the 
elements of what officially constitute a 
placement were lacking. 

This was explained in some cases by 
ignorance on the part of the interviewer, 
carelessness or deliberate attempts to de- 
ceive. McCully obtained affidavits from sev- 
eral interviewers who admitted participat- 
ing in falsifications. 

The elements of a legitimate job place- 
ment are (1) receipt of an order from an 
employer, (2) selection of an applicant to fill 
the order, (3) referring the applicant and 
(4) verifying that he has been hired. 

Here is McCully'’s breakdown of the per- 
formance of the clerical and professional di- 
vision last May: 
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Placements 
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Two other major bureaus of the Cleveland 
area OSES office are the industrial and serv- 
ice divisions. McCully looked for falsifica- 
tion here but was unable to establish it to 
his satisfaction. 

However, he and his men did find what 
they termed “improper reporting” in 49 of 
178 cases in the industrial division and in 
25 of 120 cases in the service division. 

Prentice S. Woodhouse was manager of the 
clerical and professional division. Lewis M. 
Page was Woodhouse’s job- placement super- 
visor. McCully wrote about them: 

“We found no evidence to indicate they 
were participants in falsification or were 
aware of the practice. Due to the extensive 
falsification, however, it is hard to under- 
stand how such practice could be conducted 
if management and supervision were on their 
toes. 


“For instance, the log of orders for unit 36 
(outside salesmen) for May showed a rela- 
tively uniform number being entered daily 
until the 23d and 24th of the month. 

“For the first 3 week about four orders 
per day. On the 23d there were 16 orders 
entered, and on the 24th there were 27 in 
the logbook. Such a decided increase should 
have alerted someone to do a little checking. 

“The unit reported 10 placements the first 
week, 7 the second week, 6 the third week, 
and 51 the last week. In unit 37 (inside 
salesmen) 30 placements were reported the 
first week, 31 the second week, 21 the third 
week, and in the last week it kicked up to 68. 

“We are aware that at the end of the month 
a big effort is made to have as many place- 
ments as possible, and that effort would 
have increased the placements referred to. 

“However, each supervisor and manager, 
in making fullest utilization of management 
tools, should have done a little checking in 
a situation such as this.” 


OSES PROBER TELLS Work HERE 


CoLumsvus.—"I am positive we did not find 
every case of fraud or irregularity that 
existed. But we did find enough to know 
that it was going on and to institute correc- 
tive measures.” 

This is the way A. E. McCully sizes up his 
work in Cleveland as chief State investigator 
of false job reporting in Ohio State Employ- 
ment Services (OSES). 

McCully, a Democrat, was given the assign- 
ment by his Republican boss, Willard P. Dud- 
ley, State administrator of the bureau of 
unemployment compensation (BUC), which 
includes OSES. 

The prober is an OSES veteran. He joined 
the agency as a job interviewer in 1939 and 
worked his way up to district manager in 
the Youngstown area. 

Dudley abolished the position of district 
manager but kept McCully in the organiza- 
tion. Ward A. Riley, McCully’s counterpart 
in Cleveland, was not retained. 

McCully took temporary charge of the 
Cleveland office after he wound up his in- 
vestigation. He will remain there until a 
reorganization is completed. 

“We couldn't possible have looked into 
every case in every division of the Cleveland 
office,” McCully told the Plain Dealer. That 
would have m months and months and 
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Would have involved a much larger force 
than I had. From the standpoint of feasi- 
bility, we restricted our spot checking to the 
Month of May. 

“That does mean, of course, that all the 
statistics reported by Cleveland for a long 
time before remain suspect, I don't know 
how this can ever be cleared up.” 

McCully added: “I can't help wondering 
how such a large staff could have been hired 
for Cleveland with so little training. We're 
trying to make up for that now. 

“In September we invested 1,500 man- 

of training in the staff, giving instruc- 
tions on what constitutes a proper job place- 
Ment and how to record it. 

“Complaints from the public have caused 
Us to institute other changes. There was a 
lot of tardiness and a lot of goofing off on 
Coffee breaks. We've put a stop to that. 

“Also, we've had to ask a few employees 
to stop having beer or whisky at lunchtime. 
They'd come back in the afternoon, and you 
Could smell it on their breath. Then they 
Would get loud with job applicants. 

“I think we have a darned good staff here 
now. I don't think you can blame the lower 
echelons for what happened.” 


Excrnrrs PRINTED: OSES CHIEF PROBED 
REPORT Frxinc HERE 
(By Sanford Watzman) 
Cotumsus—Willard P. Dudley made sev- 
eral personal trips to Cleveland to ask his 
staff pointblank about manipulation of rec- 
ords in job placements by the Ohio State 
Employment Service. 
Minutes were taken at these meetings and 
9 they were made available to 


Unemployment compensation (BUC). 
Ohio State Employment Service (OSES) is 
an arm of this agency. 

Dudley opened a meeting on July 17 with 
these words: 


“This is not a pleasant task, There is a 
little bit of n mess here. I do not think I 
Made it. It is up to me to clear it up. Go- 
ing down the line, I would like each of you to 
make a statement.“ 

Leo J. Moss was the first to reply. He is in 
Charge of OSES in the Cleveland area. His 
immediate superior used to be Ward A, Riley, 
Who headed both the BUC and OSES opera- 
tions in Cleveland. 

Moss asserted: “I can say that honestly I 
Was surprised to hear that anything like this 
was on. We ran an evaluation in No- 
vember and another in March. That seemed 
to give us a clean bill.” 

Prentice E. Woodhouse, manager of the 

and professional division, said; “I 
Want to state also that I had absolutely no 
knowledge of any falsification or dishonesty. 

“We had a team from the Federal men and 
Men from Columbus in March, and they 
found only minor discrepancies. 

“I feel also the cause of all this goes back 
to the time when these offices were given 
Quotas to meet. Federal and regional rep- 
Tesentatives set the quotas that must be met 
to justify staffing.” 

(Eprror’s Nore: Federal and State officials 
deny that any quotas existed for finding jobs 
for the unemployed.) 

Lewis M. Page, Woodhouse's placement su- 
Pervisor, put in: “I had no knowledge or 
Way of even thinking that anyone was re- 
Porting anything that was dishonest.” 

Mrs. Arline M. Wolf, supervisor of the sales 
Section, asserted: “I think everyone in the 
organization is basically honest, but frankly, 
we have been brain-washed with quotas and 
Pressure for placements. Enough placements 
to justify staff. A 

“The sales division happened to be one 
that Mr. Riley operated some years ago. He 
felt we should reach tremendous placements, 
He would use old figures and throw them in 
our teeth.” 

Dudley: “You say this pressure for quotas, 
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and you have implicated Mr. Riley, was from 
the central office? Would you care to com- 
ment as to whether you passed that pressure 
on to those under you?” 

Mrs. Wolf: “We had meetings and told 
them what we were e to do. Mr, 
Riley was greatly disturbed about the place- 
ments in our unit.” 

Dudley: “Do you have knowledge of your 
own that there perhaps was definite falsifi- 
cation of records in your division?” 

Mrs. Wolf: “I cannot name any names.” 

Dudley: “You disclaim knowledge of dis- 
crepancies?” 

Mrs. Wolf: “I have had suspicions, I have 
no confirmation.” 

One week later Dudley said at another 
meeting: Up to now the information volun- 


, teered has not been very helpful. If you 


folks haven't told all your story, then tell 
it now.” 

Miss Elsie M. Shomer, supervisor of the 
inside salesmen unit, said: “We were told 
that we had to get placements to meet our 
quota.” 

Dudley: “Mr. Woodhouse, would you con- 
cur? Was pressure brought to you that you 
had to meet a quota?” 

Woodhouse: “As of February or March we 
were going to be held accountable. Up to 
this time the staff wasn’t based on this, but 
from now on it was. Further, in May, when 
we laid off six people, it was based on ac- 
complishments of the preceding month.” 

Miss Mildred R. Kleinsmith, a job inter- 
viewer, said: “We were all under the im- 
pression that every unit was taking false 
hires during May, not just our unit.” 

Another interviewer, Mrs. Gwendolyn R. 
Moore, was asked at one point: “How did 
you know there was pressure on your super- 
visor?" 

She replied: After a meeting they would 
immediately come back atid put pressure on 
us.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Linneberger, another inter- 
viewer, said: “Miss Shomer came to my desk 
and asked me to pick up some hires in the 
active file. She changed three to hires.” 

Miss Shomer: “I didn't.“ 

Mrs. Linneberger: “Well, someone did.” 

Edward S. Faith, supervisor of the outside 
salesmen unit, asserted: “Mrs. Wolf once 
stated we have to get more hires or they will 
abolish the department. In November of last 
year I felt there were things going on which 
I couldn’t prove. 

“I asked for a transfer because, if I didn't, 
someday I might be blamed for this. Finally, 
I said I would be willing to take a demotion 
to take this transfer. 

“I never had any type of pressure in the 
West office under Mr, Moss or Mr. Wood- 
house. At one time you took a hire whether 
you know he reported on the job or not. I 
tried to avoid this very type of thing in which 
I am involved now.” 

Dudley: “Do you think a supervisor has 
the right to ask you to do something morally 
wrong?” 

Faith: “In civil service you do things 
against your grain and schooling. I know 
this does not excuse you because you are re- 
sponsible for your action. If we were in pri- 
vate industry we would not have done it.” 


George W. Winningham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
an old friend of mine, Mr, George Win- 
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ingham, of Mexia, Tex., a former member 
of the Texas Legislature, who will be 74 
years of age on November 6, has set to 
print several verses of his. I would like 
to share this work with my colleagues, 
and under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include three of such 
verses: 
THE Foou 
The fool has said in his heart there is no God. 
He sees the handiwork of God, 
The trees, the plants, the climbing vines, 
The soil in which they have abode, 
The fruits they bring 
Each fleeting spring, 
Yet doubts assail and fears incline 
His troubled mind 
His soul to blind. 


He looks upon majestic hills 
Whose topmost peaks are crowned with snow, 
Geart rivers fed by tiny rills, 
The surging sea 
So wild and free 
And still he says he does not know 
God sits His throne ` 
In worlds unknown. 


He sees the rainbow span the skies, 

'The sun, the moon, the stars above, 

Each in its place the truth supplies, 
The paths they trace 
Through endless space, 

And still his soul, though touched by love, 

Yields no abode 
To truths of God. 


Gop Is Not Far AWAY 
Upon the barren mountain peaks, 
In the valleys far below, 

Across the sun-scorched desert sands, 
"Mid fields of frozen snow, 
Through simple faith by love sustained, 
I know, I know, O soul of mine 

God is not far away. 


When wild winds pound and madly beat 
Against my cottage door 

And cups containing grief are passed 
For me to sup once more, 

If Hope through heavy hanging clouds 
Cast not a single ray, 

I cannot doubt, I will believe 
God is not far away. 


If friends forsake me and abuse 
And kindred on me frown, 
Een though I wear upon my brow 
A cruel thorny crown, 
From deepest depths of shame and woe 
My soul with joy will say: 
I know, I know in spite of all 
God is not far away. 


When I embark for ports unknown 
Across death's turbid sea 
The unfamiliar scenes that pass 
Will hold no fear for me, 
O soul of mine, the rugged cross 
Has blazed and paved my way— 
In life, in death, I know, I know 
God is not far away. 
I Know Gop UNDERSTANDS 
He holds the world and restless .seas 
Safe in the hollow of His hand; 
He guides the stars through empty space, 
And knows each grain of desert sand, 
Each pebble and each blade of grass, 
The birds that fly and those that fall, 
The life, the soul He’s given me, 
I know God understands it all. 


He rides the ceaseless surging waves 
Which beat against the shore; 
He’s present in the swirling storms 
Whose wrath upon the earth outpour. 
He lives in ev'ry breath we breathe, 
No other pow'r His pow’r exceeds, 
He gives and takes, destroys and molds— 
I know God understands my needs. 
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He sends the seasons in their turn, 
The winter snow and bitter cold, 
Spring sunshine and the leafy trees 
And autumn with a wealth of gold. 
Each dewdrop knows His loving touch, 
Each pair of cooing turtle doves— 
O soul of mine, fear not the storms, 
I know God understands and loves. 


He leads through unknown paths of death 
As surely as He marked life's way; 
He beckons me to follow Him 
As gloom enshrouds the waning day, 
Lead where He will, I'll follow on 
And storms of death will not appall, 
Gladly I'll go to walk with Him, 
I know God understands It all. 


Democrats and Republicans Oppose Sug- 
gestion Advanced by Politician To Sell 
TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the press 
has recently pointed out that a certain 
presidential aspirant believes strongly 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should be sold to private enterprise. 
The proposal to sell TVA has met with 
strong and united opposition not only 
from the Democrats of the Tennessee 
Valley area, but also from members of 
the Republican Party. 

The Nashville Banner, in a recent 
story, has pointed out that Tennessee's 
three Republican Congressmen have 
come out in direct opposition to this 
proposal by a member of their party 
to sell TVA, thus placing every Mem- 
ber of the Tennessee congressional dele- 
gation, along with many others, against 
a sellout of TVA. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit press reports 
containing statements opposing any sale 
of TVA for the Recorp. These state- 
ments follow: 

Srarn GOP CONGRESSMEN OPPOSED TO SALE 
of TVA 

Tennessee's three Republican Congress- 
men, Representative Howarp BAKER, KNOX- 
ville; Representative WmLrrm Brock III. 
Chattanooga, and Representative JAMES 
Qunex, Kingsport, have declared they 
would be against any consideration of the 
sale of the TVA as discussed by Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER earlier this week. 

Brock, a conservative and an ally of GoLD- 
water, said that although he endorsed with- 
out qualification the principle of maximiz- 
ing free enterprise, he did not think it would 
be feasible to turn TVA power operations 
over to private industry. The freshman 

sald he would actively oppose 
any such move. 

QUILLEN said “TVA has been with us for 
many years, and in my Judgment, it is not 
feasible or workable to sell it—as much as I 
believe in the free enterprise system. 

“The functions which TVA exercise in 
respect to flood control, conservation, navi- 
gation and electric power production are s0 
interrelated that, in my opinion, they could 
not economically be divided and operated 
separately,” Quitren stated. 

Flood control and navigation are the 
functions of the Government, and TVA, in 
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the area which it serves, is assuming the 
leadership in these fields, particularly flood 
control, TVA must accelerate its leadership 
in this field, and I am assured that this is 
their plan,” he added. 

Barer said he is unequivocally opposed 
to the suggestion that TVA be sold to private 
ind 5 
He stated TVA was created by Congress 
to comprehensively develop the Tennessee 
River and “is a model for watershed devel- 
opments throughout the world.” 


Tennessee’s two Senators have strong- 
ly opposed this sale. Senator ALBERT 
Gore stated: 

I am completely opposed to any proposal 
to sell the TVA. The idea is wholly im- 
practical and contrary to the public interest. 


Senator H. S. WALTERS stated: 

Recent suggestions that the sale of TVA 
to private industry would be to the benefit 
of Tennessee and the Nation is certainly 
without any basis of fact. 

We in the Tennessee Valley are proud of 
the fine work of TVA and it would be folly 
to seriously consider the disruptive sug- 
gestion put forth by someone unfamiliar 
with the people and the economy of the 
seven-State area served by TVA, 


From press reports others comment: 

Representative CLIFFORD Davis, Democrat, 
of Memphis, sald the proposal to sell TVA 
“is absolutely ill-founded, unwise, and will 
never happen in this country.” 

Davis said that even the private power 
people in this country admit it [TVA] is 
efficient and well managed.” 

“I wholeheartedly disagree,” said Repre- 
sentative Jog L. Evtns, Smithville. “He 
[GotpwaTeR] doesn't even have the facts on 
what TVA means to the Nation.” 

Evins, a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, called GOLDWATER very 
shortsighted and provincial in opposing 
TVA.” 

While the Arizona Senator is doing this, 
Evins said, he often comes to the committee 
with requests for reclamation projects for 
his arid West. 

Representative Tom Murray, Democrat, of 
Jackson, said of the proposal to sell TVA: 
“Certainly not—not at all. 

“It's operating fine now. We should con- 
tinue it.” 

Asked in what areas it is operating fine, 
Murray answered: 

“All over.” 

He called it perfect. 

Representative ROBERT A, (Fats) EVERETT, 
Democrat, of Union City, said, “It seems 
that Senator GOLDWATER should see the bene- 
fits that TVA has rendered to the valley 
before he capitulates to the private power 
lobby. 

“I certainly think the people of the valley 
appreciate the benefits that have been af- 
forded them from an agency that is paying 
its own way.” 

Everett said that had it not been for TVA 
and the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, young men and young women would 
never have remained in the farm areas to 
make the contributions they are now mak- 
ing. 

“Either Senator GOLDWATER is misin- 
formed,” Everetr said, or he cares not for 
the people of the valley.” 

Tennessee’s other Congressmen agreed 
Saturday that TVA should not be sold, most 
of them vigorously defending the agency. 

GoLDwaTeR made his statement to FULTON 
after the fifth district Representative had 
inquired of the Senator if he was correctly 
quoted in a magazine article about selling 
the valley agency. 


Representative RICHARD FULTON, Dem- 
ocrat, of Tennessee, said: 
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During the previous administration TVA 
was referred to as a form of creeping 
socialism. It is regrettable that this success- 
ful Government service which is of great 
benefit to a great number of people must 
come under this attack. 


Representative Ross Bass, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, said: 

I am shocked that a man who is supposed 
to have the basic concept of Government and 
the intellect to be President of the United 
States would make such a proposal, to slash 
up, divide, and destroy an institution that 
is so important not only to the seven-State 
area that it serves as a power producing and 
distributing agency but to all the Nation. 
To deny the great service it performs to all 
the people of the United States as a means 
of determining the actual cost of producing 
power; to stop the TVA from providing a 
yardstick for this purpose for all power-pro- 
ducing agencies in the United States, would 
be wasteful and foolhardy. 


Bass also said: 

It is providing a great service to all the 
Nation in the area of power production, cost 
analyses, and the yardstick for power cost to 
all of the citizens of the United States. 


Congressman ROBERT E. (Bos) JONES, 
Democrat, of Alabama, said: 

I can think of no more preposterous pro- 
pom i SR tO: SeU TVA to She private Dower 

ist. 

In view of Mr. Gotowarer’s long anti-TVA 
record, it is obvious he is really proposing the 
death of our most successful model of a 
free people's cooperative effort with the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. GotLpwaTer certainly demonstrates 
clearly that he is no friend of the South. 
What he is advocating is that the average 
TVA power user, who pays slightly less than 
1 cent a kilowatt-hour as compared with 
the national average of 2.4 cents, have his 
power rates increased. 

In other words, he offers more of the 
same old discrimination against the South 
which has been so true of his party over 
the years. This is what he means by con- 
servatism. 


Jones, who has been a chief sponsor of 
TVA legislation during his 17 years in 
Congress, also said: 

Before TVA, the Tennessee Valley was 
called the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem. 
It has been TVA which not only harnessed 
the Tennessee River and provided flood con- 
trol, navigation and power, but promoted the 
well-being of those in this region as well. 

Should TVA be sold to private interests, 


its numerous services—such as navigation 


and flood control—would be left high and 
dry. 


He explained that TVA’s payments in 
lieu of taxes to State and local govern- 
ments are about the same as the taxes 
paid by other utility systems and that 
TVA pays no Federal income tax because 
it makes no profits, just as private in- 
dustry pays no Federal taxes when it 
makes no profits. 

TVA and its contract distributors have 
paid more than $210.7 million to State and 
local governments in lieu of taxes. The 
agency is required by law to repay to the 
Treasury in the next 50 years all of the funds 
appropriated to it for power purposes. 

Alabama Congressman Carn EL- 
Liotr said GoLpwaTEr’s opposition to 
TVA is hard to understand when it is 
remembered that he is now sponsoring 
legislation (S. 1658) for a $1.1 billion 
public water and power project—a sort 
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of western TVA—for his own State of 
Arizona. He said: 

Apparently the junior Senator's position 
is that if you spend 81.7 billion for a pub- 
lic power project to serve seven Southern 
States, that is socialism. But, the spend- 
ing of $1.1 billion for the same purpose in 
One State is enlightened conservatism—if 
that State just happens to be Senator GOLD- 
WATER'S. 


In a personal letter to GOLDWATER, the 
Alabama Congressman said: 

Since you come from a section of the 
country 2,000 miles removed from the 
Tegion served by TVA, it is possible that 
you are not aware of the extraordinary 
Progress and growth that has been engen- 
dered by the great Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

For your information, Senator, the Ten- 
Nessee Valley Authority in just 30 years has 
transformed what was a depressed and 
eroded valley—the Nation’s most urgent 
economic problem—into what is now one of 
the most productive and progressive sec- 
tions of our common country. 

The TVA has stimulated the private in- 
vestment of almost $1 billion on the Tennes- 
see River shoreline, and is providing job op- 
portunities, directly and indirectly, for tens 
of thousands of Alabamians and other south- 
erners. The great network of 31 dams which 
Make up the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
tamed and harnessed rivers which once 
flooded their banks and ran berserk through 
Our region, leaving behind devastation, de- 
Spair and incalculable human misery and 
suffering. 

I am sure, Senator GOLDWATER, that upon 
reflection, you would not consider these ac- 
complishments as socialistic, or as a hoax. 


From a news clipping we read: 

Senator Jonn SHERMAN Coorrn, Republi- 
can. of Kentucky, said the Arizona Repub- 
lican’s idea came as a surprise, “because he 
hasn't offered anything like that in Con- 
gress.” 

“I don't think,” Coorzr said, “it [sale of 
TVA] is going to happen whoever is elected 
President. There are a number of Senators 
who have opposed the TVA, but I've never 

of anyone—including GOLDWATER—OÎ- 
fering a bill to sell the TVA." 

Coorrr said he had made the first propo- 
sition to require TVA to finance its facilities, 
and he added, It is now financing them and 
is repaying its advances from the Govern- 
ment.” 

“Utterly ridiculous,” sald Representative 
Par Jenninas, Democrat, of Virginia, of the 
Goldwater suggestion. 

Senator JOHN Sparkman, Democrat, of 
Alabama, called it entirely impractical and 
Said it would do a great disservice to the tax- 
Payers of the United States. He added he 
doubted GoLpwater would gain any support- 
ets for his proposal, especially in the TVA 


area 

tative Frawk A. STUBBLEFIELD, 
Democrat, of Kentucky, called the idea the 
Most asinine, stupid suggestion I've heard 
since I've been in Congress.” 

“The TVA.“ Srussierrecp said, is the 
Greatest thing that ever happened to the 
South. I note that Gorpwarer is promoting 
the central Arizona project, which will cost 
$1.1 billion. Let him take care of Arizona; 
we will take care of the TVA area.” 


Congressman GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., 
Democrat, of Alabama, stated: 

The proposal to sell TVA is among the 
most preposterous that has come to my at- 
tention in a long time. For the Government 
to lose this great asset would certainly not 
be in the best interest of our country. The 
sooner the thought is dispelled the better. 
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Mr. Speaker, I repeat that this un- 
sound and unwise proposal, I suggest, is 


costing the distinguished presidential as- 


pirant thousands of votes, as thousands 
are leaving his banner because of this one 
unwise and erratic suggestion. 


President’s View on United States-Soviet 
Relations Challenged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy’s optimistic view of how the 
United States is gaining the initiative 
in the world struggle against the Com- 
munist conspiracy is not supported by 
the facts. 

The disturbing fact is that the ad- 
ministration’s soft line in dealing with 
the Soviet Union is being met with re- 
newed arrogance and increased demands 
by Khrushchev. The victories seen by 
the President have more often been dis- 
mal failures of Kennedy policy. These 
can be counted off and are well known 
to all Americans and the whole world— 
Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, the Berlin wall, 
normal trade with the Communists, aid 
to Tito, the bewildering policies followed 
by the CIA, and on and on. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include the text of the 
President's speech at the University of 
Maine on October 19 as it was reported 
in the U.S. News & World Report of No- 
vember 11. Also included is editorial 
comment on the President's view by 
David Lawrence. I’ hope these inser- 
tions may give many Americans cause for 
concern as to just what purpose the 
President has in mind in constantly ig- 
noring history in explaining the cold war. 
If it is because he does not understand 
communism and the Communist con- 
spiracy then in this ignorance there is 
even a greater threat to the security of 
the United States: 

Were Unrrep STATES AND RUSSIA STAND 
Now—THE PRESIDENT’s VIEW 

(Text of the section on foreign policy con- 

tained in a speech by President Kennedy 

at the University of Maine, October 19, 

1963.) 

One year ago this coming week, the United 
States and the world were gripped with a 
somber prospect of a military confrontation 
between the two great nuclear powers. The 
American people have good reason to recall 
with pride their conduct throughout that 
harrowing week. For they neither dissolved 
in panic nor rushed headlong into reckless 
belligerence. Well aware of the risks of 
resistance, they nevertheless refused to tol- 
erate the Soviets’ attempt to place nuclear 
Weapons in this hemisphere, but recognized 
at the same time that our preparations for 
the use of force necessarily require a simul- 
taneous search for fair and peaceful solu- 


tions. 

The extraordinary events of that week and 
the weeks that followed are now history—a 
history which is differently interpreted, dif- 
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ferently recounted and differently labeled 
among various observers and nations. Some 
hall it as the West's greatest victory, others 
as a bitter defeat. Some mark it as a turn- 
ing point in the cold war, others as proof of 
its permanence. Some attribute the Soviet 
withdrawal of missiles to our missiles, to our 
military actions alone, while some credit 
solely our use of negotiations. Some view 
the entire episode as an example of Commu- 
nist duplicity, while some others abroad 
have accepted the assertion that it indicated 
the Soviets’ peaceful intentions. 

While only the passage of time and events 
can reveal in I the true perspective of last 
October's drama, it is already clear that no 
single, simply view of this kind can be 
wholly accurate in this case. 

While both caution and commonsense 
proscribe our boasting of it in the tradi- 
tional terms of unconditional military vic- 
tory, only the most zealous partisan can at- 
tempt to call it a defeat. While it is too late 
to say that nothing is changed in Soyiet- 
American relations, it is too early to assume 
that the change is permanent. There are 
new rays of hope on the horizon, but we still 
live in the shadows of war. 

Let us examine the events of 12 months 
ago, therefore and the events of the past 12 
months and the events of the next 12 months 
in the context of calm and caution. It is 
clear there will be further disagreement be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviets as well as 
further agreements. There will be setbacks 
in our Nation’s endeavors on behalf of free- 
dom as well as successes. For a pause in 
the cold war is not a lasting peace—and a 
détente does noe equal disarmament. The 
United States must continue to seek a relaxa- 
tion of tensions, but we have no cause to re- 
lax our vigilance. 

A year ago it would have been easy to 
assume that all-out war was inevitable—that 
any agreement with the Soviets was impos- 
sible—and that an unlimited arms race was 
unavoidable. Today it is equally easy for 
some to assume that the cold war is over— 
that all outstanding issues between the So- 
viets and ours can be quickly and satisfac- 
torily settled—and that we shall now have, 
in the words of the Psalmist, an “abundance 
of peace so long as the moon endureth.” 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that 
neither view is correct. We have, it is true, 
made some progress on a long journey. We 
have achieved new opportunities which we 
cannot afford to waste. We have concluded 
with the Soviets a few limited, enforceable 
agreements or arrangements of mutual bene- 
fit to both sides and to the world. 

But a change in the atmosphere and in 
emphasis—not a reversal of purpose. Mr, 
Khrushchev himself has said that there can 
be no coexistence in the field of ideology. 
In addition, there are still major areas of ten- 
sion and conflict, from Berlin to Cuba to 
southeast Asia. The United States and the 
Soviet Union still have wholly different con- 
cepts of the world, its freedom, its future, 
We still have wholly different views on the 
so-called wars of liberation and the use of 
subversion, And so long as these basic dif- 
ferences continue, they cannot and should 
not be concealed; they set limits to the possi- 
bilities of agreements; and they will give rise 
to further crises, large and small, in the 
months and years ahead, both in the areas of 
direct confrontation—Germany and the Car- 
ibbean—and in areas where events beyond 
our control could involve us both—areas such 
as Africa and Asia and the Middle East, 

In times such as these, therefore, there is 


being willing to sell to the Soviets our surplus 
wheat while refusing to sell strategic items; 
about probing their interest in a joint lunar 
landing while making a major effort to mas- 
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ter this new environment; or about explor- 
ing the possibilities of disarmament while 
maintaining our stockpile of arms. For all 
of these moves, and all of these elements of 
American policy and Allied policy toward the 
Soviet Union, are directed at a single, com- 
prehensive goal; namely, convincing the So- 
viet leaders that it is dangerous for them to 
engage in direct or indirect aggression, futile 
for them to attempt to impose their will and 
their system on other unwilling people, and 
beneficial to them, as well as to the world, 
to join in the achievement of a genuine and 
enforcible peace. 

While the road to that peace is long and 
hard, and full of traps and pitfalls, there is 
no reason not to take each step that we can 
safely take. It is in our national self-interest 
to ban nuclear testing in the atmosphere so 
that all of our citizens can breathe more 
easily. It is in our national self-interest to 
sell surplus wheat in storage to feed Rus- 
sians and Eastern Europeans who are willing 
to divert large portions of their limited for- 
eign-exchange reserves away from the imple- 
ments of war. 

It is in our national self-interest to keep 
weapons of mass destruction out of outer 
space, to maintain an emergency communi- 
cations link with Moscow, and to substitute 
joint and peaceful exploration in the Antarc- 
tic and outer space for cold war exploitation. 

No one of these small advances, nor all of 
them taken together, can be interpreted as 
meaning that the Soviets are abandoning 
their basic aims and ambitions. Nor should 
any future, less friendly Soviet action— 
whether it is a stoppage on the autobahn, 
or a veto in the U.N., or a spy in our midst, 
or new trouble elsewhere—cause us to regret 
the steps we have taken. Even if those 
steps themselves should be undone by the 
violation of renunciation of the test ban 
treaty, for example, or by a decision to de- 
cline American wheat, there would still be 
no reason to regret the fact that this Nation 
has made every responsible effort to improve 
relations. 

For without our making such an effort, we 
could not maintain the leadership and re- 
spect of the free world. Without our making 
such an effort, we could not convince our 
adversaries that war was not in their interest. 
And without our making such an effort, we 
could never, in case of war, satisfy our own 
hearts and minds that we had done all that 
could be done to avoid the holocaust of end- 
less death and destruction, 

Historians report that in 1914, with most 
of the world already plunged in war, Prince 
Bülow, the former German Chancellor, said 
to the then Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg, 
“How did it all happen?” And Bethmann- 
Hollweg replied, “Ah, if only one knew.“ 

My fellow Americans, if this planet is ever 
ravaged by nuclear war, if 300 million Amer- 
icans, Russians, and Europeans are wiped 
out by a 60-minute nuclear exchange, if the 
pitiable survivors of that devastation can 
then endure the ensuing fire, poison, chaos, 
and catastrophe, I do not want one of those 
survivors to ask another, “How did it all 
happen?” and to receive the incredible reply, 
„Ah, if only one knew.“ 

Therefore, while maintaining our readi- 
ness for war, let us exhaust every avenue for 
peace, Let us always make clear our will- 
ingness to talk, if talk will help, and our 
readiness to fight, if fight we must. Let us 
resolve to be the masters, not the victims, 
of our history, controlling our own destiny 
without giving way to blind suspicion and 
emotion. Let us distinguish between our 
hopes and our illusions, always hoping for 
steady progress toward less critically dan- 
gerous relations with the Soviets but never 
laboring under any illusions about Commu- 
nist methods or Communist goals. 

Let us recognize both the gains we have 
made down the road to peace and the great 
distance yet to be covered. Let us not waste 
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the present pause by either a needless re- 
newal of tensions or a needless relaxation of 
vigilance, And let us recognize that we have 
made these gains and achieved this pause 
by the firmness we displayed a year ago as 
well as our restraint—by our efforts for de- 
fense as well as our efforts for peace. 

In short, when we think of peace in this 
country, let us think of both our capacity 
to deter aggression and our goal of true dis- 
armament. Let us think of both the 
strength of our Western alliances and the 
areas of East-West cooperation. 

For the American eagle on the presidential 
seal holds in his talons both the olive branch 
of peace and the arrows of military might. 
On the ceiling in the presidential office, con- 
structed many years ago, that eagle is fac- 
ing the arrows of war on its left. But on 
the newer carpet on the floor—refiecting a 
change initiated by President Roosevelt and 
implemented by President Truman immedi- 
ately after the war—that eagle is now facing 
the olive branch of peace. 

And it is that spirit, the spirit of both pre- 
paredness and peace, that this Nation is 
stronger than ever before—strengthened by 
both the increased power of our defenses and 
our increased efforts for peace—strengthened 
by both our resolve to resist coercion and 
our constant search for solutions. 

And it is in this spirit that I assure you 
that the American eagle still faces toward 
the olive branch of peace. 

In the months and years ahead, we intend 
to build both kinds of strength, during 
times of détente as well as tension, during 
periods of conflict as well as cooperation, un- 
til the world we pass on to our children is 
truly safe for diversity and freedom and 
the rule of law covers all. 

WHERE'S THE INITIATIVE? 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy's speech delivered at 
the University of Maine on October 19 de- 
serves careful reading. Adroit in style and 
rhetoric, it emphasizes the President's palpa- 
ble effort to do business with the tyrants in 
the Kremlin. 

Mr. Kennedy says the American people can 
“recall with pride” their conduct of a year 
ago when they witnessed the “military con- 
frontation between the two great nuclear 
powers.“ He adds that, while “well aware of 
the risks of resistance,” this country “refused 
to tolerate the Soviets’ attempt to place nu- 
clear weapons in this hemisphere,” but that 
it was nevertheless necessary at the same 
time to search for “fair and peaceful solu- 
tions.” 

The President today seems satisfied with 
the “solutions.” Yet, for the first time in 
our history, we have allowed a hostile Euro- 
pean power to establish and maintain a mili- 
tary foothold in this hemisphere. This is 
still an ignominous fact. We continue to 
speculate about the number of Soviet troops 
and “technicians” who remain in Cuba, And 
we seemingly acquiesce in the acts of subver- 
sion plotted there against our neighbors. 
The last year has witnessed the overthrow 
of several governments in Latin America re- 
sulting from widespread turbulence inspired 
by Communist subversives, 
Communist funds and munitions, and di- 
rected in large part from Cuba, 

The President asserts that we didn't win a 
victory a year ago nor suffer a defeat—that, 
while the Cuban missile episode was to some 
observers evidence of “Communist duplicity,” 
the outcome has been regarded by others 
here and abroad as an indication of the 
“Soviets’ peaceful intentions.” But why have 
we glossed over this flagrant act of aggres- 
sion in our hemisphere? Why has the Presi- 
dent overemphasized instead a search for 
some more or less irrelevant agreements, even 
as he admits that we still live in the shad- 
ows of war“? 


helped with . 


November 4 


Mr. Kennedy explains that “all of these 
elements of American policy and Allied 
policy toward the Soviet Union are directed 
at a single, comprehensive goal—namely, 
convincing the Soviet leaders that it is dan- 
gerous for them to engage in direct or indi- 
rect aggression, futile for them to impose 
their will and their system on other unwil- 
ling people, and beneficial to them, as well 
as to the world, to join in the achievement 
of a genuine and enforceable peace,” 

But why are we dealing solely with the 
leaders in the Kremlin? What has become 
of the heroic principles first enunciated by 
President Wilson in World War I and reiter- 
ated in World War II, as American and Allied 
youth gave their lives to save peoples—not 
to perpetuate autocratic governments? 

The only force which can assure peace in 
the world is not the Kremlin but the people 
of the Soviet Union and of the Communist- 
bloc countries. 

The President uses often the phrases of 
resoluteness, but they are accompanied al- 
ways by the plea for talk and more talk with 
the Soviet rulers. He says: 

“Let us always make clear our willingness 
to talk, if talk will help, and our readiness 
to fight, if fight we must. Let us resolve 
to be the masters, not the victims, of our 
history, controlling our own destiny without 
giving way to blind suspicion and emotion. 
Let us distinguish between our hopes and 
our illusions.” 

This reflects an indecisiveness and disre- 
gard of basic principle that has again and 
again frustrated Western governments and 
brought war to Europe. This is not the way 
to become the “masters” of our history but 
its victims. For we cannot ignore our main 
hope—an eventual alliance with the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. This can be initi- 
ated by reaching those very people with the 
story of freedom and the promise that the 
United States is willing to help in every way 
to sustain them when they choose the path 
of freedom. 

Have we no voice with which to speak to 
the Soviet people? Is the Voice of America 
to be anesthetized by official instruction 
from the White House and the Department 
of State not to create tensions or say any- 
thing that might possibly offend Khrushchev 
and his clique? Do we really think that the 
few agreements we have obtained, or those 
we may get in the future, will prove to be 
anything more than a sop to our vanity and 
pride—a means of lulling us into continuing 
our “relaxation” while the Soviet Govern- 
ment strengthens its hold on the peoples of 
Eastern Europe and infiltrates Latin 
America? 

How should America fight the cold war—or 
any other kind of war? By letting the other 
fellow pick his own battleground, even as we 
hold back our real force, the power that is 
built by the voice of truth? For we must 
by day and night keep reminding the Soviet 
people that in the overthrow of their ty- 
rannical leaders lies their only hope and our 
only hope of world peace. What has 
happened to our initiative? 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the newsletter of 
November 2, 1963: 


1963 


Dattas—Paovup, COURAGEOUS— TRULY 
HOME OF THE FREE AND THE BRAVE 

Dallas is second to none as an American 
community standing for all the highest ideals 
of Americanism. Its people are the finest 
type of citizens—courageous, courteous, de- 
termined, daring, industrious, kind, patri- 
otic—possessing all the qualities which set 
apart those who founded this Nation and 
the pioneers who began its development. 
Through the years Dallas leaders haye been 
unselfish, forward-looking, builders with 
giant ideas and giant abilities. Dallas has 
now, and has always had, one of the most 
effective and respected police forces any- 
Where in the world. Dallas has enjoyed ca- 
Pable, hard-working, successful administra- 
tions. 

Dallas is America. Its people are Ameri- 
cans remembering and inspired by the tra- 
dition of the Alamo. Dallas contributions to 
business, industry, art, culture, have been an 
integral part of the greatness of America. 
1S SELF-CRITICISM BECOMING ACTUAL CHARACTER 

ASSASSINATION ? 


Why should there be any discrediting of 
Dallas? Why should all of its people be sub- 
jected to abuse because a few express intem- 
perance? Why are good people, with good 
intentions, taken in and assume a feeling of 
guilt where no guilt exists, and apologize for 
a community that has done no wrong? 

LET'S TAKE A CRITICAL LOOK AT THE CURRENT 
ATTACKS ON DALLAS 


Dallas— What it is—What it stands for 


1. Dallas is a community of people who 
believe in the individual and capitalism. 

2. No city in the Nation can outstrip Dal- 
las in growth figures, in job opportunities, in 
hew car registrations, in home building, in 

slum problems, in rejuvenating its 
blighted areas, and all on its own through 
Private, individual initative. 

3. Dallas has never had racial demonstra- 
tions, violence against minorities, bombings, 
race riots that have plagued so many other 
communities in both the North and South 
without apology. N 

4. Dallas peacefully integrated, quietly and 
through its own efforts. 

5. Dallas citizens of all races, religions, and 
economic status have joined their talents 
and their efforts in creating a great, beauti- 
Tul, dynamic, free community. 

Because Dallas is now in the headlines over 
the United Nations, let's appraise that orga- 
nization. 

1. The original purpose and Charter of the 
U.N., supported by all peace-loving, freedom- 
loving peoples, has been subverted by the 
Communists, the godless, the imperialistic 
Soviet Union, the purveyors of hate, revolu- 
tions and destruction of freedom everywhere. 

2. The money of U.S. taxpayers has been 
Used to subvert the United States and to 
Strengthen its enemies. We pay 40 percent 
of the total cost and have 1 vote. The Com- 
Munists refuse to pay legitmate costs and 
have many votes. 

3. The sovereignty of the United States has 
been threatened by attacks upon our system 
of government and the steady attempts to 
impose the will of the U.N. on the American 
people, to replace our own Constitution and 
national institutions. -United Nations con- 
ventions (agreements) supersede our Con- 
stitution. 

4. The military head of the U.N. is always a 
Communist even though the enemy fought 
by the U.N. has always been Communist sup- 
Ported. 

Is it any wonder some citizens verge on 
intemperance with pent-up concern? One 
thing the citizens of Dallas and the repre- 
sentatives of the U.N. have in common—they 
are people. People make mistakes. People 
disagree. People become intemperate. 
These are among our human failings. Be- 
ing people does not excuse nor permit us to 
condone discourtesy, violence, intemperance, 


THE 
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and the suppression of the right of all to ex- 
press their beliefs. 
WE MUST KEEP EVERY SITUATION IN PERSPECTIVE 

The vehemence of the attack on Dallas as 
a city because of the recent incident involv- 
ing the U.N. Ambassador may be causing some 
to lose perspective and to forget that many 
people are fed up with the U.N. 

Dalias is not disgraced by the action of an 
individual, nor even a group of people., The 
Dallas record for courtesy, for fair treatment, 
for freedom is all too well known. But by 
getting the people of Dallas to assume blame 
for something of which they are not guilty, 
by having the press and wire services and 
the commentators castigate Dallas and its 
people, the real issue is befogged and the 
cause of the intemperance is not remem- 
bered, and the enemies of the United States 
are en This all fits in with the 
Communist objective. 

However badly their feelings were ex- 
pressed, to whatever ungentlemanly and un- 
Dallas acts to which these feelings led, the 
basic fact is that the American people are 
deeply disturbed over the course this Na- 
tion is following and the activities of the 
UN, 

The U.N. is not keeping the peace. There 
have been 60 wars since it was founded. 
There are at least a half dozen wars going 
on at this moment when the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the UN. says the world is at peace. 

In too many cases the U.N. itself is fo- 
menting war. 

It is not bringing about better interna- 


tional understanding, but its member na- - 


tions are undermining free governments 
everywhere and imperiling our own country. 

Imagine the absurdity of the UN.-run Ko- 
rean war in which 133,000 American men 
were killed and injured by Communists 
while a Communist headed the U.N. military 
operation, 

Can we refuse to forgive the actions of a 
young man (not a Dallasite by the way) who 
lost his head because of his resentment 
against the U.N. that threatens his freedom 
and his country's freedom, and yet forgive 
the actions of the U.N.? 

Must Dallas hang its head in shame be- 
cause of the hotheaded actions of a few 
and yet condone UN. actions in Katanga, 
in Laos and Vietnam where American boys 
are dying? Do you believe that Dallas must 
apologize as a city for an unhappy and re- 
grettable incident, but accept the brutal 
facts of Hungary and the glossing over by the 
U.N. of the murder of men, women, and 
children there by the Red Army? Do you 
approve the U.N. buying Russian jeeps with 
U.S. money to give to Castro? This hap- 
pened, If you disapprove vocally of such 
things, are you to be called intemperate? 

Dallas will always regret intemperance, 

Dallas will always glory in its reputation 
for courtesy and hospitality. 

Dallas will continue to fight for the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Dallas, the whole city of Dallas, should 
not accept unjust criticism because of the 
isolated actions of a few. 

Dallas will continue its endeavor to pre- 
sent a welcome to any visitor, afford him 
the opportunity to be heard and will protect 
the right of those who disagree to do so 
within the bounds of good conduct. 

Dallas and its people, however, must not 
be throttled, nor discredited, nor made a 
party to their own self-destruction by being 
afraid to stand up and sound off when we 
feel our city, our Stute, and our Nation is in 
danger. We remember well the warning of 
Abraham Linc In that, “If destruction be 
our lot we ourselves must be its author and 
its finisher.” 

The real issue—the U.N, today is engaging 
in many actions harmful to peace, to the 
Communist captive people, and to US. 
sovereignty. 

Dallas must never be discredited. 
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Remarks of Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to insert at this 
point a speech delivered by the Honor- 
able Robert F. Wagner, mayor of New 
York City, at the 19th annual dinner of 
the Liberal Party, on October 15, at the 
Americana Hotel in New York. 

I commend it to my colleagues: 
REMARKS BY Mayor ROBERT F. WAGNER AT 

DINNER OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 


It is good to be here. I have been coming 
to these dinners every year, for many years 
now. I expect to keep coming, as long into 
the future as I can see. 

As I look around me and see all these fa- 
miliar faces, I am moved to reflect on what 
has changed and what has not, in our long 
political association across the years—the 
association which culminated in 1961 in the 
formation of what we called the coalition of 
decency. And let me say at this point, with 
a full heart and with a keen recollection, 
that as in the past we fought side by side 
against the forces of evil, so we will fight 
again side by side, as necessary—against sim- 
ilar forces and for progress and advance. 

There have been many changes in the 
course of all these years, but our basic prin- 
ciples and goals have not changed. They are 
timeless. These include social and economic 
justice for all, equality of opportunity and 
participation for all; a better life for every 
man; and in general, practical progress under 
law for the achievement of all our social and 
economic purposes. There can be little argu- 
ment with regard to these goals. But how do 
we reach them, at what pace, and with what 
means? 

Tonight I want to try to translate these 
goals into the terms of the specific prob- 
lems we face in our cities, and specifically 
in New York City. I consider that these 
problems—and they are to be found in all 
the big cities of the United States today— 
constitute one of the major challenges of 
this generation. 

The city which is the cradle of all civili- 
Zation can also be its grave—unless we see 
the danger and concentrate our energies and 
resources to overcome it. 

This is, I know, a political occasion, But 
in thinking through my speech tonight, I 
found myself thinking in quite nonpolitical 
terms. If I need to apologize for this, let me 
do so in advance. 

I am a practical man. I have to be, be- 
cause I have a practical Job to perform. The 
streets cannot be cleaned nor the refuse 
collected by a generalization or abstraction, 
no matter how profound. 

Concrete decisions must be made inyolv- 
ing, for instance, capital outlays of roughly 
$600 million a year, in addition to $3 billion 


of the most profound and critical nature, 
immediately related to the principles I enu- 
merated at the beginning of my remarks. 
Thus we are confronted with a wide range 
of questions involving our schools. These 
include: (1) The additional amounts of 
money we must spend in order to get the 
kind of schools that will equip our young 
people for the demands of this day and age; 
(2) and the special arrangements we 
make to counterbalance the effects of segre- 
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gation, that will heal the deep wounds of 
discrimination, and overcome the grave hand- 
icaps of social and economic disadvantage. 

These needs present us with a challenge 
of cost, but not of cost alone. Also in- 
volved is the delicate need for handling the 
deep antagonisms in many neighborhoods 
where the move for school integration is 
deeply resented or deeply desired, as the case 
may be. 

There is also the challenge of housing; 
of the siums; of what to do about 43,000 
old law tenements built in the last century 
and 50,000 more built in the early years of 
this century, which provides shelter for a 
million New Yorkers and constitute the heart 
of our slums. 

The people who live in these houses are 
poor people, many of them desperately poor. 
If all these buildings are to be demolished, 
where will these people go? How can they 
pay the rent in new buildings, the cost of 
Whose construction has risen astronomically 
in recent years? 

What is to be done about the fact that 
many people living in the slums do not wish 
to move; they cling desperately to their slum 
streets and neighborhoods because of the 
cheap rent and because of their attachment 
to the local institutions—the church, the 
gohocl, the club, the corner store, and the 
local merchants. 

Above all there is the overriding challenge 
of racial tensions and the demand for long, 
overdue racial justice—not just in general, 
but in particular—in regard to jobs in par- 
ticular industries and enterprises; for in- 
stance, in the construction industry in 
which the number of available jobs is, of 
course, limited. 

It is almost a cliche to say that the inter- 
group tensions in our city today are of ex- 
plosive potential. They are. Yet, we in 
New York City have less than any compar- 
able city, because we have been pioneering 
in civil rights for many years. But we have 
no time for satisfaction nor occasion for 
comfort. 

Poverty, privation and personal malad- 
justments stalk. our city as it does every 
other. Two million newcomers have entered 
our city within the past 2 years, mostly 
from rural areas in the South and from 
Puerto Rico. This in-migration has pro- 
duced grave social problems. Nor is our 
city alone in this. Fifty years ago, 60 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population lived on the 
farms or in rural areas. Today only 10 per- 
cent live on the farm and another 10 or 15 

t in rural areas. The rest have moved 
into the metropolitan areas, and the poorest 
into the central cores of the cities. 

Of all the challenges facing our country 
today, this is one of the gravest. 

Striking into the midst of this situation, 
almost like a bolt of lightning, is the phe- 
nomenon of automation. Ten years ago 
this was, in the classic phrase, “a cloud no 
bigger than a man's hand.” Today it is a 

and dominating circumstance, un- 
derlying our social, economic and even racial 
problems. 

Today, 40,000 jobs a week are being auto- 
mated out of existence. The people who 
held those jobs have been and are being 
added to the unemployment rolls and to the 
welfare rolls and to the centers of unrest 
and tension and trouble in the cities. 

Jobs for the unskilled are now the scarcest 
in the labor market, and the number of 
unskilled jobs, is of course, decreasing al- 
most by the hour. 

We must meet this and the other prob- 
lems I referred to. But where are we to 
get the money to do all of the things that 
need to be done, to pay for all the services 
that need to be provided, to make all the 
changes that need to be made? 

What new major sources of revenue can 
we tap? Our city budget is bound to in- 
crease just by dint of progressive increases 
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in wages and salaries. If every city em- 
ployee received a salary increase of $2 a 
week, it would mean more than $25 million 
& year more in the city budget. 

How then, and from where are we to ob- 
tain the very substantial amount of money 
we will need to keep city employees satis- 
fled, to attract new ones, and above all to 
provide for new and expanded services that 
must be provided to meet our problems? 

To resolve this problem and the other di- 
rectly related problems, we must provide 
some radical answers and drastically new 
arrangements. d 

These must include the following: 

1. A much greater degree of fiscal home 
rule for our major cities. 

2. There must be a prompt and drastic 
reapportionment of the State legislature, 
granting us and other cities and suburban 
concentrations a fair proportion of the repre- 
sentation, so that we can focus on the real 
problems of the people. 

3. The Federal -Government must con- 
tribute vastly greater financial support to the 
cities, and some of it must go directly to the 
cities and localities, without diversion to the 
State government. is 

4. There must be a greater concentration 
of responsibility within the Federal Govern- 
ment for urban and suburban problems 
through the creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs. 

5. General public acceptance must be won 
for new forms of subsidies for the housing of 
the poor—not only through the construction 


of new housing, but in present housing 


which must be rehabilitated and made de- 
cent and livable. 

6. Segregation as well as discrimination 
must be outlawed; social as well as economic 
prejudice must be placed beyond the pale of 
both legality and propriety. 

7. Finally, the increasing gap between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots” in our society 
must be narrowed. The economic floor on 
which the impoverished and the disadvant- 
aged now live must be raised by a supreme 
effort. 

These, my friends, constitute the challenge 
of 1963. There are the practical, specific, 
and realistic directions in which we must 
move if we are to translate our principles 
into performance, and advance toward our 
goals in the light of the present day. 

Should we do otherwise, in my judgment, 
we stand in deadly peril. In other words, 
we have no alternative but to go forward— 
and fast, 


Hon. Tom Connally 


SPEECH 
HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of former Senator Tom Connally 
brings personal sorrow to those of us 
who were inspired in our own lives by 
his long career of public service. 

Senator Connally had retired from the 
Senate 2 years before I entered Con- 
gress. But he was a famous Texan and 
I, as a Texan who had chosen to enter 
politics, was early aware of his many 
contributions to his State and his 
Nation. 

Tom Connally was a man versed in 
statesmanship, a public official who 
rendered vast service to his Nation in 
peace and war, and a gentleman of the 
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old school in the best and highest sense 
of that term, This earth is the poorer 
for his having gone from among us, and 
richer for his having lived and served. 


Why Should Moon Flight Be National 
Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. William J. Coughlin, editor of the 
Missiles and Rockets magazine penned 
an article for his September 30, 1963, 
edition in which he set forth, as he saw 
it, the reasons why man’s first flight to 
the moon should be a matter of national 
competition. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I wish to include 
this article: 

THE REASONS WHY 
(By William J. Coughlin) 


The President of the United States has 
asked a series of questions of which the 
most basic is: 

“Why, therefore, should man’s first flight 
to the moon be a matter of national compe- 
tition?" 

We propose here to answer those ques- 
tions and to give the reasons why. But let 
us first look at the record. Let us first 
make certain we understand just what Pres- 
ident Kennedy proposed in his speech before 
the United Nations on September 20. He 
stated, in the course of that speech: 

“Finally, in a fleld where the United States 
and the Soviet Union have a special capac- 
ity—in the field of space—there is room for 
new cooperation, for further joint efforts in 
the regulation and exploration of space. I 
include among these possibilities a joint ex- 
pedition to the moon. 

“Space offers no problem of sovereignty; 
by resolution of this assembly, the members 
of the United Nations have forsworn any 
claims to territorial rights in outer space or 
on celestial bodies, and declared that inter- 
national law and the United Nations Charter 
will apply. 

“Why, therefore, should man’s first flight 
to the moon be a matter of national competi- 
tion? Why should the United States and 
the Soviet Union, in preparing for such ex- 
peditions, become involved in immense dupli- 
cations of research, construction, and ex- 
penditure? Surely we should explore 
whether the scientists and astronauts of our 
two countries—indeed of all the world— 
cannot work together in the conquest of 
space, sending someday in this decade to the 
moon, not the representatives of a single na- 
tion but the representatives of all our coun- 
tries.“ Those were the words of our 
President. We are told that earlier drafts of 
the speech included no reference to the lunar 
effort, that this proposal for a joint expedi- 
tion was a last-minute Insertion. 

Therefore, before replying to the questions, 
let us examine some of the earlier statements 
which Mr. Kennedy himself has made in re- 
gard to Apollo. 

When the President proposed to Congress 
in May 1961, that the Nation embark on the 
multibillion-dollar project to place an 
American expedition on the moon, he sug- 
gested it might be the key to our future 
on earth, 
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With congressional approval, this Nation 
set out on a determined effort to land a team 
of astronauts on the moon in this decade— 
and to accomplish that feat ahead of the 
Soviet Union. 

As recently as July 17 the President de- 
Clared that the capacity to dominate space 
was “essential to the United States as a lead- 
ing free world power,” He called it an area 
which could affect the national security and 
again emphasized U.S, determination in re- 
Bard to the lunar effort. 

Suddenly, the urgency has vanished, the 
interest in the national security has been 
Swept aside, the race has been abandoned, 
and we find the President asking: 

“Why, therefore, should man's first flight 
to the moon be a matter of national compe- 
tition?” 

We offer these answers: 

1, Because it is important to the survival 
of the United States that we develop the 
Science and technology which give us the 
Capacity to send a manned expedition to the 
moon and back. 

2. Because there is national prestige at 
stake. Do not believe for a moment that 
achievement of a successful lunar landing 
by either the Soviet Union or the United 
States will not immeasurably bolster the 
Political status of that nation. 

3. Because it is important to our military 
Security. We are in complete accord with 
the administration position that weapons of 
Mass destruction must be kept out of outer 
space. In order to assure that this ban is 
Carried out, we must possess the capability 
to operate in space, to detect, intercept and 
inspect the space vehicles of other nations. 

4. Because we are engaged in an economic 
War with the Soviet Union. Mr. Khrushchev, 
acknowledging the futility of nuclear war, 
has made it abundantly clear that he be- 
lieyes the Soviet Union can defeat us in the 
economic arena. His famed “we will bury 
you” statement was made in reference to 
economic competition, not military combat. 
Given the gross national product of the two 
Nations, the lunar effort is a far more crush- 
ing burden to the Soviet economy than to 
ours. 

5. Because we believe in finishing what we 
start. Obviously, a $20 billion lunar project 
becomes something of a liability for an 
administration proposing extensive tax cuts. 
But we do not accept political expediency as 
an excuse for a stretchout. This richly en- 
dowed Nation can afford the financial burden 
of the moon program. 

There can be no question at this stage of 
any extensive joint Soviet-American effort on 
lunar hardware. In addition to the security 
Problem, the projects are too far along from 
an engineering standpoint for such coopera- 
tion to be practical. 

NASA Administrator James E. Webb ex- 
plained in Houston last week that President 
Kennedy was referring basically to an ex- 
change of information, with perhaps agree- 
ment on a common lunar landing site. Mr. 
Webb said there has been some misunder- 
standing about the President's proposal and 
that Mr. Kennedy has not changed his earlier 
views. 

We find this hard to square with Mr. Ken- 
nedy's question of why the flight to the moon 
should be a matter of national competition, 
with his question as to why the United States 
and Soviet Union should be involved in a vast 
duplication of research, construction and ex- 
penditure. And with his suggestion that we 
might send to the moon in this decade “not 
the representatives of a single nation, but the 
representatives of all our countries.” 

We favor cooperation and an exchange of 
information with the Soviets in this field, 
but we repject such a naive internationalist 
approach to the lunar project. It can only 
harm the U.S. effort to the benefit of the 
Soviet Union. 
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Almost Everyone at Bowen High School 
Knows the Name of Secretary of State 
Rusk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am indebted to Miss Helen Gallagher, 
principal of the Joseph Warren School, 
for a copy of the Bowen Arrow of Octo- 
ber 25, 1963 containing an article by 
Richard Aron, who was graduated from 
Miss Gallagher’s school to the Bowen 
High School. : 

Bowen High School is in the district on 
the South Side of Chicago that I have 
the honor to represent. Naturally, I am 
proud of its outstanding achievements 
and the high quality of its faculty and 
student body. 

Mr. Aron reports in his article on the 
results of a survey he has taken among 
his fellow students. He found that 
among the students he canvassed at 
Bowen High School 91 percent knew the 
name of Secretary of State Rusk. This 
compared with 60 percent familiar with 
the name of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
59 percent who knew the name of the 
Secretary of Defense. But 14 percent 
were acquainted with the name of their 
Congressman, which is probably a high 
percentage since the multiplicity of rep- 
resentative offices—aldermen, 
committeemen, State senators, and State 
representatives as well as Members of 
Congress—adds to an understandable 
confusion. 

But the fact that more than 9 out of 
10 know the name of Secretary of State 
Rusk is remarkable and it is significant 
as indicating the position of preeminence 
foreign policy has in the thinking of the 
young men and women in our high 
schools. I doubt that 1 out of 10 would 
have known the name of our then Secre- 
tary of State in my own high school 
days. Certainly the name of the Post- 
master General and the Secretary of 
Agriculture would have been much more 
familiar. The world beyond the seas 
then was very far away, and domestic 
affairs monopolized the interest of our 
people. 

Nothing could more forcibly pinpoint 
the heights our country has reached in 
world leadership than the fact shown by 
Mr. Aron's survey that today in a high 
school in midland Chicago less than 1 
out of 10 was not familiar with the name 
of Secretary of State Rusk. It is well 
for our country and an assurance for 
its future that our young people in the 
high schools are as deeply interested in 
foreign policy as Mr. Aron’s survey would 
indicate. 

I commend Mr. Aron for making this 
survey and compliment the student body 
of Bowen High School on the unusually 
high degree of political knowledge on its 
part the survey has revealed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 


ward - 
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marks to include Mr. Aron’s article, as 
follows: 
We Must Keep OURSELVES INFORMED 
(By Richard Aron) 

We are constantly reminded that democ- 
racy is a responsibility, We are told that 
unless we take an active interest in our de- 
mocracy, it will fall. Unfortunately, we 
often tire of hearing this warning and there- 
fore ignore it—and that's a dangerous prop- 
osition. The truth of the matter is that we 
have grown lax in supporting democracy, 
that we don’t inform ourselves of the vital 
issues facing our country today, that we 
weaken the Nation by our complacent at- 
titude. 

Recently I took a survey to determine ap- 
proximately what percentage of our students 
do take some interest in the issues that con- 
cern our Nation, The survey consisted of 
identifying well-known public figures who 
should be famillar to us all. They are people 
who have been in the news constantly in the 
past weeks. 

Only 91 percent of those questioned were 
able to identify Dean Rusk, U.S. Secretary 
of State. While 91 percent may appear high, 
it’s not a good thing that many of our stu- 
dents can't identify Mr. Rusk. 

Only 60 percent were able to identify Earl 
Warren, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Fifty-nine percent identified Robert McNa- 
mara, Secretary of Defense. Barry GOLD- 
water, U.S. Senator from Arizona and pres- 
ently the leading contender for the Repub- 
lican nomination for President, was known 
by a scant 56 percent. 

Two men on the lst were récognized by 
less than half of those questioned. Gov- 
ernor Brown, of California, the man who 
defeated Richard Nixon for that governor- 
ship, was identified by just 47 percent. 
Barratt O'Hara was known by only 14 per- 
cent, Barratt O'Hara is in the House of 
Representatives; he’s a Congressman—our 
Congressman. How anyone in our commu- 
nity could not identify Congressman O'HARA 
is unfathomable. Everyone identified Liz 
Taylor correctly. This only illustrates how 
ill informed we are. As further evidence, it 
should be noted that three-fourths of those 
polled are participating in the honors pro- 
gram, 

Some will laugh at the survey and disre- 
gard it even as they scorn the importance 
of keeping abreast of current events. I hope, 
though, that others will consider the results 
of the survey and resolve to become better 
acquainted with the people and issues which 
have such an effect on our country. 

Let's all make a determined effort to learn 
more about our position in the family of 
nations and the domestic issues facing the 
country. In this way we can strengthen 
democracy and insure a progressive, pros- 
perous future. 


Birmingham’s Image—Editorial From the 
Alabama Baptist 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission heretofore granted, I 
insert herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a very interesting and thought- 
provoking editorial from the October 24, 
1963, issue of the Alabama Baptist, edited 
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by Dr. Leon Macon. I commend this edi- 
torial from one of our Nation’s outstand- 
ing church newspapers to the careful 
study and attention of the Members of 
Congress: 

BIRMINGHAM's IMAGE 

We do not care too much for the over use 
of the word “image” but it seems appropriate 
here in reference to what other people think 
about Birmingham. It seems the publicity 
all over the Nation, including the religious 
press, has made it appear that the streets of 
Birmingham are dangerous to walk on and it 
is even dangerous to drive through the city. 
We were talking to a fine layman in Missis- 
sippi and he wanted to know how he could 
avoid Birmingham on a trip he was making 
to the east coast. We asked him why he 
wanted to avoid ham and he said he 
did not want to get in any of the mob vio- 
lence here. We told him it was safe and as 
quiet as the city in which he lived and which 
had never been stirred by the racial situation. 

A prominent Negro leader in Birmingham 
told a prominent white Baptist leader that a 
Negro woman had visited him from Chicago 
and he wanted to take her out driving to see 
the city. She wanted to know if he could 
actually drive around town freely. He told 
her, “Why, of course,” and after they had 
seen the city she said she was going back to 
Chicago and tell the people there that the 
things they heard and believed about Bir- 
mingham were simply not the truth. 

These two instances serve to show how 
damaging an overplay in the news outlets 
can have on what others think about one of 
the finest cities in the country. 

We have had one or two instances of dem- 
onstrations which were provoked by outsid- 
ers but these were over with when they were 
stopped and there has been no real after- 
math of friction between the races as a result 
of these occurrences, 

THE ROLE OF OUTSIDERS 


The disturbances caused by white people in 
Birmingham have been minor and the grand 
jury indicted six of the leaders in these 
disturbances and four of them were from 
outside of Alabama. Two were from Atlanta, 
one from Pittsburgh, and one from Canada. 
When the people in say that 
outsiders are causing their difficulty, it can 
be believed without question. We do have 
some radicals in our midst, both Negro and 
white, but they are not the controlling fac- 
tor at all in the creation of the events which 
have led to so much national comment. 

The white citizens of Birmingham formed 
a committee to raise funds to bear the hos- 
pital, funeral, and other expenses of those 
killed or injured as a result of the bombing 
of the 16th Street Negro church, The re- 
sponse by the white people to this appeal 
resulted in more money than was needed. 
The bombed church was insured for $100- 
000 and professional estimates of the damage 
done was $40,000, The insurance companies 
are paying this entire amount. The white 
citizens have given over $70,000 as reward 
money for the perpetrators of this crime. 


The attitude of the white people toward 
the bombings in Birmingham is one of ap- 
pall, protest, and complete disgust with the 
guilty parties. That these crimes could have 
been caused by outsiders is seen in the fact 
that 25 FBI men could not solve the prob- 
lem or point their fingers to the guilty ones. 
Our law enforcement officers have been firm, 
calm, and efficient, and humane in their 
treatment of those creating demonstrations, 
both white and black. They have done an 
excellent job in spite of some reports that our 
law enforcement in Birmingham is poor, 

As to the tensions between the races, we 
cannot locate or feel any of these, except 
that the outside interference has caused a 
falling off of the warm fellowship which once 
existed between the races. We feel this same 
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personal relationship exists but is cowed 
down by threats of violence to any of the 
Negroes who do not cooperate with the de- 
signs of some who seem to be profiting by 
their unwise interference in the local matters 
of our city. 

No one knows who has done this bombing 
but there is one thing sure: the vast majority 
of Negroes and whites had no part in it, nor 
has it made the streets of Birmingham dan- 
gerous to walk on. Everything moves along 
in all areas as quietly as ever before and we 
sincerely hope that the people who have been 
enraged against Birmingham by the effects 
of reporting about the situation will believe 
us when we say that we still have our com- 
munications and that the situation could 
be completely solved if left to the people who 
have been raised together here. 

We in no wise seek to justify violence, 
wrong, or lawbreaking in any form. There 
are many who would urge the church to get 
out and lead in this predicament but we find 
nowhere in God's Word where the church is 
to be used as a political or social instrument 
to solve these civil problems. We believe 
the church's responsibility is to win people 
to Christ and then train Christian people to 
perform their civil duties in the spirit and 
character of Christ. 


Columbus and the Moon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, former lieutenant general of the Air 
Force Ira C. Eaker, now retired, has writ- 
ten an article concerning our space pro- 
gram. It appeared in the San Diego 
Union for Sunday, September 22, 1963, 
and I commend it to my colleagues here 
in the House. 

The article follows: 

COLUMBUS AND THE MOON—DEBATES ON 

VOYAGES ARE SIMILAR 


(By Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, U.S. Air Force, 
retired) 


Nearly 500 years ago a great debate raged 
among the intelligentsia and the leaders of 
Spain. An Italian navigator had arrived, by 
way of Portugal, asking authority and funds 
for a voyage to the West across the feared 
Atlantic Ocean, to find a new route to India, 
discover new lands, and prove the world was 
round. 

The skeptics vigorously opposed this mad 
scheme for many reasons. It was dangerous. 
He would sail right off the flat earth. It was 
expensive. The money squandered on this 
foolish enterprise would build a new cathe- 
dral. It would detract from the war. After 
all, the Moors were laying siege to Gre- 
nada, ‘ 

THREATENS TO PAWN JEWELS 


Eventually Queen Isabella, whose support 
had been won through her priest, in tears, 
threatened to pawn her jewels to fund the 
voyage. Then, King Ferdinand, as hus- 
bands still do, gave in. He signed the au- 
thorization and put up the money, less than 
$10,000. Admiral Columbus sailed and Amer- 
ica was discovered. 

Today in our country there is a heated de- 
bate, engaging the interest of our leaders 
and our people. Shall we enter and win the 
race to the moon? Our people are choosing 
sides. Ring Lardner would have called these 
two teams the Ferdinands and the Isabellas, 
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REMINISCENT ARGUMENTS 

Against the space effort, arguments strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the opopsition to the 
Columbus scheme are heard with increasing 
frequency and fury. 

The Apollo program, our man-to-the- 
moon effort, will cost $20 to $40 billion. This 
money, put Into medical research might dis- 
cover a cure for cancer. Put into education 
it would solve our school shortage; it would 
adequately supply and pay our teachers, 

Of course, this is like saying that if Great 
Britain had not spent money for a great 
navy, millions of Irishmen would not have 
died in the potato famine. The Irish starved 
to death because the people of England did 
not know of their plight and the government 
did not care. The moon program and elee- 
mosynary proposals are not in conflict. 

LAG IS FEARED 


Others fear that our preoccupation and 
effort with space exploration and the peace- 
ful uses of space, including the moon pro- 
gram, may lead to a lag in the development 
of weapons in space. 

Here again the moon program need not 
delay our securtiy effort in space. Our fail- 
ure to get on with our military program in 
space is not because of conflict with NASA. 
As one military leader put it, “our space se- 
curity program is not opposed by NASA, it is 
stuck in the Pentagon.” 

The Apollo program is expensive. More 
than $3 billion have been appropriated for 
it this year. It will cost every citizen of this 
country $20 a year for 5 years to put men on 
the moon, 

MERCURY COST TOLD 


The Mercury program, the man-in-orbit 
NASA effort fust concluded, cost every citi- 
zen $5 a year for 3 years. But I got my $15 
worth when I saw Col. John Glenn ride the 
nose cone of a missile safely off the test range 
at Canaveral, and again when I heard the 
dramatic radio dialog as Major Cooper, 
whose automatic controls had failed, hand- 
piloted his fireball to a safe landing in the 
Pacific last spring. 

Some critics profess to fear that too many 
of our scientists are being drafted for the 
Apollo program with consequent and danger- 
ous delays in other important scientific ef- 
fort. Actually, but 6 percent of our total 
scientific manpower is engaged in the space 
programs. The contribution NASA will make 
in education and training during the space 
effort will far surpass any current drain on 
scientific manpower. 

Some have charged that the moon pro- 
gram was conceived in haste and is being 
executed in haste, and with consequent 
waste. 

The facts are that no national program 
of similar importance has ever been so care- 
fully scrutinized or so thoroughly examined. 
James Webb, the capable NASA director, and 
Dr. Hugh Dryden, his able deputy, and their 
staff of 20,000 scientists and technicians, 
spent years putting it together. 

FISCAL SOUNDNESS TESTED 


The Bureau of the Budget tested it for fis- 
cal soundness. Vice President Jonnson’s 
Space Coordinating Committee gave it 
searching examination. The Space Commit- 
tees of the House and Senate held thorough 
hearings, as did Representative “Tiger” 
Tgacur’s Space Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

The President and his Cabinet support the 
present space program, Congress has ap- 
proved and funded it by overwhelming ma- 
jorities. It turns out that those who know 
most about the moon project are its most 
ardent supporters. 

COURAGE, VISION CITED 

I believe that the race to be first on the 
moon is one of the tests to see whether we 
as a people have the courage and the vision 
for continued world leadership. If we fail 
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this. trial, the United States will soon be a 
second rate power on the way down and out. 
Not because we did not win the race to the 
moon, but because we did not have the sense 
and the will to try. 

After considering all the available evidence 
for many months, Iam now an Isabella man. 
I cannot agree with the fearful Ferdinands. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trrue 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Reconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1548.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.— The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
In the Rrcorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
Specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
Case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
Speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recon shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not iater than 7 o'clock 
Pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 
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5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—1If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
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by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Jim Markham, Editor, Publisher, Man of 
Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 17, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a fine 
American died in Minnesota the other 
day. He was Jim Markham, former 
Publisher and editor of the Hennepin 
County Review. 

H. O. Sonnesyn, editor and publisher 
of the North Minneapolis Post, has writ- 
ten a tribute to Jim Markham that 
Speaks for all of us who knew and re- 
Spected him. Because the influence of 
Jim Markham has had such deep and 
lasting effect on Minnesota and on our 
country, it is fitting that Mr. Sonnesyn's 
excellent article appear here in the REC- 
ORD: 

Jim MARKHAM 
(By H. O. Sonnesyn) 

There are some people you meet during 
this earthly life you never forget. James L. 
(Jim) Markham, former suburban publisher 
and editor at Hopkins, who died last week, 
Was one of those individuals. He was color- 
ful because he talked exactly as he wrote for 
his newspaper. He was a courageous writer 
for the cause of liberalism when that subject 
Was not even popular in his hometown of 
Hopkins. He displayed the same courage in 
his private life as he did in his writing. A 
form of arthritis wracked his body and 
Month by month weakened it. An optical 
nerve snapped one day and left him totally 
blind in one eye and with only 25 percent 
vision in the other one. There was not a day 
during the last 25 years of his life he did not 
Suffer physical pain. Jim Markham was not 
the type of individual prone to complain. 
He was thankful to God that He had left 
him with a 25-percent vision and a clear 
mind in spite of the other misfortunes which 
which had been his lot. Because he was an 
avid reader, Markham was probably one of 
the best informed editors in the State. His 
constant fear was that he would some day 
lose his entire vision. The specialists attend- 
ing him never imparted the fact they had 
the same fear. Blindness to Markham would 
have been a tragedy. And yet we believe he 
would have accepted the further affliction 
without any criticlsm of the way God was 
treating him along physical lines. Although 
it was Jim's lot to suffer, God never impaired 
the mentality of Markham and that was an- 
Other reason he was content, That sharp 
mind of Jim Markham was efficiently operat- 
ing until just a few hours before his last 
final iness removed him from this earth. 

Jim Markham was probably more respon- 
sible for the first election of Senator HUBERT 
H. Humpuary than any other individual in 
the State. Minnesota's senior Senator was 
at that time a university instructor. He was 
not well known throughout the other parts 
of the State. He was ambitious and young, 
but these two characteristics do not always 
elect a person seeking office, Markham knew 
every newspaper editor in the State. He 
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knew the key men in the Democratic Party. 
They were obligated to him. Other influen- 
tial people in the State were personally ac- 
quainted with Markham and admired him 
because of the positive stands he always took. 
The supporters of Senator Joseph Ball had 
more money to support their candidate than 
the voters who wanted to see HUMPHREY 
elected to the Senate. It was an easy tri- 
umph for Senator HUMPHREY. We personal- 
ly know that Senator Hussrr H. HUMPHREY 
even today admits the inspiration he received 
from the man who wrote, “From the Grumble 
Seat,” first started him up to the powerful 
position he occupies today in the U.S, Sen- 
ate. He knew that during that campaign 
Jim Markham’s column was quoted state- 
wide and that it even was quoted nationally, 
Backing from such a colorful writer prob- 
ably meant a great deal more to Senator 
HUMPHREY than even if he had received the 
financial backing which he so badly needed. 
We know Senator HUMPHREY grieves with the 
rest of us over the death of Jim Markham. 

We came to this area on Labor Day in 1937. 
We were a complete stranger in the com- 
munity and all we knew about Hopkins was 
that it was some town in Minnesota. It 
meant no more to us when Hopkins was men- 
tioned than if someone had said something 
about Red Oak, Mont., if there is such a 
town. We began reading our exchanges 30 
that we might learn the thoughts of some of 
the men who were to be our future colleagues. 
About all we learned from reading some of 
the editorials was. that motherhood was 
sacred and government in Washington was 
controlled by a group of autocrats, There 
was nothing in any of the editorials that we 
had not read before in other newspapers. We 
finally came to, “The Hennepin County Re- 
view,” and saw it was printed at Hopkins. 
We turned to the editorial page and noticed 
a column that had the heading, From the 
Grumble Seat.” We do not remember on 
what particular subject Jim was expounding, 
but we do recall it was on something that 
was wrong with local affairs in Hopkins. 
After we had read the column, we began 
wondering if it was being written by someone 
who hated not only his own hometown but 
everything else in the world. We looked at 
the masthead and discovered the column was 
the product of the editor and publisher. We 
began speculating on whether advertisers 
would give their patronage to a newspaper 
that wrote in such caustic terms about local 
affairs. We began studying the advertising 
contents and discovered the newspaper was 
well patronized by the advertisers. 

It was several weeks before we met Mark- 
ham personally at the first meeting of the 
Hennepin County Newspaper Association, 
which no longer exists, that we attended. It 
was at the same meeting that we met Eu- 
gene O’Brien. The introductions were barely 
over before Markham turned to us and said: 

“So you are the new editor John Suel has 
hired. I don't know if you would be inter- 
ested In my theories about how to run a 
suburban newspaper, but in a few weeks you 
will probably hear about the kind of fellow 
many people think I am. I have the heart 
of an angel and the skin of a rhinoceros. 
Many people do not even believe I have a 
heart. After reading your first few editorials 
and columns, I received the react ſdu you love 
your work. That’s the way I also feel about 
being a newspaper editor. I love it. My 
theory about editing a newspaper has al- 
ways been that you should take a positive 
stand on all issues. It may not make you the 


most popular individual in the community 
and the chances are you will never be elected 
mayor or to the city council. There is one 
satisfaction I derive, After I have offered 
my opinions, I can live with my conscience 
and to me that is very important. Some- 
times we lose advertising because of my 
views, but they eventually come back into 
our newspaper.” It seems but like yesterday 
that Jim Markham made those comments to 
us. We know Jim Markham is dead. As we 
write this column it seems as if he is sitting 
across the desk from us repeating the state- 
ments he made when we first met him 26 
years ago. 

We shall never be sorry we met Jim Mark- 
ham. We have probably never been more 
sincere in writing a column about some per- 
son than we are today as we comment on 
Markham’s death. We loved the man. He 
will always occupy an important part of our 
fond memories of people we have admired 
and respected. 


Made in the Image of Baal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 5, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
continue to be impressed with an out- 
standing publication called Christian 
Economics which is published weekly by 
Christian Freedom Foundation, Inc., 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. I, 
therefore, recommend to the. Members 
of the Congress the reading of this pub- 
lication because of the soundness and 
eloquence of the articles printed therein. 
The editors of this publication state on 
the masthead that “we believe in the 
free market and the faithful application 
of Christian principles to all economic 
activities.” 

The principal article published in the 
October 29, 1963, issue of Christian Eco- 
nomics was written by Dr. H. Russell 
Grow, professor of economics, Culver- 
Stockton College. It is titled “Made in 
the Image of Baal.” I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that this excel- 
lent article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor, another article printed 
in this issue of Economics 
titled “Strategy for Power” and written 
by Monty Ray. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MADE IN THE IMAGE OF BAAL 
(By H. Russell Grow, Ph. D., professor of 
economics, Culver-Stockton College) 

Moses came down from the mountain bear- 
ing tablets of stone on which were written 
the commandments by which God provided 
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us with the rules for His way of life. This 
was one of the major events in the history of 
mankind, for it established the rules of law 
that require all human beings to live in con- 
formity with the highest spiritual principles 
As Moses 


god. 

The golden calf, made in the image of Baal, 
was a visible, material representation of a 
fertility deity that probably came closer to 
the moral and ethical level of the people 
than any other religious symbol of that day. 
they had been born and reared in bond- 
in Egypt; their minds, bodies and souls 
those of slaves. The things that they 
most were the fleshpots of Egypt, the 
abandon of the primitive dance, and 
satisfaction of their bodily urges. In 
elementary animal drives they were 
a herd and sought the image that 
bolized their inner state of being. 
Baal, was an entirely ade- 
the conscious and uncon- 
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them. 

people “the law.“ mono- 
a new freedom that mankind 
sought from the beginning of 
time, all of which was on the noblest level 
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be raised up to the standards required of a 
chosen people. 

We see in Moses and his people the age- 
old conflict between the god and evil that 
has destroyed individuals and nations 
throughout history. Inspired leaders, men 
with the divine drive to the truth, have ex- 
perienced the sense of defeat that must have 
overcome Moses when he found his people 
worshiping the golden calf. 

Today, it is not the golden calf that reaches 
down into the innermost being of man and 
brings into consciousness the corrupting 
worship of material gods, but it is the wor- 
ship of autocratic power in the state. It is 
the urge to achieve at all costs social, polit- 
ical, and material ons, without pay- 
ing for them. It is worship reduced to for- 
mula, form without substance, and majestic 
church buildings with little spiritual life to 
make them adequate symbols of Christianity. 
It is the worship of collectivism and materi- 
alism, the Baals of our day, that will destroy 
us if we do not arise to the nobleness of liv- 
ing required by “the law“ of Moses and the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

Collectivism is an indication of mental 
disease among those who espouse it. It 
represents the desire of those who have lost 
the spiritual meaning in life to lose them- 
selves in the masses. Collectivism is not a 
trend toward community of spirit; it is a 
denial of the spirit. Those who practice it 
tend to reduce themselves to the level of 
the grain of sand on a vast beach. Com- 
munist theory requires the complete sub- 
mergence of the individual in the mass, so 
that each is indistinguishable from the 
others who make up the Communist state. 

In the Communist state or society human 
personality is destroyed. The citizen is re- 
quired to deny his own personality and that 
of others. He is not permitted an opinion 
concerning any vital question; his opinions 
are given to him by the dictators who control 
the state. The kind of mind that creates the 
autocratic state of the Communists is a sick 
mind, for it has concluded that man is an 
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animal that must give unyielding obedience 
to the state, that he is incapable of thinking, 
and that he cannot be trusted to make de- 
cisions. This is a slave state; communism 
is its golden calf. It will destroy us if we 
do not combat it successfully. The worship 
of Baal is thriving in our day. 

Our national economic policies are com- 
pletely materialistic. Power has become the 
end, not the means to desirable ends, that 
we seek. We try to buy good will among 
nations by giving them huge grants in aid, 
while we endanger our own solvency by in- 
creasing our debts to astronomical levels, 
beyond all reason and our willingness to pay 
them. We dance and sing in the night clubs, 
encourage gambling, and permit gangsters 
to divide the Nation into areas of influence, 
as if they were legitimate business people. 
Our dramatic arts, as exemplified by tele- 
vision and motion pictures, feature produc- 
tions in which sexual perversions are 
presented as art, in a fashion that would 
have embarassed the temple prostitutes of 
the ancient fertility cults. The golden calf 
of materialism and perversion is our god. 

Our noble religious ideals, as provided in 
the Laws of Moses and the teachings of 
Christ, have been rejected by the majority of 
our people. Humanism, the do-good gov- 
ernment, without the guiding and illumi- 
nating life of the inner spirit, denies God 
and man made in His image. Liberal re- 
ligion centers its attention on social welfare, 
with little or no interest in the power of 
the Holy Spirit to redeem man. The forms 
and rituals of worship have lost their sense 
of relationship to their Divine source and 
are performed mechanically as a means of 
subduing conscience. The observance of 
the law has been reduced to knowledge of 
its meaning. We are a lost people wander- 
ing in the wilderness of paganism and 
materialism. 

Too much of our educational practice has 
been based on the Freudian pleasure theory 
as the dominant drive in human nature. In 
Freudian theory morality is externally de- 
rived; this reduces the human being to a 
slave of the sexual drive and infantile wish 
fulfilment. On the other hand, Adler em- 
phasized the drive for power as the basis 
for individual self-affirmation. Man is more 
than a sense-recelving mechanism directed 
by the will to pleasure or the will to power, 
He seeks to arise above the primitive ma- 
terialism of his unconscious life into the life 
of consciousness and understanding. He 
progresses by using his primitive and bio- 
logical drives as means to the spiritual end. 
The pleasure principle is a means to an end. 
To regard it as man’s goal is to regard him as 
a clever animal ling for supremacy. 
History is filled with the evidences of trag- 
edy and terror generated by men dedicated 
to power as an end in itself. 

Man struggles primarily not for pleasure, 
not for power, but for higher meaning to his 
existence. There is in each of us the basic 
urge for individual understanding of the 
meaning of being, so that we as individuals 
should be free to achieve it in light of our 
individual need for it. We cannot gain self- 
affirmation from the collectivist state, be- 
cause from birth, if we develop properly, we 
must, if we are to be free, develop differently 
from all other people. In this we achieve 
personality. The collectivist state denies hu- 
man personality. Our e for meaning 
leads us to the spiritual height to which every 
person has the right to aspire and the 
achievement of which represents the final 
meaning of life. 

Christ gave us the perfect example of self- 
affirmation and life in its highest meaning. 
He faced the cross; He did not avoid or refuse 
it. He rejected His crucifixion, He would 
have rejected His Divine self-affirmation and 
the cross would have had no meaning for 
Him or for us. If we are to reject the wor- 
ship of the golden calf, if we are to accept 
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Divine guidance and truth as the highest 
meaning in existence, we must face and over- 
come the evils of pleasure and power, not 
avoid them. The cross of Christ then be- 
comes a symbol of the highest meaning in 
human existence by which we face and over- 
come the evils inherent in the materialism 
of our day and win for ourselves and mankind 
the spiritual victory that has been promised 
us. The Law of Moses will then be effective 
and the sacrifice of Christ on the cross shall 
result in victory. 
STRATEGY FoR POWER 
(By Monty Ray) 

The Fabian Society was founded in 1883, 
and for its first few years numbered only a 
small handful. Today, its members form the 
ruling class of Britain; its converts are the 
leaders in America (2,000 are said to be 
among the upper administrative officers in 
Washington), and its colonial members, such 
as Tom Byboya of Kenya, are the powers of 
many new states. 

A small handful of men made Fabian so- 
cialism one of the most powerful influences 
of the modern era. Its influence is felt in 
virtually every political party of the Western 
World, including anti-Socialist parties, In 
philosophy it is implicitly anti-Christian and 
explicitly positivist (let's try it and see if it 
works). Yet, it has become a major force 
in church circles. Although a different 
school of socialism than that of Marx, it can 
claim Lenin as a Fabian. Lenin, in the nine- 
ties translated (Beatrice and Sidney) Webb's 
books into Russian and his “New Economic 
Policy” was Fabian strategy. 

How was this done—this Fabian rise to 
power? 

First, the intellectual climate of the late 
1800's was favorable to the Fabian goal. The 
anarchistic, anti-Christian liberalism of the 
day was moving intellectually toward so- 
cialism, as witness John Stuart Mill. The 
utilitarians held that the greatest happi- 
ness or good for the greatest number was 
the valid social goal. As the Darwinian vlew 
of faulty, imperfect, and evolying nature 
gained control of the minds of men, a new 
mechanism was needed to accomplish this 
“greatest good.” 

That new mechanism of social perfection 
became the state. Just as nature had sup- 
planted God in the minds of intellectuals, 
now the state supplanted nature as the 
agency of perfection and fulfillment. The 
new god was thus the state, as the Fablans 
recognized and were quick to serve it, and 
there is no possibility of defeating this new 
god without a stronger one. 

Historically, only orthodox Christianity has 
been able to destroy or overcome in any era 
of history the monolithic power of statism. 
The issue is theological, and fablanlsm pro- 
vided the theology of the state. 

Second, the Fabians concentrated on the 
heart of the matter, socialism, and refused 
to be involved in the Socialist interparty 
battles on methods. 

Open hatted of Christianity was argued 
against; rather, Fabianism sought to kill the 
churches with kindness. The Education Act 
of 1902 was seen as a triumph of Fabian 
penetration. School boards were abolished, 
all support of voluntary or church and 
other nonstatist schools was transferred to 
the state, and religious instruction retained 
to please the Christians. 

As George Bernard Shaw described this 
step in 1948: “The Fabian policy was to sup- 
port and take advantage of every legislative 
step toward collectivism, no matter what 
quarter it came from.” 

Third, as is already apparent, Fabianism 
was pragmatic in its approach. Its phi- 
losophy has been described as gradualism; 
it ls best described as “opportunism.” Prao- 
tical possibilities“ is the Fabian way. As a 
result, while Fabians from the start aimed 
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at full socialism, it made its initial practical 
goal two things: first, municipal socialism 
(Le., local municipal ownership of utilities) 
and, second, state control of the conditions 
Of labor (a very reasonable goal to which 
all men could give assent without seeing 
the barbed hook in the bait). 

From the start internationalism and So- 
Clalist world government have been a goal, 
but with none of the belligerence of Marxist 
communism. (In terms of this goal, na- 
tlonalistic and imperialistic policies were of- 
ten advocated—as a step toward internation- 
&lism. G. K. Chesterton, an ex-Fabian, 
Wrote: "There is only a thin sheet of paper 
between the imperialist and the interna- 
tionalist; and the first Fabians had the 
lucidity to see it.“) 

Fourth, Fabianism, while talking of de- 
mocracy, believed in a dynamic democracy 
Boverned by the socialist elite—a brain 
trust. Only that which the elite produced 
Was socially good. Thus, profit-sharing plans 
and welfare projects on the part of employ- 
ers consisted of fraud and love of power; but, 
free baths and lockers provided by the state 
throuzh a labor government constituted 
equality. 

Fifth, the Fablans saw the growing power 
ol government bureaucrats. They aimed at 
Providing bureaucracy with a philosophy as 
Well as data for furthering its own goals. 
Thus, the Fabians quickly endeared them- 
Selves to bureaucrats of all persuasions, In 
this way it found itself in power, no mat- 
ter who won at the polls. (It was an early 
champion of city planning, whereby an un- 
elected government increasingly governs in 
the face of any elected governments.) 

Consideration should be given to some of 
the practical instruments used by the Fa- 
bians in their rise to international power. 
These are of inestimable importance: 

1. From the very beginning, they brought 
forth a steady stream of publications pre- 
senting the Fabian position. These publica- 
tions were of two sorts: popular essays and 
tracts for general use and, second, research 
Teports for scholarly use. A research bureau 
Was established to keep both politicians and 
Scholars dependent upon Fabians for basic 
research. 

2. The London School of Economics was 
founded to fill the need to infiuence the 
academic world. (President John F. Ken- 
nedy attended that school in 1939-40.) At 
times, clearly, it matters more who says 
Something than what is said and the aca- 
demic mind has often resisted ‘truth and 
ideas from nonacademic sources. 

3. A student movement was begun. In 
America, the influence of this aspect of Fa- 
bianism has been phenomenal, and the In- 
tercollegiate Socialist Society alumni include 
a great number of prominent educators, uni- 
versity presidents, politicians, churchmen, 
Writers, economists and businessmen. 

4. These, and other activities, were estab- 
lished in terms of a common faith rather 
than a common board of directors. Fabians 
have never limited themselves to one party 
Or to one socioeconomic group. Despite 
their penchant for a collectivistic, one-party 
State, they practice decentralization and en- 
terprise when it comes to expanding the in- 
fluence of their own cult. 

5. Activity on the local level was empha- 
Sized. It was felt that basic socialism had to 
control the local unit to endure. 

6. Special summer schools and seminars 
Were started, using men active in writing, 
teaching, politics, etc., to reach many per- 
Sons of prominence as well as those with 
leadership potential in all fields. 

7. Series of lectures were arranged at lo- 
cations where the greatest good could be ac- 
complished. Speakers were made available 
to interested groups anywhere, anytime. 

8. An international bureau was established 
to further Pabianism in Africa and Asiatic 
en and to reach the students of those 

5. 
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The Fabian path to power was quick, but 
not smooth. Fabians were often inept and 
bumbling, jealous of sharing power, jealous 
of superior men and apt to prefer inferior 
men. They did have, however, two great 
things in their favor: a basically strong 
strategy, and a lack of organized or philo- 
sophical opposition. Secular thought tended 
in their direction, as did defective Christi- 
anity. They could afford a show of tolerance 
while practicing a subtle intolerance. (Re- 
printed from the California Spokesman, 
June 1, 1963.) 


Our American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 5, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I have 
received from a 16-year-old constituent, 
Rick Cannon of Elwood, Ind., a rather 
remarkable short essay on the U.S. Con- 
stitution, which won the Nathan Hale 
Youth Award in Indiana and also the 
Freedoms Foundation George Washing- 
ton Medal and $100. Rick Cannon is 
typical of our youthful future leaders, 
president of both the junior class and 
the student council of Wendell Willkie 
High School, a member of the cross- 
country team, basketball center, and a 
second-place winner in the State Amer- 
ican Legion oratorical contest last year. 
He also represented Indiana here in 
Washington last April in the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference oratorical 
contest. His essay is an expression of 
faith which should inspire other and 
older citizens and reassure those who 
are concerned about the quality of Amer- 
ican youth. I ask ous consent 
that this essay, “Our American Herit- 
age,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 
(By Rick Cannon) 

Do you have a family heirloom in your 
house? One that you have treasured through 
the years, perhaps an old uniform your 
grandfather wore at Gettysburg, or maybe 
a tarnished helmet from World War I, or 
is it a faded Bible with a record of family 
milestones, its yellowed pages worn at the 
edges through years of use. 

You know that as an American citizen you 
share a priceless heirloom with 190 million 
other Americans—our Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

Just what is this Constitution of the 
United States? It is the great imperishable 
credo that built the strong, united, proud 
America we live in today. It had its begin- 
nings in many lands in the hearts of your 
ancestors and mine when they dreamed of 
leaving their children a secure future. And 
they willingly gave of themselves to insure it. 

Nothing can triumph unless it has met 
a challenge successfully, or righted a viola- 
tion. Our Constitution has met challenges 
and righted violations not once or twice, but 
hundreds of times. And each time it has 
triumphed, it has become more treasured. 

But too often the Constitution of the 
United States is considered just a code of 
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laws, remote and impersonal, lying in the 
Archives in Washington. And the phrases 
we hear “Guarantee of freedom, bulwark of 
strength, hope of the Nation,” these are im- 
personal, too. 

Actually the Constitution is simple and 
direct and personal, Yes, our Constitution 
is a credo of freedom for every American 
from all time and for all time—freedom that 
can be best compared to the air we breathe. 
Only when we are deprived of it do we realize 
that it is the essence of life. 

In a day this freedom may be lost for 
centuries. Or without our noticing, it may 
be slowly nibbled away. Neither Congress, 
nor the Supreme Court, nor the President 
of the United States can preserve our na- 
tional heritage for us. This is the precious 
right and privilege and duty of every 
American. 

Iam a teenager who has never known the 
horrors of war or depression. I am soft. I 
live in a prosperous nation in a comfortable 
home. And I am not unusual. There are 
millions of young adults like me. 

One of the most critical problems facing 
America today could well be, “How can our 
teenagers preserve the Constitution?” We 
must learn to study to evaluate, to think 
beyond ourselves, This is the first step. 

I grew up hearing over and over how the 
Constitution was founded—how great it is— 
how strong it is—but I had never thought 
of it as being alive and belonging to me per- 
sonally. But I do now. And I am grateful 
to groups like you who encourage student 
research and thought. You are challenging 
us teenagers to think beyond ourselves, and 
this is the first step toward our growing into 
responsible adults. 


Dangers of Inflation Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ris- 
ing concern about the possibility of a 
new wave of inflation is given substance 
by two articles which recently appeared 
in the press. : 

In the Wall Street Journal of Novem- 
ber 4 it was reported that of all the 
purchasing agents queried in October, 
56 percent reported higher prices of the 
materials used by industry. This is the 
largest figure of agents reporting higher 
prices in 5 years. It reflects the fact 
that the October list of price increases 
was the largest in 2 years in the monthly 
survey made by the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

A column by Joseph R. Slevin in the 
October 8 New York Herald Tribune cites 
the close attention being paid by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to the inflationary 
possibilities in the economy. According 
to the column, the Board is “keeping an 
anxious eye on daily price changes.” 
Mr. Slevin quotes Frank R. Garfield, eco- 
nomic adviser to the Board as saying 
there is no conclusive evidence of a wide- 
spread advance of prices, but that there 
are grounds for concern about the future, 

In view of the inflationary potential- 
ities in the administration's program to 
cut taxes and increase spending, under 
unanimous consent, I include the two 
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articles in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks: 
From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 4, 1963] 
PURCHASING AGENTS Say PRICES Rose DURING 
OCTOBER: PERCENTAGE REPORTING GAINS SETS 
5-Yrar Hich—List or GOODS BROADEST IN 2 
Years—BUSINESS OUTLOOK CALLED GOOD 
New YorK.—Prices of materials used by 
industry rose on a broad front in October, 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents reported. Of the agents queried in 
the group's monthly survey, 56 percent re- 
ported higher prices, the largest figure in 6 


years. 

The latest figure was up sharply from the 
24 percent who reported higher prices in 
September. Only 3 percent in the latest sur- 
vey reported lower prices, down from 6 per- 
cent in September. The rest said prices held 
at September levels. 

“There can be little doubt that testing of 
the market on a selective basis has become 
a popular game of chance, and Just how many 
will ultimately choose to take part is not 
known,” the association said. 

The October list of price increases was the 
group’s largest in 2 years. Carbon steel, 
especially bars, plates, pipe, and structural, 
was most prominently noted, the agents said. 

Other prices increases were in 
aluminum, lead, carbon steel, tin, zinc, cad- 
mium, electric motors, soybean ofl, sugar, 
phthalic anhydride and plasticizers, coal, 
paper, and tires. 

Lower prices were reported for stainless 
steel and butyl acetate. Cadmium was in 
short supply. 

PURCHASING AGENTS CONFIDENT 


Despite the indicated rise in commodity 
prices, purchasing agents remain confident 
about the general business outlook, the asso- 
ciation said. “ Good is the word most com- 
monly used by purchasing executives in their 
October report to describe the current busi- 
ness picture, and remarks would indicate 
that they expect it to remain so for the bal- 
ance of 1963,” the group reported. 

New order and production figures remained 
near September levels. There were 41 per- 
cent reporting an increase in new orders, 
down from 45 percent, and 10 percent report- 
ing a decrease, down from 16 percent. New 
orders remained the same in October, ac- 
cording to 49 percent, up from 39 percent the 
month before. 

Better production was reported by 42 per- 
cent, down slightly from 45 percent; 12 per- 
cent said production was worse, up from 
10 percent; and 46 percent said it was the 
same, up from 45 percent. 

“The automotive industry is the unques- 
tioned leader in the present advance, pulling 
steel and others in its wake,” the agents said. 
“However, study of the figures indicates that 
the broader base noted in earlier reports is 
still very much in evidence.“ 

INVENTORY LIQUIDATION INCREASED 

Liquidation of inventories increased in Oc- 
tober, but the purchasing agents’ report in- 
dicated it was “largely unplanned and con- 
siderably influenced by the jump in new or- 
der and production figures noted last 
month.” Of the agents queried, 31 percent 
reported lower inventory levels, up from 26 
percent in September; 14 percent reported 
higher stocks, down from 17 percent. 

Only minor changes in forward commit- 
ments were noted in October, the agents said; 
adding: “Several comments from members 
indicate a fairly good level of capital spend- 
ing with reasonable expectation of continu- 
ing improvement.” 

Employment continued to show improve- 
ment but at a slower rate than in September. 
Some 20 percent reported 
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ever, in which more agents reported higher 
levels than lower. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 8, 
1963] 
New INFLATION Rounp DUE? 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

Wasuincton.—Is the American consumer 
going to be hit by a new round of price in- 
flation? 

The Federal Reserve Board isn’t saying 
Tes.“ But it isn't saying “No.” And it is 
keeping an anxious eye on daily price 
changes 


The continuing rise in steel prices is wor- 
rying the central bank. Last spring's so- 
called selective price increases have spread 
to a host-of additional steel products in re- 
cent days and are showing signs of becoming 
an across-the-board movement. 

Steel is a bellwether. Higher steel prices 
only slightly increase the cost of an automo- 
bile, or a refrigerator, or a machine tool, as 
the steel companies like to point out. 

But they do add to the cost, and steel price 
movements have a potent psychological im- 
pact, too. When the steel companies lift 
their prices, other firms in other industries 
immediately start thinking that it may be 
time that they raised their prices. 

The aluminum producers recently an- 
nounced higher prices. Tire prices have gone 
up. So have the charges for clothing, car- 
pets, paper products, cigarettes, sugar, and 
soft 5 Most of the increases have 
ranged between 1 and 4 percent. 

The Federal Reserve Board is revealing its 
Inflation fears in a special 30-minute look at 
the economic situation that its crack eco- 
nomic staff is offering at 4 p.m. each day to 
commercial bankers who are here to attend 
the American Bankers Association conven- 
tion. 

The Federal Reserve is the agency that has 
the prime responsibility for protecting the 
value of the dollar. It regulates the money 
supply. Of all the Government agencies, it 
is the one that is most sensitive to inflation 
threats. 

The central bank economists are making 
it plain that the Board wants to see more evi- 
dence before it concludes that a general 
price advance is underway. 

They are noting with satisfaction that 
many are changing little, including 
automobile list prices. 

Some prices even are coming down. They 
point to hides and leather, rubber, cement, 
plastics, stainless steel, and radio and tele- 
vision sets. 

The broad Government price indexes are 
not rising as yet, but the Federal Reserve 
considers that its job is to start worrying 
before the barometer readings change. 

The economists are reminding the bank- 
ers that the industrial price average has gone 
up, sometimes sharply, in other business up- 
turns, but so far this time it has not. 

It has been more than 5 years since prices 
last climbed rapidly in the United States, a 
record that everyone from President Kennedy 
on down would hate to see spoiled. 

Wholesale prices now are only three- 
tenths of 1 percent above their average dur- 
ing the 3 years that ended in 1959. Consum- 
er prices are up just over 7 percent, but they 
have been influenced more by the costs of 
services than by the prices of goods. 
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making a prediction about future price 
trends. 

He says they do not regard the firming in 
numerous markets as conclusive evidence of 
the beginning of a widespread advance. But 
he adds that there are grounds for concern. 


Mild Fall Favors Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 5, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
October 11 issue of the Hungry Horse 
News, one of Montana’s better news- 
papers, carried an article which points 
out quite vividly what the accelerated 
public works projects are doing in Mon- 
tana’s Glacier National Park for the peo- 
ple of Montana and for the Nation as a 
whole. 

The article entitled “Mild Fall Favors 
Construction,” outlines the various proj- 
ects constructed or now under construc- 
tion in the park starting with the new 
180-unit Fish Creek Campground and 
ending with the recently completed Lake 
McDonald Lodge. 

These projects, totaling over half a 
million dollars, are not only creating 
jobs for unemployed Montanans, not only 
stimulating the construction industry 
and our lagging Montana economy, but 
are creating facilities which will serve 
visitors to this area for many genera- 
tions to come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In GLACIER PARK MILD FALL FAVORS 
CONSTRUCTION 

West Giacrer.—Glacier National Park tar- 
ored by mild fall weather has had a half 
million dollars in construction projects un- 
derway, reports Supt. Harthon L. Bill. 

‘There will be a definite gain for park visi- 
tors, commented Superintendent Bill. The 
mild weather is permitting completion of the 
new 180-unit Fish Creek Campground and 
the new 650-unit campground at Bowman 
Lake. Rising Sun Campground with 80 fam- 
ily units that has been under construction 
this summer will be ready for visitors next 
summer. 

Park Engineer Max Edgar pointed out that 
the mild fall is making possible construction 
at high elevations in Glacier. 

On the Continental Divide at Logan Pass, 
Hefte Construction Co., Spokane, has a $135,- 
414 contract for the new e- foot 
visitor center. The contract is 60 percent 
completed, and employing up to 24 men. 

UP AT SPERRY 

Also near the Continental Divide at Sperry 
Chalets, Earl Gray Oo., Great Falls, has 
started a $126,379 contract that includes new 
water and sewer systems and comfort sta- 
tions at Sperry and Granite Park Chalets. 
There are 14 men working at Sperry. 

The following contracts have October com- 
pletions at the new Fish Creek Campground: 
Mountain Construction Co., Missoula, $72,202 
for surfacing; Hefte Construction Co., Spo- 
kane, $21,598 for the ranger station duplex, 
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and $62,603 for eight comfort stations. Com- 
pleted earlier this year was the $92,623 
contract held by Kalispell Plumbing and 
Heating Co. for water and sewers and $5,089 
for power service at the new campground. 

Matelich Construction Co., Kalispell, is 50 
Percent completed with a 628,340 contract 
tor the Fish Creek Amphitheater seating 375 
persons. 

Nearly completed is the Lyford Plumbing 
& Heating Co. $12,810 contract for the Bow- 
man campground water supply and $25,613 
for roads. 

RISING SUN COMPLETED 


Fedco Co., Spokane on September 13 com- 
Pleted the $55,987 road surfacing contract 
at Rising Sun campground. 

In the windup stage is the Roy L. Shelby 
of Cut Bank contract for $19,825 providing 
utilities for the new Two Medicine entrance 
Station. Contract for construction of the 
Station is scheduled for award this fall. 

Shelby has completed the $12,414 extension 
of utilities contract for the new St. Mary 
Visitor Center. Contract for the building is 
to be awarded this fall. 

Montana Builders, Kalispell, is 60 percent 
completed on a $48,837 contract for an eight- 
unit seasonal apartment building at park 
headquarters. Mountain Construction, Mis- 
soula, this month completed the $35,022 con- 
tract for surfacing roads and parking as well 
&s sidewalk construction at the new admin- 
istration building. 

ROBINSON CONTRACT 

About 85 percent completed is the $126,528 
contract held by N. D. Robinson, Missoula, 
for the 12-mile clearing of the new road be- 
tween Apgar and the Flathead's North Fork. 
A bid call for the North Fork Bridge is ex- 
pected before next spring. 

Completed August 19 was the $484,917 con- 
tract held by Naranche and Konda, Butte, 
for the 8-mile road into Two Medicine. 

These are all Mission 66 projects to im- 
Prove Glacier for the increasing number of 
Visitors. 

Last of the accelerated public works proj- 
ects in Glacier finished this fall was at Lake 
McDonald Lodge where Sentry Automatic 
ee Co., Tacoma, had a $19,909 con- 

ct. 


World War I Pensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
each year, the pressures brought to bear 
upon Members of Congress by the Veter- 
ans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., 
for their primary legislative objective 
has been increased. By the same token, 
however, their tactics have come to the 
attention of the press, and day by day on 
an increasing basis, editorials have ap- 
peared throughout the country serving 
notice on elected officials of the inherent 
dangers of such a pension program. 


Such an editorial appeared recently in 
the Holyoke Daily Transcript, of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., for October 31, 1963: 

Tue Hann Is OUT AGAIN 

A parliamentary tactic that barely missed 
last year is being used again by the Veter- 
ans of World War I of the U.S.A., Inc., to pres- 
sure Congress into an unwise pension bill. 

The tactic is the discharge petition, a 
seldom- used device to bypass a congressional 
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committee. If a majority of the House of 
Representatives signs the petition, the bill is 
taken from committee and acted upon by the 
House. 

In 1962 the petition needed only eight sig- 
natures to succeed. It missed because sev- 
eral influential Congressmen removed their 
names when they saw how close the dan- 
gerous piece of legislation was coming. They 
had signed the petition originally on the 
erroneous assumption that the sponsoring 
pressure group could not possibly get enough 
signatures. 

The bill that the Veterans of World War I 
of the US. A., Inc., want action on is H.R. 
2332, a billion-dollar grab that would provide 
a monthly pension of $100 for veterans of at 
least 90 days’ service in the First War, with 
very liberal income limitations—$3,600 for 
single veterans and $4,800 for those with 
dependents. 

The bill is the first that would not tie 
veterans’ benefits to need. Degree of dis- 
ability, whether or not service connected, 
has no bearing on eligibility. Those already 
on the pension rolls with a far greater need 
than the many thousands who would benefit 
from H.R. 2332 would not be helped in the 
slightest. Yet this monstrous giveaway that 
doesn't do the right job would cost $1.3 bil- 
lion the first year, and the cumulative cost 
over the next 35 years is $20 billion. 

The Kennedy administration, like the 
Eisenhower administration before it, opposes 
this all-inclusive approach to veterans’ pen- 
sions. Not only is the bill economically un- 
feasible, it introduces a new and unsound 
basis for pensions that ignores the need 
factor. 

We reiterate our support for pension help 
to the disabled and those in need. But we 
cannot go along with the idea that Uncle 
Sam in Washington ought to provide some- 
thing for everyone who had the privilege of 
serving in uniform during World War I or 
any other war, for that matter. 

Congressmen BoLAND and CONTE will do 
their country a service if they refuse to 
knuckle under the pressure that will be 
brought by the Veterans of World War I of 
the U.S.A., Inc. 


Maj. Gen. Marshall Stubbs Helps Give 
Nation Defense in Chemical and Bio- 
logical Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, from the 
Atlanta Journal of November 3 I submit 
for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent statement about the work 
of Maj. Gen. Marshall Stubbs, a great 
leader who has helped immeasurably to 
give this Nation a modern capability and 
defense in chemical and biological 
warfare. 

The article follows: 

“BENEVOLENT INCAPACITATORS” GOAL OF 

CHEMICAL WARFARE 
(By Darrell Garwood) 

WasuHinoton, November 2.—Maj. Gen. Mar- 
shall Stubbs, a young 57 despite his white 
hair, doffed his uniform last week with a 
goal almost realized. 

The goal, associated ironically with the 
deadliest weapons in a division of warfare 
known as chemical, biological, and radio- 
logical (CBR), is to make possible a war in 
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which no one would be killed or seriously 
injured. 

Stubbs, a 1929 West Point graduate and 
native and resident of Superior, Nebr., 
headed the CBR effort during 5 years in 
which its budget was doubled, then doubled 
again to a level well over $100 million a year. 

He filed for retirement from military serv- 
ice effective October 31. But the CBR effort 
is wrapped in such a thick vell of secrecy that 
even as he stepped into civilian clothes he 
could not discuss it in detail. 

Reliable information, however, confirms 
these aspects of the big push in chemical 
warfare which the $100 million appropria- 
tions suggests: 

Around half of the expanding budget has 
gone into research on “benevolent incapacita- 
tors.“ These would sleep or render him 
temporarily witless. 

Within 2 years, this research promises to 
advance to a point where the United States 
could present a plan for giving the Nation 
overwhelming superiority in benevolent 
weapons, 

For a total outlay of about $10 billion 
spread over 5 years, equaling only one-fifth 
of the U.S. military budget for 1 year, these 
might provide the answer to everything ex- 
cept nuclear weapons. And there is grow- 
ing belief that, in the interests of self-sur- 
vival, the latter might not be used. 

“The main thing at the moment is to pur- 
sue our research as vigorously as possible, 
with the aid of all pharmaceutical companies 
and all the technology on which we can lay 
our hands,” Stubbs told UPI in a farewell 
interview. 

“I myself think there are important de- 
velopments just over the horizon. They 
won't mean that there will be no deaths from 
the byproducts of war, because war is always 
going to be hell and there will be some loss 
of life. But the weapons themselves can be 
completely harmless.” 


Perhaps as important as the scientific de- 
velopments in the realization of Stubbs’ goal 
would be a change in public attitude and 
an untangling of international law to make 
it acceptable to the Western and neutral 
worlds. 

Because they are lumped with poison gas 
and germ warfare under the general heading 
of CBR, the United States is now considered 
to be committed against the use of incapaci- 
tators, including laughing and tear gas, ex- 
cept as retaliation in kind, while reserving 
the right to use its biggest city busters. 

Actually, the United States is not a party 
to any treaty banning chemical and biologi- 
cal warfare. But a declaration by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at the start of World 
War II is considered to be the binding policy 
of the Government until it is changed. 

Thus, a simple statement by President 
Kennedy could change the policy. This could 
take the form of a declaration continuing 
the ban on nonretaliatory use of deadly 
agents while reserving the right to use be- 
nevolent incapacitators. 

The Russians have shown an equal inter- 
est in incapacitators, according to their open 
literature, and are equally free from a pol- 
icy standpoint as far as the United States 
and its allies are concerned. In the mood of 
the nuclear test ban treaty, military leaders 
believe they might join in making such a 
distinction, 

The Soviets signed the 1925 Geneva proto- 
col outlawing chemical warfare at a time 
when this was thought of in terms of mus- 
tard and phosgene gas, but attached a quali- 
fication voiding the protocol in the case of 
nonsigners and their allies. The United 
States never ratified that agreement. 

A continuation of the ban, such as it is, 
against chemicals could be strongly 
based on the fact that these are far more 
lethal and practical than those known in 
the last use of gas in World War I. 
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Stubbs said a single cubic centimeter of 
the German nerve gases which the United 
States and Russia have both stockpiled, re- 
leases enough fumes to kill 600 persons. A 
centimeter is less than a half inch. The 
stuff vaporizes rapidly when dropped or re- 
leased from a missile or shell as a solid. The 
nerve gases are sudden death—within 2 or 
3 minutes. They paralyze the nerves, con- 
tract the muscles, and prevent breathing. 
But a similar appearing pellet, or a few 
thousand of them, might put a community 
or an army to sleep for whatever length 
of time it took to move in and take over. 

There is one respect in which chemical and 
bilogical weapons are not comparable to nu- 
clear types. They require an element of sur- 
prise, because a forewarned and industrially 
advanced enemy could be prepared against 
them. This puts a premium on secrecy con- 
cerning new developments. 

The chief elements in defense is the ordl- 
nary gas mask, costing about $5 each, which 
will screen out all known gases and many 
germ agents. Steps by a nation to equip its 
citizens with gas masks might be the first 
indication that the CBR warfare was to be 
expected, 


South Bend-Mishawaka Labor Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 5, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral years the South Bend-Mishawaka 
area has been pictured as a bad labor 
area, largely because of an unfortunate 
record of 94 labor stoppages occurring in 
1957 among the 49 major industries of 
the area. Although the number dropped 
to 39 the next year and for the first 6 
months of 1963 reached a low of only 6, 
the image of bad labor relations has 
haunted the community, presenting bar- 
riers to industrial growth and economic 
development. 

The mayors of South Bend and Mish- 
awaka established a nonpartisan labor- 
Management commission whose findings 
have been recently released. They show 
that the bad labor area image is false 
and that today, in fact, South Bend- 
Mishawaka is fully as good in this re- 
spect as other industrial centers and 
better than many. The commission sur- 
vey covered 49 industries with more than 
25,000 workers, 4,700 members of the 
Teamsters Union, and more than 3,700 
members in 20 unions of the St. Joseph 
County Building Trades Council. In 6 
years the record of these nearly 35,000 
workers showed that man-days lost be- 
cause of work stoppages amounted to 
only nine-tenths of 1 percent for nearly 
53 million man-days of employment. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a summmary of the South Bend- 
Mishawaka Labor-Management Com- 
mission report be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sourn BEND-MISHAWAKA LABOR RECORD 

SouTs BEND, InD—South Bend and the 
rest of St. Joseph County have made spectac- 
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ular advances in labor-management rela- 
tions in the last 6 years, especially in the 
last 3, to reverse what once was called a 
bad labor area image. 

The report was documented by the South 
Bend-Mishawaka Labor-Management Com- 
mission after a detailed analysis of both 
labor contract~authorized and unauthorized 
work stoppages in 49 industries employing 
the bulk of factory workers in the area. 

The commission further cited South Bend 
and Mishawaka, with a combined popula- 
tion of 180,000, as “one of the most produc- 
tive industrial centers in the Nation.” 

The study led to these findings: 

1. The 49 principal industries in 1963 to 
date reduced their combined work stoppages 
by 93.6 percent in comparison with figures 
in 1957, selected as a base year for the sur- 
vey. They employed 25,780 hourly rated 
workers. 

2. The six largest industries in the area re- 
ported an even better experience, a reduc- 
tion of 95.5 percent between 1963 and 1957. 

3. Thirty of the 49 firms did not record a 
single work stoppage in some 8,944,000 man- 
days of work in the 1957-63 period. The 
30 firms employed an average of 5,504 hourly 
rated workers. 

4. Of the 19 firms that reported work 
stoppage experience since 1957, 11 employ- 
ers told of only 1 work stoppage each in 
the 6 years. 

5. Teamsters Local 364, representing an 
additional work force of 4,700, reported only 
14 work stoppages and a total of 97 negoti- 
ated work agreements since 1957, with only 
4/100 of 1 percent of man-days lost out of 
the total worked. 

6. The St. Joseph County Building Trades 
Council, made up of 20 local unions with a 
membership of 3,741, recorded only 80 man- 
days lost because of work stoppages out of 
6,546,750 man-days of work since 1957. 

The survey covered an annual average 
of 34,221 hourly rated workers represented by 
the St. Joseph County AFL-CIO Council, the 
Teamsters and the building trades council. 
It excluded thousands of persons employed 
in salaried and administrative job classifica- 
tions. 

Man-days lost because of work stoppages 
in the more than 6 years covered in the sur- 
vey amounted to nine-tenths of 1 percent of 
the 52,836,248 man-days of employment. 


Economists Question Wisdom of Admin- 
istration’s Fiscal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article in the November 4 New York 
Times entitled “Cracks in the Tax Wall,” 
M. J. Rossant has pointed out that a 
growing number of economists are hav- 
ing second thoughts about the adminis- 
tration’s fiscal program of tax cuts ac- 
companied by higher levels of Federal 
spending. Among those whom Mr. 
Rossant cites are Dr. Raymond J. 


visers and professor of economics at 
Barnard College; Prof. George Stigler, of 
the University of Chicago; Prof. William 


Fels, of Vanderbilt’ University. 
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Dr. Fellner has pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that the administration’s plan to 
cut taxes while increasing spending may 
“have inflationary consequences.” 
While Dr. Fellner is not opposed to some 
reduction in tax rates, he does feel that 
the administration has “overestimated 
the sluggishness of the economy con- 
siderably.” : 

Both Dr. Fellner and Dr. Fels question 
the wisdom of trying to decide now what 
cuts should be made in January 1965. 
In questioning the wisdom of the ad- 
ministration’s decision to cut taxes on 
special dates in the future regardless of 
intervening changes in economic con- 
ditions, Dr. Fels says the administration 
may miss the chance to time tax cuts 
when they will do the most good and 
runs the risk that it may aggravate a 
boom rather than counter a decline. Dr. 
Fels also questions whether a tax reduc- 
tion can head off or postpone a recession. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the M. J. Rossant column from the No- 
vember 4 New York Times in the Recorp: 
CRACKS IN THE Tax WaLl—Tor U.S. ECONO- 


(By M. J. Rossant) 

Cracks are appearing in the allegedly solid 
front erected by economists in support of 
the Kennedy administration's tax reduction 
program. Most academic economists are in 
favor of tax cuts as the best means of stimu- 
lating, and sustaining the expansion of 
business activity. 

They agree with the administration view 
that a reduction in the tax burden would 
help reduce unemployment and give the 
monetary authorities greater freedom in their 
battle to stem the outflow of dollars. 

But there are dissenters. A number of 
liberal economists, who were all for public 
spending a few years ago, would prefer to 
combine tax cuts with increases in Govern- 
ment outlays. Forced to choose between 
the two, some would undoubtedly still favor 
stepping up spending in the public sector. 

OTHERS HAVE DOUBTS 


Liberals, however, are not the only ones 
who may have doubts about the Admin- 
istration’s tax program. Dr. Raymond J. 
Saulnier, Chairman of the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers in the latter days of 
the Eisenhower administration, was an 
early and outspoken opponent of both a rise 
in spending and a big cut in taxes. Prof. 
George Stigler, of the University of Chicago, 
has also adopted an iconoclastic attitude 
toward tax reduction. 

They are no longer the only academic 
voices in the wilderness. Prof. William Fell- 
ner of Yale University, for example, criticizes 
the administration's tax proposals as “over- 
sized” in the latest issue of Challenge mag- 
azine. 

Another attack, much more veiled in na- 
ture, by Prof. Rendigs Fels of Vanderbilt 
University, appeared in a recent issue of the 


. Review of Economics and Statistics. 


The only common feature in the comments 
of these academicians is thelr skepticism 
about the Kennedy administration's pro- 
gram. Dr. Fellner points out that the ad- 
ministration’s plans reveal “an inclination 
to play safe in a single direction—against de- 
flation.” He feels the size of the 
tax cuts coupled with some spending in- 
creases, may “have inflationary conse- 
quences.” 

Dr. Fels is more concerned about the ad- 
ministration’s argument that its tax cuts 
provide recession insurance. He thinks that 
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part ot the future cut should “be reserved to 
take place at the time that the next down- 
turn has been recognize,” because “heading 
off a reecasion requires a delicacy of timing 
and accuracy in forecasting turning points 
that are quite impossible.” 

Their arguments may lead to fresh deser- 
tions in the ranks of the academicians. As 
yet, they have not been answered by either 
the administration's economists or those in 
the universities who have spoken out for 
tax reduction. 

In making his case, Dr. Fellner favors some 
Teduction in tax rates in order “to make it 
easier for the economy to rise to higher 
levels of resource utilization.” But he in- 
Sists that reductions must be moderate if 
the Nation is to avoid “aggravating our bal- 
ance-of- payments problems nns 
Stimulating inflationary pressures.” 

The administration, according to Dr. 
Feliner, has “overestimated the sluggishness 
of the economy considerably.” Business 
Activity is now rising rapidly, so the stimulus 
Of tax cuts and continued deficit spending 
Could lead to excesses and distortions. 

Dr. Fellner suggests that the administra- 
tion either reduce expenditures or reduce 
the size of the first stage of tax reductions 
for individuals. He adds that “we should 
not try to decide now whether in January 
1965 further cuts in individual rates may 
be necessary.” 

In making this suggestion, Dr. Felliner ar- 
Tives at the same conclusion as Dr, Fels. 
But their reasons differ. 

Dr. Fels’ major point is that the Kennedy 
administration has failed to recognize some 
Of the most important economic facts of 
life in the formulation of its tax program. 

He is convinced that the timing of tax 
reduction can have an important influence 
On the course of business activity. Bad 

g can nullify its impact, or even ex- 
&cerbate existing conditions. Good timing, 
as he sees it, can stimulate business or mod- 
erate declining tendencies. 

Dr. Fels cites the experience of past re- 
cessions and recoveries to back up his con- 
tention that “at one stage of the business 
Cycle, namely shortly after a turning point, 
it is possible to predict business conditions 
Well enough to base policy decisions on the 

He goes on to claim that “turns can be 
identified with certainty 3 to 6 months after 
they occur,” adding that “the economy has a 
built-in mechanism that keeps it going in 
the same direction once it has fairly started.” 

If these assumptions are correct, then it 
is difficult to dispute Dr. Fels’ observation 
that the administration’s decision to cut 
taxes “on specific dates in 1964 and 1965 
Tegardiess of intervening changes in eco- 
nomic conditions is to miss the chance to 
time them when they will do the most good 
and to run the risk that one or the other 
Will aggravate a boom instead of countering 
& decline.” 

WAIT FOR TURNING POINT 

In Dr. Fels' estimation, it would be far 
Wiser to walt until a turning point has ar- 
Tived before deciding on what measures are 
Needed. He questions whether tax reduction 
Can actually head off or postpone a reces- 
Sion, pointing out that there was a decline 
in economic activity in 1949 even though 
taxes had been reduced the previous year. 

There is always a risk that waiting until 
a recession strikes may result in policies 
that are both too little and too late. Dr. 
Fels, though, disagrees. 

Since it takes considerable time before 
the economy returns to full employment, he 
Observes, there is opportunity to take ac- 
tion to combat a contraction without run- 


ning too great a risk of contributing to in- 


stability.” 
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Freedom of Thought 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 5, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am concerned over the recent ruling by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on the so-called fairness doctrine, 
which is to be applied to broadcasters in 
deciding whether their broadcasting 
licenses should be renewed by the FCC. 
As I have studied this ruling, it appears 
to be designed primarily to serve in im- 
plementing the Reuther Memorandum 
of 1961. In that memorandum, the Reu- 
ther brothers advised the Attorney Gen- 
eral that pressures should be brought to 
bear against broadcasters in their use of 
programs and materials which reflect 
the conservative political point of view. 
This constitutes a most dangerous threat 
to freedom of thought and the right of 
the public to have more than just the left 
wing point of view presented over our 
Nation’s airways. This is another at- 
tempt to get our Nation to speak with 
one voice—the voice which preaches eco- 
nomic and social equality over personal 
liberty. 

The public is already subjected to a 
constant barrage of left wing broadcast- 
ers by the three major radio and tele- 
vision networks. If this so-called fair- 
ness doctrine is to be applied by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
with fairness, it would be well to begin 
applying the doctrine with the broad- 
casts of the networks because of the 
monopoly which the networks have on 
national broadcasting. 

Mr. President, one of the broadcasting 
programs which has already felt adverse 
effects from FCC intimidation of local 
radio stations in accordance with the 
new interpretation of the fairness doc- 
trine is the Manion Forum which is 
broadcast weekly over a few hundred 
radio stations across the country. I 
have been impressed with the Manion 
Forum broadcast of October 27 in which 
the producer of this program, Dean 
Clarence E. Manion, former dean of the 
Notre Dame School of Law, discussed the 
application of the fairness doctrine and 
its effects on his and other conservative 
broadcasting programs. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this broadcast by Dean Man- 
ion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Do You WANT FEDERAL CENSORSHIP FOR YOUR 
LOCAL RADIO STATION? 
(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 

What I plan to say to you today requires 
some background information. These week- 
ly broadcasts of the Manion Forum have been 
on the air for more than 9 years. Our broad- 
cast time is bought and paid for by our 
sponsors and supporters. Hundreds of dis- 
tinguished men have shared this microphone 
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with me from week to week. None of us has 
ever been accused of using it for libel, slander 
or misrepresentation of fact. 

Through the years, our broadcasting net- 
work has grown from the original 29 stations 
to more than 300 at the present time. Mil- 
lions of people listen to the Manion Forum 
program every week. However, during the 
past month we have been told by one radio 
and television station after another that its 
management is finding it impossible to con- 
tinue to broadcast this program because of 
new and confusing directives from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

If these stations are correct in their inter- 
pretation of this new approach by the FCC, 
then our country is facing a dangerous black- 
out on the freedom of speech. For that rea- 
son, this broadcast will deal with your basic 
right to hear it, as well as those that are 
scheduled to follow it during the weeks to 
come. 

What I have to say concerns the station to 
which you are now listening. I know that 
many of these stations are profoundly 
alarmed by this new development but under 
the circumstances they are unable to speak 
for themselves. This broadcast is pertinent 
to every program that you hear on the air at 
any time during the day or night. 

If you object to any of these programs, 
please remember that the most appropriate 
and effective censor of anything heard on the 
radio is the person who listens to it. You 
can accomplish that censorship by the simple 
expedient of turning your dial to another 
station. 

The listener is the customer at which every 
program and every so-called commercial is 
aimed. The listener’s acceptance of these 
offerings is essential to their maintenance on 
the air and to the profit and progress of the 
station that uses them. 

When you object to any program, or to the 
system or sequence of programing, the sta- 
tion will hear about it sooner or later whether 
you register that objection in writing or more 
simply by turning the dial on your radio 
set. As soon as your objections are reflected 
in the radio ratings, the station obliges you 
with appropriate changes. 

The simple law of demand, supply, and 
survival requires every privately owned and 
privately controlled radio station to cater to 
your wishes. This adds up to local self- 
government for radio and television, and that 
is exactly as it should be. 

You undoubtedly know that every radio 
and television station operates under a 
special license granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment acting through the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. This official per- 
mission for the exclusive use of the desig- 
nated air channel puts certain basic 
responsibilities upon the licensee. 


All of its broadcasting programs must be 
decent and decorous: It must not give 
scandal, distort facts, nor permit its facil- 
ities to be used for the defamation of any 
person, group, or institution. Within these 
moral and legal limitations, the radio station 
is expected to speak out for good and against 
evil and to provide a fair forum on reason 
able terms for the discussion of public ques- 
tions. ; 

In this context today, a free radio is just as 
essential to the public good of our free so- 
ciety as a free press. From the very incep- 
tion of radio broadcasting in this country, 
the day-to-day execution of this bil- 
ity has been left to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual licensee, with the understanding that 
its conduct will be subject to review by the 
Commission at the end of each 3-year period 
when the license is required to be renewed. 

This principle of conscientious self-gov- 
ernment was recognized by the Commission 
in its official report made in June 1949 
(docket No. 8516). This became known as 
the fairness doctrine. It stated in part: 
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“It should be recognized that there can be 
no all-embracing formula which licensees 
can hope to apply to insure the fair and 
balanced presentation of public issues. Dif- 
ferent issues will inevitably require different 
techniques of presentation and production. 
The licensee will in each instance be called 
upon to exercise his best judgment and good 
sense in determining what subjects should 
be considered, the particular format of the 
program to be devoted to each subject, the 
different shades of opinion to be presented 
and the spokesmen for each point of view. 

“In determining whether to honor specific 
requests for time, the station will inevitably 
be confronted with such questions as 
whether the subject is worthy of considera- 
tion, whether the viewpoint of the requesting 
party has already received a sufficient amount 
of broadcast time, or whether there may not 
be other available groups or individuals who 
might be more appropriate spokesmen for 
the particular point of view than the person 
making the request.” 

NEW DIRECTIVE CIRCUMVENTS ORIGINAL 
GUIDELINE 

The radio broadcasting industry has op- 
erated under this formula for its station-by- 
station local self-government for 14 years. 
In the extended and firsthand experience of 
the Manion Forum, this self-governing 
formula has worked very well indeed. It is 
true that certain stations have refused, arbi- 
trarily, to sell the Manion Forum any radio 
or television time, but while these refusals 
are annoying and probably unlawful, they 
are, nevertheless, exceptional. 

This evil must be balanced the 
inevitable alternative and the alternative to 
station-by-station self-government is uni- 
form Federal control of all radio and tele- 
vision programing. 

Such complete Federal control is precisely 
what the new July 26, 1963, Public Notice of 
the FCC is calculated to bring about. 

Remember now, that in 1949 the Federal 
Communications Commission stated, “There 
can be no all-embracing formula which 
licensees can hope to apply to insure the 
fair and balanced presentation of public 
issues." 

Now, however, the FCC has come up with 
such a formula. Its July 26, 1963, public 
notice says this: 

“When a controversial program involves a 
personal attack upon an individual or orga- 
nization, the licensee must transmit the text 
of the broadcast to the person or group at- 
tacked wherever located, either prior to or at 
the time of the broadcast with a specific offer 
of his station's facilities for an adequate 
response.” 

There is more, but consider that directive 
for a moment. Literally interpreted, this 
language means that if a Manion Forum 
broadcast attacks Khrushchev and Castro, 
each of our 300 stations must get the exact 
language of the attack to both of these char- 
acters wherever they are located, prior to or 
at the time of the broadcast—with an offer 
of free time (note that), for each to reply. 

Yes, the FCC has said in another public 
notice (B), dated last September 19 (Rept. 
No. 4800), that the station cannot reject an 
opposing viewpoint “and thus leave the pub- 
lic uninformed” merely because the person or 
group attacked—in this case Castro and 
Khrushchey—cannot get anybody to pay for 
or sponsor their rebuttal. 

By the same token, it must now be 

that if a radio sports reporter de- 
clares that the St. Louis Cardinals are su- 
perior to the Los Angeles Dodgers, free time 
on the offending station must be made avail- 
able for an adequate reply by and for the 
Dodgers. Or, if the B Tobacco Co. pays for 
a commercial which alleges that its package 
contains the mildest cigarette on the market, 
all competing companies can demand free 
time for their respective answers. 
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The July 1963 notice of the FCC goes on to 
say: 

“When a licensee permits the use of his 
facilities for the presentation of views re- 
garding an issue of current importance such 
as racial segregation, integration or any 
other issue of public importance, he must 
offer spokesmen for other responsible groups 
within the community similar opportuni- 
ties for the expression of the contrasting 
viewpoints of their respective groups. In 
particular, the views of the leaders of the 
Negro and other community groups as to the 
issue of racial segregation, integration, or 
discrimination must obviously be 
considered and reflected.“ 

How many free replies are contemplated by 
the above directive? The radio stations 
would like to know. Meanwhile, they will 
be inclined to avoid all discussion of these or 
any other issues of public importance. 


EXAMPLES OF FAIRNESS DOCTRINE INTERPRETA- 
TION 


Particularly they will avoid programs that 
criticize policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The risk to the station which de- 
pends upon the grace of the FCC for an 
early renewal of its license is very grave in- 
deed. 

A few weeks ago, the “Manion Forum” pre- 
sented a broadcast by Mr. John C. Satter- 
field, a past president of the American Bar 
Association, who pointed out dangerous 
features in the administration's proposed 
and pending Civil Rights Act (Manion 
Forum Broadcast No. 468). To my knowl- 
edge, this 15-minute program was the first 
nationwide coverage that any extended 
criticism of this proposed legislation had 
received, and this in spite of hours of free 
television and radio time that had been ex- 
tended to proponents of this legislation and 
particularly concerning the memorable 
march on Washington. 

Nevertheless, the NAACP demanded free 
time to reply to Mr. Satterfield’s address and 
an undetermined number of our stations 
complied with the demand because they be- 
lieved that they were required to do so by 
the language of the new FCC fairness doc- 
trine that I have just quoted. 

Last August, when the “Manion Forum” 
initiated a series of broadcasts opposing rati- 
fication of the Moscow test ban treaty, that 
agreement had been praised, plugged, and 
defended on radio and television almost 
hourly by a bevy of its supporters, including 
President Kennedy. 

In fact and truth, these “Manion Forum” 
broadcasts were our attempts, with purchased 
time, to make at least a token reply to the 
roaring volume of protreaty broadcasting 
that had reverberated on the Nation's air- 
waves for weeks. 

Nevertheless, when our first broadcasts on 
the subject were made by Adm. Chester 
Ward and Congressman CAL HOSMER, a new 
organization suddenly appeared which called 
itself the Citizens Committee for a Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty and demanded free reply 
time from all of the stations that had aired 
the “Manion Forum“ and antitreaty broad- 
casts. 

Because of the FCC's 1963 refurbished di- 
rective concerning the fairness doctrine, a 
number of these stations felt obliged to give 
the new citizens committee free time for 
their rebuttal. 

What the FCC has done by its July 26, 
1963, public notice is to require every broad- 
caster who wishes to be fair, either to expose 
himself to unbearable sanctions by the Com- 


been made against all local programs which 
criticize the policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

To the already established policy of Wash- 
ington news management, the FOC now adds 
a new policy calling for a radio news black- 
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out at the level of the local community. 
Of course, it will not interfere with the ap- 
proved liberal line that flows in constantly 
over the three big networks, and the Presi- 
dent's “command performances’ on radio 
and television in support of his proposals 
will continue as usual. But it does mean 
that what you will hear over the alr when 
the new rule is fully effective will have been 
approved by the Federal Government. 

This is centralized censorship in its most 
reprehensible form. It violates the Federal 
Communications Act which created the FCC 
and which says “no regulation or condition 
shall be promulgated or fixed by the Commis- 
sion which shall interfere with the right of 
free by means of radio communica- 
tion.” (47 U.S.C.A. 326.) 

If you want the truth “jammed” as it is 
now being jammed behind the Iron Curtain, 
that is one thing. But If you want a con- 
tinuation of free speech on the airwaves— 
then send this broadcast to your Congress- 
man and tell him to ask for an investigation. 


Hard Work Making Youth Conservation 
Camp a Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 5, 1963 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1963, in the Indianapolis Star 
there appeared an article entitled: “Hard 
Work Making Youth Conservation Camp 
a Success.” The article described the 
new youth conservation program in- 
augurated recently by the Governor's 
Youth Council. The camp in scenic 
Harrison State Forest is located about 5 
miles west of Corydon, Ind., and has 90 
boys in its program at present. 

The program of the camp, geared 
along military lines, is designed for young 
men who have dropped from high school 
or are unable to get steady jobs. In 
addition to providing hard physical work 
for city boys, the camp has an educa- 
tional program aimed largely at voca- 
tional education and developing basic 


The article gives an excellent account 
of the Youth Conservation Camp, a very 
essential part of the maturation of these 
boys. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the Indiana Star be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEARED ALONG MILITARY Lives: Harp WORK 
MAKING YOUTH CONSERVATION CAMP A 
Success 

(By Richard E. Cady) 

Corypon, Inp.—Hard work and determina- 
tion on the part of some 90 young men are 
helping to make Indiana's fledgling youth 
conservation camp a success. 

The 5-acre camp in scenic Harrison State 
Forest about 5 miles west of Corydon, is 
geared on a rigid work and study program 
which has been accepted enthusiastically by 
youths participating in the experimental 
project. 

And, camp officials say, most of the campers 
are city boys, strangers to the camp's lum- 
berjack regimen. 
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Many of the youths were either flaccid 
and flabby or thin and pale when they ar- 
Tived at the camp. But after 2½ weeks of 
hard work and study they are beginning to 
shape up. 

Designed for young men who have dropped 
from high school or are unable to get steady 
jobs, the camp is on the site of a former 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp vacant 
ne N 89 decades except for brief use by a 4-H 
Club, 

Although the program is geared somewhat 
along military lines, it is by no means strictly 
all work and no play. 

Actually, the emphasis is on education, 
Particularly yocational education, accord- 
ing to National Guard Col. Walter B. Fries, 
of Indianapolis, and David W, Bowell, of 
Carmel, codirectors. 

With 22,000 acres of forest around them 
and assisted by trainees from the Depart- 
Ment of Conservation's Forestry Division, the 
Campers have a long and rigorous day. 

Reveille is at 6 a.m, and after dressing, the 
youths take in 15 to 20 minutes of calis- 
thenics, then have chow, typically bacon and 
eggs, toast, milk, and coffee. 

About 7:30 they leave for the field. Work- 
ers are divided into 10 crews of 8 to 10 men 
With a Conservation trainee leader or ser- 
Beant. 

Seven of the crews work in the forest while 
the rest stay in camp to work on renovating 

worn camp building. 

After lunch the campers have a brief free 
period for rest, reading or writing letters 


Then it's back to work until 5 p.m. and 
Supper. 

Evenings are devoted to classwork and 
studying until about 9:30, Bowell, a former 
School principal and former principal di- 
rector of a Youth-for-Christ camp in Musca- 
tatuck State Park, said. 

School emphasizes development of basic 
Skills through the aid of vocational and ap- 
titude tests, Reading, basic arithmetic, and 
Other courses are given, with a special read- 
ing program designed by Skill Center Inc. of 
Chicago, since a reading handicap is the 
Campers’ largest problem. 

Most of the campers are school dropouts. 
“We try to teach as much as we possibly can 
in the short period of two months we have,” 
Bowell said. “We do everything we can to 
help them find jobs, then encourage them to 
return to school.” 

Some of the campers admit they have 
given no thought about after the program 
ends, but others said they will really get 
down to business once they return home. 

Classes are divided according to ability. 
The average pupil has a reading ability of 
eighth grade, 6 months. 

Besides aiding reading skills, good personal 
habits are emphasized, and each camper is 
taught to cultivate self-discipline. 

Beds are made every morning, and cloth- 
ing is hung properly. “I used to Just throw 
my clothes on the floor at home,” said a Gary 
youth, “but now I put them in the right 
place." 

Of the original 100 campers, Colonel Fries 
Said, 10 had to be returned home, due to 
improper screening which failed to detect 
Physical or mental handicaps. 

Ample meals: Steak, mashed potatoes, 
Peas, tossed salad, and apple cobbler was on 
the lunch menu last Tuesday; are prepared 
by campers assigned to kitchen work. 

And some campers actually have asked to 
3 permanently to KP, Colonel Fries 

d. 


A home touch and supervision is provided 
in the mess hall by Mrs. Floyd M. Beanblos- 
— Mrs. Cecil W. Travel, both of Cory- 

on. 

Recreation includes various sports; they 
have some exceptional wrestlers, and & tele- 
vision set occupies a place of honor in the 
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Use of an 8%4-ton Army amphibious 
“duck” has provided some lively moments, 
and the protuberant vehicle also serves as 
ideal transportation for the campers when 
they go into Corydon on Sunday, which they 
have to themselves, for church services. 

Training in first aid, firefighting, and civil 
defense is given with the aid of movies. 
Noneducational films also are shown. 

Lights go out about 11 p.m. 

Sponsored by the Indiana Youth Council, 
Conservation Department, National Guard, 
Employment Security Division, and Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, cost of the camp 
is estimated at $50,000 for 2 months. 

Campers, who are between 18 and 23 years 
old, cannot have criminal records. All were 
unemployed when they were accepted for the 
camp by applying through the Employment 
Security Division. 

They are paid $75 monthly plus room and 
board. Of the salary they are given $25 
monthly and the remaining $50 is put aside 
until the program ends. 

Many of the campers have found group 
living new and have taken well to the super- 
vision of the conservation trainees, who act 
in a capacity similar to that of YMCA coun- 
selors. 

Altogether, 28 conservation workers—14 
each month—are participating in the pro- 
gram under the direction of John M. Wood. 

Senator BRCH E. BAYH, JR, Democrat, of 
Indiana, has called the camp a model for 
the United States, which he hopes can be 
continued through executive legislation. 

And from the way things are shaping up— 
it is no longer a lark to some campers who 
had expected a less rigorous program—it may 
well become just that. 


A Tax Cut Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 5, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the prepared testimony of a witness 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
relating to the pending tax bill. The 
witness that I refer to is Mr. William 
Stix Wasserman, a respected investment 
counselor, economist, and businessman. 

The observations of Mr. Wasserman 
relating to H.R. 8363—the tax bill—and 
the Federal budget merit serious consid- 
eration. He speaks from many years of 
experience in fiscal and monetary mat- 
ters. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the testimony of Mr. William Wasser- 
man printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF HON. WILLIAM STIX WASSER- 
MAN BEFORE THE SENATE FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE 
My name is William Stix Wasserman. For 

the past 40 years, I have been actively en- 

gaged in business—first as a manufacturer 
and then as an investment banker. During 


an employer’s delegate to the ILO in Geneva, 
and as chief of the first U.S. lend-lease 
mission to Australia during the Second 
World War. 
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I believe in the free-enterprise system as 
the best approach mankind has yet devised 
for solving his economic and social prob- 
lems. At the same time, I must point out 
that economic systems must evolve with the 
times, and that attempts to prevent neces- 
sary and essential changes court decay. 
This tax bill, H.R. 8363, is in tune with to- 
day’s necessities. It presents an enlight- 
ened new approach to the problem of the 
business cycle. It is the first attempt our 
Government has ever made to forestall a 
cyclical downturn before it occurs. In es- 
sence, the central problem of our times is 
to maintain a high rate of employment and 
full usage of our plant and material re- 
sources so that we can successfully compete 
with the growing economies of the free 
world. At the risk of oversimplyfying, let 
me point out that this tax bill will cause a 
chain reaction which will result in both in- 
creased employment and a solution of our 
balance of International payments problem. 
By putting increased purchasing power into 
the hands of the public, our lagging capital 
goods industries will be revitalized. This 
will produce a period of full employment and 
prosperity which, in turn, will attract for- 
eign capital and bring about a decrease in 
the export of American capital as new in- 
vestment opportunities develop at home. 

Those who object to the passage of this 
bill’ on the grounds that it will create a 
budgetary deficit so Inflationary as to cause 
a further run on our gold supply are labor- 
ing under a misconception as to the true 
nature of our present economy. 

An unbalanced budget, in and of itself, 
is not inflationary so long as there is an 
overabundant labor supply and unused plant 
capacity. With the exception of the in- 
flation of the first Truman administration, 
when there were actual shortages, such in- 
flationary price rises as we have had have 
been the result of a wage-price spiral cre- 
ated by a tacit agreement between big labor 
and big business to pass along to the public, 
in the form of higher prices, the cost of 
increased wages and profits. As a result 
of these agreements, the normal forces of 
supply and demand became inoperative and 
even in times of severe unemployment and 
great overcapacity, prices rose. 

It is high time we realized that the budget 
of our Government has in common 
with that of a housewife. It is much more 
realistic to compare it with that of a large 

tion that is expanding its plant in 
relation to the population growth and in- 
creasing demand for its product. Such cor- 
porations always have two budgets: a cap- 
ital budget and an operating budget. It is 
essential that the operating budget be bal- 
anced at all times by operating income, in- 
cluding the debt service of any moneys 
borrowed for capital expansion. But cor- 
porations rarely attempt to pay for their 
capital goods expansion out of a single 
year’s profits. Similarly, we as a nation 
should divide our budget into a capital 
budget, where moneys spent on actual cap- 
ital goods should be allocated, and an oper- 
ating budget, where moneys spent on Gov- 
ernment operation should be allocated. 
This is the policy of practically every major 
European country whose governments have 
not been frightened by the periodic cries 
that we hear from the distressed and igno- 
rant public that we are living beyond our 
means. So long as our money is being 
spent for the useful enrichment of the Na- 
tion, so that for each dollar of debt there 
is a tangible asset, we need not worry about 
our budgetary deficits in times of abnormal 
unemployment, provided we cover our op- 
erating costs by current taxation. This does 
not mean for one moment that I am advo- 
cating a program of. foolish public expend- 
itures or boondoggling or public spending 
solely for the purpose of spending. I am 
merely stating that after giving private in- 
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dustry strong incentives to expand—and this 
bill gives industry these incentives—the 
Nation could profitably put to work the re- 
maining resources, both human and mate- 
rial, in such public works as the Nation re- 
quires, provided that in so doing we do not 
stretch our capacity to the point of infla- 
tionary stresses that a program of overspend- 
ing might induce. As a practical yardstick 
of restraint, we might well put a limit on 
the growth of the public debt, except in pe- 
riods of emergency, by restricting its expan- 
sion to the rate of population growth or 
the rate of increase in our national income. 

Finally, one more word about debt. Our 
debt becomes burdensome only when its 
servicing requires too large a proportion of 
In the old days, we 
cured the excess of debt by letting the econ- 
omy “go through the wringer,” but then al- 
most everybody was self-employed or on a 
farm, Employees made up only about 10 or 
15 percent of the population. Today, about 
85 percent of our people are dependent on 
weekly paychecks, and if they are laid off, 
they have no farms to return to; as for their 
“savings,” they are to a large extent in the 
form of durable goods which could not read- 
ily be sold under such circumstances. 

Under these conditions, it has become es- 
sential to our own survival to see to it that 
the economy be kept going at a sufficient 
momentum to keep employment at a high 
level. We have learned the imperative of 
governmental interference if we are to pre- 
serve our free enterprise system against the 
hazard of a massive depression which would 
surely destroy It. It is for this reason that 
the more sophisticated European economists 
and bankers heartily endorse the adminis- 
tration’s tax bill—because they realize that 
prosperity in this country is essential not 
only to the stability of the dollar but also to 
their own industrial well-being. Therefore, 
those people who oppose the tax bill on the 
ground that it would weaken the dollar 
clearly demonstrate that they do not under- 
stand what governs the value of our money 
or the true facts of our international balance 
of payments. Money throughout the free 
world consists primarily of credit, namely, 
bank deposit money. Between 90 to 95 per- 
cent of the business of this country Is done 
by check, and the money that we use in these 
transactions is bank money, or bank credit. 

This credit is under the strict surveillance 
and control of the Federal Reserve Board. 
It is within thelr power to increase or de- 
crease its volume in relation to needs arising 
out of our business, the growth of the 
country, and the necessities of keeping our 
money stable in value. Gold has long 
ceased to be a major component in our 
money system. In fact, the world should 
have learned this lesson prior to the Second 
World War, when, despite predictions by 
economists that Germany could never wage 
war because she had no gold, Hitler restored 
Germany to prosperity and built the greatest 
war machine in the history of mankind. 
Dr. Schact had convinced him that produc- 
tion alone was the real source of wealth and 
that as long as the volume of credit was 
intelligently controlled, gold was superfiuous. 
Conversely, in the depression of the 1930’s, 
we experienced the greatest period of unem- 
ployment and industrial stagnation in our 
history at a time when our central banks and 
Treasury were bulging with gold. 

And yet in spite of this, the old economic 
myths still hold sway over the minds of a 
great many of our businessmen and the pub- 
lic in general. They fail to realize just how 
strong the dollar is, or that our loss of gold 
reserves has in fact strengthened our econ- 
omy rather than hurt it. The gold we have 
lost was used in part to purchase and de- 
velop a large part of the oll resources of the 
free world; we have built refining plants, 
distribution stations, and pipelines through- 
out the free world, all of which are returning 
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to us a substantial profit on our investment. 
We have invested in the automobile fac- 
tories of the free world, so that today we 
own approximately one-third of them. We 
own a major share of the communications 
facilities and manufacturing plants of the 
free world. Never was gold better spent. 
We have invested wisely and productively. 
In fact, for my part, I would be very happy 
to see the balance of our gold reserves traded 
for similar profitable investments in the 
full knowledge that the value of our cur- 
rency was much more soundly based on the 
ownership of productive assets and the pro- 
ductivity of our people than in the sterile 

of an idle metal. As a matter of 
fact, to be hamstrung in the expansion of 
our economy and in our taxation and trade 
policies because of the whims of an Arab 
sheik, the sale of Russian hoards, or the pro- 
duction of South African semislave labor is 
the strange situation in which we, suppos- 
edly the most civilized nation in the world, 
now find ourselves. This, however, is the 
subject of another discussion. 

In the long run, the dollar is worth what 
it can buy, and what it will buy is the result 
of the relation between production on one 
hand and the amount of money outstanding 
on the other. That amount, as I have said 
before, is subject to the control of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which has it in its power 
to regulate the volume of credit through the 
control of bank reserves. As long as this 
Nation sells more than it buys abroad, which 
it now does, and is the world's greatest 
creditor Nation, and as long as the dollar 
will buy what it does currently, the value of 
our money in the long run would not, in my 
opinion, be affected if we did not have a 
single ounce of gold with which to back it 
up. In fact, the shoe is on the other foot— 
the thing that makes gold valuable is the 
Tact that it is exchangeable for usable cur- 
rency. Today the dollar will buy more per 
unit of currency than any other currency in 
the world. It will buy more oll, more coal, 
more food at a cheaper rate than you can 
find anywhere else. In spite of the fact that 
our labor rates are double and triple those 
of our foreign competitors, most of our great 
mass-produced goods are still obtainable at 
competitive prices: This is because we have 
been able to substitute, to a greater degree 
than any other nation, horsepower slaves for 
manpower hours. If we are to maintain 
this competitive advantage, we dare not per- 
mit our large resources in manpower and 
plant capacities to remain unused. I say 
again and again, the tax bill is the key to 
that usage. 

As we create more employment and fuller 
usage of our productive capacity, we will 
automatically increase volume, which will 
tend to reduce our costs to the point where 
we become more competitive with the world 
at large. By reducing taxes in the higher 
brackets, we will dramatically increase the 
incentives for risk investment which is essen- 
tial to our free enterprise system. And 
finally, by creating greater prosperity in the 
United States, we will, in a sense, massage 
the economies of the whole free world. 


The State of the Union: Congress 
Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
often put in the Recor speeches I have 
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made, However, because of its timely 
subject matter, and because I was forced 
to give it by telephone due to the legisla- 
tive business before the House that day, 
I am including it in the Recorp at this 
point: 


THE STATE oF THE UNION: CONGRESS 
CONTRIBUTION 


(Remarks of the Honorable THomas B. CUR- 
TIS, Republican, of St. Louis County, Mo., 
at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Industries of Missouri, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Wednesday, October 
30, 1963) 

“It must be made clear to the public that 
much, if not all, of the stimulating effect of 
a tax cut might be nullified if it were ac- 
companied by a reduction in spending, by a 
balanced budget, or by tax cut reforms which 
aim solely at redistributing, rather than re- 
ducing, the total tax burden on the econ- 
omy.” 

This quotation comes from page 17 of the 
first report of the Consumer Advisory Coun- 
cil appointed by President Kennedy in mid- 
1962, published October 1963, and just made 
available to the public October 8. 

The report was made to Dr. Walter Heller, 
Chairman of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, which he transmitted to the 
President on October 1, 1963. The quotation 
I have just read is a clear expression of the 
economic-political philosophy of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers and is 
the basic theory which underlies President 
Kennedy's message to the Congress urging 
the Congress to reduce Federal income taxes. 

This is the economic-political theory that 
led President Kennedy in his Yale speech to 
refer to balanced budgets and an abhorrence 
of Government debt as worn out, useless and 
dangerous shibboleths. It is this economic 
philosophy that lay behind Dr. Heller's state- 
ment in his testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that we needed to educate 
the public away from its Puritan ethic. 

President Kennedy in his nationwide tele- 
vision and radio appeal to the people to 
support the proposed Revenue Act of 1963, 
then pending in the House Rules Committee, 
stated that this proposal was probably the 
most important measure to face the Congress 
in the past 15 years. The President stated 
that without this tax reduction bill we 
might face a serious recession. Both he and 
Secretary of Treasury Douglas Dillon have 
referred to this tax reduction bill as the 
answer to the unemployment problem, the 
balance-of-payments problem, the problem 
of economic growth, and the problem of op- 
erating on balanced budgets, 

In his earlier Yale speech President Ken- 
nedy had asked that there be a nationwide 
debate on the subject of fiscal and economic 
policy so that the public would understand 
its backwardness in failing to grasp modern 
economics. 

Some of us in the Congress who are in 
basic disagreement with the President and 
with Dr. Heller on this theory which we think 
is not new, but old, have sought to conduct 
such a debate. We say this is the old dis- 
credited economic theory that cheap money 
brings prosperity, dressed up in the new so- 
phisticated language of the Neo-Keynesians 
economists who promote it. May I say that 
those who asked for the debate have run 
away from it, including the President? 

In order to overcome the opposition of 
many of the Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives of a tax reduction 
bill in the context of massive Federal debt 
and continued deficit financing which would 
create further debt, the President abandoned 
a basic part of this novel planned deficit 
financing theory, at least in words. In his 
radio and television speech on nationwide 
hookup, he stated that we would impose 
even tighter controls on Federal spending. 
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Query: Have the controls that have been im- 
Posed in the past on Federal expenditures 
by President Kennedy been tight controls? 
The record shows expenditure increases have 
Jumped from the $1.3 billion per year aver- 
age of the Eisenhower administration— 
which was bad enough—to over $8 billion 
increase a year under President Kennedy, 
In other expressions since then, the Presi- 
dent has sought to convey to the Congress 
and the people that he agrees with his op- 
Position, that in order for tax reduction to 
be economically beneficial it must be ac- 
companied by Federal expenditure reform. 
Furthermore, the President agreed to the 

minute amendment to the tax bill to 
Save it, stating that it was the sense of Con- 
Bress that there should be Federal expendi- 
tures control. The President has made no 
effort to disassociate his thinking from the 
arguments advanced by Congressman MILLS 
and the other Democratic Congressmen who 
Spoke during House debate against the Re- 
Publican proposal to establish specific ex- 
Penditure figures for the 2 fiscal years covered 
by the tax bill. These arguments accepted 

premise that expenditure reform was 
essential if the tax bill were to have a bene- 
ficial economic effect, but alleged (1) it was 
Wrong not to trust the President's state- 
ments that he was going to cut back on 
expenditures, and (2) that anyway Congress 
Should assume the responsibility by cutting 
the appropriation requests and not pass the 
buck to the President. 

Not a person supported the economic phi- 

hy of planned deficit advanced by Dr, 
Heller and President Kennedy during the 
House debate. 
„stated in my remarks during the debate, 
How are we to conduct a national debate on 
Whether we should abandon the Puritan 
e if those who advocate this course run 
y everytime we meet in a common 
forum?" 

Although the administration will not en- 
Sage in straightforward public debate on 
this subject, let us not be misled. It has 
Rot abandoned its efforts to push through 
its tax program minus expenditure reform. 
Regretably, the tactical defeat the neo-Key- 
neslan economists and politicians have ex- 
Perienced in the congressional and other 
Public forms where equal time and honest 
debate can be conducted has only resulted 
in increased efforts in the use of indirect 
Methods. ; 

It is one thing to abandon a basic theory 
4nd course of action deliberately after full 
Public debate. It is quite another thing to 
Abandon it without debate on a false assur- 
ance that it is not being abandoned. 

The Kennedy administration states in 
Words that it believes in a balanced Federal 

et, but its deeds belie the statement. 
It seeks to go beyond the acceptable economic 
theory that the budget need not be balanced 
on a yearly basis, to argue that it no longer 

be or should be balanced upon the basis 
Of a business cycle. According to the new 
theory, the budget should be balanced only 
When unemployment reaches a certain per- 
centage of the labor force. The percentage 
Selected is 4 percent—which in itself should 
be the subject of far-reaching study and 
discussion. 

It is argued that when the economy has 

employment (not more than 4 percent 
unemployed) the gross national product will 
increase to a point which will provide the 
tax base necessary to produce the revenues 
to cover the governmental expenditures and, 
hence, produce a balanced budget. 

This syllogism presupposes that our em- 
Ployment and unemployment statistics are 
sufficiently accurate to enable the policy de- 
cisions and the judgments necessary to be 
Made intelligently. I know of no student of 
economic statistics who claims such a refine- 
ment for our economic statistics. 
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The base of this sophisticated economic 
theory goes back a few years to the model on 
economic growth prepared by Dr, Otto Eck- 
stein, of Harvard, for the Democratic mem- 
bers on the House-Senate Joint Economic 
Committee. This model propounded the 
novel theory of an economic gap between the 
potential growth in our economy and its 
actual growth which, along with the missile 
gap, became the base of Senator Kennedy’s 
campaign for President in 1960. The validity 
of this economic model of Dr. Eckstein was 
challenged as soon as it was enunciated in 
the very document, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee report, in which it was first presented, 
by the Republican members of the com- 
mittee. 

Since that time the gap theory has been 
demolished time and again by many notable 
economists, among them Dr. Arthur Burns. 
In spite of this fact, the Kennedy admin- 
istration has continued to push its economic 
and fiscal policies based upon this discredited 
theory. 

The gap theory presumes, rather than 
establishes as a fact, that the economic 
growth rate has been inadequate since—well, 
really since President Eisenhower took cice. 
It is argued if we had full employment and 
full plant utilization during those years the 
growth rate would have been 5 percent in- 
stead of 3 percent. Furthermore, if we had 
had the economic growth we should have 
had, the gross national product would then 
have been sufficient to produce the Federal 
revenues necessary to pay for the expendi- 
tures of Government. In other words, we 
would have had a balanced budget. Ergo, 
these theorists argue, plot out a course for 
the future based upon attaining a growth 
rate of 5 percent and we will have full em- 
ployment, The fact that from 1860 to 1960, a 
period of more rapid growth than probably 
any society, has experienced in history, we 
grew at a rate of 2.9 percent a year, not 5 
percent, doesn't seem to phase these theor- 
ists at all. Like King Canute’s courtiers 
they would whip the seas if the tide con- 
tinued to ebb and flow. 

In order to have this growth rate the Ken- 
nedy administration argues we must increase 
total purchasing power in the society. Dr. 
Heller says he prefers to stimulate private 
purchasing power first rather than govern- 
ment expenditure to do this job. But he 
warns (and this is echoed in the President's 
state of the Union message to the Congress 
this January) if the private sector does not 
respond to the governmental prodding, or 
the Congress fails to follow his wise advice 
to prod the private sector (through tax re- 
duction) then Government will have to move 
in by massive Federal spending. This is a 
threat none of us who believes in the private 
enterprise system should ignore. 

Hence, it is basic to the Kennedy-Heller 
theory that Government expenditures not be 
cut at the same time we cut taxes to increase 
private spending because total purchasing 
power—Government plus private—will be 
dampened. 

This is the only logical explanation for the 
President's refusal to accept the very modest 
proposal of the Republicans that specific 
dollar expenditure amounts be set out in the 
tax bill in lieu of general expressions of in- 
tent, such as “tight controls” and “expen- 
diture reform.” 

The President's budget, submitted in Jan- 
uary this year, calls for an expenditure rate 
for fiscal 1964, which begins July 1, 1963, 
of $98.8 billion. Secretary Dillon testified 
just a week before the tax bill was debated 
on the House floor that the President had 
cut back this expenditure rate to $98.2 bil- 
lion. The Republican proposal was to cut 
this rate back to $97 billion. 

Let's get these expenditure figures into 
context. The revised expenditure rate for 
fiscal 1963, which ended June 30, 1963, sub- 
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mitted in the January 1963 budget state- 
ment (containing the proposed budget for 
fiscal 1964) was $94.6 billion. Actually, the 
expenditure rate turned out to be $92.6. 
The expenditure rate for fiscal 1962 was $87.8 
billion. For fiscal 1961 it was $81.5. So you 
see we are talking about rates that have been 
increasing rapidly, over 20 percent in just 
3 years. 

Now, why would the President quibble 
over a less than 2-percent cut in expendi- 
ture when he said he was going to apply 
ever “stricter expenditure controls“? Let's 
look at the second part of the Republican 
motion. It limited the expenditure rate for 
fiscal 1965 to $98 billion. Many of us think 
the President had, and still has in mind, an 
expenditure rate for fiscal 1965 of around 
$105 billion, so this would be a 7- percent cut. 
Furthermore, this cut would begin June 30, 
1964, and go through November 1964, a very 
crucial period for those who are thinking of 
reelection. But surely an expenditure rate 
of $98 billion, which is $17 billion more than 
the expenditure rate of the 1960 election 
year, should not be objectionable to anyone 
who plans to exerclse—I quote: “Even tighter 
expenditure control.” 

I was quite unhappy with the amendment 
to tie expenditures to a $97 billion figure 
in fiscal year 1964 and a $98 billion figure 
in fiscal year 1965. In my judgment, this is 
entirely too high for the kind of expenditure 
reform needed to make a tax cut of $11 billion 
economically helpful to our economy, over- 
burdened as it is with both high taxes and 
high debt. The minority views of the Re- 
publicans on the Joint Economic Committee, 
published in early February this year, recom- 
mended holding expenditures to $94 billion 
for both 1964 and 1965, to justify a tax cut. 
The study of the Tax Foundation commit- 
tee, just published, recommends holding ex- 
penditures to $95 billion for these 2 fiscal 
years if the tax cut is not to cause damage 
to our economy. 

Before going further I must point out some 
congressional fiscal procedural facts that are 
all too little known by the public and, if I 
may say so, by Congressmen themselves. 

Congress has never established the machin- 
ery necessary to produce a legislative budg- 
et. The only true budget we have is the 
Executive budget, prepared by the President 
with the help of the Bureau of the Budget, 
as required by the Budget and Accounting 
Act. The only authority Congress has re- 
tained for itself in the field of Federal ex- 
penditures is over the President’s request for 
new obligational authority to spend. It is 
the grant of new obligational authority to 
spend that we refer to as an appropriation 
bill. 


For fiscal 1964, for example, the President 
requested additional new obligational au- 
thority to spend of $108 billion. Only about 
40 percent of this amount is scheduled to 
be spent in that fiscal year; the bulk of the 
authority is scheduled for expenditure in the 
ensuing fiscal years. 

As of July 1, 1963, the beginning of fiscal 
1964, the President's budget presented in 
January estimated there would be a carry- 
over balance of unexpended previous obliga- 
tional authority to spend amounting to $87 
billion. Inasmuch as the expenditure rate 
for 1963 set forth in this budget was lowered 
from $94.6 to $92.6, there should theoretically 
be another $2 billion authority to spend 
added to this $87 billion. So the total au- 
thority the President would have to spend, if 
the Congress granted to him his full request 
of $108 billion, would be $197 billion. 

It is from this pool of $197 billion au- 
thority to spend the President has said he 
would spend only $98.8 in fiscal 1964 (pos- 
sibly revised to the $98.2 billion Douglas Dil- 
lon told the Ways and Means Committee). 
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The Congress has retained little or no con- 
trol over the yearly expenditure rate. The 
President can freeze programs, accelerate 
them, decelerate them; do just about what 
he pleases within the limits of the basic 
legislation. 

This is where the tax debate lies. The 
Congress seeks to limit the President's total 
expenditure levels for the next 2 ensuing 
fiscal years to a figure that in congressional 
judgment would reduce the amount of Fed- 
eral bonds that would have to be sold to 
make up for the revenue loss resulting from 
a tax cut to a size that would not destroy 
the economic gains that a tax cut would 
Otherwise produce. The President doesn’t 
want his power to fix the level of expendi- 
tures each fiscal year controlled by the 
Congress. 

And now, a word about the increase in 
the debt ceiling the President has again 
asked the Congress to grant to him. This 
so-called debt ceiling is merely the Liberty 
Loan Act of 1917 as amended from time to 
time. It limits the total amounts of bonds 
the Federal Government may have outstand- 
ing. $309 billion is the the present ceiling. 
It is insufficient with our insufficient tax 
revenues to provide the cash to enable us 
to pay the expenditures to which we already 
have committed the full faith and credit 
of the United States. Regardless of the fact 
that the Congress will probably cut around 
$5 billion from the President’s $108 billion 
request for new obligational authority, this 
is insufficient to even come close to a bal- 
anced budget. We are operating close to $1 
billion in the red each month and the tax 
cut, without expenditure reform, would push 
us over the $1 billion a month rate of deficit. 

Once the Congress gives the President the 
authority to spend, and he does spend, the 
Congress must authorize the sale of bonds 
to get the money to pay the bills if our tax 
revenues are insufficient to meet them. Our 
tax revenues are still insufficient to meet our 
bills. 

However, the President has been warned 
by the Congress in the previous bills increas- 
ing the debt ceiling that if he does not cut 
back on his spending plans in an orderly 
fashion and present to the Congress a sched- 
ule revising the expenditures downward, 
Congress will force him to do so by not giving 
him authority to sell more bonds. This is 
strong medicine and, like castor oil, it may 
make the Nation mighty uncomfortable for 
awhile. 

However, the President can still get around 
Congress’ attempt to use the debt ceiling to 
impose expenditure reform by selling off 
capital assets and using the proceeds to pay 
bills, instead of selling more Government 
bonds. This is exactly what he did this 
year. 

Congress could stop this if Congress would. 
However, for the time being I am reconciled 
to have the Federal Government get out of 
some of the investments it has, rather than 
to tax more or print and sell more bonds, 
However, we are reaching a point where a 
good bit of the readily marketable capital 
assets have been sold, Pretty soon the only 
course open to the President will be to exer- 
cise real expenditure reform. 

How like the profligate son who inherited 
vast wealth from his parents this situation 
is. He does everything he can think of to 
avoid cutting his high style of living, even 
to the extent of in a part of his 
patrimony. Selling off capital assets of 
course, brings the day of reckoning closer, 
but the brunt still may be borne by his chil- 
dren, rather than by himself. 

` And how like the profligate son the admin- 
istration spokesmen have become. They an- 
swer criticism by arguing that debt isn't 
really bad, that this high spending is really 
a good thing. Don't worry about debt, they 
way. 

1. It is a less ratio of GNP than it was 
in 1946, à 
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2. It hasn't gone up as much since 1946 
as State and local debt, or as much as private 
debt (if I am bad, Johnny is worse). 

3. Federal debt is an investment in the 
future like private debt. 

4. We owe the debt to ourselves, so it 
doesn’t make any difference. 

The errors and downright chicanery of 
these four arguments need to be hit hard 
and often. Why are these arguments ad- 
vanced, if it is not to allay the legitimate 
fears our people have about excessive debts, 
so that these politicians can continue to 
spend and build a bigger Federal debt? If 
these people really believed in a balanced 
budget at any time, why do they take the 
trouble to attack those who oppose deficit 
financing with such vigor? 

What are the flaws in these arguments that 


debt is really not bad? What has the year 


1946 they pick as a bench mark to do with 
all this? Is this the year we should choose 
for establishing our optimum ratio of the 
Federal debt to GNP or to State, local, and 
private debt? Hardly so. Far from the 
optimum year, it is the worst year we could 
possibly pick. It is the year immediately 
following the greatest period of Federal 
deficit financing in our history—deficit 

we indulged in to win World War 
II. But surely we expected to pay off on 
that debt and get back to a more economi- 
cally beneficial peacetime ratio as soon as 
we could. Our optimum peacetime ratio 
should be below 30 percent. We are still at 
54 percent 17 years after the war is over and 
70 percent of this decline was the result of 
the damaging post-World War II inflation, 
hardly an economic and fiscal course to 
boast about or to emulate. The peacetime 
ratio of Federal debt to local and State debt 
should be well below 50 percent. It is still 
over 70 percent. 

Private debt, both business and personal, 
is related to capital assets and earning 
power. So is most State and local debt. 
However, the reverse is true of the Federal 
debt. The Federal Government spends pri- 
marily and overwhelmingly for national 
defense. Defense spending, whether for 
tanks, missiles, aircraft carriers, or whatever, 
does not produce capital or earning assets. 
It must go on the books at $1. We sell, each 
year, about $8 billion of surplus military 
property and realize only about 4 cents on 
the dollar. Very little of the Federal debt is 
related to economic assets and where it is, 
as in TVA and CCC, here lies a good bit of 
the national debate of our day as to whether 
these are proper or efficient functions of the 
Federal Government in the first place. 

Finally, we do not owe the Federal debt to 
ourselves. Seventeen billion dollars of the 
Federal debt is owed to foreigners. Eighteen 
billion dollars is allocated for retirement ben- 
efits under the social security system, about 
$80 billion for other private pensions, insur- 
ance, and retirement programs. Billions are 
set aside In savings to build homes or pro- 
vide education or to expand a business to 
provide more jobs for our people. 

This last argument demonstrates the full 
extent to which the mischief inherent in the 
theory of deficit financing would lead us— 
it is the destruction of the private enterprise 
system, based as it is, upon the ownership 
of private property. a 

In only one sense has President Kennedy 
understated his case and that is when he 
said the tax bill was the most important 
measure to come before the Congress in 15 
years. The tax bill serving as a camouflage 


through cheap money, if 
without amendment requiring expenditure 
reform, would radically change the basic fis- 
cal policy this country has followed since the 
disastrous experience with the Continental 

and the Articles of Confederation. 
Now is the time for the people to come to 
the aid of their Congress and back it in its 
defense of the Puritan ethic, 
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Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the South 
Bend-Mishawaka area, in St. Joseph 
County, Ind., has become a fine ex- 
ample of an industrial center with good 
labor-management relations. 

The merits of the area are carefully 
and comprehensively illustrated in a 
brochure titled “The Changed Labor Pic- 
ture,” which was prepared by a commis- 
sion created by the mayors of the two 
municipalities. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
pamphlet be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, so that my colleagues will 
understand the achievements of this im- 
portant industrial center. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CHANGED LABOR PICTURE IN THE SOUTH 
BEND-MISHAWAKA AREA—AN ANALYSIS AND 
REPORT BY THE BOUTH BEND-MISHAWAKA 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMISSION 
A detailed analysis of both labor contract- 

authorized and unauthorized work stoppages 
in the South Bend-Mishawaka area shows 
dramatic gains in labor-mansgement rela- 
tions in the past 6 years, especially in the 
last 3 years. 

The analysis, reported by the South Bend- 
Mishawaka Labor-Management Commission, 
was conducted in the 49 principal industries 
employing the bulk of the blue-collar workers 
in St. Joseph County. It included all of the 
major manufacturing firms in the county 
employing more than 20 hourly rated work- 
ers. Eighteen international unions were rep- 
resented in the local unions in the industries 
studied. Employees in manufacturing firms 
mostly are represented by the unions af- 
fillated with the St. Joseph County AFL-CIO 
Council. Findings of the study follow: 

1. Work stoppages in St. Joseph County’s 
49 principal industries have been reduced 
93.6 percent since 1957, peak year of the 
study. In 1957, the 49 industries experienced 
94 work stoppages. In the first 6 months of 
1963 the number of work stoppages has been 
reduced to six. 

Improvement in the South Bend area's 
labor- ent relations began showing 
in 1961, when its 49 principal industries had 
only 38 work stoppages. From 1961 through 
the first 6 months of 1963, work stop 
have been reduced by 84.2 percent. The fact 
that the 49 principal industries had only 6 
work stoppages during the first half of 1963 
shows that the improvement is continuing, 

2. The six largest employers in the area 
reported that, from 1957 through the first 
6 months of 1963, their combined work stop- 
pages have been cut 95.5 percent. This is 
even more significant in view of the fact 
that these 6 firms employ an annual average 
of 17,485 persons, or 67.8 percent of the 
total annual average of 25,780 hourly rated 
employees working for the 49 firms in the 
study. 

Improvement in labor-management rela- 
tions is shown by the fact that work stop- 
pages in the plants of the area's 6 largest 
employers declined from 36 in 1961 to 4 in the 
first half of 1963, a drop of 88.9 percent. 
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4. Teamsters Local No, 364, representing an 
additional work force of over 4,700, reported 
14 work stoppages in the 6½ years during 
which time it negotiated 97 labor contracts. 

5. The St. Joseph County Building Trades 
Council, made up of 20 local unions with a 
total membership of 3,741, reported only 
Seven work stoppages during the 61,-year 
Period. 

6. The hourly rated industrial employees 
of the South Bend-Mishawaka area, together 
With those firms whose employees are rep- 
resented by the Teamsters union and the 
St. Joseph County B Trades Council, 
Provided a combined total of 52,836,248 man- 
days of work in the 6% years. Lost man- 
days of work reported in manufacturing in- 
dustries, building trade firms and those em- 
Ploying Teamsters members in the 1957-63 
period totaled 521,411, or nine-tenths of 1 
Percent of the total man-days worked. Ex- 
cluded from this annual average of about 
34,221 union-represented workers are thou- 
Sands of persons employed in salaried and 
Administrative job classifications. 

The nonpartisan labor-management com- 
Mission which made the study observed that 
the area documentation was conducted in 
More depth than any labor-management 
study in the area's history. Its analysis in- 
cluded work stoppages of all types, both 
labor contract-authorized and unauthorized. 
There is no comparable data for Indiana, the 
Major industrial regions of the Nation, or 
for the United States as a whole. Computa- 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 

the U.S. t of Labor, for example, 
include only legal strikes and do not take 
to account work stoppages that are not 


commission spokesman. “The facts show 
that South Bend, Mishawaka, and St. Joseph 
County today, and especially in the last 2% 
years, form as good or a better area for labor- 
Management cooperation than anywhere else 
in the United States. In fact, the South 
Bend-Mishawaka area is one of the Nation's 
Most productive industrial centers.” 

The labor-management commission which 
Conducted the analysis consists of George 
O. Hupp, Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, chairman; T. Forrest Hanna, Indiana 
Department of Labor, and Chester E. Rals- 
ton, Federal 
Service, vice chairmen; Eli D. Miller, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of South Bend-Mishawaka, 
Secretary; Stanley J. Ladd, St. Joseph County 
AFL-CIO Council; Norman ©. Murrin, 
Teamsters Local 364; Roy B. Root, St. Joseph 
County Building Trades Council; G. M. 
MacMillan, Studebaker Corp.; Louis A. 
Tiedge, Bendix Corp.; John A. Toth, Torring- 
ton Co; and Kenneth M. Burch, Chamber 
ot Commerce of South Bend-Mishawaka. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of p shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
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Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6\%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 

$ speeches shall be set in 
the Rxcon style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The t Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 


unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 


The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the 
Supp. 2). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Senate worked on foreign aid bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 1998120020 


Bills Introduced: Six bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2281-2286; S. Res. 223; and 
S.J. Res. 131. Page 19984 


Bills Referred: Nine House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Pages 19981-19982 


Calendar Call: On call of calendar, seven measures, 
one of which was private, were passed as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 
International Bank: H.R. 7405, authorizing the U.S. 
Governor of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to vote for an increase in the Bank’s 
authorized capital stock; and 
Social security—unemployment compensation: H.R. 
8821, amending the law relating to methods of restora- 
tion to the Treasury of certain Federal funds made avail- 
able to the States for unemployment compensation. 
Without amendment and cleared for House: 
Banking: S. 2228, to change the requirements for the 
annual meeting date for national banks; 
RFC: S. 1241, requiring annual instead of quarterly 
reports under the RFC Liquidation Act; and 
Private bill: One private bill, S. 689. 
With amendment and cleared for House: 
Supreme Court: S. 1686, relating to the annuities of 
widows of Supreme Court Justices. 
Resolution adopted without amendment: 
Printing: H. Con. Res. 223, to print additional copies 
of the civil rights hearings for the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. Pages 19982-19984 


Foreign Aid: Senate worked on H.R. 7885, authorizing 
funds to continue the foreign assistance program for 
fiscal year 1964, taking the following actions on amend- 
ments to the Mansfield amendments (to committee sub- 
stitute), to effect an overall reduction of $385 million in 
authorized funds in bill and to limit to $975 million for 
fiscal year 1964 and to $1.5 billion authorizations for 
fiscal years 1965 and 1966 for the Development Loan 
Fund: 

Adopted: By unanimous vote of 80 yeas (motion to 
reconsider tabled), Holland amendment to limit to $975 
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million for each of the fiscal years 1964, 1965, and 1966 
authorized funds for the Development Loan Fund; and 
by 42 yeas to 40 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
Morse amendment to reduce authorizations for Devel- 
opment Loan Fund from $975 million to $950 million; 
and 
Rejected: By 40 yeas to 43 nays, Ellender amendment 
to reduce authorized funds for Development Loan 
Fund from $975 million to $900 million. This action 
was confirmed when Senate voted, by 42 yeas to 39 
nays, for motion to table reconsideration of the vote. 
Pending at recess were the following two amend- 
ments to the Mansfield amendment described above, 
vote to be taken first on the Ellender amendment: 
Ellender amendment to reduce authorizations for con- 
tingency fund to $100 million; and Humphrey amend- 
ment to retain net amount of reductions made but to 
authorize an additional $125 million to the Alliance for 
Progress and to reduce authorization for contingency 
fund by $125 million. 
Pages 20020-20031, 20033-20049, 20051-20059 
Nominations: Numerous Army nominations in the 
rank of general were received. Page 20060 
Record Votes: Four record votes were taken today. 
Pages 20022, 20041, 20042, 20043 
Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and 
recessed at 5:19 p.m. until noon Wednesday, November 
6, when it will continue on H.R. 7885, foreign aid. 
Page 20060 


Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee held 
hearings on proposed budget estimates for the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration for fiscal year 1964, receiv- 
ing testimony from Secretary Stewart L. Udall, Under 
Secretary James K. Carr, Kenneth Holum, Assistant 
Secretary for Water and Power, and Charles F. Luce, 
Administrator, Bonneville Power Administration, all 
of the Department of the Interior. The witnesses dis- 
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HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently in the great State of Texas one 
of our esteemed and distinguished col- 
leagues, the senior Senator from Texas, 

YARBOROUGH, received an out- 
standing testimonial, not only in the 
form of an outpouring of Texas support 
and friendship, but in the form of strong 

endorsements for his reelection from a 

Number of distinguished Americans. 
The President of the United States 

Sent a message on film to the October 19 

testimonial dinner for Senator Yar- 

BOROUGH, which I commend to my col- 

leagues. 

The Postmaster General, John A. 
Gronouski, delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the dinner and his message to 
those congregated in Senator YAR- 
BOROUGH’s honor was a heartening and 
encouraging one, 

Among other vivid statements in sup- 
Port of the senior Senator from Texas 
was a salute to Senator YARBOROUGH by 
Texas’ most distinguished man of letters, 
J. Frank Dobie. 

Mr. President, I know that every 
friend and admirer of Senator Yar- 
BorouGH—and his friends are legion— 
will rejoice in the sentiments expressed 
by the President, by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and by Mr. Dobie. They are typical 
of the feeling that is widely shared here 
in the Senate for this warm, good man, 
whom we confidently expect will be re- 
turned to the Senate next year with an 
overwhelming vote of confidence from 
his fellow Texans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the text of the 
Message from the President of the 
United States to the friends of RALPH 
Yarsoroven at Austin, Tex., October 19, 
1963; the remarks of Postmaster General 
John A. Gronouski on that same date; 
and the text, “Salute to Senator RALPH 
YarporoucH” by J. Frank Dobie of 
Texas. 

There being no objection, the tributes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or PRESENT JOHN F. KENNEDY'S MES- 
SAGE ON FILM TO THE FRIENDS OF RALPH 
YARBOROUGH’S STATEWIDE TEXAS. SALUTE, 
Austin, TEX, OCTOBER 19, 1963 

I am delighted to have this opportunity 
to join all of you in paying tribute to our 
mutual friend RALPH YARBOROUGH, the senior 

Senator from the State of Texas, RALPH 

Yarsorovcn speaks for Texas in the U.S. 
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Senate, and he also speaks for our Nation, 

and he speaks for progress for our people. 

I could talk about some of the things that 
RALPH YARBOROUGH has done, about his work 
in education, education for all Americans, 
for veterans, for hospital care under social 
security, for an income tax cut to stimulate 
our economy and provide jobs for our peo- 
ple, for the nuclear test ban treaty, a step 
toward peace for human liberties, for the 
goals that bind Democrats together in this 
State and all over the Union. 

But I shall mention two items which you 
might remember. ` 

The first is my recollection of September 
1961 when Hurricana Carla struck Texas. 
Before the tidal waves receded RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH was at the door of the White House; 
before the winds died down, he was walking 
in the debris of the battered cities and towns 
on the gulf coast of Texas, asking, “What can 
I do to help?” 

Second, I remember his fight for the bill 
to establish a national seashore recreational 
area on Padre Island. It’s a shocking fact 
that this Nation, this great country of ours 
with over 60,000 miles of seashore, has only 
a few hundred miles of shoreline actually 
available for the enjoyment and the use of 
most of our people—for the general public. 
That's why I took such pleasure on Septem- 
ber 28 of last year in signing into law the 
bill establishing the Padre Island National 
Seashore Park, and I took pleasure, also, in 
handing one of the pens to RALPH 
YARBOROUGH. 

My fellow Democrats, this is a time when 
all of us who believe in government for the 
people, who believe in progress for our coun- 
try, who believe in a fair chance for all of 
our citizens, who believe in the growth of 
Texas, who believe in the development of the 
United States, who believe in a strong United 
States as a great bulwark for freedom, who 
believe in a United States which is second to 
none in space, on the sea, on the land, a 
United States which stands for progress—all 
of those—I think RALPH YARBOROUGH stands 
with them. 

And it’s a pleasure to salute all of you 
who are working with RALPH YARBOROUGH to 
make a better State and s better country. 

Thank you. 

ADDRESS BY JOHN A. GrONOUSKI, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, AT THE APPRECIATION DINNER FOR 
SenaTor RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, AUSTIN, 
TEX., Ocroper 19, 1963 
It is a pleasure to greet so many fellow 

Democrats at this great salute to my friend, 

RALPH YARBOROUGH. 

Even though Im a still new in my job 
as Postmaster General, and have a lot to 
learn and do in Washington, I wanted to 
be a part of this testimonial to RALPH. I 
have known and admired Senator Yarsor- 
ouvcn’s work for a long time. RALPH YAR- 
BoroUGH is a big man in a typically Texas 
way—dynamic, generous, a tireless worker, 
and tenacious fighter for his constituents. 

Our country is fortunate in having great 
Texans. in Washington contributing to the 
welfare of our Nation. Vice President JOHN- 
son has been a magnificent ambassador of 
good will to the many nations in which he 
has traveled all over the world. At home, 
he has provided dynamic leadership in the 
Nation’s space effort. And under his guid- 
ance as Chairman of the President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunities, 


enormous strides have been made in the 
field of human rights. 

The British philosopher, Edmund Burke, 
in a classic statement on the functioning of 
a representative of the people in a democracy, 
said: “It ought to be the happiness and 
glory of a representative to live in the 
strictest union, the closest correspondence, 
and the most unreserved communication 
with his constituents.” 

That describes RALPH YARBOROUGH. I 
doubt there is any man in Congress who 
maintains a closer communication with his 
constituents and who gives their business 
more undivided attention. Even after the 
busiest weeks of Senate work, he is back 
down here in Texas on weekends talking 
to people, listening to their views, and find- 
ing out their problems. 

RaLPH has lost none of the Interest in the 
underdog, or in the needs of the economically 
or socially disadvantaged, which he demon- 
strated in his years as a teacher, lawyer, and 
judge. He is never too busy to give his time 
and attention to an individual's problems. 

Rapra makes up his own mind. He has 
never been swerved by pressures or special 
interests, once he has concluded what is 
best for Texas. He has, however, never been 
narrow or parochial in his interests. He has 
judged each issue in the context of the whole 
Nation's welfare. 

RaLPH has been one of the Senate's most 
vigorous fighters for progressive legislation 
and a steadfast supporter of President Ken- 
nedy’s programs. 

I know of RalrRn's excellent work on mat- 
ters relating to the postal service through 
his position on the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. He has worked hard for 
legislation to attract the most highly qual- 
ified workers to the Federal Government. 
He has also worked for Federal pay scales 
more in line with those paid in private in- 
dustry and to improve the Federal employees 
retirement p: 

It would take all evening to mention the 
many significant contributions RALPH has 
made during his service in the Senate, I 
shall mention only a few of the most im- 
portant. He was author and chief propo- 
nent of the law which created Padre Island 
National Seashore Area. He was coauthor 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, which has expanded the educational 
hese goat of thousands of young Amer- 
cans, 

RALPH was also one of the leading sponsors 
of the recently enacted Medical Education 
Act, which provides funds for medical and 
dental school construction and loans to med- 
ical and dental students. 

He has been a leader in the Senate on 
veterans’ affairs. Some 15 laws bearing his 
name have been enacted in behalf of vet- 
erans. He has been a legislative leader in 
programs for soil and water conservation, 
rural electrification loans, and agricultural 
research. 

Obviously, Senator YARBOROUGH is a man 
who is doing things, and who is accomplish- 
ing things. He has not let the complex and 
often baffling problems that face us in the 
latter part of the 20th century dismay him. 
He is giving Texas hard work and solutions, 
not slogans and ballyhoo. 

This is in the great tradition of the Demo- 
cratic Party. We Democrats belong to the 
oldest political party in the world. I think 
that our party has lasted so long, and is filled 
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with strength and vitality today, precisely 
because its political philosophy has always 
been to look forward. Thomas Jefférson 
wrote: “I like the dreams of the future better 
than the history of the past. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once said that 
throughout our history the two political 
parties have always been divided into a party 
of hope and into a party of memory. 

The Democratic Party has always been 
the party of hope. Today it is still the party 
of men like RALPH YARBOROUGH, who have 
confidence in the future. People who appre- 
ciate the rapid pace of events in the modern 
world, who realize the need for strong, af- 
firmative, imaginative action, still look to the 
Democratic Party for leadership. And they 
have good reasons. They have not been dis- 
appointed. 

President Kennedy promised to get this 
country moving again. He is making it move 
again, When this administration came into 
office, the Nation's spirit and economy were 
both Today they are revitalized. 

We are in the 32d month of economic ex- 
pansion, one of the longest sustained peace- 
time booms in our history. Employment 
now exceeds 70 million people. The Nation’s 
income and output are both at an all-time 
high. For the first time in our history, the 
average wage of factory workers now exceeds 
$100 a week. Inflation has been held in 
check, so that larger pay envelopes represent 
a real increase in purchasing power. 

These achievements have not come about 
easily. As you know, there are powerful men 
and interests in this country who always 
reject social progress, who reject every pro- 
posal directed at the general welfare, who 
stand ready to fight any new gains for the 
average working American and his family. 

Let me read you a few familiar arguments: 

“1. It should be left to private enterprise, 
since public coverage would remove the en- 

and competition of individuals: 

“2. If public funds are utilized, political 
bureaucracy will be rampant; 

“3. A scheme of universal tax-supported 
coverage at the expense of the state is 
socialism; 


“4, Universal tax-supported coverage will 
destroy initiative and ambition, and there 
will thus be a premium for comparative idle- 
ness, to be taken out of the pockets of the 
laborious and conscientious.” 

Are these arguments that were used against 
social security in 1936? Are these arguments 
that were used against medicare or against 
Federal aid to education in 1963? They 
might have been. They sound familiar. But 
in actuality, all of these statements were 
made 132 years ago by opponents of tax- 
supported public schools. They appeared in 
the Philadelphia National Gazette in 1830. 

Unemployment relief, wage and hour laws, 
the abolition of child labor, the Social Se- 
curity Act, and the Federal Employment 
Service were originally met by the same hos- 
tility, the same false slogans, the same 
specious arguments that are being employed 
against President Kennedy’s progressive pro- 

today. 

Let me point out some of President Ken- 
nedy's dramatic accomplishments here in the 
past 24% years: 

The minimum wage was raised to $1.25 an 
hour and the minimum wage law extended 
to cover 3% million additional workers. It 
was the first time since 1938 that new work- 
ers came under the protection of the mini- 
mum wage law. 

The social security system was improved 
with increased minimum benefits, broad- 
ened coverage, and the optional retirement 
age for men set at 62. 

Unemployment benefits were extended for 
2.8 million workers who had exhausted their 
regular benefits. 

The Housing Act of 1961, the most com- 
prehensive and far reaching housing program 
in congressional history, was passed. It pro- 
vides major expansion of urban renewal, 
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public housing, aid to local mass transit, and 
larger low-interest loans to stimulate home 
improvements. 

The 1961 omnibus farm bill expanded the 
use of marketing orders, extended the school 
milk program, increased food for peace, and 
provided the first wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams since World War II. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration 
was created to help bring new industries and 
new jobs to depressed areas. The ARA is now 
working in 1,000 urban and rural areas and 
has already made 85,000 jobs possible. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act was passed to retrain men and women 
whose skills have become obsolete through 
automation. Since last August, more than 
1,800 training projects for 66,000 unemployed 
or underemployed workers haye been ap- 
proved. 

The $900 million accelerated Public Works 
Act, which will provide jobs to half a million 
Americans. 

As a result of these and other measures 
to provide jobs and stimulate the economy, 
the gross national product has grown at an 
average rate of 5.5 percent under President 
Kennedy as opposed to a rate of 2.1 percent 
under the former administration. In the last 
2% years gross national product has gone up 
nearly $80 billion. Industrial production is 
up 18 percent. Total personal income is up 
$50 billion. Labor income is up $38 billion. 

Despite these remarkable achievements, 
much remains to be done. Our economy’s 
performance still does not measure up to its 
full potential. 

Right now, some $30 billion of annual pro- 
duction potential is going unused. Ten per- 
cent of our industrial plant capacity lies 
idle. Although most of us are prosperous, 
almost 4 million of our fellow citizens were 
unable to find work in August—5.5 percent 
of the entire work force. 

A disturbingly high portion of these unem- 
ployed are teenagers. The postwar war-baby 
boom is now coming of age. During the mid- 
sixties, the labor force will have to absorb 
nearly 3 million young people each year, a 
million more each year than in the midfifties. 

The direct costs of unemployment last 
year—including such things as unemploy- 
ment insurance, railroad insurance, employ- 
ment services, and the like—have been put 
at $4.7 billion. Its indirect costs were equal- 
ly high. I have no need to tell you that 
the terrible human cost in tragedy and tra- 
vail, in drained morale and broken spirits is 
the highest cost of all; a cost that cannot 
be calculated. 

President Kennedy’s tax bill, which calls 
for both an $11 billion cut in taxes and tax 
reform, is designed to help end this terrible 
human idleness and material waste. Its 
purpose is to bolster the economy and stim- 
ulate employment. It will benefit every fam- 
ily and aid every community in every sec- 
tion of the Nation. I urge you to give it 
your fullest support. 

The brilliant advances made in the past 
2% years have not been restricted to eco- 
nomic gains. We have recaptured the initi- 
ative in international events. Concrete for- 
ward steps have been taken in the difficult 
road to an honorable, just, and sound peace. 

In recent weeks two important agreements 
have been reached with the Soviet Union. 
One is the so-called “hot line,” a direct line 
between the Kremlin and the White House 
to be used in emergency situations. This 
is an important device to prevent miscalcu- 
lation or fateful misunderstanding in a fast 
moving or dangerous situation, such as last 
year’s Cuba crisis. 

The second is, of course, the test ban 
treaty, which bars nuclear tests in the air, 
in space and on the water. It has been 
hailed all over the world as a historic step 
in lessening tensions and in preserving hu- 
manity from the unknown dangers of nuclear 
fallout. It has provided an opportunity and 
pause during which, in President Kennedy’s 
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words, “both sides can now gain new con- 
fidence and experience in concrete collabo- 
rations for peace.” 

The President has made clear that while 
we will continue to take every step to break 
down the walls of hostility, we will at all 
times maintain our guard. In Cuba last 
year, the President demonstrated that he 
can stand up to any Soviet threat or bluff 
and that we shall tolerate no interference 
with the rights and interests of this Nation. 

In aH these matters the President has had 
RALPH YARBOROUGH’S unswerving support. 
RALPH was an influential supporter of the 
nuclear test ban, of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, and the food-for-peace program. He 
was also a cosponsor of the Peace Corps, one 
of the most sensational successes of this 
administration. The Peace Corps will have 
10,000 volunteers working in 37 countries 
by the end of this fiscal year. It has cap- 
tured the imagination of the world, and 
brought the image of American idealism to 
the newly emerging nations. 

Among the superb achievements of the 
last 2½ years, none has been more impelling 
than the American feats of space exploration. 
During this time the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration has launched 
more than 80 space vehicles. They have in- 
cluded not only the dramatic manned-or- 
bital space flights, but weather and com- 
munications satellites and deep space probes, 
that have brought with them invaluable 
scientific discoveries and data. As a result 
of better quality control measures and ex- 
perience, the success factor in launching 
has sixfold since 1960. The 
Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston, initi- 
ated by this administration to achieve an 
early manned-lunar landing, is an example 
of the brilliant scientific teamwork that has 
gone into the space effort. 

All these steps have been taken over the 
violent and emotional opposition of the re- 
actionaries. The radical right in this coun- 
try is noisy, powerful, and well financed, 
and in many places it seems to be in the 
ascendancy. Theirs is essentially a nega- 
tive and hysterical reaction to everything 
about them. It is a nostalgia for a simpler 
time, in a society that never was. It is not 
an attempt to solve problems, it is a desire 
to wish them away. 

The members of the lunatic fringe are 
masterful at oversimplification. They talk 
much and loudly about patriotism, but will- 
fully ignore the great complexities and ter- 
rible dangers of the modern world. They 
think that foreign policy is best conducted by 
rattling sabers and threatening nuclear dis- 
aster. 

If they ever should gain power in this 
country, they would bring on vast chaos and 
disorder, and threaten us all with annihila- 
tion. “Foreign policy in the modern world,” 
President Kennedy said last month, “does 
not lend itself to simple black and white 
choices of good or evil. * * * The purpose of 
foreign policy is not to provide an outlet for 


. our sentiments of hope or indignation; it is 


to shape real events in a real world.” 

The American people will not be fooled 

by the radical right’s brand of fraudulent 
patriotism. RALPH YARBOROUGH's views are 
the direct antithesis of theirs—liberal, dem- 
ocratic, for people. He deals with “real 
events in a real world,” not in demagogic 
cold war emotionalism. ‘That is why they 
would so much like to drive him out of the 
Senate. Let us pray that they do not suc- 
ceed. 
I wish RaLPH many more years of success. 
With your help he will be able to continue 
his magnificent work for the people of Texas 
and for his country. 


SALUTE TO Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH 
(By J. Frank Dobie) 
I salute RALPH YARBOROUGH not as a liberal 
nor as a conservative. It is not enough that 
the elected representative of liberal-voting 
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citizens be liberal; it is not enough that the 
representative of conservative-voting citi- 
zens be conservative. 

While the great Edmund Burke was in a 
Tace to be elected from Bristol to the House 
of Commons, he said, in effect, to the voters: 
“My opponent promises that if elected he will 
vote according to your will, as you choose. I 
can only promise to inform myself on issues 
and to vote as an informed conscience 
directs.” A thoroughly informed conscience 
is a rarity. 

I have known RALPH YARBOROUGH as friend 
and man for many years, He is perhaps the 
best read man that Texas has ever sent to 
Washington. His cultivated and disciplined 
mind is always seeking information on sub- 
jects that Government must act upon. Like 
other individuals, he travels in a certain di- 
rection, but his mind is not closed to facts 
and conditions warranting a change of mind. 
The power of intellect to weigh knowledge 
and to judge justly is his. 

We are all for gain. I myself should not 
always promise and vote as Senator RALPH 
Yarnorovcn has promised and voted, but 
mark this: The only gain he has ever sought, 
consistently or inconsistently, has been pub- 
lic gain. He does not try to milk the public 
for private profit. He seeks the good of peo- 
ple: Nor is his consideration of humanity 
provincial minded. 

Every man and every woman is judged by 
his or her sense of values. Whenever the 
majority of others in any democracy have a 
high sense of values that country will have 
become a Utopia. When values of life— 
Values beyond money, values that express 
civilization, enlightenment, and justice for 
the human race come up, we can count on 
Senator RALPH YarsorovucnH to stand for 
those values. 

I salute him for his sense of civilized 
values, for his sense of justice, for his en- 
lightened Intellect, for his decency as a 
human being, and for his integrity. 


The Turn in Vietnam 
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HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


Or Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the November 4, 1963, edition of 
the Wall Street Journal: 

THE TURN IN VIETNAM 

Whether the forcible overthrow of the 
Diem regime bodes good or ill no man can 
now say. What it doès do is leave a lot 
of important questions unanswered about 
southeast Asia and U.S. foreign policy in 
gencral, 

At the moment, Washington seems pleased 
at the turn of events, despite the apparent 
assassinations of President Diem and his 
brother. And it is at least moderately en- 
couraging that the military leaders in South 
Vietnam are pledged to turn the Govern- 
ment over to civilians under more demo- 
cratic auspices than prevailed under Diem, 
and to prosecute the war against the Com- 
munists more forcefully. 

But let no one, including Washington, 
forget that this is a military coup, in de- 
fiance of a solemn constitution, the very 
thing which Washington bitterly deplores 
when it occurs in Latin America. Moreover, 
the U.S. Government was heavily involved 
in it, whether it engineered the overthrow 
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or not. At a minimum, the U.S. Govern- 
ment used its pressures to encourage an 
uprising. 

We do not say this is necessarily avoid- 
able, South Vietnam would long since have 
fallen to the Communists were it not for the 
deep US, commitment of troops and money. 
If that is the kind of thing we must do, 
then it only stands to reason that we must 
use our force not only against the Commu- 
nists but to insure, as best we can, that 
political chaos does not sabotage that ef- 
fort. Indeed, one of the more hopeful pros- 
pects is that perhaps now we and Vietnam 
ean get on with the main business. 

What is less edifying is the draft which 
we have permitted for years in southeast 
Asia. We gave up in Laos, which is under- 
standable in the circumstances, but the U.S. 
Government didn't have to try to fool the 
peoplé by calling it a sound settlement. 

In Vietnam the United States couldn't 
seem to figure out what it was doing. It is 
at least conceivable that a more adept di- 
plomacy, plus the same kinds of pressures 
used in the present instance, could have 
softened the Vietnamese political troubles 
and hence averted the coup. In retrospect 
it appears as though our Government had 
never heard of Buddhists until they started 
rioting last May. 

That is the dismaying thing, not only 
about Vietnam but almost every other for- 
eign policy matter. The Government seems 
to be constantly taken by surprise by events, 
even when it may have been partly instru- 
mental in bringing them about. 

The State Department can't seem to un- 
derstand De Gaulle until he starts acting as 
many predicted he would, The United States 
constantly confuses Europe with policy 
switches and the only conclusion is that the 
U.S. Government itself is confused, even 
with all its resources of money, intelligence 
gathering and political leverage. 

We profoundly hope the Vietnam coup 
will turn out to be a victory for the Viet- 
namese people and the struggle against com- 
munism, It is difficult to see it as a mani- 
festation of a farsighted American foreign 
policy. 


Stockpile Ruckus 
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HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp an editorial entitled “Stockpile Ruc- 
kus,” which was published yesterday in 
the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STOCKPILE Ruckus 

After more than 20 months of noisy com- 
plaints, a Senate subcommittee has pro- 
duced a bill theoretically designed to make 
some sense of the Government’s enormous 
stockpile program. 

This program was begun after World War IT 
in an avowed effort to assure that in event 
of a new war the country would be supplied 
with critical materlals—instead of having to 
scrounge desperately for its war needs after 
hostilities had begun. 

The idea was sound, but like so many good 
ideas it ran into excesses. Senator STUART 
SYMINGTON, who headed the investigation 
sparked by President Kennedy, emphasizes 
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charges of what the President called un- 
conscionable profits. But the President 
also complained that the stockpile had an 
excess supply, worth $3.4 billion, which he 
said “astonished” him. 

The latest report of Congress Joint Com- 
mittee on Nonessential Expenditures covers 
the stockpile program for last June. It 
shows that in this month the overall stocks 
were slightly reduced. 

But in the same month, according to the 
Joint Committee, the Government bought 
more aluminum, bauxite, bismuth, chromite, 
industrial diamonds, fluorspar, graphite, lead, 
mica, tantalum, thorium, tungsten, and 
zinc—although all of these materials already 
were in excess. 

If the stockpile excesses were as aston- 
ishing as the President and Senator SYMING- 
TON have been saying, how is it this situa- 
tion is being corrected by making it worse? 
What goes on here? 


Some Pertinent Questions on Vietnam 
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HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
questions remain unanswered on the 
events of recent days in Vietnam. 

Although press accounts are now sup- 
plying us with more information on the 
coup which ousted the Diem regime and 
subsequent takeover by the military 
junta, the extent of U.S. involvement has 
not yet been clarified by the State De- 
partment and other interested Federal 
agencies. 

On Monday I asked some questions on 
the Vietnam situation in a speech on the 
floor of the House. Today I wish to sug- 
gest additional questions which require 
answers. 

Was the advisability of a coup against 
Diem and the U.S. role in such a devel- 
opment the subject of high-level discus- 
sions subsequent to the August 20 raid 
on Buddhist pagodas? 

When the decision was made to curtail 
U.S. economic and military assistance to 
the Diem regime, was consideration given 
to the effect such action might have in 
encouraging the military to perpetrate 
a coup? 

How can our policies toward the ruling 
junta in South Vietnam be spared with 
our policies toward ruling juntas in the 
Dominican Republic and Honduras? 

Is it not the policy of the United States 
to extend asylum to save those whose 
lives are in danger. Why was Ngo Dinh 
Can surrendered to the military after the 
Diem-Nhu experience? 

Did Ambassador Lodge go to Vietnam 
with any instructions which might have 
made him sympathetic to a coup at- 
tempt? 

What effect will these developments in 
Vietnam and U.S. involvement in the 
coup have on our allies in SEATO, in 
Europe, and most particularly in Central 
and South America? 

Is there any evidence that the CIA and 
the DIA might have been working at 
cross purposes, with one of the agencies 
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favoring a coup, and the other opposing? 
Does there not seem indeed to be a need 
for a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Intelligence to look into these matters? 

It is my hope that Members of Con- 
gress and the Nation will soon be given 
the answers to these questions in order 
to restore faith in the executive depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Joseph Alsop, in two recent col- 
umns, has raised some interesting ques- 
tions and made some pertinent observa- 
tions on the coup in Vietnam. I com- 
mend the attention of my colleagues to 
Mr. Alsop's columns of November 4, 
“Farewell to Diem,” and November 6, 
Blood on Our Hands?” 

The articles follow: 

FAREWELL TO DIEM 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

What happened in Saigon was bound to 
happen, for the tragically simple reason that 
Ngo Dinh Nhu finally lost all grip on reality, 
while President Ngo Dinh Diem though sane 
enough himself, nonetheless saw the outer 
world through the half-mad eyes of his 
brother. 

Even in Washington, halfway around the 
world, it is easy to imagine the climate of 
the last days and weeks of the Diem regime. 
As long as 2 months ago, when this reporter 
was in Saigon, the army leaders were al- 
ready beginning to rally around Gen. Duong 
Van Minh, because they had already con- 
cluded that President Diem’s government was 
no longer viable. 

Even then it was clear that if Diem did not 
take the “needed steps to make his govern- 
ment viable once more,” the army leaders 
would eventually take steps to find a new 
government. From that time until the grim 
climax, the preparations for the coup d'etat 
went forward without interruption, spurred 
onwards in recent weeks by the cuts in Amer- 
ican aid to Vietnam, 

The tension must have been all but un- 
bearable in the last fortnight or so. For 
by then Ngo Dinh Nhu, of course, knew 
that something was afoot, yet dared not 
strike preventively for fear of causing a 
counterstrike; while the coup leaders, of 
course, knew of Nhu's knowledge, yet neither 
dared nor desired to turn back. So each 
side continued without flinching, like mere 
automata in the hard grip of fate, until 
the final roar of tank artillery. 

This isa sad end. The fashion, nowadays, 
is to forget the debt owed to Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Yet Diem alone had the guts to put down the 
gangster sets“ that the French had used as 
eliies in the Indo-China war. And Diem 
alone had the sturdiness and determination 
that assured South Vietnam's survival in 
the first chaotic years. Without Diem, in- 
deed, Saigon today would almost certainly be 
ruled from Hanoi. The Communists them- 
selves for years expected South Vietnam to 
fall to them automatically, like a ripe fruit. 
They only launched the present civil war 
when Diem left them no room for doubt that 
their happy expectations would never be 
realized. 


In those early days, when this reporter 
was also in Saigon, Diem, the brave na- 
tionalist, was the hero of the breastbeaters, 
and the target for the breastbeaters’ in- 
dignation were the wicked French colonials, 
who then hated Diem. But as breastbeaters 
always need someone or something to be im- 
dignant about, and as the French faded 
from the scene and only Diem was left, the 
breastbeaters naturally turned on Diem at 
last. 

In truth, the breastbeaters played a ma- 
jor role in this tragedy, not least because 
they strongly influenced the first American 
reaction, when the Communists finally gave 
the signal for a full-scale civil war. As a 
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sample of the futile twaddle talked in the 
U.S. Embassy in Saigon at that critical mo- 
ment, it is only necessary to record one fact. 

When the war began in bloody earnest, 
President Diem decided to arm the civil 
guard, whose members have suffered more 
casualties by now than any other force 
fighting the Communists, Yet for months 
on end, this decision of Diems met with 
angry, obstinate American resistance, on the 
singular ground that an armed police force 
did not conform with the best and highest 
principles: of Asian democrary. 

The recent tragedy was directly rooted in 
that time before President Kennedy im- 
posed more order and realism on U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. Ngo Dinh Nhu, in particular, 
was permanently warped by his memories 
of the earlier period. He could never take 
advantage of the new opportunity that was 
offered to him in 1961, because he could 
never quite believe the opportunity was real 
in view of what had gone before. In the 
conduct of the war, the team of Ambassador 
Frederick Nolting and Gen. Paul Harkins 
made great progress. But in the politics of 
Saigon, and in his dealings with the United 
States, Nhu plunged onward from folly to 
folly, always dragging Diem behind him. 
And so the end came at last for both Nhu 
and Diem—the end which might well have 
been averted by more practical common- 
sense at the outset. 

The question now, it must be added, is 
whether practical commonsense or the out- 
cries of the breastbeaters are to prevail in 
Washington. As was unavoidable, the Diem 
regime has been supplanted by a military 
junta. Procuring efficient, honest. energetic 
government from a military junta is not easy 
at the best of times. 

This difficult task will be rendered all but 
impossible it Washington uses its vast le- 
verage in Saigon to satisfy the breastbeaters, 
by seeking to stage a virtuous comedy of 
civil government, Creating a workable civil 
government in Vietnam is simply not feasi- 
ble in the midst of civil war. Let the war be 
won first, as it can be won, and let the Viet- 
namese settle their own political affairs 
thereafter. These are the practical rules to 
follow, whatever the breastbeaters may say. 


Bioop on Our HANDS? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The American role in the bloodstained but 
purgative coup in South Vietnam is a sub- 
ject demanding serious inquiry, if only be- 
cause so much bosh Is sure to be talked about 
it unless the facts are understood. 

Beginning, then, at the beginning, the 
American Government was of course aware 
that the leaders of the Vietnamese Army 
were talking with one another about ways 
and means of displacing President Ngo Dinh 
Diem. Indeed, there was no way to avoid 
being aware of this. 

As long as 2 months ago, when this re- 
porter was in Saigon, he was taken into the 
confidence of one of the most active organig- 
ers of the coup. This member of the future 
junta listed the other generais who had al- 
ready placed themselves under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Duong Van Minh; he said the 
coup would come soon; and he actually asked 
that the information be transmitted at once 
to Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Long before the coup occurred, therefore, 
it was quite clear there was trouble ahead. 
The expectation of early trouble in fact led 

of Defense Robert McNamara to 
send his personal plane to Saigon, so that 
Ambassador Lodge could make his planned 
visit to Washington without the extra days 
away from his post required for travel by 
the commercial airlines. 

That simple fact in turn reveals another 
aspect of the story, While aware that trou- 
ble was brewing, the U.S. Government was in 
no sense a party to the preparations for the 
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coup. Otherwise, the plan would never have 
been made for this Lodge trip to Washing- 
ton, which was so abruptly forestalled when 
the coup took place. 

Until the very eve of the coup, moreover, 
Ambassador Lodge continued his fruitless 
effort to persuade President Diem to set his 
house in order, His last attempt was made 
on Sunday, October 27, when Diem invited 
Lodge to join him on a visit of inspection 
in the countryside. 

The long day with Diem gave the Ambas- 
sador the opportunity to discuss both the 
state of affairs in Vietnam, and its effects on 
United States-Vietnamese relations, in de- 
tail and at great length. He offered a list 
of modest but significant steps which Diem 
could take to relax the tension in Saigon, 
and to improve the climate in Washington. 
Every item on the Lodge list was categori- 
cally vetoed by Diem. 

Lodge then asked Diem whether he had 
any suggestions of his own about possible 
means of escape from the impasse. Diem 
merely gave the Ambassador “a blank look 
and changed the subject.“ as Lodge subse- 
quently reported, Yet on Monday Lodge re- 
turned to the attack with Diem's intelligent 
and flexible Minister of Defense, Nguyen 
Dinh Thuan. 

Thuan, who described the program pressed 
by Lodge on Diem as “extremely moderate,” 
promised to go to Diem and see whether his 
persuasions would have any effect. His first 
report was decidedly encouraging. But the 
second report from Thuan, the next day, was 
a gloomy, final negative. Diem's brother, 
the all-powerful and half-mad Ngo Dinh 
Nhu, had had his say in the interval. 

In short, there was no way to save Diem 
and Nhu from themselves. Or rather, there 
was only one way. It was indicated to Sec- 
retary McNamara just before he left Vietnam 
by the able Englishman, Prof. Patrick Honey, 
who is the unusual expert on Vietnam with- 
cut a personal px to grind. 

“You must understand,” Honey told Mc- 
Namara, “that the Diem regime will surely 
be destroyed by a coup unless the U.S. Gov- 
ernment makes a ringing reassertion of con- 
fidence in Diem and support for his govern- 
ment as soon as you get back to Washing- 
ton." 

McNamara gave Honey's judgment to Pres- 
ident Kennedy as his own judgment. But 
no reassertion of confidence in the Diem re- 
gime was possible, simply because the U.S. 
Government had quite rightly lost confi- 
dence in the Diem regime. 

Such are the facts. They constitute an 
interesting moral problem, On the one hand, 
the U.S. Government had foreknowledge that 
a coup was being considered. In addition, 
the U.S. Government could have forestalled 
the coup—by stultifying itself. But the U.S. 
Government refused to stultify itself. Diem 
refused to put his house in order. And so 
the coup took place. 


Resolution Adopted by the Board of 
Trustees of the Unitarian Universalist 
Association on October 14, 1963 
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or 
HON. NEIL STAEBLER 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 
Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
board of trustees of the Unitarian Uni- 


versalist Association on October 14 
adopted a resolution urging that Con- 
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gress approve a strong civil rights 
program, 

I take this opportunity to insert the 
resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The board of trustees of the Unitar- 
ian Universalist Association, recognizing 
the seriousness of the deep racial crisis 
which has gripped the United States in 
recent months and weeks, and reaffirm- 
ing the traditional concern of Unitarians 
and Universalists for the supreme worth 
of every human personality, the dignity 
of man, and the use of the democratic 
method in human relationships, respect- 
fully urges that the Congress of the 
United States enact meaningful, com- 
prehensive civil rights legislation to re- 
dress the legitimate grievances of the 
Negroes and members of other minority 
groups. 

To this end, we endorse the substance 
and intent of H.R. 7152 and S. 1751 to 
strengthen voting rights, make discrimi- 
nation in public accommodations unlaw- 
ful, speed public school desegregation, 
establish a Community Relations Serv- 
ice to mediate racial disputes, extend the 
life of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights for 4 years and give it added 
responsibilities, authorize withholding of 
Federal funds from programs that are 
administered in discriminatory fashion; 
and establish as a permanent Commis- 
sion the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. 

We urge especially that the Congress 
erase the humiliation which accompan- 
ies the members of minority groups 
when they are refused accommodations 
or service in hotels, motels, restaurants, 
business establishments or places of 
amusement, and that a public accommo- 
dations law cover all establishments, of 
whatever size. 

In addition, we urge that amendments 
be made to the bill to add a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
to cover hiring, firing, and promotion in 
all types of employment and member- 
ship in labor organizations engaged in 
interstate commerce. And, further, that 
the bill be amended to give the U.S. At- 
torney General power to bring civil suits 
in all cases where Americans are denied 
their constitutional rights because of 
race or religion. 

The civil rights program before the 
Congress represents minimal objectives 
at this critical point in our Nation's his- 
tory. One hundred years after the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the Ameri- 
can Negro finds that in education, in 
employment, in housing, in the exercise 
of his rights of citizenship, he is still a 
second-class citizen. The Congress 
should therefore act this year to bring 
to fulfillment the promise of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 


Halleck Didn’t Sell Out on Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
attach herewith an article by Roscoe 
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Drummond, taken from the Washington 
Post of Monday, November 4, which I 
think will be of considerable interest to 
my colleagues in the House: 
FAITHFUL ro Party: HALLECK Dipn’r SELL 
Out on RIGHTS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The story is going the rounds that on the 
sunny morning after he had done so much 
to rescue the civil rights bill and assure it 
Republican support, House minority leader 
CHARLES HALLECK found an odd gift perched 
ominously atop his desk: A big black um- 
brella a la Neville Chamberlain. 

Whether the incident is real or apocryphal, 
the meaning is the same—that someone is 
accusing HALLECK of selling out to the Demo- 
crats, of throwing away an opportunity to 
harass the Kennedy administration by stymy- 
ing civil rights. 

The implication of this Munich-esque 
charge is that HALLECK in giving his backing 


_to the bipartisan civil rights bill is deserting 


Republican Party policy. 

Such a charge is inaccurate, untrue, and 
unfair, HALLECK is implementing Repub- 
lican policy. His politics-at-any-price Re- 
publican critics are not. 

The Republican record in Congress, the 
Republican commitments in its 1960 na- 
tional platform and the majority views of 
the Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives all prove that HALLECK, far 
from shoving civil rights down the throat 
of his party, is in fact acting faithfully in 
behalf of established party policy. Here is 
the record: 

On the passage of the first civil rights bill 
in 80 years—in 1957—House Republicans 
voted 151 for, only 15 against. (The Demo- 
cratic vote was 128 for, against.) On the 
same bill Senate Republicans voted 37 for, 
none against. (Senate Democrats voted 23 
for, 15 against.) 

The next civil rights bill was in 1959. This 
time House Republicans voted 80 for, 8 
against. (House Democrats voted 141 for, 
73 against.) On the same bill, Senate Re- 
publicans voted 28 for, 1 against. (Senate 
Democrats voted 43 for, 17 against.) 

Hatteck is acting in accord with this 
party record. 

The 1960 Republican national platform 
committed the party as follows: “We pledge 
the full use of the power, resources, and lead- 
ership of the Federal Government to elimi- 
nate discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” 

HALLECK is helping his party to carry out 
this pledge. 

Early in this session of Congress—in Janu- 
ary, well ahead of any action by the White 
House—42 House Republicans took the ini- 
tiative to jointly introduce a wide-ranging 
civil rights bill. In June, still ahead of the 
White House, 31 House Republicans added a 
further civil rights measure. 

Last week Representative WILLIAM M. 
McCuttocn, of Ohio, ranking Republican 
member of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and GOP Representative JOHN LINDSAY, of 
New York, salvaged civil rights from hope- 
less deadlock by negotiating the terms of 
a strong bill capable of winning decisive 
bipartisan support. 

It was this bill to which HALLECK gave his 
indispensable support. From the whole rec- 
ord it is obvious that he is not acting to 
impose a civil rights position on a reluctant 
party but is responding to Republican initia- 
tive. 

The Republican actions cited above not 
only solidified the Republican Party at this 
session, but helped to encourage and stimu- 
late the White House to pursue a more active 
course than was visible before the antidis- 
crimination demonstrations. Since then 
Mr. Kennedy has boldly galvanized his own 
party in Congress. 

The result: A bipartisan agreement which 
puts the welfare of the Nation ahead of party 
maneuver. 
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Pay Raise Bonanza 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that the pay of high-ranking Govern- 
ment officials does not match the salaries 
of many corporation executives has been 
cited as justification for enactment of 
pending legislation to provide lush pay 
increases for the top brass of the execu- 
tive and judicial branches of Govern- 
ment and Members of Congress. 

The absurdity of this argument is il- 
lustrated in an editorial in the November 
1, 1963 issue of the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Daily Courier. I commend the editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

GOVERNMENT NEVER WILL MATCH PRIVATE 

SALARIES 


A pay raise bonanza for all Federal execu- 
tive officials and Members of Congress has 
been voted oùt of the House committee. 

This bill would increase the pay of Su- 
preme Court justices from $35,000 to $45,000, 

It would raise the pay of the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House from 
$35,000 to $45,000. 

Pay of cabinet officers would be increased 
from $25,000 to $35,000. 

Members of Congress would receive $32,000 
in place of the present $22,500. 

It can be demonstrated, of course, that the 
pay of top governmental executives does not 
match that paid to corporation executives. 
Some school superintendents and college 
presidents are paid more than cabinet of- 
ficials with much greater responsibilities. 
Some union international presidents are 
paid more than Members of Congress. 

But there is another side of the story. 
Justices of the Supreme Court are appointed 
for life and earn a guaranteed salary until 
retirement age without penalty for declining 
mental or physical capability. The record 
does not show that any outstanding jurists 
have turned down a Supreme Court appoint- 
ment because the salary was inadequate. 

Likewise, the Government has been able 
to obtain the services of many top execu- 
tives from business without offering them a 
comparable salary. The Secretaries of De- 
fense under both the Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy administrations were formerly top ex- 
ecutives in the automobile industry. 

It would be wrong to remunerate these 
men inadequately simply because they are 
willing to accept a Government job as a 
public service. But it is unlikely that the 
Government would ever pay a salary com- 
mensurate with what they could earn in 
private business. Even with the big sal- 
ary increase proposed, such men could be 
recruited only because of their desire to 
serve the public and because of the prestige 
involved, 

There is no objective yardstick of what a 
man is worth. The only basis for deter- 
mining salaries is what must be paid to get 
competent men and women. If we are to 
judge the fairness of Government salaries 
in relation to income in the private sector of 
the economy, then the President of the 
United States should be paid as much as 
Paul Getty or other multimillionaires. 

This indicates the absurdity of basing Goy- 
ernment salaries on such a comparison. If 
pay is the only way to get competent men in 
Government service, then the Government 
is always going to be out-bid by monetary 
opportunities outside Government. This is 
not necessarily an argument against Govern- 
ment salary increases but it is an effective 
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argument against the comparisons being 
cited as justification for the salary increases 


proposed, 


The Vast Amount of Money Gambled 
Every Year in the 24 States That Have 
Parimutuel Betting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several months, I have brought to the 
attention of the Members of this Con- 
gress the vast amounts of money gam- 
bled, legally and illegally, every year in 
each of the 24 States that have pari- 
mutuel betting. 

I have discussed in a series of 24 state- 
ments inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recor, the panorama of gambling and 
crime in these States and how we have, 
because of our stubborn refusal to open 
our eyes to the bold print of common- 
sense, turned this Nation into a gam- 
blers’ paradise. 

We have, Mr. Speaker, thanks to the 
hypocrites and the bluenose moralists, 
helped the underworld crime syndicates 
to fatten themselves from untapped 
gambling revenues and allowed them to 
expand their illicit activities into a na- 
tionwide web of dirt. We have permitted 
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gambling in the United States to grow 
into a gigantic tax-free $100 billion a 
year monopoly which has supported and 
will continue to support, unchained and 
uncontrolled, every filthy ramification of 
underworld activity. 

We have, by permitting this tax-free 
business to fall. into the hands of the 
crime syndicates, heavily subsidized the 
forces of organized crime which, in turn, 
has corrupted the processes of law en- 
forcement and government. 

We have paid and will continue to pay 
a steep price for the foolishness and 
blindness of those who refuse to recog- 
nize and control the natural human urge 
to gamble. We have made America the 
playground of crime syndicate opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is very difficult for our 
hard-pressed taxpayers to understand 
our Government’s sanctimonious atti- 
tude about gambling when we know that 
gambling is a $100 billion a year indus- 
try which is the chief source of revenue 
to the underworld. Our entire ostrich- 
like attitude is beyond human compre- 
hension. 

Only a Government-run lottery can 
legally satisfy the American thirst to 
gamble—only a Government-operated 
lottery can shut off this tremendous flow 
of billions of dollars to the underworld 
mob—only Government regulation and 
control of gambling through a national 
lottery can cut into these billions of dol- 
lars now siphoned off by the crime 
syndicates. 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, to ex- 


Tabulation on gambling in 24 States 
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change our rose-colored glasses of wish- 
ful thinking for the more accurate lenses 
of financial and social reality. Just as 
repeal of prohibition brought an end 
to the bootleg era and tremendous new 
revenues to our Treasury, so would the 
end of hypocrisy in our treatment of 
gambling strike a lethal blow at organ- 
ized gambling and pump a substantial 
part of these moneys into our Govern- 
ment coffers. 

In 1962 24 States, listed below, enjoyed 
a total parimutuel turnover of $3.7 bil- 
lion which brought into State treasuries 
legally, over $288 million. According to 
the testimony before the McClellan com- 
mittee, 1644 times as much money is 
wagered off the racetracks on horses as 
is bet on the tracks. The total national 
offtrack betting turnover allocated to 
these 24 States is estimated at over $2812 
billion. This, according to the McClellan 
hearings, represents only 42 percent of 
the total illegal gambling in these States. 
It can be estimated therefore, that the 
total illegal gambling in all 24 States ap- 
proaches about $60 billion. Out of these 
funds, almost $6 billion—10 percent of 
the total turnover—goes right into the 
filthy pockets of the gambling crime syn- 
dicates. 

How much longer are we going to con- 
tinue to subsidize the forces of organized 
crime? How much longer are we going 
to keep the crime syndicates fat and 
happy? How much longer are we going 
to continue to make America the gam- 
blers’ paradise? What are we waiting 
for? 


Estimate 1 1 
State Parimutucl off-track | gambling State 
turnover, 1002 betting estimate 
in 1962 
Millions Millions 

1, $21, 454, 342 $360 $7. 14. 

2. 24, 112, 950 495 1,000 15. 

3. 522,046,261 4, 300 9, 000 16. 

4. 16, 013,019 490 1,000 17. 

5. 97, 666, 216 125 250 18. 

6. 157, 796, 388 1,375 3,000 19. Ohio 

; A 342,620, 765 2,795 5,600 20. Oregon... 

8. 57, 920, 587 M45 2,000 21. Rhode Island.. 

9. 45, 572,223 905 2,000 22. South Dakota 
10. 15, 332, 728 205 600 23. Washington 
11. 160, 674, 147 8⁰⁰ 2.000 24. West Virginia 
12. 109, 499, 421 1,425 3,000 
13. 120, 721, 673 2, 190 5. 000 e S, 


10 percent 
Parimutuel profit to 
turnover, 1962 crime 
syndicate 
Millions 
$41, 626, 636 $30 
$1, 659, 975 35 
824, 105, 214 850 
36, 693,249 60 
1, 127,023, 764 1,000 
138, 349, 642 500 
11, 360, 370 100 
95, 026, 350 0 
4,409, 922 35 
27, 088, 502 I, 150 
z 90, 689, 481 1, 110 
-..| 3,669,463, 825 59, 6, 990 


U.N.: Soviet Spy Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
apprehension by the FBI of two members 
of the Soviet delegation to the United 
Nations as participants in a spy plot of- 
fers further evidence that Russia uses 
the U.N. headquarters in New York pri- 
marily as a center for espionage. 

In this regard, I desire to include an 
excellent editorial appearing in the No- 
vember 1, 1963, issue of the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier: 

A new high in arrogance was reached this 


~ 


week when two Soviet diplomats, attached to 
the Soviet delegation to the United Nations, 
were apprehended by the FBI for participa- 
tion in a spy plot. 

“The conduct of the FBI agents was very 
rude,” Yuri A. Romashin, third secretary of 
the Soviet U.N. mission, declared. 

This, we assure you, does not bring tears 
of shame to our eyes. Imagine. The FBI 
agents were rude. They were so crude as to 
believe that an official who enjoys diplomatic 
immunity should not abuse the privilege. 

Hardly less insolent was the remark of John 
William Butenko, the naturalized American 
engineer who is accused of turning over de- 
fense secrets to the Russians. He complained 
about the photographers who appeared at the 
arraignment before the U.S. Commissioner. 
“If they keep on taking pictures they're going 
to ruin my life,” he declared. We doubt if 
the photographers were overcome by remorse. 

Extensive evidence that most if not all 
Soviet personnel with diplomatic immunity 
at the U.N. are engaging in espionage raises 
questions about the hazards of having the 


United Nations located in this country. For 
the presence of U.N. headquarters in New 
York means that the Soviet Union has a rea- 


son for keeping far more diplomats in this 


country than could otherwise be justified. 

The United Nations is useless unless the 
participating governments use it as a means 
of resolving differences. The Russians are 
using it largely as a spy center. 


Groggy Lumbermen Face New Cost Hike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
unemployment rate in my State of 
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Washington is almost 6 percent. In fact, 
the figure runs as high as 84% percent 
in my congressional district which de- 
pends heavily upon logging and timber 
Products. According to the State of 
Washington Employment Security De- 
Partment the increase in unemployment 
during the last week of October was due 
to layoffs in lumber manufacturing be- 
cause of a shortage of logs. 

Well, anyone who wants to look at the 
waterfronts of Everett or Bellingham 
can see logs stacked high for export. 
Most of these logs come from Forest 
Service sales. Our own mills, however, 
cannot afford the increasingly high 
prices they must pay for logs. 

While unemployment increases, the 
Forest Service hikes the price operators 
must pay for Government stumpage. 
This price increase is the result of the 
Forest Service escalator clause which 
requires the purchaser to pay more than 
what he bid if there is an increase in 
the selling price of the finished product. 
Under the formula, saw log prices 
jumped a minimum of $2.65 a thousand 
because the price of lumber and plywood 
gained in the third quarter. Unfortu- 
nately, the $80 a thousand some plywood 
manufacturers received during the quar- 
ter because of a shortage has dropped 
to around $64. This means the gypo“ 
must pay more for his stumpage at a 
ae when he gets less money for his saw 
Ogs. 

I recently returned from my district 
where mills have had to shut down be- 
cause the operators can’t afford to pay 
the increased price forced upon them by 
the Forest Service. It seems to me it is 
incumbent upon the Forest Service to 
work out something to give people logs 
at reasonable prices so that this tre- 
mendous increase in unemployment, to 
which I referred earlier, will discontinue. 
It is an inopportune time for the Forest 
Service to raise prices. 

Mr. Speaker, an article by Gerry Pratt 
in the Oregonian on October 4, 1963, ex- 
Plains what is happening. This article 
is aptly titled “Groggy Lumbermen Face 
New Cost Hike.“ Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the article in the 
Recorp: 

Groccy LUMBERMEN Face New Cost HIKE 

(By Gerry Pratt) 

First there was the lumber strike, 29,000 
men out of the mills, and it lasted 72 days 
and it hurt the industrg in its pocket book, 
where the pickets struck. 

Then there was the settlement; $3 a thou- 
sand it cost the lumber operators with a 
comparable increase in plywood and the 
producers wondered how they would get that 
extra dollar out of an already tight market. 

But now, before the mills have had a 
chance to go chasing their losses, the U.S. 
Forest Service is moving in for its share of 
the strike booty. 

The Government, is cut in on the strike 
because of the Forest Service “escalator” 
clause in national forest timber sales, a 
clause that reflects the price of lumber and 
plywood in the preceding quarter. 

In the third quarter, which was the last 
quarter, the strike shut down close to half 
the industry capacity. Plywood prices 
quoted by those mills that stayed in action, 
climbed from a $60 market to a high of $80 
a thousand. Lumber too took nice gains, 
where the mills were still in business. 
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So now the Forest Service price index is 
to reflect those prices in this quarter's timber 
sales and the results appear disastrous for 
the national forests, some of the industry, 
and most of all the loggers. Saw logs, fol- 
lowing the Forest Service pricing formula, 
will go up a minimum $2.65 a thousand, and 
in the tightly pressed lumber market, that 
can mean more than your profit, it can 
mean a loss. 


BUBBLE POPS FAST 


Plywood logs will reflect even greater price 
gains than lumber, and the peeler log prices 
will increase an estimated $10.76 a thousand, 
thanks to the escalator clause of the sale 
contracts. But the industry can’t pay an 
extra $10.76 a thousand for peelers in a 
market that is close to a break-even price, 
even for the good operators. 

It is history now that the moment the 
strike ended this summer the plywood price 
bubble popped in less time than it takes a 
buyer to hang up the telephone. The $80 
price vanished to $64 and to $60 before more 
than a few of the mills could even get an 
$80 price list out, if any ever did. Lumber 
also lost no time in finding a realistic ad- 
justment. 

So suddenly the industry finds itself back 
to what many have bitterly called profitiess 
prosperity, full production that forces prices 
right down, plus the additional saddle 
weight of the new wage increases, and now 
the Forest Service increase in national for- 
est timber prices. To make the situation 
ever more bitter, many of the operators fac- 
ing the new price squeeze were shut down 
by the Lumber & Sawmill Workers Union or 
the International Woodworkers of America 
and never got in on the gravy the few oper- 
ating mills enjoyed. 

Nobody is taking the Forest Service price 
increases calmly. Three Portland-area mills, 
Multnomah Plywood, Dwyer Lumber & Ply- 
wood, and Linnton Plywood are all reportedly 
looking to other sources for their logs in this 
fourth quarter; some going to inventory, 
some to private sales or Bureau of Land 
Management sales, and some to State timber, 
Some will probably curtail logging opera- 
tions, a move which could cut back 200 or 
more logging jobs in the Portland area alone, 

Under a Forest Service contract a buyer 
can stall a quarter or two, as they will now, 
to miss the price reflecton of the strike 
months. The prices of the fourth quarter 
are certain to reflect the current soft market 
and lower the index on Government timber 
in the early part of next year. 

In the Industrial Forestry Association, the 

tion that handles timber matters 
for the industry, Bill Hagenstein, the execu- 
tive vice president has one recommendation 
for a cure to the situation. 


LAYOFFS WILL HURT 


Hagenstein feels it is a certainty that the 
loggers will soon feel the pinch as the mills 
cut back on their Government timber cut- 
ting. “Those layoffs will be a serious eco- 
nomic setback to our communities, and it 
will ultimately affect employment in the 
sawmills and plywood plants,“ he warned. 
“This is the season when log inventories are 
normally built up for winter production 
when the weather prevents logging in the 
Cascades.” 

In addition to this headache, Hagenstein 
said, there is the heavy blowdown still on 
the forest floor from last year’s Columbus 
Day storm. There is a need for rapid salvage, 
he insisted, much of it in the national for- 
ests. 

“The purpose of Government timber is to 
provide a firm economy for the community 
that depends upon national forest timber,” 
he contended. “It takes a steadily operating 
industry to keep people employed and to 
yield the taxes from profitable business to 
run the Government.” 
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Hagenstein’s answer to All this is addressed 
the 


nize the Forest Service’s responsibility to the 
stability of the communities dependent upon 
national forest timber. What he must do,” 
he insisted, “is adjust the stumpage prices 
to allow continued operations and steady 
employment during the fall and coming win- 
ter.” 

If Freeman does not, the timber industry's 
strike will be felt again this winter, in a 
manner the unions and management are 
only now beginning to foresee. 


Soft on Communism ?—Well, Now, What 
Do You Think? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am enclos- 
ing an editorial which appeared in the 
October issue of a publication entitled 
the Iron Age. 

This editorial was written by Tom 
Campbell, publisher, and I think it 
worthy of the attention of Members of 
Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Iron Age, Oct. 24, 1963] 
Sort OF COMMUNISM?—WELL, Now, WHAT 
Do You THINK? 

The administratoin may not be soft on 
communism—but it sure looks as if it were. 
If you do not think so, look around a bit— 
then recall what things were like a few years 


ago. 

All this is in the name of peace, But so 
were past confidences in the Russians—all of 
which were smashed to smithereens. 

While the ink is still wet on the ban-the- 
bomb entente, the Russians had their little 
party—holding American and British mili- 
tary units up on the way to Berlin. And 
what did Washington say on the highest 
authority? 

They said—first that is—that it was all a 
mistake. Surely Mr. Khrushchey must not 
know what was cooking. Then later, by 
golly, it did look like a planned sortie to put 
the Americans and the British in their places. 

That was quite hard for our striped-pants 
guys to belleve after all the Russian malarky 
about peace, coexistence, friendship, and 
other tried-and-true doublecrosser sweet talk. 

But what turns one’s stomach is to see the 
President of the United States greeting the 
arch doublecrosser, Tito. Not only is this 
guy a Communist of the first water, but he is 
playing the Russians and the Americans 
for fish. And if he isn't doing that, then he 
is in a secret deal with Khrushchev to take 
us for everything we have. 

To see this fellow—picked by Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin over free Yugoslave— 
traveling in the United States as an un- 
official guest ought to gag anyone who re- 
members what he did to freedom-loving 
Yugoslavs. 

Things look mighty strange in Washington 
these days. We interfere with a junta in the 
Dominican Republic, we insult the Canadi- 
ans, we put up with a dictator in South Viet- 
nam, we row with De Gaulle, and we let 
politicians and idiots overrule some dedi- 
cated State Department career people, 
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And while we are being sanctimonious 
about not recognizing the military or dic- 
tators in South America, we carry Tito 
around in cotton bunting. We try our best 
to keep from hurting Mr. Khrushechev's feel- 
ings lest he be mad at us. 

As for the briefing that the Government 
gave to newsmen, saying that the officials 
were aware of perfidy of the Reds, etc., etc., it 
was so much tinsel—in view of what we are 
doing now. Time will prove this. 

A bum is a bum is a bum is a bum—and 
that is about what Tito and his ilk are. Any- 
one who can't see that is hopeless. 


Metrical-Choral Version of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Mr, Al- 
bert Charles Norton, a historial and edu- 
cational specialist, has sent me a copy 
of his metrical-choral version of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. This piece, 
arranged for musical setting and choral 
rendition, is particularly appropriate in 
this month in which we observe the an- 
niversary of that famous address. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Norton's material printed in the Appen- 

dix of the RECORD, 

‘There being no objection, the composi- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LINCOLN'S (GETTYSBURG ApprEess—Ser To 

METRE AND RHYME FOR CHORAL RENDI- 


(By Albert Charles Norton) 
Four score and seven years ago, our fathers 
brought to birth 
A nation on this continent, ordained to bless 
the earth; 
A land conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
all 


To one great proposition: men are equal, 
great and small, 

And now in civil war engaged, we here must 
prove our faith— 

That this our land, with such a stand, sur- 
vive the toll of death. 

We nate i a battefield, a place to dedi- 


To hom ig a men who fought and fell to 
save our country great. 

But we can never hallow, never bless the 
sacred soil: 

The brave, the living, and the dead, have 
done this with their toil. 

The world will little note nor long remem- 
ber what we say, 

Dut it can ne'er forget the meaning of that 
fateful day; 

It is for us, the living, rather, here to dedi- 
cate 

Our lives to that unfinished work they strove 
to culminate: 

That from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion’s pride 

In that great cause for which they gave full 
measure when they died! 

That we here highly now resolve these dead 
died not in vain; 

That this our Nation, under God, no more 
endure such pain, 

But have new birth of freedom, and that 
government henceforth— 

Of, by and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth! 
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Selection of Bernard M. Baruch and Rep- 
resentative Carl Vinson as Great Amer- 
icans for 1963 and 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Editor of Dixie Business, a magazine 
published in Decatur, Ga., has added to 
its list of Great Americans, Bernard M. 
Baruch and Congressman CARL VINSON. 
Also, Vice Adm. William F. Raborn, who 
was largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of the Polaris missile, was named 
by the magazine to its Hall of Fame for 
the Living. 

The magazine and its editor and pub- 
lisher, Hubert F. Lee, are to be com- 
mended for these selections, and I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Lee’s news 
release and accompanying endorsements 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Decatur, Ga.—Bernard M. Baruch and 
Representative Cart Vinson today were 
named a Great American for 1963 and 1964, 
respectively, by the editors of Dixie Busi- 
ness magazine. 

Hubert F. Lee, of Decatur, Ga., for 34 
years editor of Dixie Business, said that Mr. 
VINSON was announced a year in advance as 
he will have served a half-century of dis- 
tinguished public service” in the Congress 
ons 1964—the Lord willing—an alltime rec- 

Vice Adm. Willlam F. Raborn, U.S. Navy 
(retired), who was responsible largely for 
success of the Polaris missile, was named 
to the South’s Hall of Fame for the Living, 
the honor group of 200 living leaders from 
which the “Man of the South” is elected 
each year. Texas-born, Oklahoma-reared, 
Admiral Raborn is now vice president-pro- 
gram ent for Aerojet-General 
Corp., El Monte, Calif. Mr. Baruch has been 
on this honor group since 1953. 

Lt. Cal. John H. Glenn, Jr., U.S. Marine 
Corps, was the Great American for 1962. 
Others have included Dr. Charles F. Ketter- 
ing (1955), Cecille B, DeMille, Helen Keller, 
Tom D. Spies, M.D., Senator Lister Hill, 
Oveta Culp Hobby, and R. Manton Wil- 
son, M.D. 

Pfc. Hubert F. Lee, Jr., U.S. Marine Corps, 
stationed at Camp Lejeune, N.C., is honorary 


chairman of the A Great American" awards 


committee. 

Mr. Baruch, in a letter, wrote Lee: 

“Thank you so much for the honor you 
bestow upon me by naming me the ‘A Great 
American’ for 1963, As I look over the list 
I feel very pleased indeed, particularly to 
be between two such fine men as Colonel 
Glenn and Cart Vinson. Vinson has been a 
wonderful American, especially in the last 
trying years.” 


Senator Lister Hitt, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama, the “A Great American” for 1959: 

“My Dran HUBERT: I commend you on your 
selections of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch and 
Hon. Cart Vinson as the ‘A Great American’ 
for 1963 and 1964 and would be glad to help 
in any way I could.” 

Pfc. Hubert F. Lee, Jr., U.S. Marine Corps 
honorary chairman of the A Great American 
Awards Committee and publisher-designate 
of Dixie Business: “One nice thing about 
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naming Mr. Baruch for 1963 and Representa- 
tive CARL. Vinson for 1964, nobody will have 
to ask ‘Who is he? or What has he done to 
deserve it?” 

Senator Herman TALMADGE, Democrat, of 
Georgia: “Congressman Vinson, who has 
served so long and so statesmanlike in the 
House of Representatives, is most deserving 
of this recognition, and I commend you on 
your choice. In my opinion, it would be 
most appropriate for a national committee 
to honor Congressman VINSON next year as 
he marks a half century of dedicated and 
outstanding public service. 

“With reference to Mr. Bernard Baruch as 
the “A Great American” for 1963, I am in 
complete accord and endorse your selection of 
him for this honor.” 

Dan Haughton, president, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Burbank, Calif. (Born in Ala- 
bama and on the South’s Hall of Fame honor 
group): 

“I was glad to see Admiral Raborn added 
to the ‘Hall of Fame for the Living’ and 
added to the list of nominees for ‘Man of 
the South.’ He is a wonderful person and 
his Navy career was certainly one of dedica- 
tion and service to our country. 

Representative Carin Vinson is an out- 
standing choice as ‘A Great American’ for 
1964. His lifetime of service to his State 
and country makes us all proud we are Amer- 
jeans. Mr. Baruch is a great American in any 
year also.” 

John J. McDonough, president, Georgia 
Power Co., “Representative Vinson is a great 
American and a great statesman. You do well 
to name him the ‘A Great American’ for 1964, 
Mr. Baruch is a grand selection for the 1963 
‘A Great American’ Award.” 

Goy. Carl Sanders, of Georgia: “I certainly 
agree that Mr. Vinson has provided his State 
and his Nation with half a century of dis- 
tinguished public service. I consider the 
honor very appropriate, and know he will be 
delighted to receive it. (It was my pleasure 
to name you and Hubert, Jr., to my staff as 
lieutenant colonels.) .” 

Congressman PHIL M. LANDRUM, Democrat, 
Georgia, “I think the Honorable CARL VIN- 
SON is an excellent selection for your ‘A Great 
American’. award for 1964 or any other 
year.” 

Congressman CHARLES LONGSTREET WELT- 
NER, Democrat, Georgia. “I think your idea 
of naming Mr. VINSON as your ‘A Great Amer- 
ican’ for 1964 is an excellent one. His service 
to our country and to our State certainly is 
worthy of note.” 

Adm. David L. McDonald, U.S. Navy, Chief 
of Naval Operations, in reply to letter re 
Admiral Raborn: 

“There is no doubt that Admiral Raborn 
is a great American—one whose contribu- 
tions to his country and to the preservation 
of its security will long be remembered. 

“I am sure Admiral Raborn would be hon- 
ored by his addition to the South's Hall of 
Fame for the Living honor group. 

“I certainly would be proud to recommend 
him for any honor which citizens of our 
great country might desire to pay him.” 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of 
Missouri (first Secretary of the Air Force and 
himself one of the leaders considered for the 
A Great American Award): 

“There never was a better American or a 
more able one than Vice Admiral Raborn.” 

Rear Adm. E. M. Eller, U.S. Navy, retired, 
in letter dated August 30, 1961: 

“I notice with interest your Hall of Fame 
for the Living. If the ballot can be ex- 
tended I recommend you add Admiral Ra- 
born, father of the Polaris ballistic missile 
submarine: one of the greatest steps forward 
in the security in history.” 

Congressman J. L. Prrcuer, Democrat, of 
Georgia: “I am sure that VIN- 
BON will be delighted with this show of ap- 
preciation on your part for his fine service to 
America and the U.S. Congress.” 
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Don Carter, managing editor, the National 
Observer, former city editor of the Atlanta 
Journal: “I applaud your selection of Mr. 
Vinson. He has certainly made an out- 
standing record for Georgia.“ 

Brig. Gen. William R. (Bill) Wendt, U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired, National Chairman 
Marine Corps Affairs Committee of the Navy 
League of the United States: 

“I am also of the belief that Gen. David 
M. Shoup, U.S. Marine Corps, CMC, and his 
designated successor, Gen. W. M. Greene, Jr., 
U.S. Marine Corps, deserve serious consider- 
ation for the honor in the immediate years 
ahead, 

“Accordingly, I hereby nominate them 
serlatem for A Great American in 1965 and 
1966," (General Shoup was among the top 
seven for this year’s “A Great American” for 
1963 selection—editor's note.) 

Emeliné Nollen, assistant to editor in chief 
and founder 40 years ago of Time magazine, 
Henry R. Luce, another of the top seven 
for “A Great American” for 1963 award: 

“Mr. Luce has asked me to thank you for 
your letter and for the honor that you al- 
most bestowed upon him. 

“Of course, the honor of being thought of 
in the company of Mr. Baruch and the other 
Names you mentioned is a signal one in any 
Case." 


Education Under the Alliance for 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three arti- 
cles on the Alliahce for Progress. 

These articles, which appeared in the 
Wabash, Ind., Plain Dealer and in the 
Peru, Ind., Tribune, describe some of the 
many successes which the Alliance has 
already scored in Latin America. At the 

same time, these articles make us aware 
of the magnitude of the task confronting 
us in Latin America. 

Education is but one facet of the total 
problem confronting most of our neigh- 
bors to the south, but in the long run 
it may be the most basic. It is thus en- 
couraging to note that the Alliance has 
participated in projects such as Opera- 
tion Children, the Mexican National 
Commission for Free Textbooks, and the 
rural teachers program in Bolivia. 

We often tend to evaluate aid pro- 
grams in terms of our own experiences. 
But, the problem in most of Latin Amer- 
ica is not a shortage of classrooms, not a 
need for college facilities; not a need for 
Scientific equipment in the classrooms, 
but a need for people to learn simply 
how to read and write. In Mexico, the 
problem is not whether or not to include 
such alleged “frills” as shops and gym- 
nasiums in the schools, but how they are 
going to be able to build even the most 
rudimentary one-room schools. 

The Alliance, as these articles show, is 
a success in many ways. But, we must 
not allow these achievements to blind 
us to the overwhelming magnitude of the 
task confronting our neighbors to the 
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South. We must also ask ourselves 
again and again just how our aid can be 
most effectively channeled, how it can do 
the most good, and how we can be sure 
that it actually serves its purpose of bet- 
tering the lot of the average man. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer, Sept. 
17, 1963} 
Mexico DEVELOPS PREFAB SCHOOLS To BE USED 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


WASHINGTON.—Some 7,419 new schools 
have been erected cheaply and rapidly under 
Mexico's prefabricated rural school construc- 
tion program. Mexico is now offering to 
teach its techniques to other nations under 
the Alliance for Progress plan. 

Each building can be put up in 36 hours 
with community labor. Local citizens put 
down the platform and erect the prefabri- 
cated materials. They are directed by truck- 
drivers and regional supervisor who deliver 
the building parts. Materials available lo- 
cally are used for flooring and walls. 

Using the theme “every home a school and 
every Bolivian a literacy instructor,” the 
Government has inaugurated a national 
literacy campaign. In keeping with the 
Alliance for Progress objectives in education, 
some 6,000 primary and secondary students 
in LaPaz organized into approximately. 100 
literacy brigades have pledged themselves 
to teach at least 1 illiterate how to read. 

Five members of the Oakland County 
(Mich.) Commission have arrived at Call, 
Colombia, to initiate the first phase of a 
people-to-people exchange program between 
the two areas under the Alliance. 

The master plan for Cali’s future develop- 
ment includes an exchange with Oakland 
County of professionals, students, adminis- 
trators, engineers, architects, economists, and 
educational and agricultural specialists. 

Two Alliance for Progress loans will help 
the national tin mines of Bolivia return to 
profitable levels of production. The US. 
Agency for International Development 
(AID) will lend $5 million; and the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IADB) will 
lend $4.86 million to Corporacion Minera de 
Bolivia, which operates 15 tin mines and 
mills employing more than 24,000. 

Fifty small farmers in La Granja, near 
Santiago, Chile, have formed a new agricul- 
tural cooperative whose long-range plans 
call for membership to 1,000 farmers, with 
production goals of some 3 million kilos of 
peaches, 500,000 eggs, and 600,000 kilos 
weight of young pigs. 

The Esso Research & Co., un- 
der a contract signed with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, will conduct research on new 
types of building materials and techniques 
to help ease the housing shortage in Latin 
America. The U.S. company, which will cen- 
ter its research at CINVA, the OAS-admin- 
istered Inter-American Housing and Plan- 
ning Center in Bogotá, Colombia, announced 
that it will investigate the use of petroleum- 
based products ranging from asphalt to 
plastics. 

One of the objectives of the Alliance for 
Progress is the elimination of a serious hous- 
ing shortage in Latin America, Two to three 
million homes per year are needed. 

Colombia is now producing sufficient fer- 
tilizer so it will become an important ex- 
porter. Both private enterprise and Govern- 
ment are taking part in this Alliance project, 
intended to reduce Colombia's dependence on 
foreign sources of fertilizers and strengthen 
her balance of payments. 

A contract has been signed for construc- 
tion of 2,000 houses in Cali, Colombia. 

Twenty members of the domestic Salva- 
dorean Peace Corps received technical in- 
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structions in community Improvement this 
summer at the University of Oklahoma, 

Passenger air transport is growing faster 
in Latin America than any other world re- 
gion. In the last 10 years, the number of 
air passengers has increased from 6 to 11.4 
million. | 

Uruguay will improve her educational fa- 
cilities under a 3-year program with Ohio 
State University under an AID agreement. 

Over 30,000 Bolivian children per year will 
benefit when 1,000 rural teachers complete a 
year of training under an AID agreement for 
training 4,500 Bolivian teachers. The pro- 
gram includes 8 weeks of classroom, plus 
laboratory instruction and on-the-job su- 
pervision. AID previously provided $202,000 
to begin the program, and will advance $125,- 
000 more this year. Bolivia and the United 
States will supply some $52,000 to cover local 
expenses. 

Colombia will expand Sugamuxi College 
in the town of Sogamoso with a 61.5 million 
AID loan to the Education Ministry. Suga- 
muxi is the most important educational 
center in Sogamoso. 

A young U.S. engineer, William F. Luce, 
has enabled 4,000 Guatemalans to move from 
unsanitary huts in slums into homes built 
of concrete blocks with tile floors. The 
homes cost: $640 to $700, including lot, paved 
streets, running water, electricity, and sani- 
tation. New owners pay $100 down payment, 
and $16 a month for over 4 years. 

Luce began his nonprofit program 2 years 
ago. What he earns in other housing and 
engineering programs permits him to carry 
out this program in Guatemala. He has 
built 600 low-cost homes and is continuing 
with about 50 a month. 

Forty villages in Panama will receive Alli- 
ance aid for construction of 125 classrooms, 
the first phase of a 3,000-classroom program 
to be completed by 1967. Panama's Ministry 
of Education will provide an initial $50,000 
and AID $255,000. 

Brazil's Volta Redonda Steel Mills broke all 
records in 1962 with an output of 1,150,000 
tons of ingot, against 1,120,000 in 1961. 

The Chilean Reform Corporation 
has delivered some 171 new houses, each lo- 
cated on a family farm, to their new owners. 

An Export-Import Bank loan for 64.3 mil- 
lion will help an Argentine steel firm ex- 
pand. Siderurgia Campana, S.A., will be able 
to purchase thermoelectrical generating 
equipment and an oxygen unit for installa- 
tion at a steel ingot producing plant in 
northwest Buenos Aires. 

An Alliance for Progress inspired labora- 
tory-to-farmer campaign, to promote scien- 
tific farming in the world’s developing agri- 
cultural areas, has been launched throughout 
Latin America as a privately sponsored ven- 
ture by Cyanamid International, a private 
US. firm. Aim of the coordinated feed- 
health program for animals is to the output 
of meat production per dollar invested in 
livestock. 


[From the Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 16, 1963] 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS Is HAVING AN IMPACT 
ON LATIN AMERICANS 


WASHINGTON.—The face of Latin America 
is changing as new lines are drawn in the 
transportation networks of every Alliance 
country. 

New road, rall, and waterway systems are 
linking capital cities with provincial towns, 
speeding the movement of farm produce to 
the cities, and enabling industry to move 
from congested areas to newly accessible 
regions. 

More than half a billion dollars in loans 
and credits from various Alliance agencies, 
plus substantial local government funds, have 
been allocated to expansion and upgrading 


miles of highways; a batch of new diesel elec- 
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tric locomotives are a key element in mod- 
ernization of the national railway system. 

Central America and Panama are engaged 
in a transport revolution which is linking 
areas in each nation, connecting nation with 
nation, and weaving the whole pattern in the 
pan-American highway system. 

Colombia has begun the final stage of an 
all-weather highway system connecting her 
important cities. She is modernizing her 
regional rail lines and tying them into the 
new Atlantic Railroad which runs down the 
Magdalena Valley to the Caribbean. The 
480-mile Atlantic line interconnects five ex- 
isting lines and reduces freight time from 
10 days to 12 hours. 

Four Andean nations—Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, and Chile—have united key shore areas 
with the high plateaus and the once-isolated 
reaches on the rim of the Amazon Basin. 

Major transport programs are also under- 
way or already completed in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Brazil, Paraguay, Venezuela, Haiti, and 
the Dominican Republic. 

A $150 million Alliance project, designed 
to double the incomes of more than 250,000 
persons, is under study for the Dominican 
Republic. 

The Alliance’s second anniversary was cele- 
brated throughout the Americas. 

Dr. Jose A. Mora, OAS Secretary General, 
noted that the close of the second year “sees 
the participating nations moving forward, 
perhaps more slowly than we could wish, but 
with increasing sureness and resolution; by 
the end of this year,” he said “some 18 mil- 
lion Latin Americans will be benefiting from 
Alliance projects.” 

Colombia’s President Guillermo Leon Va- 
lencia said the Alliance has been “good and 
generous,” that Colombia is about to adopt 
a rigorous tax reform program and is press- 
ing agrarian reform and other development 
efforts: 

The anniversary was the occasion for an- 
nouncing several major projects. In Caracas, 
AID officials presented the first installment of 
a $30 million loan for low-cost housing. 
AID also announced four new loans for 
Bolivia. 

Operation Children, a food-for-peace school 
lunch program, is a cooperative action on 
two key Alliance goals—improved health and 
education. 

Twelve months ago, the program reached 
about 4 million boys and girls. In the past 
school year, the total climbed to 9.3 million 
in 18 Alliance nations; by August 1964, an 
estimated 11.5 million Latin American chil- 
dren—or nearly 1 out of 3 of primary school 
age—will be benefiting from the program. 

Highlights of last year: more than 3 mil- 
lion Brazilian children received a daily milk 
ration; absenteeism in the Puno Department 
of Peru dropped from 40 percent to practi- 
cally zero after introduction of school 
lunches; Bolivian absenteeism also dropped 
sharply; Colombia established 10 nutrition 
centers to serve school-age children. 

Operation Children is a truly cooperative 
program in the spirit of the Alliance. The 
United States provides the food and pays 
transportation costs (total value $28.6 mil- 
lion last year). Latin nations make a variety 
of contributions (totaling $13.2 million last 
year) such as cash payments, paid person- 
nel, locally available food supplements and 
equipment, warehousing facilities. Nine na- 
tions are conducting their own separate 
child-feeding programs—Bolivia, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Peru, Venezuela, and Mexico. 

Education: Mexico's National Commission 
for Free Textbooks this year is distributing 
a record 25 million free books to school- 
children, raising the number of textbooks 
distributed to 85 million since the program 
began in February 1959. 

One serious Latin American education 
problem is the lack of university facilities 
outside capital cities. Chile is providing 
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such facilities through a rapidly expanding 
chain of regional colleges. Three colleges, at 
Temuco, La Serena, and Antofogasta, are al- 
ready in operation; two more are under con- 
struction at Osorno and Talca. When the 
latter two have been completed, Chile’s pres- 
ent annual output of college graduates will 
double to 4,000. Like all education in Chile, 
the 2-year institutions are free to qualified 
students. The regional system was entirely 
devised and developed by Chileans; provincial 
governments provided land, and in some in- 
stances labor and materials, to build the 
new facilities. The program also received 
support from two international agencies: the 
Inter-American Bank lent $2.3 million for 
the schools now under construction and 
Ford Foundation is supporting study grants 
in the United States for Chilean teachers 
who have volunteered to teach in the new 
schools. 


[From the Peru (Ind.) Tribune, Sept. 19, 
1963} 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS MAKING Its LONGEST 
STRIDES In Mexico 


Mexico Crry—The Alliance for Progress 
is taking perhaps its longest strides in Mex- 
ico, following in the footsteps of a social and 
economic development program which has 
already made this country a showcase for 
its goals. : 

Mexico considers that it is leading rather 
than following. 

“The Alliance represents a continental ex- 
tension of the ideology and realizations of 
the Mexican revolution,” said the Govern- 
ment in summing up the accomplishments of 
2 years of hemispheric cooperation. 

In its own country, however, the incoming 
loans and credits are helping Mexico to re- 
focus attention on the rural population 
which won the first fruits of the revolution 
in the postrevolutionary land economic 
growth. 

National industrialization has showered its 
benefits on the cities. 

That is where the new middle class has 
taken shape, brought into being by modern 
factories now producing most of the con- 
sumer goods and many of the heavy manu- 
facturers that the country used to import. 

While city workers are moving from slums 
into adequate housing, the farm populace 
still lives for most part in the adobe-hut 
misery. | 

While city children go to new schools, pro- 
tected by social services including social 
security, there are rural villages with no 
schools at all. 

City industrial workers eat well-balanced 
diets, but the typical peasant family barely 
survives on the corn and beans it can coax 
from drought-parched land. 

Alliance for Progress loans are one way to 
improve this bleak rural panorama. 

A $20-million guarantee fund will soon be- 
gin moving credits out to small farmers 
through the private banking system. Cam- 
pesinos farming either private tracts or ejido 
tracts distributed by the government can 
apply for 5- to 10-year loans to make im- 
provements on their farms. 

The loans are intended to finance every- 
thing from digging a well to buying a piece 
of farm machinery, a new cow, or a brood 
of chickens, anything that improves 
productivity. 

Another $70 million is pumping into irri- 
gation, land improvement, and community 
development projects in a dozen different 
rural states. 

In Tabasco, where rivers run wild through 
the coastal jungles, a vast new farming col- 
ony is taking shape with some of the money. 
The land is being drained and flushed of 
salts for conversion into 25-acre farms to 
grow bananas, cocoa, rubber, and food crops. 

The new farming community is also to re- 
ceive housing and school finances by the 
Alliance for Progress. 
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Mexico’s own federal irrigation and elec- 
trification projects around the country (in- 
eluding the huge dam on the Grijalva River 
which used to flood the coastal lowlands of 
Tabasco) have been drawing on big develop- 
ment loans from the World Bank. 

Together with industrialization loans from 
the Export-Import Bank and peso stabiliza- 
tion credits from the Eximbank, the U.S. 
Treasury, and the International Monetary 
Fund, almost $700 million has been made 
available to this country through the Alli- 
ance for k 

Mexico's basically sound management of 
its own economy (including tax reforms) is 
making almost every peso count, in the opin- 
ion of U.S. observers. 

If there have been any failures, they are 
failures of time. Time is running out in the 
hunger bowls of rural Mexico. There is a 
natural delay in planning. But Mexican 
planners are determined to spend the money 
where it will do the most 3 

“This said one of them, “is for 
the people who need it most, not least.” 


Verdict Comes Before Proof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I criticized some comments by a 
gentleman in the other body which im- 
plied that consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts was a direct cause of heart attacks, 
paralytic strokes, and so forth. Mr. Tom 
Ellis, farm editor of the Springfield, Mo., 
Leader and Press, has made some further 
studies on this subject and has compared. 
the consumption per person of fats from 
various countries with deaths from heart 
disease in those same countries. The 
figures show quite clearly that hasty 
verdicts about the relationship between 
dairy products and heart disease were ill 
advised. I commend the article to the 
attention of the other Members whether 
they be from dairy producing areas or 
from areas where consumers benefit from 
the productive efforts of our dairy in- 
dustry. 

The article follows: 

Verpict Comes BEFORE PROOF: 
GuILTY 
(By Tom A. Ellis) 

There is no doubt that the cholesterol 
scare of recent years keeps many Americans 
from consuming all the dairy products they'd 
like—most probably, from consuming all 
their good health requires. 

A few years ago, it was discovered that 
many heart patients had abnormally large 
quantities of cholesterol in their blood, and 
the first evidence pointed—or was said to 
have pointed—to milk and dairy products as 
a probable cause. 

Some doctors immediately took up the 
gage of battle in an attack on milk and 
dairy products as damaging to health, The 
majority were more cautious, pending more 
conclusive evidence. 

The clamor was enough to arouse public 
alarm. Per capita consumption of milk and 
milk products fell sharply in America. A 
multimillion-dollar food industry was built 
around the safe fats, chiefly vegetable oils. 

Time went by without unearthing the 
facts to build a credible case against dairy 
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products; certainly not a conclusive one. In 
fact, the evidence begam to point the other 
way. 

There are probably some doctors in every 
community of any size who still fear the use 
of dairy products as cholesterol builders. 
Yet the Journal of the American Medical 
Society felt it its duty to point out that 
this was unsubstantiated and that doctors 
actually might be doing their patients real 
dietary harm in advising them not to con- 
sume dairy products. 

Illustrative, a couple of weeks ago, Repre- 
sentative Durwarp Hatt, Seventh Missouri 
District Congressman and himself a medical 
doctor with years of experience, rapped the 
knuckles of Senator PauL Douc.as, Democrat, 
of Illinois, for a speech on the dangers of 
cholesterol in dairy products. 

“As a physician and a vasoular surgeon,“ 
Hatt said, “I can assure him (DOUGLAS, 
former economist and college professor) that 
more health problems will result from the 
absence of dairy products in their diet than 
from their use.” 

The accompanying charts, above and be- 
low, would seem to bear out Dr. HALL’s con- 
‘tentions. Certainly they raise questions that 
the cholesterol-fearing, anti-dairy-products 
medical men have yet to answer before they 
can build a valid case against the abundant 
use of milk and dairy products in the daily 
diet. 

Why, for example, does France enjoy the 
lowest heart disease death rate of any of the 
16 nations shown above—tbe best-fed na- 
tions in the world, it should be observed? 
The French consume more than twice as 
Much butterfat as Americans, have only a 
fifth the heart disease death rate. 

New Zealand, on the other hand, is the 
largest consumer of butterfat with a per 
capita consumption six times that of Amer- 
ica's, yet with a heart disease fatality rate 
only two-thirds as great as ours. And Bel- 
glans, consuming 2½ times as much butter- 
fat per capita as Americans, have only a 
third our rate of deaths by heart disease. 

Or turn the case around: The United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Sweden 
have the highest heart disease death rates 
among the better-fed people of the world, 
and the United States leads the world in 
consumption of other fats (almost certainly 
leads by & large margin in the consumption 
of these new-fangled, fad food industry— 
enriching polyunsaturated fats, whatever 
they may be). Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, both with high heart disease 
rates, aren't far behind in nondairy fat con- 
sumption. 

Wouldn't it be a more logical assumption, 
then, to say that nonbutterfats are the real 
cause of heart disease? But that, of course, 
would be an unscientific jump at conclu- 
sions—something we leave to a few doctors. 
, Which calls to mind a story clipped from 
some publication a few years ago, now dug 
out of the files to illustrate the point: 

A GRIM FAIRY TALE 


Once upon a time there was a very poor 
country where nobody had enough to eat 
and the average expectation of life was 24 
years. There was also a very rich country 
where everybody had plenty to eat and the 
average expectation of life was 64 years. 

In the very rich country, people used to 
Save up milk and butter and cream and 
eggs and send them to the very poor country 
where they were distributed, especially to 
the children who otherwise would have had 
none. 

In this way, the expectation of life in the 
very poor country was raised from 24 to 
27 years. 

Meanwhile, the expectation of life in the 
very rich country was rising, too, and went 
from 64 to 67 years. Then everybody who 
didn't die of cancer of the lungs from smok- 
ing too many cigarettes died of coronary 
thrombosis. 
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Then someone discovered that coronary 
thrombosis was due to eating and drinking 
milk and butter and cream and eggs. So 
people stopped eating and drinking milk 
and butter and cream and eggs in the very 
rich country and sent it all to the very poor 
country so that the expectation of life in the 
very poor country might be raised high 
enough for them to start dying of coronary 
thrombosis so that they, too, could stop 
eating and drinking milk and butter and 
cream and eggs. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
debate concerning pros and cons of our 
foreign aid program is still underway, 
but without question the pendulum of 
public opinion is swinging in the direc- 
tion of a sharply reduced foreign aid 
program because of the many, many ex- 
amples of waste and complete ineffective- 
ness. A real grassroots opinion is set 
forth in an editorial by John Boyer, Scott 
City News Chronicle, Scott City, Kans. 

In my opinion, Mr. Boyer objectively 
discusses the present temper and feeling 
of the American public and properly con- 
cludes that now is the time for a hard 
look. The taxpayers will no longer be 
pacified by Congress delaying the day 
of complete reckoning. 

The editorial follows: 

SMOTHER FREEDOM WITH MONEY 


U.S. foreign policy was recently likened to 
a long hospital corridor, lined with rooms 
with “Do Not Disturb” “Do Not Dis- 
turb the Russians in Cuba”; “Do Not Disturb 
Nasser in the Middle East”; “Do Not Disturb 
the Vietminh in Lacs“; “Do Not Disturb 
Indonesia's Playboy, Sukarno.” 

Unless foreign policy doctors can get past 
the “Do Not Disturb” signs, the corridor will 
look more like a mausoleum, because behind 
each of these doors, freedom will die. 

Our State Department says it has been 
doing its very best for these “patients” 
throughout the world, and that if they do 
not respond, the fault is not with our 
prescription. 

The prescription seems to be that if we 
don’t know what else to do with a world 
problem, we throw money at it. When one 
stops to think of all the billions of good 
American dollars that haye gone down for- 
eign drains, it makes one ill, And thoroughly 
disgusted with a stupid Congress which has 
let such a thing grow and flourish. Now, it 
seems that our Congress is beginning to 
realize that the whole thing Is a failure, but 
it doesn't know what to do about it—so is 
prepared to throw more money at it. 

The movement to stop this terrible waste 
started at the grassroots—and the grassroots 
is going to have to see that it is carrled out. 
We as voters should call every Congressman 
and Senator who votes blindly for the enor- 
mous foreign aid budget on the carpet to 
account for his actions. 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has passed out more than $120 billion 
in U.S. tax money to more than 100 coun- 
tries. There doesn’t even have to be an 
excuse, In some instances the recipient 
countries had to be talked into accepting 
the money, which they did not need. Nations 
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receiving aid are not required to have either 
sympathy of respect for the ideas of freedom, 
or for the United States. Billions have been 
given away to Communist and neutral 
countries. 

Yes, we all have heard that American dol- 
lars are all that stand between freedom and 
communism, But this is getting worn a lit- 
tle thin, For instance, Indonesia was at one 
time a Western colony, then became a pro- 
Western independent country, After receiv- 
ing almost a billion dollars in U.S. aid, it 
now is a pro-Soviet nation. Laos, after re- 
ceiving $500 million in U.S. foreign aid, can 
now be chalked up to the Communists, 
Cambodia, whose economic lifeblood came 
from our foreign aid, is slipping away. 

Cuba, which received $66 million in aid, 
now is a base for Communist arms, and is 
the greatest single threat to Western free- 
dom. This in itself should show that dollars 
do not fight anything, as such. 

We have been sending our money abroad, 
but not our ideals. What good does it do to 
build a school in a foreign country, to teach 
the children to read, if all they have avail- 
able for reading is Communist material? 

Perhaps the United States is the leader of 
the Western world; perhaps we should help 
poorer countries. But we can do it best by 
showing them first how demorcacy works, 
and what it is for. And we can accomplish 
more with our dollars as loans, which can be 
controlled, than by gifts. : 

A long, hard look at foreign ald is Indeed 


far past due. It must be done now—not 
next year. 


What We Need To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, since our 
Nation has reached a new level of growth 
in homebuilding, it is not expected to 
match the skyrocketing pace of the past 
15 years. It is a very good time for us to 
take stock and to determine the assimila- 
tion, the balance, and the health of our 
past growth. No where in our economy 
has the dynamics of this growth been 
more vigorous or more dynamic than in 
the advances made by our financial in- 
stitutions in general and our savings and 
loans industry in particular. 

We can all join in the praise rightly 
and fittingly bestowed upon these excel- 
lent institutions, which in cooperation 
with well-founded and directed public 
programs, answered so well the challenge 
and demand for funds to finance our 
fabulous 15 years of homebuilding. 

However, all has not been sweetness 
and light. The very incident of rapid 
growth provided an environment which 
sometimes outstrips available judgment 
based on sound experience and prudent 
practices. Further and just as impar- 
tially, such sound judgment and prudent 
practices can be diluted by new in- 
fluences and personalities which invite 
less care and less caution. Such in- 
fluences frequently impinge themselves 
into economic and financial competition 
at times of accelerated growth. Un- 
fortunately, not all of the “smart money” 
that anticipates and participates in such 
growth are mindful of the proud heritage 
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of practices born of the past, hard, tough 
days of the business. Nor do all enter- 
tain and observe deep concern for a con- 
tinuing heavy responsibility to the public 
and to the future of the industry. The 
new ideas, the vitality and energy new 
participates bring and encourage are to 
be welcomed but equally true, the new 
risk, questionable practices, and sharp 
dealings are to be guarded against. 

In appreciation of the importance of 
this period which can be so construc- 
tively used to assess our advances and 
adjust for a healthy maintainable 
growth. We have long been urging a 
critical appraisal within the saving and 
loan industry. It is with pleasure I now 
include the excellent remarks of Chair- 
man Joseph P. McMurray. I congratu- 
late the chairman for the wisdom of his 
critical attitude and commend the in- 
dustry for sober and serious considera- 
tion the suggestions he has set forth. 

Waar Wr Neen To KNow 
(By Joseph P. McMurray) 

If any industry can claim a remarkable 
and successful development in a brief period 
of time, it is the savings and loan industry. 
At the end of World War II, this was in- 
deed a small business as you well know. 
Today, with over $100 Dillion in assets and 
well-developed services, your industry is at 
the forefront of financial activity. The 
record that the savings and loan industry 
has made will be long remembered. It is a 
record of which many are envious and that 
attracts criticism for that reason as well as 
for others. Yet, careful examination of this 
record demonstrates that the savings and 
loan industry as a whole has provided a 
most satisfactory place for the small saver 
and, to some extent, larger savers to invest 
funds on which they were seeking a reason- 
able rate of return and a high degree of 
safety. Part of your success has been your 
ability to marshal these funds and then 
to channel them to homebuyers, builders, 
and others, primarily for the development 
of the housing stock of this Nation. 

In the course of these developments, the 
industry has acquired a structure which, 
in general, provides a basis for confidence. 
For example, the total reserves and surplus 
of your industry are in excess of $7 billion. 
Furthermore, you hold close to $10 billion 
in cash and U.S. Government obligations. 
The reserves and surplus of your industry, 
therefore, amount to about 8 percent of the 
assets to which we may assign the term 
“risk assets.” 

Of course, this term itself is misleading 
because risk is quite a variable thing. Pri- 
marily, the assets we are referring to as “risk 
assets” consist of your mortgage portfolio. 
Even within that mortgage portfolio, not all 
of the assets really can bear the label of 
“risk” to any meaningful degree. About 
$11.5 billion worth of those so-called “risk 
assets” are insured or guaranteed by the 
U.S. Government because the mortgages are 
either FHA or VA. 

Even among the $75 billion of conven- 
tional loans, which do not involve Govern- 
ment insurance or guarantees, the risk is 
probably minimal in a very substantial per- 
centage of the cases, 

We know that a loan made on a reason- 
able downpayment, after 5 years or so, pro- 
vides such a margin of safety for the lender 
that only a cataclysm could provide any real 
hazard for the lender. Because of the large 
volume of real estate turnover and the 
growth of your industry, not a very sub- 
stantial percentage of loans on your books 
would be beyond the 5-year category. How- 
ever, even if we look at loans that are 3 
years old and over where there has been a 
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meaningful downpayment, the risk to the 
lender begins to fade rather sharply. It 
would appear from our statistics that at 
least half your loans would be at least 3 
years old or over, 

What I am saying, therefore, is that the 
average risk with which we might be con- 
cerned applies primarily to about. half of 
your conventional loans. The remainder of 
your assets lie clear of even average risk. 
May I say, too, that the average risk to 
which I refer is not a severe one and should 
not be in the case of financial institutions 
of your type. 

The risk is not severe because, if you fol- 
low good appraisal practices and the stric- 
tures of law and regulation covering down- 
payments and maturities, the risk is sharply 
limited. 

The main point we should bear in mind is 
that the industry is sound, firmly grounded 
and, in general, is in a position to resist even 
the most severe ravages of economic decline. 
The savings and loan industry is a strong, 
well-developed set of financial institutions 
which has served the public well and which 
is In a position to continue this service. 

We should bear in mind certain things, 
however. First, that the industry's dévelop- 
ment, while a hallmark -of success, also 
creates problems. Second, that the rules and 
regulations under which you operate, in many 
cases, were designed for an industry that was 
struggling to recover from the ravages of the 
great depression and which had problems 
quite different from those you face today. 
Third, some of the good results that are 
apparent today are, in part, enforced by fac- 
tors other than management decision or 
regulatory practice. Finally, the fact that 
the industry as a whole is well grounded 
should not blind us to the fact that practices 
exist and institutions engage in them which 
pose a hazard for the industry as a whole. 
Before proceeding further, I would like to 
make it clear and I think you should under- 
stand, as should anyone who hears or reads 
these remarks, that pointing the finger at a 
few who may engage in unsound practices 
does not change the basic position that the 
industry as a whole is in a sound and effec- 
tive position. 

A brief examination of the problems 
created by rapid growth in your industry 
will prove interesting Iam sure. During the 
first 10 to 12 years of the postwar period, 
the growth and demand for mortgages was so 
great that there were clearly times when that 
demand seemed insatiable. 

Interestingly enough, while dividend rates 
rose, until 1957 or 1958 they remained in a 
rather moderate relationship to earnings. 
As recently as 1957, only about 75 percent 
of net earnings were being paid out in div- 
idends, Although mortgage demand has 
continued to grow in recent years, it has 
grown much more slowly than it did in the 
early postwar years. However, institutions 
have been accustomed to rapid growth in 
savings and there has been a tendency, vary- 


ing in degree from place to place but fairly . 


evident in general, to regard growth as the 
measure of success. Consequently, one of 
the things that has happened is that divi- 
dend rates have risen more sharply in the 
period when loan demand has slowed than 
they did in the period when loan demand 
was rising quite rapidly. Today, as you may 
know, instead of paying out about 75 per- 
cent of your net in dividends, you are pay- 
ing out between 80 and 85 percent in divi- 
dends. > 

The dividend rate practices are a symptom 
and should not be looked at only in the 
narrow context of a payout as such. The 
desire for growth, which has been evidenced 
by the increased dividend payouts, has 
created problems in some areas. Since divi- 
dends were raised in order to maintain a 
former position with reference to growth of 
savings, a contradiction has developed. Sav- 
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ings are more plentiful in some areas than 
are really needed to sustain an adequate 
level of housing and related real estate activ- 
ity. In these areas some institutions, not 
all, have pursued risk in their lending to a 
greater extent than might be considered ad- 
visable. Again, some of these institutions 
and not even all of those who pursued the 
greater risk haye recently shown perform- 
ance results that we cannot accept with 
equanimity. By we, I mean the Board and 
you as the industry generally. Continuation 
along these paths will inevitably lead to 
difficulty for a sufficient number of institu- 
tions so that the entire industry may be 
embarrassed if not weakened. 

In the maln, the present position is not a 
threatening one but to wait until it be- 
comes threatening seems to me to be a re- 
straint of commonsense. We must act.in the 
inciplency of such developments. 

The second point I made is that the rules 
and regulations are somewhat antiquated, 
In particular, our reserve allocation require- 
ment is based on earnings at a time when 
the industry was growing slowly and, per- 
haps, not at all; this was a very sensible re- 
quirement. But its continuation and pro- 
longation in recent years can, hardly be jus- 
tified as providing adequate protection for 
the industry and the institutions, 

You may ask, therefore, how come I was 
able to cite relatively favorable reserve ratios 
from the industry as a whole. Not all of 
the good which is visible represents con- 
scious acts by the Industry or by the Board. 
Institutions have been encouraged to ac- 
cumulate reserves and surplus partly because 
of management considerations, but also be- 
cause the tax law put a premium on accumu- 
lating reserves by leaving them largely un- 
taxed. It might be idle speculation to try 
to estimate what would have happened if 
the revenue acts under which you operate 
had been somewhat different. Nevertheless, 
it is sufficient to note that reserve building 
has been encouraged by the structure of our 
tax laws. That benign influence may not 
always be with us. Consequently, the Board 
has to take cognizance of this in an era 
when practices, risks, and eyen tax conditions 
are changing. 

The last point I mentioned was unsound 
practices. Now it is possible that even the 
best institution will at times engage in an 
unsound practice to some minor extent. The 
unsound practice may be nothing more than 
a temporary aberration in management's 
judgment. If this happens one in one thou- 
sand times, or even one in one hundred 
times, and if management learns from these 
mistakes, we are merely going through the 
ordinary course of human learning. 

This kind of incidence of so-called un- 
sound practices is not something that we 
need to be concerned about though I should 
say we need to be aware and on the lookout 
for those conditions. There are generally 
two types of practices which are obnoxious 
and dangerous. 

The first type is one which we have wit- 
nessed in a large metropolitan area that will 
momentarily be unnamed. The Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation has 
had to pick up the assets of several associ- 
ations recently where management was culp- 
able to a degree that Is shocking. It was 
not a simple case of unsound practices, but 
a case of deliberate attempts to use the re- 
sources of the associations involved to enrich 
insiders. This type of practice has to be 
excised as soon as we see it. While there are 
statutes on the books which do make some 
of these actions criminal or civil violations 
of the law, there are some that are not cov- 
ered by present statutes applying to savings 
and loan associations even though most 
other financial institutions would be pro- 
tected by the law, This is one of the rea- 
sons that we ask you to endorse and support 
and work for the passage of S. 1799, and its 
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companion H.R. 7404. Should practices of 
this type continue, the day might come when 
the resources of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation could be 
strained. That Corporation exists to protect 
the saver and, indirectly, you. Without the 
confidence that the insurance corporation 
provides the public, your industry could not 
have flourished as it did in the past. 

Fortunately, these cases are limited in 
number. There are a set of practices that 
are less reprehensible but perhaps in a dif- 
ferent sense more dangerous. Here I refer 
to the institutions who pursue growth for 
the sake of growth find themselves with 
funds that are difficult to invest in clearly 
sound assets and, therefore, under the weight 
of the remaining funds rationalize their posi- 
tion and seek riskier assets than they should. 

To some extent this is evident in areas 
where there has been an overbuilding and 
where associations have had to foreclose on 
builders picking up large amounts of real 
estate owned In the form of empty houses. 

Another practice induced by a pressure of 
funds Is to refinance existing properties on 
terms that, while they may comply with 
regulation, may be more liberal than solid 
judgment would permit. You must remem- 
ber that the regulations are general outer 
Umits and that within the regulations each 
institution has to exercise Judgment as to 
the validity of each loan on its own merit, 
I can tell you now that there are a number 
of metropolitan areas which show rates of 
foreclosures that are not consistent with 
economic conditions. Perhaps I should em- 
phasize that these metropolitan areas are a 
minority, a small minority indeed, but they 
are sufficient in number that we must take 
cognizances of their existence. 

Thus, while the industry generally is 
sound, we are beginning to develop evidences 
of unsound practices that could plague us. 
I should like to emphasize that what we are 
directing our attention at is not a general 
condition of such scope as to require con- 
cern on the part of the investor. It is, how- 
ever, a condition which requires your con- 
cern as well as ours. The real danger of the 
second type of practice is that under the 
pressure of competition for funds even the 
sound operator, if this type of situation is 
permitted to continue, may be tempted to 
move into rather deep water. 

I should now like to sketch very briefly 
for you what I consider to be the main escape 
hatches in our regulatory environment so 
that I may proceed to discuss with you the 
Steps that we are about to take to close 
those loopholes. One problem of which you 
all are aware is that associations which en- 
gage in the practices that I have talked 
about rely on free income to support their 
dividend rate or their reserve allocation, 

Those institutions that do not amortize 
fees are, in effect, taking into income 
amounts that have not yet been earned. 
The payment of dividends based on this 
kind of accounting is undesirable. 

If the fees are above the market, they are 
clearly a payment for risk, and since they 
are not earned until the loan is repaid, the 
use of a risk premium to support dividends 
or reserve allocations is, in effect, the prac- 
tice that is both inappropriate and unsound. 

A second difficulty is that an association 
bent on growth can raise its dividend rate 
without running to any rigorous tests. If 
it can support the dividend rate based on 
fee income and has only a moderate reserve 
allocation to make, then it can accept growth 
with equanimity at least insofar as its ac- 
counting obligations are concerned. The 
fact that it may be acquiring funds that it 
cannot use efficiently and safely does not 
concern it because, as I mentioned earlier, 
growth has become the test of success. 


Still a third factor is the use of Federal 
home loan bank advarczs. While we have 
some rigorous tests in terms of the quality 
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of the assets offered as security for the 
loans, we have not, in general, applied quite 
as rigorous tests to the financing practices 
of the institution in general. Those who are 
attempting to push their growth find present 
access to Federal home loan bank advances 
a convenient way to reinforce other prac- 
tices. The margin of earnings on Federal 
home loan bank advances tends to support 
the dividend rate they feel is essential to 
give them the kind of growth that makes 
them happy. 

I would like to say that we are not at- 
tempting to control dividend rates per se, 
what we are trying to do is to control the 
soundness of the practices of institutions. 

The dividend rate is a symptom in those 
cases where it is used to induce a rate of 
growth that requires the other practices that 
I have discussed. What all of this amounts 
to is that the institution that wants to play 
a game, or is induced to play a game by its 
competitors, has several open ended ave- 
nues which it can now pursue in being a 
participant in this exercise. 

These avenues must be closed. This is 
what we are about to do. I would like to 
commend to you that you listen to what I 
have to say from here on rather carefully 
because it will affect quite a few institutions, 
some of them soundly operated, as any gen- 
eral set of rules must. We are, however, 
prepared to be flexible where flexibility is 
indicated, as my subsequent remarks will 
show. 

First of all, we are issuing on notice a 
regulation requiring deferment of fee in- 
come. In doing so, we recognize that there 
is certain acquisition costs associated with 
loans. We are willing to allow a 1-percent 
fee to be taken into current income in the 
year in which the loan is made on new or 
existing property, and a 2-percent fee on 
construction loans, Our reasoning here is 
that the construction loan requires a sub- 
stantially greater amount of supervision and 
other related acquisition costs and the as- 
socation would reasonably be entitled to 
such a fee in the first year. 

The remainder of the fee must be deferred 
for a period of 8 years, including the year 
in which the loan is made. Thus, during 
the first year of the loan, you could take in 
another one-eighth of 1 percent of the re- 
maining fee into income. We have reviewed, 
rather generally, the structure of fees around 
the Nation and it is our opinion that, in 
many areas, this schedule of deferment will 
affect only a minority of institutions. In 
areas where fee income is a high proportion 
of gross income, however, a very substantial 
number of institutions may come within 
the purview of this regulation and have their 
current income significantly reduced. 

This regulation will provide an income fig- 
ure that is much sounder and realistic than 
that which has been recorded in a good 
many cases up until now. We are aiming to 
make this regulation effective January 1. 
We think that everyone should take note of 
this and be cognizant of it. It will affect 
the ability of some institutions to pay divi- 
dends and we do not want the excuse offered 
to us that the institutions were not on notice 
about our intentions. 

The second step that we consider quite 
critical involves reserve allocations. At the 
present time, the 10 percent of net income 
(before dividends) requirement is really not 
very helpful if an association grows much 
more than 10 percent a year. In fact, at 
the 10-percent level, the allocation is not 
always completely satisfactory, but below 
10 percent it is quite good. Also, institu- 
tions which grow 10 percent or less do not 
pose the same types of problems as more 
rapidly growing institutions and, therefore, 
we are not planning to change the regula- 
tion for such institutions at this time. 

I think a few figures would be helpful to 
you. If an institution earns 5 percent before 
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dividends, but after expenses and taxes, on 
its average assets, a 10-percent reserve allo- 
cation would provide a 5-percent reserve 
ratio against 10 percent of growth. It would 
provide a 10-percent reserve ratio against 
the first 5 percent of growth. While we are 
not entirely satisfied that a 5-percent reserve 
ratio against growth is desirable, we are 
willing to accept it for the slower growing 
associations because they present few of the 
risks and problems that we are attempting 
to reach. 

However, the 10-percent reserve allocation 
for an association that grows 20 percent 
gives you a reserve ratio against growth of 
only 3.3 percent. For the association that 
grows 30 percent, the reserve ratio behind 
the growth drops to only 1.7 percent. You 
can see that a 10-percent reserve allocation 
permits associations that grow rapidly to 
develop a deteriorating reserve position. 

My next few comments are of critical im- 
portance to each and everyone of you and 
to each member of the industry. We have 
developed a plan that would work approxi- 
mately as follows. Associations less than 20 
years old would have to put only 10 percent 
of net income into reserves until they pass 
a particular size. Once they pass that size, 
and once they exceed the 20th anniversary, 
we would have an additional set of rules 
which would require that, in addition to the 
10 percent of net income, an association 
would have to put in 8 percent of its next 
10 percent of growth and 9 percent of all the 
growth over 20 percent into reserves. Now 
this has a very strong effect on the funds 
avatlable for dividends. Let me illustrate my 
point rather carefully, If an association has 
savings capital at the beginning of a year of 
$100 million, grows 10 percent, has a net yield 
on its average savings capital of 5 percent, 
it will have a net income of $5,250,000. Un- 
der the proposed rules, it would have to put 
$525,000 into reserves as is now the case. 
That institution could pay a dividend of 
up to 44% percent without any difficulty. 

Taking the same type of institution with 
the same type of yield on assets but having 
it grow 20 percent creates some new problems. 
The 20-percent grower would have net in- 
come of $5.5 billion; he would have to put in 
10 percent of net income to cover his first 
10 percent of growth, that's $550,000. How- 
ever, on his second 10 percent of growth he 
would haye to put in $800,000, which gives 
him a total reserve allocation of $1,350,000. 
There are two things I would like to point out 
to you about this case. First, if we confine 
this case to only 10 percent of income he 
would be supplying reserves relative to 
growth of only 2.75 percent. Our new for- 
mula would make him put in 6.75 percent. 
This association, however, could not even 
pay a 4-percent dividend because he could 
not margin his growth. 

Now before you express shock and con- 
sternation, permit me to point out that 
there are relatively few associations who 
have as low an earning rate as 5 percent and 
grow as much as 20 percent. The average 
association grows by less than 15 percent in 
a given year and at 15 percent, without 
bothering to recalculate the figures, this as- 
sociation would have no trouble with a 4- 
percent dividend and probably not with a 
4%4-percent dividend either. Furthermore, 
the Board is reserving the right in the regu- 
lation to set standards based on the quality 
of assets, the existing reserve ratio, the 
quality of management, expense ratios, and 
other pertinent factors by which it would 
grant either waivers or mements in 
whole or in part for institutions who get 
into difficulty. 

I should say at this point that many in- 
stitutions would not even be eligible to ap- 
ply for a waiver because they are engaged in 
practices which would make them clearly 
outside the intended standards for granting 
of waivers or postponements. 
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I use the 5-percent case because it is an 
average case. But it is not the most realistic 
case in terms of the type of problems with 
which we are are concerned. Let me turn 
to a more extreme situation. Let's look 
what happens to an institution that grows 
30 percent but has a net yield on its assets 
of 7 percent. You may regard this net yield 
as inordinately high but it is a yield that is 
approached and exceeded in some places in 
the United States. 

The $100 million institution that grows 
30 percent and has a net yield on assets of 
7 percent would have net income of $8 mil- 
lion. This institution would have to put 
$800,000 into reserves to cover its first 10 
percent of growth, it would also have to put 
in $800,000 to cover its second 10 percent of 
growth, and $900,000 to cover the growth 
above 20 percent. This would give it a total 
reserve allocation of $2,500,000. This insti- 
tution could pay a 444-percent dividend and 
it could even pay a 48-percent dividend. 
However, if it had to defer any significant 
amount of fee income, eyen as much as $30,- 
000, it would immediately be in trouble with 
a 4.8-percent dividend. 

Given what we know about institutions in 
this category who would run afoul of this 
new regulation, we would not grant such 
institutions a waiver based on the standards 
that I have mentioned to you. In fact, the 
standards wouid be so constructed and the 
Federal home loan banks would be so in- 
structed that these institutions would be told 
in advance that they would be ineligible for 
any waiver of or postponement. 

If this regulation strikes you as being 
harsh, let me assure you that It is not. All 
it is designed to do is to prevent deteriora- 
tion of reserve positions for rapidly growing 
associations and the loss of the protection 
against risks which the reserves should sup- 
ply. 

In the last case I cited, the 10 percent of 
net income alone would only give you a 
margin against growth of about 2.7 percent 
whereas the revised allocation would give 
you a margin against growth of about 83 
percent, not significantly different than that 
of the average reserve position for all asso- 
ciations at the end of last year. The Board 
has determined that a rapidly growing asso- 
ciation should not be excused from main- 
taining the same degree of safety as that 
which applies to all associations and that we 
should have rules and regulations which in- 
duce associations below the 8-percent level 
to move in that direction and those above 
the 8-percent level not to fall too sharply, 
and, in any event, not below the 8-percent 
level. This formula will probably keep in- 
stitutions in and about that range over a 
period of time. 

It is our estimate that the overwhelming 
majority of institutions will have no diffi- 
culty living with this new regulation. 

We are making a test now which suggests 
that only about 10 percent or thereabouts 
of all institutions would have any problem. 
A good number of those would not be eli- 
gible for a walver, though we believe that 
the majority might qualify for a partial 
waiver or postponement based on the stand- 
ards we have mentioned. 

It should be clear, however, to all that 
the average involvement of 10 percent of the 
associations can be a deceptive figure. There 
are areas in the United States where rates 
are high and fees are high, where 25 to 50 
percent of the associations may be involved. 
We want to address ourselves specifically to 
those associations and tell them that they 
had better take this regulation into account 
immediately even before we issue it because 
we intend to issue it and have it be effec- 
tive January 1 or as soon thereafter as 
possible, 

We should also advise the associations 
who might run into the mesh of this regu- 
lation that it will require a semiannual re- 
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serve allocation and that growth will be 
computed each 6 months but at annual 
rates. This is a regulation that is going to 
bite into many cases where rapid growth 
has been pursued and fees have been used 
extensively to support dividend and reserve 
allocations. We cannot be too strong in ad- 
vising the associations that fall into this 
category to take heed and act, and act 
promptly, so that they will be able to comply 
with this regulation next year. The Board 
will put in this regulation a requirement 
that any association which cannot meet the 
strictures of the regulation and is not eli- 
gible for waiver or postponement will not be 
permitted to announce or pay a dividend for 
the ensuing dividend period without the 
Board’s permission. 

As a final step, the Board is planning to 
issue a policy statement introducing fairly 
specific standards for granting advances. 

Here the performance of the association, 
in terms of the success of its lending prac- 
tices, will be taken into consideration. We 
are working on a set of standards which will 
take into consideration the relationship of 
slow assets to reserves. As slow assets rela- 
tive to reserves rise above a certain point, 
the borrowing privilege for expansion will be 
reduced proportionately. It is our opinion 
that this step will also dampen down the 
ability of associations who seek rapid ex- 
pansion to rely on outside financing to gen- 
erate earnings to support the type of 
promotion that is essential to the rapid 
expansion. The details of this policy state- 
ment will be apparent within another week 
or two. 

Let me say again that even though we are 
taking this action, we are convinced that 
the industry generally is safe and sound. 
The measures we are taking are to protect 
those of you who have worked long and hard 
to build successful institutions from the en- 
croachments of a few who cannot resist 
temptation or must aggrandize themselves 
by growing. Without these actions, you and 
the public might someday wonder where we 
were when all of this was in Its incipiency. 

I should like to repeat a statement that I 
have made before, neither I nor my col- 
leagues took our oath of office to preside over 
the liquidation of an industry that Congress 
has sponsored as a matter of national policy 
for more than 30 years. We do not feel that 
the liquidation of this industry would be in 
the best interest of the American public. 
We feel that the most certain way to induce 
that liquidation would be to ignore the con- 
ditions about which I have talked with you 
today. In a speech even as lengthy as this 
one, it is not possible to paint precisely all 
of the details of each of the steps that we are 
taking, but I think enough has been pre- 
sented here today so that you can see the 
general outline and judge it pretty well for 
yourselves. 

Before you adopt the position of fear that 
this may affect the innocent bystander, I 
suggest you examine the regulations when 
they are published and address your in- 
quiries to us at that time. In the long run, 
the measures we are taking will be of iri- 
valuable help to you and the industry as a 
whole. 

Nor have we abandoned the other pro- 
grams which we have been working on with 
considerable effort for some time. It is still 
our intent to pursue, as we have In the past, 
improvement in the lending power and in- 
vesting power of savings and loan associa- 
tions, improvement in the general regulatory 
framework under which they must operate, 
and improvement in their position in the 
marketplace. The record of the Board since 
I have entered into office speaks for itself. 
Lending territory has been expanded and 
the authority to make multiple-family 
dwelling loans has been increased. In other 
respects, too, the ability of associations to 
compete in a reasonable fashion, has been 
improved. The existence of these two pro- 
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grams, side by side, is not an inconsistency. 
Both of them are essential if the savings and 
loan industry is to perform the functions 
which Congress originally foresaw and which 
our evolying economy has made essential. 


Another “Hope” Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an item that 
recently appeared in the Mitchell Daily 
Republic of Mitchell, S. Dak., which con- 
cerns itself with one of the finest and 
most effective projects conducted by 
Americans in the foreign field. The 
white hospital ship SS Hope is on its way 
to Ecuador on another mission of mercy. 
The overall effect of a visit by the SS 
Hope to a country has been demonstrat- 
ed in Indonesia, South Vietnam, and 
Peru to be much greater than a usual 
mercy mission. The reasons for this 
good effect are accurately detailed in this 
news story and are worthy of note by the 
Senate. F 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER Horx“ MISSION 


After productive and much appreciated 
visits to Indonesia, South Vietnam, and Peru. 
the white hospital ship SS Hope is getting 
ready to begin a medical mission to Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador. Invitations to Project Hope 
were extended from three continents, but 
Ecuador was selected because there was an 
intense desire on the part of their physicians 
for a Hope visitation, said Dr. William B. 
Walsh, president of the project. 

Ecuador expressed the need for medical 
trainees to have the opportunity to work in 
the atmosphere of an American hospital. As 
on previous missions, American profession- 
als will be working closely with their local 
counterparts who eventually will be teaching 
others—a multiplication of Hope's services. 

Project Hope is a nonprofit, humanitarian 
undertaking sponsored by the People to Peo- 
ple Health Foundation, Inc. Medical volun- 
teers staff the hospital ship for an extended 
visitation to a needy nation desiring to im- 
prove its standards of health. In its brief 
existence, Hope's medical staff of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and paramedical personnel 
have trained some 1,700 local doctors and 
nurses in the three nations visited to date, 
performed more than 4,000 major operations, 
and examined or immunized nearly half a 
miilion persons. 

Objectives of the Ecuador mission, which 
will get underway in November, include: 

Upgrading of medical education, with a 
stress on training laboratory and X-ray tech- 
nicians, physical therapists, and adminis- 
trators. 

A strong dental program. 

A rotating system for local medical stu- 
dents through Hope's various services, offer- 
ing experience in the medical team concept. 

To give further training to graduate and 
and auxillary nurses. 

A public health service in underprivileged 
areas, highlighting preventive medicine, im- 
munization, and public health techniques. 

A demonstration of the wil of US. 
citizens to teach the self-help concept to 
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those who demonstrate a willingness to help 
themselves. 

A demonstration of the multiplier effect 
Which can result in a better health and 
economy for Ecuador. 

Project Hope is able to take its programs 
Overseas from its offices at 1016 20th Street, 
Washington, D.C., through contributions 
from groups and individuals across the 
country who believe that American good will 
can be spread effectively through health- 
giving works. 


Tax Cuts Raise Austria’s Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Tax Cuts Raise Austria's In- 
come,” written by Sylvia Porter, and 
Published in the Washington Evening 
Star of November 4, 1963, dealing with 
reductions in income tax rates by Aus- 
tria, and the effect upon the Govern- 
Ment’s tax collections. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tax Curs RAISE Austria's INCOME 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


In the last 10 years, Austria has reduced 
income tax rates four times. The reductions 
have cut the rates on low-medium income 
families by more than 60 percent. 

As a result, the Austrian Government's tax 
Collections have almost tripled since 1952. 

Spending by the Austrian people has more 

doubled. Simultaneously, savings are 
at an all-time record. While the pace of 
Austria's economic expansion has slowed re- 
cently, her overall economic growth since 
the 1950s has been astounding. 

Can it be that the U.S. Government will 
Coliect more in taxes after it puts through 
tax reductions totaling $11 billion a year? 

Peatedly, skeptics ask this question and 
Understandably. There does seem an up- 
Side-down logic in the claim that the Treas- 
Ury'’s tax take will be higher after rates are 
reduced than before. 

5 Austria's answer to the question 18 
es.“ 

Reinhard Kamitz, president of the Aus- 

Na tional Bank, summarized the situa- 
tion thus: 

“Austria's record is proof for the correct- 
ness of my opinion that public revenues 
Primarily depend on the volume of economic 
Activities—much more so than on the height 
Of tax rates. 

“Economic expansion is much more dy- 

e at low tax rates than at high tax 
rates. 

Of course, our economy can’t be compared 
With Austria’s—in size or in diversity, in 
Stage of development or in living standards. 

€vertheless, the story of Austria's economy 
after each tax cut is so striking that it de- 
Mands study—and particularly by Senators 
Who insist that tax reductions will danger- 
Ously reduce tax revenues and thus swell our 
budget deficits. 

Austria's first tax cut became effective 
January 1, 1954. As an illustration of its 
Size, it reduced the tax on a married couple 
arning $3,600 a year to $1,128 from $1,453. 
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In 1955, Austria’s tax collections were 12.4 
percent higher than in 1954. The increase 
in gross national product was 14.7 percent. 

The second tax cut became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. As an illustration of its size, 
it reduced the tax on that $3,600 a year 
couple to $987. 

In 1956, the Austrian government’s tax 
collections were 8.7 percent above the pre- 
vious year’s totals. Gross national product 
reached 10.1 percent. 

The third tax cut became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. This one reduced the tax on 
that $3,600 a year couple to $844. 

In 1959, the government's tax take was 
up 6.8 percent from the year before. Gross 
national product climbed again, by 6.2 per- 
cent. 8 

The fourth tax cut went into effect July 
1, 1962, It reduced that married couple's 
tax to around $800. Figures on its impact 
are not yet available. 

While the timing of Senate action on the 
tax bill remains uncertain, passage of a bill 
generally along the lines of that approved 
by the House in September appears likely 
with the cuts to begin taking effect in 1964. 

It would be unrealistic to hope that the 
tax cuts will so spur the economy that tax 
collections will improve immediately. They 
won't. 

But the tax cuts will leave more money 
for spending. They will help to create new 
jobs and new paychecks. They will increase 
“the volume of economic activities” and this 
volume, as Mr. Kamitz says, is what deter- 
mines tax collections. 


American Forests and the Public Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE, Mr. Speaker, on 
October 29 it was my privilege to hear 
Mr. John H. Hinman, honorary chair- 
man of the International Paper Co., re- 
view his concept of sound forestry prac- 
tices gained during 50 years of active 
leadership in one of the Nation's fore- 
most industries. The occasion was the 
Fifth American Forest Congress spon- 
sored by the American Forestry Associa- 
tion here in Washington, D.C., October 
27 to 30. 

Mr. Hinman’s remarks will, I know, be 
of interest to all persons interested in 
our forest industries; hence, I am intro- 
ducing them to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord. Mr. Hinman’s address follows: 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND THE PUBLIC INTERESTS 

(By John H. Hinman) 

Ladies and gentlemen, first let me thank 
you for your invitation to join with you to- 
night as you approach the conclusion of the 
Fifth National Forestry Congress sponsored 
by the American Forestry Association. Icon- 
gratulate the members of your committees 
and your staff who have worked together 
over the months to prepare a comprehensive 
statement of a national forestry policy, a 
“Platform for American Conservation.” 

It is very fittting that this Fifth National 
Forestry Congress should be held in our 
Capital. I am delighted that so many Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as officials of Fed- 
eral and State agencies involved in questions 
of land use and forest policy have been able 
to take part in your meetings. The voice of 
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35,000 members of the American Forestry As- 
sociation will be heard in W. 

Your statesmaniike program, di ed to 
secure the maximum sustained contribution 
from forest lands to the American economy 
and to the health and spiritual well-being 
of all citizens will, I predict, bear a strong, 
positive influence on the direction of official 
thinking over the years ahead. 

You have rendered a real service to your 
country. Your work will not go unnoticed 
or unappreciated, z 

I stand here this evening approaching the 
end of a long, interesting, often exciting ca- 
reer in the forest industries. My lifetime has 
spanned the period when such concepts as 
forest management, sustained yield, trees as 
a crop, and multiple use have become part of 
the everyday thinking of all of those work- 
ing with the forests at every level—both in 
the public and the private sectors of the 
economy. 

I have seen these changes arrive. Many of 
the men who brought these concepts to real- 
ity were friends or acquaintances of mine. 
In some degree, I have played a part in the 
development of this broad modern concept 
of the role of the forest in our economy and 
our society. Iam immensely gratified at the 
things I have seen become accepted as part 
of the everyday way of planning a forest 
management program. 

I also knew forestry before these concepts 
were accepted. Just the other day I was 
thinking about an old friend from the days 
when I was running a woods operation for 
Champlain Realty Co. in my home country 
of northern New Hampshire. Champlain is 
now defunct but in those days before 1920, 
it was the land management arm of the 
International Paper in that area. 

Jigger Johnson was one of the best camp 
foremen I ever had. His language wasn’t al- 
ways respectful and he was apt to be a little 
rough with the men but he was fiercely loyal 
and he had a very clear idea of his job—it 
was production. Logs. The best camp and 
the best foreman put the most logs on the 
landing. He was the best. It was as simple 
as that. 

Jigger and I got along well. I would have 
to say that my idea of a good operation and 
Jigger's were pretty much the same in those 
days. As woods boss it was my job to see the 
job was done right. I used to move around 
from camp to camp on inspection tours. I'd 
try not to give too much warning to the local 
camp foreman when I expected to visit him. 
Jigger once said to one of his friends, “that 
John Hinman don’t talk no more than an 
Indian, but he’s hell on snowshoes.” I guess 
he was paying me a compliment. 

I'd go into a logging operation like Phillips 
Brook in northern New Hampshire and find 
my foreman. We'd talk about whether or 
not the cook was getting into the vanilla 
extract and how the men were getting on. 
Then if it was winter, we'd snowshoe out to 
look at the job. I can remember standing 
in the middle of newly cutover areas where 
you could look from one side to the other 
and hardly see a stick of wood standing. 
That was a good job by the standards of 
those days. We couldn’t afford to leave any 
marketable wood standing. We were working 
on very narrow margins. It was not a ques- 
tion of good forestry or bad forestry. It was 
a matter of cutting wood to suit the condi- 
tions and the economics of the times. 

I don’t suppose Jigger Johnson understood 
this—and I'm not so very sure I did either. 
We cut wood the way people had always cut 
wood. 

From time to time someone would show up 
who claimed to be a forester. Generally he 
was pretty fresh out of forestry school and 
his job was primarily to survey lands ‘and 
evaluate timber stands. In those days none 
of us had any idea of timber management, 
as we know it today. No company, then 
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-could have afforded a management program. 
In fact we didn’t need one. There was plenty 
of timber. Forestry, in the sense of sustained 
yield management of large woods areas had 
to wait until the value of land and the value 
of timber on the stump, had enormously 
increased. 

Incidentally, by today's standards the clear 
cutting job we did at Phillips Brook might 
be questioned. But even so, the results 
in terms of the forest condition today are 
superb. I don't know of a healthier, better- 
stocked timber stand. There have been con- 
tinuous cutting operations there for more 
than 100 years. Lately we have been using 
the area as an experimental forest. Many 
of you visited there in 1951 when we enter- 
tained your fali meeting with a bean-hole 
luncheon. 

Some years before I started in the woods, 
the Brown Co. hired Austin Cary to map and 
cruise some of their New England woodlands. 
Cary had this modern concept of forest man- 
agement and he set a lot of folks to think- 
ing about long-range planning, selective cut- 
ting, and protection of their woodlands. I 
don’t know whether Jigger Johnson eyer met 
Austin Cary or whether he ever heard of 
him. If he had heard of his ideas he would 
probably have snorted and passed him off 
with a typically profane comment. 

Of course, the idea of forest conservation 
was not new. The philosophy had been in 
the air ever since the American Forestry As- 
sociation was first founded in 1875. Your 
first National Forestry Congress in 1882 spoke 
out on this subject for all Americans. But 
looking back from our vantage point today, 
I think we can agree that this idea, this con- 
cept that has become so important in the 
mid-20th century, was ahead of its time in 
the days of Jigger Johnson. 

The fact of the matter is that forestry, 
the broad concept we know today, had to 
await the pressure of economics. f 

Such farsighted men as Gifford Pinchot, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Colonel Greeley, and 
others were right, of course, when they 
raised a call for conservation and for forestry 
practices that would look toward the future. 
But the time for their great idea did not 
come until the economic conditions were 
right. Then and only then could forestry 
become the dynamic, living concept it is 
today. 

I believe very firmly and I have said be- 
fore—economics have done more for forestry 
and for foresters in the last 50 years than 
any other influence. 

Actually, it was not until the thirties that 
the concept of forest management on a com- 
mercial scale was instituted and became a 
reality. What really changed the outlook 
for the forests in the years just before the 
thirties was the development of a depend- 
able market for an annual wood crop. It 
began with the rise of the pulp and paper 
industry. A few figures may help to put 
the impact of the pulp and paper industry's 
growth in focus. In 1910, the entire US. 
industry consumed only 4 million cords of 
pulpwood. In 1930 this consumption had 
not quite doubled—it stood at almost 
7,200,000 cords. In the next 10 years con- 
sumption doubled again and by 1962 it 
totaled 44 million cords—more than 10 times 
our consumption in 1910. 

This explosive growth of the pulp and 
paper industry just had to have an impact. 
And you must remember the pulp arid paper 
industry, with its vast, fixed investment in 
mills and machines, could not cut and move 
on as the early lumber industry had done. 
When a mill was built it was fixed and 
somehow, there had to be wood available for 
the mill, year after year. The concept of 
growing trees as a crop to be harvested on 
a sustained yield basis was the only possible 
answer. 

Nothing 
match 


on earth, it has been said, can 
power of an idea whose time has 
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come. With the arrival of the pulp and 
paper industry as a major industrial force, 
the time was right for large-scale business 
interest in protection, planting and tree 
farming. Colonel Greeley recognized this 
fact very early when he predicted that the 
paper industry would be the first to prac- 
tice forestry. Of course, he was right. 

An an illustration, let me cite two recent 
developments the paper industry has pio- 
neered. Both of these significantly affect 
both forest management practices and our 
Nation's long-range goal of conservation of 
its timber resources. I use the word “con- 
servation” in what I consider to be its most 
meaningful sense—that is to say, wise use. 

The first of these practices is the increas- 
ing use of’sawmill chips as a raw material 
for the pulp and paper industry. You are 
all familiar with this development. Today 
all over the country sawmills are equipped 
to process the slabs and edgings formerly 
burned as waste. On the west coast, for ex- 
ample, nearly 70 percent of the fiber used 
by the pulp and paper industry comes from 
this source. The chips from these waste 
materials are now a substantial part of the 
overall fiber source for the pulp and paper 
industry and this use is growing every year. 
Not only are we conserving formerly wasted 
fiber and relieving the pressures on growing 
stocks—the lumber industry now realizes a 
good profitable return from a byproduct 
which used to be completely wasted, _ 

The first slab barking and chipping op- 
eration I know about was done on a hand 
lathe by the Lacroix Lumber, Ltd. in 1929. 
I purchased seven or eight cars of chips a day 
from their mills at Carelton and Restigouche, 
Quebec. 

The other important development has 
been the expanded use by the paper industry 
of hardwoods as a raw material for pulping. 
Not too long ago, hardwoods that could not 
be used for lumber or veneer were considered 
weed trees. Countless hours of research 
and very sizable expenditures by the paper 
industry were required to develop pulping 
techniques that would permit the use of 
these common tree species. The results have 
been worth all the time and effort. 

In the first place, the industry's ability to 
pulp hardwoods has relleved the heavy pres- 
sure that was being felt on our softwood 
timber resources. The ability to use more 
of the total timber in a given forest area 
has increased the efficiency of forest man- 
agement operations and provided hundreds 
of private tree farmers with an income from 
the harvest of trees for which there used 
to be no economic market. 

Our ultimate objective, of course, is the 
complete utilization of the forest crop. 

What a difference from the days when I 
was young. When I was a boy we burned 
the finest yellow birch and maple in our 
stoves and fireplaces—the very best veneer 
logs today. And visiting a lumbering opera- 
tion you would often find great tops of pine 
or spruce trees lying near stumps 3 to 4 feet 
in diameter. Only the first 20 feet or so, up 
to the first branch, had been taken for clear 
lumber, There was no market for the rest 
it had been left to rot on the ground. 

But again we're talking about economics. 
None of these developments came about be- 
cause the industry wanted to improve its 
forestry practices or more fully utilize the 
timber from our harvests. The rising value 
of wood dictated these changes in our prac- 
tice. They were good changes, because in 
a free country, such as ours, what is sound 
economics is very likely to benefit the entire 
community in the long run. 

We must always remember that in this 
country, in the framework of our free enter- 
prise system, the profession and practice of 
forestry must rest on a profitable base. All 
of us here tonight share an interest in the 
health and welfare of the forests of our 
Nation. What we haye heard and seen here 
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this week reassures me—and it confirms my 
belief that the forests of our country have 
been well served by the operation of our 
free enterprise system. The profit motive, 
one of the strongest motivating forces in 
our society, will continue to work for prog- 
ress in the practice of forestry—if we permit 
it to operate freely. 

Now as we look ahead to the long-range 
future there are two major influences that 
bear on the forests of tomorrow and the 
forest industries of tomorrow. The first is 
the continuing development of our forest 
technology. I am convinced that the strik- 
ing progress made in recent decades will 
continue under the stimulus of a system 
that encourages progress and individual 
enterprise. 

But the second factor is more complex and, 
I believe, more troublesome. This question 
involves matters of public policy and de- 
cisions affecting millions of our citizens. 
This is the broad question of land use. 
With the limited amount of land available to 
us today in this country, how can we best 
serve the many varying needs of our ex- 
panding population while we continue to 
produce the annual crops of food and fiber 
our standard of living demands. 

Following your intensive discussions this 
week there is no need for me to attempt to 
state the prospect for the years ahead in 
terms of our requirements for food, clothing, 
and shelter as opposed to the ability of our 
available land resources to supply these 
essentials. Let me simply remind you that 
while we know we will have more and more 
people to feed, clothe, and shelter, we will 
not have more and more land. 

No gift of prophecy is required to see 
that somewhere in the future two lines are 
going to converge. One, the rising line rep- 
resented by multiplying our millions of peo- 
ple by their needs—and the other, the de- 
scending line that represents our shrinking 
land resource. The day they cross is the 
day our living standards begin their sad 
decline, 

But they need never meet. It seems quite 
clear to me that if all of our public and 
private purposes are to be served, if our liv- 
ing standard is to continue to be supported 
at today’s levels of consumption of food and 
fiber, if our related needs for water and rec- 
reation are to be met, there must be wise, 
long-range planning for the long pull. 

We have talked a great deal in recent 
years about the need for establishing sound 
policies of multiple-use management. We 
agree multiple use should cover as much 
of this Nation's forested lands as possible, 
public as well as private. I do not propose 
to argue again, and before this informed 
audience, the very compelling reasons sup- 
porting this concept of multiple-use forest 
management, 

It has been part of our national goal since 
Gifford Pinchot first headed the U.S. Forest 
Service. Multiple use as a stated objective 
was made the official policy of the Forest 
Service in 1960 under the terms of Public 
Law 86-517. Multiple use has been adopted 
almost universally by all of the industries 
engaged in large-scale land management 
programs. It is the policy of State-sup- 
ported forest management programs. In- 
creasingly, tree farmers and other private 
landowners are accepting the principle of 
multiple use in their own interests. 

Clearly, most informed and thoughtful 
people, active in the field and who are con- 
cerned with the long-range contributions the 
forests can make to the economic, social, and 
spiritual lives of our Nation, support this 
approach to the question of forest land use. 

And yet we continue to hear sincere but 
emotional cries for the wilderness—for 
sweeping Federal laws that would remove 
vast areas of land from the production of 
timber and almost every other public pur- 
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pose, to be set aside as wilderness preserves— 
huge, decaying museums, if you will, 

A wilderness cannot support good forest 
Management. In fact, it is against forest 
Management. It is a return to the old days 
Of negiect and waste, rather than a step for- 
Ward. It destroys the economic base upon 
Which good forestry and the health of our 
forests for the future must rest. 

I think there is an answer to this perplex- 
ing problem. The answer that appeals to 
me has been tried. It promises. much of 
What the wilderness advocates seek without 
imposing the untold penalties of a sweep- 
ing wilderness bill on future generations. 

You have recognized the validity of the 
answer I propose tonight in your award to 
Laurance Rockefeller for his distinguished 
Service as chairman of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. This 
is a significant and richly deserved honor. 

I suggest to this Congress that the prob- 
Jems of land use which confront this coun- 
try are no less demanding and call for an 
imaginative approach of the scope and deter- 
Mination characteristic of this commission. 

I suggest that the pattern for this ap- 
Proach has already been clearly established 
in the work of the Commission. The first 
Step should ba a detailed investigation of 
this Nation's land-use policies today and an 
informed projection of our requirements over 
the years ahead. We should analyze, as best 
We can, the demand that our land resources 
must meet—in terms of quality as well as 
quantity. This is a task that will challenge 
the very best brains in government, indus- 
try and among those who have devoted their 
lives to study of this problem and to the 
Conservation—wise use—of this Nation's ir- 
replaceable land resources, 

A bill to accomplish this first step is now 
before Congress. The distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interior and 

Affairs, the Honorable WAYNE ASPIN- 
ALL, introduced the bill last August. Mr. 
Asr rA. called for the establishment of a 
Public Land Law Review Commission to 
Study existing laws and procedures relating 
to the administration of the public lands 
ol the United States. 

Chairman Asprnatt has stated that it is 
his hope and belief that the program he has 
Outlined “will result in the use and disposi- 
tion of our Federal Public Lands and all 
the resources thereof in the highest tradi- 
tion of the conservation movement of the 
United States as symbolized by the Roose- 
Velt-Pinchot era. He believes that we 
should dedicate our lands and the resources 
thereof to accomplish the maximum good for 
the maximum number of the longest period 
of time. 

There are answers to the perplexing prob- 
lems of land use. But they must be logical 
- @nswers—not answers arrived at through 
emotion and the sentimental search for by- 
Bone days. They must be today's answers, 
answers as comprehensive as the answers 
arrived at by Laurance Rockefeller and his 
Commission, These answers must also re- 
fiect the realities of today—our economy, 
Cur growing population, our steadily rising 
Standard of living, our growing needs for 
Wood, water and other resources and prod- 
ucts of the land, our increasing demand for 
high-quality recreational opportunities. In 
short, the needs of tomorrow. For all of 
these reasons I agree with those who feel 
that a Public Land Law Review Commis- 
Sion should not only represent government 
but should also have public and industry 
representation. 

In my opinion the weakness of the wilder- 
Ness idea will become more and more appar- 
ent as this decade moves along. Most of 
the objectives of the wilderness can be 
achieved better in the economically strong, 
well-managed forest than in the neglected 
forest of the wilderness. 
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We can look to the State of Maine for a 
first-rate example of the point I want to 
make. There, as we all know, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has proposed that a 
substantial part of the 100-mile Allagash 
River be federalized as a national water- 
way. This proposal could effectively block 
off an additional 1 million acres of pro- 
ductive forest land from economic use by 
Maine industry. 

The effect of such an extension of Federal 
control would inevitably be to limit the 
growth of local forest industries. This is 
an important matter in a State where the 
forest-based industry forms the most im- 
portant segment of the economy. 

No one argues that the present ownership 
is not doing a good management job on the 
Allagash—quite the contrary. In fact, the 
Department of the Interior in one of the pub- 
Uentions they have released supporting their 
Allagash proposal has stated: “The Allagash 
has experienced several periods of logging, 
yet has survived to an astonishing degree as 
a wilderness unity *-* there are few 
places left where one can live in, study and 
enjoy the earth in its natural design, and 
there is only one Allagash, one such resource 
of its character and magnitude left in the 
East.” 

The hard fact of the matter is that the 
present private ownership is doing, and will 
continue to do, a magniñcent job on the 
Allagash—where regular timber harvesting 
operations have been carried on for over 100 
years. 

We think that the record in Maine under 
private management has earned the con- 
fidence of the country. These landowners 
deserve the right to be entrusted with the fu- 
ture nt of the Allagash for full 
multiple use of its adjoining forest areas, 

Actually isn’t the Allagash problem a 
Maine problem—one that the people of the 
State are taking effective steps to solve in 
their own Interests. The Allagash River Au- 
thority, established by the Maine Legislature, 
is already constituted and embarked on its 
preliminary studies. I can only speak for In- 
ternational Paper but our company, at least, 
has every intention of cooperating with the 
authority. We are convinced a Federal take- 
over might actually destroy much of what 
the proponents of this legislation claim they 
want to preserve—the unique primitive 
aspects of the area. 

The Federal proposal for the Allagash 
anticipates that canoe travel on the river- 
way would be encouraged. Campsites and 
canoe launching areas would be built. Their 
proposal is based on a contemplated maxi- 
mum use of this wilderness riverway by 
some 90,000 persons a year. Basing this 
use, as they do, on a 90-day season, 1,000 
people a day would have to enter the river 
at the launching area. Normal time for 
the 100-mile white-water trip, from Telos 
Lake to Falls is about 10 days. 
This would mean that there would be 10,- 
000 people on the river at one time. I have 
canoed the length of the Allagash River and 
I have been connected with it for over 50 
years. I have a strong affection for that 
pert of the country. 

I hate to think of 10,000 people canoeing 
and camping along the riverway at one 
time—yet this would be necessary under the 
Departments" projection. The crowds would 
be comparable to those in Yellowstone and 
Yosemite on a fine summer weekend—hardly 
the wilderness experience I associate with 
the Allagash. 

In my judgment, private control of this 
area, in close cooperation with a duly estab- 
lished State authority, is the answer. This 
isn't just a question fof the State of Maine— 
this is an important test case. Whatever is 
done in Maine will establish a precedent of 
Federal encroachment for every other State 
with unique recreational or scenic values. 
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There are already more than 60 comparable 
waterway proposals in 35 States on the Fed- 
eral list. Albert Nutting, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Maine's Forestry School, has stated 
the case very simply—“It seems to me,” says 
Dean Nutting, “folks should give the State 
of Maine a chance to show what it can do.” 

Whatever may be the outcome of the Alla- 
gash controversy, the pressures on the for- 
est are going to increase—this we know. If 
the public interest, the real public interest, 
is to be served, we must seek balanced poli- 
cies that truly represent these interests. 
We must study and evaluate these interests. 
And in a dynamic society such as this, we 
must assess the changes that will occur in 
the stream of our society as we grow and 
progress in the years ahead. 

I remind you again, that economics has 
served the cause of good forestry well in the 
past. If the forests of the future are to be 
strong and healthy, it will be because they 
have a strong economic base under them. 

I call on all the able and intelligent, for- 
estry-minded men and women here tonight; 
those in industry, in government, in col- 
leges and universities, and in other groups 
committed to the conservation and devel- 
opment of our national forest resources: I 
call on you to support a program of pros- 
perous healthy forests in perpetuity. 


Newer Developments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent days a number of 
additional revealing articles as to the 
value and operations of the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration have been 
published. These articles, I believe, fur- 
ther question the wisdom of continuing 
this program. Today I would like to 
bring to the attention of other Members 
three articles. One is entitled “What’s 
Back of Fight Over ARA,” published in 
the November 1963 edition of the maga- 
zine Nation's Business. Another is an 
editorial from the November 6, 1963, 
issue of the Wall Street Journal, Trou- 
ble in the Happiness Agency.” The third 
one is from the October 8, 1963 edition 
of the Dallas, Tex., newspaper, the Dallas 
Morning News, under the headline “ARA 
Project at Crockett Fizzles Out.“ All are 
well worth the time to read: 

[From Nation's Business, November 1963] 
Wuat's Back or Ficur Over ARA—ConTRO- 

VERSIAL AGENCY Uses Taxpayer Funps To 

CREATE A DEMAND FOR MORE 

Whatever the New Frontier has done for 
employment generally, it has solved the un- 
employment problems for dozens of econo- 
mists, financial technicians, and technical 
research experts. 

So says an economist who ran a year-long 
Ford Foundation study of the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, the Federal agency 
trying to treat chronic unemployment with 
easy money and advice from Washington. 

The CORE BAE en VOE eee 

itself, for emplo other depart- 
pene working with . and for a zealous 
ARA sales force whose promotional successes 
are credited with creating demand for much 
more in low-cost Federal loans than Con- 
gress authorized, 
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A close look at the 2-year-old agency— 
some of its policies, procedures, and people— 
is in order as it seeks to expand operations 
amid national debate over its performance. 

To compose a picture of the agency, Na- 
tion’s Business went to sources within and 
outside of Government, including Harold L. 
Williams, Deputy Administrator of ARA, and 
Dr. Sar Levitan, of the George Washington 
University, who heads the $57,000 Ford 
Foundation study. 

What emerges helps to explain why Dr. 
Levitan, a longtime supporter of depressed 
area legislation, is often critical of the 
agency, and why even Deputy Administrator 
Williams says Government should move very 
cautiously before launching itself much 
deeper into redevelopment efforts. 

ARA has its roots in the Employment Act 
of 1946, which declared it a responsibility 
of the National Government to pursue pol- 
icies tending to stimulate economic growth 
and full employment. 

It took considerable footwork, Dr. Levitan 
points out, to jump from that essentially 
passive role of Government to a program au- 
thorizing $200 million in commercial and 
industrial loans, $100 million in other loans, 
and $75 million in grants for public facilities, 
$4.5 million in technical assistance, $10 mil- 
lion for job trainees, and $4.5 million for their 
training. 

The agency is headed by Redevelopment 
Administrator William L. Batt, Jr. 

A dedicated New Dealer impressed with 
President Roosevelt's depression-born welfare 
programs, Mr. Batt began his career on grad- 
uation from Harvard as a staff member with 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee. 
In the years since, his career has included 
a staff post with then Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator W. Averell Harriman, an unsuccess- 
Tul race for Congress, business in Philadel- 
phia, and the job of special assistant to the 
Secretary of Labor. There Mr, Batt worked 
on problems of high unemployment areas 
and coauthored the Executive order placing 
defense contracts in labor surplus areas. 

Besides these and other Government jobs, 
he was executive secretary to the Toledo 
Industrial Development Council, then re- 
turned to Pennsylvania as secretary of labor 
and industry—his official biography lists the 
job as “Secretary of Labor.” 

COMMITTEE PLAYS A PART 


Mr. Batt and his top officials are assisted 
by a National Public Advisory Committee 
whose members feel that they, unlike those 
of many other advisory committees set up 
for mere window dressing, have a real influ- 
ence on their program. 

The committee includes a liberal repre- 
sentation of union officials. It also includes 
Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh, of Detroit, a re- 
liable congressional witness for ARA from 
an area which is receiving $3,679,000 in loans, 
including $1.9 million for the deluxe Pont- 
chartrain Hotel and $1 million for a motor 
hotel. 

Another member is Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association. Mr. Ellis, along with 
a spokesman for the American Public Power 
Association, recently urged President Ken- 
nedy to back a TVA-type authority for the 
area embracing nine States in the Appa- 
lachian area. 

Another is C. Benton Musslewhite, of 
Lufkin, Tex., who has been active in State 
Democratic politics, serves as campaign as- 
sistant for the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and tried to unseat Incumbent Rep- 
resentative JoHN Downy in the Democratic 
primary (before his appointment to the com- 
mit tee. 

Congressman Dowor expects a return 
match, claiming that Mr. Musslewhite ap- 
pears to be using ARA as a vehicle in diligent 
politicking back home. 
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Still another member is a retired banker 
and businessman, Reuben H. Levy, who was 
recommended for the job by Pennsylvania's 
Democratic Representative DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
a member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The program in their care covers roughly 
1,000 areas that are eligible for Federal money 
because of varying degrees of unemploy- 
ment. This is, of course, far from the 79 
or so areas envisioned by Democratic Sen- 
ator PauL Dovcras, of Tlinois, when he was 
pushing, back in 1955, for a Federal program 
aimed at the worst pockets of unemploy- 
ment, 

It's easy to criticize this overextension of 
the program's coverage, says Dr. Levitan, 
an old hand in Washington, but it’s ques- 
tionable whether a more selective program 
could haye gotten through Congress. 

A former ARA official puts it more bluntly; 
“Can you imagine all those Congressmen 
voting funds for 79 urban industrial areas?” 

WHEN ARA COMES TO TOWN 


Here's how the program operates once a 
community makes the Mst—which requires 
no local action and in some cases happens 
over the community's protest: 

To participate, the community must first 
establish what the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee describes as “A broadly based local 
organization representing a cross section 
of all elements of the community to assess 
the economic conditions of that area and 
to act as the local coordinator for redevelop- 
ment activities.” 

As a second step, this group must draft 
an overall economic development program 
(OEDP) as a guide for community action. 
The program must be approved by State 
and Federal officials before a loan applica- 
tion will be considered. 

This initial process is cited by partisans 
of ARA as a primary benefit of the program, 
on the theory that it galvanizes depressed 
communities to forge a cooperative effort, 
stimulates local initiative, and brings about 
long-needed self-appraisal of problems and 
prospects. 

How has the system worked up to this 
point? 

In many cases the plans are “practically 
meaningless,” says Dr, Levitan, who points 
out that in one State the process consisted 
simply of an agency's cranking out plans 
for every county in the State. 

Consultant John Fletcher Wellemeyer, who 
was hired by ARA to evaluate a batch of 
these plans to determine whether they were 
geared to local labor force conditions, adds 
further evidence. 

Asked by Nation's Business how the 
planners erred in considering the manpower 
question, he replied: “The most common 
type of deficiency was that they didn't men- 
tion it at all.” 

The more sophisticated planners did throw 
in a section on manpower, says Mr. Welle- 
meyer, but this was largely based on figures 
from the local office of the State employment 
service. 

Elsewhere, says Dr. Levitan, there is gen- 


erated a “real community dialog,” although 


the most promising process often must take 
years. Business needs a long time to plan 
efficiently, he adds, and government pos- 
sibly even longer. 

Any application for a loan must satisfy 
State and Federal officials that the applicant 
and the project would conform to the plan. 

The local economic development commit- 
tee, whatever its guiding role on paper, may 
have little or nothing to say about an ap- 
plication—which can come from outside the 
community involved—an ARA has no re- 
quirement that members be consulted. 

Nor is there any requirement as to mem- 
bership on these committees, either in terms 
of numbers or segments of the community 
represented. 
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The local committee members, in practice, 
are consulted 75 to 80 percent of the time, 
says Deputy Administrator Williams, but he 
has received complaints from some commit- 
teemen that they were ignored. 

By this point, the community will doubt- 
less have seen a great deal of one of ARA's 
field men, whose chores range from drum- 
ming up interest in the program to actually 
helping fill out applications. 

“Every, Federal agency has a responsibility 
to make its programs known to the people 
who can benefit from it,” explains Mr. Wil- 
lams. 

Yet Mr. Batt, in asking Congress for more 
staff money, leaves the impression that his 
field men have enough to do keeping up 
with requests that are based on local initia- 
tive. 

“It is essential that we provide a sufficient 
staff to be able to respond to the communi- 
ties’ calls for assistance,” he says. 

At any rate, Mr. Williams denies wide- 
spread charges that the agency's fleld men 
are dumping the program on unwilling re- 
cipients and claims no one has “stepped over 
the bounds of propriety” except for an in- 
stance or two of “overzealous individuals,” 

He concedes, however, that some Federal 
men occasionally take the tin god attitude 
with local communities that “this project 
has got to be approved by me," a failing of 
which he says State and local functionaries 
are guilty as well. 

BACKGROUND OF ARA SALESMEN 


The ARA field representatives, whose sal- 
aries are in the $12,000 range, include men 
with experience in business and finance, in- 
dustrial development work, armed services 
community relations, farming, municipal 
government, and Federal agencies. 

They also include men who have held State 
appointive jobs, and former administrative 
assistants to Congressmen, elected city ofi- 
cials, State legislators. 

The agency can hire consultants to do field 
work, but officials have assured Congress that 
they haye no more like Warren P, Cleary, 
their man in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula 
for a time. 

A member of a politically well connected 
family in Escanaba, Mr. Cleary returned to 
his home district for ARA after several years 
in the Foreign Service. 

He spent several months on the scene— 
Mr. Williams says he did a “bangup job“ 
then resigned to become the Democratic 
nominee against veteran Republican Repre- 
sentative Vicror A. Knox, a strong foe of 
ARA. 

Despite a slugging campaign in which Mr. 
Cleary pledged, among other things, to pro- 
mote economic development of his district 
through tourism, he was defeated and re- 
turned to a Washington job in the Post 
Office Department. 

The agency's field men are better than 
you might suspect, on the whole,” says Dr, 
Levitan, who calls them dedicated though 
not unanimously overendowed with sophisti- 
cation. 

A more critical assessment has been made 
by Daniel L. Goldy, who served as Deputy 
Administrator of ARA before taking over as 
head of the Commerce Department's Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration. 

Mr. Goldy, who has had long experience 
in the lumber industry, told how ARA's en- 
thuslastic operatives, pursuing their mission 
to “unlock resources,” went overboard at the 
sight of a most readily apparent resource— 
trees—and proceeded to unlock timber re- 
sources heedless of the overproduction prob- 
lems of the industry. 

A special tabulation run by the agency 
showed that, as of June 15, loans in the 
lumber and wood products industries totaled 
more than $12 million out of the $69.7 mil- 
lion approved for all commercial and Indus- 
trial loans. This was second only to loans 
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for projects in recreation and tourism, which 
accounted for $14.2 million. 

When an application is finally completed, 
it is sent to Washington where, as Adminis- 
trator Batt told Congress, “We are already 
alerted to it because in many instances our 
field coordinator has helped the applicant fill 
Out the application and made him aware of 
the provisions of the act." 

Then the application enters what Dr. Leyi- 
tan calls a maze of administrative com- 
Plexity. 

In a clear-cut case, the application will 
80 to & project review committee within the 
agency and, if cleared there, on to the Small 
Business Administration for checking of fi- 
8 and engineering by the SBA regional 

ce 


Depending on the type of project, how- 
ever, the application might be referred for 
recommendation to any number of other 
agencies. In one case, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration passed on a clay prod- 
ucts project. 

Major payments by ARA to other agencies 
in fiscal 1963 were $3.7 million, including 
$1.5 million to the Agriculture Department, 
$1.3 million to the Labor Department, $400,- 
000 to the Department of the Interior. 

ARA's contracting within Government 
Prompted Democratic Representative JoHN 
Roonex, of New York, chairman of a House 
Appropriations Subcommittee, to comment 
to Mr. Batt: “Apparently your agency has 
entirely too much money, with the result 
[that] you are soaking up everything in the 
Various departments of Government with 
Which you are concerned.” 

Mr, Williams says the agency normally fol- 
lows the recommendations of sister agencies 
that review applications. 

But, as Mr, Batt has told Congress, he re- 

final approval authority over applica- 
tions, a situation which has given rise to 
reports of political considerations influenc- 
ing decisions. 

Commerce Secretary Luther H. Hodges has 
conceded that his Department has been em- 
barrassed by project approvals being leaked 
4nd exploited for political purposes. 

The entire borrowing process can take 
Months, which apparently accounts for the 
approval of a $1.6 million loan for a resort 
hotel last April and a $2.5 million loan for 
another hotel in July, both for an area of 
* Rico which ceased to be eligible July 

1962. 

It is ARA's policy that a project, if under- 
Way when a community's eligibility status 
is lifted, can proceed although no new ap- 
Plications are accepted. 

Despite all the checking, things can go 
Wrong. 

Mr. Williams reports that by mid-Septem- 
ber there were five projects (representing 
$600,000 in Government loans) that were 
delinquent in repayments. 

Ten others, representing $2.5 million in 
loans, were said by an agency spokesman to 
be “closely observed for varying degrees of 
financial or management difficulty.” 

Total loan disbursements at that time 
Were $33 million. 

All 15 projects involve manufacturing in- 
dustries, says Mr. Williams, and are new 
ventures rather than expansions of going 
concerns. 

Principal difficulties are lack of adequate 
Working capital, and management deficien- 
cies which Mr. Williams describes as plan- 
ning mistakes, disputes among principals, 
and—in rare instances—general inexperi- 
ence, 

Part of the problem he attributes to errors 
in judgment on the part of our people who 
did the analysis. 

ARA stands ready with technical assistance 
to clients in trouble, he says, has granted 
Additional loans in some cases and would 
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see the management of a faltering project re- 
placed before letting the enterprise fold. 
“We've certainly written off nothing yet,” 
says the Deputy Administrator, adding that 
the Federal loans are amply secured. 
VIEW ON KEY QUESTION 


In an interview with Nation’s Business, Mr. 
Williams was asked to explain ARA's policy 
justifying loans for projects involving branch 
plants of well established firms that would 
have no trouble raising their own capital. 
Economists consider this a key question, 
since this sort of expansion holds the best 
prospects for real economic growth and 
stability. 

The loan money goes to local development 
groups, Mr. Williams says, to improve their 
ability to compete in bidding for desirable 
plants against more prosperous communities 
with more resources at their command. 

Another policy described by Mr, Willlams 
permits the applicant for an ARA loan to 
contribute funds himself to the local com- 
munity group, raising its 10 percent as re- 
quired by law. 

Mr. Williams has no figures on the number 
of applicants who have done so because ARA 
does not require this sort of information. 

Technical assistance grants, another aspect 
of the program, can be initiated by request 
of a community, a consultant who gets an 
idea, or from within the agency itself. 

Such projects can range from preparation 
of a community development plan to a 
$299,000 grant for a University of Pittsburgh 
study of economic development of the Ap- 
palachian region. 

They get into aid to education, such as a 
grant to establish graduate research facilities 
at a university in Pennsylvania to enable the 
institution to bid for Government and pri- 
vate research contracts. 

One item costing taxpayers $123,000 is 
listed as a demonstration project for multi- 
county economic development in the Michi- 
gan Upper Peninsula. This went to the 
economic consulting firm of Robert R. Nath- 
an, a national leader of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

Since these projects need not be requested 
by the community involved, one member of 
the Advisory Committee points out, they 
can serve to help generate interest in loan 
projects and support for the overall pro- 
gram, 

The Area Redevelopment Administration, 
which now has a staf of 388, mostly in 
Washington, wants to add another 74, with a 
few more in the field than at headquarters, 

Out of its operating budget of $12 million 
comes & flood of pamphlets and booklets, a 
film narrated by news commentator Chet 
Huntley, and periodic directories.of ap- 
proved projects. 

One $10,000 study listed as “community 
experience and impact of ARA program on 
redevelopment areas” proved to be a study 
of community development activities un- 
dertaken before the agency was created. 

Mr. Williams and his aids argue that the 
agency is still a baby, and has never yet 
operated on a budget estimate based on op- 
erating experience. 

When asked how far ARA should go, he 
replied that it could live with the increased 
staff funds and aid authority it is seeking 
now. 

Beyond that, he points out that the Fed - 
eral role in this area has not been definitely 
resolved and that while State governments 
should step up their efforts, the Federal 
Government should move ahead very cau- 
tlously. 


— 


From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 6, 1963] 
‘TROUBLE IN THE HAPPINESS AGENCY 


Edward P. Neilan, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, is no man to speak 
softly of the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
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tration. With “brazen, cynical gall,” he de- 
clared the other day, this “political arm of 
the New Frontier already has gone through 
$191 million to subsidize an incredible variety 
of local boondoggles.” 

The ARA, which funnels Federal funds to 
selected distressed areas, might shrug off 
this attack—if it weren't hearing much the 
same thing from Congress. The House, in 
fact, was so disturbed some weeks ago that 
it voted to let the ARA expire. No Govern- 
ment agency takes extinction lightly so the 
ARA, hopeful of a reprieve, is reappraising 
some of its endeavors. 

Take the agency's financing of recreation 
ventures, which Mr. Neilan calls “happiness 
projects like golf courses, bowling alleys, ski 
resorts, fishing camps, marine playgrounds, 
resort hotels, and motels.” Some Congress- 
men regard these enterprises as strange 
targets for Federal aid, so the ARA, though 
it still thinks they're a good idea, will soft- 
pedal them for a while. 

More important, the agency plans a new 
approach to its loans to more conventional 
businesses. More than once in the past, the 
ARA has helped finance factories in areas 
where production capacity exceeds demand. 
Thus the agency seems likely either to have 
helped take sales away from existing busi- 
nesses or to have poured Federal funds into 
shaky firms. In either case, an odd way to 
increase total employment, its avowed goal, 

Now, however, the ARA proposes to be more 
careful. Its economists will analyze the cur- 
rent capacity and future sales prospects of 
each industry before it steps in with a sub- 
sidy; in this way, the reasoning apparently 
goes, excess capacity will be avoided and em- 
ployment will always be increased, What- 
ever else may be said about this approach, 
it assumes that the ARA somehow will be 
able to amass an astonishing amount of in- 
formation about the complex world of Ameri- 
can business. 

Meantime the agency has nothing to say 
about some of its other foibles. Such as its 
proclivity for declaring an area distressed 
when most of its residents think they're 
pretty well off. Or its habit of winning busi- 
ness from private lenders with its subsidized 
low interest rates. 

All in all, a reappraisal of the ARA is surely 
overdue. In fact, with its new interest in 
economic analysis, the agency might properly 
reappraise itself out of existence. When it 
comes to bungling and boondoggling, Wash- 
ington would still have lots of excess capacity. 


{From the Dallas (Tex.) 
Oct. 8, 1963] 
ARA PROJECT AT CROCKETT Fizzies OUT 
(By Fred Pass) 

CROCKETT, Tex—-A Federal Government 
effort to finance an electronics manufac- 
turing plant in Crockett has fizzled, the Dal- 
las News learned Monday. 

Upon query by the Washington Bureau of 
the News, the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration reported it received a letter October 
1 from J. Paul Dawson, president of Audio- 
Electronics, asking withdrawal from the 
ARA project, The company was to have 
constructed a $589,000 plant under the pro- 
gram. 

ARA spokesmen said Dawson wrote he 
had been unable to get patent rights to the 
equipment the company had planned to 
make. 

Audio-Electronics had been the pride and 
joy of ARA officials in Texas who have been 
working hard to get the so-called depressed 
areas to build industries with Federal loans. 

Another industrial firm, the Huntingburg 
Furniture Co., of Indiana, chose Crockett as 
the site of its southwest plant and has 
started constructing a building with private 
funds. 


Morning News, 
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When To Investigate and When Not To 
Investigate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
last Friday's issue of the Long Island 
Press, Messrs. Allen and Scott told us 
about a probe involving a foreign aid 
official about whom the Attorney Gen- 
eral is charged with dragging his feet. 

If this be true, this is a very serious 
charge. I believe the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House owes this body 
an immediate investigation to prove the 
truth or falsity of this accusation. 

The article follows: 

New Prope INVOLVES FOREIGN Am OFFICIAL 

(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WasHInctTon.—Senator JoHN WILLIAMS, 
Republican, of Delaware, the “one-man in- 
vestigating committee” whose caustic charges 
led to the sensational "Bobby" Baker probe, 
is zeroing in on another potentially equally 
explosive case. 

It involves a high foreign aid official with 
an assortment of bank accounts, one of them 
in Canada, and the strange reluctance of 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy and For- 
eign Aid Administrator David Bell to do any- 
thing about this official despite a critical FBI 
report. 

This extraordinary affair is being thor- 
oughly explored by Senator Wimu.tams in 
preparation for following his course in the 
mushrooming Baker exposé—making the 
facts public in a blistering Senate speech. 

He will have a lot to reveal. Every aspect 
of the case is exceptional, as follows: 

The FBI investigation of this foreign aid 
official was made at the request of Adminis- 
trator Bell, Certain information had come 
to him regarding this assistant's financial re- 
lations with a company that had been given 
millions of dollars in contracts in an area 
over which the official has considerable au- 
thority. 

Bell particularly asked the FBI for a 
thorough scrutiny of reputed trust and pen- 
sion arrangements the official made with the 
firm before joining the foreign aid agency. 

The FBI completed its inquiry in May and 
submitted a comprehensive report to At- 
torney General Kennedy. 

It has been gathering dust on his desk 
ever since. 

In striking contrast to the zeal of the 
President's brother in vigorously pressing 
the “Bobby” Baker exposé, he has been 


strangely apathetic about acting on the FBI 


report on the foreign aid official. Six months 
have passed and he is still dragging his feet 
on it. 

Most remarkable aspect of this remarkable 
affair revolves around the official's myste- 
rious bank account in Canada. 

The FBI ascertained he has three bank 
accounts; two in the United States and the 
other in Canada. This is a sizable holding— 
more than $160,000, The FBI learned that 

indirect sources. 

When the G-men asked the official for ac- 
cess to his Canadian bank account, he ad- 
mitted its existence but balked at allowing 
it to be examined—except on one curious 
condition. 

He said he would grant permission if 
ordered to do so by Secretary of State Rusk. 
Attorney General Kennedy and Administra- 
tor Bell were informed of this. Neither has 
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yet said one word to Rusk about the matter. 
Whether he has heard about it in some other 
way is not known, 

In any event, nothing has been done about 
the mysterious Canadian bank account. 

There is no clue so far as to the reason 
for this strange inaction. 

Senator WILAAuts has been told it is due 
to the foreign aid official's powerful influ- 
ence in the United States and abroad.” What 
and who they are is. conjectural. 

The official is still holding his high-ranking 
job, and outwardly is apparently uncon- 
cerned about the FBI investigation and its 
possible reverberations. 

These may extend beyond Senator Wm- 
LIAMS’ renowned crusading potency. Three 
committees are envincing interest in this 
unusual affair—the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, headed by Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Democrat of Arizona; the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, headed by Senator 
James EASTLAND, Democrat of Mississippi; 
and the House Foreign Aid Appropriations 
Subcommittee, headed by Representative 
Orro PassMAN, Democrat of Louisiana, long- 
time militant foe of large-scale foreign aid 
spending. 

All are looking into the case, and Senator 
Wurms may get a lot of help in blowing 
it wide open, 

Love nest: More sex is due to rear its scan- 
dalous head in the Bobby“ Baker investiga- 
tion. The FBI is investigating a clinic 
owned by Washingtonians in Puerto Rico. 
One of the playgiris“ who was on familiar 
terms with Senate employees gave the FBI 
considerable information about this clinic. 
She involved a well-known Capital doctor. 

It's getting so, that it’s almost necessary 
to keep a chart on who is investigating 
whom. Illustration: State Department se- 
curity officials are quietly probing the back- 
grounds and activities of staff members of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
which is investigating the State Department, 
Two members of the State Department's se- 
curity staff have been assigned to checking 
up on staff members of the Senate commit- 
tee. Newsmen, lawyers, and others are be- 
ing questioned about them, 


Hope for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ithaca, N.Y., Journal concern- 
ing the latest voyage of the SS Hope, 
operated by the People to People Foun- 
dation. This ship and its fine work de- 
serves the strong support of all of us. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Ithaca (N.Y.) Journal, Oct. 1, 
1963] 


SS “Horr” 

The hospital ship, SS Hope, will begin its 
third voyage in November—a medical mis- 
sion to Quayaqull, Ecuador. 

The Hope was once a U.S. Navy hospital 
ship. Now it is an instrument by which the 
American people, through voluntary contri- 
butions, carry the message of better health 
to other nations around the world. 

Project Hope is a nonprofit organization 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C, In 
the three nations visited since the project 
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was started in 1958, the SS Hope's volunteer 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and paramedical 
personnel have trained some 1,700 local doc- 
tors and nurses, have performed more than 
4,000 major operations, and have examined 
and immunized nearly 500,000 persons. 

The Hope's work is a demonstration of the 
willingness of the people of the United 
States to teach the concept of self-help to 
those who are willing to help themselves, 

It is also a demonstration of the “multi- 
plier effect“ which brings changes in hos- 
pital organization, administration, and 
teaching techniques, resulting eventually in 
a better health and economy for the nations 
visited by the Hope. 


The Price Fixers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an excellent editorial comment ap- 
pearing in the Public Employee, the 
official publication of the American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, AFL-CIO, of October 1963. 

That excellent editorial entitled The 
Price Fixers“ points out the great evils 
of the so-called quality stabilization leg- 
islation. 

That bill in which the word “quality” 
appears only in the title would gouge 
consumers of billions of dollars a year 
and would destroy little businessmen by 
denying them the right to conduct their 
own affairs and to sell merchandise they 
have purchased in a way which is fully 
proper and lawful save for the unwise 
meddling of this iniquitous legislation. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Price FIXERS 

A financial genius has been described as 
“a man who can make money as fast as his 
family can spend it.” There are few, if any, 
financial geniuses in our union. Not with 
the take-home pay of the average public em- 


ployee. 

As though things aren't bad enough al- 
ready, Congress is considering a bill that 
would cut that employee’s spending power 
by another 20 to 30 percent. The measure is 
@ sneaky one—you could never tell by the 
title that’s what it would do. The title, in 
fact, sounds like something that’s designed 
to protect the consumer. It's called the 
“Quality Brand Stabilization BIL.” 


QUALITY IN TITLE ONLY 


The title, however, is the only place where 
the word quality“ is mentioned. It doesn't 
appear in the bill at all. The reason for 
this is that the bill really has nothing to do 
with quality. What it really is, is a price-fix- 
ing bill. 

If the bill is passed it will become illegal 
for a store owner to charge less than manu- 
facturer’s list price for brand name drugs, 
toiletries, appliances, jewelry, books, furni- 
ture, shoes, and many other items. 

Some States already have such a law. They 
are usually called “fair trade laws,” the name 
under which this bill has come up in Con- 
gress in the past. Surveys by the Justice 
Department show that in States having “fair 
trade” laws prices run from 19 to 27 percent 
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higher on these items. Experts predict that 
if the Federal bill is passed it will raise prices 
in non-fair-trade States by 20 to 30 per- 
cent. 

ADD BILLIONS TO BUDGET 


The home consumer is not the only one 
Who would be hurt by this legislation. The 
Defense Department believes that passage of 
this bill would add billions of dollars to 
the country's defense budget for the 1964 


year. 

The AFL-CIO has testified against the bill, 
Pointing out that it would cost consumers 
$14 billion a year. 

Other groups that have come out against 
it Include the National Farmers Union, the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Council of Eco- 
Nomic Advisers, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Commerce Department, and the 
State Department. 

It seems almost incredible that the House 
Commerce Committee has already approved 
this bill, and the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, now holding hearings on the measure, 
May do the same. 

Dozens of newspapers throughout the 
Country have carried editorials condemning 
the inflationary effects of this price-fixing 
bill, but none we have seen puts it more 
succinctly than the New York Herald- 
Tribune which said: 

“When corporate executives get together 
in a smoky hotel room and agree not to un- 

t one another’s prices, that's called a 
Conspiracy and the executives are sent to 
Jail. When they attempt to do the same 
thing by law—and require everybody to go 
slong—that's called fair trade. When Con- 
Sressmen seek to ‘fair trade’ as 
quality stabilization’ that’s called politics. 
Though consumers—and that includes all 
the yoters—might be excused for using 
earthier terms.” 


We call it “stealing”—from the consumer's 
Pocketbook. 


Diem’s Last Interview 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mrs; KELLY. Mr. Speaker, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, the late President of Vietnam, has 
Bone to his eternal rest. His death 
€specially the tragic circumstances sur- 
rounding it—should grieve us deeply. 
In his passing, we have lost a true and 

loyal friend. And the free world, whose 
distant ramparts he had defended in 
that remote forefront of the bloody, 
Physical struggle with communism, has 
lost a proven ally and a champion. 

Nine years have passed since the day 
When Ngo Dinh Diem, returning from 
Political exile, took over the reins of the 
government of the newly created state of 
South Vietnam. With a firm hand and 
Steady purpose, with dedication seldom 
Matched in current history, and with 
fervent nationalistic zeal which tran- 
Scended considerations of personal gain, 
he struggled against overwhelming odds 
to weld the divergent elements of the 
Vietnamese population into a nation, to 
Create an effective central government, 
to rid his homeland of the sores of Com- 
Munist infiltration, and to hold back the 
tide of communism moving persistently 
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from the north. In an area of the world 
beset by centuries-old problems, ren- 
dered by repeated invasions and parti- 
tions, sapped by ancient rivalries and 
weaknesses, he alone—and then his in- 
fant nation—stood firm on the side of 
freedom, striving to attain in South Viet- 
nam that degree of internal security 
which is necessary for the free exercise 
of human rights. 

It was because of these qualities of Ngo 
Dinh Diem, and because our national and 
free world interests in that part of the 
globe coincided with his goals, that the 
United States sought to assist Diem in 
his struggle. We have provided his 
country with massive aid—aid which 
produced results as one area of Vietnam 
after another became cleared of Commu- 
nist guerrillas. And we looked with 
hope, and anticipation, to the day when 
the Government of Vietnam would be- 
come sufficiently strong to carry on, suc- 
cessfully the fight against the Commu- 
nists, and our aid could be terminated. 

Last weekend, these hopes and expec- 

tations suffered a sudden reverse. The 
military coup d'etat, the barbaric mur- 
der of Diem and his brother Nhu, and 
the reported demand from the military 
junta for a sharp increase in American 
aid, raise serious questions regarding the 
future course of our relations with Viet- 
nam. 
Mr. Speaker, I am certain that the 
whole civilized world was overcome with 
a feeling of revulsion at the act of bar- 
barism which accompanied the rise to 
power of the self-proclaimed defenders 
of human rights in Vietnam. The mur- 
der of Diem and his brother, the cruel, 
clumsy attempt to cloak the deed with a 
label of a suicide, fill one with horror. I 
believe that our Government must think 
long and deeply about any commitment 
to a group of people who would rise to 
power in this manner. I further believe 
that the people in and out of our Gov- 
ernment should also search their souls 
and consider to what extent, if any, their 
words—the intemperate criticisms of the 
Diem regime, the distorted reports from 
that area, the biased editorial com- 
ments—to what extent these words and 
deeds, or lack of them, contributed to the 
tragedy which took place in Saigon last 
weekend. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge our Gov- 
ernment to delay extending recognition 
to the military junta in Vietnam until a 
thorough review and reassessment of our 
policy with respect to southeast Asia is 
accomplished. We must consider what 
effect our continued aid to Vietnam will 
have on that entire area. And we must 
decide anew whether American aid—par- 
ticularly aid on such large scale—is war- 
ranted in the light of recent events. Our 
resources, surely, are not inexhaustible. 
They must be used in a manner, and in 
places, where their use will contribute 
most to the attainment of the overall 
goals of our foreign policy: the establish- 
ment of order, and of peace with justice 
and freedom, among peoples who seek 
the same objectives. It is only under 
those conditions that the expenditure of 
our public funds can carry forward the 
work begun with the sacrifice of Ameri- 
can lives and the lives of others who, like 
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Diem, believed in working for and fight- 
ing for freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the RECORD 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Journal of November 5, 
1963, entitled “Diem’s Last Interview,” 
which was written by Bob Considine. I 
ask, Why did Ambassador Lodge por- 
tray the views expressed in paragraph 4 
contradicting the facts found by the 
Hearst task force? I ask, From what 
source did he receive these views? 

The article follows: 

Drem's Last INTERVIEW 
(By Bob Considine) 

President Diem's last interview was with 
the Hearst task force, just a little over 
month ago. 

The resident correspondents in Saigon, 
most of whom had not been able to get in 
to see him, badgered us a bit before we saw 
him. 

“Good luck,” one said, “With any kind of 
a break you should be able to get out of 
the palace in 4 hours. Also, you'd better go 
to the bathroom before you start. There 
won't be any breaks. And if you expect a 
drink, forget it. You'll be lucky if he serves 
you tea.” 

Ambassador Lodge took a dim view. He 
said we'd find him an old and beaten man 
who had lost his grip on the situation, un- 
certain of his future course and all that sort 
of thing. ` 

We had to wait a bit for Diem in Gia Long 
palace, now a battered ruin. An aid said 
that the president was momentarily tied up, 
putting the finishing touches on a speech he 
was to deliver later on Confucius. When he 
bounced in to greet us, he brimmed with 
vigor. He was everything Ambassador Lodge 
had said he wasn't. 

Diem spoke to us in French, except for 
one sentence. Suddenly restless with the 
game of languages he turned to Bill Hearst 
and spoke a sentence in perfect English. 

The early phases of the interview had to 
do with his sister-in-law’s most recent inter- 
view, the one in Rome where she was re- 
ported as blasting the younger American 
Officers serving in Vietnam as military ad- 
visors. We him, somehow, to come 
forth with a full-breasted endorsement of 
the American aid effort. 

Instead, Diem seemed to hedge a bit. Sorry 
he had not read the text of Madame’s re- 
marks in Rome, and therefore could not 
comment, could he? Frank Oonniff said that 
was sensible, but how did he, Diem, feel 
about our men. But he ducked that a bit, 


too. 

“The American officers I've met are good 
ones, on the whole,” he said. 

“Did you ever tell her to keep quiet?” I 
asked him. 

Diem shrugged. “She was in Rome this 
time,” he said. “I didn't know what she 
was going to say. But, remember, she is 
also a deputy. She can speak for herself; 
just as your Congressmen do.” 

But don't you see how bad that sounds 
to dependents of the men concerned, the 
mothers and fathers of them, their wives and 
kids?” Frank pressed him. 


wide open with sudden and radiant laughter. 
“It is because I am not married that I 
have all these troubles.” 
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oned our car up to the front door of the 
palace. Frank and I got in and sat there 
for about 10 minutes while Bill Hearst 
gabbed at the door with Dlem's press chief, a 
Saigon editor. Occassionally, we'd yell for 
Bill to come along, and in time he did. 

“I was telling him,” Bill said, “that his 
boss ought to think a little more about bet- 
ter public relations.” 

It didn't seem very important as we drove 
away in the rain. 


Mr. Speaker, I also insert in the 
Record the following paragraph taken 
from an article in the New York Times 
of November 6, 1963, written by David 
Halberstam: 

The Buddhist centers of worship, the pa- 
godas, then became centers of political as 
well as religious unrest. 


Here is an admission that the Bud- 
dhists were involved in political activi- 
ties. I ask, Should the action taken by 
the former Diem regime be attributed to 
religious persecution when the houses of 
worship of the Buddhists were used for 
political activities against a common ob- 
jective—a war against the Communists? 
I bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the fact that President Diem 
had built for the Buddhists over 1,100 
pagodas during the last 8 years of his 
regime. Do you call that religious per- 
secution? 

May I bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues my remarks which appeared in 
the Recorp of August 15, 1963. I hope 
the Members will reread this address and 
compare those statements with those 
which are now appearing in the press. 

I am sure that no matter what my 
Government does, it is our earnest hope 
that we can assist in winning the war 
against the Communists for the people 
of Vietnam so that one day they may 
be able to select a government of their 
own choosing. 


So-Called Working Cruise in the Carib- 
bean by Nine State and Federal Legis- 
lators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. POWELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
broadcast by Mutual Radio: 


According to the New York Herald Tribune, 
nine State and Federal legislators recently 
went on a 7-day so-called working cruise in 
the Caribbean. Yesterday they returned 
and, says the Trib, at least three of the law- 
makers, all of whom were accompanied by 
their wives, admitted all their ex had 
been paid by the New York State Savings 
Bank Association. 

Most 6f the lawmakers, in one way or an- 
Other, are concerned with legislation direct- 
ly affecting savings banks. Most, when asked 
by Tribune reporters, denied any wrong- 
doing, and also denied their votes on bank- 
ing legislation would, in any way, be af- 
fected by their cruise, even though they were 
accompanied by some 925 savings bank ex- 
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ecutives, thelr wives, and guests. This may, 
and probably is, true. 

However, the public would have every right 
to raise its eyebrows at such behayior. It 
unfortunately places the recipient of such 
gratuity under a vague cloud of suspicion, 
no matter what his motives may have been. 
In politics and government, one can never 
be too careful or too prudent. 


Knifing the U.S. Lunar Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit herewith 
an article by the well-known columnist, 
William S. White, entitled “Knifing the 
U.S. Lunar Project.” 

Mr. White points up the fact that the 
Nation which becomes first in space will 
undoubtedly become first on the earth 
and goes on to call Khrushchev’s recent 
statement concerning the Soviet lunar 
efforts one of the most successful of all 
Soviet propaganda strokes.” 

The article follows: 

KNIFING THE U.S, LUNAR PROJECT 
(By Wiliam S. White) 

One of the most successful of all Soviet 
propaganda strokes has been Nikita Khru- 
shehev's theatrical withdrawal from the race 
to the moon, The American space program, 
is, in consequence, in grave trouble. 

In Congress and among the people—many 
of whom Mr. Khrushchev is plainly fooling 
most of the time in this matter—there is a 
clearly diminished interest in pushing that 
program, even though never has so vast and 
so potentially rewarding an enterprise been 
open to mankind. But would it not cost 
many billions? Of course, it would; but so 
did the development of the airplane, of 
atomic energy, of radio, and television. 

Mr. Khrushchey's reasons for his alleged 
retirement are endlessly debated. But not 
often has there been a mere irrelevant de- 
bate, as has been pointed out by one of the 
most trustworthy experts in this field, Rep- 
resentative OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas. For 
it does nòt really matter why Mr. Khru- 
shchey has done what apparently he has 
done. And, parenthetically, if he really has 
done it, it probably is in simple acceptance 
of the basic fact that the Russian economy 
is vastly inferior to that of the United States. 

UNDERCUTS U.S, EFFORTS 


What is truly and desperately important 


is the danger that we are about to be talked | 


out of that maximum American effort which 
is the most vital need of the 20th century 
and perhaps even of the century to come. 

To begin with, the nation which becomes 
first in space will undoubtedly become first 
on the earth we inhabit, probably in position 
to begin to control the weather and possibly 
even to begin to dominate some part of the 
infinity which has thus far lain beyond 
man’s understanding. ; 

And, to proceed with the obvious, the ef- 
fort to reach the moon—as only the current 
symbol of man's search into these outer 
mysteries—is already showering out col- 
lateral benefits in science which are in them- 
selves beyond price. 

Grand and seemingly gradios schemes of 
this kind, though easy to attack with the 
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jeering slogan of unlettered cynicism, almost 
invariably produce returns which a few years 
later we learn we could not have lived with- 
out. Often, these returns are wholly unex- 
pected. 

For a relatively small example: The as- 
signed mission of the Eighth U.S, Air Force 
in England in the Second World War was to 
destroy German industry with daylight 
bombing raids. A part of this job was done; 
but a far more immediately vital and quite 
unplanned thing was done, too. This was 
the virtual destruction of the counterat- 
tacking German fighter air force—a bonus 
that may well have saved our D-day invasion 
from disaster. 

AIDS ANTILUNAR BLOC 


Mr. Khrushchev’s claim that he is getting 
out of the moon contest has reduced the 
drama of the thing—which too many people 
in any event had seen as a kind of high 
school footrace. But, more damagingly, it 
has greatly assisted the old coalition against 
the moon attempt. One of the strangest 
coalitions we have ever known, it is made 
up of some conservatives whose proper desire 
to save money is sadly misplaced here, and 
some liberals who can rarely lift their minds 
above welfarist plans for spending every 
dollar at hand “right here on earth,” to use 
their happily demagogic phrase. 

Nothing will change the minds of these 
liberals, The conservatives, however, ought 
to ponder what they are about here. For 
apart from the almost indescribable strategic 
and scientific significance of this program, 
there is the bottom fact that it is already 
nearly indispensable to the American econ- 
omy and may later become indispensable in 
the absolute sense. 

Automation, when fully launched, will 
create huge pools of unemployables. Politi- 
cally, these must and will be cared for, un- 
der any foreseeable regime, Republican or 
Democratic. Is it not better to spend the 
money for space than to speed the day when 
all this money and more will have to be 
thrown about for the most gigantic—and 
also permanent—leaf-raking schemes in the 
world’s history? 

The space program is the precise opposite 
of economic crackpotism. It is sensible con- 
servatism’s greatest future weapon against 
just such crackpotism. 


United States Cuts Off Aid to Honduras 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kennedy administration has two stand- 
ards: an anti-Communist overthrow by 
the government is met with coolness and 
disdain but when an anti-Communist 
government is overthrown President 
Kennedy wants to give immediate recog- 
nition. A case in point is the immediate 
cutoff of aid to Honduras, one of our 
allies. 

A very disturbing article by Dan 
Kurzman in a dispatch from Honduras 
follows: 

Curorr or U.S. Am a Brow TO HONDURAS 

(By Dan Kurzman) 

TecucicaLpa—The U.S. decision to cut 
off aid to Honduras in the wake of the mili- 
tary coup is likely to have a drastic effect on 
the Honduran economy. 
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Whether this effect will, as the United 
States hopes, generate sufficient pressure on 
Honduran militarists to permit early resump- 
tion of constitutional rule remains to be seen. 
The other U.S. hope is that the cutoff will be 
a lesson to potential coupmakers elsewhere 
in Latin America. 

So important a man as Gabriel Mejia, an 
industrial magnate who is widely believed 
to have been involved in the conspiracy 
against the democratic government of Presi- 
dent Ramon Villeda Morales, told me: 

“We could go without American aid for 
about 3 months. Then public works would 
have to be cancelled, throwing thousands 
out of work, and business would drop steeply 
With the loss in public purchasing power, I 
guess all we could do would be to advance 
the date of new elections so we could get aid 
again.” 

The military has up to now indicated un- 
Certainty about when elections will be held. 
Col. Oswaldo Lopez Arellano, who heads the 
military government, said they may take 
Place in about a year, but coup leaders are 
believed to favor holding on to power for at 
least 2 years, perhaps indefinitely. 

Since the Alliance for Progress was inau- 
gurated in 1961, the United States has com- 
mitted about $18 million in aid to Honduras, 
of which $11 million has been disbursed. 
The $7 million will be withheld. 
This sum includes $2%4 million for economic 
development projects and $2 million for 
budgetary support. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Continues Rec- 
ord of Progress and Service in West 
Virginia—Morgantown (W. Va.)— 
Dominion-News Commends Recent Im- 
provements in Main Line Between 
Clarksburg and Parkersburg—Presi- 
dent Jervis Langdon, and Many West 
Virginians Have Made Notable Contri- 
butions to Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
1838 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad be- 
gan construction of the first railroad 
tracks in West Virginia, building west- 
ward from Harpers Ferry. In the cen- 
tury and a quarter which has elapsed 
Since then, the development of the rail- 
road has provided significant contribu- 
tions to the economy of West Virginia, 
and to the well-being of its citizens. 

Among the responsible individuals who 
have been instrumental in the B. & O.’s 
Success in the Mountain State were 
Charles W. Van Horn, of Lost Creek, 
W. Va., who was vice president in charge 
of operations for many years. Another 
leader was the former Governor of our 
State, the Honorable John J. Cornwell, of 
Romney, who for some time acted as 
general counsel of the line. 

It is noteworthy that Charles R. Van 
Horn, the son of Mr. Van Horn, is now 
Washington representative for Govern- 
ment affairs of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 
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And, the concern for progress and 
service which was so evident in frontier 
days has not diminished with the years, 
but continues to expand and to bring 
forth achievement and benefit. A nota- 
ble example of growth is the recent com- 
pletion of important main line improve- 
ments in the B. & O. system between 
Clarksburg and Parkersburg, W. Va. 

This improved line will provide a direct 
route for major freight shipments to the 
Southwest, through the St. Louis gate- 
way, and correspondingly improved sery- 
ice to the businessmen and citizens of the 
Mountain State. 

It has recently been my privilege to 
correspond with the president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Mr. Jervis 
Langdon, Jr., congratulating his efficient 
organization on recent additions and im- 
provements. I likewise pointed out the 
immeasurable benefit which has come to 
West Virginia as a direct result of the 
enterprise and dependability of the 
B. & O. 

I request that this correspondence be 
printed in the Appendix. 

Mr. President, the experienced and 
respected editor and publisher of the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion-News, 
Walter L. Hart, commented meaning- 
fully on the contributions of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad to the develop- 
ment in our State. In his October 31 edi- 
torial, “B. & O. Deserves Our Applause,” 
Editor Hart stresses the importance of 
the new main line improvements. Fur- 
ther, he states that— 

We in West Virginia salute the railroad 
and hope, under its new management, it 
continues to make progressive moves de- 
signed to increase its service to the shippers 
of the world and in doing so become more 
valuable to all the areas it serves, including 
our own State of West Virginia. 


I request that Mr. Hart's editorial be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 29, 1963. 
Mr. Jervis LANGDON, Jr., 
President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va.: 

Sincerely regret Senate business here pre- 
vents my participation in your program- 
diner today. Your company has contributed 
much to the economic development of West 
Virginia and to the well-being of the citizens 
of our State. It is especially appropriate 
that in this centennial year the old B. & O. 
is the new B. & O. as it meets its responsibil- 
ities for improved transportation vital to the 
movement of coal and other traffic across our 
State and throughout an important part of 
the country. Congratulations and please 
convey my greetings to all in attendance. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator. 


THE BALTIMORE & Onto RAILROAD CO., 
Baltimore, Md., October 30, 1963. 

Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator: Thank you very much for 
your thoughtfulness in sending the tele- 
gram to me at Parkersburg yesterday. It 
arrived at the end of a luncheon we held 
on the special train which had come over 
from Clarksburg during the morning. 

The project, I am sure, will be a great 
success and I look forward to a substantial 
increase in B. & O. traffic not only through 
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northern West Virginia but to and from our 
stations in that great State. 
Sincerely, 
JERVIS LANGDON, Jr., 
President. 


B. & O. DESERVES OUR APPLAUSE 


We join with all progressive West Vir- 
ginians in congratulating the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad for its great main line im- 
provement between Clarksburg and Parkers- 
burg. 

The prosperity—or lack of it—of this im- 
portant railroad is of vital concern to every 
West Virginian because the B. & O. is a 
major taxpayer and in its continued prog- 
ress all of us have a real stake. 

This main line improvement makes it 
possible to haul all major freight items 
on the most direct route to the great South- 
west through the St. Louis gateway. This 
is expected to greatly increase the revenues 
of the railroad. 

Adding this to the forward look the rail- 
road has adopted in pioneering on unit coal 
freight trains and other projects designed to 
make the railroad a better facility for its 
customers and therefore a more profitable 
enterprise certainly is most 9 from 
all standpoints. 

We in West Virginia salute the railroad 
and hope under its new management it con- 
tinues to make progressive moves designed to 
increase its service to the shippers of the 
world and in doing so become more valuable 
to all the areas it serves including our own 
State of West Virginia. 


Hawaii Sugar Workers Still Best Paid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on the floor last Thurs- 
day, in speaking against the extension 
of Public Law 78, the Mexican Bracero 
Importation Act, I mentioned the high 
wages which sugar workers in Hawaii 
receive. According to comparative fig- 
ures for 1962 recently released by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Hawaii's 
sugar workers are still the highest paid 
sugar workers in the world. Workers in 
Florida, the next highest paid, receive 
only half as much. 

Hawaii's field hands last year received 
an average of $21.89 a day, including 
$16.02 in cash wages and $5.87 fringe 
benefits. 

Cash wages in other domestic sugar 
areas ranged from $4.80 per day in Puerto 
Rico to $9.48 per day in Florida, where 
workers also receive a maximum of $1.52 
per day in fringe benefits. 

Hawaii also led in sugar yield per acre, 
getting more than three times as much 
sugar per acre of cane as Florida, the 
next most productive. 

Hawaii's sugar crop is a 2-year crop 
while others are 1-year crops but, even 
if cut in half, Hawaii's yields outstrip all 
others, the statistics showed. 

The average daily earnings including 
both cash wages and fringe benefits, 
based on an 8-hour day were as fol- 
lows: 
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Hawaii, $21.89; Florida, $11; the sugar- 
beet areas, $10.80; Louisiana, $8.19, and 
Puerto Rico, $6.32. 

We in Hawaii are proud of the fact 
that while our sugar workers are the 
highest paid in the world, we are still 
capable of maintaining a competitive po- 
sition in the sugar market. 


Congress Not a Group That Can Be 
Hurried 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
book, “History of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” by George B. Galloway, 
House Document No. 246, 87th Congress, 
the chapter on “Relations with the Sen- 
ate” opens with the following: 

There is a legend that Thomas Jefferson, 
after his return from France, once asked 
Washington at breakfast why he had agreed 
to a second Chamber in Congress. According 
to the story, Washington asked him: “Why 
did you pour that tea into your saucer?” 

“To cool it,” Jefferson replied. “Just so,” 
said Washington, “we pour House legislation 
into the senatorial saucer to cool it.” 


And is further said in this authority: 

The founders intended that the Senate 
should serve as a council of revision in rela- 
tion to measures passed by the House, and as 
a forum where the States would be equally 
represented. 


My home town newspaper, the Athens 
(Ga.) Banner-Herald, wisely calls atten- 
tion to the intent of the framers of the 
Constitution in an editorial on Septem- 
ber 29, 1963. I am glad to have it in- 
serted here in the Recorp in the hope 
that irresponsible critics will be aware 
that due deliberation is one way we 
Members of Congress discharge our du- 
ties to the country. 

CONGRESS Not a Group THAT CAN BE HURRIED 


It is well for the country that the U.S. 
Congress, except in unusual and extraordi- 
nary circumstances, acts with the greatest 
deliberation. In fact, it is well for the coun- 
try that Congress in many instances refuses 
to act at all. 

There is the matter of the tax reduction 
bill, for instance. The Congress has been 
flirting with that proposal, which came from 
the White House, for nearly a year. Up to 
this time the measure has cleared only the 
House of Representatives. The Senate is 
yet to act upon it, and the bill, if it is finally 
passed, may not become law before the new 
Congress meets next spring. 

Then, too, the action by the Senate on the 
nuclear test ban treaty is another illustra- 
tion. There were weeks of debate before it 
received approval. Every Senator, every so- 
cial, political, or economic group, was heard 
from in great detail before a final vote was 
taken. 

Surely this is democracy in action. The 
Congress rarely acts in haste, for to do so 
often leads it to repent at leisure. It is far 
simpler to enact a law then it is to repeal 
one. The prohibition law, for instance, was 
enacted in a burst of frenzy and high pres- 
sure on the part of dry groups. The country 
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realized that it would not work long before 
it was possible to have the law repealed. 

One writer in a financial magazine has 
expressed his disgust over what he calls 
“slow motion personified” on the part of 
Congress. He wants the tax measure and the 
Kennedy social reforms either made into law 
or thrown into the wastebasket without fur- 
ther ado. 

Surely this is a short-sighted and unthink- 
ing attitude to take. Often a bad law can 
be sidetracked through delay and a good law 
made more palatable by prolonged debate. 
Congress may irritate some people because 
of its pokey ways, but we are glad that it is 
not easy to stampede. 


United States and Russia To Cooperate 
in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, if 
there are two diametrically opposed sys- 
tems in education they are the one in 
Soviet Russia and the other in the 
United States, yet according to Robert 
S. Allen and Paul Scott, in the October 
31 issue of the Long Island Press, Presi- 
dent Kennedy wants to join the Soviet 
in a study of education. How foolish 
can we get? 

The article follows: 

JFK. Wants UNITED STATES AND Russia To 
Jorn IN STUDY or EDUCATION 


{By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WasHincton.—President Kennedy is serl- 
ously considering proposing a new joint 
undertaking with Russia. 

Unfazed by Premier Khrushchey's brush- 
off of a cooperative moon venture, the Presi- 
dent is deliberating still another joint 
effort—this time in the field of education. 

Under this yet-to-be disclosed plan, “joint 
studies of the educational processes in the 
two countries would be undertaken.” 

As expounded in a position paper pre- 
pared for the President by key foreign policy 
and disarmament advisers, the basic aim of 
this joint educational plan is to “Improve 
the environment for the control of crises 
and conflict between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R." 

Also under contemplation is a project for 
“expanding interaction with the Soviet peo- 
ple in areas such as art, games and tourism.” 

This concept is still in the formative stage. 
It has been discussed at several White House 
conferences, but only in general terms. No 
details have been submitted and acted on. 

But consideration of the joint educational 
idea is far adyanced—to the point where de- 
cision has been made that the President 
launch it In a major speech. The time and 
place are still undecided, but the address will 
most likely be forthcoming some time in the 
next several months. 

As spelled out in the position paper, the 
joint United States-Soviet educational stud- 
ies initially would be in such fields as an- 
thropology, psychiatry, social psychology, and 
comparative historical and political research. 

Later, if these cooperative ventures proved 
fruitful, other and broader studies would be 
undertaken. 

The highly significant position paper, titled 
“Common Action for the Control of Con- 
flict,” presents at some length the reasoning 
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behind this unprecedented project. Reveal- 
ing highlights are as follows: 

“The United States, because it holds the 
keys to man’s freedom, must take the initia- 
tive in devising the programs needed to be- 
gin to span the divided world. The United 
States can undertake such programs with 
prospects of success because of its present re- 
source superiority. The primary purpose of 
these joint ventures is to improve the en- 
vironment for the control of crises and con- 
flict between the United States and U.S.S.R. 

“Joint studies of the educational procegs in 
the two countries should be attempted. 

“Persuasion had best begin with the iden- 
tification and understanding of areas of 
similarity between the United States and 
US.S.R. The quest for similarity ought to 
be pursued across the whole of society, not 
as an end in itself but as a moral and psy- 
chological preparation for discussing differ- 
ences and how they may be resolved, 

“At first, joint studies should be under- 
taken in specific flelds of educational devel- 
opment and research. Later, broader studies 
of the entire approach to education and de- 
velopment should be tried. 

“Education in a modern society is an 
amalgam of its social history which links the 
present with the past, of its art which pro- 
vides a vision of its future, and of the state 
of its technology whose needs must be met 
if its progress is to continue. 

“It is of utmost importance for the future 
that the way in which the needs of the indi- 
vidual and the society are conceived and the 
manner in which their reconciliation is be- 
ing attempted by means of education should 
be thoroughly understood and compared 
across national boundaries. This is of par- 
ticular significance for two great powers 
such as the United States and the Soviet 
Union at the present stage of world history. 

“The suggestions of Sir Julian Huxley, for 

example, that joint discussions be held on 
the relationship of education to human ecol- 
ogy, to society, and to world development, 
provide the seed for the beginning of a dia- 
log which would be of immense impor- 
tance in mitigating conflict over the longer 
run.” 
Speaker Jonn McCormack, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, is quietly pressing a com- 
promise that may clear the way for enact- 
ment of the $1.9 billion measure for a 5-year 
program of Federal grants and loans for the 
construction of college buildings. 

The legislation has been stalled for weeks 
in a deadlock between the Senate and House 
over explosive provisions voted by each 
Chamber. 

Under McCormacxk’s backstage plan, they 
would give ground as follows: 

The House would agree to limit Federal aid 
for private colleges to construction of science, 
social science, language, and engineering 
buildings. The Senate, in turn, would drop 
its hotly controversial amendment under 
which any taxpayer could institute court 
action against Government aid to private 
schools. 

This provision, opposed by the administra- 
tion, was written into the bill by a 45-to-33 
vote with 22 Senators abstaining. The 
amendment was sponsored by Senator Sam 
Ervin, Democrat, of North Carolina. 

Among those voting for it was Senator 
TED KENNEDY, brother of the President. 

Initial discussions indicate there is a good 
chance McCormack’s compromise may be 
adopted. Leaders of both sides appear favor- 
able. However, other promising overtures 
have fallen through, so only time will tell 
how McCormack’s fares. 

If it is accepted, and the $1.9 billion meas- 
ure is finally approved by Congress, that 
would greatly improve the chances of three 
other long- pending educational aid bills— 
for vocational schools, areas with large num- 
bers of Federal employees, and loans to col- 
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lege students under the National Defense 
Education Act. 

But the outlook is still gloomy for another 
long-stymied educational measure—Federal 
aid for the construction of grade and high 
Schools and teachers’ salaries. There is no 
hope for that this year as it has been shelved 
by congressional leaders. They've washed 
thelr hands of it, and so has the White 
House—authough neither is saying so 
Publicly. 


East-West Understanding Through the 
Medium of the Theater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
when Congress elected to establish the 
East-West Center for Cultural and Tech- 
nical Exchange in Hawaii 3 years ago, it 
Probably never envisioned the program 
that is to be launched on December 4, 
1963—an effort to bring about East-West 
understanding through the medium of 
the theater. This commendable and for- 
Wward-looking experiment is described in 
an excellent publicity release written by 
Hazel Cunningham, and I include it here 
in the Recor: 

THE East-West THEATER—AN EXPERIMENT IN 
UNDERSTANDING 
(By Hazel Cunningham) 

The State of Hawaii and the Federal Gov- 
ernment this fall quietly began a unique ex- 
periment designed to further East-West un- 
derstanding through the medium of theater. 

Few persons outside of Hawali (and, for 
that matter, relatively few in the islands) are 
aware that the Congress of the United States 
has appropriated more than a million dollars 
to establish in Hawaii a facility where the 
rich theatrical traditions of Asia may blend 
with those of Western civilization. 

That will be remedied on December 4 when 
a Japanese Kabuki play presented in the tra- 
ditional manner formally opens the Enst- 
West Theater, a compelling structure of con- 
crete which seats 710 and is equipped to 
Present oriental as well as Western drama. 
(The theater was built by Federal funds 
along with five other East-West Center build- 
ings on the University of Hawaii campus. 
The State and university supplied the land, 
furnishings, theatrical equipment and op- 
erating staff, boosting the total figure for the 
theater past $2 million.) 

Invitations to the gala, black tie “first 
night” presentation of ‘Benten Kozo” or 
“Benten the Thief” are being issued to Asian 
as well as U.S. Government and theater 
notables. 

The Japanese play will be followed on suc- 
cessive nights by Hamlet“ and the musical 
“Of Thee I Sing.” Repertory style, the three 
productions can be seen any night except 
Monday and at weekend matinees until De- 
cember 22. 

"Benten Kozo” was written in 1862 by 
Kawatake Mokuami, the last of the great 
Kabuki playwrights. It was prepared for 
English production by Dr. Yukuo Uyehara, 
professor in the university's department of 
Pacific languages, and Dr. Earle Ernst, drama 
department chairman who also Is the play's 
director. 

This Kabuki play differs from the historical 
type in that it is a “living” domestic play. 
It runs about 3 hours in length and even for 
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a Kabuki is considered spectacular in stag- 
ing, costuming, and choreography. 

Onoe Kuroemon, member of a distin- 
guished family of Kabuki actors, will arrive 
in Honolulu in mid-October from Tokyo to 
work with the cast of 40 on the traditional 
stylized movement and dance, Kuroemon, 
who speaks English, will not act in the play. 

The cast was chosen from the community 
at large. Members will be costumed in gar- 
ments imported from Tokyo's foremost Ka- 
buki theater, the Kabuki-Za. The Kabuki 
curtain to'be used also is an import—a gift 
of the West Tokyo Rotary Club to the 
Center. 

The musical score has been prerecorded on 
tape in Japan. 

Sets for Benten and the other productions 
wlil be designed by Richard G. Mason, former 
art director for the San Francisco Opera 
House. Mason also has had considerable on- 
and-off Broadway design experience and also 
was associated with Stuttgart, Germany 
theater. 

The opening night will hold special sig- 
nificance for Dr. Ernst. who is America's 
foremost authority on the Kabuki. In 1947 
Ernst translated, adapted, and staged in 
Hawaii the first postwar Japanese play to 
be performed outside Japan— The De- 
feated.” In 1949 he directed The House of 
Sugawara,” the first complete Kabuki play 
to be performed in English, In 1953 he di- 
rected and adapted for the stage “Benten 
the Thief.” 

It is largely through the efforts of the de- 
partment of drama and theater that the 710- 
seat auditorium, as it was designated in the 
original East-West Center plans, became an 
intimate theater with interior walls of 
warm, glowing Burmese teak, designed in a 
manner to mount standard and not so stand- 
ard Western theater and various forms of 
Asian theater. (One of these innovations is 
a hanamichi, or trapped runway, used ex- 
tensively in Japanese Kabuki plays.) 

Ernst is quick to point out, however, that 
December 4 will not merely mark the open- 
ing of a new theater. 

“It's much more than that,“ he says. The 
East-West Theater presents a unique oppor- 
tunity to bring people together for an un- 
paralleled experiment in theater—and in- 
ternational understanding. 

“It could happen nowhere else. Histori- 
cally, we here in Hawaii are prepared for it. 
The university’s drama department has pre- 
sented both contemporary and classical plays 
of the East, Noh and Kabuki, Peking Opera 
and contemporary Indian plays. 

It's one thing for an Aslan interested in 
theater to go on a tour of the United States 
and sightsee our centers of drama,” he says. 
But where, he asks, will he find the oppor- 
tunity to get in and work in it? 

The East-West theater presents that op- 
portunity—and more—for those scholarship 
students now attending the Center. 

In addition, Ernst also has played an im- 
portant part in the recent establishment 
of an East-West Center “technical theater 
trainee" program which to date has brought 
10 talented young Asians to Hawali for a 
year of on-the-job training in all aspects of 
modern production—design, staging, light- 
ing, costumes, makeup, rehearsal, theater 
management. 

Four trainees are from Japan, three from 
Indonesia, two from Taiwan, and one from 
Thailand, They were personally selected by 
Ernst without regard for their educational 
background or competency in English. Ernst 
sought only those who show promise of in- 
fluencing the development of the theaters 
of their respective countries. 

Ernst said the program was established as 
there is at present no place in the Orient 
where an Asian theater worker can learn 
modern methods of production. 

“If the modern theater in the Orient is to 
develop there has to be some place where 
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these people can learn lighting, how to build 
scenery, and make costumes and sets,” he 
says. 

“The contemporary theater of Asia, as 
opposed to the traditional native theater, 
had its origins in the theater of the West,” 
explains Ernst, pointing out that until after 
World War II, “modern” theater in Asia con- 
sisted almost entirely of translations or 
imitations of realistic Western plays. 

“In the last decade or so there has been 
something of a movement throughout the 
Orient to abandon this slavish imitation of 
Western theater and to attempt to develop 
distinct native forms of realistic expression. 

“In general, this movement has been 
neither commercially nor ideologically suc- 
cessful; even in Japan, which has made the 
greatest efforts to establish a modern the- 
ater, only a handful of actors and directors 
are able to make a living at it.“ 

Ernst notes that the modern theater of 
Asian countries continues to be based on 
the Western conception of realistic theater 
in which the validity of the production is 
dependent upon an illusion of actuality. 

“It took the West from the Renaissance to 
the end of the 19th century to perfect this 
form; Asia has attempted to adopt the form 
in a period of 60 years,” Ernst says. 

Since very few oriental theater workers 
have had direct experience of this kind of 
theater, their mounting of modern plays is 
based principally upon the use of techniques 
borrowed from their traditional theaters, he 
says. 

“The result is neither good Western nor 
good traditional oriental staging, and this 
accounts, to a significant degree, for the 
extremely limited appeal of the productions,” 

Ernst, whose background in theater and 
fluency in Japanese made him the Allies’ 
choice to serve as censor of Japan's legiti- 
mate theater during the occupation, says he 
has seen this at firsthand in a number of 
Asian countries. 

“I have been assured by both Asians and 
Americans that the situation prevails every- 
where in the Orient. The most perceptive 
Asian theater workers are conyinced that 
thelr modern theater will not advance be- 
yond its present hole-in-corner insignficance 
until those who work in it are trained in 
modern methods of production.” 

The East-West theater plant is admirably 
suited to giving the trainees a wide range 
of theater experience. The main theater 
will acquaint them with the most advanced 
methods of production, utilizing the latest 
equipment, and the small laboratory theater 
in the rear of the main stage will give them 
experience in working with flexible theater 
space (including arena theater) and with 
forms of staging and production that can 
be duplicated, economically, in their coun- 
tries. 

The trainee program also represents “in- 
terchange” as Ernst chose only people who 
had done appreciable work in the theaters 
of their countries and thus brought with 
them a store of information. 


More on Medical Care for the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
ow York Times of Tuesday, November 

, 1963. 
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Three years after its adoption the Kerr- 
Mills program of medical assistance for the 
aged is proving a meager answer to financing 
care for elderly persons too poor to pay their 
own hospital and medical bills. 

The report of a Senate subcommittee indi- 
cates that only 2 percent of the Nation's 18 
million aged received ald under the program 
in any part of the last fiscal year. Even this 
tiny proportion is an exaggeration, since 
many thousands were persons who had re- 
ceived care under public relief programs be- 
fore the Federal system of matching grants 
for the “medically indigent” was enacted. 

Only 28 States have yet put plans in opera- 
tion; the duration and types of benefits vary 
widely; stringent eligibility tests and the hu- 
miliating means test discourage participa- 
tion, and the great bulk of the funds go to 
the wealthiest States. Administrative costs 
eat up much of the Federal allocation, partly 
because of the newness of the program but 
even more because of the complexity of the 
rules governing enforcement. 

The concept that a combination of Kerr- 
Milis and private health insurance will give 
America’s older citizens adequate protec- 
tion against the economic hazards of ill 
health is plainly an illusion. Until the Ken- 
nedy administration makes a real fight for 
its program of hospital care for the aged 
under the social security system, tens of 
thousands of the elderly will lack the safe- 
guards they need and should have. This 
has become one of the great forgotten issues 
of 1963. It cannot stay forgotten in 1964. 


Civil Rights Crisis in the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, an affiliate of the American 
Sociological Association, at its annual 
meeting, passed by unanimous vote a res- 
olution dealing with the present civil 
rights crisis and the civil rights legisla- 
tion before Congress. I am pleased to 
bring this resolution, which was care- 
fully considered by many eminent be- 
havioral scientists, to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

STATEMENT OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS ON THE Civi RIGHTS 
CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Society for the Study of Social Prob- 

lems, representing almost 900 sociologists and 

other behavioral scientists associated with 
educational institutions in all sections of the 

United States, has a responsibility to express 

itself on the current civil rights crisis. 

This Nation is in the midst of a critical 
situation, the dimensions of which call for 
major and immediate adjustment. Such re- 
dress is, in part, embodied in the civil rights 
legislation recommended to Congress by the 
administration and, unless this is passed, we 
have grave fears of resultant social disloca- 
tion and serious civil strife in American 
society. 

The denial of full rights to Negroes and 
other groups is America’s most serious social 
problem. Overwhelming evidence indicates 
that segregation and other forms of discrim- 
ination are psychologically, economically and 
socially detrimental to those who are de- 
prived; they are detrimental to society as a 
whole. The effects of racial discrimination 
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contribute to the initiation and perpetuation 
of many other social lems. 

It is a goal of American democracy that in- 
dividuals should have the opportunity of 
developing their full capacities. This can- 
not be achieved by those individuals whose 
rights and opportunities are partly denied. 
Such achievement can come only with full 
equality. 

Opinion polls indicate that the seriousness 
of the present situation is widely recognized 
and the desire to secure remedial action has 
substantial national support. The current 
urgent demand for an end to discriminatory 
practices in the United States takes place in 
a context of a quest for freedom which is 
sweeping the world. Logical analysis of re- 
cent history and recognition of the dynamics 
of social changes must inevitably point to 
the conclusion that the demand for full free- 
dom for all in America cannot be stemmed. 
Unless substantial gains are achieved it may 
be expected that efforts to secure equal 
rights will be intensified and that the tech- 
niques used to bring about redress will be- 
come increasingly desperate. 

Large numbers of Americans feel deeply 
that our Nation is on trial—and the rest of 
the world is watching to see if we can resolve 
our racial problems and match our professed 
ideals with deeds. 

Immediate action is required to strike 
down discriminatory barriers on all fronts— 
local, State, and National—by voluntary as 
well as legal means. Dramatic steps are 
called for. The present legislation before 
Congress proposed by the administration is 
such a step. 

We recognize that this legislation does not 
solve all problems; it is only a beginning. 

We call upon Congress to pass the admin- 
istration’s civil rights program without de- 
lay, and in particular, the section on public 
accommodation. In our estimation congres- 
sional action may determine whether peace- 
Tul progress or dislocation and strife will be 
the fate of America. 

A copy of this resolution is being for- 
warded to the President of the United States 
and to the Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Signing for the Study of Social Problems: 

Jessie Bernard, president, 1963-64; Marvin 
B. Sussman, president, 1962-63; Peter I. Rose, 
chairman, committee on intergroup relations. 

The following members served on the 
drafting committee: 

Jessie Bernard, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

Marvin B. Sussman, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Peter I. Rose, Smith College. 

Oscar Cohen, the Anti-Defamation League. 

Robert G. Anderson III, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 
Earl Bogdanaff, Systems Development Corp. 

Robert H. Bohlke, American International 
College. 

Warren Breed, Tulane University. 

John H. Burma, Grinnell College. 

Eleanor K. Caplan, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wiscon- _ 


sin. 

Albert K. Cohen, Indiana University. 

Martin L. Cohnstaedt, University of Wis- 
consin—Milwaukee. 

Oscar Eggers, University of Missouri at 
Kansas City. 

Mabel A. Elliott, Chatham College. 

F. X. Femminella, Adelphi University. 

Byron Fox, Syracuse University. 

Jerome Himelhoch, Vermont Youth Study. 

Louisa P. Howe, Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

Frank F, Lee, Oakland University (Mich- 
igan). 

Eimer Luchterhand, Community Progress, 
Inc., New Haven. 

S. M. Miller, Syracuse University. 

John Mogey, Vanderbilt University. 
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Olga Northwood, Seattle, Wash. 

L. K. Northwood, University of Washing- 
ton. 

John A. Rademaker, Willamette Univer- 
sity. 

Hyman Rodman, Merrili-Palmer Institute. 

Harvey Seifert, Southern California School 


of Theology. 

Walter B. Simon, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

Sherwood B. Slater, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 


Charles E. Snyder, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, 


The Advantage of Thinking Small 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in Skyline magazine, a 
North American Aviation publication, a 
very excellent article which I will sub- 
mit for the Record at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

This article, Mr. Speaker, points out 
once again the large number of firms 
and geographical areas that may benefit 
from subcontracting for a prime contrac- 
tor. When a major contract is awarded 
to a prime contractor, many people look 
no further. If they did it would soon 
become clear that smaller firms all over 
the Nation eventually realize a share of 
the benefits. 

As I said in my remarks of September 
18: 

Smaller firms can succeed in the defense 
business * * * by finding out what the prob- 
lems of the prime contractor are and by 
showing him the best way to solve those 
problems. Hundreds of subcontractors all 
over the United States are doing just this. 
There has come, through such efforts, a 
quicker, a better solution to the problems 
and a superior product turned out for our 
national efforts. 


The article follows: 

THE ADVANTAGE OF THINKING SMALL: ABOUT 
12,000 LITTLE COMPANIES WITH SPECIAL 
SKILLS Gor BUSINESS FROM NORTH AMERI- 
CAN LAST YEAR 
In Waco, Tex., the demands of the defense 

program have nearly quadrupled the man- 

power of Bill Trice's OK Machine & Tool 

Co.—to 21 employees. 

Trice speaks of his success with the candid 
remark “we do good work and get it out 
om schedule.” But since the days of World 
War II, North American has depended on 
OK and companies like it to fulfill contracts 
with the specialized and valued capabilities 
peculiar to smal! business. 

Hidden behind the walls of small business 
firms and shops throughout this Nation are 
a variety of skllis. No big engineering ven- 
ture could succeed without dipping gener- 
ously into that pool of talent. 

North American has done just that. In 
the past fiscal year the company spent nearly 
one-third of-a billion dollars with small busi- 
ness firms. In return it received material, 
supplies, and services that went directly into 
industry-pacing products like the A-5 Vigi- 
lante weapon system, the F-1 rocket engine, 
the SNAP atomic reactors, the Hound Dog 
missile, the Apollo moon modules, the SINS 
Polaris sub guidance system, the Minute- 
man ICBM guidance system, and the XB-70. 
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There were nearly 12,000 small business 
firms that participated in North American's 
activities last year. 

They supplied everything from cans of 
Paint to sheets of hammered metal; from 
17-ton lead reactor shields to tiny match- 
head-size igniters for missile-separating ex- 
Plosive bolts. 

There were some who had been only a 
few months on board with North Ameri- 
Can; others, like OK, could trace an asso- 
clation back to the company's pre-World 
War II days. 

The quest for quality products and on- 
time delivery leads to contracts in every 
part of the Nation. Recently two different 
North American operations, the Atomics In- 
ternational Division in Canoga Park, Calif., 
and Space & Information Systems Divi- 
ston's Tulsa, Okla., plant, reached into Can- 
ton, Mass., (population 13,000) for two im- 
portant contracts. One, from Atomics In- 
ternational, went to the Instron Engineer- 
ing Corp. Its value was $16,000. The other 
from the Space Division's Tulsa plant, went 
to Emerson & Cuming, Inc. Its value was 
$280,000. 

Rulon Nagely, North American vice presi- 
dent, material, calls the small business opera- 
tion a two-way street. 

“We share the views of Congress,” he says, 
“that it is essential to the Nation’s economy 
that a fair proportion of contracts be chan- 
neled to small business. On the other hand, 
North American needs small business: We 
need their special capabilities, their products, 
thelr services. We do business with them 
because it helps us to stay competitive.” 

C. P. Kish, corporate small business ad- 
ministrator, is direct in his appraisal. If a 
small businessman is equipped to do a job 
for North American, we know we'll get a 
quality product from him, and one that rep- 
resents a savings over other sources.” 

What constitutes a small business“? 

It depends upon the kind of “business” a 
Company is in. A construction contractor, 
for example, is small if his annual sales aver- 
aged over a 3-year period do not exceed $744 
Million, Recent changes to small business 
criteria for manufacturers use the number of 
employees. Depending upon the product 
Manufactured, the small business size stand - 
ards may be 500, 750, or 1,000 people. 

UNITED BTATES NEEDS PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Recognizing that the economy of the coun- 
try depends a great deal on private enter- 
prise, the Government, and North American, 
have taken certain steps to champion its 
cause, 

Department of Defense contracts with the 
company divisions spell out Government pol- 
icy that ‘‘a fair proportion of the purchases 
and contracts for the Goyernment be placed 
With small business concerns.” 

Division purchase orders issued to sup- 
Pliers contain a clause in which sup- 
Pliers agree to place a maximum amount of 
business with emall business concerns, con- 
sistent with efficient performance. 

Purchase orders which exceed $500,000 and 
Which offer substantial subcontract oppor- 
tunities contain a clause which requires sup- 
Pliers to establish a small business subcon- 
tracting program. 

Surplus labor areas are ed and 
come in for special consideration in DOD 
contracts exceeding $5,000. Company policy 
Provides that every reasonable effort will be 
made to award purchase orders to labor sur- 
Plus area suppliers who have demonstrated 
technical capabilities and other qualifications 
necessary for selection as a satisfactory 
source of supply. 

They must also be competitive in price. 

DIVISIONS REPORT TO SBA 


All purchasing orders or subcontracts ex- 
ceeding $100,000 which appear to offer sub- 
contracting opportunities are immediately 
reported by each division to the regional 
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office of the Small Business Administration 
and to the approrpiate armed services small 
business specialist. 

Accompanying these reports is a sugges- 
tion that officials notify their counte 
in areas affected by the contract so that the 
information may be published for the bene- 
fit of small local businesses. 

North American engineers like to do busi- 
ness with their counterparts in smaller com- 
panies. In a small business,” one of them 
said, “more people have a direct contact with 
the product. Their lines of communications 
are shorter, They can call everybody into 
the act in a minute.” Small businessmen 
have a vigorous appreciation of their role in 
national defense and space efforts. Says 
Bill Arrasmith, president of Radar Rely which 
furnishes electronic equipment for North 
American's F-100 Super Sabre, the T-39 
Sabreliner and the mach 3 XB-70; 

“The advantage of being a small business 
is the agility you can achieve. We can talk 
with North American engineers in the morn- 
ing and start making parts in the afternoon 
of the same day.” 

LOW OVERHEAD; LOW PRICE 


“We've got low overhead; we can quote low 
prices. We can move faster. For one of 
the major aircraft programs we designed a 
switch on a Saturday afternoon; had a proto- 
type in 1 week. As a result we received a 
substantial volume of business,” 

Bob Gardner, general partner in Gardner 
Products Co., suppliers to Rocketdyne of the 
metal bellows in the J-2 liquid hydrogen 
engine main line ducts, reviewed his first 
approach to the division: 

“We had only been in business a few 
months and, frankly, we were toosmall. We 
just couldn't give Rocketdyne the assurance 
that we could come through on an assured 
delivery date in a tightly scheduled program. 
When we came back to them 2 years later 
we were able to demonstrate that ability, 
and we got the first order.” 

Whenever specification requirements are 
involved, such as in Gardner’s contract with 
Rocketdyne for J-2 metal bellows, the small 
business firm is given a “formal survey” by 
North American division teams from manu- 
facturing, quality control, procurement, and 
engineering. Of the survey Gardner said, 
Didn't bother me at all. I knew we had to 
qualify in order to participate. And I do 
the same thing with firms I subcontract to.” 

The need for rigid quality control in 
components which will go into man-rated 
modules is taken for granted by small busi- 
nessmen. Bill Dickie, president of Space- 
Ordnance Systems, which supplies explosive 
bolts for separating the Apollo command and 
service modules being developed by the space 
division said, “We've got a top-notch setup 
on quality control—else we wouldn't be able 
to do business with North American and 
NASA.” 

North American Vice President -Nagely fos- 
tered a company small business program in 
1951, Its objective, then, as now, was to 
increase competition by insuring small firms 
an equal opportunity to bid. 

“We know the small firms cannot handle 
total manufacturing of complex weapon sys- 
tems,” Nagely says, “but they can do a good 
job on many of the system's components.“ 

INGENIOUS BUSINESSMEN 


“North American has always believed in 
the ingenuity of the small businessman. The 
contracts between the North American divi- 
sions and any outside company, large or 
small, are arrived at on a commonsense ba- 
sis: how the best product can be obtained 
at the lowest possible cost. 

“Our association with more than 12,000 
small business firms is a testimony that we 
are convinced they can help North Ameri- 
can and the national defense and space ef- 
forts by quickly, ably, and economically ful- 
filling subcontract needs.” 
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One of the problems of the small business- 
man in dealing with some firms is getting 
an answer to the questions, “Where do we 
go with our product? To whom do we talk?" 

The problem can be a tough one. Last 
year more than 59.000 businessmen went to 
the lobby of the Rocketdyne Canoga plant 
alone. For those who were visiting for the 
first time there was a decision to make— 
which 1 of the 85 buyers should he speak 
to? If he made a wrong choice it was quite 
possible he could waste an entire day trying 
to get word of his capabilities, his products 
to the right person. 

PROBLEM SOLVED 

But North American solved this poten- 
tial problem a long time ago. The small 
business representative in each division and 
major facility is a procurement analyst, a 
channel between the buyers and first-time 
small business visitors. 

The latter are channeled quickly from the 
lobby to the small business representative. 
He analyzes their product, their capabilities, 
and arranges an appointment, either on the 
same day, or at a later time, with the correct 
buyer. 

Not every visit results in a contract, but 
every first-time visit can result in a worth- 
while preparation for future possibilities. 
The visitor is requested to complete a sup- 
plier questionnaire form that will increase 
North American's knowledge of his firm, 


The questionnaire, together with all perti- 


nent brochures, catalogs, and financial 
reports, goes into a supplier source library. 
The library is consulted by buyers when new 
contract needs develop, and new bidding 
lists are prepared. 

To the small businessman, landing a con- 
tract with North American offers an oppor- 
tunity to keep up with advanced eering 
design and production techniques. It also 
provides exposure to the latest quality and 
reliability techniques and generates new 
sales contacts and new product ideas. 

CONTINUED PROGRESS 


Many small firms have kept pace with 
North American, producing new hardware 
as new needs arise. Many that start as small 
businesses, find after a series of successes 
they themselves have become “major.” 

Others have found new markets for prod- 
ucts due to widened contacts with Govern- 
ment agencies, other 2 firms, and 


tstanding perf pating 
on one program produces requests for work 
on others. 

Company-sponsored ums to dis- 
cuss programs and products are another aid. 
Participating firms are furnished informa- 
tion about new ideas and technical know- 
how. Many an attending small business- 
man has departed with a firsthand view of 
program requirements and current methods 
and then returned with an improved design 
and a more reliable, lower cost product. 

Prior to contract, North American may 
perform a quality control survey, offering its 
own experience in the increasingly demand- 
ing area as a guideline to the new contractor, 

During production, the participating com- 
pany may be given additional information 
and assistance. 

Division contact men often visit suppliers, 
recommending production changes if con- 
tract performance is in danger. Addition- 
ally, engineering, manufacturing, tooling, 
or quality and reliability experts may be 
brought in if the situation requires it. 

Many small businesses are performing 
work of North American design, which in it- 
self provides valuable experience, In the 
long run, experience pays. 

But the greatest benefits are being reaped 
by the Nation itself. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of small business firms in America 
are a bulwark of the Nation’s defense. 
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Captive Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of IIlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the outstanding pro- 
grams of the Mutual Network is the 
weekly Big Lie series conducted by vet- 
eran Commentator Philip Clarke. For 
many years now Mr. Clarke has been 
carrying out a useful effort to expose the 
lies poured out by Communist propa- 
ganda. On the occasion of the recent 
Captive Nations Week he contributed 
importantly to the initiative of the Con- 
gress in instituting annual observances. 
He appropriately titled this one program 
“Lest We Forget.” I trust that my col- 
leagues would be interested in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from his script: 

The Communists have never been able 
completely to crush the spirit of national 
independence, the will for freedom of the 
captive nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The workers revolt of 1953 in East 
Germany attested to this. So did the revolt 
for bread and freedom in Pozan, Poland, in 
June 1956. So did the revolt of the Hunga- 
rian nation in October and November 1956—a 
revolution broken only by the full, brutal 
force of the Red Army. Nearly 7 years 
have passed since that heroic struggle for 
liberty died in the blood-red streets of Buda- 
pest. But man's quest for freedom, for a 
national identity, endures as does life it- 
self behind the Communist wall. However 
passive the resistance, it is still resistence. 
By word and deed, restive millions in the 
captive nations still defy the dictates of 
their Communist rulers, keeping alive those 
sparks of independence they still hope one 
day will burst into the full flames of free- 
dom. It is these flickering sparks of freedom 
that haunt the Kremlin. Desperately it 
tries to stamp them out, to smother them 
with massive Communist controls, But it 
is to the free world, to the United States 
of America, that the captive peoples of Eu- 
rope still look—for help and for hope. This, 
also, troubles the Kremlin. Now, once again, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev seeks to lure the 
United States into signing a treaty that 
would write off the independence—and the 
hopes—of the nine captive nations of Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. Khrushchev calls 
it a nonaggression treaty, to be signed by 
the NATO alliance of free Western nations 
on one hand and by the Communist-ruled 
satellites of Soviet Russia on the other. 
In reality, however, Khrushchev's treaty 18 
but a cunning device—a device aimed at 
getting the United States to formally recog- 
nize the permanent Communist subjugation 
of the nine once-independent nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe—plus East Ger- 
many. The effect of this would be to give 
American acceptance to the Soviet absorp- 
tion of all nine nations with the Kremlin's 
expanding empire. Just as the Kremlin now 

the once-independent Baltic na- 
tions of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, prov- 
inces of the Soviet Union, so, inevitably 
would it dissolve the last vestiges of na- 
tionality in Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. 

Whether this happens, or does not happen, 
depends largely upon the United States, and 
upon the dedication and understanding of 
the American people. To aid in this un- 
derstanding, it is necessary to know—to 
know what the nine nations once repre- 
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sented, to know how and when they lost 
their freedom, and to measure their impor- 
tance in the worldwide struggle between free- 
dom and communism. 

Mr. Brutus Coste, secretary general of the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, par- 
ticipated in this program. His concluding 
remarks might be worth recording: 

“Let one one say that war is the only 
alternative to accommodation with the sta- 
tus quo (which the people directly con- 
cerned reject today as resolutely as they did 
when it was foisted upon them 18 years ago). 
Accommodation will never prevent war or 
surrender. It will rather foster it. 

The true alternative to war or plecemeal 
surrender Is victory in the cold war which, 
regardless of what the West is doing or not 
doing, communism is waging—and must 
wage if it is not to disintegrate from within 
—on all fronts and by all means short of 
war. I am confident that sooner or later the 
West will be compelled to face the fact that 
for Khrushchev coexistence is not live and 
let live. It is but a maneuver to place the 
vulnerable territory of the Soviet empire 
out of bounds for Western political action 
while preserving for Moscow the right to 
conduct unlimited political warfare in the 
non-Communist lands. I am equally con- 
vinced that from this realization the West 
will come to draw the logical conclusion that 
totalitarian communism cannot be per- 
suaded, helped, or bribed Into yielding. Com- 
munism thrives on success and wilts on 
failure. Denying it success and inflicting 
upon it setbacks by unremitting pressures 
from within and from without is the only 
way to bring it to reason first, to defeat even- 
tually.” 


Adenauer Blames Kennedy Administration 
for Berlin Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
something that has long been suspected 
by the majority of the American people 
but never actually said by anyone in au- 
thority was the fear of Khrushchev as 
demonstrated by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration in its failure to act during the 
building of the Berlin wall by the Soviet 
Communists. 

In the November 1 issue of Newsday, 
in a copyrighted story by Marguerite 
Higgins, former Chancellor Adenauer, 
who should know, blamed the Kennedy 
administration for backtracking and 
being unavailable during the critical 60 


hours after the Berlin wall started to. 


go up. . 

We all recall that it was after this 
policy of inaction that Khrushchev 
started making trouble in Cuba. 

The article follows: 
ADENAUER BLAMES UNITED STATES FOR WALL 

(Nore.—Marguerite Higgins, who recently 
joined Newsday's staff, says her interview 
with Konrad Adenauer is a continuation of 
a conversation with him that began in 1945, 
when he was introduced to her as an “up 
and coming politician” in the dark days at 
the end of the war. More of her story of the 
interview will appear tomorrow. On No- 
vember 25, the Pulitzer Prize-winning cor- 
respondent will begin a three-times-a-week 
column for Newsday.) 


November 6 


(By Marguerite Higgins) 

Bonn.—Dr. Konrad Adenauer, who has re- 
tired from the West German chancellorship 
but emphatically not from the international 
political fray, charged yesterday that Amer- 
ica showed itself “too much afraid” of the 
Communists at the time of the erection of 
the Berlin wall in August 1961. 

As a result of American fears, the Chan- 
cellor said, Bonn-Washington relations 
reached their lowest ebb in history at that 
time. Speaking out frankly on matters on 
which he had kept silent while still in Ger- 
many's highest office, Adenauer recalled in an 
exclusive interview that “for 60 hours after 
the Berlin wall began to go up, the mayor 
of Berlin could not get any response out 
of Washington * * *. Perhaps if some sort 
of protest or action had been taken at once, 
the Russians might have backed down * * * 
but for 60 hours absolutely nothing hap- 
pened * * even though the Russians had 
broken their treaties and erected the wall, 
the Americans put up with it * * * the 
Americans even tried to tell us it was a 
good thing because the flow of refugees was 
stopped * * * the German people were hor- 
rifled. It was a tremendous success for 
Moscow. The Americans were too much 
afraid * * *. You cannot imagine the despair 
of the German people.” 

Adenauer was asked whether the success 
a year later of the Cuban confrontation did 
not in effect even the scoré, more or less, 
with the Russians. Crisply Adenauer coun- 
tered: “Was Cuba really a success?” He 
went on to remark that the Russians still 
seemed to be in the Caribbean. Nonetheless, 
Adenauer said he had “hopes” that the 
United States would in the future react 
firmly to any attempted Soviet encroach- 
ments. He repeatedly emphasized Ger- 
many's dependence on America's military 
shield and he was sure that the United 
States would never knowingly make a deal 
with the Russians at the expense of West 
Germany. 

“I believe,” sald Adenauer, “that Ameri- 
cans see clearly that Germany is the key to 
Europe. If that key falls into bad hands. 
it will be bad for Europe.” In addition to 
revealing fascinating bits of history, the 88- 
year-old statesman and architect of modern 
German democracy gave some peppery judg- 
ments on the present plus fascinating pre- 
dictions of things to come. The 2-hour 
interview was the first granted to an Amer- 
ican newspaper since he relinquished his 
position as Chancellor to Ludwig Erhard. 

Times have changed since he took office 
after World War II but not Adenauer. His 
spare, austere appearance is only slightly 
different and his vigor astonishing. He re- 
mains of course an im t power in the 
land as head of the majority Christian Dem- 
ocratic Party and also serves as a member of 
Parliament. Adenauer is now ensconced in 
two modest rooms in the House of Parlia- 
ment. The interview had these highpoints: 

Adenauer revealed that as early as 1955 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev spoke to 
him frankly of fears that one day Russia 
might find itself at war with Red China. 
This is the first time Adenauer has made 
known that actual warfare between the two 
Red glants was mentioned. The conversa- 
tion occurred during the former Chancellor's 
official visit to Moscow in 1955. He ex- 
pressed the conviction that “Russia cannot 
afferd war.” He supported this contention 
this way: “So long as the United States 
realizes that it is the main target of the So- 
viet Union and that its interests in resisting 
Russian encroachments are identical with 
those of Europe, then there will not be a 

” 


“Khrushchev is a clever, unscrupulous 
man,” said Adenauer. “I have told President 
Kennedy many times not to trust him * * * 
Khrushchev emphasizes coexistence 
because things are going badly for the Rus- 
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Sian people. He needs to say these things 
to deceive his own people.” 


TO SHOW HE HAD POWER 


Khrushchev, in the German leader's opin- 
ion, ordered the recent 60-hour hold of 
American convoys on the autobahn to Berlin 
“to show that even if he did not have wheat 
he had power.” He scoffed at the idea (dis- 
8eminated by the State Department in Wash- 
ington) that the incident had been “a gen- 
uine misunderstanding.” 

The former Chancellor doubted that 

chevy would take any meaningful 
Steps to lessen the cold war because this 
Would only come about “if this became nec- 
essary in order for Russia to get what it 
needs.“ And unfortunately, said the Chan- 
cellor, the West is giving Khrushchey what 
he needs in the way of wheat and chemical 
factories, for example, without asking any- 
thing in return by way of lessening tensions. 
Adenauer had an intriguing observation to 
make on the controversial issue of whether 
or not a lag might occur in use of Western 
tactical atomic weapons to counter Soviet 
military moves—conventional or otherwise— 
as à result of the necessity of referring the 
Matter back to Washington. Adenauer 
Seemed to suggest that there might not be 
any such referral necessary. The former 
Chancellor said: 

“President Kennedy has told me that he 
he had taken every conceivable precaution 
to insure that the order to use tactical 
Weapons would be given at the right time. 
This may imply that the President has ac- 

y given the authority for making that 
partivuiar decision to the NATO commander 
On the scene. I don’t know.” It was made 
Plain during the interview that Adenauer's 
retirement has not shortened his workday. 
“I have not had even time to take my daily 
Walk,” he complained. The former Chan- 
Cellor indicated he intended to continue to 
do his best to influence affairs of state 
through speeches, parliamentary activity, 
and the giving of advice. “I will give the 
advice,” he said with a philosophic smile, 
“and perhaps they will listen and perhaps 
they won't.” 

When this correspondent left the great 
man's office at 6:30 p.m., there were minis- 
ters still waiting to see the retired leader. 


Dr. Galo Leoro Addresses Armed Forces 
Chess Tournament Awards Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Thomas Emery awards dinner for the 
fourth annual Armed Forces Chess Tour- 
Nament was held October 19, 1963, here 
in Washington. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I have been pleased to note 
the increasing interest of our military 
men in the historic, intricate, and intel- 
lectual game of chess. 

- Addressing the awards dinner this 
year was Dr. Galo Leoro, counselor, 
Ecuadoran delegation to the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 

Dr. Leoro succinctly stated the value 
of chess and its discipline, and I am 
Pleased to insert the text of his remarks 
into the Recorp: 
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REMARKS OF Dr. GALO LEORO, INTERIM REP- 
RESENTATIVE OF ECUADOR TO THE OAS, AT 
THE THOMAS EMERY AWARDS DINNER 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great priy- 
ilege for me to say a few words on this occa- 
sion in which so many distinguished person- 
alities have gathered here tonight to lend 
their prestige to the conclusion of the 1963 
Armed Forces chess championship at this 
Thomas Emery Awards Dinner, It is due 
to the kind invitation of Mr. James G. Dun- 
ton, the Washington representative of the 
American Chess Foundation that I am join- 
ing you in this celebration, made possible 
largely through the generous sponsorship of 
the foundation and the farsighted coopera- 
tion of the Department of Defense and the 
US. O. and U.S. Chess Federation. I want 
to thank Mr. Dunton for having thus render- 
ed to me this opportunity that may be ex- 
plained only as a deference to my country, 
Ecuador, a member of the Organization of 
the American States, linked to your great 
Nation in so many common and noble aspi- 
rations. 

I will not deny, of course, that my en- 
thusiasm for chess gives me an added pleas- 
ure of being with you. Although not so 
popular yet ,chess is a game that has gained 
high esteem in Ecuador, for all its subtleties 


and endless possibilities; for all its logical 


process and universal appeal. I am proud, 
therefore, to mention here that an outstand- 
ing Ecuadorian diplomat, our former Am- 
bassador to the United States and presently 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of my country, 
Dr. Neftali Ponce-Miranda, became the 1937 
Washington, D.C. chess champion, and that 
after a long absence he again played with us, 
at the first board of the Pan American Chess 
Club, of this Capital, until a few months ago. 

Chess has been a subject so ably described, 
praised and encouraged with such fine and 
adequate words, as those we have heard 
tonight, that it seems hardly possible for me 
to add any new point of view to this game, 
rich in intricacies, demanding always dis- 
cipline and intellectual exercise. Let me only 
emphasize the inevitable affinity with which 
the terms chess and Armed Forces strike us 
immediately. It seems, as a matter of course, 
that chess and strategy, may look as more 
natural allies in military men, trained to 
grasp those apparently invisible factors that 
in a complex and difficult situation should be 
favorably exploited in order to avert failure 
and insure victory. 

I do not mean to say that in chess the 
goal must be necessarily to win. For in chess 
what counts most is to see more and deeper, 
or at least try to do so at a moment when 
one's opponent will display precisely the same 
qualities, and when becoming fully aware of 
these qualities, we have awakened in our 
minds as well as in our hearts, the respect 
for the other man's abilities and determina- 
tions, Discipline, talent and respect for 
others, in its amplest sense, are virtually the 
elements of a chess player who pursues the 
game and tries to reach the highest levels of 
accomplishment. 

I am sure that, to a great extent, consid- 
erations like these would have prevailed 
when first this gallant competition was orga- 
nized in the Armed Forces. But aside from 
that, there is always in chess a beauty of its 
own, an harmony not destroyed 
by the tension of the game for those who 
play it as a pastime, without the determina- 
tion of trying to overcome all its competitive 
challenges. That is why it is of universal 
appeal, that is why men of all walks of life, 
from every corner of the world see in chess 
a friendly and rewarding game. That is why, 
ladies and gentlemen, a foreigner like myself, 
without deserving this honor, may unreluc- 
tantly accept to say a few words, and join 
with you and share the recognition of those 
members of the Armed Forces who are to 
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receive tonight the Thomas Emery Awards 
for their chess talent and perseverance. 

Let me, finally, express the admiration that 
Ecuador, my country, has for the United 
States of America and its Armed Forces, for 
what they represent in the embattled world, 
for the great human values they fought for 
in the past, fight for in the present, and will 
ever fight for in the future. Thank you. 


That Wheat Deal: J.F.K. Flouts Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include an article 
by Edith Kermit Roosevelt appearing 
last week in the Newark Star Ledger: 
J.F.K. FLOUTING oF Law InxSs CONGRESSMEN 

(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 


WASHINGTON —Congressmen are beginning 
to speak forcefully about violation of law 
by the White House. They cite additional 
cases in which the intent of Congress is 
circumvented or ignored by the President. 

While contains many in- 
stances of the literal wording or the spirit of 
a law being violated by the Chief Executive, 
this never reached a point where it seemed 
almost routine. 

A headline in the usually staid CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD October 23, over a statement 
by Representative Louis C. Wyman, Repub- 
lican, of New Hampshire, a former State at- 
torney general, reads: The Law Be Damned.” 
He declares himself “very much troubled” 
over Executive actions that run counter to 
many important Federal laws.” 

In relation to the President's decision to 
offer wheat for sale to Soviet Russia, Rep- 
resentative Wyman said that a whole series 
of regulations and laws were broken. 
In 1961, Congress passed Public Law 87-128 
to forbid the sale of subsidized farm com- 
modities to Soviet bloc nations. The John- 
son Act of 1934 bars credit to nations in de- 
fault on their debts to the United States. 
The Soviet Union is the foremost one, of 
course, 

The Battle Act—or Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Control Act—passed in 1951, places an 
embargo on shipments of war material and 
strategic goods to Communist countries. U.S. 
military or economic aid to any land that 
violates this embargo is specifically forbid- 
den. Countries receiving American aid are 
engaging in constant trade with Red Cuba. 
The President ignores this. 

Representative Robert H. MICHEL, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, declared on the House floor 
on October 14 that the President was evad- 
ing the Latta amendment to the 1961 Agri- 
cultural Act, which forbids subsidized farm 
commodities from being sold to Communist 
countries. He had his brother, the Attorney 
General, issue a ruling that “was a farce,” 
MicHet declared. Citing article 1, section 1, 
of the Constitution, he protested that if Ken- 
nedy “wanted this law repealed, he should 
have come to Congress for approval.” 

A law passed in 1962 specifically instructs 
the President to withdraw most-favored- 
nation treatment from Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. The President has defied it for the 
past year, while urging the law's repeal. 

F. SE OON 
branch concerns the ban on foreign propa 
ganda mails reinstated by the Condens tas last 
session after President egens had can- 
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celed it by Executive order. At a hearing of 
the House Postal Operations Subcommittee, 
on June 20, Representative GLENN CUNNING- 
Ham, Republican, of Nebraska, declared that 
this new law was being sabotaged by the ad- 
ministration. “You have certainly not car- 
ried out this law, and you are looking for 
loopholes," he told a Government official. 

New bureaucracies with extensive powers 
are being set up virtually by Executive fiat. 
The Peace Corps was organized originally 
without statutory authority. It operated on 
taxpayers’ money out of a Washington head- 
quarters before Congress was told about it. 
Then there is the new Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, an outgrowth of the Interior 
Department. 

Whether the regulations and laws involved 
really need changing or not, the adminis- 
tration has no right to arbitrarily violate 
them when it suits convenience or fits into 
its sociological thinking. The example this 
sets for American society, and especially our 
youth, is distinctly unhealthy. 

Basic to American governmental proce- 
dures is the right of the Congress to obtain 
the Information it needs for legislative pur- 
poses. Title 5, section 52 of the United States 
Code, passed in 1948, declares that any mem- 
ber of the classified civil service may furnish 
information to Members of Congress without 
being subject to penalty. In 1958, Congress 
concurrently resolved that loyalty to country 
should be placed above any other loyalty in 
Government. 


Farmers Home Administration in the State 
of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the impor- 
tance of the work done by the Farmers 
Home Administration in the State of 
Florida can scarcely be overestimated. 
Unfortunately, few people other than 
those directly affected realize the wide 
range and the important scope of these 
activities. From Mr. William T. Shad- 
dick, State director, I have a summary 
on 1963 fiscal year's operation by the 
Farmers Home Administration in my 
State, and I am pleased to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this impressive 
listing 


= 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, STATE OF 
FLORID. 


A 

During fiscal year 1963, 1,806 loans totaling 
$11,790,478 were made to Florida farm fam- 
ilies and rural residents and a total of 
$6,563,151 in principal and interest was re- 
paid on loans previously received by Florida 
residents. 

the past year the following loans 
have been approved: 

1. Soll and water loans: 11 for $141,250. 
This includes loans to 10 individual and 1 
association. The association loan was for 
financing a domestic water system for the 
community of Esto in Holmes County in the 
amount of $50,000. This water system is 
now under construction. Since the end of 
the fiscal year, another association loan for 
a water system for the town of Wahneta in 
Polk County has been approved in the 
amount of $195,000. 

2. Farm ownership loans: to ow, develop, 
or enlarge their farms and refinance 
debts—were made to 135 it totaling 
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$1,607,070. (The amount of $243,020 was pro- 
vided by private lenders.) 

3. Rural housing loans: Rural housing 
loans and grants were made to 606 Florida 
farmers and rural residents in the amount 
of $6,004,183 to build or improve their houses 
and service buildings. Of the 606, 13 were 
senior citizens housing loans totaling $94,350, 
and 27 were grants totaling $22,915 to deserv- 
ing Florida families. The 13 loans to senior 
citizens were made under the Senior Citizens 
Housing Act of 1962, which authorized loans 
to individuals over 62 years of age to build 
or remodel housing for themselves, Two 
loans totaling $173,000 were made for labor 
housing in Palm Beach County. Since July 
1, 1963, three additional farm labor housing 
loans have been approved in the amount of 
$470,000. Loans made to date will provide 
housing for approximately 1,200 laborers. 

4. Operating loans were made to 987 
Florida farmers in the amount of $3,282,010 
to provide funds for purchase of equipment, 
livestock, fertilizer, pesticides, feed, tractor 
fuel, and other necessary supplies for opera- 
tion of their farms. 

5. Ninety-four emergency loans totaling 
$778,880 were made to assist Florida farmers 
in maintaining normal farming operations 
following disasters such as the freeze last 
December, 

Farmers Home Administration loans are 
made available to applicants who are unable 
to obtain credit from conventional lenders, 
County supervisors have been cautioned to 
be extremely careful to guarantee that the 
Farmers Home Administration does not 
come into competition with the conventional 
lenders. During the past year some county 
supervisors have been upgraded to provide 
the technical advice necessary for each 
borrower. : 

Various new programs have been added to 
the responsibilities of the Farmers Home 
Administration during the past few years, in- 
cluding the rural renewal program author- 
ized by the 1962 Agriculture Act, rural hous- 
ing for the elderly, authorized by the Senior 
Citizens Housing Act of 1962, farm labor 
housing and rural housing repair and im- 
provement grants. The rural housing pro- 
gram has changed from a farm housing to a 
rural housing program to meet the needs of 
far more people, This has meant a great 
deal to rural people in small towns and par- 
ticularly in north and west Florida, where 
there are many small towns and villages, 
that were not previously eligible for housing 
loans under either the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration or the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Although the workload has more than 
doubled in the past several years, personnel 
strength has remained about the same. It is 
hoped that some help will be forthcoming 
to meet the heavy workload. 

Since the inception of the insured loan 
program, the following real estate loans have 
been made in Florida, 

Farm ownership loans (to March 31, 1963), 
to improve and purchase farms: 


1,473 loans totalln g $12, 405, 031. 
Unpaid principal balance Mar. 
nn ete . BAS 


Rural housing loans (to January 1, 1963), 
to provide new homes and improve or re- 
model old homes for rural residents and 
farmers: 


2,289 loans totaling._.-.------- $20, 951, 869 
Hapai principal balance Jan. 1, 
— E ON 16, 620, 738 


Soil and water development and conserya- 
tion loans (to January 1, 1963): 


398 loans to 


794, 017 


A total of 4,160 real estate loans for $35,- 
732,700 have been approved and the principal 
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balance outstanding as of January 1 or 
March 31 as shown above is $24,741,966 for 
the 2,843 loans remaining unpaid, 

During the past 3 fiscal years 2,910 loans 
have been made for operating purposes total- 
ing $18,982,550. At present, 1,169 operating 
loan borrowers owe an outstanding principal 
balance of $5,454,590. 

During the past year, 413 farm families in 
Florida completely repaid their Farmers 
Home Administration loans in full, includ- 
ing both real estate and operating loans. 

There are 23 full-time county offices and 
16 part-time offices to serve Florida families 
and rural residents, and help them improve 
their standards of living by providing suit- 
able homes in which to rear their families 
and to help them become established farm- 
ers. 

Also recently established is a Rural Re- 
newal Project with headquarters in Chipley, 
with a project leader assigned to help raise 
the economic level and provide help and 
guidance in Washington and Holmes coun- 
ties, 

In addition, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration has maintained a high degree of 
interest In the activity of the rural areas 
development program throughout the State. 
Farmers Home Administration personnel 
have attended 75 rural areas development 
county meetings; conducted 176 technical 
action panel county meetings; and as the 
agency designated as chairman of the State 
technical action panel, conduct four meet- 
ings on the State level. These State tech- 
nical action panel meetings were attended 
by representatives of: All USDA agencies, 
the State Agricultural Extension Service, the 
Florida Development Commission, the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, and the State Forest Service. 

Through the rural areas development pro- 
gram, overall economic development plans 
have been prepared for the following coun- 
ties and submitted to the State technical 
action panel for review: Calhoun, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Lafay- 
ette, Liberty, Pasco, St. Lucie, Sumter, Su- 
wannee, Walton, and Washington. 

In addition to the above, overall develop- 
ment plans are in various stages of com- 
pletion in five additional counties. 

Preliminary plans for rural renewal proj- 
ects in Washington and Holmes counties 
have been prepared. 

As of June 30, 1963, 22 project proposals 
had been reviewed by the county technical 
action panels and 11 by the State technical 
action panel. It is estimated that these 
projects have created or will create 75 jobs 
for rural families, 15 of which are FHA 
borrower families. 


Maj. Gen. Victor H. Krulak Nominated 
for Three-Star Rank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the greatest fighting men in the Ma- 
rine Corps has just been made com- 
manding general of the Fleet Marine 
Force Pacific. He is Lt. Gen. Victor H. 
Krulak who, despite his diminutive size, 
is known for his ruggedness of character 
and spirit. He goes by the nickname of 
“Brute” which really does not do him 
justice, but does indicate that here in- 
deed is an unusual leader of men. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
an editorial and two articles from the 
San Diego Union as a portion of my 
remarks: 

GENERAL KRULAK IDEAL LEADER 


The Marines always have been a force set 
apart. They are elite fighting men, but, 
unlike the professional soldiers of history, 
their esprit de corps springs from the heart 
of their country. 

President Kennedy's nomination of Maj. 
Gen. Victor H. Krulak for promotion to 
lieutenant general, and his assignment as 
commanding general of the Fleet Marine 
Force Pacific can bring to the leadership of 
70,000 men a marine’s marine. Service to 
General Krulak is not duty but patriotism. 

San Diegans became well acquainted with 
General Krulak while he was commanding 
general of the Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
from 1959 to 1962, He entered into local 
community life with the same enthusiasm 
and sincerity he displayed in shaping callow 
youths into fighting men, who, in his deep 
conviction, would have the great honor of 
Wearing the uniform of a U.S. marine. His 
World War II and Korean service were excep- 
tionally demanding and he won his first 
Stars with great commendation. 

In the last year the general has been on 
duty in Washington with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, in charge of planning and develop- 
ing special American counterguerrilla 
forces. He recently accompanied the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to South Vietnam, for 
a reappraisal of that trying situation. 

In a time when ordinary military service 
is largely obligatory and, therefore, too often 
Tesented, and when military counsel is ques- 
tioned or subjugated to political considera- 
tions, the Nation is fortunate that the 
Krulaks of all the services have pushed aside 
the temptations of civil life and remained 
in uniform. 

Usually a soldier is not a hero until the 
shooting starts. But in these times a force 
in being is everything and we are engaged 
in a different kind of war. 

Genera! Krulak is one who understands the 
cold war, and that it is just as dangerous and 
Just as demanding of patriotism as a hot war. 

In an article published in the San Diego 
Union on October 6, General Krulak re- 
ferred to a Chinese general who said that 
“to win 100 victories in 100 battles is not the 
acme of skill. To subdue the enemy with- 
out fighting—there is the acme of skill.” 

General Krulak then went on to describe a 
war without shooting or a war with little 
shooting— in short, the war we and our 
friends around the world today.” It is war 
going on in a hundred places, and no two 
battles are the same, some are quiet and 
some are noisy, but the stakes never vary. 

The loss of little wars, or the loss to com- 
Munism of lands rich in resources or produc- 
tive capacity, would be a grave hazard, the 
general warned, “a hazard we cannot accept.” 

General Krulak would command in the 
Pacific the largest of Marine Corps operat- 
ing forces that makes up the spearhead of 
any action which must be taken quickly and 
effectively. The wisdom to use such a force, 
at the right time and in the right way, must 
come from others. And, in nominating Gen- 
eral Krulak, the President is making sure 
that the training of our Marines will not 
be ignored nor their patriotism wasted. 


KrULAK New HEAD oF FLEET. MARINES—EX- 
COMMANDER OF SAN Dreco Recrurr DEPOT 
ALSO NOMINATED FOR THREE-STAR GENERAL 


WASHINGTON —Maj. Gen. Victor H. Krulak, 
U.S. Marine Corps, the Pentagon's highest 
Tanking military adviser on guerrilla war- 
fare, was designated yesterday to take com- 
mand of the Pacifc Fleet Marine Force. 
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At the same time, President Kennedy 
nominated Krulak for promotion to lieuten- 
ant general. 

Also nominated for three-star rank was 
another 50-year-old marine, Maj. Gen. 
Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., who will succeed 
Lt. Gen. Wallace M. Greene as Marine Chief 
of Staff, January 1, when Greene becomes 
corps Commandant. 

No date was set for Krulak to replace 
Lt. Gen. Carson A. Roberts, the current 
Pacific Fleet Marine Force commanding gen- 
eral. A marine spokesman said Krulak 
will take over when Roberts retires early next 
year. 

Spokesmen at Marine headquarters here 
said the new orders for Krulak and Chapman 
will be issued after their promotions have 
been confirmed by the Senate. Senate ap- 
proval is expected to be routine. 

Krulak, a much-decorated veteran of 29 
years’ service in the corps, has been serving 
as special assistant for counterinsurgency 
and special activities to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff since February 1962. 

He took that post after turning over 
command of the San Diego Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot to Maj. Gen. Sidney S. Wade, 
who will be Krulak’s deputy at Fleet Marine 
Force Headquarters in Honolulu. 

Krulak has served four San Diego County 
tours, culminating with his 26-month assign- 
ment as MCRD commanding general. A 1934 
graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, he 
served from 1936 to 1937 at the old San Diego 
Marine Corps Base, from 1942 to 1943 with 
a special amphibious force in San Diego, and 
in 1949 as a regimental commander at Camp 
Pendleton. 

Krulak’s decoration include the Navy 
Cross, the Bronze Star, the Air Medal, and 
two Legions of Merit with combat V. 

He was awarded the Navy Cross for ex- 
traordinary heroism in October 1943, when 
he led a battalion of Marine parachutists 
during heavy fighting on Choiseul, one of the 
Solomon Islands. 

He received one Legion of Merit for his 
part in planning and executing the World 
War II Okinawa campaign and the second 
during the Korean conflict. The Air Medal 
was awarded for his flights over Korea from 
August 1950 to July 1951. 

Krulak won the Bronze Star in the last 
days of World War II for helping negotiate 
the surrender of the Japanese garrison in 
Tsingtao, China. 

The selection of Krulak for top command 
was praised by his fellow Marines. 

PROMOTION PRAISED 

“The promotion speaks for itself; it tells 
the esteem in which General Krulak is held,” 
said one high-ranking officer. 

In his role as a guerrilla warfare expert, 
Krulak has made two visits to South Viet- 
nam, where the Communist Vietcong are 
employing guerrilla tactics in an undeclared 
war against the government. In September 
Krulak accompanied Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara and Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on an 
inspection tour of Vietnam. 

Chapman, the other marine selected for 
8-star rank, is also no stranger to San Diego. 

Like Krulak he served as a young officer 
from 1938 to 1940, at the San Diego Marine 
Corps Base. From July 1952 to August 1953, 
he commanded a 3d Division regiment at 
Camp Pendleton. 

His decorations include the Bronze Star, 
the Navy Commendation Ribbon with com- 
bat “V”, and the Legion of Merit with com- 
bat V.“ all won during World War TI serv- 
ice in the South Pacific. 

Chapman began his military career in the 
Army, with a 1935 ROTC commission from 
the University of Florida. A few months 
after graduation he switched to the Marines. 
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Chapman has been assistant chief of staff 
for logistics at Marine headquarters since 
November 1, 1961. 

BEGAN CAREER HERE 

Wade, 54, began his career as a Marine 
when he reported to the recruit depot in 
San Diego 33 years ago for boot training. A 
year later he won an appointment to the 
U.S. Naval Academy from which he was 
graduated in 1933. 

In 1958, Wade commanded the 6,000-man 
Marine Task Force that landed in Lebanon 
during the Middle East crisis. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for 
exceptionally meritorious service there. 

He assumed command of the recruit depot 
February 15 of last year. 

Wade and his wife, Doris, have two chil- 
dren, Sidney S. (Scotty), Jr., 17, and Mrs. 
James E. Page, the wife of a marine officer. 


One OF FINEST: KRULAK EXTOLLED BY SAN 
Drecans 


(By Hal D. Steward) 


Maj. Gen. Victor H. Krulak, U.S. Marine 
Corps, was described y as a man who 
had made a permanent mark for the better- 
ment of San Diego. 

Gen. Holland M. (Howlin’ Mad) Smith, 
U.S. Marine Corps, retired, Krulak’s World 
War II commander, described him as “the 
most brilliant officer I’ve known in my 58 
years in the Marine Corps.” 

President Kennedy yesterday nominated 
Krulak for promotion to lieutenant general 
and assignment as commander of the Pacific 
Pleet Marine Force. 

“He [Krulak] has no physical fear; he is 
strong in his convictions and he is one of 
the finest officers I have ever known,” Smith 
added. 

Krulak served under Smith as a lieutenant 
colonel in the South Pacific during World 
War II. 

“One day he was wounded twice and re- 
fused to be evacuated,” Smith said of Krulak. 
He's a man of tremendous e” 

Smith said Krulak was “one of the most 
beloved commanders we've ever had at the 
recruit depot. He did a magnificent job of 
public relations and he was an extremely 
civic-minded officer.” 


CIVIC ACTIVITIES WERE INSPIRATION 


Dr. Ralph Dailard, city superintendent of 
schools, agreed with Smith on Krulak’s civic 
activities. 

“His presence here was an inspiration to 
the community,” Dailard said of Krulak, who 
commanded the San Diego Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot from December 1959 to February 
1962. 

“While he was commandant of MCRD he 
spoke on patriotic duties to every high school 
student body in the city. 

“He took his personal time to do this,” 
Dailard added, “and he had a quality of 
sincerity that made his speech an inspiring 
thing to youngsters.” 

Dallard said Krulak's promotion "is no sur- 
prise to me. I'm delighted to see he has been 
given further recognition.” 

The school superintendent also recalled 
Krulak's program on the history of the 
American flag that was “presented to hun- 
dreds of school groups.” 

While stationed here, Krulak was active 
in the Kiwanis Club, which sponsored a civic 


. testimonial for him on his departure from 


the MCRD command. He also was active in 
the American Red Cross, the United Com- 
munity Services and other community ac- 
tivities. 

Krulak, 51, earned a Navy Cross and Le- 
gion of Merit with combat “V” for heroic 
action and outstanding service in World War 
II. In the Korean war he received a second 
Legion of Merit with combat V“ for out- 
standing service. 
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Since leaving San Diego in early 1962, 
Krulak has served as special assistant for 
counterinsurgency and special activities to 
the director of the staff of the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington, D.C. 


HAS SERVED ON DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS 


In recent months this job has taken him 
on military-diplomatic missions to Central 
Amertca and southeast Asia. 

He attended an anti-Castro meeting with 
Central American governments in Managua, 
Nicaragua, in April. The U.S. delegation 
was headed by Deputy Attorney General 
Nicholas de Katzenbach. 

In September Krulak went to South Viet- 
nam for an on-the-spot inspection of activi- 
tles there with Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The mission to South Vietnam forced him 
to cancel vacation plans for a visit to San 
Diego with his wife, Amy. 

It is expected when General and Mrs. 
Krulak arrive in Hawaii, the headquarters 
of the Pacific Fleet Marine Force, they will 
have a reunion with one of their three sons. 
Victor Krulak, Jr., 25, who was ordained 
an Episcopal deacon early this year in Berke- 
ley, and is stationed in Hawaii. Another son, 
2d Lt. William Krulak, is stationed at Camp 
Pendleton. The couple's third son, Charles, 
is a cadet at the Naval Academy who will 
graduate next year. 


Is There a Deal?—Will There Be Another 
Pearl Harbor in Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
very disturbing article which appeared in 
the Long Island Press yesterday, Robert 
S, Allen and Paul Scott tell us of the So- 
viet jet buildup in Cuba. 

I wonder if President Kennedy will 
again accuse those who warned him pre- 
viously about increases in Soviet strength 
of being warmongers. . 

The article follows: 

A SECRET BUILDUP?—MORE Sovier JETS IN 
CUBA 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WasmmmcToN.—Russia is again baffling U.S. 
intelligence authorities with some strange 
military moves in Communist-ruled Cuba. 

In recent weeks, the Soviets have quletly 
doubled their jet fighters and fighter-bomb- 
ers on the island while at the same time 
withdrawing around 3,000 combat troops. 

The latest U-2 photographs, showing in- 
creased numbers of Russian planes on or 
near Cuban airfields, have forced U.S. intel- 
ligence experts to raise their estimates from 
150 to “more than 300” Soviet planes in 
Cuba. 

In sharp contrast to this sinister bulldup, 
U.S. aerial surveillance of Russian troop 
camps and departing ships has caused the 
intelligence experts to reduce their estimates 
of Soviet military personnel on the island 
from 11,000 in July to “approximately 8,000" 
by the end of October. 

This new CIA estimate which is being hotly 
challenged by Army and Navy intelligence, 
reports that 14,000 Russian troops have left 
Cuba since last year’s missile crisis. 
the United States-Soviet 
confrontation, CIA put the Soviet troop 
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strength in Cuba at 22,000. The Defense 
Intelligence Agency estimated the Russians 
at between 25,000 and 32,000. 

With the Central Intelligence Agency again 
in undisputed command of all U.S. intelli- 
gence on Cuba, the CIA now takes the cau- 
tious position that It is impossible to esti- 
mate the number of Soviet troops still there. 
The reason: Lack of hard intelligence from 
inside Cuba. 

To. add to these confilcting estimates, reli- 
able Cuban refugees are warning that most 
of the Russian troops have not left the island 
but have only taken off their uniform, The 
refugees’ most recent estimate is 18,000. 

The surprise appearance of more Soviet 
jet fighters and fighter-bombers in Cuba has 
touched off a new debate in the administra- 
tion's intelligence community over whether 
the additional planes represent an offensive 
threat. 

One group of experts, comprised mostly of 
intelligence officials from the CIA and the 
State Department, stresses that the new 
buildup is defensive,“ since most of the 
planes are single-engine Mig-2's, Mig-19's, 
and Mig-17's. 

These intelligence experts emphasize that 
the planes have an out-and-back range of 
300 miles, which greatly limits their use as 
bombers against the United States. 

Another group, made up of intelligence 
experts from the three military services, 
claims that a buildup of this size presents 
an “offensive” threat. 

These Pentagon veterans point out that 
more than 150 of the Soviet jets could be 
converted into 900-mile-range nuclear bomb- 
ers in a matter of hours. This offensive ca- 
pability could be attained by equipping the 
MIG's with additional fuel tanks and a new- 
type A-bomb rack. 

Still unsolved is the growing mystery 
Surrounding heavy Soviet construction in 
the mountainous central region of Cuba. 

Cuban refugees say the Russian techni- 
cians are building huge underground mis- 
sile silos, although no big rockets have so 
far been sighted in the underground hide- 
aways. 

This finding is disputed by the CIA. Its 
agents report that the Russians are prepar- 
ing large underground storage facilities with 
huge cement covers and air vents on top, 
and not missile silos. 

Since neither the refugees nor the CIA 
have penetrated the silos, it is doubtful that 
the United States will find out what Khru- 
shchey has in store for us until he decides to 
lift the covers. 


As reported in a previous column, CIA 
pllots are limited to less than a dozen high- 
level U-2 reconnaissance flights a month, 
with none passing directly over Cuba. In- 
stead, the U-2's follow the Cuban coastline, 
staying over international waters and out 
of range of more than 600 SA-2 missiles that 
ring the island. 


Hurricane Flora, which lashed Cuba for 5 
days in October, flooded a number of under- 
ground silos, to Cuban refugees, 
This God-directed storm set back the So- 
viet's construction program by more than 
6 months. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., one 
of President Kennedy's top aids on Latin 
American affairs, is urging more contact 
with the Castro government. He favors giv- 
ing U.S. surplus farm commodities to Cuba. 
To push his project, Schlesinger recently 
cleared the way for four U.S. citizens—all 
Quakers—to fly to Cuba last week to ar- 
range the distribution of an airlift of rellef 
supplies to Cuban victims of the recent hur- 
ricane. The supplies, valued at $30,000, 
were flown from Philadelphia over the week- 
end. Exile i are still pressing 
the White House to help overthrow Haiti's 
President Francois Duvalier. So far, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has been unwilling to use the 
Central Intelligence Agency to get rid of 
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Duvalier because he is afraid that its partici- 
pation would leak out. President Ken- 
nedy's continued nonrecognition of the 
military junta in Honduras is slowly weak- 
ening that new regime. 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth—Part III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include part III of 
a series appearing in the September 14, 
1963, issue of Human Events containing 
a review of Victor Lasky's book “J.F.K.: 
The Man and the Myth.“: 

“WHERE'S JOHNNY?”—HEArp OFTEN IN KEN- 
NEDY'’s EARLY Days IN Conaress—Parr III 


Kennedy himself has acknowledged that 
his record as a Congressman was not the most 
distinguished. He had worked hard for a 
job he really had not wanted; and he found 

voting on issues about which he 
couldn't care less, 

“After all,” he later told a biographer, 
Ralph Martin, “I wasn't equipped for the job, 
I didn’t plan to go into it, and when I start- 
ed out as a Congressman, there were lots of 
things I didn’t know, a lot of mistakes I 
made, maybe some votes that should have 
been different.” 

During this period Kennedy suffered occa- 
sional attacks of malaria; and his face had 
a yellowish tinge. His back hurt too, but he 
refused to curb the strenuous life to which 
the Kennedys are addicted. He sailed, swam, 
and played touch football. Evenings he went 
to the movies, dating various girls around 
town. 

Kennedy settled down in a rented George- 
town house on 31st Street with his sister, 
Eunice, who was then working at the Justice 
Department, Joseph P. Kennedy had as- 
signed as housekeeper and general factotum 
his cherished cook Margaret Ambrose who, 
as the ambassador was wont to observe, had 
“prepared feasts for royalty.” George Thom- 
as, & Negro valet previously employed by New 
York Times columnist, Arthur Krock, was 
hired as Jack's gentleman's gentleman. 


SIDED WITH ECONOMIZERS 


It takes a long reach of memory to recall 
that in his congressional years John F. Ken- 
nedy frequently sided with the House 
economy bloc in efforts to curtail excessive 
Pair Deal spending. 

In 1950, for example, Kennedy deparéed 
from the Democratic leadership to support 
a proposal by Congressman John Taber, the 
Grand Old Party’s watchdog of the Treasury, 
for a $600 million across-the-board cut in 


-Federal spending. 


“How long,” Jack then demanded of the 
House, “can we continue deficit spending on 
such a large scale with a national debt of 
over $285 billion?” 

But no one took Kennedy very seriously 
In those days. Not even Kennedy himself, 
according to Arthur Schlesinger, Jr, Most 
of his colleagues considered him a pleasant 
young man merely voicing his father’s views. 

“Sometimes we didn't have the pleasure of 
Jack’s company for months at a time,” re- 
calls a fellow member of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. “We used to 
tease him a good deal about his frequent 
absences; but, frankly, we were not as much 
critical as envious.” 
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On one occasion Kennedy's absence from 
Washington did visibly exasperate a fellow 
Solon—and an important one, to boot, This 
Occurred when a group of Congressmen sat 
down to discuss a housing bill. Jonn W. 
McCormack, the powerful House majority 
leader, looked around for his fellow Bos- 
tonian. Then, holding aloft a Boston news- 
Paper headlining a Kennedy demand for 
action on the housing front, McCormack 
loudiy demanded: 

Where's Johnny? Where's Johnny?" 

Where “Johnny” was that day no one ever 
did find out. Not that, in itself, his where- 
abouts was of any great importance. What 
Was important in retrospect, however, was 
whether Kennedy—in the words of another 
former colleague really gave a damn about 
housing or anything else for that matter.” 

ATTACKS CHINA POLICY 

Kennedy couldn't get up his vigor over his 
House duties. As he himself later noted, 
there were 434 other Members of the House 
at the time. “We were just worms over in 
the House—nobody paid much attention to 
us nationally.” 

On January 25, 1949, Co! Ken- 
nedy did attract some attention, Just as 
the Invocation was completed, he arose to 
request unanimous consent to address the 

ouse for 1 minute. Speaker Rayburn 
Nodded his approval and a somewhat nervous 
young Kennedy began to read from a sheet 
Of paper: 

“Mr. Speaker, over this weekend we have 
learned the extent of the disaster that has 
befallen China and the United States. The 
responsibility for the failure of our foreign 
Policy in the Far East rest squarely with the 
White House and the Department of State. 

“The continued insistence that aid would 
Not be forthcoming, unless a coalition gov- 
ernment with the Communists was formed, 
Was a crippling blow to the National Goy- 
ernment. 

“So concerned were our diplomats and 
their advisers, the Lattimores and the Fair- 
banks, with the imperfection of the demo- 
cratic system in China after 20 years of war 
and the tales of corruption in high places 
that they lost sight of our tremendous stake 
in a non-Communist China. 

“Our policy, in the words of the Premier of 
the National Government, Sun Fo, of vacil- 
lation, uncertainty, and confusion has 
reaped the whirlwind. This House must 
now assume the responsibility of preventing 

onrushing tide of communism from en- 
guling all of Asia.” 

There was high indignation in the United 
States over the sorry prospect in China, 
Antit-Communists raised a hue and cry. 
“Who lost China?” they asked. “Who, in 
high places, were responsible?” they de- 
manded. 

And Congressman Kennedy echoed their 
demands. In his speech at Salem, Mass., on 
January 30, 1949, he declared that those 
diplomats and their advisers who were re- 
Sponsible for the China debacle should be 
Searched out and spotlighted. And he con- 
Cluded: “This is the tragic story of China, 
hose freedom we once fought to preserve. 
What our strong men have saved, our diplo- 
Mats and our President have frittered 
away.“ 

Kennedy's friends, who speculated about 
his motives in challenging his President and 
Party leader (along with General Marshall), 
Suspected the hand of Joseph P. Kennedy, by 
then a bitter foe of the Fair Deal and all its 
Works, 

WAR AGAINST TRUMAN 


However, Jack Kennedy's personal revolt 
against the Truman administration—going 
full blast in his third term in Co: 
may also have been inspired by higher politi- 
Cal ambitions, Kennedy was well aware 
(thanks in part to the findings of the poll- 
sters financed by his father) that President 
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Truman's policies, particularly in the foreign 
sphere, were becoming unpopular in Massa- 
chusetts. And his political ambitions called 
for total disassociation from Harry 5, 


Truman. 

“I never had the feeling I needed Truman,” 
Kennedy said later. 

Consequently, Kennedy opposed many 
Truman programs and made no secret of 
his virtual contempt for the man in the 
White House. In February 1949, he opposed 
a 3-year extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. (When recommittal failed, he 
reversed himself and voted for final passage.) 
But his original opposition was an attack 
on one of the programs most sacred to the 
Democratic - Party—the reciprocal trade 
policies launched under the New Deal. 

Party loyalty meant nothing to him when 
it conflicted with his political ambitions. 
“I'm certainly worried by the revelations of 
corruption in the executive department,” he 
told a “Meet the Press” panel in 1951. “I 
don't think the Democratic Party should win 
an election unless it does clean up. And 
if it doesn't do it then I don't think we 
deserve to win the election.” 

During the Korean war, Kennedy took one 
of the strongest positions in Congress for a 
balanced budget, advocating even higher 
excise taxes and increased levies on personal 
and corporate incomes, He repeatedly took 
President Truman to task for failing to head 
of what Kennedy dubbed “a galloping 
inflation.” 

FOE OF TVA 


Congressman Kennedy was opposed to 
various Federal ald programs on the premise 
that most of them were doing New England 
much more harm than good and that they 
invariably favored other sections of the 
country. 

Thus he yoted regularly against Federal 
appropriations for various flood control, 
navigation, and atomic power projects 
around the country. His most significant 
vote—in view of his later ambitions—was 
one in 1952 in favor of slashing $14 million 
from appropriations for the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. “We are in danger of losing 
two basic industries, textiles and shoes, to 
the South,” he explained to the House. 

On foreign policy, Kennedy frequently 
talked like an isolationist. Reporting on an 
“Inspection trip“ he had made to Asia, Ren- 
nedy told the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
on November 19, 1951: 

“We cannot reform the world. * * * Uncle 
Sugar is as dangerous a role for us to play 
as Uncle Shylock, * * * The $30 billions we 
are spending in Europe have yet to prove that 
they have made for self-defense in that 
area; but whatever is true there, to repeat 
such a procedure in Asia or the South Pacific 
is impossible * * *. 

“We cannot abolish the poverty and want 
that for centuries has characterized this area. 
There is just not enough money in the world 
to relieve the poverty of all the millions of 
this world who may be threatened by com- 
munism * * *. 

“The vision of a bottle of milk for every 
Hottentot is a nice one, but it not only is 
beyond our grasp, it is beyond our reach.” 


WHICH IS REAL J.F.K.? 


Subsequently, Jack Kennedy had a change 
of heart about supporting foreign aid pro- 
grams. 

“He told me with a rather sour grimace,” 
Ralph Blagden wrote in the Reporter in 
September 1952, “that we are now so deeply 
extended in Europe that we might as well 
continue our present policy. British and 
French colonialism worry Kennedy consider- 
ably. Yet his vigorous support of Franco's 
Spain raises the question of whether he is 
concerned so much about the enslaved as 
over the identity of the enslaver. 

“Somehow,” continued Blagden, “such re- 
treats and advances, such reservations and 
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contradictions suggest that Kennedy has not 
yet achieved very solid convictions. Is he 
a parvenu in world thinking who will find 
sure footing, or will he develop into a reserva- 
tlonlst,“ whose reservations could represent 
the margin of failure?” 

These questions were to be raised again 
and again as Jack Kennedy moved up the 
political ladder. They are even being raised 
today. 


Nikita Ferreting United States Out of 
Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
in both the House and the Senate to a 
recent editorial in the New Orleans (La.) 
States-Item which warns our people and 
our Government to beware of Premier 
Khrushchev's declaration that the So- 
viet Union is abandoning its principal 
ambitions in space. I for one do not be- 
lieve the United States can afford the 
luxury of reducing our efforts in the ex- 
ploration of space, particularly in light 
of Khrushchev’s words on the Soviet 
Union’s alleged intentions. 

If we slacken our efforts in space ex- 
ploration, the result could be our loss 
not only of preeminence in space but also 
of the mastery of our destiny on earth. 
Most assuredly, Khrushchev would like 
nothing better than to have his declara- 
tion produce lethargy and complacency 
in our country’s space program and to 
force our Government to reduce its ef- 
forts to reach the moon and other 
planets because the Congress has been 
encouraged to make drastic cuts in the 
appropriations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 

I think Congress would be foolish to be 
guided by Khrushchey’s claims; certain- 
ly we know that he is not now, and never 
has been, serving the interests of the 
United States or the free world. It ap- 
pears that he is in economic trouble in 
Russia, particularly in agricultural pro- 
duction, and his announcement could 
well be only a temporary withdrawal 
from the field until such time as Khru- 
shchey feels that huge expenditures for 
space exploration can be justified again. 

In the Congress itself, what puzzles me 
is the fact that some of our people who 
are against the test ban treaty—despite 
the several safeguards that are explicitly 
spelled out in the treaty—are in some 
eases the same people who are calling 
for a reduction in our space program and 
asking for cuts in appropriations for 
NASA. 

In the wake of Khrushchev’s allega- 
tions of disinterest in the space race, I 
think this is the very time when the 
United States should push forward with 
our own space program at the same 
steady rate as we have previously 
planned. I am confident that the bene- 
fits which our Nation can realize on 
earth from the conquest and knowledge 
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of space and other planets will be well 
worth our monetary investment, not only 
in terms of the strength and safety of 
our country, but also in terms of the 
peaceful rewards which can redound to 


mankind. 

In this same vein, the States-Item in 
my home city of New Orleans has writ- 
ten a thought-provoking editorial, and I 
ask unanimous consent to insert it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues. 
The editorial of October 31, 1963, fol- 
lows: 

NxRrra FEINTING UNITED STATES OUT OF 
SPACE? 

Premier Khrushchev says Soviet Russia 
isn’t interested in going to the moon. 

Immediately, critical voices questioning 
U.S. expenditures in the space race rise with 
renewed i 

And it's suddenly both discouraging and 
humiliating to realize that a characteris- 
tically cunning little man, sitting thousands 
of miles away in the Kremlin, may well have 
tugged on the right string to determine U.S. 
policy in a critical field. 

Premier Khrushchev expects Americans 
or, at least, the gullible but influential ones 
among us—to believe his country has washed 
its hands of long-range space ambitions. 

Here in his statement, which has sent 
antispace advocates into a frenzy of new 
critical efforts in this country: 

“It would be very interesting to make a 
flight to the moon, but I cannot say when it 
will be possible to achieve this. At the 
present time we are not planning flights of 
cosmonauts to the moon.” 

“The present time” being open to rather 
loose definition, it will be noted that the 
Premier has not yet said Russia is ruling 
out lunar acquisition. 

Then he adds: Soviet scientists are work- 
ing on this problem. They are studying it 
precisely as a scientific problem, and they 
are conducting the n research.” 

To even the most inept students of seman- 
tics, it will be apparent Premier Khrushchev 
does not rule out the possibility that his 
research might well “produce encouraging 
results” next month or 6 months hence and 
that the Soviet Union will then once more 
declare for a space race. 

If, by then, the United States will have 
materially backed down on its space effort, 
it won't be the first time this country was 
thrown entirely off balance by a crafty and 
calculating Soviet feint. 

That the Russians should toss in the space 
race towel at this moment subscribes to no 
degree of logic. 

Not when their rocket power still exceeds 
ours. 

Not when they were the first to perfect 
the intercontinental ballistic missile and 
space rocket, orbit a satellite and send ani- 
mals into space. 

Not when they boosted the first men into 
orbit, took the first closeup reconnaissance 
pictures of the lunar surface and landed the 
first payload thereupon. 

Not when they can send more men into 
space for longer periods to conduct more 
intricate maneuvers than can the United 
States. 

Not when it is generally conceded that 
the Soviet Union could most probably send 
a crew of cosmonauts on a circumlunar 
flight within the next year. 

If the United States should begin stinting 
in the space race merely on whimsical or 
intentionally misleading cue from the 
Kremlin, it would be an incredible kettle of 
fish. 
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What the Lunar Probe Really Means for 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy’s proposal to put America into 
the lead in space exploration by making 
a lunar probe in the 1960's has been 
praised and criticized from many quar- 
ters. Now comes Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev with a hint that the Soviet 
Union may withdraw from the moon- 
shot venture and leave this exploration 
to America alone. The distinguished 
columnist, William S. White, has writ- 
ten that: “Premier Khrushchev’s theatri- 
cal withdrawal from the race to the 
moon is one of the most successful of all 
Soviet propaganda strokes, and the 
American space program is, in conse- 
quence, in grave trouble.” 

Mr. White sets in perspective the sci- 
entific and economic benefits that will 
accrue to the United States through 
leadership in a moon probe. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orpD, I ask permission to have the entire 
column by Mr. White, which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, Friday, 
November 1, included with my remarks 
in the Appendix. 

The article follows: 

{Prom the Washington Evening Star, 

Nov. 1, 1963] 
KNIFING THE U.S. LUNAR PROJECT 
(By William S. White) 

One of the most successful of all Soviet, 
propaganda strokes has been Nikita Khru- 
shehev's theatrical withdrawal from “the 
race to the moon.” The American space 
program is, in consequence, in grave trouble, 

In Congress and among the people—many 
of whom Mr, Khrushchey is plainly fooling 
most of the time in this matter—there is a 
clearly diminished interests in pushing that 
program, even though never has so vast and 
so potentially rewarding an enterprise been 
open to mankind. But would it not cost 
many billions? Of course, it would; but so 
did the development of the airplane, of 
atomic energy, of radio and television. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s reasons for his alleged 
retirement are endlessly debated. But not 
often has there been a more irrelevant de- 
bate, as has been pointed out by one of the 
most trustworthy experts in this field, Rep- 
resentative OLIN E. TEAGUE, of Texas. For it 
does not really matter why Mr. Khrushchev 
has done what apparently he has done. And, 
parenthetically, if he really has done it, it 
probably is in simple acceptance of the basic 
fact that the Russian economy is vastly in- 
ferior to that of the United States. 

UNDERCUTS U.S. EFFORTS 

What is truly and desperately important 
is the danger that we are about to be talked 
out of that maximum American effort which 
is the most vital need of the 20th century 
and perhaps even of the century to come. 

To begin with, the Nation which becomes 
first in space will undoubtedly become first 
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on the earth we inhabit, probably in position 
to begin to control the weather and possibly 
even to begin to dominate some part of the 
infinity which has thus far lain beyond 
man's understanding. 

And, to proceed with the obvious, the effort 
to reach the moon—as only the current sym- 
bol of man’s search into these outer mys- 
teries—is already showering out collateral 
benefits in science which are in themselves 
beyond price. 

Grand and seemingly grandiose schemes 
of this kind, though easy to attack with the 
jeering slogan of unlettered cynicism, almost 
invariably produce returns which a few years 
later we learn we could not have lived with- 
out. Often, these returns are wholly un- 
expected. 

For a relatively small example: The as- 
signed mission of the 8th U.S. Air Force 
in England in the Second World War was 
to destroy German industry with daylight 
bombing raids. A part of this job was done; 
but a far more immediately vital and quite 
unplanned thing was done, too. This was 
the virtual destruction of the counterat- 
tacking German fighter air force—a bonus 
that may well have saved our D-day invasion 
from disaster. 


AIDS ANTILUNAR BLOC 


Mr. Khrushchey’s claim that he is getting 
out of the moon contest has reduced the 
drama of the thing—which too many people 
in any event had seen as a kind of high 
school footrace. But, more damagingly, 
it has greatly assisted the old coalition 
against the moon attempt. One of the 
strangest coalitions we have ever known, it 
is made up of some conservatives whose 
proper desire to save money is sadly mis- 
placed here and some liberals who can rarely 
lift their minds above welfarist plans for 
spending every dollar at hand “right here on 
earth,” to use their happily demagogic 
phrase. 

Nothing will change the minds of these 
liberals. The conservatives, however, ought 
to ponder what they are about here. For 
apart from the almost indescribable stra- 
tegic and scientific significance of this pro- 
gram, there is the bottom fact that it is al- 
ready nearly indispensable to the American 
economy and may later become indispens- 
able in the absolute sense. 

Automation, when fully launched, will 
create huge pools of unemployables. Politi- 
cally, these must and will be cared for, un- 
der any foreseeable regime, Republican or 
Democratic. Is it not better to spend the 
money for space than to speed the day when 
all this money and more will have to be 
thrown about for the most gigantic—and also 
permanent—leaf-raking schemes in the 
world’s history? - 

The space program is the precise opposite 
of economic crackpotism. It is sensible con- 
servatism's greatest future weapon against 
just such crackpotism. 


General Clay to Berlin? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 


thinkable for this Nation to advocate a 
policy of coexistence with that which is 
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evil and wrong. We should reconsider 
test ban treaties and wheat deals in the 
light of cold reality—the stark naked 
reality of Communist. designs for world 
conquest as manifested in the recurring 
Berlin crisis. 

The following timely and excellent 
editorial appeared in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch this morning, Novem- 
ber 6: 

CRISIS Over BERLIN 

Those who fondly imagined—as many 
did—that our test ban treaty. with Soviet 
Russia would usher in an era of sweetness 
and light in our relations with the Kremlin, 
had better think again. We suggest consid- 
eration of the fact that the Communists 
have now thrown up their fourth blockade 
Within recent weeks of UB. troop convoys 
on the highway to West Berlin. 

It was a tense moment as the two armed 
groups faced one another. Events could 
have happened at any time to cause a grave 
international crisis—perhaps something even 
worse, No wonder President Kennedy held a 
hurried conference yesterday afternoon at 
the White House. 

The naive notion, expressed by official 
Washington at the time of the first blockade 
last month, that the episode was due to a 
bit of misunderstanding on the part of the 
local Soviet commander has long since been 
discarded. From President Kennedy on 
down, lt was realized that this series of con- 
frontations on the road to Berlin was “a 
Very serious matter,” as Secretary of State 
Rusk put it, 

It was almost certainly more than a dis- 
pute over the tallboards of trucks—which is 
What Sir Alec Douglas-Home, British prime 
minister, appears to think it was. The series 
Of roadblocks also would seem to signify the 
Sad and dismal end of what the British refer 
to as the “Spirit of Moscow.” Their assump- 
tion that such a “spirit” was abroad, after 
the test ban treaty was signed, was never 
Much more than wishful thinking anyway. 

What it all bolls down to is that the Soviets 
were making a desperate effort to grab new 
Suthority over access to the divided German 
city, with the hideous Communist-built wall 
Cutting across its face like a scar. Divided 
Berlin is still a “bone in the throat” for 
Comrade Khrushchev, who has just been 
ng his latest attempt to remove that 

ner 

Fortunately, the United States, the British 
and the French are showing a solid front in 
this crisis. They did not yield an inch. 

If Gen. Lucius F. Clay could be flown over 
to Berlin at once, and stationed there for the 
duration of this tense business, many Amer- 
icans would: breathe more easily. General 
Clay's magnificent leadership at the time of 
the airlift which saved West Berlin in the 
late 1940's has not been forgotten on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

Similar firmness is called for now, for, as 
always, the Soviets understand nothing but 
force. If it comes to a showdown, and they 
again refuse to allow U.S. convoys to pass, 
the convoys will have to be ordered to shoot 
their way through. Any show of weakness 
by us will be the most fatal thing of all, in 
this grave situation. 


John A. Gronouski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a speech by 

Postmaster General John A. Gronouski 

at a dinner October 26 commemorating 

the centennial of free city delivery. 

Mr. Gronouski presented significant 
ideas and statistics in support of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s omnibus educational bill, 
and I would like to identify myself with 
his remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, AT A DINNER COMMEMORATING THE 
CENTENNIAL OF FREE Crry DELIVERY, SHERA- 
TON-PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., Ocro- 
BER 26, 1963 


One of the first things I heard about the 
postal service was that letter carriers always 
know what is happening long before anyone 
else does. The scheduling of this dinner is 
a case in point. The date was set months 
before I even knew I was going to be the Post- 
master General. But the letter carriers must 
haye known. Why else would they have set 
this great celebration on my birthday? 

It is a pleasure to be here to help honor 
Bill Doherty and to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of free city delivery. Free city 
delivery is even older than Iam. And it is 
a lot older than Bill Doherty, even though 
his name has been synonymous with letter 
earrier in Washington for about as long as 
anyone can remember, But Bill is still young 
and exuberant. 

Bill Doherty is one of the great labor lead- 
ers of this era. In his 30 years as a national 
officer of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, he played a central role in build- 
ing unions of Government employees into 
the influential and responsible organizations 
they are today. 

Bill Doherty was one of the best ambassa- 
dors the postal service and Federal employee 
organizations ever had. The country was 
fortunate in getting him to put his ambas- 
sadorial talents to work for the Nation. He 
is the first labor leader to become an Am- 
bassador in the Nation's history. From all 
the reports I get he is doing a brilliant job. 

Back in 1961, when he was still president 
of the NALC, Bill Doherty said the follow- 
ing about the personnel policies of the new 
postal administration: The labor-manage- 
ment climate is practically ideal. For the 
first time in our recorded history, our opin- 
ions are sought and seriously considered 
before important policy decisions affecting 
us are made.” 

I am delighted that organizations of Fed- 
eral employees have flourished under the 
Kennedy administration and that the Post 
Office Department has taken the lead in the 
area of enlightened labor relations, I want 
to reiterate what I have already said several 
times since becoming Postmaster General, I 
intend to carry forward the program of con- 
sultative management, My door will always 
be open to union leaders who have problems 
which they wish to discuss with me. 


Bill Doherty managed to achieve great 
things without the advantage of a college 
education. The William C. Doherty Scholar- 
ship Fund, which will enable talented sons 
and daughters of letter carriers to go to col- 
lege, is a wonderful way to honor him, The 
fund is another indication of the marvelous 
job organized labor is doing to open educa- 
tional opportunities for its members’ chil- 
dren. AFL-CIO unions award more than 
1,000 scholarships annually, at a cost of 
more than $1 million each year. 

I feel very deeply that every child who has 
the talent and ability to make use of a col- 
lege education should get one. We talk a 
great deal about equality of educational op- 
portunity in this country, but we do shock- 
ingly little about it. Huge differences con- 
tinue to exist in the kind and quality of edu- 
cation available to our children. 
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Hight percent of our young people still fall 
to complete the eighth grade. One-third 
never finish high school. Almost half of 
those who do graduate from high school don't 
go on to college. Among them are many 
bright and ambitious youngsters. These 
young people want to continue their educa- 
tion, but they simply cannot afford it. 

Half of the students in private colleges and 
universities come from familles who rank in 
the top 10 percent of the Nation in terms of 
income. In public institutions 25 percent 
come from families ranking in the top 10 per- 
cent in terms of income. 

‘This should not really surprise us. It costs 
about $1,750 to send a boy or girl to college 
for a year. Median family income last year 
was less than $6,000. In other words, it takes 
almost one-third of an average family’s en- 
tire Income to finance a year's college educa- 
tion for a single child. What is a family 
with nine children—like Bill Doherty’s—sup- 
posed to do? To me, this is a terrible and 
depressing situation. 

The postwar baby crop is now advancing 
to college age. College enrollment is ex- 
pected to double in the present decade, reach- 
ing 7 million by 1970. To meet the minimum 
needs of this enrollment, we should be spend- 
ing $2.3 billion a year for the expansion of 
college facilities. So far we are spending only 
$1.3 billion. 

Progressive mechanization and the increas- 
ing complexity of American society demand 
that we sharply upgrade the educational 
level of our entire population. There are 
great gaps in the country’s need for trained 
personnel—teachers and engineers, doctors 
and nurses—but there is less and less de- 
mand for people with no significant train- 
ing. 
When are we going to take action to meet 
this need? When are we finally going to see 
to it that gifted youngsters are not prevented 
by weight of economic circumstance from 
getting the education they require to fill 
openings in technical and professional fields? 

President Kennedy's omnibus education 
bill calls for substantial Federal aid to in- 
crease educational opportunities at every 
level. Included are provisions for both loans 
and grants for construction to colleges and 
universities, and for assistance to students 
pursuing graduate study. I urge you to get 
behind this program and give it all the sup- 
port you can, 

I want now to present our city delivery 
commemorative stamp. The w draw- 
ing of a nineteenth century letter carrler 
walking in the rain accompanied by a small 
boy and a dog was done by Norman Rock- 
well. We all take free mail delivery to our 
homes so much for granted now that it seems 
a little hard to believe that it began only 
a hundred years ago. Up until 1863, when 
free delivery was inaugurated in 49 cities, 
mail in large communities was delivered by 
private carriers who charged the recipient 2 
cents per letter. Where the penny post, as 
it was called, was not in use, mall had to be 
picked up at the local post office. Picking 
up one’s mail could be an onerous chore. 
Lines of people often stretched out for long 
distances from delivery windows. 

Montgomery Blair, Abraham Lincoln's 
Postmaster General, who instituted free de- 
livery, believed that good service and the 
convenience of the public should in all in- 
stances be the primary consideration of the 
Post Office Department, a belief we still 
subscribe to. In 1887, Congress required 
the Department to extend free delivery to 
every city with a population of over 50,000, 
and permitted its extension to smaller com- 
munities having a population of 10,000, or 
gross post office revenues of $10,000. The 
Department now employs about 170,000 city 
letter carriers. 

The City Delivery stamp is the first com- 
memorative to employ a phosphorescent 
tagging technique. The stamps are coated 
with a luminescent material that glows green 
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under the special lamps of a new elec- 
tronic mail-sorting machine. Airmail stamps 
coated with luminescent material will glow 
red. The new equipment detects stamps, 
automatically cancels them, and sorts all 
the envelopes so that they face the same 
way. It can handle up to 30,000 envelopes 
per hour. The new gear is an improvement 
over our older facer-canceler machines which 
operate on a photoelectric principle. It is 
a part of our overall program of developing 
and installing the most modern available 
techniques in the handling of mail. 

I hope that this stamp, which went on sale 
in Washington today, will remind Americans 
everywhere of the fine spirit and dedication 
of the men who deliver the mail. 


Handicapped Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the handicapped worker has 
proved himself uncountable times to be 
a good, safe, and productive part of mod- 
ern industry. Training programs are in 
existence everywhere to teach the handi- 
capped and disabled to do jobs for which 
they are fully qualified, and companies 
all over America are using these citizens 
in their plants and organizations. 

The Bendix Corp., in both of its New 
Jersey plants, and the Reliance Picture 
Frame Co. in Dover, N.J., both have 
adopted as a common policy the hiring 
of handicapped and disabled workers, 
with mutual satisfaction and success as 
a result. “Disability,” says one super- 
visor at the Bendix plant, “disappears 
when the right worker is able to find the 
right job.” 

New Jersey Business, a magazine pub- 
lished by the New Jersey Manufacturers 
Association, carried two articles in its 
September edition concerning Bendix 
and Reliance and their handicapped 
workers. Also in September, the Morn- 
ing Call of Paterson, N.J., devoted an 
editorial in praise of the policy of hiring 
the handicapped, and expressed satisfac- 
tion at the formation of President Ken- 
nedy’s national committee on the prob- 
lem. 


I feel that this problem cannot be 
overemphasized, nor can it be solved too 
quickly. These articles are excellent 
demonstrations of what can be done, and 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From New Jersey Business, September 1963] 
(First article) 


THEY Hm THE HANDICAPPED: Not MERE. 


ALTRUISM—But SOUND BUSINESS PRACTICE 

Is THE REASON THESE Two NEw JERSEY 

FmMs EMPLOY THE HANDICAPPED—THEY 

STATE THAT THE ADVANTAGES ARE REAL AND 

Many 

Handicapped workers are not only the 
equals of normal ones—they can be vastly 
better. Ask anyone at the Eatontown plant 
of Bendix Corp. who knows John Warren. 
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When he was a boy at work on his father's 
farm, Warren, now in his thirties, lost a leg 
in an accident. Some 13 years ago, fitted 
with an artificial limb, he applied for a job 
at Bendix. 

Warren now oversees the work of 15 per- 
sons in the plant’s armature winding unit 
and earns over $3 an hour. He still has his 
artificial leg—his wife insists that he wear 
it when they go out—but he prefers a light- 
weight, aluminum pegleg that he made him- 
self. He plays shortstop on the company 
softball team and boasts that he can outrun 
all three of his children. 

John Warren is one of almost 100 handi- 
capped workers among some 1,500 employees 
at Bendix Corp. plants in Eatontown and 
Red Bank. 

SO-CALLED “HANDICAPS” 

Handicapped people? Yes, in terms of a 
specific physical disability or shortcoming. 
Definitely not, with respect to productivity 
or ability to carry out certain job assign- 
ments. Disability,“ says one Bendix super- 
visor, “disappears when the right worker is 
able to find the right job.“ 

It is a policy of the Bendix Corp. to 
hire the handicapped and this policy is im- 
plemented at Bendix's two New Jersey plants 
by general manager, Edward F. Kolar. 

“There is little doubt," says Kolar, “that 
even the seriously handicapped person is en 
route to becoming an accepted worker in in- 
dustry. And, to a large extent, this is made 
possible by the growing diversity of special- 
ized jobs and the highly technical nature of 
today’s production-line techniques. 

“Until recently, employees were ordinarily 
classified as machine operators, machinists, 
mechanics, millwrights or office workers, and 
they usually performed a wide range of work 
within their classification, 

“Today, however, work at the Bendix 
plants is much more specialized. Jobs re- 
quire a high degree of proficiency * * * but 
within a limited range of skills and abilities. 
Thus, & given job opening may be filled by 
hiring an employee who can do that par- 
ticular job well, while unable to perform al- 
most all others. A handicapped applicant, 
when matched to the requirements of a spe- 
cific job, can fill it as well as anyone.” 

Among the handicapped employees at Ben- 
dix are deaf mutes, persons with impaired 
vision, amputees, and diabetics. But also 
included are the more severely disabled and 
several with corrected emotional conditions. 
Among the former are a paraplegic, three 
epileptics, a victim of multiple sclerosis, and 
a number with cardiac conditions. 

Contributing to the effectiveness of the 
company policy toward handicapped em- 
ployees is the cooperation of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, AFL-CIO, to which all shop 
workers belong. Wheelchair employees are 
permitted to park their cars inside the gates, 
where fellow workers are always available to 
help them negotiate the sidewalk step into 
the one-story plant. 

SAME WAGES; NO FAVORS 


At work, the handicapped are scattered 


among many units with specific production 


responsibilities. They are given no special 
consideration—in fact, according to the 
union shop chairman, Joseph R. Mahon, they 
would resent it—and they are paid the pre- 
yailing wage rate for the job. 

Deaf mutes work in a number of units, 
and, surprisingly, a great number of their 
coworkers have learned enough sign lan- 
guage to be able to communicate with them. 
In a group that includes an epileptic, alert 
coworkers report early indications of a sei- 
zure to the plant nurse, who has a complete 
medical record of all employees. There is 
no interruption of normal shop routine. 

Paul Brown, director of industrial rela- 
tions for Bendix at Eatontown and Red Bank, 
notes that “one of the challenges a handi- 
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capped worker faces is the need to meet nor- 
mal levels for employees as a whole. By 
this I mean the normal levels for such things 
as job responsibility, attendance, workman- 
ship, and compatability. 

“Generally, the limited worker does this 
very well. In fact, his work production and 
quality and his attendance performance are 
among his special assets. 

“Another challenge,” Brown continued, 
“concerns his relationship with fellow work- 
ers. Here he will find that it is not enough 
to be friendly and cooperative, but he must, 
most emphatically, do his own share of the 


Work. Assistance from others may be of- 


fered—in fact, always will be—but it must 
not be expected. 

“An area which can affect the handicapped 
worker is collective bargaining. Where such 
an agreement is in effect, the handicapped 
person often faces a problem that is beyond 
his or the employer's control; namely, a man- 
datory reassignment to work which he can- 
not do. Such reassignments occur when the 
work force expands or contracts, and it Is 
necessary to move employees from one 
job to another under seniority provisions.” 

Sometimes union cooperation can help re- 
solye knotty problems of this type through 
a special transfer. In one recent case at Ben- 
dix, special arrangements permitted the 
company to transfer a young worker with 
severe arthritis to another job when produc- 
tion in his own unit was curtailed. 

THEY VALUE SAFETY 


Handicapped workers are quite under- 
standably safer workers. According to Her- 
bert Sweet, Bendix director of safety and 
plant protection, company records confirm 
that handicapped workers are far less acci- 
dent prone than normal workers. They ob- 
serve safety rules and regulations and do not 
take unnecessary risks. 

Although in an area where available labor 
supply is abundant, Bendix Corp. has found, 
nevertheless, that it is good, sound business 
practice to give equal consideration to the 
skills and capabilities of the physically hand- 
icapped as well as the emotionally reha- 
bilitated. 


(Second article) 


Then years ago, Robert Harris, then 9 
years old, was threatened with the loss of 
his sight as the result of an accident. His 
father, Philip A. Harris, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Reliance Picture Frame Co. in 
Dover, was grateful when doctors were able 
to saye the vision in one of the boy's eyes. 
He became interested in the problems of 
the blind and decided to hire a blind worker 
tor his plant. 

What started primarily as a humanitarian 
venture has developed into a personnel pro- 
gram that Harris describes as fundamentally 
sound for both our business and for the 
community. Among its 230-odd employees, 
Reliance now includes four blind workers, a 
one-armed shipping room foreman who, ac- 
cording to Harris, “does more work than any 
two men,” an epileptic, two diabetics, and 
three persons with cases of arrested tuber- 
culosis. 

Reliance also employs three mental re- 
tardates and several parolees. The company 
will usually find a place in its office or pro- 
duction line for an applicant in the older age 
group. 

STANDING ORDER 

“Send us any of your handicapped people 
who are looking for work,” Harris has told 
David L. Sheppard, manager of the State em- 
ployment office in Dover. “As long as they 
have two good hands, we will find jobs for 
them.” Steps and other architectural bar- 
riers make it necessary to exclude wheel- 
chair cases. c 

New employees serve a 30-day probationary 
period and then—if they are productive 
workers—become members of Local 3127, 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, AFL-CIO. They contribute 
to a welfare fund that takes care of hospital- 
ization and other needs. 

All production workers receive union wage 
Tates which, for nonsupervisory mnel, 
range from $1.15 to $2.20 and more an hour. 
The average hourly wage for disabled em- 
ployees is $1.81. With the exception of the 
blind workers, who are grouped at a specific 
Machine operation, the handicapped work 
side by side with the nonhandicapped. 

A highly mechanized operation, Reliance 
is believed to be the largest picture frame 
factory in the world, turning out between 
18,000 and 20,000 units per day. Its product 
is sold in chain, department, and variety 
stores throughout the Nation. Since estab- 
lishing its Dover plant in 1937, the company 
has expanded to five times its original size. 

APPRECIATIVE WORKERS 


“There is no question that the handicapped 
worker, when given a job suited to his capa- 
bilities, performs as well as the nonhandi- 
Capped or maybe better,” said Harris. “They 
are grateful for the opportunity to earn a 
livelihood and this is reflected by a feeling 
of loyalty to the firm and a desire to prove 
themselves worthy of confidence. They want 
No special favors or consideration. 

“We have less absenteeism and far less 
turnover among our disabled workers and 
they present little in the way of compensa- 
tion problems. About the only lost-time 
situations we encounter is when one of our 
blind operators happens to pick up a splinter 
from handling a frame, and this is only a 
brief interruption.” 

Because of the wide variety of jobs at the 
Plant, layoffs due to temporary production 
curtallments cause only minor problems. 

The union requires close observance of 
Seniority rights and there is no difficulty 
shifting a man to another operation when 
necessary, 

Involved in numerous community activ- 
ities, Harris is also a member of the Dover 
Committee To Employ the Handicapped. 

“I'm convinced,” he said, “that the handi- 
Capped person, when properly placed, can 
Prove to be an asset to any firm. I just hope 
we can get this message across to other em- 
Ployers in this area. 


[From the Morning Call, Sept. 16, 1963] 
Hime THE HANDICAPPED 


In these days when we hear so much about 
job opportunities, based upon merit, and 
Without regard to race, color, ethnic origin 
or religion, it is fitting also that we call 
Special attention to the need of our physi- 
Cally handicapped, in the matter of employ- 
ment. President Kennedy has appointed a 
National committee to emphasize the impor- 
tance of hiring our handicapped, which com- 
mittee is headed by Maj. Gen. Melvin J. 
Maas, U.S. Marine Corps, retired, who is a 
veteran of the Marine and is now blind. 
He points out that our Nation's strength and 
Prosperity depend upon the utilization of the 
skills and abilities of trained workers—with- 
out prejudice to qualified workers who hap- 
Pen to be handicapped. Handicapped work- 
ers have proven their ability by achieving 
equal or superior records for production, 
Stability, concentration and safety. 

What is asked is that employers adopt 
employment policies providing that an indi- 
vidual's ability, and not his disability be the 
first consideration in determining his capac- 
ity for employment. Furthermore, employ- 
ers are asked to install adequate safety 
measures which protect all employees so that 
Persons with physical limitations are assured 
Safe working conditions. 

Many Patersonians still remember the late 
Edward D. Levy, who for many years was 
President of a local smoking pipe manufac- 
turing company. Mr. Levy contacted the 
State department of e and agen- 
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cies and as a result, many severely handi- 
capped persons were released in his custody. 
After a short training period, Mr, Levy's work 
force was almost entirely made up of men 
and women who prior thereto were thought 
to be unfit for anything except institutional 
care. In a matter of weeks these so-called 
“unfortunates” were earning good wages and 
the State was relieved of considerable ex- 
pense for their care. Mr. Levy was delighted 
with the results and was requested to appear 
on a national television program to tell his 
story. 

The campaign to hire the handicapped is 
supported by many outstanding leaders of 
labor and industry, such as Edward K. Foster, 
vice president of the Bendix Corp.; J. W. 
McGovern, past president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; Richard Wag- 
ner, chairman of the board, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; George Meany, 
president, AFL-CIO; and Luther H. Hodges, 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Mr. Employer—if you need able and loyal 
workers—hire the handicapped. 


World War I Pension Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Chairman 
OLIN Teacve, of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, has earned the respect 
and gratitude of all of us who believe in 
a sound fiscal policy. 

TEAGUE, in opposing the 
pension bill for all World War I veter- 
ans, regardless of income or amount 
of accumulated wealth, is really fighting 
to protect all benefits to our elderly peo- 
ple. The surest way to wreck the care- 
fully planned programs for our aged is to 
pass this type of legislation. 

I commend to the attention of the en- 
tire Congress the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on November 5: 

PUTTING THEIR NECKS OUT 

Economy-minded Members of the House 
have a good opportunity to demonstrate the 
courage of their convictions, Once more an 
outrageous pension grab is moving toward a 
point of critical decision. If all the legis- 
lators who have expressed concern over ex- 
cessive spending will join hands with those 
who believe that tax funds should be spent 
for only legitimate public purposes, this raid 
can be scotched before it reaches the floor. 

The bill in question was courageously re- 
jected by the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs of which Representative OLIN E. 
Traun is chairman. But an tion 
known as Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S. Army is conducting a high-pressure 
campaign to discharge the committee and 
force a vote on the bill on the floor. This 
is the third time that the group has sought 
to bypass the committee with a phony ap- 
peal to individual Congressmen. 

“Help the sick, needy World War I vet- 


y, 
(H.R. 2332) would give “little or no help to 
most low-income veterans and widows. Its 
principal purpose is to pay a tax-free pension 
to those with incomes well above the na- 
tional average for their age group.” The 
benefits would not be restricted to the dis- 
abled, the unemployable, or the destitute. 
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But many veterans with incomes up to $4,800 
a year could claim tax-free pensions of $1,200 
a year. Passage of the bill, says Mr. TEAGUE, 
“would result in 23 million taxpayers in the 
low-income brackets being taxed to pay a 
non-seryice-connected pension to veterans 
with incomes higher than their own.” 

The case against the measure seems to us 
conclusive. It is perhaps the most reckless 
spending device before the present Congress. 
Its cost would be $1,266,247,000 in the first 
year and nearly $20 billion by the year 2000. 
The spenders who are willing to stand up 
and be counted for this unwarranted hand- 
out will have their necks out a yard, 


The Candid Customer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 10, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much interested in the following article 
entitled “The Candid Customer,” written 
by Margaret Dana and appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor on Monday, 


. August 19, 1963. I was particularly in- 


terested in this article because on Janu- 
ary 17, 1963, I introduced H.R. 1998, the 
purpose of which is to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding, false in- 
voicing, and false advertising of decora- 
tive wood and simulated wood products 
to which the article alludes. The article 
reads as follows which I know will be of 
interest to the Members: 
THE CANDID CUSTOMER 
(By Margaret Dana) 

There are at this moment several bills 
before congressional committees whose pur- 
pose is to require that all woods and simu- 
lated wood products be labeled accurately as 
to exactly what they are. 

The reason for this legislation, of couse, 
is the very simple one that today imitations 
of wood surfaces are so well done that it is 
impossible, without the maker's label, to tell 
whether a piece of furniture or paneling is 
solid, veneer, plywood, 5 
board, plastic, or something unkn 


To ‘the hundreds of women with wh 
have discussed this situation over the past 


beled. Consequently it astonishes them to 
find that the proposed labeling law is being 
opposed so bitterly by segments of industry. 
Opponents say that to label true woods by 
their correct names—such as cherry, walnut, 
etc—and to label simulated wood surfaces 
by the their correct names, and to stop call- 
ing a variety of native Philippine woods 
“Philippine mahogany,” which they are not, 
would give the true woods an unfair ad- 
vantage. It would, they say, downgrade other 
simulated woods in the eyes of consumers, 
and consumers would be fooled into think- 
ing a genuine wood is necessarily better 
than simulated wood. s 
At a recent hearing on this bill before a 
congressional committee, a member of the 
committee bluntly asked a witness, “Do you 
mean to say if your industry told the truth 


“Yes, that's just what we mean, because con- 
sumers would be confused.” 

This idea that women are confused by 
the truth, and unable to make a sensible 
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judgment of value on the basis of facts, is 
one of the dearest folktales of those who sell 
to women, It is quite true that consumers 
cannot always detect the facts from the fic- 
tions, but it does not mean that they are 
satisfied with substitutes for facts. As one 
consumer witness said, “It is not a question 
of whether one material is better than an- 
other; it is a question of whether we have 
aright to know what we're buying.” A good 
many women are wondering if Congress cares 
about the consumer's right to know. 


Use of Taxpayers’ Money and Facilities 
of Agencies of the Executive Branch 
To Advance Political Fortunes of the 
Present Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr, DOLE. Mr. Speaker, as a veteran 
I was deeply disturbed upon reading a 
news story in the November 2, 1963, 
Knoxville Journal of Knoxville, Tenn., 
headed “Vote Hunting Ad in Franked 
Mail Draws Ire of Residents.” The story 
is critical of a recent innovation in the 
veterans’ benefit program. 

Through a cooperative arrangement 
between the White House and the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, upon the death of a 
veteran, a certificate bearing the signa- 
ture of President Kennedy is mailed to 
his next of kin. According to the lan- 
guage of the certificate, it is awarded in 
recognition of devoted and selfless conse- 
cration to the service of mankind in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Not content, Mr. Speaker, with forcing 
this certificate upon the bereaved next of 
kin of those who now die, the adminis- 
tration is also soliciting the next of kin 
of those who died many years ago. Next 
of kin of deceased Civil War veterans 
and the Indian wars of the 1800’s are 
even being solicited. The facilities of the 
Veterans’ Administration, of course, are 
utilized in this great public relations 
campaign. 

In a communication addressed “To the 
Next of Kin of Honorably Discharged 
Deceased Veterans,” the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, J. S. Gleason, Jr., 
says: 

President Kennedy holds in such high 
esteem those who have served our country 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
that he has inaugurated his Presidential me- 
mortal certificate program. Under his pro- 
gram a certificate bearing his signature is 
furnished to the next of kin. 

We in the Veterans’ Administration help 
in the President's program by identifying 
next of kin eligible to receive the certificate. 

If you have not received a certificate and 
would like one (illustrated below), you 
should complete the enclosed card and mail 
it to the President. 


This letter is accompanied by a return 
address card to be sent to the President 
at the White House by those desiring the 
certificate. Approximately 1.2 million of 
these solicitation letters will be mailed 
to next of kin this year. 
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I must confess, Mr. Speaker, that even 
after several readings of this communi- 
cation, I was left with the distinct im- 
pression that this is the President’s per- 
sonal program financed by personal 
funds. In truth, however, it is a Federal 
Government program financed by the 
Nation's taxpayers. 

In a letter of instruction to managers 
of Veterans’ Administration regional 
offices, the Veterans’ Administration's 
Chief Benefits Director says: 

I know I can count on your full support 
and that, recognizing the significance of the 
President's program, you will exert every 
effort to insure the utmost accuracy in this 
program, not only in furnishing the full and 
correct name of the deceased veteran, but 
the correct name and address of the next of 
kin entitled to the certificate. 


Just what is the significance of the 
President’s program? Could he possibly 
mean the political significance of this 
program? I rather think so. 

Now, this project seems to be a nice 
gesture to a bereaved mother or widow. 
It may give one a warm friendly feeling 
toward our President which may even 
carry over to the next election. But 
seriously, Mr. Speaker, this project, play- 
ing as it does upon the emotions of a 
veteran's loved ones, is in extremely poor 
taste and quite objectionable and un- 
necessary. 

Certainly the finest memorial that a 
grateful Nation can provide in recog- 
nizing devoted and selfless service is a 
sound structure of veterans benefits— 
adequate compensation or pension pay- 
ments to disabled veterans and the sur- 
vivors of deceased veterans; education 
for the children of the service-connected 
dead; and a hospital system providing 
care and treatment for those who were 
fortunate enough to survive our Nation’s 
war's. 

Approximately $60,000 of the Veterans’ 
Administration budget for the last fiscal 
year was devoted to the distribution of 
the President's certificate. Undoubtedly 
this will be increased substantially dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. Now, $60,000 
these days doesn’t seem like a lot of 
money, but take a look at what it will 
buy in essential service to veterans. 

For $60,000, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion can pay 1 year’s compensation 
payments to 20 totally disabled service- 
connected veterans. Educational benefits 
for 1 year can be given to 45 children of 
veterans who were killed in action. 
Thirty-eight widows of men who died in 
service could be paid death benefits for 
1 year. 

In the average Veterans’ Administra- 
tion general hospital, 73 veterans could 
be hospitalized for a period of 30 days. 
Nursing type care, a service urgently 
needed in the Veterans’ Administration 
program, could be provided for 6 months 
for at least 18 aged veterans now occupy- 
ing beds designed for acutely ill patients. 

These are but a few of the things, 
$60,000, well spent, can accomplish. Mr. 
Speaker, if this project is indicative of 
the administration's effort to include in 
their fiscal program only those expendi- 
tures which meet strict criteria of fulfill- 
ing important national needs or if this 
project represents the efficient and 
frugal conduct of the public business, 
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both promised in the budget message, 
then I suggest we are being decelved. 

Equally alarming, Mr. Speaker, is the 
fact this project seems to be a part of a 
pattern—a pattern in which the taxpay- 
ers’ money and the facilities of agencies 
of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government are being used to advance 
the political fortunes of the present ad- 
ministration. Let me illustrate. 

Soon after this administration as- 
sumed office, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion announced that the 1961 dividend 
due on Government life insurance 
policies would be paid early. This in 
itself is commendable. Included with 
the dividend check mailed to all policy- 
holders, however, was an insert labeled 
“Important Notice.” The first sentence 
reads: 

The VA is paying ahead of schedule the 
1961 dividend on Government life insurance 
as part of the President's program for ad- 
vancing the economy. 


The propriety of advertising the Pres- 
ident's program in this manner at tax- 
payers’ expense is certainly questionable. 

During the 87th Congress, a bill in- 
creasing the rates of compensation for 
service-connected disability was enacted 
into law. Now, normally you would ex- 
pect the insert accompanying the 
monthly check to contain an impersonal 
message advising the veteran that an in- 
crease had been authorized by public 
law. Well, here is how the first line of 
this commercial reads: 

President Kennedy has signed a law in- 
creasing service-connected compensation 
rates for disabled veterans, 


Certainly, a paid political announce- 
ment could expect no better results than 
this type of advertising. 

Under an administration where man- 
aged news has become a household word, 
it is certainly no surprise to see this pol- 
icy extended as outlined above. How- 
ever, it is tragic that the energy devoted 
to creating the most favorable image 
for the President and his brothers, Bobby 
and Teddy, could not be used for some- 
thing other than the political perpetuity 
of the Kennedy family. One of our ma- 
jor service organizations has the motto 
“To Honor the Dead by Helping the 
Living,” and with this thought in mind 
perhaps someone in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration or in the executive branch 
of this administration might delay their 
public relations efforts long enough to 
assist ex-Marine Noble Frank Smith, a 
Bataan death march survivor now mar- 
ried and the father of five children in his 
difficulty with the State Department. 
According to recent news reports, the 
State Department has asserted that Mr. 
Smith's wife and son owe the U.S. Gov- 
ernment $1,421 for emergency war relief 
given to them while Smith was in a Japa- 
nese prison camp and they were interned 
in Shanghai for 2 years, 

I include herein a breakdown of costs 
of the mass memorial certificate mailing 
monstrosity along with a copy of the 
memorial certificate and copy of the 
self-serving notices veterans received 
with their 1961 insurance dividend and a 
copy of the notice disabled veterans re- 
ceived with their first increased compen- 
sation check following enactment of a 
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bill by the 87th Congress, not by the 
President. I would also like to include 
the news story from the Knoxville Jour- 
nal of November 2, 1963: 

Presidential memorial certificate program 
Unit cost of processing: 


Unit cost total 

Salary costs of 8.4 employees 8 
Minimum for 1 GS-5 
Minimum for 1 GS-4 
Minimum for 64 GS-3 at $3,820 


Total annual salary costs... 33,123 
Total costs fiscal year 1963 (187,- 
318 certificates were proc- 
essed and mailed) : 
187,318 multiplied by $.1426 per 
unit equals total processing 


donn $26, 711. 55 
Processing cost 26. 711. 55 
Salary cost 33, 123. 00 


during fiscal year 
59, 834. 55 


Let me point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
this cost estimate is based upon the ac- 
tual cost of the certificate and its proc- 
essing. It does not include the cost of 
the 1.2-million solicitations being mailed 
during the current fiscal year. 


The United States of America honors the 


This certificate is awarded by a grateful 
nation in recognition of devoted and self- 
less consecration to the service of mankind 
in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Joun F. KENNEDY, 
President of the United States. 


THe 1961 SPECIAL DIVIDEND 

The enclosed check or statement is a 
Special dividend on your Government life in- 
Surance policy. This dividend is an extra 
One being paid in 1961, and represents your 
share of gains and savings in the insurance 
fund. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION. 
Always keep your choice of beneficiary up 
date. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The VA is paying ahead of schedule the 
1961 dividend on Government life insurance 
as part of the President's program for ad- 
vancing the economy. These advance pay- 
ments are made on the assumption that your 
premiums will continue to be paid for the 
remainder of your policy year. If pre- 
mimums are not so paid, this dividend will 
constitute a partial overpayment which will 
become an indebtness against your insurance. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION. 
NOTICE 

President Kennedy has signed a law in- 
creasing service-connected compensation 
rates for disabled veterans. The increase is 
included in the enclosed check. This check 
also includes a retroactive payment equal to 
a 3-month increase as provided by the new 
law unless special action is necessary. In 
that case you will get your adjustment check 
in the near future. 

The table on the back of this notice shows 
some of the new wartime rates. Compensa- 
tion based on peacetime service is paid on 
taggin 80 percent of the amounts 

own. 


= 
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Degree of disability Old rate of | New rate of 
pa; Payment ! 
10 percent.. $20 
20 percent. 88 
30 percent. 58 
40 percent 77 
50 percent 2 107 
60 percent 2 128 
70 percent 1.. 149 
80 percent 3.. 170 
90 percent ?__. — 191 
100 pereent 250 


5 The amount payable for all checks received after the 
st one. 

2 Veterans disabled 50 percent or more may receive an 
additional allowance for dependents. The law does not 
change the amounts paid for dependents. 

The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Presmwent: I would appreciate 
having a memorial certificate honoring the 
memory of: 

r cnn aaa ease a 
(First name) (Initial) (Last name) 


Please mail the certificate to me at the 
following address: 
PlGOSS Wri Gon a e aa 
(Your name) 
r (Number) (Street) 
er (City) (Zone) (State) 


[From the Knoxville Journal, Nov. 2, 1963] 


VOTE-HUNTING AD IN FRANKED MAIL Draws 
IRE or RESIDENTS 


Several Knoxvillians complained yesterday 
of President Kennedy seeking votes by en- 
closing advertisements in checks mailed to 
survivors of war veterans by the Veterans’ 
Administration in franked envelopes. 

The vote solicitation comes in the form 
of a letter offering the next of kin a Presi- 
dential Memorial Certificate” over the sig- 
niture of J. S. Gleason, Jr., Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

The letter states: “We in the Veterans’ 
Administration help in the President's pro- 
gram by identifying next of kin eligible to 
receive the certificate.” It came in checks 
for widows and children of war veterans 
which arrived in Knoxville Thursday and 
Friday. 

The vote soliciting apparently went out in 
checks mailed throughout the United States. 

A Chattanooga lawyer, Joe M. Parker, said 
one of his clients, a veteran’s widow re- 
ceived one yesterday. 

He accused Kennedy of trying “to exhume 
the memory of deceased veterans in an at- 
tempt to solicit votes of surviving widows 
and orphans.” 

The letter offered the memorial certificate 
if the next of kin should complete the en- 
closed form and mail it to the President. 

This is undoubtedly an absolute low in 
an attempt to influence votes,” Parker said. 
It used to be $2, a pint of whisky, or a cigar. 


Now it's an autograph.” 


Hungarian Revolt in 1956 (Seventh 
Anniversary) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
\ Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in late Oc- 
tober of 1956, the Hungarian people tried 
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to shake off the inflexible Soviet tyranny 
imposed upon them by the Kremlin. 
They rebelled against their oppressors, 
rose in mass revolt throughout the 
country, and, judged by their initial suc- 
cess, they seemed on their way of re- 
gaining their freedom. The Soviet 
garrisons in the country, even where 
they were of considerable size, surren- 
dered to the rising forces of revolt, and 
new democratic leaders at once over- 
threw the Communist government in 
Budapest. For more than a week free- 
dom reigned in many parts of the 
country. 

In this hasty turn of events favoring 
freedom and independence, Hungarians 
expected quick and effective aid from the 
West. If this were not forthcoming, 
they feared that their own efforts would 
be doomed to failure against any serious 
Soviet effort to take over Hungary once 
more. This is exactly what happened. 
Most unfortunately, Hungary did not 
get the expected Western aid; Soviet 
forces were regrouped, and within a week 
most of the country was in the firm grip 
of the Red Army. By November 3, Com- 
munists were back in power in Budapest, 
and then they began their horrors of op- 
pression, persecution, and terror. 
Thousands upon thousands of innocent 
and helpless people were victims of the 
biggest postwar terror perpetrated by the 
Kremlin. Once again the Hungarians 
were subdued and cruelly held down, and 
all freedom seemed vanished from Hun- 
gary. They paid heavily for their coura- 
geous and righteous deed of late October 
1956, and to this day they are being pun- 
ished for their effort to free themselves 
from Communist totalitarianism. 

Today, in observing the sad anniver- 
sary of Communist terror in Hungary, 
we honor the memory of those brave 
Hungarians who, in defiance of ruthless 
communism, fought and died for Hun- 
gary’s cause—freedom and independ- 
ence. 


Popular Support in Behalf of House Joint 
Resolution 174, Providing for the 
Issue of a Stamp Honoring Taras 
Shevchenko Upon the Occasion of the 
150th Year of His Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr, DULSKL Mr. Speaker, the 86th 
Congress passed the Shevchenko. resolu- 
tion providing for the erection of a statue 
in our Nation’s Capital in honor of 
Taras Shevchenko, the poet laureate of 
the Ukraine and Europe's freedom 
fighter. This is Public Law 86-749 and 
in accordance with its provisions, the 
statue will be erected on the Shevchenko 
site at P and 23d Streets NW., and the 
historic unveiling will take place on May 
30, 1964. 
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This Congress has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to follow up on the constructive 
action taken by the 86th Congress in re- 
fiecting its support for the issuance of a 
champion of liberty stamp in honor of 
this East European figure of freedom and 
independence. This will be another op- 
portunity for us to concretely show to 
the 45 million captive Ukrainian nation 
and to all the captive non-Russian na- 
tions in Eastern Europe that the United 
States shall never lose sight of their 
captive status and the undying aspira- 
tions for freedom and national inde- 
pendence. Today, as never before, 
Khrushchev needs this kind of reminder, 
and no more representative body of the 
people can do this than we of the 88th 
Congress. 

I am very encouraged by the popular 
support expresed in behalf of my reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 174), providing for the 
issuance of a champion of liberty stamp 
in honor of Taras Shevchenko upon the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of his 
death. The occasion is 1964—-signifi- 
cantly also the year of the unveiling of 
his statue in Washington. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following communi- 
cations in the Recorp indicating support 
for House Joint Resolution 174: 

WARREN, Pa., 
September 26, 1963. 
Congressman THADDEUS DULSKI, 

Dear Sm: I was present during the 
groundbreaking, banquet and concert for 
the Taras Shevchenko plaza in Washing- 
ington. I felt quite at home when I heard 
your eloquent speech at the Mayflower. It 
was like having someone from home since 
Buffalo, N.Y., is only 90 miles to the north 
of us and we frequently go to Buffalo. I 
saw and heard you speak during the visit of 
President Kennedy on Pulaski Day last year 
in Buffalo. 

Iam writing to you, urging you and other 
congressmen to pass the resolution for a 
Shevchenko liberty stamp. 

God bless you. 

Thank you. 

THEODORE BLEECH. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
September 12, 1963. 
Hon, T. J. DULSEKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: As American citizen of Ukrain- 
jan descent, I would like to express you my 
gratitude for introducing House 
Joint Resolution 174, calling for the issu- 
ance of a special Shevchenko postage stamp 
in commemoration of the Ukraine's greatest 
poet and universal freedom fighter. 
Most sincerely yours, 
M. MycuKovsxKy, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1963. 
Hon, THADDEUS J. DULSKT, 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, z 
Washington, D.C. ` 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: In behalf of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee Branch 
in Cohoes, I am writing to you in order to 
tell that we are fully supporting your reso- 
lution, House Joint Resolution 174—concern- 

the issuance of a Taras Shevchenko 
Champion of Liberty postage stamp. 

To all the Ukrainians of the world, as well 
as to other nationalities, Taras Shevchenko 
has come to be an outstanding poet, national 
prophet, humanitarian, fighter for freedom 
and “George Washington” of the Ukraine. 
Just as our “father of the United States” 
worked endlessly to bring about our inde- 
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pendence, so too, Taras Shevchenko spent 
many years amidst despotic rule of Czarist 
Russia, striving to gain freedom for his peo- 
ple, His never forgotten works and his na- 
tional spirit still lives in each one of us, 
Ukrainians, whether here in America, or far 
away in the native land behind the Iron 
Curtain. No one, particularly the Com- 
munists could ever wipe that spirit which 
will live forever in Ukrainian hearts. 

Therefore, we are very grateful to you for 
having introduced such a resolution and 
furthermore, the United States Government 
would greatly aid toward the cause of free- 
dom in all enslaved nations of the world, 
not only in Ukraine, if such a “Champion 
of Liberty” postage stamp would be issued 
in honor of one of the greatest fighters for 
freedom in the world, Taras Shevchenko. 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL Pawttiw, 
President, Ukrainian Congress 
Committee Branch in Cohoes. 
JULIAN BACHYNSKY, 
Secretary. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
September 21, 1963. 
Hon, THapprvs J. DULSKI, 
Member of the House of Representatives 

-of the United States. 

Dear Sm: Now American citizens of Ukra- 
nian descent, we, the undersigned wish to 
support the House Joint Resolution 175, 
introduced by you early this year, calling 
for the issuance of a postal stamp of the 
United States in the serles of Champion of 
Liberty in honor of the 150th birthday of 
Taras Shevchenko in 1964. 

The issue of the stamp in honor of the 
Ukranian national poet Taras Shevchenko 
would be very important because of many 
reasons, particularly the following: 

1, Because the stamp, calling to mind the 
Champion of Liberty Taras Sheychenko, 
would be influential with regard to national 
interests, considering the permanent sup- 
port of all Americans for liberty for them- 
selves and for all the nations of the world; 

2. Because the stamp would be important 
in international relations stressing the will 
of Americans to support liberation of 
Ukraine, the nation now submerged under 
Bolshevist occupation; this stamp will en- 
courage all the oppressed nations in their 
struggle for freedom and independence. 

Therefore, in accordance with the two 
aims of this stamp, it would seem good to 
issue the stamp in two qualities: (a) 5-cent 
value for interior use; and (b) 15-cent value 
for international use (air mail stamps). It 
would be desirable, that the two issues 
would be produced in the Ukranian national 
colors: yellow and blue. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. OLGA DUBROWSKY. 

Mr. Vas II. DUBROWSKY. 

Mr. Janost AV DUnROWSEKx. 

Kansas CITY, KANS., 
September 14, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, New House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DuLSKI: Our organiza- 
tion in Kansas City, Kans., the branch of 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
are writing to you in support of your far- 
sighted resolution—House Joint Resolution 
174—calling for the issuance of a special 
Taras Shevchenko champion of Uberty post- 
age stamp by the U.S. Government in honor 
of the great Ukrainian poet and freedom 
fighter on the 150th anniversary of his birth. 

We fully appreciate your foresight and wis- 
dom in proposing such a postage stamp in 
the champion of liberty series, which is be- 
ing issued by the U.S. Government each year. 

Taras Shevchenko was not only a great 
Ukrainian poet and national prophet, but 
also an outstanding humanitarian and 
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fighter for freedom for all nations and races, 
In 1857, more than a century ago, Shey- 
chenko advocated a 
Washington,” in a the 
Ukrainian people, then under the despotic 
rule of czarist Russia, would achieve their 
national freedom and emancipation under 
such leaders as was George Washington, 
father of our country. Shevchenko remains 
to this day a beacon of national aspiration 
and a symbol of freedom and independence 
for the 45-million Ukrainian nation now in 
bondage of Communist Russia. The Soviet 
Government, knowing how deeply Shev- 
chenko is reyered by the Ukrainian people, 
has been trying unsuccessfully to slant his 
poetry so as to suit its political propaganda, 
and to make him a “proletarian and anti- 
imperialist” poet, 

But for the Ukrainians in their homeland 
and for those American citizens who come 
from Ukrainian ancestry Taras Shevchenko 
remains an inspiring symbol of freedom and 
humanity. 

Therefore, the U.S. Government would 
contribute greatly toward the cause of free- 
dom not only in Ukraine but elsewhere in 
the world by recognizing the great sig- 
nificance of Taras Shevchenko not only for 
the Ukrainians, but for the other nations 
now oppressed by Communist slavery 
and tyranny in issuing a U.S. commemora- 
tive postage stamp in honor of the great free- 
dom fighter of Europe on the 150th anniver- 
sary of his birth, 

Sincerely, 
BOHDAN MUZYKA, 
President of the Branch of U.C.C.A. 
WARMINSTER, Pa. 
Congressman DULSKI. 

Dear Sm: I have read what Dr. Harris has 
to say about your resolution, And correct 
me if I'm wrong. 

Your resolution is to create a stamp dedi- 
cated to a man who tried to help Ukrainia 
in her fight against Russia; to make his 
people feel as though they should get up 
and tell Russia to go back to where they 
belong. 

If your resolution is passed it might help 
Fr. Oo to pass his resolution to form a special 
committee to investigate the Ukrainian 
problem, 

Yours truly, 
CAROLANN GROGAN. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
October 18, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, 9.0. 

Dear Sm: We Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent wish to thank you for introducing 
House Resolution 174 on the issuance of a 
Shevchenko champion of liberty postage 
stamp in 1964. 

We support your resolution wholeheartedly 
and hope that it will be passed in the U.S. 
Congress in the near future. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed by 23 persons.) 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, 
Jersey City, N.J., October 6, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS DULSKI, 
Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: The Jersey 
City, N.J,, branch of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, wishes to express its 
sincere gratitude to you for your strong 
sponsorship of House Joint Resolution 174 
providing for the issuance of a Champion of 
Liberty postage stamp honoring Taras 
Shevchenko on the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of his birth. 

We sincerely hope that through your ef- 
forts and the votes of your colleagues in the 
House of Representatives as well as the Mem- 
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bers of the Senate, a champion of liberty 
Postage stamp will be issued on May 30, 1964, 
honoring Ukraine's great patriot. 

I extend to you the sincere thanks of the 
Ukrainian people of Jersey City, as well as 
my own personal gratitude. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 
WALTER BILYK, 
President. 
WARMINSTER, PA., 
October 21, 1963. 

Dran Sm: I am a student in world geog- 
raphy. I urge the support for the Dulski 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 174 call- 
ing for the issuance of a Shevchenko cham- 
Pion of liberty postage stamp. 

Yours truly, 
CAROL THIEROLD. 
URERAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, BRANCH OF AMSTERDAM, N.Y., 
Amsterdam, N.Y., October 29, 1963. 
Hon. TRanpeus J. DULSKI, 
U.S. Congressman, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Duusxr: The various 
Ukrainian organizations in the Amsterdam, 
N.Y., area circulated petitions support- 
ing House Joint Resolution 174, which you 
had introduced, and the signed petitions 
have now been forwarded to our area con- 
gresslonal representatives, Senator KENNETH 
Kerara, Senator Jacos Javrrs, and Congress- 
man SAMUEL S. STRATTON. 

The American citizens of Ukrainian descent 
Who belong to these organizations in the 
Amsterdam area are indeed grateful to you 
for your wisdom and foresight in proposing 
the issuance of a special Taras Shevchenko 
Champion of liberty postage stamp by the 
U.S. Government in honor of the great 
Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter on the 
150th anniversary of his birth. 

We thank you for your noble efforts and 
are hopeful that the resolution will be 
a ape by the U.S. Congress at a very early 

te. 


Respectfully yours, 
SIMON L. HNATKOWSEY, 
President. 


R. W. Leo Lischynsky, Dmytoo Olymys, 
Woyl Lyszynski, Stefan Farervispr, Farkay 
Ikyskyz, Olka Lala, Faroslaw Dulysz, Wesyl 
Jaremyszyn, Hyrhayeo Krgz, Joseph Bazocr- 
nishi, John Inandro, Teodor Kokorudz, An- 
ton Szyjkir, Tymose] Lahor, Joseph Pasze- 
Zah, Saman Kohut, Anna Kohut, Nikolos 
Wokgzynsky, Stefanni Paszczyah, Nicholos 
Zeobrowski, Hnort Babak, Mary Nrycw, Peter 
Zesuci, Anno Wikozynsky, Olga Weresnski, 
Mychajlo Krekewyez, Theodosro Krywrelycz, 
Wyrojkyz Krynlyes, Myeos Yfoman, F. Tly- 
muris, Wasyland Mary Trufyar, 

Petro Marok, Maria Marok, Rev. C. J. 
Muchlio, Kohcuwhi Kriuh, Cocpia Frianpi, 
Olga Ylipalawsky, Theodore Fedasch, Maria 
Fedasch, Michael Bobisk, Stefanio Bobisk, 
Amsterdam, N. T.; Jeoan Kaminsky, Anna 
Kaminsky, Hagaman, N.Y.; Bosuiro Manerik, 
Csabko Kobasi, Cmeepanie Kobasi, Twiseyken 
Bocush, Thessuyki Hokio, Miwslav Gurchak, 
Stefania Faremissya, Mytrhow Melcsikio, 
Wolodymyr Werrshona, John Paeternac, 
Michalino Wurched, Olena Werrshone, Dmy- 
tro Rymoruk, John Zelosko, W. Weresiuk, M. 
Surolersky, D. Surolersky, Maria Dulyaz, 
Lesia Paszczak, Amsterdam, N.Y. 

Paul Wojciechowsky, Emily Wojciechow- 
sky, Anton Sryjko, John Hryciue, William 
Peretz, Catherine Peretz, Mary Von Stetino, 
Myron Bucjal, John J. Von Stetino, Michael 
Waishona, Peter Babaler, Annie Rsjmarick, 
Mupocraba Wuuka, Anna Mopia Zeriur, Doris 
Finigan, Irene Bishko, Peter Fedasch, Jerry 
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BALTIMORE MD., 
October 30, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS DULSKI, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: Please, accept 
my deep gratitude for your sponsorship of 
House Joint Resolution 174, which provides 
for the issuance of a Champion of Liberty 
postage stamp in honor of Taras Shevchenko 
on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of 
his birth in 1964. 

I sincerely hope that the present adminis- 
tration will approve the issuance of this 
special Shevchenko postage stamp and in 
this way it will openly manifest before the 
whole world that it still today stands for 
the same ideals, which this great country 
of ours was offering to Taras Shevchenko 100 
years ago. In honoring Shevchenko this 
way, we shall honor our own democratic in- 
stitutions in which he so firmly believed, 
and we shall help the enslaved Ukrainian 
people for whom Shevchenko still is a father 
and national prophet. 

You have my complete support and back- 
ing in this extremely important project of 
yours. 

Very respectfully yours, 
OSTAP CHARCHALIS. 


The Philippines Honors the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, over a 
relatively brief span of time since the 
Peace Corps was launched several years 
ago, the impact of this new organization 
has been directly beneficial to the suc- 
cessful conduct of this country’s foreign 
policy. 

The benefits accrued to this country 
and the obvious additional benefits to 
other countries where our Peace Corps 
is now operating can be seen in many 
places such as the Philippines. 

This year, Peace Corps volunteers in 
11 Asian countries received the Award for 
International Understanding from the 
Ramon Magsaysay Award Foundation. 

As an article in a recent issue of the 
Manila Chronicle Sunday magazine con- 
cludes; 

The impulse of sacrifice and service which 
the Peace Corps stands for has happily 
passed on commended and noticed by a large 
bulk of the free world. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the follow- 
ing article from the Manila Chronicle as 
a vivid documentation of Peace Corps 
success to my colleagues. As the writer 
states: = 

Perhaps they did not come to save the 
world from ruin or to fight the cold war for 
us, but one day people will know that when 
they journeyed thousands of miles to teach 
or dig a ditch, they were in reality standing 
up for the best traditions of the aged dem- 
ocratic dream. 

‘THE PEACE CORPS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
(By F. P. Makabenta) 

The problem of achieving peace amidst 
the tensions and dangers of a nuclear age 
occupies the mind of much of the human 
race, yet few within it discover a useful way 
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to contribute. In reaffirming the essential 
community of interest of all ordinary peo- 
ple, regardless of creed or nationality, the 
Peace Corps yolunteers belong to that small 
but growing fraternity who by their individ- 
ual efforts do make a difference“ - the board 
of trustees, Ramon Magaysay Award Foun- 
dation. 

With the above citation, the Ramon Mag- 
saysay Award Foundation last August 31, 
presented its Award for International Un- 
derstanding to the Peace Corps volunteers 
in 11 Asian countries including the Philip- 
pines. While the award cited specifically 
the achievements of persons in Asia the 
board of trustees of the award foundation 
aptly took note of and commended Peace 
Corps volunteers serving in the Near East, 
Africa and Latin America, The citation read 
during the presentation ceremony at the 
Philamlife auditorium singled out the role 
played by the Peace Corps in easing tensions 
in our times through “contribution to un- 
derstanding among people and services to the 
cause of peace and humanity in a direct and 
personal way.” 

A BRIEF FOR A WIDER PERSPECTIVE 


The wide Asian perspective covered by the 
Magsaysay Award may be visualized from a 
glimpse of even a part of it. For what Peace 
Corps volunteers have been doing in the 
Philippines for the past 23 months is what 
Peace Corps members have been doing else- 
where. 

The U.S. Peace Corps formally on- 
the-spot operations on September 15, 1961 
when a young American introduced himself 
in a Ghana classroom. Less than a month 
later, on the morning of October 12, 1961, 
128 Peace Corps volunteers landed on Philip- 
pine soil by plane, marking the commence- 
ment of Asian activity. 

The Peace Corps program in the Philip- 
pines drawn up by American and Filipino 
officials found ready acceptance in the local 
educational system for it evoked pleasant 
though vague memories of the first American 
teachers (the Thomasites) who set its foun- 
dations. It was made clear, however, that 
the new volunteers would supplement not 
supplant Filipino teachers as elementary 
teacher's aids, making the role of the new 
contingent several shades different from that 
of their predecessors. Yet their motives for 
coming could scarcely be different. As then 
education secretary Jose Tuazon said upon 
their arrival, “Now you have come again to 
us, this time not as teachers, but (still) 
to give us a little more of that way of life 
we have learned to cherish and at the same 
time to hope on our part that what you can 
give to us we can reciprocate in kind.“ 

The Philippine government's initial cholce 
of a Peace Corps project concerned with edu- 
cation was spurred on by the fact that Eng- 
lish is the language of the Filipino school, 
the government, and the local cultured 
class—a language undoubtedly linking our 
Nation to other Nations of the world. It 
was felt that specialized teaching of 
and science would “speed up development 
processes at all levels.” Specifically the 
project sought “(1) to facilitate and up- 
grade the English skills of the Filipino youth, 
(2) to improve mastery of English teaching 
skills of Filipino teachers, (3) to upgrade 
the teaching of general sciences at the ele- 
mentary level, and (4) to achieve effective 
application of science teaching and other 
aspects of school curriculum to the problems 
and needs of the individual community.” 
The Peace Corps, volunteers, it was hoped, 
would accomplish all these and, of course. 
more. 

THE MAKING OF PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEER 

The Peace Corps selection process is based 
on merit alone, measured against the par- 
ticular requirements of each project. Every 
candidate is required to fill out a searching 
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questionnaire and to take a placement test. 
These two are designed to give a compre- 
hensive idea of the Peace Corps candidate: 
who he is, what he wants, what he knows, 
and why he wants to join the Peace Corps. 

If a candidate is found promising after 
this initial scrutiny, an invitation to train 
for a project is sent to him. The intensive 
training usually lasts from 8 to 10 weeks 
and takes place often at an American uni- 
versity, where the Peace Corps bureaucrats 
keep their eyes open for oversea-worthy vol- 
unteers, Sixty hours of each week are regu- 
larly spent in classes while additional time 
is allotted to outside training and study. 
Part of the study materials covered are the 
history, the customs, and the language or 
languages of the country for whom the proj- 
ect is planned. 

Throughout this training, the volunteer 
is made to understand that Peace Corps work 
is essentially a mission of service under con- 
ditions of hardship both in life and work 
so he may not have illusions about his job 
and a few frustrations avoided. 

Upon completion of the training, the suc- 
cessful trainee is then scheduled for an as- 
signment to the project and its host country. 
Commencement and conclusion of the train- 
ing does not, however, occur in the university 
campus during the 10-week sojourn there. 
It begins in the university, college, or trade 
school where the volunteer has received his 
degree or degrees and ends in the host 
country where a 2-month orientation to his 
job and to the ways of its people is con- 
ducted for volunteers. 

INITIAL PROBLEMS OF THE VOLUNTEER 


As so often happens, all the training and 
preparation suffered by the volunteer is not 
adequate enough to cope with the real cir- 
cumstances. A training can at best tell 
someone what to expect and perhaps show 
how to deal cards when such and such a 
problem appears. But ſt cannot show the 
nuances attendant upon the individual 
problem. 

Differences of languages, customs; and liy- 
ing habits contributed their usual share of 
problems to the foreign teacher's aids. The 

sensitivity of the Filipino to criti- 
cism inhibited the natural frankness of the 
volunteers. The discomforts of small town 
life, as always, proved deplorable, however 
decided the volunteer was beforehand that 
they were tolerable. But for the first contin- 
gent which was assigned to_the Bicol and 
Negros regions, the main problem surpris- 
ingly registered in the limitation and am- 
biguity of their role as teacher's aids. In a 
missionary work where you watch classes, 
and do only occasional translation for the 
Filipino teachers, little enthusiasm can be 
elicited from the volunteer with an enthusi- 
asm to teach and do things. On the whole, 
the officials responsible for planning the 
initial Corps program here failed to set defi- 
nitions on the work of the educational aid. 

Doubtless it was this which has given Time 

reason to say: “The Corps largest 
program * * * in the Philippine Islands, 
where there are 600 ‘teachers’ aids * * * 
has also been one of the least satisfying—at 
least to volunteers.” The statement though 
foisted as a general comment must be seen 
for what it is—true only of a particular seg- 
ment of the entire Peace Corps program here 
in our country. As early as June of 1962, 
new Peace Corps projects had been under- 
taken, branching out to secondary schools 
where volunteers serve as coteachers, to com- 
munity development projects in Mindanao 
and even to colleges where freshman English 
could stand a lot of rehashing. 

In these relatively new projects, the volun- 
teers have expressed time and again satis- 
faction regarding their work and confidence 
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that they are accomplishing what they set 
out to do. The country folks with whom 
they live and work primarily would be the 
last to contradict them. From them perhaps 
have emerged the needs of the Peace Corps 
myth. With regard to the high school proj- 
ect particularly, many school officials and 
teachers believe that with the marked su- 
periority of the Peace Corps method of ap- 
proaching science and mathematics subjects, 
eventually Filipino teachers will be using the 
same intuitive approach to such fields and 
consequent upon this a slight change in 
school curriculum. 

Evident also is an attempt to improve the 
Peace Corps p in the elementary 
schools where the whole talk of dissatisfac- 
tion started. Volunteers have been promoted 
to coteacher status, which means that the 
PCV and her Filipino colleague take turns 
courting the imagination of wildeyed Fill- 
pino children. 

Nonetheless, even under the most favor- 
able conditions, tangible results may only be 
seen in an increase of enthusiasm on the part 
of the volunteers. No palpable and measur- 
able results can really be found by way of a 
student's growth in learning unless seen in 
a perspective of years. As one volunteer has 
expressed it: The important thing we are 
doing here is not that which can be meas- 
ured with a camera. People in other projects 
can photograph a bridge they've designed or 
a road they helped build. But who can 
photograph the mind of a child? Our re- 
wards in a project like this come with the 
satisfaction of seeing a child’s face light up 
when he has learned to say ‘fish’ instead of 
‘fees’ or ‘hot’ not hat.“ We have had to 
learn and must continue to learn to accept 
an Intangible gratification.” 


THE LIFE OF THE PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEER 


Most, if not all, of the volunteers need no 
introduction to this intangible gratification 
in their work. For most satisfaction comes 
mainly from the wealth of experience they 
get while teaching and while living the Fili- 
pino way. 

A consideration of the life of a Peace Corps 
volunteer reveals a creditable attempt to fit 
him into the life of his average Filipino 
counterpart. The volunteer receives P210 
monthly allowance and, as often as not, he 
has the good or bad fortune (depending on 
the way you look at it) of living in the 
typical Filipino house, t.e., nipa thatches et 
al. A typical schoolday opens with waking 
up, wanders on to breakfast and a bicycle 
ride to the town public school. There begins 
the long repetitive pursuit of the muse for 
things that are of the mind. And then eve- 
ning, of course, and finally another day and 
then another. On weekends if he is lucky 
and willing he might catch the showing of 
an ancient Bette Davis picture at the neigh- 
borhood theater. If he is not, well he can 
roam the countryside and catch winks of 
Filipino life in the fields or in the sea. 

A dull life? Perhaps. No earthly life 
after all can stay forever amidst a clang of 
music, and in the small town and barrios of 
course, boredom and loneliness are more 
easily captured. The majority of the volun- 
teers from the youngest who is 20 to the 
oldest who is 72, nevertheless, are not so 
eager to escape the consequences of their 
earlier choices. Free to return home when 
they want to, only a few have so far taken 
issue with their freedom. Many on the other 
hand have even devoted their yearly sum- 
mer vacations to 52 additional and different 
projects ranging from camp counseling and 
agricultural work to summer theater. 
Earning special note for magnitude and re- 
sounding success were the following: Camp 
Brotherhood at Mambucal, Negros Occidental, 
where some 700 indigent teenagers gathered 
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together and indulged in creative recreation; 
the special summer school conducted jointly 
by PCV’s and Filipinos in Negros Occidental 
College; and the children's day camp ini- 
tiated by volunteers in Naga City. 


UNFORTUNATE INCIDENTS AND ACCIDENTS 


Of course, the Peace Corps in the Philip- 
pines, as in all other countries, has had its 
share of unfortunate incidents and acci- 
dents. Only recently a Peace Corps returnee 
from the Philippines has been quoted in 
Miami, Fla., as saying that generally, Filipino 
students cheat and worse, Filipino teach- 
ers condone their act. This is doubtless a 
serious charge and one that knocks at the 
heart of Philippine education. Few Fili- 
pinos will admit that. It is quite possible, 
however, that the statement which is but 
a part of an article would mean differently 
if read in context. We can only hope that 
such is the case. 

Misconduct in some measure has sent some 
volunteers home. One volunteer in Leyte 
has been flown back pregnant. Some say 
the Filipino culprit was much too persistent, 
the poor girl had no choice. So also Peep- 
ing Toms prowling Peace Corps homes have 
annoyed many girl volunteers in villages 
where split bamboo flooring is the architec- 
tural fashion. What can we say except that 
the PCV's have certainly reasons to be mad 
and that whoever are guilty should go out 
and hang themselves, 

Tragedies, too, have taken their toll of the 
Peace Corps volunteers. David Mulholland 
died in June of 1962 of amebic dysentery. 
Two others, Philip Marquardt and Nancy 
pad met their death during an airplane 
crash. 


Considered, however, side by side on @ 
balance sheet, the misfortunes are forget- 
table in comparison to happier events. 
Aside from the fact that the record of 
achievement of the Peace Corps here is, if 
we may use so strong a word, remarkable, 
little things like marriages for instance have 
helped light up the vicissitudes of Peace 
Corps work. There have been around 40 
Peace Corps marriages according to the lat- 
est statistics, Eleven of these have been to 
Filipinos (six were male PCV's) while an- 
other 11 has been strictly Peace Corps volun- 
teers’ affair. The rest were to foreigners 
residing in the country. 

In the same manner, the 20 volunteers 
from the first and second contingents who 
have chosen to extend their tours following 
the termination of their 20-month service 
is a happy occurrence particularly reassuring 
to Filipinos who are beginning to feel their 
country and their fellow men unlovable. 

Viewed as a whole, there can be no doubt 
that the Peace Corps program has been a 
success devoutly to be wished by everyone. 
It has proved forever the reality of the sus- 
picion that a direct and personal approach 
can do a lot more by way of peace and un- 
derstanding among people than billions of 
dollars and U.S. foreign aid. The impulse 
of sacrifice and service which the Peace 
Corps stands for has happily on, 
commended and noticed by a large bulk of 
the free world. 

For each of the volunteers, from whom all 
that has been done drew its sustenance, 
there is materially around $1,800 waiting for 
him at home in order that he can start get- 
ting settled again in the United States. 
Happily there is more, that they can call 
their compensation for the years of sacrifice 
and service. In the words of President Ken- 
nedy: “They will have acquired new skills 
and experiences which will aid them in their 
future careers and they will have returned 
better able to assume the responsibilities of 
American citizenship as with greater under- 
standing of our global responsibilties.”’ 
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Provocation by Reds in Germany Strictly 
in Keeping With Soviet Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, only a 
few weeks ago President Kennedy, of- 
ficials of the State Department, and the 
newspapers across the land were hail- 
ing “the thaw in the cold war,” and the 
“new intentions of the Soviet Union to 
seek peace with the West.” Those of us 
who warned that Soviet intentions had 
not changed were ridiculed by the Presi- 
dent and it was even hinted that we were 
warmongers, that we would be willing to 
sacrifice the lives of our children in some 
horrible war if we questioned the honesty 
and motives of Khrushchev as we begged 
him to sign a test ban treaty which he 
wanted in the first place. 

The President got his way and we ap- 
proved one more step in making it easier 
for the Communists. What has been 
the result in even this short period? Re- 
newed arrogance by Khrushchev, A 
tougher attitude on Berlin which has re- 
sulted in stopping our military convoys 
to meet Communists rules. The past 
2 days we have seen another attempt to 
make the United States bow to Soviet 
will. 
It is true the convoy was at last al- 
lowed to move. The President has not 
yet told us if he made more concessions 
to Khrushchev in order to bring this 
about. Certainly there was no show of 
U.S. might or determination to bring 
an abrupt end to this humiliating pro- 
cedure. 

Now the news stories are changing. 
The press is daring to question Soviet 
motives as exemplified in this news item 
from today’s Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. Speaker, the amazing statement in 
this article is that a “high ranking U.S. 
authority said, ‘what disturbs me is 
that it doesn’t fit in with what they are 
trying to do at the top level.“ This is 
exactly what is wrong—high ranking 
U.S. authorities at the White House and 
State Department just do not under- 
stand communism or they are deliber- 
ately ignoring the true objective of the 
Soviet Union. 

The action in halting our convoys in 
Germany fits in completely with the 
Soviet aim which is to win the cold war, 
destroy the United States, conquer the 
world. Thy do it by the steady process 
of creating incidents, then winning con- 
cessions from us to settle the incident 
they created, thus weakening us and 
strengthening them. We see this pat- 
tern repeated time after time as it was 
in Cuba last year, as it was in Laos, as 
it has been every time the Soviets 
stirred up trouble and then we gave in. 

The article from the Wall Street 
Journal is a damning indictment of the 
failure of the Kennedy administration 
to meet the Communist threat. It 
should be clear to President Kennedy, as 
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it is certainly clear to the majority of 

the American people that we must stop 

retreating before Soviet threats, that 
we must recognize once and for all the 

Communist objectives of world domina- 

tion and that they will lie, cheat, steal, 

murder, make treaties, break agree- 
ments, disavow honor, all for the sake 
of victory. 

The article follows: 

END or A THAW?—ReEpDs’ BERLIN SQUEEZE 
Dims OUTLOOK For NEW EASING OF THE COLD 
WAR—ALLIES SEE CONTINUING PATTERN OF 
PROVOCATION, MISREADING OF WEST'S UNITY, 
RESOLVE—WORRIES DESPITE A BACKDOWN 

(By Philip Geyelin) 

WasSHINGTON.—Though allied authorities 
were breathing easier last night with the lift- 
ing of Russia’s blockade on the Western 
Autobahn, the West’s Soviet specialists were 
hastening to hedge, if not radically revise, 
some of the rosier recent readings of Kremlin 
mood and intent. 

Russian permission for a U.S. troop convoy 
to proceed to Berlin from the East-West Ger- 
man border, after a stoppage of more than 
a day and a half, did little to dispel under- 
lying doubts among students of Russian do- 
ings. Further Red nibbling at the exposed 
Western position in Berlin is fully expected. 

Soviet Premier Khrushchev, most of these 
experts still agree, is beset by deep economic 
difficulties, weakened by political strife with 
the Red Chinese, chastened by last year’s 
Cuba confrontation with the United States. 
He may even yearn genuinely for cold war 
“detente.” 

But his definition of “detente” clearly 
dosen't preclude strong-arm tactics to chip 
away at allied access rights to West Berlin, 
by way of trying to force a Berlin settlement 
on Soviet terms. Nor can it be argued that 
the lesson of last fall's Cuban missile crisis 
has greatly reduced Mr. Khrushchev's capac- 
ity for miscalculating Western will. 

The result, as most Kremlin-watchers now 
see it, is that Mr. Khrushchev's supposed un- 
readiness to risk nuclear war with the West 
must now be rated as somewhat less reliable 
premise for Western policy. The Cuban mis- 
sile crisis looks less and less like the “historic 
turning point” away from Soviet brinkman- 
ship that many thought it to be. And pros- 
pects for a cold-war thaw, going much be- 
yond last summer's partial atom test ban, 
must now be marked down as decidedly dim. 

PUZZLED REACTION 


Surprise, alarm and the usual measure of 
mystification characterized the reaction to 
the Russian squeeze yesterday among special- 
ists on Soviet affairs both in and out of Gov- 
ernment. “Extraordinary,” said one allied 
official, adding It's quite out of keeping with 
everything else.” Commenting independ- 
ently, a high-ranking U.S. authority voiced 
almost identical thoughts. “What distrubs 
me,” he declared, “is that it doesn’t fit in 
with what they are trying to do at the top 
level.“ Secretary of State Rusk, who briefed 
congressional leaders, was pictured after- 
ward as ‘frankly puzzled” and the White 
House reported profound Presidential con- 
cern. 

The cause for the concern lay less in the 
nature of the Russian action than the con- 
text. Similar Soviet interference with allied 
convoys last month could be written off as a 
one-shot affair and credited to low-level 
misunderstanding; that, in fact, was Wash- 
ington’s official line. But since then the 
allies had found occasion to state quite pre- 
cisely their position on the seemingly petty 
procedural issue at stake: Whether the Rus- 
sians have the right to demand a head-count 
of allied troops moving along the autobahns, 
Both orally and in a written memo, Russia 
was told a week ago that convoys carrying 
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tewer than 30 troops, not counting drivers 
and their assistants, would not submit to a 
count. U.S. spokesmen yesterday insisted 
the convoy involved in the latest Russian 
blockade met this stipulation and therefore 
need not be counted. 

Thus the latest Russian blockade became, 
in its way, almost as flagrant and frighten- 
ing a test of Western will as the Soviet move 
to slip missiles into Cuba in the face of a 
clear warning that the U.S. could not tolerate 
such a move. And because Berlin by its na- 
ture as a Red-surrounded Western outpost is 
potentially the most explosive point of East- 
West contact, many experts could only con- 
clude that Mr. Khrushchev still harbors 
alarming misconceptions about Allied unity 
and resolve. 

WHO MAKES ACCESS RULES? 


Right up to the blockade-lifting moment, 
the allies were standing firm, on public rec- 
ord against giving ground, and just as reso- 
lute in private talking, too. As allied strate- 
gists see it, the real question posed by Mr. 
Khrushchey is nothing so picayune as 
whether allied troops should dismount for a 
nose-count enroute to Berlin, but the basic 
issue of who makes the access rules. While 
the allies have retreated in a host of little 
ways on this question ever since the lifting 
of the big Berlin blockade in 1949, they still 
stand on the fundamental right to roll 
through Berlin on their own terms. “What 
the Russians are saying is they intend to 
make the rules,” said one US. diplomat 
yesterday, and “this is intolerable.” 

If the West had not already given way a 
bit on this very point, by agreeing to the 30- 
man figure, it might have been easier to find 
a compromise way out of the latest impasse. 
But late yesterday, the allles were huddling 
among themselves, President Kennedy was 
meeting urgently with top advisers, and most 
of the emphasis was on possible resort to 
“contingency” plans for demonstrating the 
alllance's determination to have its way. 
While the planning was top-secret, the pos- 
sibilities ranged from more al- 
lied troops to the scene to application of 
economic or other pressures on the Russians 
in points possibly quite remote from Berlin. 
All involved the danger of rapid “escalation” 
of the affair toward actual use of force. 

Even though Mr, Khrushchev did back 
away last night, most experts see emerging 
quite plainly a pattern of provocation on the 
autobahn that points to continued tension- 
raising Russian pressures for some early 
break in the long stalemate over Berlin. 
And this is enough to throw into deep doubt 
some popular conceptions about the cold 
war's future course. 

Assuming nothing more dire results, one 
upshot Is certain to be less American eager- 
ness to plunge into new understandings or 
agreements with the Russians. And an 
ironic byproduct may be something of a tonic 
for a host of ills now sapping alliance 
solidarity. 

Some skeptics, dubious from the beginning 
about prospects for a real detente, are al- 
most prepared to welcome a reminder from 
Russia that some crucial cold war questions 
remain to be solved—so long as the Berlin 
squeeze leads neither to shooting nor to al- 
lied concessions. The “Spirit of Moscow" 
conjured up by the Kremlin out of the Mos- 
cow test ban pact, these officials fear, threat- 
ens serious damage to allied cohesion and 
morale, encouraging interallied bickering, 
cutbacks in defense spending, and general 
euphoria. 

Revival of the Berlin crisis as a live threat 
to Europe, this reasoning goes, could improve 
the climate for a number of 


broad U.S.-backed plan for closer coordina- 
tion and more equal sharing of the cost of 
NATO defense; a campaign to prod lagging 
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NATO partners to fulfill their troop obliga- 
tions, and a program for a multilateral 
nuclear surface fleet armed with Polaris 
missiles and manned by mixed crews from a 
half dozen or more nations. 

But if this is indeed the likely upshot of 
renewed Berlin tension, what's in it for Mr. 
Khrushchev? 

Perhaps the simplest explanation the ex- 
perts put forth is that, in the words of one, 
“the Russians are not always as cagey as we 
give them credit for being.” The Kremlin, 
by this argument, may think it can sow more 
allied dissension by re-posing the Berlin 
threat; though there was no sign of dissen- 
sion yesterday, past experience does suggest 
that a Berlin crisis does at least usually stir 
dark West German suspicions of an allied 
“sellout” of Berlin and of German reunifica- 
tion hopes. 

More than possible Soviet misjudgment is 
almost certainly involved, however, accord- 
ing to the Kremlinologists. Though most 
now believe Mr. Khrushchev is in firm con- 
trol, many see him under increasing pressure 
from Russian generals, fearful that the So- 
viet economic strains may bring defense cut- 
backs or just generally leery, as are some 
US. military men, of rushing headlong into 
a phony cold war truce. 

The Red army press, experts note, has never 
been as enthusiastic about the test ban as 
the regular Soviet press. Some authorities 
picture Soviet military men as giving Mr. 
Khrushchev a heavily slanted view of West- 
ern military developments—citing the big 
airlift of U.S. troops to Berlin, for example, 
as evidence of Western belligerence calling 
for some of the same from the Soviet. 

Another theory is that Mr. Khrushchev 
wishes to give West Germany’s new Chancel- 
lor Erhard an early demonstration of what 
he’s up against on the Berlin question or 
else to test whether he is as resolute as his 
predecessor, Konrad Adenauer, 

But perhaps the most common explana- 
tion is simply that Mr. Khrushchev wants 
a tighter hold on Berlin, leading ultimately 
to total control over that Western outpost, 
and believes the time for Western concessions 
may be ripe. 

One reason he might think so, say some 
Soviet specialists, is the enthusiasm of many 
in the West for the idea of a cold war thaw. 
This may have led Mr. Khrushchey to think 
the West won't want to jeopardize the out- 
look by making a big fuss over a seemingly 
slight issue in Berlin. It's completely con- 
sistent for the Russians to try to take ad- 
vantage of a thaw in this fashion,” says one 

academic expert on Russia. 

Others claim Western talk and action may 
have encouraged Russia to believe the West 
will always make concessions to avoid a 
Berlin blowup. Last month, it’s noted, the 
West officially circulated the line that the 
brief blockade then may all have been a 
mistake made by low-level subordinates 
rather than a calculated Khrushchev plot. 

Going back further, Berlin veterans recall 
that the big blockade did not really start In 
June of 1948 with a total clampdown, but in 
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January of that year, with harassment com- 
parable to the current moves. Not until the 
blockade was total did the West set out to 
break it with a massive airlift. 


Resolutions Adopted by Delegate Assem- 
bly, Santa Clara County, Council of 
Churches, October 18, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Santa Clara County Council of Churches 
represents 80 member churches. At its 
fall meeting in Los Altos, Calif., the as- 
sembly of the council passed two reso- 
lutions bearing on matters of great im- 
portance to this country. Dr. Albert M. 
Reynolds of the department of social 
education and action for the council, was 
kind enough to send me copies of the 
resolutions, and so that you may all have 
the benefit of the humane and respon- 
sible position they have taken on these 
two matters, I submit for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following res- 
olutions: 

RESOLUTIONS Apoprep BY THE SANTA CLARA 
County COUNCIL or CHURCHES, OCTOBER 18, 
1963 

RESOLUTION ON SALE OF WHEAT TO COMMUNIST 

COUNTRIES 

Being motivated by the moral obligation 
to provide food when available to those in 
need; and 

Ackknowledging that several Communist 
countries have requested to purchase US. 
wheat; and 

Believing that the sale of U.S. wheat to 
Communist countries will provide still an- 
other step beyond the test ban toward reduc- 
ing tensions and toward reconciliation be- 
tween the nations of the world, the Assembly 
of the Santa Clara County Council of 
Churches endorses the recently negotiated 
sale of U.S. wheat to Communist countries 
and commends the President of the United 
States for his action in this matter. 
RESOLUTION ON NEGOTIATIONS TO PROHIBIT 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS FROM ORBITING SPACE 

VEHICLES 


Whereas the agreement negotiated by the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union by the U.S, resolution, to prohibit 
the orbiting of nuclear weapons in space ve- 
hicles represents another step beyond the 
test ban toward controlling the arms race and 
reducing international tensions: Be it 
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Resolved, That the Assembly of the Santa 
Clara County Council of Churches commends 
and supports the negotiations by the US. 
Government of the agreement with the 
Soviet Union to prohibit nuclear weapons 
from orbiting space vehicles, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Direc No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Carlisle Havelock Morrissett, Virginia’s 
Tax Commissioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia has earned 
worldwide respect for the fiscally sound 
Operation of its government. This out- 
Standing reputation has resulted from 
the work of many men—Governors and 
legislators who have demanded a bal- 
anced budget, administrators who have 
Perfected their policies, and dedicated 
citizens who have accepted the fact that 
Services cost money and that money 
must be raised through taxes. 

For the last 44 years one of the great 
contributors to this reputation has 
been Virginia's present tax commis- 
Sioner, my good friend, C. H. Morrissett. 
Mr. Morrissett’s service to his State was 
the subject of a column in the October 31 
issue of the Richmond News-Leader by 
the veteran reporter and columnist, 
Charles “Mike” Houston. I commend 
the column to you as an outstanding re- 
Port of dedicated and faithful govern- 
ment service: 

Past FUTURE STILL ROLLING 
(By Charles Houston) 

Carlisle Havelock Morrissett is an affable 
enigma whose real influence on Virginia's 
Way of life may never be accurately assessed. 

“My future,” smiles Judge Morrissett (who 
cCackies and smiles even at unfunny things), 
“4s behind me, I think.” 

Many who know Virginia best doubt that 
his future will ever really cease to unwind in 


ginta. 

Virginia's Tax Commissioner is a great deal 
More than merely that. In one capacity or 
another, he has served his State under a 
dozen Governors—Davis, Trinkle, Byrd, Pol- 
lard, Peery, Price, Darden, Tuck, Battle, 
Stanley, Almond, and Harrison—for 44 years. 

He has become a beaming, bowing legend, 
Self-effacing in a way, but always close and 
More or less anonymously at hand when a 
major decision is to be made, a major law to 
be drafted, or a major speech to be composed. 

Only he and the principals can say cer- 
tainly, but there was a time when the wise 
ones would listen to a politician in oratorical 
action and wink and say: “The voice is the 
voice of Mr. Big, but the words are the words 
of Morrissett.” 

A LEGISLATOR’S FIRST LESSON 

I’ve watched generations of legislators con- 
front this always-smiling little man— “5 feet, 
544 inches in my shoes“ —with innocent con- 
fidence, 

And they'd, as often as not, come away 
after a calm encounter bewildered, like a 
playful puppy backing off after a too famil- 
iar session with an experienced old cat. 

The judge before his name originated in 
jest during the moot courts of law school 
days (LL.B. W. & L. 1914), but it lingered to 
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evolve into an honorific epithet that seems to 
fit exactly. 

Say something to him, and he'll disarm 
you with smiles and bows, and, on occasion, 
with a clapping of his hands and chuckles. 
You may think you're winning an argument 
hands down, but it isn’t necessarily so. Try- 
ing to pin him down against his will is like 
trying to plop your finger on a skittering 
glob of quicksilver. 

He doesn't win all his battles on the first 
attempt. There was the 1960 sales tax push, 
for instance. But he comes through un- 
ruffled. 

Does he ever become angry? 

“I find,” he says, “that restraint is the 
better part of valor.” 

For 31 years, since its inception, he has 
been a member of the State compensation 
board, which keeps an eye on the salaries 
and expenses of former fee officers—sheriffs, 
treasurers and commissioners of the revenue. 
It is supposed to be the key to Virginia’s 
organized political power—a big stick, as it 
were, that seldom has to be used, 

Be that as it may, Judge Morrissett's soft 
words have an electric effect on local officials, 
like the crack of the ringmaster's whip on a 
circus horse. 

In 1944 (for instance) he smilingly berated 
his commissioners of revenue in a 5-hour 
session. Grossly inefficient assessment of 
real estate at the local level, he said, was to 
blame for an annoying State political issue— 
a howling demand by localities for more 
State money for schools. 

They'd make more friends, he said, by 
insisting on collecting all taxes that were 
just and due. Effective collection was not, 
he said, political suicide, but a way to sal- 
vation instead. 

ON THE NATURE OF TAXPAYERS 

It is natural, he told them, for people to 
avoid taxpaying as long as possible, but 
they're not angered when brought to taw. 

“The commissioners,” he said the other 
day, “have improved much in diligence, but 
there's still room for improvement,” 

Have his ideas of government changed 
much? 

“I subscribe, generally, to Jefferson's idea, 

that the Government that governs least gov- 
erns best, But we must keep up with the 
times, and times have changed since Jeffer- 
son.” 
He judges the future like Patrick Henry, by 
the past, and concludes that governments at 
all levels experience need for more revenues. 
A further conclusion: if a government does 
not respond to the people’s needs, the people 
will soon replace it. 

A government must expend its revenues 
wisely, and what is wise is a subject for ever- 
lasting debate. 

Social security, for instance, seemed bad to 
him at first, but now he sees its benefits— 


“which goes to show,“ he says, “that we can 


change our minds.“ 

Judge Morrissett is 71. His present term 
runs to 1966. Another tax commission (the 
Stanley study) wound up its work yesterday. 
Another general assembly is due in January 
to look to him for guidance, 

Once upon a time he took leave as teacher 
of the Tom Hundley Bible Class at the 
Seventh Street Christian Church whenever 
the general assembly was in session, and I 
used to kid him that not even he could mix 
politics and religion. 

When the latest study began, I asked if he 
was on leave. He was pleasantly apprehen- 


sive that this one might be enough to make 
him lose his religion completely. 

Judge Morrissett has no hobbies. ‘Taxes 
are his business, and the main body of the 
law is his recreation. 

He still reads a lot—three newspapers, some 
magazines, and keeps up with Dick Tracy, 
Orphan Annie, Mark Trail, Judge Parker, 
and Mandrake. He uses television temper- 
ately,” the radio hardly at all. 

Judge Morrissett has made but one little 
concession to the passing years. He goes to 
bed at 10 now, instead of in the wee hours. 
But he's still old fashioned enough to go to 
his office every Saturday. 


Walter Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
November 2, 1963, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post, there appeared an article by 
eH on entitled “The Pitcher and the 

00 Hus 


The article concerns the great Walter 
Johnson, of Weiser, Idaho, who is best 
known for his career as a pitcher for the 
Washington Senator’s baseball team 
from 1907 to 1928, and the high school 
in Washington, D.C., that has been 
named in his memory. 

The Walter Johnson High School 
stands as a great tribute to one of Idaho’s 
outstanding citizens. As Mr. Addie has 
pointed out in his column, although the 
Walter Johnson High School was not 
completed until 1957, it has already be- 
come one of the finest in the country 
scholastically. I am sure that the cit- 
izens of Idaho join me in the pride we 
share in the naming of this fine school. 

ï ask that the full text of Mr. Addie's 
column be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PITCHER AND THE SCHOOL 
(By Bob Addie) 

There are high schools named for poets, 
Statesmen, authors, educators, inventors, 
military heroes, and saints, but, as far as 
I know, there is only one ever named for a 
baseball player. 

That would be Walter Johnson Senior High 
School in Bethesda out on Old Georgetown 
Road. It is a beautiful edifice and, like most 
schools throughout the country, already is 
being expanded. 

Walter Johnson High was finished in 1957 
but the population boom out that way has 
been tremendous. Years ago, when Walter 
Johnson, the man, was Washington's great 
pitcher, the Big Train,” as he was called, 
decided to settle out in the country. 
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He lived off Old Georgetown Road about 
a mile from the site of the high school named 
for him. Later on, he bought a 553-acre 
farm in Germantown, Md., and intended to 
spend the rest of his days there. 

It perhaps was instinctive for a Kansas 
farm boy to return to the soll which nur- 
tured him. Johnson was born in Humboldt, 
Kans., on November 6, 1887, which would 
have made him 76 next week. 

He died on December 10, 1946 and was 

buried on a dark, dreary, rainy day. It oc- 
curred to practically all the sportswriters 
who wrote his obituary that even the skies 
wept for the decent man who enriched base- 
ball with his records and his gentlemanly 
approach. 
It’s possible that some day St. Louls may 
name a school after Stan Musial, cut from 
the same nice-guy mold as Walter Johnson. 
Maybe it won't happen. Some people re- 
cently tried to name a street in St. Louis 
after Musial but the residents balked. 

There was no objection to naming the new 
school out on Old Georgetown Road for the 
man who was discovered in Wetser, Idaho, by 
a disabled catcher named Cliff Blankenship 
on a scouting tour. 

Blankenship had broken his finger in the 
summer of 1907. Never one to keep a fellow 
on the payroll idle, the Washington club 
sent Blankenship to Idaho to look at the 
P who had been touted by a 


Johnson was signed and joined the club 
immediately. His debut came on August 2, 
1907, and he lost to the Detroit Tigers, 3 to 2. 
He left the game trailing in the eighth by 2 
to 1 but his fame was assured. 

Years later, a testimonial dinner was held 
in Washington for the modest pitcher. Each 
man at the banquet wore a white ribbon with 
the inscription: “I saw Walter Johnson pitch 
his first game.” 

Of course, not many did. The crowd was 
estimated at 5,000 on the day Johnson broke 
in. Oddly enough, the man who was to set 
the alltime strikeout record of 3,497, struck 
out only 3 in his debut. 

Sir Walter pitched for 21 years and com- 
piled a record of 416 victories to 279 de- 
feats. Appropriately enough, he was among 
the first five selected to the Hall of Fame in 
1936. The others were Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb, 
Honus Wagner, and Christy Mathewson. 

It is possible that the high school named 
after Johnson will be more enduring than 
the niche he enjoys in the Hall of Fame. 
Certainly, Walter, a humble man, would have 
been proud that a great high school (Walter 
Johnson High already is among the finest 
in the country scholastically) should be 
named for him, 

There are many evidences of the baseball 
heritage of Walter Johnson High and it's 
nice to report that the authorities aren't a 
bit ashamed that they've been “saddled” 
with the name of a baseball player instead 
of a poet, statesman, et cetera. 

As you come into the main entrance of 
the high school, there is a waist-length por- 
trait of Walter showing him in his Washing- 
ton uniform. A spotlight shines on the 
placid features of the self-effacing farm boy 
who became a national sports hero. 

Underneath the portrait are two scuffed 
baseballs, each bearing the neat signature 
of Walter Johnson. 

There are other evidences of the high 
school’s tribute to the baseball hero. The 
yearbook is called “The Windup.” Students 
are urged to “make a pitch” for various 
clubs and activities. 

The students are constantly aware of their 
“patron saint” and seem to take delight in 
their uniqueness. 

Perhaps the deeds of Walter Johnson have 
been “writ on water,” but his fame is en- 
graved in the hearts of the young people for- 
ever. Walter Johnson remains ever young 
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with the young in heart. No man could 
have asked for a better epitaph and no man 
was more deserving. 


Youngest Army Pilot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a young 
native of Greenfield, Mass., is, according 
to reliable sources, the youngest pilot in 
the U.S. Army. It is always an in- 
teresting news story when a young 
man is the first in his chosen profession, 
or the youngest. An interesting article 
from the Greenfield, Mass., Recorder 
Gazette recently summarized the life 
and interest of James Sterling Neal, a 
flight officer in the Army aviation pro- 
gram, who will soon join the llth Air 
Assault Division at Fort Benning, Ga. 
With many residents of the First District 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pride in the accomplishments of 
this young man. The article follows: 

NEAL YOUNGEST PILOT In ARMY 


Greenfield can now boast that one of its 
natives is the youngest pilot in the Army. 

M. Sgt. Mike Cascone, station commander 
for Army recruiting in the county, today 
announced appointment of James Sterling 
Neal, 21, son of Mrs. Rosamand T. Neal, of 65 
Harrison Avenue, to warrant officer W-1 
in the Army aviation program as flight offi- 
cer. 
The first appointment from this area also 
makes Neal the youngest Army pilot. 

A 1960 graduate of Greenfield High School, 
Neal was a member of the varsity tennis and 
football teams 3 years. 

In September 1962, he enlisted in the guar- 
anteed warrant officer's Army aviation pro- 
gram for 2 years, in the flight training pro- 
gram. He completed 8 weeks of basic train- 
ing at Fort Ord, Calif., was sent to Fort 
Wolters, Tex., completed 4 weeks of pre- 
flight schooling and training. Then he suc- 
cessfully completed 27 weeks in the flight 
training rotary wing school and 16 additional 
weeks of armed helicopter tactics at Fort 
Wolters, with another 4 weeks of such train- 
ing at Fort Sill, Okla. 

On October 18, he was appointed a warrant 
Officer and given his flight wings. Neal 
started in a class of 120 candidates which 
graduated 46. 

Prior to entering the Army, he was an 
actor with Henry Wilson’s Agency, of Holly- 
wood, Calif. He is home on a 30-day leave 
visiting his mother and will report to Fort 
Benning, Ga. as a pilot in the llth Air 
Assault Division. 

Cascone said the warrant officer Army avia- 
tion program is open for a 2-year enlist- 
ment period for high school graduates who 
Open in this 


training which consists of 42 weeks of train- 
ing and schooling. 

“Individuals spend thousands of dollars 
to learn how to fly in either fixed wing or 
rotary wing alrcraft,” sald Cascone. “Here 
is a program in which young men can learn 
to fly, fulfill their military obligation, and 
become a warrant officer in the Army’s avia- 
tion program with an unlimited earning po- 
tential, including 30 days paid vacation 
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yearly. Where else can one top that?” asks 
Cascone, whose office is located at 27 Fed- 
eral Street. 


National Honor Society Incentive to 
Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, next week, 
November 10-16, is National Education 
Week, It was fitting that the House ap- 
proved the Conference Report on the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
in advance of the observance. It is also 
fitting to take note of the fine job that is 
being done by our high schools in pre- 
paring students for college. One key to 
continued interest in school and per- 
haps one of the keys to the dropout prob- 
lem is recognition of able students at 
the high school level. This job is being 
done by the National Honor Society. 
Founded 42 years ago, the National 
Honor Society today boasts 11,000 chap- 
ters in 50 States. Consistently high 
standards have contributed to the 
respect -with which the society is 
regarded by teachers, parents and stu- 
dents. A fine article outlining the his- 
tory and purposes of the National Honor 
Society appeared in the Lawrence, Mass., 
Eagle Tribune on October 31. Under 
unanimous consent I insert the article 
by George J. Gelineau in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

NATIONAL Honor Society INCENTIVE TO 

STUDENTS 


(By George J. Gelineau) 

“Tremendous. A real asset to the process 
of education and a true incentive for work 
in today's classroom.” 

Generally speaking, educators hereabouts 
feel this just about sums up their regard 
for the National Honor Society. 

A few are even more explicit. They see 
membership in the organization as the chal- 
lenge necessary to stimulate a peak effort 
by college-bound students—a graphic com- 
parison to the increasing high school drop- 
out rate. 

The society was founded 42 years ago to 
promote high scholarship, constructive lead- 
ership, purposeful service and worthy char- 
acter. In pursuing these objectives the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals has seen more than 11,000 chap- 
ters established throughout the 50 States 
with membership drawn from the 3 years of 
senior high schools. In addition there have 


been established over 2.500 chapters com- 


prising 9th and 10th grade pupils in Junior 
high schools and those from grades 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 in 6-year high schools. 

Over the years, the society has admin- 
istered a scholarship fund amounting to 
close to $350,000 and has provided scholar- 
ship awards as well as certificates of merit 
to outstanding students going to college. 
The association feels these identify most 
promising school youth annually and thus 
en them through scholarship to con- 
tinue their education. 

MEMBERSHIP RESTRICTED 


High school membership is restricted to 
a scholarship average of B or 85 percent, 
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or its equivalent. This level of achievement 
Must remain fixed. With this average as the 
focal point, the student then is. considered 
On service, leadership, and character. Elec- 
tion is by a chapter council comprising the 
Principal and members of the faculty. 

Members who fall below standards that 
Were the bases of election are promptly 
Warned. If a member falls in the next mark- 
ing period, the case la referred to the faculty 
Council and he is dismissed from 
membership. 

With this background in mind, let's see 
how the society has been received throughout 
this area, Of the Greater Lawrence public 
high schools, this city is the sole nonaffili- 
ate. The majority of parochial secondary 
Schools have formed chapters. The students 
themselves react favorably. 

One comment typifies their general feeling: 
“Athletes always were recognized for their 
ability. The brainy student never was made 
to feel that he or she was something special. 
The National Honor Society is the answer to 
the pride a school should share with pupils 
who hit the books instead of hitting the line 
On the gridiron.” 

INGALLS ENTHUSIASTIC 


Let's turn to the educators to see hcw they 
feel. Superintendent Walter B. Ingalls of 
Methuen is highly enthusiastic. He echoes 
the thoughts of the students. “Athletes gain 
glory on the field of play but not much of 
anything was ever done for the real pupil,” 
he says, as he points out that the National 
Honor Society has filled that void. 

The Methuen system even goes further. It 
awards a special pin to students on the honor 
Toll for two consecutive marking periods. 
“An added scholastic incentive,” comments 
the superintendent. “This pin and the so- 
ciety are Inspiring our kids to greater scho- 
lastic heights,” 

LAWRENCE PROGRAM 


In Lawrence, the picture is different. 

There are some facets that did not appeal 
to a study committee charged by the school 
board to look into the possibility of inau- 
Gurating the program for local students. 
Supt. James F. Hennessey, Asst. Supt. James 
A. Griffin and Headmaster Daniel F. Sullivan 
Considered the National Honor Society and 
the Pro-Merito Society, generally recognized 
as the top national organizations carrying 
Status for students accepted to membership. 

The subject was discussed pro and con 
for some time before the three men proposed 
& pin award through which Lawrence high 
students now are honored for their achieve- 
ments. Instead of membership in a society, 
the pupils are presented with an L pin 
Which, school Officials hope, will carry as 
Much status and give them as much deserved 
recognition as the L award does for star 
athletes. 

CITE DRAWBACKS 


The National Honor Society, though rec- 
Ognized as an outstanding organization by 
the local school administrators, has several 
drawbacks they felt placed it behind the L 
pin as far as an ideal award for local students 
was concerned. 

The three men were chiefly bothered by 
such items as the following: A charter fee 
which could be changed at the discretion of 
the national chapter (the amount); local 
Units must conform with all rules and regu- 
lations of the national organization * * * 
all pins, certificates, membership cards, 
rings, charms, and so forth for distribution 
to students must be purchased from the 
National headquarters * * * the organization 
sets up a percentage quota for membership, 
thus limiting the number of students who 
can qualify though they might have a top 
scholastic achievement. (L award affords 
More students an opportunity for recogni- 
tion). Overall, the three-man committee 
felt because of the interest shown by the 
faculty and students, the award was one 
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that would go further in affording recogni- 
tion for deserving boys and girls. 


GREAT INCENTIVE 


“A mark of distinction and a great incen- 
tive for good scholarship.” North Andover’s 
Supt. Douglas A. Chandler sums up his 
thoughts thusly. 

And, he adds: “Anything to, encourage 
scholarship among students is to be desired 
and achieved.” 

In Andover, Superintendent Edward I. 
Erickson finds that the National Honor So- 
ciety contributes a great deal to the life 
and stimulation of the student.” It is mcan- 
ingful and tiptop in every way,” he sayz. 

These are the thoughts of Greater Law- 
rence’s foremost educators. They agree that 
recognition for outstanding students ij a 
must. 

The National Honor Society is the answer 
in three of the four systems hereabouts. 


Bloody Road to Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVIS 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the bi- 
zarre and shocking developments in 
South Vietnam in connection with the 
overthrow of the Diem government by 
force should cause every Member of this 
House to pause and reflect on the moral 
character of our foreign policy in south- 
east Asia, In our striving to gain friends 
and influence around the world, we have 
always avoided practices which might 
resemble the Kremlin's brutal enforce- 
ment of its influence in the Soviet setel- 
lite nations. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
November 4 issue of the Chicago Daily 
News entitled “Bloody Road to Power,” 
sets forth appropriate and timely sub- 
jects for the administration to ponder 
in this dark hour. 

I am calling this editorial to the at- 
tention of my colleagues, the administra- 
tion, and others who are reflecting on 
this most recent development in Scuth 
Vietnam: 

Boop ROAD To POWER 

If the Communists had overthrown the re- 
gime in South Vietnam, murdered its rulers, 
and launched a day of pillage and destruc- 
tion, there would have been honor and 
mourning throughout the capitals of the 
West. Because this coup was led by 
Buddhists and the military, there was scme- 
thing close to rejoicing. 

This double standard is offensive to the 
moral principles we profess to be upho.ding 
in Vietnam, The odds are heavy that the re- 
volt had the approval, if not the active en- 
couragement, of American officials. The 
memory of Cuba’s Battista is too recent to 
permit any confidence that this bloody game 
necessarily produces favorable long-run re- 
sults. _ 

Viewed in the harsh realism of world power, 
however, it is probable that our immediate 
objectives in South Vietnam will proceed with 
more dispatch. Nevertheless, many Ameri- 
cans will experience the revulsion that some- 
times comes when one who's fond of roast 
beef happens to visit an abbatoir. 

We are fighting a political war in South 
Vietnam, and the Diem regime had lost the 
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support of the people. It was Diem who 
ousted the playboy Emperor Bao Dai, and de- 
fied Ho Chi Minh, the Vietnamese Commu- 
nist leader. Three years ago, Diem defeated 
an attempted coup by disgruntled military 
and civilian elements. He gained from the 
Parliament the right to rule by decree, which 
advanced into tyranny. His apparent dedi- 
cation to the prosecution of the war won the 
high approval of U.S. military leaders, and 
our policy became one of standing or falling 
with Diem. 

Recently, however, the diplomatic corps 
headed by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
came to the conclusion that removal of 
President Diem was essential to 8 
Thereupon began the economic and diplo- 
matic pressures upon him which made it 
clear to his opponents that a successor re- 
gime could have the prompt recognition of 
the United States. One of these pressures 
was to stop paying the elite corps which Diem 
used as a palace guard, and to insist that 
these troops be used against the Commu- 
nists. 

The smoke has not blown away sufficiently 
to reveal whether the new regime will have 
to carry the onus of having been contrived 
by the United States. It will surely be so 
labeled by the Communists and by Diem's 
supporters, too, as Mme. Nhu has already 
made clear, 

Perhaps it should be recalled that we are 
engaged in Vietnam because of our convic- 
tion that our interests would suffer grievously 
if Communist hegemony were further ex- 
tended in southeast Asia, But since we took 
over the burden the French were carrying in 
Indochina there has been one nal 
change in the world political outlook, 

That is the demonstration, through the 
growing hostility between Red China and 
the Soviet Union, that world communism 
does not necessarily speak with one voice 
and pursue identical objectives. It is just 
possible that Bertrand Russell was right all 
along, and that the ferment in Asia was far 
more pro-Asian and antiwhite than it was 
pro-Communist. 

It would be a fearful political risk for 
President Kennedy to speculate out loud on 
the possibility that we are committing 15,000 
troops and a half-billion dollars a year in 
Vietnam in quest of an unattainable end, 
namely, nations emotionally committed to 
Western politicoeconomic ideas. - 

But if the new regime in Vietnam achieves 
no more success than the old one against 
the Vietcong, some fundamental reappraisal 
will be in order. It is pointless to get so 
involved in the game that we lose sight of 
the stakes. And it is self-defeating to grow 
so avid in advancing our interests that we do 
not care how dirty our hands get in the 
process. 


To Sell Wheat or Not To Sell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, if it 
has done nothing more, the proposed sale 
of wheat to Russia has precipitated a 
great controversy among those with the 
greatest interest—the producers. 

The following reprint which appeared 
in the November 5 issue of Wall Street 
Journal raises some rather pertinent 
questions: 

UNCLE SUCKER? 

Many Americans apparently have convinced 

themselves that no harm will be done by 
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selling wheat to the Russians at the present 
time. Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
is said to have discovered through unofficial 
polls that three out of four farmers favor 
such sales to the Communists. A lot of 
other people have dug into public thinking 
on this, too, and they have discovered that 
farmers and others favor sales (1) to reduce 
the surplus, (2) to get some Red money, and 
(3) because someone else will sell wheat to 
them anyway, and it might as well be us. 
All of these are good capitalistic motives 
$ „ But they do overlook all political 
consequences of trade with the Communists, 
end that is dangerous at best, disastrous 
at worst. 
There is at least one farmer we know who 
hasn't overlooked the political repercussions 
stemming from wheat sales to the Soviets. 
Such repercussions occurred amazingly right 
on his farm on Tuesday, October 1, 1963. 
. That was the day that bread rationing was 
begun in Moscow, It was the day that Khru- 
shchey made a speech, and it was the day our 
farmer acquaintance decided to sell his soy- 
beans (not wheat). How all these things 
got linked together in a way that made our 
friend fighting mad is something every Amer- 
ican farmer should think about. 
First of all, the farmer called his local 
elevator and asked what it was paying for 
beans. The answer was $2.48 a bushel. The 
farmer said, “I'll be right in with a load, 
and pay my bill, too.” 
In Moscow, U.S.S.R., about that time, Pre- 
mier Khrushchey told his people; “If we use 
bread economically, the resources we have 
will be sufficient for the normal supply of 
the population.” This word, passed along 
like lightning to American grain traders, 
meant to them that U.S. wheat might not 
be needed at all. It scared them so much, in 
fact, that those contacted by our friend's 
country elevator withdrew all their bids on 
By the time our friend got to his 
elevator, asked for instructions to dump, his 
elevator wasn't buying any beans at any 
price. Not one bushel could he sell them. 
From the time he left his farm to the time 
he got to town, his market had evaporated. 
“Why?” he demanded. 
“Khrushchev says he doesn't want our 
wheat,” was the reply. 
And so, logically or illogically, depending 
on how you view it, the supersensitive soy- 
bean market momentarily went all to pieces. 
Our friend trucked his beans home, where 
he waited for the market to recover. He 
still wants to sell beans but is not one bit 
inclined to sell wheat to the Communists. 
It's not that simple,” he says. “If we sell 
them wheat in a regular manner, it would be 
all right. But every time we do something 
With those Communists, they make monkeys 
out of us. They made a monkey out of me 
on Tuesday. They're making monkeys out of 
our Government people right now. And the 
next thing you know, we won't be giving 
them permission to buy our grain, No, sir, 
we will be begging them to buy it. And then 
they will make it look as if they did us a big 
favor if they take it. 
- “Khrushchev planned the whole thing. He 

knew after four crop failures, he couldn't 
stand a fifth without buying free world 
grain. He did us the favor of signing a test 
ban treaty to soften us up. He dangled a 
wheat dollar in front of us and bought what 
he needed first in Canada. Next, like a 
smart buyer, he said he didn’t want it any- 
way. Now, when he permits us to sell him 
some wheat, we'll let him have it at a 20- 
percent discount and pay for it like a new 
car over 18 months. Khrushchev then will 
effectively have control of our farm markets, 
and grain dealers will dance at his command. 
Deal with the Communists? Not me,” he 
said. 

What our friend was saying, in other 
words, is that Communists use economics 

as a political weapon. Every trade serves a 
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dual purpose if they can make it do so. If 
we ignore or take lightly the political conse- 
quences of trade with Communist Russia, 
Uncle Sam will be Uncle Sucker again. It 
has happened so many, many times. Does 
it have to happen again?—Drovers Journal 
(Chicago). 


Art Hoppe in England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our favorite columnists does get arvund 
the world and makes noteworthy obser- 
vations wherever he may be. 

I believe the readers of the RECORD 
will find his comments during a recent 
visit to England of interest and quite 
amusing: 

WILL Oxrorp Lose Irs FACULTIES? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

OXFORD, ENGLAND.—The Labor Party, which 
is favored to win next year’s elections, is 
vaguely thinking about abolishing Oxford 
and Cambridge as the peculiarly British 
institutions they are and making them into 
“more normal universities.” Like “Oxford 
Normal” and “Cambridge Normal.“ I sup- 


pose. 

So naturally I hustled up here to see what 
was golng to be abolished. And after a 
day's tour my sympathies lie with the Labor 
Party. Or at least with the Labor Party 
official who might have to come up here to 
abolish the place, I can see him now, a 
plain-talking Yorkshireman probably, as he 
marches into the offices, say, of the president 
of Magdalen College. 

Official: Nice college you've got here, sir. 
Bit of a shame to see old Magdalen go.” 

President: “We pronounce it ‘Mawdlin,' 
old boy. And the demies will be sorry to hear 
of your plans. We've got about 50 now, you 
know. All topnotch scholars.” 

Official: “All studying hard in their class- 
rooms now that the Michaelmas term has 
started, eh?“ 

President: “‘Mikklemuss.’ And we don't 
have classrooms. None of the colleges do, in- 
cluding All Souls. Which doesn't have any 
students either.“ 

Official: “Odd bit, that. Well, if you'll 
kindly call the presidents of the colleges 
together“ 

President: “You mean the 21 old colleges, 
probably; sorry, but only 4 have presidents. 
Two are run by masters, two by rectors, three 
by provosts, four by principals, one by a dean 
and five by wardens, including Wadham (pro- 
nounced ‘Waddum’') which is run by the 
wahden of Waddum. Of course that does 
not include the three new foundations, five 
permanent private halls, five societies of 


women students and Nuffield College, which 


was only founded in 1937 so we haven't fig- 
ured out yet what it is precisely.” 

Official: “Now look here, sir; enough of 
that. We plan to abolish this here university 
and——" 

President: “Oh, the university. You're in 
the wrong place, old boy. You'll want to 
see the bedels.” 

Official: The beetles?” 

President: “Righto. The bedels of the 
Hebdomadal Council. I suppose you might 
say they run the university.” 

Official: “Now we're getting somewhere. 
We'll have the beetles demolish the colleges 
and“ 
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President: “Oh, you can't do that. The 
university has no control over the colleges. 
It merely provides lecture halls and labora- 
tories through the faculties, which in 
turn——" 

Official: “Never mind, sir. 
go abolish Cambridge first.” 

President: “Good, But hold off until they 
celegrate May Week, won't you? After all, 
that doesn't come till the middle of June.” 

So I think Oxford and Cambridge are safe. 
They have that enduring quality of all Brit- 
ish institutions. Which endure, if you ask 
me, because nobody can understand them 
well enough to abolish them. Including the 
British, 


I've decided to 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, Oct, 29, 
1963] 
We AMERICANS ARE UNQUESTIONABLE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WILTON Park, ENGLAND.—It's high time I 
got back to telling you what an international 
conference is like, And you'd like it. It's a 
lovely life. 

We have breakfast at 8:30; read the news- 
papers; have tea; attend a 2-hour morning 
session; eat lunch; chat, stroll, or play ten- 
nis; have tea; attend a 2-hour afternoon 
session; eat dinner; attend a 2-hour evening 
session; and chat and drink until 11. It's 
not only pleasant, but stimulating. Because 
if you've never attended an international 
conference before, you've got a lot to learn. 

Like how to ask questions. 

Nothing’s more important. You see, they 
send these truly brilliant experts down from 
London for each session—ministers, scien- 
tists, economists, and the like. The expert 
opens the session with an hour-long extem- 
poraneous address. And then the warden of 
Wilton Park, Dr. H. Koeppler, who is kind of 
our den mother, invites us to ask the expert 
questions. And while our warden is not 
only a highly Intelligent but very kindly 
man, he dearly loves us to ask questions. Or 
else. 

Unfortunately, when his eye lights sternly 
on me, the only question I can think of put- 
ting to the expert might be phrased: “What, 
Lord Curmudgeon, in hell were you talking 
about?” 

This would be very bad form. It's not sọ 
much the question. It's the way I put it. 
The proper method is to begin by telling the 
expert what you think. Or, more accurately, 
what a lot of other people think. Like: 
“There is a considerable body of opinion in 
East Peoria, Sir Jocelyn, as confirmed by 16 
Gallup polls, a WCTU survey, and the entrails 
of a love-sick sheep, that And so 
forth. And if you go on for at least 10 min- 
utes, you can then ask him what the hell he 
was talking about. Because nobody will be 
listening. Including the expert. Who will 
use his turn at the microphone, anyway, to 
make a point he forgot to make in his 
speech. Such as the increased egg produc- 
tion in western Oxfordshire. 

Of course, how you ask your 10-minute 
question depends on your nationality. If 
you are Spanish, you must include a defense 
of Spain’s economic development. The Por- 
tuguese are different. They must include a 
defense of Portugal's colonial policy. 

The Italians just get emotional and never, 
ever mention statistics. The French are pre- 
cisely the same except they're very belliger- 
ent about it. The Germans, on the other 
hand, must do nothing but cite figures in 
their 10-minute questions. Which invariably 
take 20 minutes to ask, due to the length of 
German verbs and the requirement that any 
public statement in German must be sop- 
orific. As for the British, they don’t care 
what they say as long as they phrase it 
properly. 

That leaves us Americans. Well, we just 
kind of bumble along, asking brief questions 
out of naive curiosity and usually uninten- 
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tionally offending one group or another. 
Honestly, with the way we conduct ourselves 
at these international conferences, I can't 
understand how we Americans could pos- 
sibly have a friend left in the world. 

And yet every night at the bar after the 
Sessions, our European friends gather warmly: 
around us. Such surprisingly forgiving peo- 
Ple. Really, it’s a privilege to keep on buy- 
ing them drinks. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 30, 
1963] 
A Frenvish New COMMUNIST POLICY 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WILTON Pank, ENGLAND-—Oh, that Mr. 
Khrushchev is a sly dog. He's one-upped us 
again. Remember how Mr. Kennedy mag- 
Nanimously suggested United States-Soviet 
Cooperation in the moon race? So it would 
€nd in a tie? At last we have Mr. Khru- 
shchey’s answer: Nyet. The proud Russian 
People, he says proudly, will settle for noth- 
ing less than total defeat. 

“We do not want to compete in sending 
People to the moon,” he now says blandly. 
And as for the Americans $40 billion effort 
to get there first: “We wish them,” he adds 
Politely, “luck.” 

There goes peaceful coexistence. We are 
faced, fellow Americans, with a far more 
fiendish Communist policy: competitive un- 


ce. 

Oh, it strikes at the one weakness in the 
American character. For while we are im- 
bued with the will to win, we can’t stand 
licking somebody who isn't trying. Com- 
Petitive unresistance, let me warn you, will 
sap our will to resist. 

And if there are skeptics, let me merely 
Point out that already our Congressmen are 
Saying we.must stop trying so hard to get 
to the moon. If the Communists aren't 
Tacing us, they ask, why should we go? 80 
already, by conceding us victory, Mr. Khru- 
shchey has thrown our whole moon program 
into grave danger. 

This initial smashing success of competi- 
tive unresistance is bound to lead the Krem- 
lin on. First, of course, they will give up 
Competing with us for the loyalties of the 
Poor countries. At a stroke, they will knock 
Off Soviet aid to 47 nations from Aardvarkia 
to Zululand. 

You can imagine the reaction of our Con- 
Sressmen: “And I want to say, gentlemen, 
that if this here Aardvarkia ain't good 
enough for the Commies, it ain't good enough 
for us.” And there goes our whole foreign 
ald program. 

Eventually, in self defense, we would be 
forced into trying to beat the Communists 
at their own game. Just as we always have. 
Oh, I can see the press dispatches flowing 
in now: 

Moscow.—Premier Khrushchev today an- 
nounced the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from East Berlin. “So who,” he said in a 
major policy statement, “needs it?” 

Wasuincron.—Presicent Kennedy retali- 
ated tonight by abandoning West Germany 
and tossing in France. “My only regret,” he 
Said with a brave smile, “is that we have 
but one General de Gaulle to give for our 
country.” 

Moscow.—Soviet troops marched home 
from the Balkans and Cuba today. A White 
House announcement giving up Mississippi 
Was expected momentarily, Meanwhile, the 
dismantlement of Russian rockets continued 
at a feverish pace ana 

Oh, there’s no question about it, This 
new Kremlin policy of competitive unresist- 
ance will cripple our whole foreign policy. 
For, as you know, we do absolutely nothing 
in the world today unless it “aids in the fight 
against communism.” And if they won't 
fight? 

Of course, we could do some things for 
Other reasons, Like maybe feeding people 
because they're hungry. Or reaching for the 


moon because we believe the future of our 
race lies in the stars. But would Congress 
buy that? Nonsense. It’s unrealistic. 

So I say we must meet this new Soviet 
threat head on. We must abolish our moon 
program, knock off foreign aid and do our 
utmost, fellow Americans, to make our Na- 
tion a second-rate power. But cheer up. 
I'm certain we can count on Congress. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 31, 
1963 
OUR SCANDALS ARE A REAL SCANDAL 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Lonpon.—What a lucky break. Here is 
this high-level Government sex scandal 
breaking in Washington. And here I am in 
England, mother of parliaments, cultural 
center of the English-speaking world, and 
home of the high-level Government's sex 
scandal. 

Being an ace newsman, my first thought 
was, naturally: “An analytical piece.” And 
my second, of course: “Miss Christine Rice- 
Cristies.". Who is, undeniably, a leading ex- 
pert on the whole subject. With incredible 
luck I managed to catch Miss Rice-Cristies 
alone in the salon of her mews house. Be- 
tween appointments with her lawyer and her 
publisher. 

“What can I do for you, Love?” she asked, 
sinking into her Louis Cinq sofa and cross- 
ing one scantily clad knee over the other. 
“A magazine series? A Sunday supplement 
article?” 

No, I said, I was seeking her expert analy- 
sis of this big sex scandal in Washington in- 
volving this beautiful German girl and 
*** “What did she do?” inquired Miss 
Rice-Cristies, showing interest. Well, I said, 
nobody seemed to know, but she was denying 
it vigorously. 

“A shame that,” said Miss Rice-Cristies. 
“A denial always hurts book sales later. And 
who is the Cabinet Minister involved? War 
Ministers are best. But I supposed even an 
Under Secretary would do in a pinch.” 

Well, I said, we did not exactly have a 
Cabinet Minister involved. But the name 
of Mr, Bobby Baker was cropping up. And 
he used to be secretary to the Senate ma- 
jority leader. 

“Really?” she said, suppressing a yawn. 
“Pretty small potatoes, if you ask me. But 
go ahead, love. Tell me the parts about the 
girls in the pool and the whippings and the 
nude man in the mask. I am sure you 
Americans must have come up with some- 
thing new.” 

Well, I said, very hangdog, there was not 
much of that so far. But we had hopes. 
Mr. Baker's secretary was once named “Miss 
Peace.” And we ace newsmen had dug up 
incontrovertible evidence proving his chauf- 
feur was arrested last year for speeding. But 
other than that, I admitted, the scandal 
seemed mostly over financial deals. 

“Oh, simple corruption,” said Miss Rice- 
Cristies with a sniff. “Is not that just like 
you Yanks? Really, no offense, but you have 
no talent at all for a proper scandal. Lack 
of tradition, I suppose. Now when you look 
back over a thousand years of English his- 
tory, think of the glorious names that leap 
from the pages: Lady Hamilton, Nell Gwyn, 
Lady Castlemaine * * * I say, how is that for 
a title? ‘Me and Nell Gwyn.“ Do run along, 
love. I have to write.” 

Alas, it is true. And you can not blame 
the British for looking down their noses at 
our lack of cultural traditions. But we keep 
trying. And as a patriotic American I can 
only hope this current Washington scandal 
will blossom passionately. Can we not link 
Mr. L. B. What's-his- name with Madame 
Nhu? Or something? 

For while I love the British dearly, at the 
moment they are insufferable. Oh, I do not 
mind a whit their superiority in manners, 
dress, and language. But if there is one 
thing I cannot stand, it is their sexler-than- 
thou attitude. 
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Soviet Inhumanity to Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, every 
American citizen who today breathes the 
air of freedom is truly indebted to Haym 
Salomon, whose great financial assist- 
ance to the cause of the American Revo- 
lution left his family practically penni- 
less at his death in 1785. 


Were he alive today, Salomon would 
undoubtedly be in the forefront demand- 
ing that the persecution of his Jewish 
coreligionists in the U.S. S. R., along 
with the oppression of the other captive 
states, be publicized and acted upon in 
the United Nations. He would also have 
found it ironic that the nation which he 
helped to establish would later condone 
by silence and inaction a program of 
persecution similar to the one he fought 
and detested. 


The following two items graphically 
illustrate just one aspect of Soviet op- 
pression against the Jewish people. The 
letter to the editor of the Chicago (III.) 
Sentinel and the news item from the 
Urbana (II.) Jewish Chronicle, should 
be thoroughly digested by all those who 
favor the sale of wheat to Russia, while 
at the same time remaining strangely 
silent concerning the persecution of the 
Jewish, and other captive, peoples. - 

To help publicize this program of So- 
viet inhumanity to man, I include the 
following items in the RECORD: 

WHY PLACE BREAD IN THE MOUTHS OF THOSE 
WHO WON'T GIvE US Marzo? 

Dran Evrror: For the past few weeks the 
American press has made headlines over the 
probable sale of wheat to the Communists. 
All seem to forget the Russian drive to bury 
us. The most successful plan of burying the 
Jews spiritually, culturally, and ethnically in 
Russia may give further comfort to anti- 
Semites here and abroad. 

Should we as Jews in the United States 
sit back and condone the placing of bread 
in the mouths of Communists who condemn 
Jews to jail sentences for buying a piece of 
matzo? Buying matzo or a Jewish religious 
book earns the buyer a sentence of 10 years; 
but will Khrushchey and his fellow party 
members get a sentence to Siberia for buy- 
ing wheat from American speculators? Ab- 
solutely not. 

If there is one thing that oppressors hate, 
it is that of being constantly exposed. Put 
the pressure on. Write the Agriculture De- 
partment in Washington. Tell the admin- 
istration what you think. This is not a 
case of beating a dead horse. The Commu- 
nists will give ground only if you show sufi- 
cient opposition. The Jew who is a libertar- 
ian for everybody else surely owes it to him- 
self in terms of self-respect to rise up in 
wrath. 

Sincerely your, 
MEYER WIDREVITZ. 
Moscow Court UPHOLDS CONVICTION OF JEWS 
FOR HOME-BAKED MATZOTH 

Lonpon (WNS).—Three Russian Jews who 
„S K 
ranging 6 months to 1 year for selling 
home-baked matzoth had their appeal turned 
down by the appeals court in Moscow, ac- 
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cording to reports reaching here from the 
Soviet Union. 

The convicted Jews were Golko Bogo- 
molny, a Jewish ritual butcher, who received 
a 1-year penalty, 52-year-old Klavdia Blykh- 
man and 59-year-old Mrs. Malka Brio, who 
each got 6 months. The Soviet Union had 
forbidden bakeries to bake matzoth for 
Passover, but there were semiofficial intima- 
tions that Jews could bake in their homes. 
In fact, the chief rabbi of Moscow so stated 
in one of his sermons in which he said Jews 
would not remain without matzoth since 
they could bake their own. It was believed 
among Moscow's Jews that the chief rabbi 
would not have made that statement unless 
it were previously cleared with authorita- 
tive sources. The three convicted Jews 
denied they were selling the matzoth, claim- 
ing they baked the matzoth for distribution 
among Jewish neighbors. During their trial, 
their lawyer called the court's attention to 
the fact that Christian religious groups in 
the Soviet Union were treated less harshly 
in their religious observances. 

The three Jews, it was reported, are 
Planning to carry their appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the Russian Federated Re- 
public. 


Foreign Policy Assailed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter appeared in the New 
York Times and is dated September 24, 
1963. 

The letter is written by former Con- 


gressman Hamilton Fish, who served on’ 


the Foreign Affairs Committee during 
his term of office. 

The letter is timely and shows Mr. 
Fish's continued interest in the foreign 
policy of our country: 

New York, N.Y. 
September 24, 1963. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSAILED 


To The EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

President Kennedy admits the responsibil- 
ity for the tragic fiasco at the Bay of Pigs, 
but does he admit his responsibility for de- 
stroying the Monroe Doctrine and permitting 
thousands of Russian soldiers, contrary to its 
traditional principles, to organize Cuba into 
a fortress, build submarine bases and head- 
quarters for Communist propaganda in 
South and Centeral America? 

Does he admit the responsibility for the 
shambles in South Vietnam, where gangsters 
in the pay of the CIA are waging a religious 
war and undermining the will in the people 
to fight communism? 

Senator Robert Taft issued a public state- 
ment just before he died warning the United 
States against sending American soldiers into 
Southeast Asia, where we would be vastly 
outnumbered by Communist guerrillas who 
could live on a handful of rice in the jungles 
but were grave fighters and could trigger a 
rifle. 

The time has come for an agonizing reap- 
praisal of our spending over $1 million a day, 
10,000 miles away in South Vietnam, while 
12,000 Rusian soldiers help build communism 
into a powerful military and propaganda 
weapon at our very doorstep. 

Why does not the administration demand 
that all Russian soldiers and technicians be 
withdrawn from Cuba by the end of this year, 
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and in case of refusal by the Soviet Govern- 
ment openly arm and equip Cubans in Flor- 
ida and in Central American countries and 
organize a powerful force for the liberation 
of Cuba from the cancer of communism? 

President Kennedy is a young man of many 
words and more alibis. The American people 
are watching and waiting, and their patience 
is nearly exhausted. 

HAMILTON FISH, 

(Norx.— The writer of the above was a Re- 
publican Member of Congress from 1920 to 
1945.) 


Christmas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement by 
the Association of Artists for Freedom: 


CHRISTMAS 


We believe in Christmas, because it is the 
birthday of the Prince of Peace and brother- 
hood; the birthday of the Christ who 
chased the moneychangers from the temple; 
who said, Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
who said, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, for such is the Kingdom of Heav- 
en.” This is the Christ we will celebrate; 
the great Jewish carpenter-philosopher who 
was born in a manger in Bethlehem. 

Thousands of atrocities committed against 
humanity and the Negro people from slay- 
ery to the present time, have gone unpun- 
ished. And now we are mocking the Prince 
of Peace; throwing bombs in the Holy Place 
of God; blasting the brains of His children 
against the high walls of His tabernacle in 
Birmingham; turning His day of days into 
a sabbath ritual of blood and destruction. 
We are guilty. Not only those who planted 


the bomb, but those who condone injustice . 


and segregation and thereby give it sanction; 
those who profit from it and those who do 
not work to eradicate it. We are all guilty. 
And who among us can participate in life 
as usual, in business as usual, or even 
Christmas as usual? S 

Let us celebrate Christmas this year in a 
way that will bear witness to the life and 
the love of Jesus. Let us recreate from His 
life that image including all the Adams 
and Eves and their countless generations. 
Let us repent this most recent of our crimes 
against humanity and God; the murder of or 
tender six of Birmingham, with the fervent 
determination that it will never be 60, or 600, 
6,000, or another 6 million. 

This year we will give our children the 
profoundest gift of all; the gift of truth, 
which is the gift of love. And we will have 
the duty to tell them that Santa will not 
come this year because he is in mourning for 
the children of Birmingham, who will get 
no gifts this year or the next year or the 
next. And for the children too young to 
understand we will make gifts and toys with 
our hands from boxes and cans and string 
and last year’s toys and paste and paint and 
wood and love. 

To the sellers of trees and trains and pins 
and pianos, we urge you to understand and to 
pledge with us, that this Christmas shall 
come from our hearts and minds, not from 
our pocketbooks. To the ones who must give 
something, notwithstanding, we urge you 
to give to the organizations and institutions 
working to build and strengthen the moral 
and religious fiber of our Nation. 
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It is in this spirit that we ask all Americans 
of all colors, creeds, and religions, to join us 
im this determination to put Christ back into 
Christmas and His great life back into moral 
and religious perspective. 

JAMES BALDWIN, 

Ossre Davis, 

Ruby DEE, 

ODETTA GORDAN, 

JOHN O. KILLENS, 

Lovis Lomax, 
Association of Artists for Freedom. 


Changes in Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
view of the American public is often 
quite distinct from the mental atmos- 
phere existing in Washington, and is 
clearly evident by adverse public reac- 
tion to the cleverly glamorized domestic 
and foreign policy schemes of the ad- 
ministration. 

The Blue Island Sun-Standard, an 
independent community newspaper 
serving the south suburban area of 
Cook County, Il, in a timely and 
scholarly editorial sums up the public 
appraisal of the general Washington 
legislative scene. I feel it is especially 
appropriate, dramatizing as it does pub- 
lic approval of congressional independ- 
ence of the executive branch. I insert 
the editorial into the Recorp at this 
point: 


CHANGES IN THINKING 

The tortuous progress that the administra- 
tion's tax reduction bill has been making 
toward eventual enactment provides a sig- 
nificant and interesting example of changes 
in thinking that have been taking place in 
this country, and in Congress. 

The tax bill is at the very heart of Mr. 
Kennedy’s economic program. It is, he 
argues again and again, the essential force 
needed to stimulate economic growth, to pro- 
vide more goods and services, to create more 
jobs, to increase the general standard of liv- 
ing, and to strengthen the Nation all along 
the line. 

The President and his advisers would have 
had good reason to believe that a tax re- 
duction bill would make its way through 
Congress with much less difficulty than in 
the present case. In the past, tax reduction 
has offered about as sure-fire an appeal as 
anything could. Bills have gone through 
with next to no debate. Here is the most 
tangible of all ways, Congress has felt, to 
make the folks back home hap) 

It is very different now—not ause tax 
reduction isn't wanted. It is. But there is 
grave concern over how best to achieve it 
without creating new and formidable dang- 
ers. 
It is argued, for instance, that balanced 
budgets are a shibboleth, and that deficits 
can be almost a way of fiscal life for a na- 
tion without undermining its economic 
strength and stability. In other words, in 
effect, this theory holds that a nation is 
not comparable to a business or family. It is 
something to which the usual rules do not 
apply. But this theory has not been tested, 
and a great many people believe that the 
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Policy which would follow its acceptance 
Could be absolutely disastrous. 

There is strong feeling that any tax cut 
should be accompanied by a proviso that 
Federal expenditures also be reduced, and 
that the administration pledge itself to hold 
spending during coming fiscal years to a 
Stated amount. An amendment to this end 
Was defeated in the House, but by a com- 
Paratively narrow margin. 

There is also the belief that even an $11 
Dillion overall tax cut would not mean a 
Breat deal to the average family, and would 
not materially spur spending and purchas- 
ing. A corollary here is that the whole tax 
System needs drastic overhaul, and that this 
should come first. 

The tax bill—considerably amended—has 
Passed the House. But it is due for some 
rough manhandling in the Senate, where 
Senator Brrp is chairman of the all-impor- 
tant Finance Committee. There is a good 
Chance, perhaps even a likelihood, that no 
action will be taken this year. And, now, 
Senate priority has been given to civil rights 
legislation. 

Actually, very little of the administration's 
domestic legislation program has gone any- 
Where at all. Parts of it—such as medicare 
and aid to education—seem absolutely dead, 
at least for the time being. Other parts, 
Such as the training plan for young people 
and urban mass transportation, are in a 
sickly condition. 

Some of the administration's most dra- 
Matic ideas are finding the reception cool, 

. The man-on-the-moon project is one. 
A price tag of some $40 billion has been 
tied to it, though no one can really know 
now just what the cost would be, or if it is 
Practical at all. In any event, more and 
More opposition is appearing, on the grounds 
that the gains would be tenuous at best, and 
that this is no time to devote so gigantic 
a sum of money and resources to It. 

In sum, the mood of this long-sitting Con- 
Gress can be fairly said to be one of growing 
Caution. “Make haste slowly” comes pretty 
Close to being its motto. 


The Tax Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr, WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Proposed tax cut is a matter of interest 
to the people of my district. For this 
Treason I have made the proposal the sub- 
ject of my October newsletter. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave 

extend my remarks I include my 
newsletter, as well as the paragraphs en- 
titled “As I See It” in the RECORD: 
THE Tax Cur 

In your replies to my annual question- 
naire, 47 percent of you said we should cut 
taxes only if spending is reduced, 39 percent 
Said we should balance the budget and re- 
duce the national debt, and 14 percent said 
to cut taxes regardless of a deficit. 

Well, the House of Representatives has 
done the latter—but not with my vote. 

We have passed a tax cut bill (300 pages) 

the amount of $10 billion with almost a 
built-in guarantee of a deficit of $9 billion 
for each of the next 2 years, 

Now maybe it makes good economic sense 
to some people to reduce income and at the 
Same time to increase spending, with the 
idea of achieving prosperity—but, not to me, 
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I think it’s the quickest way to bankruptcy. 

I've written to you before about the loss 
of our gold, the loss of confidence in the dol- 
lar among foreign creditors and have indi- 
cated the steps I thought necessary to cor- 
rect this situation. Spending money we 
haven't got for things we don't need isn’t 
one of them. 

I believe that taxes are too high. I be- 
lieve they should be reduced, but I also be- 
lieve Government spending must be reduced 
or at least held in check, at the same time. 

When this bill was up for consideration 
we tried to do just that. We offered a pro- 
posal which would require the President to 
assure the Congress that Government spend- 
ing would be held to $97 billion this year 
and $98 billion next year. It seemed to me 
this would leave plenty of room for all neces- 
sities and in no way could be called a “fru- 
gal” or “austere” budget. But, when this 
proposal come to a vote there were 199 “for” 
and 226 “against.” 

Sure, a letter from the President was read 
which stated he was all for economy and 
would hold down spending, but at the same 
time this letter was being read, the Presi- 
dent on his “nonpolitical” tour of the West 
was suggesting new programs which, if au- 
thorized, would add up to more than $2 
billion. 

I hope the Congress and the President will 
hold Government spending in the next 2 
years and that we can spend less than we 
take in. You can be sure I'll help. I hope 
you will too. 

Sincerely yours, 
Congressman JACK WESTLAND. 


As I See Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 

Washington, D.C., is well known as a city 
of conventions, This past week we have had 
around 8,000 bankers attending the Ameri- 
can Bankers Convention, including my older 
brother, Mr. John F. Geis, senior vice presi- 
dent of the First Security National Bank of 
Beaumont, Tex. He took time during the 
convention to play golf, once at Columbia 
Country Club and once at Burning Tree 
Club. At Columbia he was honored by being 
given the use of former Vice President 
Nixon’s locker and at Burning Tree former 
President Eisenhower's locker. This is what 
he had to say: “It was rather interesting to 
me to note that in Nixon's locker all I found 
was a bottle of Pepto-Bismol, and in Eisen- 
hower's locker there was a little book titled 
“How To Play Golf.” 

Also during the banker’s convention, we 
met Mr. Bentley Hahn, brother-in-law of a 
banker and a career officer in the U.S. Post 
Office Department. He was introduced as 
the originator of the ZIP code, which he says 
will save the Government $15 million in the 
longrun. This caused comment by a banker 
who had just become the grandfather of a 
little girl. The parents picked out a name 
for a boy, so the grandfather wrote her a 
letter giving her a number, until she got 
a name. He also gave her his ZIP code num- 
ber, and said he wanted her to remember 
that she came from a highly respected, 
original ZIP code family. 


Donna Waugh: Heroine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
waters of St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands last spring a young lady of 25 
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provided a display of raw courage that 
will stand alongside other great acts of 
bravery that have marked our country’s 
history. Donna Waugh swam into the 
surf of Magens Bay to pull a friend—a 6- 
foot Navy ensign—away from an attack- 
ing killer shark. For her ‘‘extreme dar- 
ing and heroism” Miss Waugh was 
recently presented with the Nation’s 
highest lifesaving award, the Treasury 
Department's Gold Medal. To give her 
brave act the widest possible recognition, 
I am inserting in the Recorp this report 
of it from the November 1, 1963, issue of 
Time magazine. 
Tre HEROINE 


Donna Waugh and John Gibson met last 
spring in the Virgin Islands. Both were 25; 
she, a blonde, blue-eyed Wall Street market 
analyst on vacation, and he, a 6-foot Navy 
ensign taking underwater demolition train- 
ing. 
On April 21, John had the day off and went 
with Donna to St, Thomas' Magens Bay. As 
he swam 100 feet from shore, she strolled 
leisurely on the beach—until she heard 
John scream. Around him the water frothed 
and reddened sickeningly; he was being 
attacked by a killer shark. 

Without a moment's hesitation the 5-foot 
4-inch, 110-pound girl ran into the surf 
and swam to John's side. “Get out of the 
water. Get out of the water,” he pleaded 
with her, even in his agony. Donna ignored 
his cries, pulled him toward shore with the 
aid of another swimmer. The shark followed, 
still in a murderous frenzy. 

On the beach, one arm mangled, a hip 
gone, and his legs mutilated, John Gibson 
died. Donna was not with him. She had 
gone for help. 

Last week, for “extreme daring and hero- 
ism,” Donna Waugh received the Nation's 
highest lifesaving award—the Treasury De- 
partment's Gold Medal—at a brief ceremony 
in New York. Said she quietly: “There's no 
doubt that I would do the same thing if it 
occurred again.” 


Colorado Steel Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der a proclamation issued by Hon. John 
A. Love, Governor of Colorado, we re- 
cently celebrated Colorado Steel Week in 
our State. I am very proud to have the 
Pueblo plant of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp. located in my district. Steel 
has played a most important part in the 
growth and development of Colorado. 

Mr. Ralph C. Taylor, one of our lead- 
ing writers of Colorado, has written an 
article entitled “Colorado and Steel 
Round Out First 100 Years.” This ar- 
ticle is of general interest and contains 
some important facts the 
steel industry. I include the same in my 
remarks: 

COLORADO AND STEEL Rounp Our Fmsr 100 
Years 
(By Ralph C. Taylor) 

Colorado is the steel State. It was born 
at the same time as steel, a century ago. In 
those 100 years the everyday life of the 
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American people has changed more than 
that of any people during any similar period 
in world history. We passed from one form 
of civilization to another, from the iron age 
to the steel age. 

The principal element of growth and prog- 
ress in America has been steel. Colorado has 
played a special role in the drama of steel, 
because it is the home of the West's first 
steel industry, which today is the ninth in 
rank among the Nation's producers of steel. 
Colorado steel has taken the lead in building, 
not only Colorado, but all of the Western 
States. 

Iron has been utilized by man since 1300 
B.C. The Egyptians found meteorites that 
the heat of flight had refined into almost 
pure iron. They learned that this metal 
from heaven could be duplicated by cooking 
certain kinds of ore in a hot fire. Primitive 
men discovered they could shape iron into 
useful things that made life less complex. 
Self-preservation and protection always be- 
ing one of the first thoughts of human be- 
ings, it was not surprising that a decorated 
iron dagger was found in the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen, who was buried about 1,350 
years before the Christian era. Twenty-six 
hundred years later iron still was so precious 
that the cooking pots and frying pans were 
kept with the royal jewels in England. 

STEEL BROUGHT WORLD POWER 

China and India developed iron from ore, 
supplanting bronze. Iron weapons first were 
used by the Hittite Army about 1300 B.C. 
India had a method of making steel in 350 
B.C. and produced surgical instruments. 
Steel from India was used in Syria to make 
the historic swords of Damascus. Iron and 
steel, especially in weapons and armor, made 
it possible for the Romans to become a world 
power. 

Crude charcoal furnaces of masonry were 
used in European iron making in A.D, 1350. 
The introduced the use of coke in 
1619. Sir Walter Raleigh found iron ore 
on an island near the North Carolina coast 
in 1585, but no iron was produced until 1643 
at Saugus, Mass. Virginians built a fur- 
nace at Falling Creek in 1622, but the day 
the iro: was to begin Indians wiped 
out the colony and destroyed the furnace. 

America's few blast furnaces produced 1 
to 6 tons of pig iron each a day until the 
1850's, when larger furnaces were built. In 
the 1880's, when the first iron was made in 
Pueblo, Americans proudly boasted of blast 
furnaces that turned out 100 tons of pig tron 
in 24 hours, Today many blast furnaces 
produce 1,500 tons a day. 

Although steelmaking was known 2,000 
years ago, the crude methods were so costly 
that steel could be used only for making 
knives, axes, razors, swords and armor, Lay- 
ers of iron bars and charcoal were packed 
in small furnaces and after three or four 
days of burning the metal reached 2,000°. 
The red heat was maintained for 7 to 12 days. 
Two-percent carbon steel resulted. 

The iron age ended about 1860 with the 
beginning of the steel age. The experi- 
ments of William Kelly, starting in 1847 in 
Kentucky, and Henry Bessemer, beginning 
in 1854 in England, disclosed that a blast of 
cold air could help produce a greater heat 
in making steel. The bessemer type of con- 
verters were used extensively through the 
first decade of this century. 

FIRST COLORADO RAILS IN 1882 

A bessemer converter was used by the 
Colorado Coal & Iron Co. on April 12, 1882, 
when Colorado dignitaries watched the roll- 
ing of the first steel rails in the West. This 
took place in what today is Pueblo. At that 
time the small community near the new 
steel mill was called Bessemer in honor of 
the Englishman whose steelmaking process 
was being used. 

The open hearth method of making steel, 
invented by Englishman William Siemens, 
was introduced in the Pueblo mills in 1902. 
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Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. was among the 
Nation’s first steel companies in building 
oxygen converters 2 years ago—reducing 
from hours to minutes the time required to 
make steel—and at the same time producing 
a higher quality product, 

In 1860, the birth year of the steel age, 
America was an agricultural nation. It was 
a second-rate manufacturing nation. Colo- 
rado's settlement had begun only the pre- 
vious year with the discovery of gold. There 
was practically no metal in the State. It is 
ironic that the gold rush brought men to the 
Rockies seeking wealth from gold, but the 


digging of that metal could only be done eco- * 


nomically by devising equipment of iron and 
steel. 

For more than half a century gold and 
silver were generating wealth for Colorado, 
but it had to be converted into steel and iron 
for the building of an empire. While East- 
ern States moved slowly after their found- 
ing, they entered the accelerated steel age 
with swaddling Colorado. American indus- 
tries emerged from the handicraft, small shop 
and blacksmith stage into the first factories. 

This was the beginning of the great indus- 
trial expansion which quickly enabled Amer- 
ica to surpass Great Britain in manufactur- 
ing. In three decades this Nation was pro- 
ducing goods double the value of England's. 

The most pressing need of industry had 
been met—an abundant supply of metal as 
cheap as iron, but stronger and more durable, 
This was steel. In doing this America in- 
vented mass production which has brought 
economical prices to practically all areas of 
manufacturing. This, of course, not only 
provided employment for an expanding popu- 
lation, but steadily has raised the standard of 
living of Americans to the highest level of 
any nation. 

The steel and fron industry had its begin- 
ning in Colorado in 1860 when Langford & 
Co. set up an tron foundry on Blake Street in 
Auraria (West Denver). The firm collected 
old stoves, discarded stamp mill machinery 
and other odd pieces of iron that pioneers 
had brought across the plains in covered 
wagons. The metal was melted and cast into 
items needed by the gold miners. 

The first iron ore was located by Joseph 
M. Marshall along South Boulder Creek and 
nearby a deposit of coal was discovered. The 
combination induced Langford & Co. to bulld 
a furnace, from which the State’s first iron 
was smelted. 

One of the first items made from native 
Colorado iron was a small cannon that was 
fired to celebrate Independence Day in 1861. 
The little cannon now is in the State mu- 
seum in Denver. 

Marshall, who was associated with Lang- 
ford & Co. later bullt a furnace near the 
South Boulder ore deposit. Unfortunately, 
Marshall's enterprise failed and within a 
short time it was abandoned. 

Among those who bullt the first railroad 
into Colorado, the Kansas Pacific, was Gen. 
William J. Palmer. He organized the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad and started build- 
ing a narrow gage line from Denver to 
El Paso and Mexico. The Leadville, Aspen, 
Creede and San Juan mining districts di- 
verted his line westward from Pueblo arid 
Walsenburg and it never got to Mexico. 

GENERAL PALMER A FOUNDER 


General Palmer became an important lead- 
er in the early development of Colorado 
through his Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
and associated companies. He founded South 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs and other towns. 
He organized the Central Colorado Improve- 
ment Co. By 1879 this and several other 
companies were merged into the Colorado 
Coal & Iron Co. which today is the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Palmer's Colorado Coal & Iron Co. pro- 


¿duced its first iron, September 5, 1881, in 


Bessemer from a blast furnace with a daily 
capacity of 80 tons, The first rail, weighing 
only 30 pounds to the yard, was rolled April 
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12, 1882, ending the delays and high costs 
of getting rail from eastern mills. The first 
iron ore came from Fremont and Chaffee 
Counties, but today iron ore is from Wyo- 
ming and Utah. Ore deposits were depleted 
years ago on Iron Mountain on Grape Creek 
between Canon City and Silver Cliff; Calu- 
met and Whitehorn northeast of Salida; 
Orient near Mineral Hot Springs; Placer near 
Russell, and from the Trichera. 


Veterans Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7; 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr, Jo- 
seph Piekarczyk, of Hammond, Ind., who 
has been active in veterans affairs over 
the years, forwarded the following re- 
minder of his personal observations and 
experiences in defending our great 
Nation. 

Monday being Veterans Day, his 
thoughts are indeed very timely: 

NOVEMBER 5, 1963. 
Congressman Ray J. MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MADDEN: In connection 
with the coming of Veterans Day, enclosing 
you herewith a most worth article entitled 
“Reminiscences of World War I.“ Iam quite 
certain you well remember that conflict 
which ended 45 years ago. 

Yes, Congressman Madden, since that war 
the remains of those of our men who were 
left in France have been gathered into many 
cemeteries, where they lie in precise rows 
under the shadows of our own flag within the 
sacred limits of their small bit of America. 

Most of these spots mark the field of valor 
where they fell and each has become a 
shrine where devoted comrades and coun- 
trymen may come in remembrance of Amer- 
ican youth who consecrated their lives to 
a sublime cause. It has been a great re- 
membrance for the head of the commission 
to erect suitable monuments in our ceme- 
teries and on our battlefields, through which 
a grateful people may commemorate the 
heroism of their sons. $ 

But no matter what else we may to do 
beautify the hallowed ground where our 
dead veterans lle buried, nothing can ever 
take the place of the white marble crosses 
and the stars that mark their graves. These 
will always stand a memorials of sacrifice 
and as symbols of our faith in immortality. 

The following tribute is dedicated to our 
fighting men who have fought in all the 
American wars: 

On the patriotic honor rolls shines their 
heroism without regard to such paltry dis- 
tinction as rank or state. Among them are 
no Officers, no privates in the bivouac of 
heaven—they are all alike immortals. Such 
are our American fighting men who are now 
at the head and above us. Let us give these 
gallant defenders our appreciation commen- 
surate with their valor. As a simple me- 
mento to our heartfelt solicitude for the 
commendable and glorious cause for which 
they so nobly gave up their pleasures of 
happy homes. 

In the lonely cemeteries their remains will 
live forever and they will never be alone. 
The angels of patriotism will hover and 
guard them forever. May they rest in ever- 
lasting tranquillity. 

Most sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH PIEKARCZYK. 


1963 


REMINISCENCES oF WO War I 
NovemsER 5, 1963. 
Congressman Ray J. MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Once again on November 11, we will ob- 
Serve Veterans Day. Call it what you will, to 
me it will forever be Armistice Day, a day 
shrouded in mysticism, a day devoted to the 
memory of the men who fought and died in 
World War I. No matter what Congress or 
the Veterans’ Administration or the Amer- 
ican Legion or anybody says, this is their day. 
Yes, it was an awful war in mud and blood 
where 116,516 Americans died. 

World War I was a war of trenches and 
cooties, of itchy wraparound leggings, and 
Our men fought valiantly and encountered 
trenches, mortars, howitzers, barbed wire, 
Machinegun nests, brutal artillery, and death 
at such places as Catigny Woods, St. Mihiel, 
Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood, Aisne-Marne, 
Picardy, Meuse-Argonne, Montdidier-Noyon. 
It was a war fought by young American dan- 
dies who got tough the hard way. They 
learned to wear wristwatches, smoke tailor- 
made cigarettes, speak bad French, fire the 
Springfield 1903 rife, and fly airplanes held 
together with piano wire. They also learned 
to cuss, drink wine spiked with cognac, de- 
louse each other, act tough, and show their 
true feeling by singing such lachrymose songs 
as “My Buddy” and “Roses of Picardy.” 

For them the Great War began April 6, 1917. 
Before that the war had pounded on the 
fields of Europe for 3 long years. But it was 
Somebody else’s war. In April 1917 Congress 
passed a joint resolution charging that the 
Imperial German Government had commit- 
ted repeated acts of war against the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States.” 
“War With Germany,” headlines screamed. 

In the months that followed, the sale of 
blazer jackets and skimmer strawhats 
dropped sharply in the men’s stores of Amer- 
ica. A new device called “the draft” began 
to catch up with some young American men 
that summer. Others rushed up and some 
of them goaded into doing so by recruiting 
Posters. One of these I recall depicting an 
angry Uncle Sam pointing his finger at you 
and saying, “I Want You.” So, instead of 
skimmers, the Nation's young men put on 
garrison hats by Stetson and soupbowl hel- 
mets made by United States Steel. Instead 
Of blazers, they put on high-collared uni- 
forms—with Sam Brown belts for officers. So 
Barbed, the reformed dandies marched off to 
the many training fields of our country and 
learned to sleep in mud puddles and fight 
with bayonets. (“Oh, How I Hate To Get Up 
in the Morning,” by Irving Berlin, was the 
Song of those camps.) 

In those early days, German submarines 
Tuled the Atlantic, Almost nobody believed 
we'd ever get our troops to Europe. But the 
reformed Dandies were marched on to tall, 
angular troopships and they went to France 
singing: “Pack Up All Your Troubles in Your 
Own Kit Bag,” “Goodbye Broadway, Hello 
France,” and “Over There.“ Some of the 
Other songs were “Where Do We Go From 
Here,” Smiles.“ K-K-K-Katy. Beautiful 
Katie,” and the “Long Long Trail.” 

Our Dandies picked up a tune from the 
British It's A Long Way To Tipperarary” 
and “Waltzing Matilda” from the Austra- 
ans, While in France they still sung 
“Mademolselle From Armentieres.” 

Yes, they left behind a nation in a fever 
of Liberty Bond sales and sweat of patriot- 
ism. Those were the days when you could 
get in trouble with your fellow American by 
eating meat on meatiess days designated by 
& young food administrator named Herbert 
Hoover, a man noted for his higi? collars. 
Motorists were not allowed to drive on Sun- 
days so as to conserve gasoline. 

In France, the ex-Dandies, now called 
“Doughboys,” marched down muddy lanes 
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and saluted their commander Gen. John J. 
Pershing. Yes, the men revered him, if they 
didn’t love him. They took orders and called 
him “Black Jack.” 

“Do you want to live forever?” a sergeant 
screamed when his men faltered. They 
plunged onward to gangrene-ridden hospi- 
tals, to Flanders Field, where the poppies 
grow today and death and victory came on 
Armistice Day, November 11, 1918. 

At 11 a.m. on that day people will stop 
whatever they will be doing and face east for 
& minute or two. If you were a kid or a 
young person, during these 2 minutes your 
mind will go over the nearly sacred words of 
“Flanders Field,” while your memory pro- 
vided background music—“My Buddy.“ you 
felt like crying. 

Maybe you didn’t know it but maybe some 
of the desire to weep was because the men 
of World War I and their children could 
never be innocent or naive again. 

The following poem was memorialized by 
& poet: 

“March on, Expeditionary Forces 
March over the Hills 
Of sunny France 
March through the flaming 
Town of Picardy 
Up the shell swept 
Slopes of Lorraine 
Through the gas filled 
Forests of Argonne 
On to Everlasting Glory.” 


—JOSEPH PIEKARCZYK. 


Job Training: What Is Being Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
in March of last year Congress passed 
what is perhaps the most significant 
legislation in the area of employment 
since the historic Employment Act of 
1964. This was the Manpower Devel- 


opment and Training Act, proposed by- 


President Kennedy as a necessary meas- 
ure to train the hundreds of thousands 
of workers who are jobless because they 
do not possess the skills required by our 
constantly changing economy. In the 
short time it has been in operation, the 
program has proved its worth in many 
parts of the country, and is contributing 
to the economic health of the entire Na- 
tion. To illustrate its success, under 
unanimous consent, I desire to have 
printed in the Recorp a feature story 
published in the Chicago Daily News of 
Saturday, October 26, 1963, entitled “Job 
Training: What Is Being Done”: Å 
Jon TRAINING: WHAT Is BEING DONE—ILLI- 
wors Near TOP IN PROVIDING Arp 
(By Betty Flynn) 

Forty-year-old James Harris pushed the 
brown leather cap back on his head and 
spread his arms across the back of the 
threadbare gray couch in his second-floor 
front room at 814 East 45th Street, 

“Used to be, when the stockyards were 
here, all you needed to get a job was 
strength,” he said, lifting his year-old son, 
Jimmy, Jr., off the bare wooden floor. 

“Now you have to haye some kind of spe- 
cial education. You just can’t get any kind 
of job without some education.” 
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Harris, a short, husky man, is the sole 
breadwinner for his wife and 12 children. 
He had been jobless for 8 months before his 
selection as a trainee in a Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act project. 

He was supporting his large family on a 
$370 allotment from county ADC-U—Aid to 
Dependent Children with an unemployed 
father in the home. 

His monthly check averaged less than 81 
a day per person in his family. 

His work record had been unsteady, spo- 
radic, for the last 15 years. Between jobs as 
a theater usher, shipping clerk, and night 
watchman, he spent long periods dependent 
on rellef or unemployment checks. 

“When I got up in the morning, I'd feel 
low, I'd mark down those want ads, but the 
chances were Td come back jobless like I 
went out. 

“I knew if I couldn't get hold of a job 
pretty soon, I'd be locked up in jail. I had 
to get some money for the family.” 


CAUGHT IN WHIRLPOOL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Harris reflects the desperation of many of 
the 116,000 jobseekers in Chicago, the 180,000 
in Illinois, the nearly 4 million in the United 
States. 

He represents the grim, huge totals of facc- 
less people caught in the whirlpool of un- 
employment because of limited education 
and skills, because of automation, and the 
resulting shrinking job market. 

These people have become the focal point 
in the last year of expensive, intensive Job 
training programs on the Federal, State and 
county levels. 

The goals of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act are “to train the unem- 
ployed and upgrade the skills of persons 
whose work provides only marginal subsist- 
ence * * * to reduce hard core unemploy- 
ment and to provide additional skilled 
manpower in vital occupational categories. 

Another Federal act—the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1961—provides some money for 
retraining workers in chronic unemployment 
areas, such as parts of southern Illinois. 

However, its main purpose is to attract 
new industry to depressed areas by provid- 
ing low-cost loans to these firms. 

The ARA has provided $570,000 for 18 
projects in southern Tllinois so far. Fewer 
than 500 persons had finished training as of 
September 1963. 

The MDTA projects have cost considerably 
more money and are aimed at many more 
persons, 

In its first year of operation, Illinois ran 
neck and neck with New York and Cali- 
fornia in a race to get the multimillion 
dollar MDTA program into operation. 

Illinois was allocated $8,500,000 in Federal 
money and had trained 1,196 persons as of 
September 1963. Some 2,544 more persons 
are currently in training. 

State MDTA officials estimate than 70 per- 
cent of these 3,740 persons—about 2,500— 
will eventually be placed in jobs as a result. 

Those who do not complete their training 
or who fall to get jobs after finishing train- 
ing will fall back on relief support or get 
jobs below their potential skill levels until 
places in industry open for them. 

BOOSTS ACTIVITIES IN JOB TRAINING 

Independently, on a local level, the Cook 
County Department of Public Aid, med the 
direction of Raymond M. Hilliard, has in- 
creased its activities in the field of job train- 
ing in the last year, 

It started two special programs in 
tion with the local service industry—a driv- 
ers training program with Yellow Cab Co. 
and a gas station attendant course with 
Shell Oil Co. 

Basic li classes to upgrade reading 
and writing levels of thousands of illiterate 
reliefers were continued by the county, in 
cooperation with the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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James Harris Is typical of the trainees se- 
lected for MDTA classes. He is Negro, he is 
40, he has a high school education, he has 
an unstable work record. 

He was referred to the training program 
by the Illinois State Employment Service, 
and has been attending classes for automo- 
bile parts counter salesmen at the Wash- 
burne Trade School, 3233 west 31st Street, 
since last March. 

Except for a tool and die apprentice class, 
all MDTA classes at Washburne are conduct- 
ed in an annex of the main building. The 
MDTA classes have no connection with the 
regular trade and apprentice program at the 
school, which has been criticized sharply for 
excluding Negroes. 

Harris goes 5 days a week from 8:30 a.m, to 
2:45 p.m. During the 48-week course, he will 
learn names of automobile parts, methods of 
keeping inventories, personal appearance, 
courtesy, and how to deal with the public. 

As the head of a household who has had 
at least 3 years’ work experience, he qualifies 
for the $40-a-week training allowance. This 
income is supplemented by $231 monthly 
from the county. 

“My main ambition,” said Harris, “ls to 
get completely off relief, The fact is I don't 
want anyone telling me how to live, how to 
budget my money and how to spend it.” 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act—designed to help just such people as 

, Harris fulfill their ambitions to become self- 
supporting—was signed into law by President 
Kennedy in March 1962. 

The following August, Congress approved 
funds. Projects began in September, with a 
$435 million allocation for a 3-year period 
to train 700,000 persons. 

Since then Congress has chopped $80 mil- 
lion off the first 2 years’ budgets, and cut 
the trainee goal to 400,000 by 1965. 


GETS $2,750,000—THEN $3 MILLION MORE 


Ilinois originally was given $2,750,000 for 
the first fiscal year. But an additional $3 
million—from a reservoir of unused’ funds 
from States who lagged behind in setting up 
training programs—was channeled to the 
fast-moving Dlinols projects, raising the first 
9 months" expenses to about $5,800,000. 

This fiscal year, which began July 1, Nli- 
nois expects an allotment of at least $5 mil- 
lon, which may be increased to as much as 
$10 million with the use of other States’ 
unused moneys. š 

Allen Brimm, State director of the man- 


program in the Illinois Department of ` 


power 
Labor, said classes should enroll from 8,000 
to 10,000 additional people. 

“The reason Illinois is among the top three 
States in the Nation in money spent and 
number of persons trained is because of Chi- 
cago's highly diversified manufacturing 
eag he said. We've just got more poten- 

He said the Chicago metropolitan area re- 
celves a healthy 75 to 80 percent of total 
programs for Illinois. But additional down- 
state have been conducted at 
Moline, East St. Louis, Dixon, Mattoon, 
Peoria, Decatur, Galesburg, De Kalb, Cham- 
paign, and Rock Island, among others. 

Surveys of employers to determine which 
greas needed what types of jobs were made 
before MDTA classes were set up. 


8 weeks in length) to the more skilled train- 
ing demanded by apprentice tool and die 
making, auto body repair and electronics lab 
technicians (48 weeks). - 
Currently, the classes in session include 
power sewing machine operators, stenog- 
raphers, and arc welders, Classes for cooks, 
pantrymen, and housekeepers for mental in- 
stitutions are planned for the near future. 
“We give an 8-week course for the rela- 
tively simple job of food server, including 
both cafeteria work and waiting table,” said 
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“But this course includes personal appear- 
ance, speech, simple arithmetic, safety laws, 
and regulations involving food, in addition 
to the knowledge of food and its prepara- 
tion.” 

Brimm said course content is determined 
by asking employers what they desire in ideal 
employees. 

The first MDTA class in Chicago was grad- 
uated in February 1963, when 87 clerk-typists 
finished a 20-week course at Dunbar Voca- 
tional, Hyde Park, Englewood, and Cooley 
Vocational high schools. 

Many of the programs are held in public 
facilities, but at least half are operated in 
private schools, all of which must be ap- 
proved by the Illinois Department of Regis- 
tration and Education, Brimm said. 

About 60 programs are currently under- 
way in Illinois, with some 50 more planned 
for 3,700 additional people throughout the 
State. 

Fourteen programs have been completed, 
with a little over 1,000 persons trained. Of 
these, 650 were placed in Jobs related to 
training. 

EIGHT THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED TRAINED 
DURING FIRST YEAR 


Nationally, 8,800 persons were trained dur- 
ing MDTA’s first year, with about 6,000 place- 
ments. Every State, with the exception of 
Louisiana, is participating. 

The Federal program is jointly admin- 
istered, with the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare directing the major por- 
tion of training programs done in public and 
private institutions, 

The Department of Labor has charge of 
on-the-job training programs, which cur- 
rently number 223 nationally for 4,000 per- 
sons at a cost of $1,652,018. 

Five punch press operators, whose 13-week 
training at Ada Metal Products, Inc., 3515 
West Touhy, was financed by MDTA funds, 
were recently graduated into $1.80-an-hour 
jobs at the company. 

The youths—all previously unemployed 
and between the ages of 19 and 29—com- 
prised the first of four on-the-job project 
classes approved so far in Illinois for a total 
of 360 persons and at a cost of nearly 
$100,000, 

About one-third of all MDTA trainees are 
youths—under 22. The act provides a $20- 
&-week allowance for young people in train- 
ing, who would not otherwise qualify as 
household heads for money allowances, 

However, the act provides that only 5 per- 
cent of all money set aside for training al- 
lowances may be allotted for youths. 

In September 1963 a special combination 
literacy-job training project entitled “Jobs 
Opportunities Through Better Skills“ (JOBS) 
began in Chicago with more than $1 million 
in MDTA funds. 

The program—aimed at 1,000 inner city, 
unemployable youths—is being conducted by 
the YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago, the Chi- 
cago Youth Centers and the Chicago Boys 
Clubs. 

Although Chicago high schools provide eve- 
ning vocational classes for 14.000 adults 
half of them enrolled in business courses 
Brimm said this type of education does not 
answer the problem of job training. 


“We're 20 years behind the times in voca- 


tional education,” Brimm said. “Both equip- 
ment and methods taught are often obsolete, 
and persons usually enrol] to learn an avoca- 
tion, not a trade.” 
SPECIAL CABDRIVERS TRAINING COURSE 

While MDTA programs were being set up, 
the Cook County Department of Public Aid 
began a special taxicab driver training course 
in October 1962, in cooperation with the 
8 Urban League and the Yellow Cab 

0. 


A similar filling station attendant program 
with Shell Oil Co. followed in April 1963. 
Other short-lived, small classes for such oc- 
cupations as housemaids, yard helpers, and 
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food and kitchen helpers also were con- 
ducted. 

Under these special local job training set- 
ups, more than 500 relief reciplents received 
short-course training in these limited skills. 

More than 300 former recipients are cur- 
rently earning thelr own living as a result 
of the training and are still off relief, accord- 
ing to county records. 

The Yellow Cab Co, program put 379 men 

into training. Of these 312 finished the 
course and were hired. Nearly 250 are still 
on the job. 
A survey by the County in June 1963, of 
the first 206 drivers trained and hired showed 
that only 35 had left the company. Of these, 
13 were fired and 22 left for other work. 

Mrs. Vivian Sosin, CCDPA supervisor who 
set up the training program, sald most of 
the men who did not complete.the program 
had criminal records and thus did not 
qualify for chauffeurs’ licenses, could not 
read and write sufficiently to get through 
training or got sick. 

She said only 17 of the men who completed 
training are now back on relief. About 120 
more rellefers are currently In training on 
the taxi program. i 

Shell has trained about 50 men, 47 of 
whom are still on the job. About one-fourth 
of these already have been promoted to shift 
managers, Mrs. Sosin said. Seventeen more 
are in training. 

The courses—which last from 2 to 3 
weeks—include lectures on safety, courtesy, 
personal appearance, simple arithmetic and 
inventory keeping, as well as both sales and 
driving techniques required for each job. 

“We urge trainees to wear a white shirt 
and tle, to get haircuts regularly, to be care- 
ful of personal habits," said Mrs. Sosin, 

“We tell them to be polite, not to be gabby 
but to answer questions, to smile, open doors, 
etc.” 

One lecture in each course, which both the 
men trainees and their wives attend, is de- 
voted to running a home budget. 

“Remember that many of these people have 
been unemployed for a long time,“ Mrs. 
Sosin said. 

“We warn them about quack credit buy- 
ing. We tell the wives they must get used 
to their husbands not being around to as- - 
sume some of the family responsibilities, 
like grocery shopping and watching the 
kids. 

“We urge them to help their husbands 
get to work on time, to get a good breakfast, 
to have meals ready when they get home.” 

Lee Welch, 32, of 540 East 36th Street, 
has been off relief and self-supporting since 
he finished the Yellow Cab training course 
10 months ago. 

“Now I can sit down and say I am sup- 
porting my own family,” said Welch, father 
of three. Welch, a native of Arkansas, had 
completed only the eighth grade before join- 
ing the Army. 

When he was discharged, he was off and on 
relief—mostly on—for 8 years before he un- 
derwent the taxi training. 

Jimmie W., 51, father of eight, was one 
of the few Shell trainees rejected for em- 
ployment. He was let go after a few days on 
the job because he couldn't read or write 
well enough to take catalog orders or make 
inventories. 

“My bookwork just wasn't up to it.“ he 
said. He had gone to the sixth grade in 
public school in Louisiana. 

Jimmie W, is now enrolled in an evening 
literacy class for rellefers, another county 
method to “combat the bedrock of unem- 
ployment—illteracy,” according to Hilliard. 

The classes are conducted at 10 local high 
schools-and 1 South Side church. They 
were begun in March, 1962, when Hilliard 
said there were 50,000 able-bodied persons 
on relief—16,000 men and 34,000 ADC 
mothers—who, if educated, could become 
employable. 
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The program has more than 7,000 persons 
enrolled. More than 1,000 have thus far 
Teceived eighth-grade diplomas or “refresher 
Certificates,” enabling them to take high 
School courses. 

Eight persons haye received high school 
diplomas as a result. Hilliard said his de- 
partment hopes to increase the enrollment 
to 20,000 by 1964. 

The Chicago Board of Education footed 
the bill of $100,000 for the first 9 months of 
the program. In January 1963, the State 
took over the costs as a welfare expense at 
the rate of about $40,000 monthly. 

Hilliard estimates the cost will increase 
With enrollment at the rate of $5.50 per stu- 
dent per month. Hence, 20,000 enrollment 
Would cost the taxpayers an estimated $110,- 
000 monthly. 

Group foster care classes, in which reliable 
tellef women would be trained to care for 
groups of ADC children during the day 
While the other mothers attend literacy 
Classes or work, will soon get underway, 
Hilliard said. 

The CCDPA also operates an industrial 

center at its welfare rehabilitation 
Service center at 1327 West Washington. 
About 600 reliefers each year are trained in 
ag assembly line job skills and placed in 


However, training here is aimed primarily 
at establishing job habits, such as getting to 
Work on time and taking orders from a su- 
Pervisor, rather than at developing craft 


The WRS claims 12,000 job placements a 
year, However, no extensive job training is 
accomplished. Work counselors there say 
More than half the 12,000 placements are 
temporary jobs, which may last from 1 day 
to several weeks. 

STILL, THERE ARE CRITICISMS 


While the job training concept has been 
Cited as one of the most realistic ways to deal 
With the unemployment problem by public 
Officials and welfare agencies, there have been 
Criticisms—particularly of the MDTA. Some 
Of the criticisms: 

1. It's too expensive. Averaging the costs 
of the first year of results—650 people placed 
Of 1,052 trained, 2,633 in training and 2,300 
more ready to begin—the average cost per 
Person would be more than $2,000. 

The county, which last year placed more 
than 300 persons in paying jobs as result of 
Special training programs, averaged less than 
$200 cost per man. 

“The MDTA organized a crash program 
and didn't take a good look around to see 
What free facilities were available,” said 
Thomas Nicholas, employment specialist at 
the Chicago Urban League who helped or- 
ganize the county Yellow Cab program. 

“Yes, it does sound expensive,” 
Brimm. 

But he defended the expense on the prem- 
ise that it reduces long-term relief costs by 
Betting people off relief with skilled train- 
ing, and that income tax from the new work- 
5 will pay back training costs within a few 

Ars. 


said 


Brimm's office figured an average of $1,166 
Per person as average training cost. How- 
ever, he said this average has not been ad- 
usted to exclude costs for those who drop 
42 or those who have not yet been placed 


The cost of the county's special job train- 

Programs averages less than $200 a man, 

mel administrative costs, salaries of 
Workers and relief payments to, trainees. 

2. Workers are being trained for jobs in 
the Chicago area that won't exist in the fu- 
ture because of automation and plant reloca- 
tion in outlying areas. 

The Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan 
Area P Commission reported recently 
that jobs in the area of manufacturing and 
Wholesale trade in Chicago are lessening at 
the rate of 1 percent a year. 
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Brimm said it was “a possibility” the 
MDTA ams are workers for 
jobs that won't exist—or at least won't be 
within their reach without relocating. 

3. The MDTA is not aimed at the right 
group of people—those who lack basic read- 
ing and writing skills. 

A national survey of MDTA programs in 
June 1963, showed that of 269,000 applicants 
for the training, only 27,000 were referred to 
programs after careful screennig. 

About 60 percent of these had finished 
high school or gone beyond. Only 10 percent 
had not attended high school at all. 

One Illinois State Employment Service 
department manager in charge of referring 
people to MDTA programs complained. “It 
doesn't train the persons in greatest need.“ 

He said a bill is currently before Congress, 
which, if approved, would provide $235 mil- 
lion for the sole purpose of conducting 
classes to raise literacy levels. 

4. Relatively low placement rates, despite 
preprogram surveys by MDTA administra- 
tors to determine where the need for trained 
workers exists. 

Only 7 of every 10 trainees who finish 
courses have been placed in jobs relating to 
training. Brimm explained: 

“People move away after they complete 
training. Some of the women marry or get 
pregnant during training. Some take em- 
ployment not related to training or get jobs 
on their own. 

“We just don’t have the staff to keep an 
accurate count of their doings,” he said. 
As a result, there is no way to determine 
how many wind up back on relief. 

He said the employer’s situation, which 
had originally been surveyed, may change 
because of business conditions, and trained 
persons would have to wait for openings in 
their new fields. 

Of the 700 dropouts in the first year's pro- 
grams, Brimm said most left because of 
financial difficulties. 

Only 30 percent of Illinois MDTA trainees 
are eligible for the head-of-household allow- 
ance, 

About 25 percent—including some of those 
who receive the $40 weekly allowances—are 
also on relief. The others must provide their 
own support during training. 

Many trainees—even those who get the 
$40 weekly—drop out to take temporary, un- 
skilled, but higher paid work. 

“You just can't convince them that the 
immediate sacrifice is worth it in the long 
run,” Brimm said. “Then again some really 
can't afford to stay in training.” 

COULDN'T SUPPORT FAMILY ON ALLOWANCE 

Typical is David W., 41, a high school 
graduate, married with one child, 

He left after 8 weeks in an auto parts 
counter sales class because he said he could 
not support his family on the $40-a-week 
training allowance. He took a temporary 
$70-a-week job as a laborer for a few weeks, 
then was laid off. Now he is out of work 
again. 

Family obligations—women who marry or 
find they have too many household chores— 
men with family problems and as a result are 
unable to concentrate on classwork—are 
another primary cause of dropouts. 

Florence R., 34, an ADC mother with 3 
children, had to drop out after 3 weeks in a 
clerk-typist refresher course because a neigh- 
bor who had volunteered to care for her 
children moved away. She was unable to 
make other arrangements for child care and 
dropped out of the course and back—perhaps 
permanently—on relief rolls, , 

“And of course we have that small group, 
despite our screening and testing beforehand 
who just don’t care,” Brimm said. 

Racial discrimination remains a stumbling 
block in the path of any effective job training 
programs, according to both county and 
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“Discrimination can nullify the good ef- - 
fects," said Hilliard. “But more and more 
doors are opening for Negroes. 

“A lot of the present tumult has resulted 
in the hiring of Negroes,” he said. A “subtle 
form of discrimination”—in which firms hire 
Negroes for jobs low on the totem pole and 
keep them there despite higher ability— 
takes its toll. 

One ISES official told the Daily News that 
job orders fell off 50 percent after the ISES 
closed neighborhood offices in July 1982, 
and centralized its employment service at a 
Loop office at 321 South State. 

Before the consolidation, employers could 
assure themselves of racial preference among 
workers by placing their job orders at ISES 
offices that served all-white or all-Negro 
areas. 

The ISES has a ruling that no racial pref- 
erence may be written on any job order. 

“Some months we've had to turn away as 
many as 200 ‘white only’ orders on this 
basis,“ the officials said, although we may 
have had Negroes to fill the jobs.” 

Said Brimm: “As expected, the majority of 
our people in are Negroes. And it 
is difficult to get them jobs, despite the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission, despite 
our training programs. There is just a lim- 
ited number of jobs available to Negroes.” 

Brimm called MDTA and similar programs 
“the first approach we've ever had to con- 
serve human resources. Even if it costs this 
much money, it’s worth it. 

“These programs were never intended to 
cure the Nation’s unemployment situation,” 
he said, “But we are hoping to make at 
least a small dent.” 


Country Cousins With a City Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Oc- 
tober 15, 1963: 

Country Cousins Wrra A Crry HEART 

The Regional Plan Association gathered in 
annual conference here today, is constantly 
concerned with good planning for worth- 
while goals in the tristate metropolitan area. 
For despite all the practical difficulties in 
regional cooperation, it must seem indisputa- 
ble that all the parts of this expanse are 
more or less interdependent. The problem, 
as always, is to get people to work together. 

In recent months the RPA has carefully’ 
surveyed the attitudes of 5,600 people in this 
New York area. 

And what do almost all of the 5,600 partic- 
pants want more than anything? Im- 
proved public transportation, they say, even 
if it means more subsidy. They favor a tri- 
state agency, better subways, and Hudson 
tubes, rehabilitated suburban railroad serv- 
ice. What's more, a large majority supports 
increased Federal and State involvement in 
metropolitan planning and inyestment to 
deal with all the great problems of swelling 
population. 

If this is what the people are genuinely 
thinking, our politicians haven't caught up 
with public opinion. There is far more ap- 
petite for hard planning and great concepts 
than the skeptics have ever allowed. 

The citizenry is clearly ready and willing 
for leadership. The time is here for con- 
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solidated action on the principle that the 
tristate region is more than a haphazard 
conglomeration. Our three Governors ought 
to be in the forefront. 


Congressman Warns of Apathy in Wake 
of Nuclear Test Treaty 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that our ratification of the test 
ban treaty does not mean that we can 
afford to drop our guard against the 
continuing efforts of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China to “bury us” by 
any and every means available. It is 
imperative at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
that the United States provide new safe- 
guards to counter the incessant nonmili- 
tary thrusts which I believe will be in- 
creased by the Sino-Soviet bloc in the 
cold war. Certainly, the Kremlin lead- 
ers now have recognized that there 
would be no victor in a full-scale nu- 
clear war—that the devastation un- 
leashed on mankind would annihilate 
millions of people on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain, and communism could not 
possibly advance amidst the resulting 
ashes. 

I am particularly wary about any al- 
legations or protestations of good inten- 
tions which might be made by the Krem- 
lin. Now is the time we should be ever 
alert and ever ready to provide new safe- 
guards for our people and those of the 
free world. 

Thus, I would like to see our country 
adopt stronger counterthrusts to the 
nonmilitary tactics employed by the 
Sino-Soviet agents. One thing I believe 
we can and should do to counter Soviet 
and Red Chinese propaganda, and to de- 
feat the infiltration, subversion and es- 
pionage of their agents, particularly in 
the developing nations, is to establish a 
Freedom Academy to train both veteran 
Government employees and private citi- 
zens in all manner of nonmilitary, eco- 
nomic and psychological counterat- 
tack against communism. A bipartisan 
group of Congressmen in both the House 
and the Senate are sponsoring legislation 

to establish this Academy as a new weap- 
on in the cold war arsenal of the United 
States. 


One of the finest Catholic archdioce- 
san newspapers in our Nation—the 
Clarion Herald which serves the people 
of the city of New Orleans and 10 other 
parishes in south Louisiana—has pub- 
lished a recent article of mine on the 
freedom academy in its issue of October 
10. I ask unanimous consent to insert 
this article in the Record, Mr. Speaker. 
The article follows: 

CONGRESSMAN WARNS OF APATHY IN WAKE OF 
Test TREATY 
(By Congressman Hate Bocas) 

WasHINCGTON.—With its constitutional au- 
thority and responsibility to render advice 
and consent on all proposed treaties with 
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other nations, the U.S. Senate has ratified 
by overwhelming majority the nuclear test 
ban treaty to prohibit the testing of nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere, in outer space, 
and under water. 

This is an historic, positive step—albeit a 
small one along an arduous journey—to- 
ward safeguarding the world from the hor- 
rors of nuclear devastation. To date, more 
than 100 countries have signed this impor- 
tant treaty, and all Americans, I know, hope 
that its acceptance will prove to be perma- 
nent, and that it will lead toward further 
concrete steps for achieving and maintain- 
ing world peace. 

However, I believe that this positive action 
to prevent a nuclear holocaust should, at 
the same time, engender from our Govern- 
ment and our people new and renewed ef- 
forts to provide further safeguards, and 
counterthrusts, too, against the nonmili- 
tary threat of the Sino-Soviet Communist 
bloc. 

Why do I suggest that America needs a 
renewed effort to counterattack the non- 
military offensive of the Soviet and Red 
Chinese governments—an offensive designed 
to drug men’s minds and imprison them in 
the Communist orbit? 

The leaders in the Kremlin today are 
cognizant of the superior military strength 
of the United States and its allies, and also 
of the sweeping potential of the nuclear 
weapons which their country and ours now 
possess for instantaneous use. 

For these reasons, the Communist-world 
leaders, still bent on world domination by 
the best available means, can be expected to 
step up their nonmilitary tactics to expand 
their control over the globe. The test ban 
treaty by no means will lessen the Commu- 
nist offensive in the cold war; on the con- 
trary, their weapons of propaganda, infiltra- 
tion, agitation, subversion, espionage, plus 
all manner of economic and psychological 
attacks, undoubtedly will be increased. In 
short, the United States should expect and 
prepare for, an intensified drive of total 
political warfare. 

Today the Soviet Union is operating an 
estimated 6,000 special schools to train Rus- 
sian Communist Party members and Com- 
munist agents from nations around the 
world in the tactics of infiltration, propa- 
ganda, subversion, sabotage, and other 
means. Approximately $5 billion a year is 
being spent to train these Communist 
agents to engage in all kinds of political, 
nonmiilitary warfare, in ail parts of tne 
world. The Soviets are old hands at political 
warfare, and today graduates of their special 
schools are staffing some 75 Communist 
parties in nations throughout the non-Com- 
munist world. 

Let no one deceive himself that the leaders 
in the Kremlin and in Peiping will be satis- 
fied to maintain the status quo of so-called 
peaceful coexistence. 

To increase our country’s vigilance and to 
provide a concentrated avenue of counter- 
attack against the nonmilitary thrusts of the 
Communist conspiracy, I am sponsoring leg- 
islation before the Congress to establish a 
Freedom Academy, designed to train Ameri- 
cans from both the public and the private 
sectors to learn and utilize the tactics of 
total political warfare in order to defeat the 
Communists at their own game. 

Such a Freedom Academy would be an in- 
dependent agency of the Government and 
would provide to trainees research, develop- 
ment, and practical application in all non- 
military conflict techniques. 

The unique advantage of this Freedom 
Academy over any existing governmental 
training schools is that it would give this 
specialized training not only to govern- 
mental personnel from the various agencies, 
but also to private citizens of our country 
and from throughout the free world. The 
students at the Freedom Academy would be 
trained not only to defeat Communist offen- 
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sives of all kinds, but also to replace their 
tactics with positive substitutes to obtain 
our own political objectives and to establish 
free societies wherever possible. 

As I view this legislation, one of its most 
important assets Is its recognition of the 
need to give the American people a greater 
awareness and understanding of communism 
and its goals, and further, to utilize the 
much-neglected private sector of our ex- 
tensive human resources. Like the tax cut 
bill which has now passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, my bill to establish a Freedom 
Academy will engage actively the private 
citizens of our country in direct participa- 
tion against the Communist conspiracy, In 
the private segment of America, as opposed 
to the public or Government segment, there 
is a large reservoir of unused talent, inge- 
nuity, and wisdom which can, and should, be 
harnessed for active service in the continuing 
cold war. 

Today in New Orleans, a prime example of 
making constructive use of our private citi- 
zens in the ideological and psychological 
struggle against communism is found in the 
Information Council of the Americas (INCA), 
headed by Edward Scannell Butler of New 
Orleans, 

Under the leadership of Mr. Butler, INCA 
was established in New Orleans in early 1961, 
with the aid and support of some of the 
city’s leading citizens. Since then, INCA has 
waged an incessant campaign of anti-Com- 
munist and prodemocratic information 
through all communications media—radio, 
television, newspapers, magazines, leaflets, 
lectures, speeches, and other means. 

Particularly have INCA's truth tapes radio 
programs been directed effectively to the peo- 
ples of Latin America, especially those in 
Cuba under the Communist heel of Castro's 
regime. Members of INCA include business- 
men, professional men, educators, farm lead- 
ers, Journalists, and others from throughout 
the United States; they have provided solid 
support for the half-hour truth tape pro- 
grams which feature Cuban refugees who 
have escaped from the oppression of Castro's 
dictatorship, and noted sports and entertain- 
ment personalities. These loyal Americans 
present in their broadcasts proof of lies to 
be found in Communist propaganda and 
Communist actions. 

On his staff, Mr. BUTLER has utilized the 
services and talents of journalists, entertain- 
ers, engineers, technicians, and others in 
INCA's counterthrust efforts ogairs ts 
spread of communism in Latin America. 
From both the governmental and private 
sectors of our community, Mr. Burn has 
received cooperation and support, and by his 
work he has proved the validity of using the 
energies and talents of private citizens of our 
country to combat communism, particularly 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

As proposed in my bill, the Freedom Acad- 
emy will be under the direction of the Free- 
dom Commission, to be composed of six mem- 
bers and a chairman. The commissioners 
will be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and they 
will serve for terms of 6 years. Further- 
more, no more than four commissioners may 
be members of any one political party. 

This legislation to establish a -Freedom 
Academy also outlines general guidelines and 
regulations for selecting both private Ameri- 
can citizens and foreign students to attend 
the school, and provides for proper security 
checks for both commission employees and 
students. The bill provides for the hiring of 
a qualified general manager for the acad- 
emy, as well as for other professional and 
administrative personnel. 

The uniqueness of such an academy will be 
that it will provide a single center at which 
all nonmilitary tactics and techniques 
against Sino-Soviet communism can be de- 
veloped and utilized to the fullest extent 
throughout the free world. It will give both 
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Public and private citizens a direct oppor- 
tunity to join in the cold war with vigor, 
imagination, and skill. 

I am proud to note that this legislation has 
ee and bipartisan support in the 

Congress. A. SYDNEY HERLONG, 
In., of Florida, has joined me in sponsoring 
this bill in the House. In the Senate, 13 
Senators who are members of both political 
Parties also are sponsoring this legislation: 

Currrorp Case, of New Jersey; THOMAS 
Dopp, of Connecticut; PauL Doveras, of Ili- 
nois; Hmam Fona, of Hawali; BARRY GOLD- 
WATER, of Arizona; BOURKE HICKENLOOPEE, of 
Iowa; KENNETH KEATING, of New York; FRANK 
Lavscue, of Ohio; Jack Mr, of Iowa; 

Munor, of South Dakota (principal 
Sponsor in the Senate); WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Of Wisconsin; Hucu Scorr, of Pennsylvania; 
and GEORGE SmaTHers, of Florida. 

The creation of s Freedom Academy also 
has received support from throughout our 
Country from various civic and governmen- 

organizations, Thus far, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee has held hearings 
this year on the legislation, and I am most 
hopeful that the 88th Congress will act on 
this important bill so that a new bulwark 
for freedom can be provided for the United 
States and the free world. 


Space Development and Moonshot Proj- 
ect Should Go On as Scheduled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, Pre- 
Mier Khrushchev may well be lulling us 
into a sense of false security as he has 
Stated that Russia is very much in the 
race to the moon as well as stating that 
Russia has called it quits for the moon 
Shot for the time being. 

Several years ago the Pentagon made 
an awful mistake in downgrading the 
Original missile program which could 
have been disastrous and when Russia 
launched the first sputnik, this country 
Suffered the greatest military and psy- 
Chological setback in perhaps all of our 
history, only losing a hot war could have 
been worse as far as the rest of the world 
and our military defense was concerned. 

While all of our space projects are most 
expensive and are a severe strain on the 
U.S. Treasury, nevertheless, I think the 
Vast majority of the American people 
Want to see whatever money is necessary 
is expended to protect ourselves mili- 
tarily and spacewise, and thereby get all 
Possible advantage in future space devel- 
opment. 

The Morning Advocate, an outstanding 
daily newspaper of Baton Rouge, which 
is the largest city I have the privilege and 
honor of representing, had a very excel- 
lent and effective editorial on this very 
Matter which reads as follows: 

Is THE Space Race Orr? 

Quite suddenly and unexpectedly, the race 
to the moon has been called off. 

Or has it? 

Premier Khrushchev says that Russia is 
not at present in a race to the moon with 
anybody and that if the United States is 
first to get there, Russia will study and learn 
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from our achievements. And it may be, as 
some people believe, that Russia is finding 
it absolutely necessary to cut back her in- 
vestments in space exploration in order to 
invest more in her lagging farm production 


program. 

If we accept this proposition, which is sup- 
ported by a considerable amount of evidence, 
including the recent large wheat purchases 
by Russia, we then must ask what effect 
Russian retirement from the space race will 
have on our moon project. There are two 
points to be considered before that question 
can be answered. 

In the first place, although Russia may 
not be officially in any race to the moon, it 
is possible that some morning Russia might 
announce, quite casually, that in the ordi- 
mary course of business, without strain and 
without being in any race with anybody, 
she has landed a man on the moon. Or 
could it be that Russia still is in the race 
to win and that Premier Khrushchev is 
merely to offset the psychological 
shock of a possible loss of that race, as some 
of our spokesmen have done? 

In the second place, space exploration is 
not merely a matter of competition and na- 
tional fr regardless of the extent to 
which either consideration may have in- 
fluenced the execution of our space program. 
It is a scientific venture of stupendous im- 
portance to the future of mankind, a ven- 
ture that will lose none of its significance 
and none of its true urgency even if Russia 
actually should withdraw entirely. Colum- 
bus did not call off his voyage because he 
found no one to race him to wherever he 
was going. 


Statement of Julius C. C. Edelstein on 
Behalf of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Julius C. C. Edelstein, executive assistant 
for policy and program planning to the 
mayor of the city of New York, the Hon- 
orable Robert F. Wagner, made a state- 
ment on behalf of the mayor on October 
29, 1963, before the temporary State 
commission on low-income housing, in 
which he detailed the necessity for more 
low-rent public housing. 

I submit this for the attention of the 
Members of the House to the end that 
due consideration be given thereto in the 
comprehensive housing bill which un- 
doubtedly will be submitted shortly. I 
expect that the measure will include rec- 
ognition of the need for more low-income 
housing and suggest that this statement 
be used as further evidence of this great 
need. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF MAYOR ROBERT F. 


on LOW-INCOME HOUSING 

Judge Delany and distinguished members 
of the temporary State commission on low- 
income housing, my name is Julius C. C. 
Edelstein, I am the executive assistant for 


representative on the housing policy board 
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and the housing executive committee. I 
appear here on behalf of Mayor Wagner and 
as a spokesman for the housing executive 
committee. 

Were it not for matters of even greater 
time urgency, Mayor Wagner would have 
come here in person this morning to ex- 
press his overriding concern with, and 
commitment to, doing everything and 
anything that is necessary to meet the need 
for public housing for low-income families. 

There can be arguments as to the shape, 
size, form, and distribution of public hous- 
ing for low-income families * * * whether 
such housing should be geographically con- 
centrated or scattered, or whether it should 
be superblock or vest pocket. These points 
can be argued. But there can be no argu- 
ment, as far as Mayor Wagner is concerned, 
over the naked need for this housing. 

On a recent occasion, Mayor Wagner said: 
“The present role of low-rent public housing 
in the total housing program is more critical 
and urgent than ever. Today there are a 
minimum of 200,000 ill-housed, low-income 
families in New York City whose only pros- 
pect for improving their housing consists 
of low-rent public housing. Over 100,000 of 
these are actually on the waiting lists of 
the housing authority. 

Mayor Wagner instructed me to emphasize 
to this commission that the creation of ap- 
propriate authority and financing for addi- 
tional amounts of low rent public housing 
is a must. He said it is an unavoidable 
obligation of the State administration to 
move promptly to provide the necessary au- 
thority and financing, to enable New York 
City to proceed with its public housing pro- 
gram, 

The responsible oficials of the city's vari- 
ous housing agencies, all of whom are mem- 
bers of the housing executive committee, will 
present to this commission the details of 
the justification for a continuation and 
expansion of the program of State-aided 
public housing for low-income families, But 
the mayor wanted it specifically said in his 
own behalf that in his judgment it would 
be a tragic act which would work incalcu- 
lable mischief if the conventional public 
housing program for low-income families 
were to be abandoned in favor of new and 
untested devices. 

The mayor is in favor of new approaches, 
new pilot projects, new demonstrations, and 
new ideas in the public housing field * * * 
and in the special field of housing for low- 
income families. But he instructed me to 
submit in his behalf the following simple 
stricture, and I quote: 

“At the present juncture, in the current 
crisis of need, the people must not be offered 
an unproved gimmick in the place of tested 
housing. Progress in our entire housing pro- 
gram—and surely in urban renewal—de- 
pends upon the continuation and expansion 
of the present public housing program for 
low-income families. I hope that the tempo- 
rary State commission will recommend not 
Just the $300 million of increased authority 
we asked for last year, but $500 million— 
which is closer to the amount of actual 
need.” 

Mayor Wagner refers to those whom he has 
called the forgotten men, women, and chil- 
dren of the housing program who are also, he 
sald, the forgotten people of many of our 
social and economic programs fellow 
Americans who have been left stranded by 
the general economic advances of the past 20 
years. 

The mayor urges your commission to pay 
sensitive heed to the needs of these people, 
and to recognize—in your recommenda- 
tions—the necessity to press forward with 
the program that has proven itself over a 
period of 25 years, a program that can meet 
at least a part of the need, even if you also 
make recommendations for new and different 
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approaches that might possibly also help 
meet the need. 

Of course, there are very heavy problems 
in connection with public housing for low- 
income families. Chief of these is the prob- 
lem of rising costs, It is a matter of urgent 
need to find a formula of public subsidies 
so that we can provide decent housing for 
low-income families that can rent in the 
range of $10 to $14 per room per month. 
This is the top rent that many of these low- 
income families can afford to pay. We must 
find a way of supplying the necessary hous- 
ing at these rentals. We have no program 
ongoing or in immediate prospect to meet 
this need, We are looking for one. But the 
answer to this need is certainly not to scuttle 
the program we already have. 

The mayor points out that we simply can- 
not afford to be caught without the author- 
ity to build the kind of public housing that 
we know how to build—in the widest pos- 
sible range of variations—so as to be able to 
provide clean and decent homes for people 
now forced to live in dire and fearsome 
squalor. 

It was the mayor's wish that you hear 
these general views, while his ers 
will, of course, give you the specific testi- 
mony which will prove most useful to the 
achievement of your important mission. 

Of course, if you have any questions, I will 
do my best to answer them, in the light of 
the mayor’s views and policies. 


Suit Filed Over USDA Market Wire 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is being chal- 
lenged in court for its August 1 action 
broadening the Department’s market 
news service. The USDA’s private com- 
petitor, PAM, claims it is being “seri- 
ously and irreparably injured.” 

The following article is from the Tues- 
day, November 5 issue of the Journal of 
Commerce: 


Court Askren To HALT U.S. Farm WIRE 


Wasnuincton, November 4-—The Federal 
courts were asked here today for an injunc- 
tion halting a farm market wire service that 
the Department of Agriculture has been dis- 
tributing commercially since August 1. 

. ‘The action was brought in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia by PAM 
News Corp. which operates a market wire 
service out of New York City. PAM said it 
had been “seriously and irreparably injured” 
by USDA's decision to offer its market service 
gratis to anyone who would pay the wire 
charges. 


DEFENDANTS NAMED 


Named as defendants in this civil action 
were USDA itself, Agriculture Secretary 
Orville L. Freeman, and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which distributes 
the USDA service to private citizens. 

Among other things, PAM maintained 
that the USDA service and the manner in 
which it is instituted via A.T. & T. wires 
violated a number of sections of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act, the Administrative 
Procedures Act, and the due process clause 
of the U.S. Constitution. 

Prior to August 1, USDA’s farm wire was 
an internal service between the Depart- 
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ment's Washington offices and more than 200 
branch offices throughout the country. It 
only became a matter of controversy when 
the Department arranged with A.T, & T. to 
distribute the service to private customers 
who would pay the wire charges. USDA it- 
self makes no charge for the service. 

This move was strongly protested by PAM, 
by the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, and, editorially, by many newspapers 
throughout the country. It was protested 
first to USDA, then to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, which disclaimed 
jurisdiction over the activities of another 
Federal agency. Then the case was taken 
to the courts. 

One charge brought by PAM is that in ex- 
tending the new USDA-A.T. & T. service, the 


. defendants violated a temporary restraining 


order entered by the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Seventh Circuit on July 31, and an 
interlocutory injunction issued by the same 
court on September 27, in connection with 
the so-called Chicago meat packers case. 
While FCC had refused to block the USDA- 
A.T. & T. arrangement PAM maintains that 
its order and decision in this case were 
“effectively. enjoined by the aforesaid re- 
straining order and injunction issued by the 
court of appeals.” 
TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


PAM's assertion is not only that the USDA 
is using taxpayers’ money to drive a commer- 
cial service out of business, but that the 
Government service was established illegally 
and is operating illegally. In many ways the 
two services—USDA’s and PAM‘s—are simi- 
lar, though the former is limited to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports and the latter 
is both more detailed and more comprehen- 
sive. 

PAM's attack was launched specifically 
against the following phases of the USDA 
service: 

1. While PAM must collect from its cus- 
tomers an 8-percent Federal excise tax on its 
own service, USDA's customers are not being 
required to pay any such tax, any more than 
they need pay USDA for the service. PAM 
maintains this violates the tax laws. 

2. A violation of section 313 of the Federal 
Communications Act is charged with respect 
to the exclusive nature of the USDA~A.T. & T. 
arrangement. The plaintiffs pointed out 
that the service cannot be obtained via 
Western Union nor the systems of any other 
communications network. 

3. A. T. & T. itself is charged with having 
failed, in offering this service, to publish 
and file with FCC tariffs showing the rates, 
regulations, practices, and classifications as 
required by section 203 of the Federal Com- 
munications Act. 

4. Notwithstanding PAM’s concern with 
the exclusive nature of the USDA’s arrange- 
ment with A.T.&T., the plaintiffs have 
hinted strongly that A.T.&T. and Western 
Union have themselves entered into a hands- 
off agreement covering such Government 
services. 

EXCLUSIVE MARKET 


The actual wording in this explosive sec- 
tion of the complaint is as follows: 

“Defendant A.T. & T., on the one hand, and 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. on the 
other hand, as competing communications 
common carriers, have entered into agree- 
ments and understanding, expressed or im- 
plied, that A.T. & T. may have as an exclusive 
market the furnishing of its part of the 
above-described new news service and that 
Western Union will not compete with A.T. 
& T. for a participation in such service in re- 
turn for A. T. & T. permitting Western Union 
to participate in other services, all in viola- 
tion of the aforesaid section 313 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934.” 

No immediate comment was forthcoming 
either from A.T. & T. or Western Union on 
this allegation. Spokesmen for both com- 
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panies said their attorneys want to study 
the complaint first. 

Another charge by PAM is that in setting 
up the Government service USDA and Secre- 
tary Freeman violated section 4 of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act “by failing to 
give plaintiff adequate notice and opportu- 
nity to be heard prior to inaugurating the 
new services and by failing to publish the 
terms or substance of the rules governing 
the new services in the Federal Register. 

PAM took special note of USDA's reserva- 
tion of the right to cancel its service at any 
time to any customer it might judge to be 
abusing it. It charged this restraint is an 
abridgement of the freedom of the press, and 
violates the first amendment of the Consti- 
tution. The plaintiff also maintains that the 
manner in which the USDA service was es- 
tablished deprived PAM of business with- 
out “due process,” thus violating other sec- 
tions of the Constitution. 

VIOLATED ORDER 

How badiy has P.A.M. itself been hurt by 
the USDA service? 

The plaintiff said, in this connection, that 
it “has been and is continuing to be seri- 
ously and irreparably damaged. Specifically. 
since August 1, 1963, plaintiff has lost sub- 
scribers to the new A.T. & T.-USDA com- 
munications news service. 

“Moreover,” the complaint continues, un- 
less such news service is enjoined, plaintiff 
will continue to lose other subscribers as well 
as the prospect of obtaining new subscribers 
and will ultimately be put out of business.” 

PAM, which has been operating its own 
service since 1946, disclosed in the course of 
its complaint that it has about 300 sub- 
scribers located throughout the United 
States and Canada. Each of these customers 
are supplied with a printing telegraph ma- 
chine. The service is distributed over the 
high wire telegraph network of Western 
Union on lease basis. 

PAM also disclosed the identity of at 
least one of the USDA’s private subscribers. 
It is PAM itself. 


The Poetry of Joseph Langland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to call attention to the publica- 
tion of the second volume of poetry by 
Joseph Langland, of the University of 
Massachusetts English faculty in Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Langland, who has been publishing 
poetry for the past decade in the best 
literary quarterlies, appeared originally 
in the “Poets of Today” series edited by 
John Hall Wheelock. His second collec- 
tion, “The Wheel of Summer,” gives posi- 
tive indication of his stature as an out- 
standing American poet. Although not a 
native of the First Congressional District, 
Langland has joined many outstanding 
creative artists who have called Amherst 
home, and who have lived amid the 
stately elms of that historic town. 

It was just a short while ago, Mr. 
Speaker, that I attended the ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the new Robert 
Frost Library at Amherst College, where 
Frost taught. It is reassuring to know 
that poets such as Langland will con- 
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tinue the tradition of outstanding poetry 
in the United States. He is a former 
Tecipient of the Ford and Amy Lowell 
Traveling Poetry Fellowships, and be- 
Sides his teaching at the University of 
Massachusetts, he is also a poetry editor 
of the highly regarded Massachusetts 
Review. 

He was recently coeditor with Paul 
Engle of “Poets Choice” and is consid- 
ered a leading student of American po- 
etry. But more important than all of the 
Awards he has received is the highly 
Sensitive and meaningful verse that is 
a the best being produced at this 

e 


It is a great honor for me to have 
received permission to insert in the 
CORD a complete poem—copyright—by 
Joseph Langland, which was inspired 
hearing 300 children singing in 
Northampton but the kind of poem, given 
Langland’s unique talent, that could 
have been written elsewhere. It could 
hot haye been written, however, by any 

Other poet: 

Upon Heare 300 CHILDREN SINGING—IN 
JONATHAN EDWARD'S CHURCH, NorTHAMP- 
TON, MarcH 5, 1961 

I heard 300 children singing sweetly together, 

y in robes, their bright eyes looking at 
heaven, 

And their voices floating out of their inno- 

cent faces 

Under the nave. 

windows 

They met the rainbowing sun, and they sang 

together. 

I heard 300 children marching along together 

With hearts all gay and their shapely mouths 


High under the chancel 


all smiling, 

And over and under and through them the 
great bass organ 

Ground out processional laws in the modes 
of their sermons, 

Delivered in chorus before all their mothers 
and fathers. 

Three hundred children, all singing under 
those shadows, 

Admonished the devil, and all in the clearest 
soprano 

Roaming the vales of our tears with a jubi- 
lant leisure 

Under the stern director. But under the 


shadows 
The pipes blew faintly in the forests beyond 


their meadows, 
g 300 children singing so sweetly 
together 

I remembered that once I was singing, so 
many together, 

And the sanctifications were lost in a fable 
of Sundays 

And fabulous Mondays; and yet I was glad to 


be chanting 
In such casual guises as now I am nevermore 


singing. 

I heard 300 children ascending the hymns 
and carols 

While fathers and mothers sat in the dark 
rows. A 

And thought: how delightful, innocent, 
charming and proper 

Tt is for our children to sing, who must walk 
through shadows 

And the long long valleys upwards to 
mothers and fathers. 

T heard 300 children communing at decorous 


altars. 

I forget what they sang (maybe something 
as glossy as morals) 

But their faces shone in their songs, and I 
dreamt that evils 

Foregathered among them and stalked 
around in their singing, 

But still they sang on to sons and their sons’ 
generations, 
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I heard 300 children wound in the wisdom 
of ages 

And all of them cheery about the dark words 
they were chanting, 

Yet clever enough for their words. Oh, 
their minds so clearly 

Moved with the music and sun I forgot they 
were singing, 

Being father and son and grandson and 
greatgrandfather 

Hearing 300 children at play in the heavenly 
chancels 

And 300 children at song in the blossoming 
meadows 

And Adam at morning out walking with Eve 
by the apples. 


Meet Our Medical FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, no group 
of men and women serve their fellow 
citizens with greater devotion and more 
effectively than the officers of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. These physicians 
have forsaken the assurances of a remu- 
nerative private practice in order to un- 
dertake a difficult, sometimes hazardous 
and always very modestly paid job of 
fighting epidemics, discovering new 
cures, and eliminating practices that 
cause disease. Their reward is the 
knowledge that each of their successes 
Saves not one life, but often thousands, 
and the satisfaction that comes from 
playing a challenging and exhilarating 
part in the fight against disease. 

One aspect of this fight is described in 
Parents’ Magazine this month in a lively 
and interesting account of the work of 
the Communicable Disease Center of the 
Public Health Service entitled, “Meet Our 
Medical FBI.” The article is adapted 
from the book “To Save Your Life,” a 
selection of the Junior Literary Guild, 
authored by Natalie Davis Spingarn, ex- 
ecutive .assistant to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Connecticut, ABRA- 
HAM RIBICOFF. 

Mrs. Spingarn’s article will interest 
adults as well as youngsters and will also 
give foreign readers understanding of the 
zeal, dedication, and concern for fellow 
men that makes the Public Health Serv- 
ice exemplify the finest traditions of our 
Government and of our people. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mer Our MEDICAL FBI: THEY ARE THE 
SLEUTHS FROM ATLANTA WHO Ficut EPI- 
DEMICS FROM COAST TO COAST 

(By Natalie Davis Spingarn) 

There were over 100 cases of infectious 
hepatitis—inflammation of the liver—in 
Clearfield County, Pa. Most of the sick were 
children and young adults. They lay abed 
feeling awful—tired, weak, fevered, achey. 
‘They suffered loss of appetite, nausea, vomit- 
ing, and sore stomach. Some passed brown 
urine and whitish or grayish stools. Some 
itched uncomfortably all over. All had yel- 
lowed skin or jaundice, 


. 
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To make matters worse, local health au- 
thorities didn’t know whether the disease was 
being spread from person to person or wheth- 
er it was caused by a common source and, if 
so, what the source was. 

Some epidemic diseases—like diphtherla 
outbreaks—may be fairly simple to find and 
deal with. But when a mysterious epidemic 
breaks out or an obscure disease baffles local 
health people, our national disease detec- 
tives,” headquartered at Atlanta, get a quick 
emergency call. 

What the FBI is to crime, the Communi- 
cable Disease Center of Atlanta, Ga., is to 
epidemics. The Center, which is part of the 
US. Public Health Service, helps track down 
and stamp out outbreaks of disease wherever 
they erupt. Its importance may be meas- 
ured by the fact that 1 out of every 4 deaths 
among people under 35 years of age in our 
country is due to a communicable disease, 
Each year about a million and a half cases 
of notifiable diseases are recorded, but per- 
haps five times that many are not. 

The job of the 1,500 men and women at 
the Communicable Disease Center is not so 
much to treat disease—though they some- 
times do—as to help the States (and other 
parts of the world, too) fight disease. In 


, battling an epidemic, for example, CDC tries 


to find its pattern—which groups in the 
community it is striking, for example. 
From these clues, the CDC recommends ways 
to stop it. 

When the cause of the epidemic is ob- 
scure, the Center's experts function as real 
“private eyes” as they look for the culprits 
in medical whodunits—or whatdunits. 

When the hepatitis epidemic struck Clear- 
field County, for example, the Communicable 
Disease Center's Epidemic Intelligence 


- Center got an emergency call. The Center, 


in turn, contacted one of their “disease 
detectives,” Dr. James Mosely, who was 
especially knowledgeable about hepatitis, to 
determine what was causing the yellow faces 
in Pennsylvania. > 

Just 48 hours after the S O S from Atlanta, 
Dr. Mosely and his wife, Ann, arrived in 
Clearfield, which was to be their home for 
3 months. 

It was late March. The hepatitis epidemic 
was taking its toll in a town of 3,000 in which 
the disease was concentrated. There were 
no clues as to what had caused the hepatitis 
which made these young people look and 
feel so miserable. But Dr. Mosely was 
trained to find out and he set out swiftly 
to do so. 

His first stop was the county health de- 
partment offices in Clearfield. Here he met 
the clerk, five nurses and the county health 
Officer he would be working with most 
closely, They were pleased to see him; the 
doctor who was county health officer had 
responsibility for the health of a dozen 
towns and for his own family, some of whom 
were sick with hepatitis, 

To begin with, Dr. Mosely decided on in- 
terviews and complete questionnaires for 
everybody in families in which someone was 
sick, At the same time, he ordered gamma 
globulin shots for all people who had been 
in contact with sick patients who had not 
already had such shots. In that way, he 
hoped to curb the epidemic while trying to 
find out what caused it. 

Early that afternoon Dr. Mosely visited the 
school nurse, the first person in town to sus- 
pect an epidemic. 

“I first decided this was an epidemic of 
some kind early this month,” she told the 
doctor. “You see, I'm in charge of the health 
of the youngsters not only at this school but 
at all five schools in town.” A good many 
youngsters had come to her office with fevers, 
chills, and upset stomachs, At first she had 
thought it was grippe or a virus. But then 
her own son had become ill. 

“I sent him home and put him to bed. 
Four or five days later his skin had turned 
yellow, and the whites of his eyes had a sort 
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of yellow tinge. In my office, I heard about 
others who had thesame symptoms. I called 
the county health department. We've got 
an epidemic of yellow jaundice on our hands, 
-I told them. All the local doctors had been 
phoning to tell them the same thing. So 
they called the State health officials, who, I 
gather, called you.” 

She drew out a map she had made of the 
town. At the site of each house where there 
was a patient sick with hepatitis she had 
made a cross with a red pencil. 

To Dr. Mosely, this was a first clue. On 
the eastern side of town, the crosses were 
thick; there were only scattered crosses else- 
where. This meant the disease was cen- 
tered in one part of town. It was unlikely, 
he felt, that the source of the epidemic was 
something the whole town was eating or 


Two weeks later, Dr. Mosely studied a 
larger, more complex yersion of the map 
the school nurse had gtven him. The red 
crosses at the site of each hepatitis case 
had been changed to black pins, and there 
were 129 of them stuck in the map—mostly 
still on the east side of town. But there 
were some pins scattered in the west and 
even outside of town. 

During the preceding 2 weeks, Dr. Mosely 
had been to see everyone in town who was 
in any way ted with the epidemic— 
doctors, patients, nurses, the superintendent 
of schools. He had gathered all the informa- 
tion he needed. 

“The fact that there have been no new 
cases reported for 3 whole days settles one 
thing in my mind,” Dr. Mosely reported. 
“The sick people got hepatitis from a com- 
mon source—from one thing or place— 
probably not from each other.” When an 
epidemic of hepatitis is spread from person 
to person, through close contact, the epi- 
demic lasts about 6 months. That's because 
the disease has an incubation period of about 
a month. In other words it takes a month 
for a person to get sick after he's- been ex- 
posed. So the disease is spread out over a 
longer period than when everyone is exposed 
to the germs simultaneously. 

In addition to the time factor, there were 
other clues. There was the age factor: 
the disease had chosen as its victims mostly 
high-school youngsters and young adults. 
When germs are spread from person to per- 
son, most of the victims are young children 
who catch things easily. And there was 
also the geographic factor: the people who 
were sick outside of town were all children 
who came there to school and grownups who 
came to work. But most cases were actually 
in town and on the east side, as the nurse’s 
map told the doctor his first day on the job, 

All clues, therefore, pointed to the epi- 
demic coming from one source. To find that 
source, however, was a complicated problem. 

The water supply had been considered at 
first. But the town had only one large reser- 
voir for drinking water. When it was tested, 
it showed no trace of contamination. What's 
more, if the reservoir water had caused the 
epidemic, it would have been more scattered. 
As for food, there had been no common place 
where all the sick people had eaten, Most 
people ate at home, not in restaurants. 
Milk and canned foods were also investigated. 
But the sick people drank milk from all 
three dairies in town, not just one. And 
they had eaten no one canned or bottled 
food. 

The source of the epidemic, Dr. Mosely 
concluded, had to be a common gathering, 
such as the district wrestling meet which 
attracted the right age group, or the monthly 
basketball games. But not enough sick peo- 
ple had attended any of these functions. 

It suddenly occurred to Dr. Mosely that the 
sick people were at the age for going to the 


movies—and there was Just one movie house 


in town. 
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At this point, things began to move faat. 
Dr. Mosely called the sanitary engineer 
who was responsible for the local water sys- 
tem. The engineer and his assistant accom- 
panied the doctor to the theater. When 
Dr. Mosely sighted a water fountain, he 
asked the manager where the plumbing for 
it was. If there was a cross connection, a 
place where the fresh water and sewage pipes 
crossed, they might really be on their way 
to finding whatdunit. There was. 

Back in the office, Dr. Mosely asked the 
district engineer for an approved map of the 
Sanitary and water supply systems. He 
studied it a few minutes, then let out a low 
whistle. 

He had considered the water supply as a 
possible epidemic source at the very begin- 
ning, but dropped the idea when he learned 
the whole town drank from one reservoir 
and most of the sickness was on one side of 
town, Now he saw that in the hills above 
the town were two springs he had never 
heard of, and from these springs ran a fresh 
water supply pipe no one had told him 
about—right into the east side of town where 
the epidemic centered and where the movie 
theater was. 

Up above and parallel to the town was a 
pretty little stream near an underground 
spring which fed the pipeline to town. The 
municipal water system was privately owned 
and the previous summer the owner had 
gotten complaints from his customers on 
the other side of the hill that they didn't 
have enough water pressure in their faucets. 
So he simply ran a pipe from the little 
stream into the main pipeline. If a surface 
stream is used for water supply, it should be 
chlorinated. But no one had been up to 
check on the spring for 5 years; it was no 
wonder that the spring house, which should 
have been watertight, was broken down and 
leaking. 

What's more, the man who owned the 
water system also owned a summer cabin 
right below another spring which was sup- 
posed to be cut off and opened only in 
emergencies such as fire. But he needed 
more water for his cabin. So he had opened 
the cutoff. 

The water from this spring, then, was also 
running into the main pipeline. And up 
the dirt road were houses which emptied 
their septie or sewage tanks right across an 
open field into the spring. In January a 
man who lived in one of those houses had 
come down sick with hepatitis. A girl who 
lived in another house had gotten it in Feb- 
ruary. So their sickness had spread through 
the spring, through the wrongly opened cut- 
off, to the whole eastern side of town. 

As a result of this revelation, the pipeline 
was overhauled and brought up to proper 
health standards, and the source of the dis- 
ease eliminated. 

There are many other dramatic instances 
of the quick work done by the Center's dis- 
ease detectives. 

A team from the Communicable Disease 
Center and Baylor University, for example, 
rushed off to British Guiana shortly before 
Christmas last year to fight a polio epi- 
demic. By setting up mass immunization 
clinics and assisting in essential vaccine ad- 
ministration, the group scored a double suc- 
cess, Not only did they stamp out the 
epidemic, but they also did much to counter 
anti-American propaganda in British 
Guiana. 

And a year ago last summer, CDC's in- 
vestigators went to St. Petersburg, Fla., to 


aid the local and State health authorities- 


in controlling an epidemic of encephalitis 
in the Tampa Bay area. Scientists suspected 
a mosquito known as Cules nigripalpus, 
which was common in this area. After ex- 
haustive tests, it was found that this mos- 
quito was indeed the virus of St. 
Louis encephalitis. This made possible a 
mosquito control program, specifically di- 
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rected toward the control of this particular 
species and eradication of the disease. 

Again, a mysterious ailment struck down 
43 young school children in a small southern 
town. Psittacosis was suspected because the 
children’s classrooms each contained a palf 
of parakeets. But the blood samples which 
were taken during the investigation by ® 
team of Communicable Disease Center in- 
vestigators, proved the disease to be histo- 
plasmosis, a lung fungus disease which re- 
semble tuberculosis, and which is transmit- 
ted by pores which form in dust. Here, too, 
tracking down the cause of disease was the 
essential first step to its treatment and cure. 

The Communicable Disease Center is an 
arm of the Public Health Service, which is 
& vast enterprise geared to keep disease from 
happening and from spreading if it does 
appear, Its workers strive to keep as many 
people as possible in as good health as pos- 
sible, for as long as possible. 

Through such agencies as the Communica- 
ble Disease Center, and its fast-moving, fast- 
thinking detectives, the Public Health 
Service is able to offer services that individ- 
ual doctors cannot. Contagious diseases can 
spread like brush fires unless there are skilled 
people on guard to find them, then stamp 
them out. Your medical FBI is your fam- 
Uy's partner in a vast health enterprise 
whose mission is simply stated—to advance 
the health of all of us. 


The Lady Is for Burning: The Seven 
Deadly Sins of Madam Nhu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, appearing in the last 
issue of the National Review, is written 
by our former colleague, Clare Boothe 
Luce. 


The article on Madam Nhu is one of 
the most interesting pieces on the lady 
to appear in our press. Mrs. Luce has 
done considerable research into the ques- 
tions she discusses. She has courage 
enough to state her views and she has 
intelligence enough to back them up 
with reason and logic. She also unveils 
some of our own hypocrisy and the bet- 
ter-than-thou attitude of some in high 
places: 

Tre LADY Is For BURNING: THE SEVEN DEADLY 
Sts oF Madam Nuvu 
(By Clare Boothe Luce) 

Madam Ngo Dinh Nhu, the First Lady of 
Vietnam, who recently left our shores, 15 
beautiful, dynamic, courageous, intelligent. 
And even her worst enemies do not doubt 
her piety or virtue. A militant Catholic, 
mother of four, she is a devoted and fiercely 
loyal (if not subservient) wife. But what 
makes Madam Nhu important is the great 
political power she wields in her country. 
For a moment, however brief, in history, 
some part of America’s prestige if not secu- 
rity, seems to lie in the pale pink palm of 
her exquisite little hand. 

South Vietnam, although an underpopu- 
lated country (14 million), is the latest spot 
in America's 17-year-old struggle to contain 
communism. The United States is spending 
better than a million dollars a day there to 
help the Vietnamese fight a guerrilla war. 
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If this war is lost Asiatic communism, in 
the end, must gain all of Indochina, 

The purpose of Madam Nnu's visit to the 
United States was to conyince her American 
hearers that her country is winning that war, 
but will probably lose it if she and her fam- 
Uy are undermined and thrown to the left- 
Wing wolves. What seems to be happening 
to the government in Vietnam is remarkably 
like what happened to Generalissimo Chiang 
Kal-shek and Madam Chiang in China when 
the Department of State pulled the rug out 
from under them, and Mao Tse-tung took 
Over China, 

Madam Nhu's tour drew large crowds. 
But it proved somewhat less than triumphal. 
She was booed arid hissed in her passings, 
And her TV interlocutors and lecture audi- 
ences (already prejudiced against her by 
US. press dispatches from far off Saigon) 
threw the heaviest barrage of loaded, dis- 
Courteous, even insulting questions at her 
that have ever been addressed to a distin- 
guished foreign figure—and an ally. By 
Comparison, Khrushchev on his American 
Visits had been treated like a public hero. 

What is the case against this fragile little 
Creature who has been so scornfully dubbed 
“the Dragon Lady“? Why was she treated as 
though she were a vicious enemy of our 
Country? Why did President Kennedy slam 

White House door in her pretty face, 
While he ordered the brass handles polished 
to the nines for Communist Tito’s visit? 
Why has he ordered that shipments of sur- 
Plus milk to the children of her country— 
Our allies—be curtailed while he presses hard 
for shipments of wheat to Khrushchev, who 
Still threatens to bury us? 

. What are the sins of Madam Nhu? Upon 
examination, they seem to be seven: 

1. Madam Nhu and her family represent, 
according to their American critics in Saig- 
On, a principle which is utterly abhorrent 
to all true lovers of democracy: the principle 
of family rule, or nepotism. 

Madam Nhu's only official positions are 
those of deputy in the National Assembly 
and chief of South Vietnam's women’s moye- 
Ments. But her husband, Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
Controls intelligence and the secret police, 
and is adviser and political theo- 
Tetician to his brother, President Ngo Dinh 

Her other brother-in-law is Ngo Dinh 
Thuc, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Hué. 

To be sure, President Kennedy appointed 
his brother, Robert, Attorney General (even 
though Bobby had never tried a case.) And 
this powerful post put Bobby in control of 
Our secret police—the FBI. Mr. Kennedy 
also engineered the election of his 31-year- 
Old brother, Teddy, to the Senate. He made 
his brother-in-law, Sargent Shriver, Direc- 
tor of the multimillion-dollar Peace Corps 
Program (and perhaps hopes to make him 
Bovernor of Illinois). Another brother-in- 
law, Stephen Smith, has handled White 
House patronage and other sensitive affairs 
of the party—in the interests of the Ken- 
Nedys. The President has, of course, found 
Ornamental government missions for his sis- 
ters and other relatives. 

Still, in America, that's democracy. But 
not in Vietnam. Not, anyway, on our money. 

2. American newspapermen in Saigon view 
Madam Nhu as a political demagog who 
controls all the election machinery in her 
Own district. They say she stole her last 
election as deputy by promising “to do more” 
tor her constituents than any other candi- 
date, because she was related to the Presi- 
dent. The proof that her election was un- 
democratic, they claim, is that she got over 
90 percent of the vote—and delivered on her 
Promise: her constituents do get more than 
Other Vietnamese voters and taxpayers. 


NEPOTISM EAST AND WEST 

Now, to be sure, a thing like that can hap- 
pen here—it happened just a year ago, right 
in Massachusetts. And now Senator TED 
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Kenwepy is delivering a $50 million elec- 
tronic research center to his constituents 
who are also hopeful on the score of profit- 
able railroad and airline mergers. 

Still, in America, that’s democracy. But 
not in Vietnam. Not, anyway, on our money. 

3. Madam Nhu's American critics feel she 
is a religious bigot. She not only insists on 
practicing what her Christian church 
teaches, but she tries to have the law of her 
country refiect Christian morals on sex. 
She has put through laws against concubin- 
age, prostitution, and adultery. She has 
made divorce unattainable, except by Govern- 
ment permission. Her country is greatly 
underpopulated and is suffering thousands of 
war casualties: she has banned contracep- 
tives. She has, the press reports, some mad 
idea that she can preserve the ancient, 
chaste, Vietnamese pattern of courtship. She 
has fought against the entrance of Holly- 
wood films of sex and violence, and foreign 
pornographic literature. And—could you ask 
for better proof of her bigotry—she frowns 
on the twist and bikinis, 

It is even rumored among Americans in 
the “twist-easies” which have sprung up in 
Saigon on protest against this Asiatic blue- 
stocking that she disapproves of Liz Taylor 
films, on the totally undemocratic grounds 
that young Vietnamese girls have not yet 
learned to envy and admire our Americah 
goddess’ habit of breaking up homes and 
living publicly with others’ husbands, 

Now, Vietnam may be Madam Nhu’s coun- 
try, but democracy has just got to make room 
for things like that. That's what the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is shelling out a million dol- 
lars a day to defend in Vietnam. (Or is it?) 

4. The U.S. press corps in Saigon seem 
to agree to a man that Madam Nhu has too 
much political power for a woman—especi- 
ally one with no official position. Time says 
she not only has her husband's ear, but she 
openly orders around cabinet ministers and 
generals, sees to it that her favorites get 
jobs in government, and at all times around 
the clock, she is up to her neck In political 
wangling. 

Being a mere 5 feet tall in her 3-inch heels, 
she has still not had an eyeball-to-eyeball 
confrontation with Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge. But that gallant gentleman has 
drawn himself up to his full 6 feet 3 inches 
and is waiting for her return to slug it out 
with her. 

To be sure, we have had our Eleanor Roose- 
velt, a President's wife who for 25 years ex- 
erted more influence over the domestic and 
foreign politics of her country than any 
woman who wasn’t a crowned ruler. Indeed, 
she was once known to have ordered up a 
whole squad of planes during the war to pay 
a visit to some favorite soldier friends in the 
Pacific. And, like Madam Nhu, she also 
helped to select candidates for office who 
reflected her views, Again like Madam Nhu, 
she often took a beating from pressmen who 
thought she meddled and was too ubiquitous, 


BUT IN AMERICA— 


But in America, that’s democracy. The 
American press wants no such power in a 
woman's hands in Vietnam. Not, anyway, on 
our money. 

Moreover, Madam Nhu is an inveterate do- 
gooder,andafeminist. She has tried to raise 
the legal status of women in her country, and 
interest them in taking an active part in 
politics and in the defense of their country. 
For example, Madam Nhu has taught Viet- 
namese women to shoot— the condition, that 
they must stand by unarmed when a village 
is attacked by Communist guerrillas, but 
ready to pick up the gun of a fallen, or 
absconding, Vietnamese man. 

Madam Nhu, it seems, offends both Western 
and Asiatic male sensibilities, not only be- 
cause she herself is not the geisha type, the 
concubine type of the clining vine type, but 
because she seems to want the 7 million 
women of her new-born, embattled nation to 
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behave like the kind of women who went 
out of style a hundred or more years ago— 
the pioneer women of America. It seems 
she has heard about our foremothers who 
helped their men conquer the oceans and the 
continent, and who were as quick on the 
draw as their menfolk when scalping parties 
suddenly put in an appearance. She seems 
to have heard somewhere of Molly Pitcher, 
Annie Oakley, and Joan of Arc, (Boy, is this 
lady for burning.) 

To be sure, in America, we have ourselves 
in recent months turned a thought or two to 
the question of giving a break to American 
women. 

The Commission headed by the late Mrs. 
Roosevelt on the Status of Women, has just 
turned in its report to the President. It 
shows that while 24 million American women 
work for wages, they are not paid equal wages 
for equal work. It shows that there are only 
234 women among the States’ 7,700 legisla- 
tors; 11 Congresswomen out of 435, and 2 
women Senators out ofa hundred. Only two 
women have held Cabinet rank in all Ameri- 
can history. In releasing the report, Presi- 
dent Kennedy urged that more women par- 
ticipate at all levels in public life. In 
America, we want progress for our women, 
But not for women of Vietnam. Not, any- 
way, on our money. 

5. The family rule of the Ngo Dinhs, ac- 
cording to their American critics, does not 
have the full support of the people of South 
Vietnam. Although there is no Gallup poll 
in Vietnam, it seems that there is a news- 
paper in Saigon which lays on to Madam 
Nhu, her husband, and President Diem quite 
unmercifully. This paper says the Nhus must 
go, and hints quite broadly that a coup 
d'etat or a revolution would be most demo- 
cratic way of getting rid of the lot. Why wait 
for elections? 

This highly democratic view seems to be 
shared by some of the U.S. pressmen who 
pop in and out of Saigon en route to Hong 
Kong. And it is also shared by some coup- 
minded officials of the U.S. Embassy. 

THE ELECTORATE AND THE PRESS 

While this antigovernment press is not 
suppressed, Madam Nhu makes it plain that 
she doesn’t like the situation. As for the 
Embassy, she feels that it is pretty stupid 
of the United States to try to throw out an 
anti-Communist government when all they 
can substitute is a military (and unreliable) 
dictatorship. 

Madam Nhu's American critics say all this 
shows that she is, at heart, a tyrant and that 
any foreign government without the full sup- 
port of all the people and the press should be 
kicked out. 

Now, the American electorate is far from 
100 percent for President Kennedy. Indeed, 
he got just a fraction less than 50 percent of 
the vote in 1960 * * * and there were even 
rumors he didn't get that. Nor is the press 
entirely for him. In fact, a lot of it is 
against him—and even more against his 
family—and quite a lot of Americans happen 
to agree with Madam Nhu, who thinks he is 
lulling the United States into a false sense 
of security about the Communists. 

However, this is America and we don't talk 
about coups and elected gov- 
ernments. We believe in a democracy, You 
should wait for elections. But in Vietnam 
it’s different. Why not help overthrow the 
Diem government in order to get rid of 
Madam Nhu. Isn't it our money? 

Two additional charges (6 and 7) remain 
against Madam Nhu. They are indeed seri- 
ous: First, that she has pressured the Diem 
government into persecuting the Buddhist 
religion; second, that her stubborn refusal 
to come to terms with the Buddhists has 
“hopelessly” compromised the Vietnamese 
war effort. 

How well founded are these charges? And 
if well founded, what will happen in Viet- 
nam if the Nhus and President Diem are 
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booted out? For there can be little doubt 
that the big boot will have to be used, since 
Madam Nhu, among other things, is a fight- 
ing lady. 

Not long ago Madam Nhu said that Amer- 
icans are Ivanhoes“ who are perpetually in 
love with the underdog, but confused about 
who the underdog really is. She thinks the 
underdogs that the U.S. press corps in Viet- 
nam and the State Department are sobbing 
over are the Vietcong Communist provoca- 
teurs who have inflamed some Buddhist 
opinion. Madam Nhu believes she herself 
is the real underdog in the situation. Cer- 
tainly the china doll-sized stateswoman from 
South Vietnam has been taking igs 
punishment from the American press 
smash her into a tiny heap of 9 
scraps. Fortunately for her, and possibly 
for her country, Madam Nhu is not a china 
doll. Backhanded by the State Department, 
bullied and scratched at by reporters, lec- 
tured at by her own lecture audiences. 
Madam Nhu travels along singing her song. 
Chin up, eyes flashing, long delicate hands 

ting gracefully and forcefully, she 
is still pretty solid on her 3-inch heels, 

The charge that Madam Nhu, her hus- 
band, her brothers-in-law President Ngo 
Dinh Diem and Archbishop Ngo Dinh Thuc, 
have “persecuted South Vietnamese Bud- 
dhists is certainly the toughest charge she 
has had to meet. But meet it she did. And 
meet it she must, for her fellow Catholic 
President Kennedy does not intend to face 
into the 1964 election campaign defending 
himself against accusations from the liberal 
left that he has supported a government 
just because it is Catholic. He can better 
afford to lose Vietnam than to have that 
calumny tied to him. 

THE CHARGE OF PERSECUTION 


The fact is that the charge of religious 
persecution against the family is pretty 
recent. And if indeed they are persecuting 
Buddhists this will mark the first time in 
democratic history that a small religious 
minority has successfully persecuted an over- 
whelming religious majority in a democracy. 

South Vietnam Catholics number 1.5 
million of the 14 million population. There 
are approximately 5.25 million Buddhists 
and the remainder of the population is made 
up of Taoists, Confucianists, and members 
of other sects.- Less than one-third of the 
Cabinet members are Catholics; only 3 of 
the 19 generals. But Catholics are about 
half of the civil service and the Assembly. 
The reason for this, given and accepted until 
a few months ago by all foreign observers 
in Vietnam, is that the Catholics under the 
French built an extensive parochial school 
system. Over the years this system has 
turned out relatively well-educated graduates 
with a lively interest in Western democratic 

ent. The Buddhists have not been 
able to compete with these educated Catholic 
Vietnamese in civil service examinations. 
Until last May, there was no evidence of 
great discontent with the Diem government 
by the Buddhist population. On the con- 
trary, thanks to the annual $350 million 
economic and military aid, and with the 
help of 14,000 U.S. military “advisers,” vic- 
tory, last spring, seemed near for the Diem 
government, and the people seemed to know 


Then, in the space of 5 months the 
flaming deaths of six Buddhist bonzes, or 
priests, led to a series of public demonstra- 
tions which brought about the present polit- 
ical crisis in which Madam Nhu herself is 
also being badly burned. 

FORCED TO “LOSE FACE” 


How did these deaths come about? Were 
the Buddhist priests dragged by force from 
their homes or temples by Catholics and put 
to the torch—as in the not so distant past 
in America, Negroes were torn from their 
home, or jails, and lynched or burned—by 
white Americans? Were the bonzes butch- 
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ered as were thousands of Mao Tse-tung’s 
recalcitrant Chinese farmers? Were they 
tortured, beaten, brainwashed, shot, liqui- 
dated as millions of Russians, Poles, Hun- 
garlans were by Stalin and Khrushchev? 

They were not. The saffron-robed monks 
were living unmolested by anyone in their 
own pagodas, when one by one they stole 
forth into public squares, where they 
squatted in lotus pose, poured gasoline over 
themselves, applied the match, and com- 
mitted suicide. 

In America, if a Catholic priest were to 
burn himself to death in protest to the Goy- 
ernment’s failure to provide free bus rides 
for parochial schoolchildren, or if a Prot- 
estant minister were to make of himself 
a living torch to express his opposition to 
the Supreme Court decision against prayer 
in public schools, we would consider them 
religious maniacs. And our Government 
would take stringent measures to prevent 
any repition of such acts. This is precisely 
the view Madam Nhu has taken of the self- 
immolating bonzes. They are slaves, she 
said, “if not to others, at least to their own 
folly.” And the government of President 
Diem has used the police force to prevent 
further emulations of such follies. What, 
then, was the particular grievance which led 
these Buddhists to encompass their own cre- 
mation? 

Last May, the Buddhists of Hué were for- 
bidden to unfurl their flags, in honor of 
Buddha's 2507th birthday, above the flag of 
Vietnam. As in America, no flag in Vietnam 
may fiy above the national flag. (In this 
land of many religions, separation of church 
and state is, of necessity, the law of the 
nation.) Refusal by Diem’s government to 
permit the Buddhists to fly their flag above 
the national flag caused the leaders of the 
Hué pagoda to lose face. 

In America, self-immolation is not thought 
to be a useful or particularly democratic 
way to protest grievances or discrimination. 
However, an insult which might barely 
cause one American to punch another, could, 
say in Japan, lead to hara-kirl. A Japanese 
who loses face disembowels himself with a 
ritual sword, ofted aided by a friend or 
a relative. In India, for hundreds of years, 
widows threw themselves onto the funeral 
pyres of their husbands; if they did not, they 
lost face. Although suttee has been out- 
lawed for a century in India, in backward 
villages it is still occasionally practiced. 


NIRVANA ATTAINED 


The Buddhist monks in Vietnam who in- 
cinerated themselves not only regained 
“face” for the temple, but Nirvana or Para- 
dise and sainthood for themselves. For at 
least three of the monks who were over age 
70, this must have seemed a rather good 
deal. 

(Probably no American can understand 
the Asiatic concept of face.“ This is per- 
haps forunate. In view of how much “face” 
the United States has lost in the Orient, we 
would have to burn Washington to recover 
it.) 

In our country, protestors sign petitions, 
picket, hire halls or rabblerouse. Recently 
our Negroes (a minority) have taken to 
sit-ins, sit-downs, mass demonstrations, 
handcuffing themselves together, until the 
police break them up. 

While we are on the subject of discrimina- 
tion, it may help us to think a little more 
charitably about President Diem's and Mad- 
am Nhu’s alleged persecution of the Bud- 
dhists, if we remember that despite 4 years 
of mass Negro demonstratiors in America, 
the President still has not found it con- 
venient to appoint a Negro to his Cabinet, 
to help elect a Negro Senator, or Governor, 
or even a big city mayor. And yet Negroes 
represent 20 percent of our population, and 
time and again their vote decides presiden- 
tial elections. 

In America, it depends on wthat you can 
get away with. But not so in Vietnam. Not, 
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anyway, On our money, In Vietnam you 
have to be perfect. 

Consequent to the Buddhist sacrifices, 
there have been, since May, a half-doa:n 
demonstrations of Buddhists in the streets. 
In the attempt to keep order, the Vietnam 
police have encountered the same difficulties 
our police have encountered with unruly 
crowds of demonstrators in Alabama, Chi- 
cago, New York’s Harlem, New Jersey. And 
in Vietnam as in America, some people got 
hurt. A bomb thrown by an unknown 
provocateur killed several people in Vietnam. 
U.S, Embassy officers expressed themselves as 
being “shocked and disgusted” at this occur- 
rence and at the police suppression of the 
Buddhist demonstrators. 

The State Department no doubt failed to 
inform our Embassy in Saigon that similar 
episodes were happening in Alabama, where 
four children were killed in a church bomb- 
ing, and in the wake, two boys were killed by 
police. Nor did they send out over the Voice 
of America to Vietnam a very clear account 
of riots and police methods used to quell 
Negro-white rioters in other parts of the 
country. 

And speaking of corruption in Vietnam, 
what about the Cosa Nostra operation in 
America? Ah, well, in America, democracy 
isn't perfect. But in Vietnam it had better 
be—on our money. 

The last charge against Mme. Nhu and the 
Diem government is that their failure to be 
an ideal democracy which their American 
critics carry about in their heads—will now 
make it impossible to win the war against the 
Vietcong Communists. 

Is this true, or is it false? Vietnam has 
been at war for almost a decade. The South 
Vietnam population is suffering 5,000 casual- 
ties a year. Women and men, many of them 
Buddhists, have gone forth day after day. 
year after year, to meet and repulse their 
Communist enemies. A few months ago 
victory was in sight. If the United States 
gives firm support to Diem now, the crisis 
will pass and the war may still be won, If the 
U.S. support is withdrawn on the grounds 
that the United States can no longer sup- 
port the Diem government because 6 men— 
or 16—insist on making human torches of 
themselves, then South Vietnam will fall 
and the political vacuum left by the Ngo 
Dinh family will soon be filled by the Tu- 
No-Hu” family: the Chinese Communists. 

Is the history of the liberal press in Chung- 
king and Havana going to repeat itself? The 
evidence is that it is. 

The Christian Science Monitor wrote last 
week: “The confusion (in American publie 
opinion) stems from the fact that the United 
States does not wish to say, in so many words, 
that it is working for a revolution in South 
Vietnam. But so long as the Ngo Dinh 
family remains unbending, that is the fact.” 

If indeed, that is the fact, the adminis- 
tration will no doubt begin to boast along 
about 1965 that it has relieved tensions in 
Vietnam by negotiating peace with Ho Chi- 
minh, the Communist leader of that coun- 
try. And no doubt wheat and arms will 
then soon be sent to him, to strengthen 
“the Vietnamese Tito“ against Red China- 


Poor Madam Nhu. The lady is sure for 
burning. 


Some Call It Murder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF TLLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
Pugh, the Peoria-Journal Star’s man in 
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Vietnam, has been reporting regularly 
on the situation there and has had the 
opportunity to talk directly to newsmen, 
American military people and other U.S. 
agents in that country. Mr. Chuck 
Dancey has evaluated his reports, re- 
Sulting in the following editorial which 
appeared in the November 5, 1963 issue 
of the aforementioned paper. Under 
unanimous consent I include the edi- 
torial at this point: 
VretNaM Venpicr: U.S. GUILTY 

The administration has publicly an- 

nounced that the U.S. Government is “not 


responsible and will not accept any respon- 
sibility” for what has happened in Viet- 
nam 


It may be that the folks in Washington 
have the slightly queasy sensation shared 
by many Americans today that we have some- 
how reached a new low in these revolu- 
tionary times that finally destroys something 
basic to this land of ours. 

The tron facts will not go away, and with- 
Out a shadow of a doubt our Government 
cannot escape responsibility for what has 
happened in Vietnam. The fact that we are 
so eager to dodge it is revealing in itself. 

Our pious statements about the assassina- 
tions of Diem and Nhu in cold blood ring 
hollow, indeed, in the light of our actions 
of recent weeks. 

A month ago, the U.S. policy was so crystal 
Clear that we editorialized then on the ques- 
tion of whether we had anybody in mind to 
take Diem’s place, since we obviously were 
set on getting rid of him. 

We wrote then of the clear invitation the 
U.S, Government had plainly issued to the 
Vietnamese Army chief to disown and replace 
Diem. 

It didn't work immediately, but the United 
States took several steps since to cut off aid 
to Dfem's “special forces“ while continuing it 
to the army forces who ultimately attacked 
them. 

The record is a clear as clear can be, as 
Tom Pugh succinctly itemized it, immedi- 
ately, in Saturday morning's paper, having 
Just returned from Saigon where he heard 
the open talk of newsmen, American mili- 
tary people, and other U.S. agents. 

We wanted to get rid of Diem. We set the 
Stage for it. And we succeeded. 

It may have been necessary. It may have 
been wise policy for the future of Vietnam 
and the successful conclusion of the fight 
against Vietcong. 

But, among all the black spots on our na- 
tional record, there has never been a case 
Where we stooped to assassination or mur- 
der as a legitimate tool of politics, and a 
Means of dominating in the way we think 
best a tiny foreign land. 

Perhaps, we did not intend assassination, 
but it was as built in to this situation as 
Murder is built into an armed robbery—if 
death result. We can't escape the terrible 
Moral responsibility. 

Diem's police beat up American reporters. 
We don't like that. Diem ruled by force. 
He was a dictator. He was also the man 
Who sayed Vietnam when the whole world 
thought its situation hopeless 8 years ago. 

Whatever he deserved, it was something 
better than being yanked out of a church 
and shot down like a dog. 

We find ourselves pulled down to his level, 
and below it, in using force for political de- 


sires, 

And while it may help the situation from 
American point of view in Vietnam, it 
exact a price from the United States, 
in many other places. 

ill any other leader of any underde- 
or threatened land ever again be 
to put himself so completely at the 
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mercy of America? To let the United States 
pay his troops, and scatter 16,000 of our own 
troops throughout the Armed Forces with an 
“adviser” at every single army headquarters? 

Will the Latin American countries, who 
have long had an emotional reaction to 
American “intervention” and “imperialism,” 
be strengthened in support of the Alliance 
for Progress, the Organization of American 
States, and combined action (led by the 
United States) against Cuba? 

Or will the neutralists and the non-Com- 
munists and the Peronists who scream 
against U.S. designs on their countries, and 
Yankee imperialism be strengthened 
throughout Latin America? 

Platitudes and pious statements will not 
suffice to change this problem, for they can 
see the harsh facts clearly, and the platitudes 
from Washington merely sound more cor- 
rupt and coldblooded and dishonest than 
the situation would be without them. 

Indeed, it is this lie that condemns us. 
We have used force before, openly, and for 
a purpose we frankly and openly considered 
made it necessary. 

But a sneaking, secondhand putsch, fol- 
lowed by these wide-eyed protestations of 
innocence, puts us In a new class, and gives 
us a new image before the world. 

Whatever else the world has thought of us, 
it has thought of America as naive at times, 
but also as different, as having moral inhi- 
bitions. 

Today, we stand alongside every other 
ruthless, frightening monstrous power on the 
world scene, now or historically, and smaller 
nations cannot help but fear and draw back 
from us. 

The thing that now gnaws at so many of 
us is that this is not only the case—but that, 
now, we deserve it. We feel guilt deep down 
in our insides. 

C. L. Dancer. 


“Mim” Daddario Honored on 
Unique All-America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Hartford Courant of November 6, 
1963: 

“MIMm” DADDARIO HONORED ON UNIQUE 
ALL-AMERICA 
(By Bill Lee) 

Euro Quincy Dapparto, Representative in 
Congress from the First Connecticut District, 
is 1 of 25 winners of the Silver Anniversary 
All-America Awards of Sports Illustrated. 

The Hartford man, called “Mr” today 
as he was when a star back at Wesleyan 
25 years ago, is one of the winners of unique 
award given not for superiority on the foot- 
ball field, but rather for what the men have 
accomplished in business, professional, and 
political life in the intervening years. 

Dappario is one of the finest football play- 
ers Wesleyan has had, a halfback and quarter- 
back who was outstanding for 3 years in 
Little Three games, 

PANEL OF JUDGES 

Nominated for the award by Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Daddario was selected by a panel of 
Judges including Dr. Leland J, Haworth, di- 
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rector, National Science Foundation; L. B. 
Worthington, president, United States Steel 
Corp.; Dr. Henry Putney van Dusen, presi- 
dent, Union Theological Seminary; Gov. 
William W. Scranton of Pennsylvania; David 
Packard, president, Hewlett-Packard Co.; Lee 
A. Iaccoca, vice president, Ford Motor Co.;: 
Mills B. Lane, president, Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank; E. Roland Harriman of 
Brown Bros, Harriman; Austin T. Cush- 
man, chairman, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; W. 
L. Lyons Brown, chairman of Brown-Forman 
Distilleries; and Col. Earl Blaik, executive 
committee, Avco Manufacturing Co. 
WITH HARTFORD BLUES 


“Mmm” Dappario, besides an excellent col- 
lege player at Wesleyan, played for and 
coached the Hartford Blues, a semiprofes- 
sional team formed here by Lou Viscusi, 
which achieved outstanding success just be- 
fore World War II. Dapnarro led the Blues 
in a big game at the Polo Grounds, New 
York in 1940. 

Dappario was an officer in the OSS in Italy 
during the war and was given the Legion 
of Merit. He returned to active duty dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. After the war he 
was elected mayor of Middletown and sub- 
sequently was a judge in municipal court. 
He has been U.S. Representative from the 
first district since 1958. 

Two other Connecticut men were 
the 25 named to the 1963 Silver Anniversary 
team. They are Robert L. Green Jr., nomi- 
nated by Harvard, where he was captain and 
Herman L. Weiss of Case Institute, now ex- 
ecutive vice president of General Electric. 
Mr. Green is rector of St. Marthes’ Parish 
in Wilton. 

Also named is Gilbert W. H of 
Ohio, former Yale player and 9 
1963 Lale captain, George Humphrey. 

The 25-man team includes Allie P. 
Reynolds, Oklahoma oil executive and 
former New York Yankee baseball pitcher; 
Dr. Wiliam T. Osmanski, onetime Holy 
Cross College and Chicago Bear player; 
Marshall Goldberg twice named to the All- 
America when he was a Pitt football player; 
Davey O’Brien of Texas Christian and the 
Philadelphia Eagles; and Jerome (Brud) 
Holland, twice All-America at Cornell. 

Winners of the silver anniversary award 
2 States, with colleges which nominated 

em: S 

California: Vic Bottari, University of Cal- 
ifornia; Don McNeil, Southern California, 

Connecticut: Emillo Quincy Daddario, 
Wesleyan University; Robert Green, Jr., Har- 
vard; Herman Welss, Case Institute; John 
Hlavacek, Carleton College. 

Illinois: Marshall Goldberg, Pittsburgh; 
Pred Heitmann, Jr., Northwestern; Dr. Wil- 
liam Thomas Osmanski, Holy Cross. 

Indiana: Ray H. Montgomery, DePauw. 

Louisiana: Dr. Charles C. Sprague, South- 


Massachusetts: Howard L. Jones, Colgate. 
Minnesota: Robert Wellington Gibson, 


Iowa 
State. 

New York: Dr. Martin F. Hilfinger, Hamil- 
ton College. 
Ohio: Gilbert W. Humphrey, Yale. 

Oklahoma: Allie Reynolds, 
State. 

5 T. Frey, Lebanon 
Valley: Frank 

Texas: V. Earl McCaleb, Abilene Chris- 
tian; Robert David O’Brien, Texas Chris- 


tian. 

Virginia: Brig. Gen. John William Dob- 
son, U.S. Military Academy; Dr. Jerome Hol- 
land, Cornell. 

Wisconsin: Robert J. Greenebaum, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include part IV 
of a series appearing in the September 
14, 1963, issue of Human Events contain- 
ing a review of Victor Lasky’s book 
“JFK: The Man and the Myth”: 
KENNEDY'S SECRET CONTRIBUTION To DEFEAT 

HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS—PART IV 

“On November 10, 1950,” began the New 
Republic article published nearly 2 years 
later, “a young Massachusetts Congressman 
told an informal gathering of Harvard Uni- 
versity students and professors—of which 
this writer was a member—that (a) he could 
gee no reason why we were fighting in Korea; 
(b) he thought that sooner or later we would 
‘have to get all these foreigners off our backs’ 
in Europe; (c) he supported the McCarran 
Act and felt that not enough had been done 
about Communists in Government; (d) that 
he rather respected Joe McCarthy and 
thought he ‘knew Joe pretty well, and he may 
have something’; (e) that he had no great 
respect for Dean Acheson or indeed almost 
any member of the Fair Deal administration; 
(f) that he personally was very happy that 
Helen Gahagan Douglas had just been de- 
feated in California by Richard Nixon.” 

The young m was, of course, 
John F. Kennedy. The article was authored 
by John P. Mallan, then a Harvard teaching 
fellow and more recently a professor at Smith 
College. 

Kennedy’s liking for McCarthy seemed to 
be on a personal basis, as was his feeling that 
Mrs. Douglas was “not the sort of person I 
like working with on committees.” 

GAVE $1,000 TO NIXON 


So aroused emotionally was young Kennedy 
against Helen Gahagan Douglas that he 
made what could well have been a disastrous 
slip in terms of his later ambitions. In 1950, 
John F, Kennedy made a personal contribu- 
tion to Richard M. Nixon in his Senate cam- 
paign against the California Congresswoman, 

“The check, of course, is of record,” accord- 
ing to Robert W. Richards, chief of the San 
Diego Union's Washington bureau. Like any 
other contribution it was turned over to the 
Nixon Senate Campaign Committee in 
California, 

Fortunately for Kennedy, the Richards 
dispatch, published on July 20, 1960, soon 
after his nomination for President, did not 
obtain wider circulation. 

As Richards told the story: “The new 
Democrat standard bearer’s pop, Joe, who 
masterminded son Jack's climb up the 
money tree to the party's presidential nom- 
ination, also liked Nixon as a warrior against 
communism. But the check which Jack 
Kennedy, then in the House, brought in 
person into the Nixon office—the Vice Presi- 
dent also was his second term in 
Congress—was signed not by his father, but 
by himself and drawn against his own ac- 
count.” 

There had been published reports that 
Joseph P. Kennedy had contributed liberally 
to the Nixon campaign because he considered 
Mrs. Douglas “too far to the left.“ But the 
Richards dispatch was the first to disclose 
that Jack Kennedy had personally helped 
Nixon out with a four-figure contribution, 

All this happened during the bruising 
Nixon-Douglas contest, the repercussions of 
which were still being felt a decade later 
during the 1960 presidential campaign. Iron- 
ically, anti-Nixon sentiments nurtured in 
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1950 were to be capitalized upon by the Ken- 
nedy forces. As Richards wrote of the 1950 
episode: 

NIXON NEVER DISCLOSED IT 

“Shock-haired Kennedy strode into the 
Nixon House offices to ask if the Congress- 
man was available. He was informed that 
Nixon was out. Jack then suggested that 
he'd like to see Nixon’s confidential secretary 
privately and was turned over to William 
Arnold. Pulling the check for $1,000 from 
his pocket the Boston House Member said 
he wanted to offer it to help out Nixon’s 
campaign against Representative Douglas. 

“He didn’t need to spell out to the Nixon 
aide that it might be embarrassing if a 
Democrat Member of Congress was known 
to be giving cash to the campaign of a Re- 
publican senatorial candidate. 

“Nor has Nixon ever betrayed the Ken- 
nedy campaign gift to this day.” 

Richards’ “unimpeachable sources,” who, 
he said, was neither Nixon nor any of his 
staff, had revealed the story only because 
Kennedy, in his speech accepting the presi- 
dential nomination, had struck some “low 
blows” against his Republican rival. 

For one thing, Kennedy had asserted that 
before Nixon deals, “someone had better cut 
the cards.“ Such statements according to 
Richards“ informant, “were paradoxical in 
view of what had happened only a decade 
ago” when Kennedy sought the defeat of 
Mrs, Douglas. “Perhaps,” observed Richards, 
“it is one of those swings of the pendulum 
that politics imposes on the ambitious.” 

OUTLINES CAMPAIGN 


How the pendulum swung for Kennedy in 
terms of his Senate ambitions, was described 
by the Mallan article. It was in the fall of 
1951, during another Harvard appearance, 
when Representative Kennedy disclosed his 
intention to seek election to the Senate the 
following year. And, without characterizing 
his remarks as off the record, he outlined 
the kind of campaign he intended to wage 
against the Republican incumbent Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., promulgating what could 
be termed the theory of the “visual con- 
trast.” (This, of course, was before the 
term “image” had entered the language.) 

Dr. Mallan continued: “Lodge, said Ken- 
nedy, is young, as I am. He is a veteran of 
World War II, as I am. (He might have 
added that both men were decorated for 
bravery.) I cannot disagree with him on 
foreign policy. There is no way, in short, 
that I can create a ‘visual contrast’ between 
myself as a young reformer bringing change 
and Lodge as a crusty representative of the 
old guard. One thing remains: I must 
attack Lodge on domestic issues. I must 
attack his record on housing, on price con- 
trol, on labor, on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and economic aid for New England. I must, 
in brief—Kennedy might have added—be- 
come a New Dealer.“ 

Actually, Kennedy has been running for 
higher office even before his first term as 
Congressman was over. This was one of the 
reasons why his record of absenteeism in the 
Congress was the worst of any of the 14- 
member Massachusetts delegation. 
wrote the Reporter’s Ralph Blagden, “Ken- 
nedy’s on-the-record percentage for the en- 
tire 82d Congress was 57, placing him among 
the bottom four Members in the whole 
Chamber." 

M'CARTHY ISSUE TABOO 


Some liberals in the 52 race were con- 
cerned about Kennedy’s “failure to address 
himself to the menace of McCarthyism.” So 
Gardner Pat“ Jackson, an old-line New 
Dealer, A secre a high-level eee cae one 
citing Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH’s De- 
claration ot Conscience,” and a manifesto 
“on the twin evils of McCarthyism and Com- 
munism” signed by 99 Notre Dame faculty 
members. 

Kennedy was willing to sign the statement 
provided House Leader John McCormack 


“Indeed,” - 


— 
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would do likewise. McCormack agreed. The 
idea was to publish it as a newspaper adver- 
tisement. 

“So I took the statement up to Jack's 
apartment the next morning,” said Jackson. 
“The place was a hubbub of activity. Jack 
had his coat on and went dashing out just 
as I arrived.” 

Sitting at a card table in the center of 
the room were Joseph P. Kennedy; Frank 
Morrissey; and three Kennedy ghostwrit- 
ers—James Landis, John Harriman and Jo- 
seph Healy. 

“I read them the ad at Jack's request,” 
continued Jackson, “and I hadn't gone two 
sentences when Joe jumped to his feet with 
such force that he tilted the table against 
the others. 

Storming over to Jackson, he shouted at 
the top of his voice, "You and your (sheeny) 
friends are trying to destroy my son." Not 
only was he not opposed to Joe McCarthy, 
but, he thundered, he had contributed to 
Joe’s campaign. Again and again he charged 
that the liberals, the labor people and the 
Jews were out to destroy his son. Moreover, 
he stormed, his son had gone too much down 
the labor union line to suit him. He shout- 
ed obscenity after obscenity. (Editor's note: 
Joe Kennedy is said not to be anti-Semitic 
but is prone to use derogatory ethnic 
terms—for all races and nationalities, Irish 
included.) 

“And what's more,” he yelled, this state- 
ment will never be published,” 

As, in fact, it wasn’t. 

“I can’t estimate how long he poured it 
out on me,” Jackson later recalled, “It was 
just a stream of stuff. * * * No one has ever 
shouted at me that way in my life.” 

GAVE $3,000 TO M’CARTHY 

The McCarthy problem was a particularly 
thorny one for a candidate seeking the votes 
of both militant supporters and militant 
foes of the controversial Wisconsin Senator. 
The great fear in the Kennedy camp was that 
McCarthy might come to Massachusetts and 
endorse Lodge. 

Joseph Kennedy managed to solve the 
problems in familiar style. He contributed 
$3,000 to McCarthy's reelection campaign and 
the story circulated he did so in order to keep 
the Wisconsinite out of the Bay State. 

Throughout the 1952 campaign, Jack Ken- 
nedy managed to avoid the McCarthy issue 
like the plague. Once, however, he did criti- 
cize the Senator's record on some economic 
issues. ("That's like being against Khru- 
shchey because of his farm program,“ com- 
mented “Pat” Jackson.) 

Once the name of Joe McCarthy was raised 
to an embarrassed silence. This was the oc- 
casion when, according to Reporter Murray 
Kempton, Harry Truman came to Boston to 
address a wondrous wake of Irish profes- 
sionals and fairly spat the names of Jenner 
and McCarthy.” Kennedy had preceded the 
President on the rostrum with a delicately 
carpentered speech built around alliterations 
about ‘the Capeharts and the Cains,’ which 
could outrage no one within line of sight.” 
It was a speech in which Kennedy warned 
that a GOP victory would give Senate com- 
mittee chairmanships to the Brickers, Cape- 
harts, and Cains, truly a murderers’ row of 
reactionism.” But the candidate uttered 
nary a word about the liberals’ principal bete 
noire of the season—Joe McCarthy. 

In seeking to outfiank Lodge from the 
right, Kennedy appealed for votes from con- 
servative Republicans with the argument 
that he was far closer on foreign policy to 
Senator Robert A. Taft—Mr. Republican him- 
self—than was his distinguished opponent. 

“Kennedy has been an outspoken critic of 
many elements of the Truman administra- 
tion's foreign policy,” began a study cir- 
culated by Kennedy’s campaign headquar- 
ters. “In this respect, he has been much 
closer to the position of Taft than has Lodge. 
Indeed, the latter has been riding at the head 
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of the so-called foreign policy parade since 
1947.” 
THE KENNEDY MONEY 


Essentially, the 1952 campaign came down 
to a question of personalities. 

And money. 

The biggest laugh of the campaign was 
Over a begging letter from Kennedy head- 
Quarters that began, Believe it or not, Jack 
Kennedy needs money.” No one had any 
doubt that the Kennedy campaign was more 
than adequately financed. 

Senator Lodge had money; but not that 
kind of money. He began to complain he 
Was in a “battle to buy the senatorship.” 
Ultimately the six Kennedy election commit- 
tees reported a total expenditure of nearly 
$350,000, a new high for on-the-record spend- 
ing for political purposes in the Common- 
Wealth. What was spent off the record was 
another matter. Following the election, 
Kennedy told the Saturday Evening Post he 
would never have been able to compete with- 
Out the family bank roll. 

When the votes were counted, Kennedy 
Was the only Bay State Democrat to survive 
the 1952 Republican landslide. While Eisen- 
hower carried the State by some 210,000 
votes, Kennedy managed to beat the tide 
and defeat Lodge by 70,000 votes. 

“It was those damned tea parties,” ex- 
claimed Henry Cabot Lodge by way of ex- 
Planation. A friend offered this consolation. 
“Don't take it too hard. You only lost by 
9,500,000 cups of tea.” 


Republican National Committee 
Wasteful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Sincerely hoped my friends and col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle will 
accept in the spirit of fun intended the 
following letter I have just forwarded to 
the Republican National Finance Com- 
mittee: 

NOVEMBER 7, 1963. 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Having been the recipient of 
your Kennedy retirement fund letter, I feel 
it proper to respond even though I am not 
contributing to your fund. 

One of the problems of the Republican 
National Committee is that it wastes money; 
eg., sending a letter for contributions to 
Mrs. Roosevelt and me. I have been told 
that you are receiving many serious replies 
from citizens informing you that they be- 
lieved the Kennedys were financially secure 
SDA ante poe ae Se EUMENE ea Iam 

not surprised by this reaction from some 
Republicans, for I realize there is a political 
requirement which is among some of 
my Republican friends, and that is a sense 
of humor. 

Finally, I believe your letter to be false 
ad because it carries the implica- 
tion that the so-called retirement fund will 
result in President Kennedy's retirement, 
and I am sure that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission would never allow a pub- 
lic offer on any investment which has so 
little chance of success as this one. Per- 
haps my Republican friends will forgive me 
also if, in this instance, I am happy that it 
is the Republican National Committee which 
is defrauding the Republicans. 
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Incidentally, I've been awaiting a declara- 
tion of policy from the committee that it 
vigorously opposes the crackpots who want 
to impeach Earl Warren as Chief Justice. 

Yours for fairplay, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Fiftieth Anniversary in the United States 
of Mr. Morris Masin, President of 


Haym Salomon Home and Hospital for 
the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday evening last, No- 
vember 3, 1963, I had the distinct pleas- 
ure and high honor of addressing over a 
thousand charitably minded people who 
are vitally interested in and who were 
in attendance at the annual dinner 
dance of the Haym Salomon Home for 


the Aged at the Grand Ballroom of the . 


Hotel Commodore in New York City. 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House I include my remarks made on 
this occasion: 

Chairman Lou Berkley, Mr. Harry Haber, 
my respected friend Rabbi Isadore Gruen, 
comptroller of the city of New York, the 
Honorable Abraham D. Beame, the borough 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn, the 
Honorable Abe Stark, distinguished mem- 
bers of the judiciary, Miss Claire (Miss Haym 
Salomon] Fox, members of the family of the 
late Louis Blumenstock, ladies and gentle- 
men, almost 200 years ago, a Polish immi- 
grant advanced $658,007.43 to finance our 
war of independence. As you know, subse- 
quently the Revolutionary War was won. But 
as you may not know, Haym Salomon, finan- 
cier-philanthropist, died penniless and 
proud of it. 

Today, in fitting memorial to him, the 
Haym Salomon Home and Hospital for the 
Aged at 2300 Cropsey Avenue rises six stories 
high in Brooklyn, facing the Atlantic Ocean. 
This $24, million institution, completed in 
the fall of 1958, represents a heart-warming 
victory in a different type of war—the war 
against a solitary and anguished old age. 
Humanely, handsomely, the home and hos- 
pital provides comfortable, qualified, and 
compasionate care for its aged and sick occu- 


pants. 

The head of this institution, its president, 
is my friend Mr. Morris Masin, the man we 
honor this evening upon the occasion of his 
50th anniversary in the United States. 

Morris Masin is a patriot in the Haym 


Salomon tradition. A man of works, not of 


Morris Masin was born in Vilna, Poland, 
a city of scholars and scholarship. At the 
age of 15 Morris came to the United States 
of America and became a toolworker in the 
brass industry. Diligence and dedication to 
his work were the tools that made him first 
a foreman, then a production manager. It 
was not many years before he established 
his own company, the United States Brass 
Turning Co., Inc., manufacturing brass 
goods. Today he employs over 400 people 
in his thriving enterprise on Wythe Avenue, 
Brooklyn. I am proud, indeed, to have this 
factory in my congressional district. 
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Morris Masin is proud of his adopted coun- 
try and of the business he bulit with his 
very own hands. But he is even prouder 
of his home and hospital—the Haym Salo- 
mon Home and Hospital for the Aged where 
old folks can spend their sunset days in 
dignity and pleasantness and peace. 

Permit me to say that brassworker Morris 
Masin, spiritual-grandson of Haym Salomon, 
has proven himself “top brass.” 

He manufactures articles of brass that 
will no doubt wear for many, many years. 
But he also manufactures good deeds, which 
will live on forever. 

The Haym Salomon Home and Hospital 
for the Aged is not the only humanitarian 
institution of which he is the outstanding 
benefactor. At the Jewish Chronic Disease 
Hospital in Brooklyn, he has endowed the 
“Bessie and Morris Pavillion,” a four story 
research institute where valuable contribu- 
tions to medical science are already being 
made. 

When Morris Masin lost his only son, 
Irving, in 1944, killed in the service of our 
country, the father's grief took a constructive 
humanitarian form. He built a trade school 
in Israel in the name of his son. 

For half a century this modest man has 
dedicated himself to the service of others, 
regardless of race, religion or national origin. 
This evening we dedicate to him. For this is 
the spirit that made our Nation great. This 
is the spirit of America. 

May Morris Masin continue to serve Amer- 
ica and his fellow men for another half 
century, 


In the Sad Passing of James K. (Jim) 
Lindsey, Louisiana Loses a Great 
Athlete and Distinguished Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Louisiana is saddened by the 
loss of a great athlete and one of our 
old time “greats” in baseball, in the pass- 
ing of James K. (Jim) Lindsey, age 64, 
a native of Greensburg who played major 
league baseball for years and pitched for 
the St. Louis Cardinals in two world’s se- 
ries. His baseball career included service 
with the Cardinals during the days of the 
famous “Gashouse Gang” and Dizzy 
Dean, when Lindsey pitched several inn- 
ings in two different games in the 1930 
world's series against Connie Mack’s club, 
Philadelphia. Before his retirement 
from baseball, he also pitched for the 
sero Dodgers and the Pittsburgh 


Since his retirement from baseball, 13 
years ago, he worked as farm manager 
for the East Louisiana State Hospital 
and he was a member of the Jackson 
Methodist Church. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Car- 
lotta Matthews Lindsey, one daughter, 
four sisters, and two brothers, three 
grandchildren, and several nieces and 
nephews. 

James K. (Jim) Lindsey will be greatly 
missed but long remembered in the 
hearts of all America’s baseball fans 
and enthusiasts and his name will be 
355 high in baseball history and hall 
of fame. 


* 
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Jim played the game of both life and 
baseball with a great determination to 
win at both—and he succeeded. 


Russia Is Still Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
public has been led to believe by our 
State Department public relations opera- 
tion that the Communists have started 
to mellow and peace is just around the 
corner. Events in the last few days in 
Europe and Latin America indicate the 
contrary. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, in an edi- 
torial of Wednesday, November 6, directs 
public attention in a very practical fash- 
ion to the true facts of international life. 
I insert this article into the Recorp at 
this point: 

Russta Is STILL RUSSIA 

The detention of an American troop con- 
voy enroute to Berlin on the autobahn by 
Russian troops is a serious incident in a 
world not secure on its axis. 

This deliberate act of provocation, coming 
as it did on the heels of a late summer and 
fall that has been productive of considerable 
progress in the abatement of cold war ten- 
sions, underlines a basic fact that must never 
be forgotten. The aims and ambitions of 
world communism have not changed. The 


target is still the domination of the world - 


by communism. 

Premier Khrushchev has publicly recog- 
nized that to openly risk a nuclear war would 
be suicidal for Russia. He has promised his 
people that ideological and political victory 
could be won over the West by using the 
weapons of the West—production and trade. 

Toward that end Russia has made a num- 
ber of significant moves. The nuclear test 
ban treaty, the easing of tensions within the 
United Nations—and most importantly—the 
announcement that on January 1, 1964, a 
central bank will be established to service 
the Soviet bloc countries in the Council of 
Economic Mutual Assistance with a converti- 
ble ruble that will have a gold content of 
$1.11. 

This is the first time in Soviet history that 
an effort has been made to put the ruble in- 
to international commerce. It promises to 
enable Russia to engage in international 
business competition with the West for the 
markets of the world. 

Russia is determined to conquer the West 
with its own weapons. Speaking at Arden 
House on October 26 W. Averell Harriman, 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
and the negotiator in the test ban treaty 
talks, warned the American people against 
the dangers of euphoria that could follow 
the test ban talks. 

Harriman sald: “Both the Soviet and the 
Red Chinese are determined to achieve their 
objectives of world communism and we 
should not be misled by the test ban treaty 
nor the euphoria which followed it.” 

That has been said on this page preceding, 
during and after the nuclear test ban treaty 
signing. The fact of the signing of the test 
ban treaty was encouraging. It was and is a 
small step forward on a long road to eventual 
world peace. That the course to that desired 
end will be difficult has been illustrated once 
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again by the insolent blockade on the 
autobahn. 

With the specter of nuclear holocaust a de- 
terrent to outright aggression, Russia hopes, 
by a combination of unrestrained economic 
competition and unrelenting pressures in 
other areas, to challenge and weaken the re- 
solve of the West to stand firm against 
communism, 

That challenge must be met. 


Dr. John Otto Reinemann Speaks at 
Dedication Services of Youth Forestry 
Camp No. 2 in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, while serv- 
ing as a member of the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly a few years ago, it was 
my privilege to be one of the sponsors 
of the forestry camp bill. Therefore, the 
dedication of the new Youth Forestry 
Camp No. 2 at Hickory Run State Park, 
in Carbon County, Pa., on Friday morn- 
ing, October 11, 1963, had particular sig- 
nificance for me. 

One of the founding fathers of the 
forestry camp program in Pennsylvania 
was Dr. John Otto Reinemann, distin- 
guished director of probation, the County 
Court of Philadelphia. Dr. Reinemann 
delivered the major address at the im- 
pressive dedication services of the Hick- 
ory Run Forestry Camp. Believing that 
his remarks may be of interest to all 
members who are vitally interested in 
the youth of our country, I am including 
them below: 

ADDRESS AT DEDICATION EXERCISES OF YOUTH 
Forestry Camp No. 2 at HICKORY Run 
STATE PARK, OCTOBER 11, 1963, sy Dr. JOHN 
Orro REINEMANN 
Mr. Chairman, Secretary Adams, Secretary 

Goddard, Mr. Caruso, Mrs. Horting, Commis- 

sioner Anderson, members of the judiciary, 

Reverend Clergy, my colleagues and friends, 

especially Ajax Moody and his staff, boys of 

the camp, and guests; I am most grateful 
for your invitation to speak at such as in- 
spiring occasion. These dedication exercises 
represent an important milestone in the de- 
velopment of the youth forestry camp pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania, These new buildings 
which are utilitarian, as well as architec- 
turally pleasing, are symbolic of the progress 
which this Commonwealth has made in the 
training and treatment of youngsters in 
trouble. They are light and roomy and allow 
space for activities—educational and recrea- 
tional—which were severely handicapped in 
the previous cramped quarters. Most of all, 
they permit the admission of more than 
twice the number of boys than could here- 
tofore be accepted in the camp, thus high- 
lighting the concern of the State Govern- 
ment for the great need of additional fa- 
cilities for boys who can benefit from the 
kind of experience which they find here. 

I. THE FORESTRY CAMP IDEA 

These dedication festivities prompt me to 
reflect on the past and to look into the fu- 
ture. Pennsylvania was not the first State 
to establish forestry camps for youth re- 
habilitation, and the road towards the ac- 
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complishment which we are celebrating to- 
day has not been easy, The history of for- 
estry camps goes back to the thirties. Al- 
though the Borstal system in England has 
had some camps attached to its program for 
many years, and the State of California had 
passed enabling legislation for the creation 
of forestry camps for boys already in 1935, 
the real impetus for the movement came 
from the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 
depression years. There were needs to be 
met by the New Deal administration of hun- 
dreds of thousand of young men who lacked 
shelter, clothing, work, money, and even 
food, and who had lost self-confidence and 
hope for the future. CCC which was ac- 
claimed by people across party lines as a 
great and successful experiment, fulfilled 
these needs through team spirit and the 
performance of work benefiting the whole 
country, thus raising the sights of the young 
men, and giving them again the will and 
the strength to live and to carry on: 

It seems worthwhile to note that during 
the 10 years of CCC's existence, 2,600,000 
youths were enrolled and that they worked 
in many fields including structure of camp 
buildings, lookout towers and shelters, soil 
erosion prevention, forest culture and pro- 
tection, and landscaping. In so doing, they 
learned plumbing, painting, baking, taxi- 
dermy, electric welding, surveying, machine 
operation, map making, carpentry, auto re- 
pairing, masonry and woodworking. CCC 
gave $1.75 billion of value in work on public 
lands to the Nation. 

When war preparedness ended mass un- 
employment at the beginning of the forties, 
CCC was not needed any longer. It was then 
that California not only started to utilize the 
physical sites of the CCC camps, but also the 
human and psychological experiences which 
this program had provided, for the establish- 
ment of forestry camps for boys and young 
men who had gotten into trouble with the 
law. Having started early, the Golden State 
today has the most comprehensive system of 
forestry camps, including junior probation 
camps operated by counties, for boys 13 to 
15 years of age, which emphasize education 
and also provide work opportunities on a 
part-time basis, probation forestry camps for 
boys 16 to 18 years of age which are work- 
centered but also offer academic programs at 
night, especially basic remedial classes, and 
finally forestry work camps administered by 
the California Youth Authority for young 
men up to 21 years of age, some of which I 
visited in the summer of 1949, 

California's example was soon imitated 
by a number of Western and Midwestern 
States. In 1944 the Federal Government 
established a forestry camp at Natural 
Bridge, Va., in an abandoned CCC camp in 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
But it was not until the 50's that the Eastern 
States began to follow these examples. To- 
day, our own Keystone State, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New York, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginla have camp programs. In New Jersey, 
Governor Hughes recently announced the 
setting up of work camps in the near future. 


- Some States included forestry camps for 


young adult offenders in their correctional 
system. 
I. PENNSYLVANIA'S FORESTRY CAMP PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania, eminently qualified for, and 
greatly in need of, this type of open-type 
facility, joined the ranks of about 20 other 
States of the Union in 1956. It seems fitting 
to briefly recall the legislative efforts which 
laid the foundation for the Commonwealth's 
forestry camps of today. Sponsors of the 
bipartisan bill which was introduced in the 
1955 legislature, and which authorized the 
establishment of forestry camps for the 
rehabilitation of boys 15 to 18 years of 
age, were 3 State representatives, Herman 
Toll, now a U.S, Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania’s Fourth District; Mrs. Mary Varallo, 
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now a councilman in Philadelphia; and 
Thomas H. W. Jones. from Montgomery 
County, member of the house for many 
years. It was a great personal satisfaction 
for me to be associated with many of my 
colleagues in the promotion of the forestry 
camp idea, and to be able to arouse strong 
public support on the part of numerous pro- 
fessional, religious, and civie organizations 
on behalf of this bill, and to obtain the fine 
cooperation of all the mass media of com- 
munication. There were months of hope 
and disappointment, and hope again, while 
the bill wound its tedious way through the 
house committees, the house itself, the 
Senate committees, the senate, and at last 
the conference committee. Fortunately, 
this was one of the longest legislative ses- 
sions on record, and it was only in the final 
Weeks of this assembly that the bill was 
passed almost unanimously by both Houses. 
Senator William Z. Scott representing Car- 
bon County in which this camp is located, 
greatly helped in the passage of this law. 
It was a great experience to be present when 
Gov. George M. Leader on May 29, 1956. 
Signed house bill 1073 into law, which be- 
Came act 599. The main features of the 
bill call for cooperation between the State 
department of public welfare and the de- 
partment of forests and waters, in the ful- 
fillment of the purposes of this act. The 
department of forests and waters is respon- 
sible for making available, and for main- 
taining the campsites and the necessary 
buildings, and—in cooperation with the 
fish commission and the game commis- 
sion—for the planning of useful projects of 
conservation, recreation, dams or flood con- 
trol in State forests and parks, and to sup- 
Ply personnel to supervise the work. The 
department of public welfare is charged with 
the selection of the boys and provides coun- 
seling and training for them. It is impor- 
tant that as a rule the boys are transferred 
to the camps after a stay in a youth devel- 
opment center (or, according to an amend- 
ment to the law of 1961, any other institu- 
tion) following appraisal by the institu- 
tional staff as to whether a boy can be ex- 
pected to benefit from a period at camp. 
Such careful selection has proven to be a 
Principal reason for the camps success. 

With the signing of the bill, however, all 
troubles were not over. There were prob- 
lems of site selection, of staff recruitment, 
and recurrent financial worries. I recall a 
visit from a boy in my office in September 
1959, 2 years after Camp 2 at Hickory Run 
had When this young man was 
about ready for return to Philadelphia, the 
counselor had brought him to see me and I 
asked him to report to me from time to time 
after his final release by the judge. On this 
particular visit his first question was whether 
the forestry camps would have to close, since 
he had read in the newspapers that sufficient 
funds had not been appropriated; he was 
pleased to hear from me that the crisis had 
luckily been overcome. 

tl. THE CAMP AT HICKORY RUN 


Since the opening of Hickory Run Camp, 
I have paid several visits here, got to know 
the staff and the boys, mony of whom I saw 
again upon their return to Philadelphia. It 
has become a great privilege to become close- 
ly associated in this endeavor with the di- 
rectors of the camp, Otis R. Danforth and 
Ajax Moody, two of the most dedicated and 
knowledgeable persons I ever met, and with 
Many of the counselors who are equally de- 
voted to their task. I have seen the projects 
which the boys completed, and I have ob- 
served them during their leisure time. 

I also remember on one occasion, a young 
soldier surrounded by the boys who were lis- 
tening to his stories about military life. He 
had spent several months at Hickory Run 
and after his release, had enlisted in the 
Army. That day, he had hitchiked to the 
camp from Fort Dix where he was stationed, 
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being on leave for a few days prior to his 
transfer to another military installation. His 
parental home was in the big city with a 
mother who did not care, and a stepfather 
who disliked him; rather than go there, he 
had chosen to come to the camp to spend 
his furlough with the boys and the coun- 
selors; here he had found affection and un- 
derstanding—this was his real home. (This 
episode impressed me so much that I in- 
eluded it in an article about this camp which 
I wrote for a German professional magazine.) 

Through all these contacts with the camp 
the value of the following features emerged 
most clearly: 

1. In spite of the cramped and utterly un- 
satisfactory quarters, now happily aban- 
doned, the spirit of staff and boys was high. 

2. The understanding and the cooperation 
of the forest personnel have contributed es- 
sentially to the success of the camp, and I 
salute Dr. Goddard, secretary, and his asso- 
ciates for their great and unstinting efforts 
in this joint endeavor. (On many occasions 
Dutch“ McGinley, the custodian and for- 
ester of this park which he loves so much, 
told me of his enthusiasm about the boys’ 
work performance; he also said that there 
are many more projects waiting for many 
more boys.) 

3. The work completed by the boys 
through forestation and timber stand im- 
provement, through building of firebreaks 
and trails, cleaning out underbrush, con- 
struction of fountains and draining ditches, 
setting of markers at the boundary lines, im- 
proving the picnic areas and the camps for 
girl scouts and crippled children, not to 
speak of their occasional assistance in fire- 
fighting, has done exactly the same thing for 
these boys as the CCC camps did for that 
generation. It has instilled work habits and 
a sense of achievement through work as a 
team, in the open air and close to nature, as 
hardly any other type of therapy could 
have done. It also has substantially bene- 
fited the State and the community. In 
1962 alone 95,000 hours of work were devoted 
to the projects with a value of $118,755. 

4. A most gratifying feature of the camp 
program is the acceptance of boys and staff 
by the neighboring communities. Churches 
and civic groups have welcomed their pres- 
ence and participation in religious services, 
and in competitive sports with local youths, 
as well as their musical entertainment, in- 
cluding performances over the radio. This 
attests to an able job of interpretation on 
the part of camp staff, and to the exemplary 
behavior of the boys. Good relationships 
with the surrounding communities help to 
overcome the feeling of isolation and re- 
moteness from which camp life in the middle 
of the forests might suffer. 

5. From the vantage point of the juvenile 
court, I would like to say that the coopera- 
tion between the camp staff and our proba- 
tion department has been excellent starting 
the day the first boy from our county entered 
the camp. Frequent contacts between the 
two staffs have succeeded in ironing out 
problems and in deepening mutual under- 
standing for the work and the function of 
either agency. A few months ago all male 
probation officers of the juvenile division of 
the county court of Philadelphia visited 
the camp and termed this the best and the 
most rewarding of all their field trips to 
institutions. No definitive study of the suc- 
cess of Pennsylvania's forestry camp program 
has as yet been undertaken, but empirically 
I would not hesitate to say that the success 
rate has been high; this, of course, is partly 
explained by the thoroughgoing screening 
process by which boys who show good prom- 
ise of adjustment in the camp are so as- 
signed. 


Iv. A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 

What does the future hold? Today's of- 
ficial opening of the new buildings marks the 
eventual increase of the number of boys to 
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50. The two other camps in the central and 
western parts of the Commonwealth are 
about to expand their capacity in a similar 
way. All this has been brought about by the 
great interest in the philosophy and the prac- 
tice of camp training on the part of three 
successive Governors and their administra- 
tions, the appropriation of funds by an un- 
derstanding legislature, and the fine cooper- 
ation between the departments of public 
welfare and forests and waters, and the 
General State Authority, represented here by 
Secretaries Arlin M. Adams and Dr. Maurice 
K. Goddard and Director A. J. Caruso. 

Those of us who are in youth 
service work day in and day out, and who 
are looking at the forestry camps through- 
out the United States as one of the most 
promising tools for the reclamation of young 
lives, like to think of Pennsylvania's forestry 
camps as a brilliant stone in the mosaic of 
its training and rehabilitation program for 
youth, 

There is dire need at present, as Secretary 
Adams, commissioner of the office for chil- 
dren and youth, Dr. Wilson Anderson, and 
my other friends and colleagues in the de- 
partment of public welfare—Richard Farrow, 
Dan Bernstein, Norman Flachs, Irving H. 
Korsgen, Louls Rubin—so well know, for ad- 
ditional space in the State's youth training 
facilities. Who better than Judge Theodore 
©. Spaulding of the Philadelphia County 
Court, who is with us today, and who hears 
juvenile cases practically every day, can at- 
test to the truth of this statement? It is 
anticipated that in the proposed expansion 
of the State’s institutional program, addi- 
tional forestry camps will be included. There 
is no dearth of reclamation projects in the 
forests and parks of this State which is 
named after the woods of its founder, Wil- 
liam Penn. There is many a boy who can 
be helped to adjust as was the youthful 
soldier from Fort Dix, and the many boys who 
wrote to the camp counselors after being 
home awhile, such as this quote taken at 
random from one of these letters: “I have 
been so busy these past few months working, 
trying to be more intellectual, but most of 
all trying to make myself a new man, a man 
who has some to live for and a goal to 
be achieved * * * to be liked and wanted in 
society. How are things in the forestry 
camp? Good, I pray. I would appreciate 
your writing me a long letter. Letters mean 
so much from the friends you leave behind.” 

A report on the forestry camps of Penn- 
sylvania, which I prepared for Congressman 
Tot early this year, was inserted in the pro- 
ceedings of the hearings before the House 
Subcommittee on Education, in connection 
with the Federal Youth Conservation Corps 
which President Kennedy has strongly pro- 
posed. The Senate already has passed the 
Youth Employment Act which would set up 
such a program, but the bill is still pending 
in House committees, Thus history has come 
full circle within one generation. The CCC 
camps of 30 years ago nurtured the forestry 
camp program in the various States. To- 
day, the experiences and accomplishments of 
these States, including Pennsylvania, may 
help to stimulate interest in, and—we hope— 
readiness to pass legislation for a Youth Con- 
servation Corps on the national level which 
would enroll thousands of young men who 
are out of school and out of work in this era 
of automation, for healthful outdoor train- 
ing and work projects. 

v. CONCLUSION 

Here at Hickory Run we have witnessed, 
during the first 6 years of this camp’s exist- 
ence which may be called a time of experi- 
mentation and adjustment—that the recla- 
mation and conservation of human resources 
and of natural resources is closely inter- 
twined. If there is any one thing these 
two have in common, it is the concept of 
growth. 
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Tree and bush have been nurtured and 
helped to grow through the work of the 
boys. The hundreds of boys who have been 
in this camp since the fall of 1957 have been 
helped to grow and mature through their 
living, working, learning, and fellowship 
here. The camp itself has grown too, not 
only in size, but through a day-by-day living 
experience in cold and brisk winters, warm 
and lovely springs, sunny and brilliant sum- 
mers, and glorious and colorful falls. 

Today. on this wonderful day, we dedicate 
Youth Forestry Camp No. 2 in Hickory Run 
State Park, Carbon County, in its new sur- 

on a new site, with new build- 
ings, and with an enhanced potential for 
program and service. Humbly we dedicate 
this new camp with high hopes and great 
aspirations. 


Christian Faith and Racial Justice 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
sermon by the Reverend John O. Faul- 
stich of the Garden City Community 
Church of Garden City, Long Island, 
N.Y., contributes much toward promot- 
ing a better understanding of the rela- 
tionship of the Christian faith to the 
current struggle for racial justice, and 
I wish, therefore, to call it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

It follows: 

SERMON DELIVERED ON SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 
1963, BY THE REVEREND JOHN O. FAULSTICH 
“And he charged them to tell no one; but 


the news quickly and excitedly. This is the 
kind of treatment usually reserved for bad 
news or gossip. It seems much easier to 


knew of it, and the more they 
to keep it under their hats, the 
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impediment. The magic formulas 
those days for these kinds 
were followed * * * the Healer 
his fingers in the patient's ears; the 
spat and touched the patient’s ton- 
* the Healer commanded, “Be 
And according to the accounts, 
t's ears were opened, his tongue 
released, and he spoke plainly. We may be 
skeptical about the procedures employed by 
the Healer, but they were simply the time- 
proven methods as far as the people of 
Palestine during the Roman era were con- 
cerned. And apparently they worked. 
Then why get so excited about it? Why, 


i 
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It’s no wonder not eyen Jesus could 
get the people to keep quiet about it. 

Now it’s not immediately apparent why 
this little story in the Gospel of Mark is very 


significant. As we read it, we may pause 
long enough to wonder why Jesus didn’t want 
this healing to get any publicity, but we are 


Jesus was the Saviour, and not just another 
showman. Jesus never healed to prove any- 
thing about himself, but simply because He 
was confronted by human need and respond- 
ed to it with compassion. And so Jesus 
didn’t want this simple healing to be made 
into a big thing, but it was a big thing, and 
the people proclaimed it zealously, and when 
Jesus told them not to publicize the event, 
that just made the people talk about it 
more and with greater zeal than ever. 

No, it's not immediately apparent why this 
little story has such great significance. And 
it wouldn’t have much meaning if the events 
which make up this little story had occurred 
only once, but century after century has gone 
by since the day of that healing and its im- 
pact on the people, and century after cen- 
tury has seen recurrences of the essential 
elements of that story: men who could not 
speak being enabled to speak by the power 
of God, men who could not hear being en- 
abled to hear by the power of God, and the 
word being zealously spread by those who 
felt the impact of this power. 

We can go back to Moses. When the call 
of God came to Moses, one of the many ex- 
cuses he used to try to get out of leading 
his people from slavery was that his tongue 
gave him trouble. 


exactly what to say, Moses still pleaded, “Oh 
my Lord, send, I pray, some other person.” 
But there was no out for the reluctant Moses. 
“Is there not Aaron, your brother, the Le- 
vite?” the Lord asks. “I know that he can 
speak well; and behold, he is 


to do something, there’s no stopping him, 
his power enabled Moses to lead his 


Hebrews never stopped talking about that 
event with zeal. 

Or look closely at the young church in 
action. The day after the crucifixion they 
were a small group of deeply disappointed 
and defeated men. They were weak * * * 
they were bitter * * * they were crushed, 
Then came the resurrection. Days later 
they were out on the street corners and in 
the marketplaces, crashing services of wor- 
ship to deliver their message, standing up 
to the immense powers of the established 
political and religious institutions. And 
though to proclaim their message of Jesus 
Christ as Lord meant prison and death for 
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some of them, their ears had been opened. - 


Their tongues had been loosed. And noth- 
ing in the world was able to stop them from 
zealously proclaiming their message because 
the spirit of God burned within them. 

Listen to the vibrant account of one excit- 
ing event as it is translated by J. B. Phillips. 
The day after Peter and John were arrested 
for having healed a man and for having 
taught that in the case of Jesus there had 
been a resurrection from the dead, the two 
aposties were hauled before the high priest 
and his advisers. They were asked, “By what 
power and in whose name have you done this 
thing?” At this Peter, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, spoke to them, “Leaders of the people 
and elders, if we are being called in ques- 
tion today over the matter of a kindness done 
to a helpless man and as to how he was 
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healed, it is high time that all of you and 
the whole people of Israel knew that it 
was done in the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth. He is the One whom you crucified 
but whom God raised from the dead, and 
it is by His power that this man at our side 
stands in your presence perfectly well. He 
is the stone which you builders rejected, but 
now he’s the cornerstone. In no one else 
can salvation be found. For in all the 
world no other name has been given to men 
but this, and it is by this name that we must 
be saved.” 

When they saw the boldness of Peter and 
John, who were obviously uneducated and 
untrained men, they were staggered. They 
recognized them as men who had been with 
Jesus, yet since they could see the man who 
had been cured standing beside them, they 
could find no effective reply. All they could 
do was to order them out of the Sanhedrin 
and hold a conference among themselves. 

“What are we going to do with these men?“ 
they said to each other. “It is evident to 
everyone living in Jerusalem that an ex- 
traordinary miracle has taken place through 
them, and that is something we cannot deny. 
Nevertheless, to prevent such a thing spread- 
ing further among the people, let us warn 
them that if they say anything more to any- 
one in this name of Jesus it will be at their 


So they called them in and ordered them 
bluntly not to speak or teach a single further 
word about the name of Jesus. But Peter 
and John gave them this reply: “Whether 
it is right in the eyes of God for us to listen 
to what you say rather than to what He says, 
you must decide; for we cannot help speak- 
ing about what we have actually seen and 
heard.” 

And this is just one incident from those 
days in which the church was being born 
when men’s ears were being opened * * * 
and tongues were being loosed * * * and 
nothing could stop the people from zealously 
spreading the news about the power of God. 

Neither will history be able to forget the 
courage of Martin Luther as he faced the 
Holy Roman Emperor and his court when 
charged with heresy at the Diet of Worms. 
There was a large hall. It was so jammed 
with the princes of the world and the princes 
of the church, that only the emperor him- 
self had a place to sit. Martin Luther stood 
alone in the center of the hall. Standing 
near the emperor and facing Luther was 
Archbishop Eck of Trier, conducting the ex- 
amination, Eck chided Luther for thinking 
he alone understood the scriptures, He 
thrust the challenge to Luther, “Would you 
put your judgment above that of so many 
famous men and claim that you know more 
than they all? Have you no right to call 
Into question the most holy orthodox faith. 
I ask you, Martin—answer candidly and 
simply—do you or do you not repudiate your 
books and the errors which they contain?” 

Luther replied, “Since (then) your majesty 
and your lordships desire a simple reply, I 
will so answer. * Unless I am convicted 
by scripture and plain reason—I do not ac- 
cept the authority of popes and councils, 
for they have contradicted each other—my 
conscience is captive to the Word of God, I 
cannot and I will not recant anything, for 
to go against conscience is neither right nor 
safe. Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise. 
God help me. Amen.” Once again, the 
world was thrown into the ferment of reyo- 
lution by the power of God, loosening the 
tongue of a man * * opening ears 
and filling people with zeal so that no power 
on earth could stop them. 

And this has been the course of the his- 
tory of the church throughout the ages. 
The past century and a half has seen the 
power of God at work in the lives of daring 
men and women, who have left everything 
behind so that they might spread the gospel 
message in the farthest reaches of the world, 
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sacrificing their lives so that people who had 
walked in darkness might see a great light. 
And throughout the world, the word has 
been proclaimed. * * * and ears have been 
opened * * and the seal of these new 
Christians is new evidence of the power of 
God. 

And in our day God's spirit Is still at work 
with no less power. There are many evi- 
dences of it, but I speak now especially of 
the movement for human freedom and jus- 
tice and equality in our land. There is a 
reyolution going on and it is the work of 
God. and he is calling His church to 
be in the midst of that revolution. We can- 
not turn a deaf ear. We cannot choose to be 
God's mutes. There is a social revolution 
(abroad) in our land which promises to 
complete the revolution which formed our 
Nation but which we have now come to 
realize was unfinished. And the issue at 
stake in this peaceful revolution of the 
1960's is not simply civil rights * or 
racial integration. The basic issue is the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, which sets all men 
free from selfish preoccupation. And ulti- 
mately both we, who have discriminated, and 
those who have been the victims of discrim- 
ination need to be set free from the bondage 
of self-interest. 

The church can begin by letting God open 
its ears so that it gan hear the voices that 
call on it for its ministry. The church can 
begin by letting God loosen its tongue s0 
that it can proclaim the love of God which 
makes men whole. The church can begin 
by confessing that it has been deaf to the 
cry of injustice and silent in proclaiming its 
Own gospel of love. And those who need to 
begin this confession are the church's 
ministers. 

Now some of us participated this week in 
the march on Washington for freedom and 
jobs. It was a magnificent experience for 
us all. Perhaps you caught some of the 
spirit and some of the power of that historic 
moment in our Nation's life. You had the 
feeling that you were at a massive church 
picnic * * * there was the beautiful day and 
the picnic lunches and the singing and the 

** and everyone was being 
neighborly with everyone else even when you 
Stepped on one another's feet in the press of 
the crowds. And you came away deeply 
thankful. You were thankful that our won- 
derful Nation's Founding Fathers had guar- 
anteed the right to free assembly * * * and 
you were thankful that the leaders of this 
revolution in our time were men of deep 
Christian commitment and that their peace- 
ful methods are being followed as much as 
they are. And you were deeply thankful that 
the Church of Jesus Christ was present there, 
allowing God to open its ears and to loosen 
its tongue. And though you had been there 
to march, you came away knowing that you 
had taken the hesitant step of a little child. 

And now the call of God to zealously pro- 
claim the gospel of love has come directly 
to the church. It came very clearly in the 
words of James Reston in Friday's Times, 
when he wrote: “The first significant test of 
Wednesday's march on Washington will come 
in the churches and synagogues of the coun- 
try this weekend. It is no good waiting for a 
political reaction in Congress, for if there is 
no effective moral reaction out in the coun- 
try, there will be no effective political reac- 
tion here. This whole movement for equality 
in American life will have to return to first 
principles before it will overcome anything. 
And as moral principles preceded and in- 
spired political principles in this country, as 
the church preceded the Congress, so there 
will have to be a moral revulsion to the 
humiliation of the Negro before there can be 
significant political relief.” 
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Reston goes on to say, “Too many 
preachers, like too many Congressmen, are 
not leading, but following their flock, per- 
petuating rather than destroying illusion and 
prejudice. They are passing by on the other 
side, And their parishioners, even when 
they want to be participants instead of 
spectators, have lost faith in their power to 
influence great events. Nothing, however, is 
more fallacious in American political life 
than the popular idea that Congressmen 
pay no attention to letters from their con- 
stituents. For while the politicians here 
are not saying much about the march, they 
are listening. And if such a mammoth 
demonstration, dramatizing the basic re- 
ligious concept of equality, does not get an 
impressive response even from the churches 
Congress could easily conclude that the Na- 
tion was indifferent or worse.” 

Well, the church has already begun to re- 
spond. I have here this morning's New York 
Times (Sept. 1, 1963); The front page has 
the report of the meeting of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches 
in Rochester. Yesterday this group of lead- 
ers of the World Church adopted this state- 
ment: “We acknowledge with deep shame 
that many Christians through hesitation and 
inaction are not engaged in this struggle, or 
are on the wrong side of it. We therefore 
repeat, with all the conyiction at our com- 
mand, what the assembly sald in 1954, that 
any form of segregation based on race, color, 
or ethnic origin is contrary to the Gospel and 
is Incompatible with the Christian doctrine 
of man and with the nature of the Church 
of Christ. 

“Whenever and wherever any of us 
Christians deny this by action or inaction 
we betray Christ and the fellowship which 
hears His name. We plead with every 
church in every place to search its inner 
attitude and its practice, to insure that its 
fellowship includes all who believe, without 
discrimination and in full love, and to take 
every step to strengthen all whose witness 
is weak to speak and act with courage.” 

This is a difficult challenge. But we can 
face this challenge if we will talk together 
and pray together. We can be confident that 
this challenge will not fall on deaf ears. We 
can be confident that God will overcome our 
fears and our reluctances as He did with 
Moses. We can be confident that God will 
Inspire the church to preach the gospel of 
love with zeal as He did the Apostles. We 
can be confident that God will give courage 
to those who face overwhelming odds so that 
they might say with Martin Luther, “Here 
I stand.” And we can be confident that 
neither black nor white, rich nor poor will 
win the social revolution of our time 
but that God will win it, reconciling all men 
to Himself and all men to one another 
through His love which knows no bounds. 
We need fear this revolution only if we be- 
come deaf and silent. But God's power is 
making us whole, breaking down the walls 
of race and nationality which separate us 
from our brothers. 

If those who witnessed a simple healing 
of a deaf and muted man could zealously 
proclaim it everywhere, then surely today we 
who are witnesses to God's power can zeal- 
ously proclaim the Gospel to our world * * * 
that Christ has made us all brothers, that 
racial or national bigotry and injustice must 
be overcome by love and the striving for free- 
dom and justice. The church must not only 
proclaim the Gospel, it must act it 
that all the world may know that Christ 
died so that we might no longer be sepa- 
rated from each other but that we may be 
made one with Him. And nothing will be 
able to stop the Gospel from being pro- 
claimed. Amen. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very happy to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the remarks 
of Vice Adm. W. A. Schoech, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Naval Material, at the Pacific 
and Southwest Research and Develop- 
ment Clinic held in Berkeley, Calif., on 
October 16, 1963, and I commend its 
reading to my colleagues of the House. 

Under the organization plan now in 
effect in the Department of the Navy, 
Admiral Schoech holds a key position. 
He is a dedicated officer and an efficient 
servant of our Government. 

The above mentioned follows: 
REMARKS OF Vice ADM. W. A. Schorsch, U.S. 

Navy, CHIEF oF NAVAL MATERIAL, AT THE 

PACIFIC AND SOUTHWEST RESEARCH AND DE- 

VELOPMENT CLINIC, BERKELEY, CALIF., OCTO- 

BER 16, 1963 

Admiral Royer, Governor Brown, Congress- 
man Miller, Congressman Cohelan, other dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, 
naturally it is a great honor for me to appear 
on the same platform with such a distin- 
guished group as we have here today. 

As the Chief of Naval Material, I am proud 
to be the commander of the naval organiza- 
tion that sponsors this important meeting. 

And, as a naval officer who is always look- 
ing for newer and better weapons for the 
fleet, I am hopeful of the constructive out- 
come of such a well-qualified collection of 
scientists and otherwise talented people. 

These research and development clinics, 
which we sponsor from time to time in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, are tremen- 
dously useful to the Navy. This particular 
one bids fair to be the biggest and best that 
we have ever participated in. I wish you all 
every success in your endeavors here. 

All of us, no matter what sector of the 
American society we come from, have a direct 
vested interest in the scientific progress of 
the Nation. This is true for many reasons, 
but primarily it is valid because our con- 
tinued existence as a Nation depends upon it. 
We are able to cope with our adversaries in 
the cold war only if we can deal from 
strength. That strength is directly based 
upon military applications of advancements 
in the physical sciences. As the cold war 
thaws and freezes, and as the opposition first 
tacks and then runs before the wind, we, 
in the business of national security, must 
never slow our efforts. We are unquestion- 
ably for peace, but we are certain that the 
best way to insure peace is to constantly 
make progress in the tools of war. I am- 
sure that this research and development 
clinic will greatly aid in this progress. 

Certainly one way that such a conclave 
as this can add to our progress is in the 
several areas of communications. By com- 
munications in this particular context, I 
mean the interchange of information be- 
tween various segments of the military, sci- 
entific, and industrial communities. Our 
fields of interests and endeavors have be- 
come so broad in scope and so detailed in 
application that it is very difficult for us 
to have a wide knowledge of what others 
are doing in different but interrelated areas. 
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We need good communications between 
the various scientific branches because in 


the efforts of all are responsive to the needs 
of the user. And further, this communica- 
tion must be two-way in order that the user 
can be aware of the developing capabilities of 
all the people contributing to his support. 

In addition to the very real limitations of 
money and material resources, there is a very 
finite limitation in research and develop- 
ment talent. We should not waste material. 
We must not waste money. But most im- 
portantly, we simply cannot afford to waste 
our research effort and talent. 

I can’t think of a better place than Cali- 
fornia to have one of these meetings. This 


Second, we should explore just how re- 
search in these particular areas can best 
benefit the Navy, 

And third, we should deal with the ques- 
tion of how those who do research for the 


weapons, 

Just as the environmental spectrum joins, 
and perhaps overlaps a little, in horizontal 
layers, these functional interests can be 
thought of as a vertical spectrum of activi- 
posed on the earth's subsurface, 
surface, its atmosphere, and the space be- 


Take navigation for instance, Not only 
must the Navy concern itself with the accu- 
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under the sea and arcing outside 
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More recently, man-launched satellites 
have given us our first really overall look at 
this oblate spheroid we have called a globe; 
they have contributed advances in the field 
of geodetics that have sometimes been as 
surprising as they were important. In addi- 
tion, carefully positioned satellites furnish 
important Inputs for precision navigation— 
they are manmade stars by which the mod- 
ern voyager may guide himself, whether he 
journeys in the sea, on the earth’s surface, 
or over it. These new stars give navigational 
reliability to peaceful carriers of commerce, 
and precision to the weapons which guard 
the peace. 

Closely linked to navigation is communi- 
cations, and in this context we mean, of 
course, the rapid exchange of not so much 
abstract ideas, but of useful operational in- 
formation. 

The Navy has always been a pioneer in all 
kinds of communications, being concerned 
as it is with isolated units, such as ships at 
sea, and great distances. But despite enor- 
mous recent progress, there remains much to 
be done in this category. For instance the 
rapid, reliable, accurate, and secure com- 
munications between submarines and other 
stations in all four of our operational en- 
vironments is an urgent necessity: between 
submarines, between subs and surface ves- 
sels, between subs and aircraft, between subs 
and distant shore stations, and finally be- 
tween subs and navigational vehicles in 


space. 

‘This is not the only place that communica- 
tions can be improved; it is just an example. 
The speed, reliability, accuracy and security 
of all military communications is subject to 
substantial improvement, especially in the 
field of transmitting reconnaissance infor- 
mation. 

This brings us to the third functional 
category of research interest: reconnaissance. 

And it is a subject which could occupy all 
of the time scheduled for this clinic, and still 
not finish, for it is a topic of great complex- 
ity and considerable sensitivity. While 
navigation and communications are impor- 
tant elements of a naval commander's 
capability, they rank second in importance 
to “recco.” The field here is wide open; 
reconnaissance is never good enough. De- 
tecting, identifying, localizing, tracking and 
contacting submarines, ships, aircraft, mis- 
siles and space vehicles is a multiple task 
with countless solutions. 

This is so because it is a game of device 
and counterdevice, of tactic and counter- 
tactic, of thrust and riposte, of continuous 
technical competition for the upper hand. 

Overlapping reconnaissance is the fourth 
functional category: electronic warfare. 
Here, to an even greater degree than in re- 
connaissance, we are limited by time and 
sensitivity in discussing it. 

Just as with reconnaissance, electronic 
warfare operates in four environments, and 
likewise its effects are felt in all environ- 
ments. It has come to mean, without 
stretching the literal sense of the words 
“electronic warfare,” the countermeasures 
used against an enemy's navigational aids, 
his communications and his reconnaissance. 


Further, it has grown to include counter-. 


measures against the guidance and 
elements of guided missiles of all kinds, and 
finally against the destructive elements in 
Weapon systems themselves. In short, it is 
an area in which we can hardly have too 
much superiority, where progress must be 
rapid and constant, and where new depar- 
tures are the lifeblood of success. 

And finally, we are interested, naturally 
and inevitably, in means of controlled move- 
ment—that is propulsion and guidance— 
and controlled destruction: the responsive 
weapon. 

These are obvious fields of endeavors for 
a military organization since mobility and 
firepower are the ultimate tools of war. But 
if they are elementary in concept or prin- 
ciple, they are certainly not any longer sim- 
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ple in construction or operation. The nuclear 
reactors which give us heretofore unheard 
of speeds under the sea, and fins, wings, and 
hydroplanes that support and guide our 
vehicles; all of these are far from simple or 
elementary. Further, a modern weapon sys- 
tem itself can be a combination of elements 
which operate in all the functional categories. 
A weapon can now be self-propelled, It can 
search, communicate, navigate, and carry 
out its own countermeasures. But whether 
an existing weapon depends on nuclear or 
chemical power for propulsion or destruction; 
whether it flies or swims, or both, it still 
can be, and must be, improved. 

It is clear, then, that the Navy's interests 
are both wide in scope and inclusive in en- 
vironment. Certainly in this age of extra- 
terrestrial travel, it has become entirely clear 
that no military commander safely can be 
limited to a single environment. 

Attack comes from every element, and to 
survive, every commander must at least be 
prepared to meet and defeat all probable 
opposition. 

This brings us to our second major point: 
how can research best serve the Navy. 

Much has been said on this subject and 
I do not plan to add much more in a quan- 
titative sense. But I would hope to remind 
you that weapons are to be built, maintained, 
serviced, and used by ordinary men. They 
must, in addition to being advanced in con- 
cept and sophisticated in ability, be inex- 
pensive in production, sound in principle, 
facile in service, and reliable in operation. 
Examples come readily to mind of good weap- 
ons which failed because they lacked one or 
more of these essential characteristics. 

In military planning we apply three tests 
to a plan before we consider it sound. These 
are: suitability, feasibility, and acceptability. 

In brief, a weapon system is “suitable” if 
it accomplishes within its time frame, an 
Operationally useful task better than any 
other weapons system. Or, if it is about 
equal to another available system, then it 
is suitable if it does the job less expensively. 

A weapon is “feasible” if it is rea- 
sonably within the states of the arts it uses. 
In this age of billion dollar programs, we 
cannot afford to go into large scale produc- 
tion on an experimental device. Once a new 
military application has been decided upon, 
then and only then should research be 
translated into large-scale production. The 
five basic steps of research, development, 
test and evaluation were devised to provide 
an orderly procedure for the pro- 
duction phase with “feasible” 


it is a contest involving all of our resources. 

Just as in the hottest of wars, resources 
are the ultimate limitation. Money can't 
buy more technical manpower than is in- 
herent in our population. There is a na- 
tional limit to certain scarce, or difficult to 
produce materials. And finally, there is a 
finite limit to the burden of military ex- 
penditures our economy can bear. 

Wherever each of us fits into the spectrum 
of research effort—in basic research, explora- 
tory development, advanced development, 
engineering development, or operational sys- 
tem development—as we make our contribu- 
tion along the line, we must bear in mind 
these basic tests of "suitability," “feasi- 
bility,” and “acceptability.” Even in basic 
research, these three tests should be a sub- 
conscious attitude underlying all our efforts. 

As to the third major concern of the clinic, 
we are all concerned, in one aspect or an- 
other, with the ways that research is paid 
for, If, in no other way, we are interested 
because the long-suffering American taxpayer 
is not an inexhaustible well of funds, 
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Whereas there are others to follow with 
the details on how contracts are let and how 
Payments for research are made, let us briefly 
consider the subject in broad terms. 

Ours is a capitalistic society, and we feel 
very strongly that the capitalistic system is 
responsible for our unquestioned strength. 
The profit motive must continue to operate, 
as it has so well in the past, to provide the 
incentive and the reward to those whose 
genius and labor contribute to the common 


We are spending more and more money for 
Tesearch every day, but the rules are chang- 
ing. The systems that are used to contract 
for research, or to repay research costs on 
independently produced items, are constantly 
being modified to meet new conditions, to 
improve them and to make them more re- 
sponsive to the needs and demands of the 
situation. 

The whole fabric of our society, the most 
successful yet devised by man we believe, is 
woven of the warp of individual and col- 
lective integrity and the woof of conflicting 
interests justly compromised—of checks, and 
balances, and safeguards. 

Whereas the Communist theory is, “from 
each according to his abilities, to each ac- 
cording to his needs,” we question who is to 
decide those abilities and those needs. 

We know that man is imperfect—he is im- 
provable, and capable of great sacrifice and 
achievement—but he should never be al- 
lowed too much uncontrolled power. As the 
old Romans put it “quis custodiet ipso cus- 
todes — who shall guard the guards?” 

In the realm of payment for research for 
Military applications, a similar system of 
justly compromised conflicts of interest—of 
checks and balances and safeguards—needs 
also to apply. This system is still being per- 
fected. It is a complicated problem, and 
every legitimate interest must be justly 
served. 


I believe our present strength is ample 
evidence of past success. I have some per- 
sonal knowledge of this since not too long 
ago I served in the Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics as Assistant Chief for Research and De- 
velopment. 

As fleet commander of the 7th Fleet re- 
cently, I was a consumer of our own prod- 
ucts, and so my evaluation of necessity had 
some degree of objectivity. 

Now I am back on the producer side of the 
house, and as part of my catching up with 
what has gone on while I was happily em- 
ployed as an operator, I have been re- 
freshing myself on developments in the field 
of procurement. In so doing I came across 
two qualifications which I thought might 
add substance to my rather general remarks 
on this subject. 

The Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tion issued by the Department of Defense, 
in the revision issued on August 15 this year, 
has this to say about profits: “* * * low 
average profit rates on defense contracts 
Overall are detrimental to the public in- 
terest. Effective national defense in a free 
enterprise economy requires that the best 
* * * capabilities be attracted to defense 
contracts.” 

Another portion of the regulation sets 
forth the following specific policy for re- 
search and development: 

“A fundamental mission of research and 
development programs is to maintain scienti- 
fic and technological superiority requisite to 
promote and advance the effectiveness of 
military operations. The accomplishment of 
this mission requires the broadest possible 
base of contractor and subcontractor sources 
including the optimum use of manpower and 
resources. It is essential that the best tech- 
nical competence be located and fully uti- 
lized. The departments shall continually 
search for and develop information on 
sources (including small business concerns) 
competent to perform research and develop- 
ment. 
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Of course these aren't the only considera- 
tions. The interest of the Government must 
be protected—that is profits should not be 
too high. And the interest of the consumer 
must be protected—that is performance must 
be assured. But within those obvious limita- 
tions, our free and competitive society must 
be served. 

As the Chief of Naval Material, I am 
vitally concerned with supporting the com- 
mendable philosophy embodied in those two 
quotations. 

It is certainly an honor and a pleasure to 
be with you here today. 

I wish you the greatest success in your 
endeavors here in the clinic. 


What Does Vietnam Coup Mean? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is great concern in the United States 
over the coup in Vietnam, which had the 
approval of President Kennedy. 

In yesterday’s Washington Evening 
Star, William S. White gives us his anal- 
ysis of the seriousness of the situation. 

WILL THE Coup Am Wak ON REDS? 
(By William S. White) 

A long night of worry for the future in 
South Vietnam has settled in for high Amer- 
ican policymakers. If any jubilation was 
initially felt here among junior officials at 
the destruction of the government of Ngo 
Dinh Diem—with which Washington had 
long been having trouble—nothing of that 
sort is anywhere discernible now. 

Instead, there is a morning-after mood. 
In part, this is produced by genuine regret 
at the assassination of a man our people 
would, in fact, have liked to see remain in 
power if only he would have got rid of his 
erratic brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu. Ironically, 
American Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
had prepared a cable reporting that Mr. Diem 
seemed to be moving a bit more our way on 
the very day the insurrection was mounted. 

In larger part, however, the air of concern 
is caused by these new fears: 

1. That “super patriots” attached to the 
revolution of the 20 generals which deposed 
Mr. Diem may go on killing and thus further 
stain the new regime and raise questions of 
its capacity to govern in decency. 

2. That one or two among the generals 
might conceivably not be so reliably anti- 
Communist as the great majority is, and so 
begin what above all else is to be feared. 
This is some under-the-cover negotiation 
with the Communist invaders of South Viet- 
nam so long fought off by the Diem govern- 
ment backed by 15,000 American troops. 

8. That the new provisional government of 
the generals, with Nguyen Ngoc Tho as pro- 
visional President, might become politically 
ambitious rather than solely concerned 
with the war against the Communists. 

TWO U.S. HOPES 


Mixed with all this are two strong Ameri- 
can hopes. One is that there may now be an 
end to the exploitation of religious differ- 
ences in Vietmam—no more talk of who is 
a Catholic and who is a Buddhist. Mr. Diem, 
himself a Christian, was endlessly accused 
of unduly repressive action against the 
Buddhists. It was this charge that brought 
him down. Most of the generals of his staff— 
Christian as well as Buddhist—became con- 
vinced that religious turmoil—no matter 
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was to blame for it—was endangering 
the war. In this connection, some comfort 

en officially here in the fact that all 
three of the top Catholic generals joined in 
the uprising. 

The second American hope is that the new 
regime wil be in no hurry to order popular 
elections. Washington is not interested in 
seeing a political campaign, with all its in- 
built divisiveness to a country at war, sweep 
over Vietnam. The United States would be 
quite content to see the new outfit maintain 
its provisional character—with power diffused 
among the generals. For Mr. Diem's fate 
established the inherent danger of having 
all power concentrated in one or two pairs of 
hands as it was with Mr. Diem and Mr. 
Nhu. 

WILL WAR EFFORT BE AIDED? 


But all this is mere prelude to the crucial 
question: Will the war against the Commu- 
nists now be promoted or retarded? If it is 
promoted all, of course, will be well, If it 
becomes bogged down by disunity in Saigon, 
twin disaster will liè ahead. 

Any failure of the American military effort 
there would not only lay all southeast Asia 
open to creeping Communist aggression. It 
also would bankrupt a wise American strategy 
to halt such aggressions by limited commit- 
ments of our own forces cooperating with 
full commitments of local forces. The alter- 
natives to this policy would be to submit to 
local aggressions or to face major war on 
the Korean scale—or beyond. 

Moreover, a collapse in South Vietnam 
could quite simply, destroy the Kennedy 
administration. Careful and persistent in- 
quiries have convinced me, for one, that the 
United States neither ordered nor directly 
participated in the bloody ouster of Mr. 
Diem. But nothing can alter the fact that 
Washington long had been deliberately shak- 
ing his regime—not to smash it, but in the 
hope of thus forcing him to make accommo- 
dations with his Buddhist-led opposition to 
permit the war to go full tilt. Since America 
has helped, if indirectly, to push him down, 
the administration’s responsibility will be 
frightful if the new regime ever abandons the 
war on communism. 


J.F.K. on Price Fixing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post of Tuesday, November 
5, 1963, entitled “J.F.K. on Price Fix- 
ing,” in which President Kennedy rather 
clearly pointed out the probability of a 
Presidential veto for this most destruc- 
tive legislation. 

In view of the President’s comments it 
would appear well for the Congress to 
devote itself to more fruitful and useful 
legislation which will not wind up a 
wreck on the rocks of a Presidential veto. 

The article follows: 

J.F.K. on PRICE FIXING 

The proponents of the so-called Quality 
Stabilization Act,” a bill which would dim- 
inish competition in retail trade through 
the Federal enforcement of resale-price 
agreements between manufacturers and re- 
tallers, derived little comfort from the re- 
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marks made by President Kennedy at his last 
press conference. i 

When asked about his position on the bill 
which is opposed by all departments of the 
executive branch, the President replied: 

“I've never been for the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill. I have to look at the bill when 
it finally comes in the form it’s in. I quite 
obviously can’t comment on legislation be- 
fore it finally comes to the desk of the White 
House, but the administration witnesses have 
spoken my view.” 

The President's reluctance to comment in 
greater detail was doubtless prompted by the 
fact that a number of leading members of 
his own party have been so foolhardy as to 
sponsor legislation which would infringe 
upon the right of the retailer to set prices 
at competitive levels. The bill would saddle 
the American consumers with an enormous 
burden. 

With a backlog of unfinished business that 
runs the gamut from the budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year to tax reduction and civil 
rights legislation, Congress should not waste 
precious time on a bill which so clearly vio- 
lates the spirit of free enterprise and stands 
So small a chance of Presidential approval. 
Time will be saved and embarrassment avoid- 
ed if the Quality Stabilization Act is allowed 
to die stillborn. 


National Day of Fast and Prayer To 
Protest Soviet Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi 
Dr. Julius G. Neumann, chairman of the 
board of governors of the National In- 
formation Bureau of Jewish Life, Inc., 
of which I am honorary president, has 
just concluded a one-man 3-day fast to 
dramatize to America the oppression, 
persecution, and tyranny of the Soviet 
Union toward Russia’s 3 million Jews. 
An extension of Rabbi Neumann’s pro- 
test is planned for Monday, November 
25, when a national day of fast and 
prayer will be observed to protest Soviet 
anti-Semitism. 

Having made numerous and serious ef- 
forts to bring this situation to the atten- 
tion of the administration and the 
American people, I am pleased to insert 
in the Recorp the statement made by 
Rabbi Neumann at the conclusion of his 
dramatic protest: 

NATIONAL Dar or Fast AND PRAYER To Protest 
Soviet ANTI-SEMITISM 

As pledged and in all accord with rab- 
binical teachings, I have concluded an in- 
dividual 3-day fast. I abstained from food 
and drink on Monday, October 28; Thursday, 
October 31 and Monday, November 4 as a pro- 
test against Soviet anti-Semitism and to 
dramatize to all Americans the tragic plight 
of Russian Jewry. 

For Americans of all faiths to know—that 
persons are being condemned to death and 
executed for minor economic offenses, 
charged with committing criminal acts if 
they sell matzohs, that kosher meat is not 
available, that Yiddish books may not be 
printed, and that Jewish dead may not be 
buried in a Jewish cemetery; to learn—that 
in the Soviet Union synagogues are closed, 
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prayer books and religious articles are un- 
available; Jewish instruction banned; Yid- 
dish theaters, books and culture prohibited; 
Jewish lay organizations barred; families 
separated and reunion thwarted; equal rights 
for Russian Jews openly denied, all this 
midst a violent anti-Jewish press campaign— 
to do nothing about this spiritual genocide is 
Just as sinful as abetting such atrocities. 

At times, the Soviet Government has been 
shown to be cognizant of world public 
opinion. If the crescendo of international 
protest mounts, there is hope that some 
amelioration of the oppressive treatment and 
tyranny meted out to Russian Jews may be 
obtained. 

Therefore, after consultation with many 
religious and lay leaders of all faiths, I urge 
the last Monday in November to be set aside 
as a “National Day of Fast and Prayer” to 
protest vigorously the persecution of the 
Jewish minority by the Soviet Union. 

My congregation Zichron Moshe will join 
me in a 1-day 24-hour fast beginning at 
sundown, Sunday, November 24, and con- 
tinuing until sunset, Monday, November 25. 
On Sunday evening, a special prayer service 
will be held in the synagogue at 8 pm. on 
behalf of the 3 million Russian Jews. 

Furthermore, the National Information 
Bureau for Jewish Life, Inc., of which I am 
chairman of the board of governors, has con- 
tacted 77 community leaders in various cities 
in our 50 States of the Union who we expect 
to participate in joining this 1-day fast for 
November 25 and arrange for special prayer 
services on the preceding Sunday evening in 
houses of worship of all faiths in their re- 
spective cities. The bureau in New York 
City and the surrounding metropolitan area 
are reaching more than 1,250 institutions of 
spiritual to cooperate in this public 
demonstration of solidarity against Soviet 
discrimination. 

I trust that my humble one-man, 3-day 
fast will be transformed into a thunderous 
3 million, 1-day fast which will reverberate 
to the very rooms of the Kremlin. Let 3 
million Americans stand up and be counted 
as each a brother of 3 million Russian Jews. 


Will We Ever Wise Up? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Record an editorial en- 
titled Will We Ever Wise Up?” from 
the Lusk (Wyo.) Herald. 

The editorial contains pertinent com- 
ment on the proposed sale of wheat to 
the U.S.S.R. which I believe will be of 
interest to Members of the House. 

WIL WE Ever WISE Ur? 

We Americans just don't seem to be adept 
at playing the cold war game. 

Somehow the makeup of Americans is such 
that we can’t deal with the Russians. Our 
usual error is that we think the Communists 
of Russia are honorable. Time and again 
this thinking has been proyen erroneous, but 
we keep trying. Just take a look at the re- 
cent happenings. 

On the afternoon of October 9 President 
Kennedy said he would sell 4 million tons 
of wheat to the Soviets. The following morn- 
ing, as a display of gratitude, the Soviets 
prevented a convey of U.S. troops from using 


the autobahn to Berlin, despite the fact 
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that America had in a treaty with Russia 
the right to use the autobahn. 

While the Soviets held up the American 

President Kennedy was entertaining 
Gromyko, Russia's Foreign Minister, in the 
White House. 

Then too, the wheat deal doesn't smell ex- 
actly good. In answer to our inquiry Sen- 
ator MILWARD Srmpson reports the sale of 
wheat to Russia is in essence about a 50-50 
credit cash deal. In other words Russia is 
going to, if the deal goes through, pay about 
half of the world market price (usually be- 
tween $1.75-$1.80). American wheat farmers 
will get about $2.03 per bushel, 

Can you imagine charging anything to 
Russia when they already owe $11 billion to 
the United States? 


Doctors Opposed to Medicare but Take 
$2 Million in Public Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Engine- 
men's Press on October 25, 1963 pointing 
out very well that West Virginia doctors, 
whose State and National medical asso- 
ciations are violently opposed to hos- 
pitalization for the aged under the social 
security program, are not in the least op- 
posed to socialized State and Federal 
funds, of which they collected more than 
$2 million last year for treating patients 
too poor to pay. 

One physician, I assume a stanch 
supporter of the AMA and its position, 
received $44,391 in socialized State and 
Federal funds for treatment of certain 
West Virginians. 

Another doctor contrived to receive 
$40,596 worth of socialized State and 
Federal funds to confer, according to 
AMA, $49,596 worth of socialized medi- 
cine upon a number of other unfortunate 
West Virginians. 

It strikes me that there is brazen 
hypocrisy abroad in the land when the 
American Medical Association would 
engage in violent opposition to soclal- 
ized medicine” and measures to respon- 
sibly meet the need of people of this 
country, and at the same time support 
other programs like Kerr-Mills, which is 
fully as socialized but which does not, 
according to recent findings of the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging, do the 
job for the vast number of people 65 and 
over. 

The article follows: ; 
DOCTORS. OPPOSED TO MEDICARE BUT TAKE $2 
MILLION In PuBLIC FUNDS 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—West Virginia doctors 
who with their counterparts in other States 
decry “socialized” medical care, collected 
more than $2 million in State and Federal 
funds last year for treating patients too poor 
to pay. - 

one physician, the Charleston Gazette re- 
ported, received $44,391 in State payments— 
presumably in addition to the fees he re- 
ceived from noncharity patients. Another 
doctor managed to see enough charity pa- 
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tients to bill the State for $40,596. Three 
other physicians collected more than $25,000 
each. All told, 76 doctors were paid more 
than $5,000 each for treating indigent pa- 
tients during the year. 

The problem isn’t new. More than a year 
ago, poverty-hit West Virginia tried to correct 
abuses which were draining its medical-aid- 
for-the-aged fund. The State cut the sched- 
ules of fees to doctors and attempted to stop 
bill-padding abuses—such as that by one 
doctor who prescribed so many medicines for 
One patient that the person would have had 
to take 143 pills daily to follows the doctor's 
orders. 

The result was a short-lived—and success- 
ful—“strike"’ by doctors who refused to par- 
ticipate further in the program unless their 
full fees were restored. 

An angry West Virginia newspaper col- 
umnist, Thomas F. Stafford, of the Gazette, 
wrote recently that “while doctors gasp 
publicly at the mere mention of Govern- 
ment intervention in their professional ac- 
tivities, no single group in America has a 
more ravenous appetite when it gets to the 
public trough.” 

Stafford suggested that unless tighter con- 
trols are put on payments to doctors, “they 
will soon own the gold on the statehouse 
dome. When a single doctor is paid for an 
average of 36 visits a day from welfare pa- 
tients and collects many thousands of dollars 
in fees, it is time for new regulatory 
measures.” 


Watertown (Mass.) School Committee 
Resolution Concerning Supreme Court 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Supreme Court speaks in accord 
with its responsibility as a seperate 
and distinct branch of this Government, 
with a defined duty, then all law-abiding 
citizens are obliged to accept such ruling 
even while they earnestly differ with it 
and even doubt its wisdom. Thanks to 
the Almighty we, as loyal Americans, 
have the right to differ and express any 
such differences even with respect to our 
highest Court, our Congress, or our Presi- 
dent. A responsible citizenry will, of 
course, adhere to a court’s decision even 
while, in conscience, they follow the legal 
and legislative procedures legitimately 
leading to their differing objective. 

Few, if any, edicts of the Supreme 
Court, have aroused such concern and 
interest among our people as the decision 
banning the formal recitation of prayer 
in our public schools. A great many of 
our loyal American citizens conscienti- 
ously feel that the decision of the Court, 
in this instance, was not in accord with 
our historical tradition nor the best na- 
tional interest. There are, at this time, 
many measures, introduced by various 
Members of Congress pending before the 
Congress designed to amend the Con- 
stitution so that the recitation of prayer, 
with due protection of the rights of the 
individual, may be restored to our public 
schools. 

In connection with these pending 
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amendments a resolution relative to reli- 
gious devotion in the public schools was 
presented, at a recent meeting, to the 
Watertown, Mass., School Committee by 
Mr. John J. Carver, chairman, and the 
resolution was unanimously approved. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would 
like to include the school committee 
resolution, and it follows: 
RESOLUTION BY WATERTOWN, Mass., SCHOOL 

COMMITTEE 

Whereas the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States of America were God- 
loving and God-fearing men who created the 
most nearly perfect instrument by which 
people may govern themselves; and 

Whereas our Founding Fathers in the 
Declaration of Independence by their refer- 
ences to Nature's God,” Creator,“ and Di- 
vine Providence“ clearly indicated their be- 
lief that this Nation's foundation and 
survival were dependent upon the will of a 
Supreme Being whose intercession could be 
obtained by prayer; and 

Whereas every Congress, by its legislative 
actions has asserted a belief in the presence 
and influence of a Supreme Being; and now 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decreed that prayer and/or the 
reading of Sacred Scripture may not be part 
of a public school exercise, ceremony, ac- 
tivity or assembly: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, we, the members of the 
Watertown, Mass., School Committee in ses- 
sion assembled on July 23, 1963. go on record 
as requesting the Congress of the United 
States of America to so amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to allow the reading 
of Sacred Scripture in public schools and to 
create for recitation in public schools a fit- 
ting prayer calling upon the assistance of 
God without offending or intruding upon the 
religious beliefs of any individuals. 


A Congressman Inspires Poetry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that we all have, at one time or an- 
other, been impressed with the effective 
work performed in Congress by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from California, my 
good and valued friend, the Honorable 
GEORGE P. MILLER. 

Congressman MILLER has labored tire- 
lessly in behalf of his constituents and 
the appreciation of one group will, I 
believe, be of interest and satisfaction to 
all Members, 

I enclose the story of this most fitting 
tribute which appeared in the Alameda 


- Times Star of Alameda, Calif., on Octo- 


ber 29, 1963: 

MILLER Am TO Navy GROUP INSPIRES POET 
Writing your Congressman can pay off. 
Congressman GEORGE P. MILLER said today 

he has been successful in clearing up a pay 

problem brought to his attention by 1 of 30 

Navy Reserve wives involved. 

The problem involved a financial mixup in 
which the Navy attempted to require reserv- 
ists to pay back money to which they were 
entitled as accumulated leave pay. 

“Earlier this year,” said Congressman 
MILLER, “I was contacted by Mrs. Curtis E. 
Miller, 15018 Beatty Street, San Leandro, con- 
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cerning a misunderstanding over benefits ex- 
tended to her husband and 29 other reserv- 
ists stationed at Alameda Naval Air Station.” 

After some checking Congressman MILLER 
was advised that the Comptroller General 
of the United States decided members of the 
Naval or Marine Corps Reserve who extended 
their enlistments are entitled to lump-sum 
leave settlement. 

Congressman Mn not only received a 
letter from the Navy Department, thanking 
him for his interest, but the following “thank 
you” in the form of a poem from Mrs. Miller 
on behalf of her husband and the other re- 
servists concerned: 

“Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 

“House oj Representatives, 

“Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: 

“It was on May 15 just 5 months ago 

That I wrote to you of our troubles and 
woe. 

Your reaction was fast and showed great 
concern 

For the moneys they were taking that we 
did earn. . 


“There were letters and controversy and 
many other things 

That a problem of this kind always brings. 

But knowing you were with us from the 


very beginning 
A feeling of confidence did this fact bring. 


“We thank you for your help in this import- 
ant matter 

For now our paychecks are back to being 
fatter. 

And now that it's over and everything is 
just fine 

Thirty families are deeply grateful, espe- 
cially mine.” 


Bulldozers and Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article on urban renewal 
by Mr. Wolf Von Eckardt as it appeared 
in the September 14, 1963, issue of the 
New Republic magazine. This is the 
first in a series of six articles on the sub- 
ject. During the 3 months he was pre- 
paring these articles, Mr. Von Eckardt 
visited Boston, Providence, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Von Eckardt is an architectural 
writer and editor. 

The article follows: : 
BULLDOZERS AND BUREAUCRATS: URBAN RE- 
NEWAL AND THE CITY—PART 1 
(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 

From the elegant offices of the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority on the llth floor 
of the city hall annex the heart of Boston 
looked as if it had been bombed. Years ago 
decay and neglect had turned the area 
around Scollay Square into a semislum of 
flophouses and burlesque theaters. Now 
urban renewal had turned it into a huge, 
yawning crater. A seemingly aimless bull- 
dozer crawled lazily in the raw earth. 

Edward J. Logue, Boston's renewal director, 
abruptly swiveled his chair toward the 
window. Two or three years from now we'll 
see a brand new city down there,” he said in 
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his debonair manner, 
miracle.” 

There are, by recent count, about 1,400 
of such federally assisted damned miracles 
taking place in 700 cities and towns across 
the country. They are wrought by title I 
of the U.S. Housing Act of 1949, as frequently 
amended—also known (with equal justifica- 
tion) as “urban renewal,” “urban devasta- 
tion,” “Negro removal,” and “dehousing.” 
Some urban renewal projects should, indeed, 
be damned. Some, however, promise new 
vitality and perhaps even beauty for our 
cities. 

The new Government Center which will 
rise on the crater that was Boston's Scollay 
Square, along with Baltimore’s Charles Cen- 
ter, San Francisco’s Golden Gateway, New 
York’s Lincoln Center, and Washington's 
Southwest, surely promise urban renewal, 
and auspicious renewal at that. But Bos- 
ton's West End project, just a few blocks 
away, is typical of the now scorned but still 
prevalent “urban devastation” approach. 
Beginning in 1958 an entire residential neigh- 
borhood, predominantly Italian, was bull- 
dozed. To the renewers, as to most of us, 
it was a disgraceful slum, But our disgrace 
was also home and refuge for the people 
who lived there. Furthermore, 5 years after 
these people were “relocated,” as the official 
term has it, their neighborhood is still a 
48-acre wasteland. On its edge have risen 
only two of Architect Victor Gruen's for- 
bidding luxury apartments, and a handful 
of drab townhouses looking for occupants. 

When title I was drafted 14 years ago, its 
aim was simple and plausible. The slums 
were to be cleared with the Government's 
power of eminent domain and replaced with 
“decent, safe, and sanitary” housing. No- 
body who counted was then worried about 
rehabilitating downtown commercial prop- 
erty. Title I enabled the Government to 
sell the cleared land at less than cost to 
private developers. The idea was (and is) 
to attract free enterprise into the slum 
clearance business and to let private capital 
provide housing for the multitude, No 
more slums in 10 years,” was the slogan. Un- 
fortunately, it has not worked out that way. 

If the location seems attractive, the devel- 
opers respond with alacrity. But they are 
not able to provide new housing for the pre- 
dominantly poor and predominantly Negro 
slum dwellers the title I program displaces. 
This is due, of course, to the fact that it 
costs a great deal of money to build even 
the drab, wire-fenced monuments which are 
the usual fruits of the public housing dream, 
The slum dweller just cannot afford “decent, 
safe, sanitary” housing of recent vintage un- 
less someone else pays part of the bill. And 
as Charles Abrams, a New York lawyer who 
has been in the thick of the battle for decent 
housing since the New Deal, says puffing 
through his cigar, “The housing we need re- 
quires more subsidies than mere land write- 
down.” The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion further complicates this problem by 
imposing middle-class standards for such 
things as front yards, electric outlets, and 
plumbing. Only if these standards are met 
will the FHA guarantee a construction loan, 
Its outlook is that of a glass-eyed banker 
whose mother never scrubbed him in a wash- 
tub. The best estimate is that of all the 
housing FHA has financed, only one-half 
of 1 percent has been for people with an 
annual income under $5,000. These are, of 
course, precisely the people whose dwellings 
urban renewal bulldozes. 

So despite the congressional prescription 
of 1949 for “a decent home in a suitable liv- 
ing environment for every American family,” 
the slums remain with us. But that is not 
all. Since the early fifties, we have become 
aware that the ills of the city are bigger and 
more terrifying than the slums. We have 
‘begun to see that the whole central city is 
decaying physically and economically. 


“It's a damned 
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Downtown business moves to suburbia, and 
decay spreads its blight over the once neat 
rows of middle-class houses, turning them 
into semislums or gray areas. Only the out- 
er city, hopscotching further and further 
into the country, is considered a desirable 
habitat for the growing American middle 
class. 

There has always been, of course, outward 
movement. The happy cycle sociologists 
call upward mobility has constantly lured 
Americans out of the city as soon as they 
had the carfare. Their old city homes were 
taken over by poorer and more recent immi- 
grants. The Italians followed the Irish and 
the Jews followed the Italians, until each 
became affluent. As the cycle progressed, 
apartments came to house two, three and 
eyen five times more people than they were 
built for. It might have gone on forever. 
But when the Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
arrived, upward mobility and the American 
dream seemed to have come to an end. 


THE RICH, POOR, OLD, AND PECULIAR 


In-migration, the automobile and Govern- 
ment-insured mortgages have suddenly ac- 
celerated this happy cycle and turned it into 
a vicious circle. The automobile and FHA 
loans have brought within reach of millions 
the dream of a house all one’s own (in a 
lily-white neighborhood) with a lawn in 
front and a swing for the kids in back, 
These young, white, ambitious Americans are 
fleeing the rundown and congested cities, 
taking their business with them, depriving 
the city of both tax income and leadership. 
The men come back only on weekdays from 
9 to 5, demanding many of the old ameni- 
ties, plus highways and parking (for which 
they pay no taxes). The immigrants require 
more welfare and education than the emi- 
grants, and have less taxable income to pa 
for it. „ 


With greater demands on a dwindling tax 


base, the city is further run down, and more 
middle-class residents flee, until, as someone 
observed, the city is left to the rich, poor, old, 
and peculiar. Between 1950 and 1960 New 
Haven lost 8 percent of its population. 
Washington and Boston lost 10 percent, etc. 
The figures are about the same for most 
larger cities. Yet the Negro population has 
increased in most of these same cities. Chi- 
cago, for instance, in the last census decade, 
gained 65 percent in Negroes and lost 13 
percent of its whites. The American city is 
rapidly becoming a Negro ghetto—and not a 
voluntary ghetto either. 

No wonder, then, that the urban renewal 
emphasis has shifted from slum clearance 
per se to reconstructing the urban tax base 
by bringing business and the affluent back 
into the city. Alarmed downtown business- 
men’s associations, in particular, now want 
elegant apartments, office buildings, and cul- 
tural attractions, not just for art's sake but 
for the cash register. And everyone hopes 
vaguely, that the benefits will trickle down 
into the ghetto. 

Urban renewal's concern for downtown has 
diverted it from its original aim of providing 
good housing for all, And the renewers are 
aware that the situation is currently mud- 
dled. Mostly, as a result of the Housing Act 
revisions of 1961, the Federal Government 
is encouraging cities to set up priorities for 
community renewal. There are now elabo- 
rate efforts to ease the pains of re-location. 
The Federal Urban Renewal Administration 
now allows additional subsidies to cities 
which wish to sell cleared land at less than 
cost for buildings for people with moderate 
incomes. There is an effort to restore rather 
than demolish declining neighborhoods. All 
these programs and others are, however, still 
experimental. It is too early to assess their 
effect. 

Furthermore, Federal activity in this field 
still moves in many contradictory directions 
at once. There is again talk of trying to 
pull all Federal activities together into a 
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Cabinet-level Department of Community 
Development, but there is every reason to 
suppose Congress will reject this, just as it 
earlier rejected the proposed Department of 
Urban Affairs. In the meanwhile, the di- 
rection of urban renewal remains in the 
hands of William Slayton's Urban Renewal 
Administration (URA), with some 150 em- 
ployees. URA is a part of the Housing and 
Home Finace Agency (HHFA), headed by 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver. 

The legal mechanics of URA's title I pro- 
gram are simple. Its formula is based on 
the ancient, sovereign right of the State to 
appropriate property for public use (whether 
the owner consents or not). Our fifth 
amendment requires “just compensation,” 
which is determined by independent real 
estate appraisers and, if necessary, the 
courts. In the past this power has been 
exercised for public use,“ such as military 
installations, public works and, more re- 
cently, public housing. Title I gave the 
States the right to exercise the power of 
eminent domain for “the public benefit” as 
well, i.e. urban renewal. In 1954 the Su- 
preme Court (Berman v. Parker) upheld this 
power. It is within the power of the legis- 
lature,” the Court said, “to determine that 
the community shall be beautiful as well as 
clean, well-balanced as well as carefully 
patrolled.” Forty-five of fifty States (Idaho, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming excepted) have taken up this offer, 
empowering their communities to certify 
buildings and areas for redevelopment. The 
local government then purchases the prop- 
erties, clears them of buildings and resells 
the land to private developers who will fulfill 
the new p . 

If the local redevelopment program is 
deemed workable by Federal standards the 
Federal Government contributes up to = 
quarters of its net expense. The definition 
of what is workable fills a heavy tome, to 
which new directives and regulations are 
constantly added. They aim to assure that 
the local communities asking for Federal 
assistance are willing to undertake a long- 
range program of slum prevention, enforce 
their housing and building codes, relocate 
displaced people in a humane manner, and 
do their planning and rebuilding with the 
participation and approval of a representa- 
tive citizen's advisory committee. 

Renewal, as its Federal administrators 
keep emphasizing, is thus entirely initiated, 
planned, and executed by the local commu- 
nity. Not all the projects cooked up in the 
political quagmire where the “grassroots” 
flourish necessarily deserve Federal support. 
Many a high-cost and high-rise apartment 
project in our cities has been developed with 
tax money solely to stop Negro encroach- 
ments into some alderman’s district. 

A good deal of federally assisted rebuild- 
ing and rehabilitation is, in fact, originated 
not in city hall but in private neighborhood 
meetings. The impressive rehabilitation of 
Hyde Park-Kenwood, adjacent to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is one of many examples. 

It is a challenge to rebuild cities on the 
quicksands of local politics, in the labyrinth 
of municipal government, and in the sway 
of the hot emotions of people who stand 
to lose their home or gain their fortunes. 
And the challenge attracts an unusual 
number of competent people. In visiting 
a dozen cities, I encountered plenty of sul- 
len, defensive bureaucrats and slick, public 
relations-minded types, but more often I 
was impressed, with calm and knowledgeable 
idealism in all ranks of the urban renewal 
effort. I found men like Ed Logue in Boston, 
Richard Steiner in Baltimore and Justin 
Herman in San Francisco who had not only 
mastered the jargon of economists, archi- 
tects, builders, planners, and social workers 
but had made themselves at home with 
mayors, aldermen, and citizens committees 
too. I was particularly glad to find many 
Negroes among the most impressive renewal 
workers in important positions, 
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Ed Logue's work in Boston is not, perhaps, 
typical, but it is instructive. Logue had 
been assistant to Chester Bowles; then he 
was director of Mayor Richard Lee’s urban 
renewal program in New Haven. He came 
to Boston in 1961, when the misconceived 
demolition of the West End had put all ur- 
ban renewal in bad odor. Indeed, this 
flasco still haunts him. Yet, he drew up a 
bold 10-year renewal plan to cover a quarter 
of the city. For a combined city and Fed- 
eral expenditure of $90 million and, of 
course, many times that amount in hope- 
fully expected private investment, several 
downtown areas, the historic Beacon Hill 
district, the waterfront, and a number of 
residential areas will be restored to health. 

WHO WILL RENT TO A COLORED FAMILY? 


Logue is especially proud of the effort to 
rehabilitate Washington Park out in Rox- 
bury. Washington Park was once a ritzy 
Carpenter Gothic suburb for well-to-do mer- 
chants. Its old trees now conceal what is in 
part an eerie, rural slum such as you'd ex- 
pect to find in Mississippi rather than Bos- 
ton. With the painstakingly solicited par- 
ticipation of the area's inhabitants (all of 
them Negroes but of varying economic stat- 
us), the old Charles Addams houses will 
Mostly be repaired and renovated. The 
hopeless ones will be replaced by new dwell- 
ings, new schools, or community facilities, 
The streets and parks will be spruced up. 
“We are going to have a beautiful new neigh- 
borhood,” Washington Park residents told 
me. 

Such neighborhood rehabilitation, in ac- 
tive cooperation with the residents, is a 
much nurtured new trend in urban re- 
newal. It is far more complex and often 
far more expensive than the old cataclysmic 
kind. Logue was one of its pioneers at 
Wooster Square in New Haven. Chicago's 
Hyde Park-Kenwood and Baltimore’s Harlem 
Park are other examples. Even in those re- 
habilitated areas people must be evicted, for 
rehabilitation means eliminating the five- 
to- a- room apartments. 

Evictions are the main point of departure 
for the attacks on Logue and, for that mat- 
ter, on all urban renewers. Not that all 
those evicted love the rat-infested crime- 
ridden areas from which they are being up- 
rooted. But where are they to go? Who 
would rent an apartment to a colored family 
On relief with a blind father and 14 chil- 
dren, 2 of whom are in prison and 1 of whom 
is on probation for shoplifting? 

Public housing won’t have them. More 
Often than not there are long waiting lists, 
even though families displaced by renewal 
have priority. Furthermore, public housing, 
Partly because of legal restrictions and part- 
ly in fear of more harassment, is a cold- 
blooded real estate operation. It does not 
accept people whose children lack birth cer- 
tificates, whose morality is otherwise found 
wanting, or who have ever owed a landlord. 
Our slums are full of such people. If you 
Want to tone up a neighborhood, removing 
them is sometimes helpful. But they most- 
ly just move across the street. 

“What is disturbing to me,” HHFA Ad- 
ministrator Weaver has recently said, "is the 
Opportunity missed by communities to seize 
this moment of relocation to bring about 
the social rehabilitation of the family. For 
it is just at the moment that a family has 
been uprooted, has been provided through 
Telocation with the means of establishing 
a new home, and has been brought into con- 
tact—some for the first time and many for 
Teacquaintance—with the social agencies of 
the community, that miracles can be accom- 
Plished.” 

Boston and other communities are trying 
hard now to seize the moment. Even home 
economists are added to the relocation staff. 
They help families to rebudget their finan- 
ces; pay less for a car, perhaps, and a little 
more for new housing. In Baltimore, peo- 
ple are visited by social workers—“given the 
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social work saturation treatment," Dick 
Steiner called it—as long as a year before 
they must move. The social workers try to 
uncover what family problems there are, 
attempt to solve them, and try to teach them 
better mores and manners—how to repair 
furniture, not to fatten rats or throw gar- 
bage into each other's yards, and even to sew 
better clothes—so as to make them more 
welcome in their new quarters, “Hell,” said 
a young renewal official, “what right do we 
have to tell people how to behave and keep 
themselves clean? We set out to renew 
buildings and here we find ourselves trying 
to renew people. Urban renewal spends far 
less than the city welfare department. Yet 
urban renewal is always blamed for neglect- 
ing the human element.” 
SATURATION TREATMENT 


Under Weaver's. and Slayton's New Frontier 
regime the blame is less and less justified. 
Yet, even now, when relocation has become 
urban renewal's foremost concern, it can help 
only a few of the poor to substantially bet- 
ter quarters and a better life. Statistics are 
hard to come by since people are always mov- 
ing about. The law requires that every per- 
son displaced by urban renewal be located in 
standard housing, up to $200 moving expense 
paid. In the initial panic caused by rumors 
of impending demolition, however, many peo- 
ple move before a relocation worker ever 
reaches them. Others, whose vocations or 
habits give them An excessive sense of pri- 
vacy, Quietly slip away after the first contact. 
And those who are officially helped, “social 
work saturation” or not, are just moved 
somewhere into the vast gray areas of the 
city where they can afford the rents. Fur- 
thermore, renewal displacement accounts for 
only half of all displacement due to govern- 
ment action. Forty percent is due to high- 
way construction, 10 percent to sundry public 
works, such as schools or flrehouses. Those 
in the path of a highway get only 30 days’ 
notice and nothing more, although in a few 
cities the mayor has lately asked the urban 
renewal relocation workers to take care of 
the victims. 

It is thus questionable how standard the 
new homes of the displaced are, and how long 
they will remain standard after more people 
are crowded in. But there is no question 
that as long as we keep the suburbs closed to 
Negroes and build no new low-rent housing, 
we Just keep pushing the slums around. 

This indignation has caused increasing op- 
position to urban renewal, Conservatives 
who have discovered the slums for the first 
time, and liberals who have discovered that 
urban renewal “takes land from the poor to 
sell it to the rich,” have formed an odd 
alliance against it. 

In Chicago, an urban renewal bond issue 
was soundly defeated in April 1962, and 
stopped all new programs, Similar, though 
less important bond issues, have gone down 
in other cities. Mayor Lee of New Haven, 
who once aroused his whole city to urban 
renewal, now prefers to talk of other things 
when facing the voters, No mayor has yet 
been elected Governor on his city’s renewal 
effort. Richardson Dilworth, whose Phila- 
delphia record was splendid, will readily 
confirm this. ; 

Only the downtown projects, like Boston’s 
Scollay Square Government Center, remain 
comparatively popular for they involve little 
relocation. Indeed, it is startling how suc- 
cessful and daring the renewers have been 
downtown. Extending over 22 of Boston's 
oldest streets, the now devastated Scollay 
Square-Haymarket area will be transformed 
into an elegant plaza, framing a new city 
hall and framed itself by a carefully laid- 
out array of 14 public and private office 
buildings with shops and parking garages. 
The scheme was conceived by architect- 
planner I. M. Pei on a scale and grandeur 
approaching the Piazza San Marco. Its de- 
tailed design, on Logue’s insistence, will be 
supervised by a panel of some of the coun- 
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try's leading architects. The design of the 
new city hall, a startling, high-legged, Le 
Corbusieresque adventure in somewhat 
brutal architectural commonsense, was the 
result of a national competition. 

Yet, much of what the new Government 
Center might do to pump new life into down- 
town Boston is likely to be undone by the 
rivaling Prudential Center, a privately fi- 
nanced affair in the Back Bay, dominated by 
a monstrous 52-story office tower. Under its 
front yard will run an equally monstrous toll 
road, courtesy of the crafty William F. Cal- 
lahan, whose last hurrah is the chairmanship 
of the Massachusetts Turnpike. Authority. 
A. well-functioning organism can have but 
one heart and cannot be pierced by eight 
lanes of speeding motor automobiles. 

The Back Bay folly illustrates an as yet 
unacknowledged dilemma of urban renewal 
not only in Boston but around the country: 
the almost total lack of effective overall plan- 
ning in our cities. Almost everywhere the 
new downtown centers, waterfronts, luxury 
apartments, rare and experimental low-rent 
housing developments, rehabilitation areas 
and industrial parks are arbitrarily grafted 
onto the old city tissue. Privately financed 
construction, furthermore, follows the va- 
garies of real estate speculation rather than 
any grand strategy to restore order and efi- 
ciency to the city. The downtown express- 
ways follow only the whims of the highway 
engineers and sometimes of politicians, slash- 
ing and girdling the city. Only Philadelphia 
has.a working master plan worthy of the 
name. It was drafted by Edmund R. Bacon, 
the only American planner who is also an 
artist. 

I asked Ed Logue what, in the absence of 
a workable vision, all the digging and build- 
ing would in the end add up to. He leaned 
back in his chair. But he is never long lost 
for an answer. “We can't try to play God,” 
he said. And as I left him the urban renewal 
bulldozers kept crawling below as they keep 
crawling all over urban America. Indeed 
they must, if we hope to break the vicious 
circle that now grinds down the city. There 
is no alternative. 


Setting the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been a number of critical essays 
written about those dedicated advocates 
of civil rights legislation who worked 
so long and hard to obtain the excellent 
bill recently reported by the Judiciary 
Committee. Many of these articles were 
both derogatory and inaccurate. 

The following editorial from the New 
York Post is a useful corrective to these 
gibes. It sets the record straight and 
points up the valuable contribution made 
by this bipartisan group: 

Tue FIGHT THAT DIDN'T Fan. 

The civil rights bill finally voted by the 
Judiciary Committee is an improvement over 
the administration's original proposal. It 
vindicates the fight waged by Democratic 
and Republican liberals for a stronger meas- 
ure. It offers the basis for a new, massive ef- 
fort to achieve legislation truly responsive 
to this crisis. 

The fight took courage. Joseph Alsop and 
other pundits denounced the Kastenmeier- 
Lindsay group in savage terms. By insisting 
on a tougher bill than the original adminis- 
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tration draft, Alsop charged, the liberals 
were endangering the chances of getting any 
bill. They were doing so, he cried, because 
of a “fatal fondness for empty, competitive 
posturing.” 

Now that a strengthened bill not only has 
been voted by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee but has emerged with the official 
backing of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic leadership, there should be orchids for 
the liberals who refused to give up and a 
dunce cap for their detractors. 

The most important respects in which the 
original administration version has been 
strengthened is the inclusion of provisions 
for an FEPC and a limited authorization to 
the Justice Department to intervene to pro- 
tect Negro constitutional rights. The final 
version of title III. while not as strong as 
civil rights forces sought, nevertheless could 
be of some help in curbing police brutality 
against the freedom movement. 

A further dividend from the liberal fight 
was to get the Republican House leadership, 
more strongly and publicly committed to 
civil rights legislation than had been 
thought possible. President Kennedy played 
a key and meritorious role in that effort. 

Now, if the bill can be blasted out of 
the Rules Committee and passed with a 
sweeping House vote, the stage will be set for 
the crucial struggle in the Senate, where, as 
Senator Case notes, “we will start not from 
a position of weakness [but] * * * from a 
strong position.” 

There are still defects in the measure. 
There are large battles ahead. But the les- 
son of this episode so far is that faint heart 
rarely prevails on Capitol Hill. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, 
Minnesota Branch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 7, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Ukrai- 
nian organizations of the Twin Cities, 
sponsored by the Minnesota branch of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, recently met and adopted a 
number of worthwhile resolutions. 

These resolutions enumerate the be- 
liefs of these people of Ukrainian descent 
that their homelands can and must 
emerge from behind the Iron Curtain 
and again take their places in the world 
as free, independent, and peaceful na- 
tions, free of the indignity of Commu- 
nist slavery. 

I introduce, Mr. Speaker, for the con- 
sideration of all Americans and all pub- 
lic-spirited individuals, groups, and free 
nations everywhere, the resolutions of 
the Ukrainian organizations of the Twin 
Cities: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE UKRAINIAN 
CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, MINNE- 
SOTA BRANCH, OCTOBER 19, 1963, MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN., OBSERVING THE 30TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE COMMUNIST-PROVOKED 
Most INFAMOUS FAMINE IN UKRAINE 
We, the members of various Ukrainian 

tions of the State of Minnesota, 
assembled at the mass meeting, sponsored 
by the Minnesota branch of the Ukrainian 

Congress Committee of America, dedicated 
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to the memory of over 7 million Ukrainians, 
who perished in the deliberately planned 
and ruthlessly carried out gruesome man- 
made famine by the predetermined measures 
of the U.S. S. R. Government in the years of 
1932-33 in Ukraine and adjacent areas, in 
recalling the inhuman suffering of our kins- 
men, we express our heartfelt feelings of 
profound sorrow and highest respect for the 
innocent victims of that cruel treatment by 
the Russian Communist regime of its own 
citizens, we unanimously pass the following 
resolutions: 

“Whereas the government of the Commu- 
nist colonial empire in its designs of terri- 
torial aggrandizement had overpowered the 
free and sovereign Ukraine by unprovoked 
military aggression and had organized and 
imposed its own communistic regime on 
the Ukrainian territories by sanguine dicta- 
torial methods against the will and consent 
of the Ukrainian people; and 

“Whereas the Moscow Communist regime 
deliberately planned and staged the infamous 
famine by forceful collectivization and con- 
fiscation of all private land, livestock, and 
property as well as all of the grain from 
the new harvest in 1933, requisitioning of 
all food from peasants in order to subdue 
the freedom-loving Ukrainians into the Com- 
munist system; and 

“Whereas the Moscow Soviet regime by its 
official decrees, armed forces, and police ac- 
tion forcibly prevented the starving people 
from obtaining even the smallest amount of 
any food in city markets or in the adjacent 
area of Russian ethnic territory, which was 
free from famine, and 

“Whereas the Moscow Government of 
sinecure self-perpetuating clique of Commu- 
nist commissars in tts criminal intentions 
perpetrated mass genocide upon the Ukrain- 
ian population, and premedetatively denied 
the news that had permeated into the free 
world about the truth of an existing famine 
in Ukraine; and 

“Whereas the Moscow Communist govern- 
ment refused to accept relief or any orga- 
nized efforts of help, offered by the humani- 
tarlan and charitable organizations from 
abroad to alleviate the suffering of the starv- 
ing Ukrainian population; and 

“Whereas there are some Communist lead- 
ers still living, who are presently at the helm 
of the Russian Communist colonial empire, 
who participated in that ignoble action of 
deliberate planning or enforcing the execu- 
tion of those gruesome crimes, and who at 
present either deny the existence or any 
knowledge of that shocking famine, which, 
however, in spite of great secrecy, has now 
become well known as an established fact, 
even by the admission of some of the prin- 
cipal perpetrators of that greatest crime in 
modern history of man: Be it 

Resolved 

1. In our devout tribute to the memory 
of deliberately starved and perished 7 mil- 
lion of our Kinsmen, we observe this solemn 
occasion of sorrowful 30th anniversary of 
Manmade famine in Ukraine wtih profound 
sympathy and grief. 

“2. We vigorously denounce the inhuman 
methods at the command of the Russian 
Communist government used in the process 
of subjugation of conquered people of 
Ukraine into Russian colonial empire, and 
we believe that the 7 million Ukranians 
have not died in vain, because their supreme 
sacrifice will always be a reminder as a sym- 
bol of the national will and determination 
for freedom and national sovereignty of 
Ukraine. 

“3. We empower the executive committee 
of the Minnesota branch of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America to take ap- 
propriate steps through the governmental 
agencies of the United States and those of 
the United Nations organization as well as 
in the International Court to use their offices 
and facilities for proper investigation, find- 
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ing, and disclosing the guilty individuals of 
these perpetrated crimes and to bring them 
to the International Court of Justice for the 
acts committing genocide, just as it was done 
for the crimes of the Nazi, Fascist, and Jap- 
anese leaders or for the destruction of 6 mil- 
lions of the Jews during the Second World 
War. There should not be discrimination in 
such matters. 

“4, Genuine peace is sincerely desired by 
all peoples of the world, but only peace with 
justice, human dignity, liberty, and national 
sovereignty of the emancipated peoples to 
their national statehood can endure. 

“5. We respectfully request the Govern- 
ment of the United States and all govern- 
ments of the free world to take appropriate 
peaceful action toward the liberation of the 
non-Russian peoples, including that of 
Ukraine, now living under the colonial re- 
gime in the U.S.S.R., and to help them to 
freedom and to their national sovereign 
statehood. This is the most essential step 
for the prevention of the world conquest, 
which is being promoted by the Russian 
Colonial Empire under the cover of Com- 
munist ideology. 

“6. We must sound a warning to the 
American Government and people that the 
present wheat deal may be extremely harm- 
ful to the United States and the free world. 
Ordinary people will not get that food. It 
will be used to strengthen the Communist 
regime and its propaganda abroad. Much of 
this grain will be stored or diverted for the 
future war purposes against American in- 
terests. The Communist regime has re- 
peatedly used food as a political weapon 
against its own people. In 1933, Russian 
Communist government exported the con- 
fiscated grain in order to obtain funds for 
development of heavy industry in prepara- 
tion for the Second World War, while people 
at home were starving. If wheat help is to 
be given, it should be delivered and dis- 
tributed directly to the constituent republics 
of the U.S.S.R. and its satellites under con- 
trolled American supervision. 

“7. We again declare that the Ukrainian 
Nation is the best ally of the free world. 
With free Ukraine the Soviet Russian Em- 
pire, deprived of rich Ukrainian natural and 
human resources, will not be able to wage 
aggression against the freedom of the world. 
The liberty-loving nations should remember 
that neither slavery, suffering, famine nor 
death will stop the Ukrainian people in their 


struggle for human liberty with dignity and 


national sovereignty of Ukraine.” 
For the resolution committee: 
A. A. GRANOVSKY. 
SERHIY YERMOLENKO. 
DMYTRO JANKOVSKY. 


Religion in the Public Schools—And at 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the National Jewish Monthly, June 
1963, issue. 

RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS—AND AT 
HOME 

It is very significant that the United Pres- 
byterian Church voted overwhelmingly to 
oppose religious practices in the public 
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Schools. The same action had previously 
been taken by the Methodists. Most lead- 
ing Jewish organizations feel the same way. 

Like the Methodists and the Jews, the 
Presbyterians feel that religion should be 
taught in the churches and synagogues, and 
in the homes and religious schools. In pub- 
lic schools, it is not only a divisive factor, but 
the bloodless ways in which it must be pre- 
sented, in an effort to be acceptable at all, 
actually militate against its having any con- 
structive effect on the children, and in some 
cases even produce an unfortunate effect. 

Of course, as President Kennedy has indi- 
cated, those who demand that religion be 
kept out of the public schools and nurtured 
in the homes, churches, and synagogucs, also 
have an obligation—to nurture it in those 
places, 


Ohio State Employment Service Here 
Victim of New Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have two 
additional installments in the story of 
the Cleveland office of the Ohio Employ- 
ment Service and wish to call attention 
Particularly to the first which relates the 
remarkable bureaucracy created in Ohio 
at the insistence of the U.S. Employment 
Service. 

The articles follow: 

Onto STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE HERE 
Victim or New BUREAUCRACY 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

Cotumsus.—Falsifying of records to justify 
staff jobs occurred in the Cleveland area 
Office of the Ohio State Employment Service 
(OSES) after a huge new bureaucracy was 
established there. 

State officials say the growth was so large 
that it produced the seeds of its own corrup- 
tion. Federal officials disagree and insist the 
bureaucracy was needed. 

This issue is at the heart of the public em- 
ployment situation in Cleveland. But it is 
not just a local squabble. Every major com- 
munity in the State and Nation has come 
into possession of a similar bureaucracy, 
financed by Federal money. 

Is Cleveland the only place where falsify- 
ing was going on? No one can be sure. It 
would take exhaustive checking to find out, 
and the Federal Government has not started. 

Complexities of the bureaucracy present 
a fascinating study. It is known nationally 
as the “Metropolitan Plan,” and Congress has 
appropriated nearly ¢50 million for it in the 
last 2 years. 

In Ohio this money had been translated 
into 240 new postions on the OSES staff, 88 
of them in the Cleveland area office. Those 
were authorized in the hope that a larger 
OSES staff could eventually find more jobs 
for 20,000 applicants who are seeking work. 

The Federal Government planned the pro- 
gram and pays for it. State officials operate 
It. 


A stanch defender of the Metro“ plan 
is John L. Craig, regional director in Cleve- 
land of the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau 
of Employment Security (BES). 

Craig says: “We knew that these 88 new 
people in Cleveland wouldn’t immediately 
have enough work to earn their keep. They 
might be sitting around and worrying about 
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it. But we are building a potential, and you 
have start somewhere. 

“Unemployment is one of the most serious 
problems that this country faces. To lick 
any problem you have to spend some money, 
The job of those 88 new people was to build 
up the capacity of OSES to deal with the 
unemployment problem.” 

Around the country, as in Ohio, local em- 
ployment offices shared quarters with unem- 
ployment compensation offices, and the staffs 
of the two operations were intermingled. 

The Metro“ plan separated the two func- 
tions. This was necessary, according to 
Craig, because in times of crisis personnel 
would concentrate on paying benefits rather 
than finding job openings. 

“The emphasis was all wrong,” Craig as- 
serts. “The separation, of course, increased 
the overhead. Where you could get by with 
one receptionist, you now needed two. But 
ultimately placing more people in jobs would 
reduce the need for benefit payments.” 

The separation in Cleveland resulted in 
OSES staffers pulling out of neighborhood 
offices where they had shared a roof with 
compensation personnel. 

The OSES people were brought downtown 
and concentrated with the 88 recruits in new 
Offices in the Gilman Building, at 799 Rock- 
well Avenue NE. and in other places. 

At the same two new concepts were intro- 
duced as part of the “Metro” plan. In gov- 
ernmental jargon they became known as 
“span of control“ and “unitization.” 

“Span of control” grew out of an assump- 
tion that a larger OSES staff required more 
supervisors on it. It was felt that 20 persons, 
say, could not effectively be supervised by 
1 person. 

So a supervisory post was created for every 
six or seven persons on the payroll. This 
was the “span of control.” Many of these 
supervisors were supposed to share in the 
work load of their subordinates. 

“Unitization” meant specialization of the 
OSES staff, and this in turn meant the crea- 
tion of several little bureaus. 

Each bureau had a unit supervisor. Each 
cluster of bureaus had a section supervisor. 
The section supervisors were responsible to 
division heads. 

The OSES clerical and professional divi- 
sion in Cleveland had professional, clerical, 
and sales sections. In the next echelon were 
the following units: outside salesmen, in- 
side salesmen, miscellaneous clerks, typists, 
secretarial, managerial, and professional. 

The industrial division had two sections 
and five units, and the service division two 
sections and seven units. 

Inflating of job placement records has 
cost these units their separate identities, 
Many of them have been consolidated by 
Willard P. Dudley, State administrator of 
the bureau of unemployment compensation 
(BUC), which includes OSES. 

Dudley has instituted a simpler table of 
organization to assure, as he says, greater 
efficiency, and more honesty. Federal of- 
ficials are not happy with Dudley's drift 
away from the “Metro” plan. 

The plan is in effect in 48 metropolitan 
centers in the United States, including—in 
Craig's regional jurisdiction—Detroit, Tole- 
do, Akron, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, 
and Louisville. 

A “second tler“ of some 70 cities, includ- 
ing Canton, and Youngstown-Warren, are 
supposed to come under the plan later. 

A preliminary evaluation of the “Metro” 
program was made in 1962, and Labor De- 
partment officials evidently were pleased. A 
followup evaluation was to be made a year 
later. 

Purpose of the new study would have 
been to size up achievements of the program 
and to determine whether there was too much 
or too little staffing. But because of the 
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falsifications in Cleveland, it has become 
impossible to make this determination. 

Craig says: “We had a pretty good opera- 
tion going on there—on paper. We can't 
tell what the paper is. worth.” 


STATE OFFICERS Deny RıLey Was Too Busy 
(By Sanford Watzman) 

Cotumsus.—Was Ward A. Riley too con- 
cerned with top-level duties to take notice 
of record falsification by his staff? 

Riley said in a recent Plain Dealer inter- 
view that he was so preoccupied. But re- 
ports by his superiors contradict this state- 
ment. They said he dealt too frequently 
with trivia. 

Riley was district manager of the Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation (BUC) and 
its Ohio State Employment Service (OSES) 
in Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga Counties. 

Commenting on false job placement rec- 
ords, apparently made to justify OSES. jobs, 
he told this reporter: “I was spending 99 
percent of my time attending civic meetings 
and doing promotional work and on job de- 
velopment projects. I didn't have time to 
worry about whether Mary Lou took a hire 
she wasn’t entitled to,” 

He added he depended on Leo J. Moss, his 
deputy in charge of the OSES operation, to 
be on the lookout for improper reporting. 

However, documents in the State investi- 
gative files charge that Riley interfered with 
Moss and did not permit him to discharge 
his responsibilities. 

On October 30, 1962, Don A. Heineman, 
then in charge of local office operations, 
wrote Riley from Columbus. He asserted 
that Moss must be allowed to devote full 
time to his OSES obligations and was not to 
be treated by Riley as a general assistant. 

Heineman told Riley: “Your prominent 
participation in so many of the relatively 
routine activities in Cleveland’s employment 
service renders Mr. Moss’—or your—job use- 
less, This is a matter of great concern to 
me.” 

Riley was ordered to “divorce yourself of 
all but top-level administrative tasks.” 

On August 12, 1963, Willard P. Dudley, 
State BUC administrator, received a report 
on this subject from Arthur E. Day, his di- 
rector of personnel. Day wrote: 

“Mr. Moss has always been a strong Repub- 
lican in the Polish group in Cleveland, and 
his political 3 was opposed to that 
of his superior, Mr. Riley. 

“As a result of some privately expressed 
opposition to Riley’s methods and operations, 
Moss was relegated to a situation of no re- 
sponsibility and uent ineffectiveness.” 

Day continued that the late J. N. Shepherd, 
former of the Cleveland 
clerical and professional office, “was domi- 
nated by Ward Riley, and he [Riley] ‘rode’ 
the placement employees in that office. 

“Mr. Riley frequently visited the C. & P. 
office, contacting supervisors and employees 
directly on many occasions with orders to 
show a continued increase record in place- 
ments under penalty of severe disciplinary 
action or dismissal if the reports did not 
indicate a volume of placements.” 

When Prentice S. Woodhouse succeeded 
to Shepherd's post in 1962, Day wrote, “Riley 
frequently bypassed him to deal directly with 
employees and supervisors in the office, 

“After the State administration changed, 
rumors of district office abolishment were 
circulated, 

“The employees were subjected to an in- 
tensified campaign of making the records 
show many placements. Even during this 
period Moss was under orders from Riley to 
stay in the district office and not ‘interfere’ 
with the activities in the local offices.” 

Moss is 70 and lives at 29420 Lansing Drive, 
Westlake. He joined OSES in 1919, after his 
graduation from law school, 
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The Montana School of Mines—The 
“Orediggers” of a Great Technical 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
Butte, Mont., is located one of the great 
technical schools of the Nation and of 
the world. The Montana School of 
Mines is so recognized, not only by the 
Senator from Montana, who happened 
to have been a student there some years 
ago, but also by the entire engineering 
profession. 

This reputation is a source of great 
satisfaction to all the people of Butte and 
to all the citizens of Montana. We take 
pride, too, in the football team of the 
school, which is affectionately known as 
the “Orediggers.” A year ago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I happened to be in Butte, in at- 
tendance at a game from which this out- 
standing team emerged victorious. It 
was the first time the team had won a 
game in 10 years. The victory broke a 
44-game losing streak. This year, I was 
again present at a game in which the 
“Orediggers” triumphed. This time, 
they won after they had lost only five 
games in a row. 

I wish that I could claim some credit 
for these somewhat unique victories, but 
I do not see that I can in good conscience 
claim more than coincidence, 
for the fact is that when I was a student 
at the Mines, I was a member of the foot- 
ball team; and, in all honesty, I must 
admit that I was rated 16th on a squad 
of 16; and when confronted, at times, 
with a desperate substitution, the coach 
was inclined to “in” himself, rather than 
send me. 

When I speak of this team as. being 
outstanding, despite a rather consistent 
tendency to lose games, I want to as- 
sure the Senate that I am being neither 
facetious nor ironic. It is an outstand- 
ing team in the best sense of the word, 
and the reason for this characterization 


is clearly set forth in a letter from Prof. 


John G. McCaslin, which appears in 
the November 5 issue of the Montana 
Standard. 

Professor McCaslin notes, among oth- 
er things, that 

If a football player (of the Orediggers) 
is being congratulated on Monday, it is prob- 
ably for making an A on 4 calculus or ther- 
modynamics examination, as well as for the 
fine play he made on Saturday. 


He notes, further, that— 
In this day when paid athletics are the 
rule, rather than the exception, the ability 


to keep sports in proper perspective is rare. 
These, however, are rare young men at 
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Montana School of Mines. It has a tradi- 
tion of graduating only men of the highest 
caliber. 


Further, Professor McCaslin noted 
that— 

None of the players receive board, room, 
or—good heavens—spending money to play 
football. 


Mr. President, we are often accused 
of cluttering up the Recorp with matters 
of local interest only. The Orediggers 
football team may, indeed, be of great 
local interest to the people of Butte. But 
I want to say that in what it stands for 
in the way of decency among the young 
people of the Nation, what it stands for 
in the wise relating of education and 
sports, is not of local interest only; and 
in the consistent understanding which 
its loyal supporters give to this team of 
young men and in their ability to put 
winning and losing in wise and humorous 
perspective, there is a profound meaning 
for all of us, wherever we may be in 
the Nation. It is for that reason, Mr. 
President, that I commend Professor Mc- 
Caslin’s letter to the attention of the 
Senate. It would be my hope that the 
Recorp will always contain occasional 
statements, such as this one, which serve 
as a kind of tonic for the spirit and a 
replenishment of hope for the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the Montana Standard, Nov. 5, 1963] 
No SPENDING MONEY FOR PLAYING FOOTBALL 
AT MONTANA SCHOOL oF MINES 

Dear Sm: In a Thursday, October 31, edi- 
torial you stated, and I quote: 

“For many reasons, some readily apparent 
and others requiring some fathoming, the 
Mines team is held in high esteem by Butte 
fans.” 

This is natural, since it is in the American 
tradition to sympathize with the underdog. 

However, the pride that Butte fans feel for 
our college football team goes much deeper. 
Many of these boys are well known here; 25 
of the 35 members of the squad are from 
Butte. 

Butte fans also know that none of the 
players receives board, room or—good heav- 
ens—spending money to play football. I sus- 
pect that fans from anywhere but Butte 
would find it hard to understand why any 
young man could want to play football simply 
because he happens to like the game and 
never worries about What's in it for me?” 

In many of the larger colleges, Saturday's 
football hero is the “big man on the cam- 
pus” for at least the following week. On our 
campus, if a football player is being con- 
gratulated on Monday, it is probably for mak- 
ing an “A” on a calculus or thermod: 
examination, as well as for the fine play he 
made Saturday. 

He may miss practice on Wednesday, not 
to pose for press photographers but to finish 
an experiment in a laboratory. 

In this day when paid athletes are the rule 
rather than the exception, the ability to keep 
sports in proper perspective is rare. These, 


however, are rare young men at Montana 
School of Mines. It has a tradition of gradu- 
ating only men of the highest caliber. These 
young men cannot help upholding that tra- 
dition when they leave our campus. 

You will find another interesting aspect 
of the Mines team if you watch the statistics. 
The Mines players consistently lose fewer 
yards from penalties than their opponents. 
I have never seen a Mines player ejected 
from a game for poor sportsmanship. Could 
it be that good sportsmanship is more im- 
portant than winning games here at Mines? 

The Orediggers also have a rather unique 
way of “hanging the coach in effigy.” At 
the recent homecoming dance, the coach re- 
ceived a beautiful plaque, inscribed: 

“To Coach Simonich, in appreciation of 
long standing dedication to School of Mines 
athletics. Our thanks. M Club, 1963.“ 

The M Club is a campus organization of 
students who have won letters in athletics. 
However, this plaque refiects the gratitude 
of the entire student body as well as the 
faculty and alumni. I repeat: 

“We still have the best amateur football 
team in the United States.” 

I will stick my neck out again: Mines will 
beat Carroll by at least six points. 

Joun G. MCCASLIN, 
Associate Professor, Montana School of 
Mines. 


Thanksgiving, 1963 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans enjoy so many blessings to- 
day that the real meaning of our 
Thanksgiving observance is all too often 
forgotten. 

Thanksgiving was first observed, as 
every child in grade school can tell us, 
as an expression of gratitude by the New 
England Pilgrims for the bounty of their 
first harvest. These early colonists, who 
had come to a strange new land seeking 
freedom, had suffered severely during 
their first winter from a shortage of food 
and adequate shelter. After a summer 
of opportunity to build and plant, when 
the good Lord had seen fit to provide 
favorable conditions for crops to grow 
and mature, the Pilgrims gave thanks 
to Him who had made their efforts fruit- 
ful. They had tried their best, by work- 
ing hard, to do their part in providing 
for themselves. It is worth remember- 
ing that these independent, self-suffi- 
cient people who had been successful in 
producing a bountiful crop to harvest, 
set aside a day to give thanks to God 
for His help. 

In reading the November issue of the 
American Cattle Producer, official pub- 
lication of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, I was impressed 
with the observations on ving 
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by Mrs. J. W. Tyler of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
president of the National Cow Belles. 
Mrs. Tyler is a credit to our State in the 
work she has done for the benefit of the 
livestock industry and for a better un- 
derstanding of livestock people. I am 
proud to call Marie Tyler and her hus- 
band, Jim, my close personal friends. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mrs: Tyler’s article with my remarks, in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp today: 

WorLD is WHICH ALL May SEER HAPPINESS 

Greetings: November, the 11th month, 
brings a realization that the year is nearly 
spent and that we must apply ourselves, dili- 
gently if all the unfinished projects are to be 
completed before the final curtain closes, 

Fruits of our 1963 harvest have been gar- 
nered. If we have sown well, our larders 
are full, and thanks should be given to the 
Almighty God for the many blessings He 
has bestowed. The importance of this grati- 
tude is acknowledged in our setting aside one 
day, Thanksgiving, on which families and 
friends gather in companionship to give 
thanks and praise to Him, to create within 
us a true gratitude that shall make this day 
of Thanksgiving one of rededication, when 
we shall think not of how much we can eat 
but of how thankful we ought to he. 

So may we, across this land, act as re- 
cipients of God's richest mercy and bountiful 
blessings, as we share with others. May we, 
in true gratitude, get on with the job of 
creating not only a nation but a world in 
which all men shall have the right to seek 
happiness. Help us to make this dream 
come true in our homes day by day, in 
streets, offices and schools, so to live that He 
shall be able to bless us and bless the Nation 
for which we pray. 

Even though 1963 is. nearing an end, we 
can with little effort do much not only for 
ourselyes but for others. Remember, if you 
want to do what you have to do, make an 
extra effort. 


The U.S. Information Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: Mr. 
President, the U.S. Information Agency 
does most of its outstanding work for 
consumption overseas. Seldom do 
Americans have the opportunity to see 
and appreciate the high quality of the 
work done by this necessary Government 
Agency. 

Thanks to Donald M. Wilson, Deputy 
Director of the USIA, a group of report- 
ers were recently given the opportunity 
to view two of the Agency's films. Edi- 
tor Lloyd Armour, of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, was among this group and wrote 
a column praising the films and thanking 
Mr. Wilson for providing the opportunity 
to see them. 

Mr. Wilson is a New Jersey man, I am 
proud to say. He left behind him a rec- 
ord of 11 years of international report- 
ing for Life magazine when President 
Kennedy appointed him to his present 
post in 1961. 

I feel that both the USIA and Mr. Wil- 
son deserve the high praise offered by 
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Mr. Armour's column, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABOUT Movies Few Americans WILL EVER 
Sun: Nerrner Was MADE IN THE CELLULOID 
Mints or HOLLYWOOD, BUT THEY WERE Ex- 
CELLENT 

(By Lloyd Armour) 

IT saw a movie last week—a couple of movies 
in fact—that few Americans will ever see, 

In a way, it is regrettable, for they were 
superb examples of the art and skill of Amer- 
icans. As exhibits of a particular purpose, 
most citizens would have found them inter- 
esting as well as enlightening. 

One was called “Pive Cities in June,” and 
it had all the color, movement, sweep and 
pageantry, anyone could ask. The other was 

called, “The New School at Rincon Santo.” 

In theaters all over the world, tens of mil- 
lions will see both movies and, I think, they 
will be impressed by them, and take some- 
thing from them. 

Neither was made in the celluloid mills of 
Hollywood, Instead, they were produced for 
and under the direction of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency's film division. In plain lan- 
guage they were propaganda films, although 
they made their points with all the subtle 
skill of the cinemaphotographers arts. 

“Pive Cities in June” was a simple, but 
magnificently depicted story of five world 
cities and the events there. One was Rome 
where the death of Pope John was told, the 
succession of Pope Paul and the simple effect 
on people. The other was an unnamed city 
in Vietnam, where the Communists came 
to the villagers making promises of the better 
life, and returned to burn the village to the 
ground. 

Another was the city of Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
caught up in the emotional problem of ad- 
mitting Negro students to the university. 
The theme was handled with tact and with 
understanding, and its point was that Amer- 
ica is trying to do something about its prob- 
lems of inequality. 

Still another unnamed city was in Russia 
where cosmonauts were launched and it was 
explained that only a little film was made 
available by the Russians. Interspersed be- 
tween Russian space shot pictures. which 
showed little, were those from Cape Canay- 
eral, made in the open, free to the world's 
hosts of newsmen. 

A final city was Berlin, where the camera 
visited the wall, peered into the drabness of 
East Berlin, and then switched back to the 
massive and thundering crowds who were 
greeting the President of the United States. 

As a somewhat cynical watcher of films 
which peddle a point, I was impressed, and 
moved with a sense of appreciation and pride 
for the “Five Cities.” Purely as a work of 
art, it could hold its own or outstrip other 
offerings at any film festival. 

Although its propaganda touch was dell- 
cate, I doubt if the most dense viewer in the 
tng region of the world would miss the 
point. 

“The New School at Rincon Santo,” was 
a simple story of a remote village in Colom- 
bia which had always longed for a school- 
house for its children, but had thought it 
was impossible. 

The dreams of the villagers were told 
through the comments of mothers, by the 
play of the children. Rincon Santo got its 
schoolhouse, and its villagers built it, brick 
by brick, shingle by shingle, pane by aor 
The message was one about self-help, the 
keystone and underlying thought of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 

For the many Americans who wonder just 
what the USIA is doing—what kind of films 
it is producing for the millions all over the 
world who want to know something of the 
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story and the aims of this country, both 
films would prove very enlightening. 

It is for a very clear reason, however, that 
only a few will ever see such films. The 
Congress prefers, and makes its obligatory on 
the USIA that its products are made for 
consumption elsewhere, not in the United 
States. After all the USIA is a vast com- 
munications. media itself, and the implied 
fears of Congress are that if it were enabled 
to turn its full output on Americans as well 
as others, it might be tempted to do some 
“brainwashing” at home. 

It is not an unreasonable trepidation when 
one thinks about it for a while, even though 
USIA has no such interest and, in fact, no 
reason for directing its energies anywhere 
but outward to the world. 

Nevertheless, on an occasion, the Amer- 
ican taxpayers might like to have a look at 
the product they are paying for. If the 
“Five Cities“ and the The New School” are 
fair samples of the task USIA is doing in 
films, these taxpayers should be gratified. 
And it would seem the USIA would have 
some less difficulty in getting its appropri- 
ations through Congress. 

Those who attended last week's foreign 
policy briefings in the State Department au- 
ditorium in Washington had a chance to see 
the film, thanks to Mr. Donald M. Wil- 
son, deputy director, USIA, 

From the applause, the hundreds of editors 
and broadcasters were very much impressed 
with the two films very few Americans will 
ever see. 


Independence of Cambodia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, November 9, the Kingdom of Cam- 
bodia will celebrate the 10th anniversary 
of her independence, and on this occa- 
sion we take opportunity to send warm 
felicitations to His Royal Highness 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the Chief of 
State; and His Excellency Nong Kimny, 
the Cambodian Ambassador to the 
United States, 

This small country in southeast Asia 
is located between Thailand and war- 
torn Laos and South Vietnam, It is sit- 
uated in a very troubled part of the 
world, and yet, for a decade now the 
people of Cambodia have lived in re- 
markable tranquility. 

If there is one individual responsible 
for this happy state of affairs it is Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk. At one time the 


- King of Cambodia, Prince Sihanouk ab- 


dicated in March 1955 in favor of his 
parents, King Suramarit and Queen 
Kassamak. The reason he left the 
throne was that he wished to participate 
more actively in the political affairs of 
the country. He immediately established 
his own political movement and later 
that year became the Prime Minister 
when his party won a sweeping victory at 
the polls. 

When his father died in 1960, Prince 
Sihanouk made a decision not to resume 
the throne. The National Assembly 
adopted an amendment to the constitu- 
tion stating that in special circumstances 
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the Assembly could confer the powers of 
Chief of State on a person chosen by a 
national referendum. Subsequently 
Prince Sihanouk was unanimously 
elected Chief of State by the National 
Assembly after the Prince received over- 
whelming popular support in a nation- 
wide referendum. 

Cambodia’s leader has made a unique 
and determined effort to establish per- 
sonal contact with the people. He has 
explained his policies to them and has 
succeeded in winning their full support. 
He has continued also to enjoy the great 
respect which the Cambodian people 
have accorded him as King and as the 
leader who secured the country’s inde- 
pendence. 

Cambodia has emerged as one of the 
important states in southeast Asia. 
Prince Sihanouk’s government has 
adopted a position of neutralism in the 
cold war. Cambodia's neutrality is de- 
scribed as being neither complaisant nor 
surrendering to anyone, but a genuine 
attempt to maintain an equal balance 
between the blocs and to eliminate any 
pretext for aggression. This attitude of 
the Cambodian Government has been re- 
spected by the United States. The pol- 
icy of our own Government toward Cam- 
bodia has been based on the simple pre- 
cept that we would like to assist Cam- 
bodia to remain free. The United States 
has considered it to be in its own na- 
tional interest to help in the economic 
and social advancement of Cambodia. 
Through its programs of assistance, the 
United States has endeavored to help 
the Cambodian Government maintain 
the independence of the Kingdom and 
promote the welfare of the Cambodian 
people. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to salute the people and the Government 
of Cambodia on the 10th anniversary of 
the Kingdom's independence. I know 
that many other Americans join me in 
this gesture. 


Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer Presents 
Reasoned Editorial in Support of Qual- 
ity Stabilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, my 
views on the need for quality stabiliza- 
tion and restriction of the more preda- 
tory competitive practices of our distrib- 
utive economy have not altered signifi- 
cantly since I cosponsored legislation on 
this subject in the Senate in 1961. Since 
then I have twice gone on record in sup- 
port of its principles by joining col- 
leagues in reintroducing the measure in 
perfected form. I have also testified for 
quality stabilization before congression- 
al committees, as I did again on June 5, 
before the Senate Commerce Commit- 


` 
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The measure has been examined and 
reexamined by committees of Congress 
and it is particularly gratifying that 
last year, though the bill was not 
brought to a final vote it received favor- 
able reports from three separate commit- 
tees.. It is most deserving of enactment 
by this Congress so it can go to work 
as a helpful economic force. 

On August 6, 1963, the Wheeling (W. 
Va.) Intelligencer printed an effective 
commentary on quality stabilization and 
its implications. The reasoned editorial 
approach of this leading West Virginia 
newspaper is in refreshing contrast to 
illogical, and in many instances, intem- 
perate editorials in opposition to the 
proposal. 

The Intelligencer pays deserved tribute 
to the leadership of Representative CHET 
Hourrretp, of Califorina, in the cause of 
the consumer. Likewise, it is appropri- 
ate that we take note of the fact that the 
Senate assistant majority leader, the 
Honorable HUBERT HUMPHREY, intro- 
duced S. 774, and that the Honorable 
Tromas H. KucHEL, assistant minority 
leader, is a cosponsor. Some nine 
other Senators, including myself, are also 
listed as cosponsors of the measure, and 
proponents are seated on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. President, I concur with the view 
propounded by Senator HUMPHREY in a 
recent speech. In describing tactics em- 
ployed by opponents of the quality sta- 
bilization bill, the articulate Democratic 
whip stated: ; 

They've set up a strawman“ and then pro- 
ceeded to knock it down again. In other 
words, they invented a mythical quality sta- 
bilization bill and then tore it to pieces. 

The trouble is, their quality stabilization 
bill hardly resembles the legislation that 10 
other Senators and I introduced in the 
Senate. 

So there are really two quality stabilization 
bills—ours—the real one—which will give 
a measure of needed protection to the small 
business community gainst unfair competi- 
tion, and theirs—the phony one—the myth- 
ical bill invented by predatory price cutters 
and some editorial writers and newspaper 
cartoonists to muddy the genuine issues. 


I request that the editorial “Buyer Be- 
ware” in the August 6, 1963, issue of the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) ‘Intelligencer be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUYER BEWARE 

Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD, of California, 
presented the case for the defense, briefly 
and tersely, in answering charges that the 
quality stabilization bill, of which he is a 
cosponsor, ignores the interests of both the 
consumer and the small merchant. 

The Intelligencer recommends a careful 
reading of Mr. HoLItFIELD's statement. It and 
the legislation in behalf of which he speaks 
deal with a subject close to the heart of 
every shopper in the land. 

As a basic proposition it is dificult to 
quarrel with the proposition that once a 
merchant acquires an article from a manu- 
facturer it is his to do with as he pleases. 
The corollary that to deprive the merchant 
of that right not only invades his freedom, 
but stifies competition and tends to encour- 
age consumer gouging, while by no means as 
compelling, is sufficiently persuasive to bring 
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into disrepute the whole idea of reposing in 
the manufacturer the authority to fix the 
retail price of his product. Thus the gen- 
eral tenor of court decisions has been to out- 
law so-called fair trade laws, and the dis- 
Position of the public to applaud this judi- 
cial thinking 


Unfortunately, this is not an all-white or 
all-black area of public policy. The issue is 
not one of which it can be said with assur- 
ance this way lies public welfare, that wa 


prietary interest in a brand name to which 
he has given meaning, and who feel that on 
balance the consumer loses if the right to 
protect this interest is denied by law. It 
does not profess to know whether or not the 
legislation Mr. Hourietp and his associates 
propose is the best answer to this perplex- 
ing question. It confesses to a nagging fear, 
however, that if no way is found in the law 
to protect the integrity of brand names, the 
marketplace will become a jungle in which 
the shopper will be deprived of the benefit of 
the familiar signposts which have served 
him so well in the past. 


Top Award Goes to Sig Sakowicz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, our 
good friend Broadcaster Sig Sakowicz 
was signally honored by the combined 
veterans association of Illinois as their 
“Man of the Year.” Sig was chosen be- 
cause of his unselfish services to the com- 
munity, State, and Nation. He has given 
of his time, money, and talents to every 
civic, fraternal, and veteran program of 
any importance in Chicago. His mel- 
lifluous voice can be heard at every 
veterans’ parade, march, announcing the 
units and VIP's passing the reviewing 
area. To be so honored in this instance 
is also an honor to the entire Chicago 
area, where Sig is loved and appreciated. 
We of the Illinois delegation are proud 
to claim him as our own. May the bless- 
ings of God be his and upon his darling 
family Mrs. Dee and his five children 
Christine, Gregory, Pamela, Adrian, and 
Marya Roberta. 

The following article appeared in the 
Stars and Stripes: 

From the Stars and Stripes, Oct. 31, 1963] 
Tor Awarp Goes To SIG SAKOWICZ 

The combined Veterans Association of Il- 
linois, composed of 10 major veteran groups 
in the State have unanimously chosen radio- 
TV personality Sig Sakowicz as their “Man 
of the Year.” The choice was made because 
of his “unselfish help for his community, 
State and Nation.” A beautiful plaque was 
presented to Sig at a dinner, October 22, 
at the Park Ridge VFW Post, Park Ridge, 
III. The CVAI is composed of top echelon 
members of the AMVETS, Catholic War 
Veterans, Disabled War Veterans, Marine 
Corps League, Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, Polish of American Veterans, 
Paralyzed Veterans’ Association and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 
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ACTIVE SINCE WORLD WAR Ir 


Sig's activities with the military dates back 
to World War II when he corresponded with 
over 2,500 GI's all over the world. Bound 
volumes of his work are found on the shelves 
in the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D.C. He corresponded with several hundred 
servicemen during the Korean war. 

In 1956, he traveled on military bases in 
Frankfort, Wiesbaden, Berlin, Paris, and 
London and brought back over 50 taped in- 
terviews. In 1958, he attended the jet age 
conference in Washington, D.C., interview- 
ing Gen. Thomas White, Gen. Curtis LeMay 
and the late Capt. Ivan Kinchole. That 
same year he also made a special trip to Cape 
Canaveral to view and tour the missile center 
and interviewed O. C. Base Commander Gen. 
Don Yates. In June, he visited McGuire 
Air Force Base and viewed SAGE (semiauto- 
matic ground environment). In July, he was 
invited to review the Illinois Air National 
Guard at Alpena, Mich. 


TOURS GREAT LAKES 


In August, he was escorted on a tour of 
Great Lakes and in September, toured the 
various Nike, Ajax, and Hercules installa- 
tions in the Montrose Beach area. A trip 
to the U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., in October wound up a busy 
year. In September 1959, Sig covered the 
Air Force Association convention in Miami 
Beach. > 

The highlight of 1960 was Sig's trip to 
Puerto Rico where he covered "Exercise Big 
Slam“ — more interviews here with Adm, Dan 
Gallery and Maj. Gen, Jim Westmoreland. 

In 1962, Sig narrated the Marine Raider’s 
"Mock Invasion” of the McCormick Place 
Pavillion and emceed their banquet that 
evening. Also that year, he again visited the 
Air Force Academy and with the assistance 
of Maj. Gen. Francis P, Kane, Sig helped 
raise funds for the GAR flag fund. 

In July of 1963, he tape interviewed Navy 
and Marine personnel at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, including Rear Admiral Davis. 

HOSPITAL SHOWS 


During these many years, Sig has been 
putting on shows in the various VA hos- 
pitals. He has been serving with the U.S. 
Savings Bond Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, for over 20 years putting on various 
variety shows. 

Sig serves as official parade announcer for 
the American Legion and each year, emcees 
8 the GAR parade, the ROTC parade 

and the Armed Forces Day parade. 

“Sig's Show” is currently heard via WGN, 
Monday 11:05-11:55 p.m.; Saturday, WGN 
7:05-7:55 p.m. and daily via WTAQ, 12:30- 
1:30 p.m. 

He resides in suburban Park Ridge with 
his wife, Dee and their five children, Chris- 
tine, Gregory, Pamela, Adrian, and Marya 
Roberta. 


Banquet committee members of the CVAI 
ing: Chairman, 
Joe Pudlo (PLAV), Waukegan; Gerald Zider 


(JWV), Sidney Bick (JWV), and Art Mueller 
(VFW). 


Representative Karth Urges United States 
To Sell Boosters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 


a recent issue of the magazine, Missiles 
and Rockets, the distinguished Repre- 
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sentative from the Fourth District of 

Minnesota, the Honorable JOSEPH E. 

Karta, made a provocative suggestion 

that the United States might market its 

boosters in advanced space systems to 
the developing European space pro- 
grams—a development which might well 
assist in the problem of gold outflow, 
and which might lessen the persistent 
unemployment problem in the United 

States. 

I wish to commend to my colleagues 
this suggestion by Representative Kartu, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Representative Kart 
Urges United States Sell Boosters,” ap- 
pearing in Missiles and Rockets of Au- 
gust 26, 1963, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE KARTH URGES UNITED STATES 
SELL Boosters: HOUSE Expert Says SALES 
Wovutp Make Joss, Ease GOLD PROBLEM 
Wrr No Risk TO U.S. SECURITY 


(The U.S. space industry has a fantastic 
future market for boosters and advanced sys- 
tems in the developing European space pro- 
grams. Exploiting this market will bring fi- 
nancial profit to U.S. companies, help stem 
the worrisome flow of gold out of the coun- 
try, and lessen the persistent unemployment 
problem, In giving these opinions to Mis- 
siles and Rockets, Representative JOSEPH E. 
Kartu, Democrat, of Minnesota, draws from 
his 4 years’ experience as a charter member 
of the House Space Committee and his cur- 
rent chairmanship of its Subcommittee on 
Space Sciences and Advanced Research and 
Technology. He also tells how the United 
States can sell Atlas, Centaur, and Saturn to 
foreign countries with no security problem. 
This interview with Karrs was conducted by 
Missiles and Rockets senior editor, William 
Beller.) 

Question. Mr. Kartu, you have expressed 
the belief that the United States should do 
more to tie in with the emerging space pro- 
grams in Europe. Why is that? 

Answer. I feel this is a good area for us to 
explore because we are suffering from per- 
sistent unemployment, excessive outflow of 
gold, and an imbalance-of-payments prob- 
lem. I am mindful that the President on 
quite a number of occasions has expressed 
deep concern about these matters. 

In many areas, boosters for example, where 
we have gone through the extremely expen- 
sive research and developemnt phases—these 
are the areas we should now exploit with the 
friendly foreign countries. We should see if 
we can sell some of this great technological 
development. It may prevent them from de- 
veloping their own and therefore lead to a 
fantastic future market. 

Question. So far only Scouts and Thors 
have been available to European countries, 
Could they get the Atlas? 


Answer. I would say so, under these con- 


ditions: 

1. That they pay for the vehicle—I 
don't think we should give it away. 

2. We would need to launch it for them. 
They don’t have the launching pads and 
probably can’t get into the tremendously 
expensive launching pad, gantry, electronic- 
type setup that goes with the launching of 
a major booster system for some time. But 
eventually they would, because thvy are seri- 
ous about their own space programs. 

3. Whatever secrecies surround the launch 
vehicle and/or other devices, all of this would 
be handled by U.S. personnel. 

Question. Why should foreign countries 
pay for boosters if NASA is willing to pro- 
vide them free for programs of mutual scien- 
tific benefit? 
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Answer. That's the catch. In my opinion, 
other nations are not as interested in ad- 
vancing scientific exploration as they are in 
embarking on programs to advance their 
own economic position. And in this instance 
I say it’s fine for us to cooperate by selling 
to them a booster or whatever other para- 
phernalia they need. 

As these countries become more involved 
in space programs, it may be they will be 
desirous of buying Saturns or Centaurs. We 
don’t necessarily need to stop at Atlas. I 
think the whoie high-thrust field of boosters 
is a tremendous market with great potential. 

Question. How could such sales be han- 
died, government-to-government? 

Answer. My first opinion is we should do 
this through an agency of the U.S, Govern- 
ment, probably through the Defense De- 
partment or NASA. Whatever profit might 
be involved does not go to NASA, does not 
go to DOD—it goes to private industry, to 
those who make the Atlas or the Saturn 
or Centaur. This money gets back into the 
economy. It provides jobs. It stimulates 
the U.S. gross national product, causing our 
overall economy to grow and expand, 

So I don't really think it makes too much 
difference whether or not sales of our space 
capabilities to foreign interests are made 
through an agency of our Government. 
However as a matter of convenience or pro- 
tocal—or a requirement, from an inter- 
national standpoint—this may well be the 
best if not the only procedure. 

It would merely be an agency of the U.S. 
Government making available to the foreign 
country under prescribed conditions, a 
booster or a space system or whatever it 
may be. Then these countries would con- 
tract for this work in terms of dollars and 
cents with the U.S. manufacturer, whoever 
that might be, through the U.S, Government. 

Question. Could a foreign country—or 
US. industry, for that matter—now proceed 
to design a project about a large U.S. booster 
and feel that there is a high probability that 
under proper security measures it could get 
such a booster? Would there be anything 
against U.S. policy? 

Answer. Nothing that I know of, if the 
proper security precautions are taken. The 
missile or the launch vehicle would not leave 
this country. It isn’t a matter of shipping 
it to a foreign country where they could 
tear it apart and see how it is made, and 
gain whatever information might be held 
secret in the United States. 

No, I don't see any laws or rules or regula- 
tions that would be violated if we merely 
made our space capabilities available to for- 
eign countries, with all the proper secrecy 
precautions taken, for the purpose of launch- 
ing one or a dozen or 5 dozen of their space 
systems. 

Question. This means, then, Mr. Kartu, 
that General Dynamics—for instance—could 
try to sell its launch vehicles directly if it 
got the blessings of the requisite agency in 
the United States? 

Answer. If it involved launch vehicles 
around which there are no matters of secu- 
rity; yes, sir. Certanly, they could, and I 
would hope they would. 

Question, But even if there were matters 
of security, couldn't the companies sell 
boosters if the vehicles were launched in 
the United States, with proper security 
measures? 

Answer. Yes, I don’t see any reason why 
they should not or could not. 

Question. Would it be necessary for the 
United States to have any control over the 
payloads a foreign country launched with 
U.S. boosters? 

Answer. I think this could be established 
by a predetermined set of standards. We 
had better take these things on a piecemeal 
basis, examine them carefully and one at a 
time. 

Certainly we wouldn't make available to 
a foreign country a booster to launch an 
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atomic bomb just to further develop that 
country's technology in the development of 
nuclear energy. Of course not. In this 
instance we would say “No. We won't sell 
you one under any such condition.” So I 
say we would have to give our assents on an 
individual-project basis. 

Question. Mr, Karth, is there now any 
effort to sell our heavy-thrust booster capa- 
bilities abroad? 

Answer. I know of no one who is looking 
into the proposition of selling them. That 
doesn't mean it isn't time we started think- 
ing about it—and I intend to talk to people 
about this proposition and would hope that 
our Government would give it serious con- 
sideration and weigh all the pros and cons. 

Question. Where do you feel the initiative 
lies to start a program of selling our space 
systems abroad? Should it be industry. 
NASA, Congress, the White House? 

Answer. I feel very strongly that some 
serious consideration should be given to it. 
I think maybe the administration should 
first go through the exercise of looking into 
the merits and demerits. And this need not 
take forever. 

This could be done by appointing a very 
select committee of NASA officials, Depart- 
ment of Defense officials, State Department 
Officials. I think industry should be repre- 
sented on this board too, or on this select 
committee * * * call it what you like. And, 
of course, the administration directly. And 
then some people from the scientific commu- 
nity, in general, could be called on for con- 
tributions. 

Question. How would we react if a nation 
wanted our boosters to launch its own sys- 
tem of communications satellites? 

Answer. If they are really serious about 
becoming engaged in this kind of a program, 
they are going to do it with or without us. 
I'd rather they did not develop all of these 
technologies themselves, but depend upon us 
to supply them. Nevertheless, if they want 
boosters for peaceful purposes, we ought to 
sell the vehicles to them as long as we can. 

Here we are in a position to capitalize on 
our capabilities over a long period of time— 
probably for a decade or two decades—and I 
think we're acting like the ostrich with its 
head in the sand. When you've got an op- 
portunity, I think you've got to exercise that 
opportunity, and here is an area where I 
think we have it. Here is an area where I 
think we should not go down the road of 
archaic-type thinking. 

Good grief, we've never gone to the moon 
before either, and if our thinking is that we 
shouldn't do anything we haven't done in 
the past—well, I guess we really wouldn't 
have a space program. 

This is why I'm interested. It means jobs 
for American workers. It could mean a more 
favorable balance of payments. In fact it 
may be just what we need. And this means 
that a good deal of our outflowing of gold 
could be stopped. If these things are im- 
portant, I see no reason why we can't em- 
bark upon selling our technology to those 
people who want to participate in a broadly 
based space program. 


ARA: The Seed for Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, until the last 
20 months or so, there were times when I 
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wept silently over the apparent hopeless- 
ness of the economic prospects for the 
people in my district, and for all of West 
Virginia, for that matter. Until the lat- 
ter part of 1961, we were all preoccupied 
with despair brought about by economic 
change and technological innovations 
that made some of our natural resources 
less important as job-creating factors— 
a despair and bitterness sustained and 
fed by the absence of any new program 
that might offer new paths for economic 
growth and new employment. 

By the early part of 1962, however, 
West Virginians came to appreciate the 
role of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration in providing that kind of 
program. 

The full gamut of ARA’s tools have 
been put to use in southern West Vir- 
ginia: Industrial loans for new or ex- 
panding companies; public facility loans 
and grants for water systems required by 
industrial establishments; retraining of 
unemployed men and women for new 
skills in good-paying jobs; technical as- 
sistance for the discovery of new ways of 
utilizing the natural resources of an area 
in order to create new job opportunities. 

I would like to tell my colleagues about 
one concrete train of events resulting 
from ARA’s technical assistance pro- 
gram in my part of West Virginia. This 
technical assistance consisted of a feas- 
ibility study to discover the possibilities 
of converting the current liabilities of 
the New River Gorge are into future 
assets for the ever-expanding tourism- 
recreation demands of Americans, espe- 
cially those on the eastern seaboard who 
are competing with each other for space 
and activity areas in their leisure time. 

The results of the feasibility study 
were positive, and immediately following 
on that, the State of West Virginia de- 
veloped concrete proposals for the imple- 
mentation of the technical assistance 
recommendations. By the end of June, 
of this year, ARA was able to process 
and approve a multimillion-dollar tourist 
and recreation project. 

Mr. Speaker, I challenge any critic of 
ARA to go down to towns in, say, Sum- 
mers County, W. Va., and make one single 
uncomplimentary comment about that 
agency before the citizens of that county. 
I dare such antagonists of the ARA pro- 
gram to stand up in Hinton and accuse 
ARA of being incompetent and political. 

While I challenge and dare, I cannot 
assure any critic that he would get a 
cordial reception. 

I wonder how he would be received by 
the publisher of the Hinton Daily News, 
Mr. John E. Faulconer? I raise this 
question because of Mr. Faulconer’s de- 
scription of the electrifying effects of 
ARa's mere announcement of the ap- 
proval of that project—a description 
which I would like to insert as part of 
my remarks here today. 

In a letter dated July 24, 1963, Mr. 
Faulconer provides us with just some of 
the insight into the meaning of ARA's 
action last June: 

First, he points out that many years 
ago, a few creative citizens of the county 
came to the conclusion that prosperity 
cannot be based on only one industry— 
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and that a dam. at Bluestone would 
mean the reconstruction of that area's 
basic economy. Because power asso- 
ciated with such a dam is not yet a 
reality— 

Local citizens * * * then went to sleep. 
No industries came into the area, but the 
dieselization of the C. & O. Railway, the 
county's main industry, resulted in the loss 
of hundreds of jobs. 


But more recently, after overcoming 
many obstacles, the four counties 
around Bluestone were able to obtain a 
grant and loan from ARA to implement 
the New River Gorge study. 

What this announcement has done— 


Writes Mr. Faulconer— 
is unbelievable. 

The morale of the people has had an over- 
night transformation that has lifted them 
from the depths of despair to the pinnacle 
of optimism and to borrow a word from our 
astronauts: the word in Hinton now is “Go.” 


The entire area is now buzzing with 
an atmosphere of confidence that has 
proven to be the second trigger for an 
upsurge of economic activity—things 
like the local retail establishments mod- 
ernizing their factlities and hiring more 
employees; an increase in newspaper 
advertising; a rise in banking transac- 
tions with the result that more bank 
employees are being put to work; and the 
banks themselves modernizing; a local 
dairy plant expansion; national restau- 
rant, motel, and gasoline service stations 
are scouring the immediate vicinity of 
the State tourist project area to find the 
right site to meet the needs of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of tourists ex- 
pected to “invade” the four counties. 

These are only a sampling from Mr. 
Faulconer’s letter. More of them are 
cropping up even now. 

And here is one of the morals to be 
drawn from this one decision of the 
Area Redevelopment Administration: 

No ARA funds have been requested for 
any of these local projects. They were all 
Initiated as the result of the tourism project 
which provided the seed for the economic 
growth of the county. 


“The seed for economic growth.” 
That term symbolizes the purpose and 
spirit of ARA. Ask anybody in Summers 
County, or Wyoming County, or Fayette 
County in the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 


The 100th Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
port of Kenosha, midway between Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, this week wel- 
comed its 100th and 101st foreign ship 
of the 1963 sailing season on Monday of 
this week. 
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Kenosha, through foresight of its city 
council, harbor commission, and its 
sizable industrial complex, has provided 
its own $3 million dockage facilities. 

We in the Congress should acknowl- 
edge that foresight by voting approval 
of a $7,000 harbor-dredging project 
now included in the public works ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1964. By 
authorizing American participation in 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway, 
the Congress told the world that foreign 
ships would be welcomed at and able to 
reach our many fresh water seaports. 
But shallow water prevents some from 
going into Kenosha. 

The Congress has an obligation to en- 
able those foreign ships to dock at all 
of the first-class ports. Kenosha has 
exported 5% times the goods it has im- 
ported. It is a defense cargo port. 

In the first rank of longtime support- 
ers of the Kenosha Harbor is the 
Kenosha News, which this week printed 
an editorial hailing the arrival of the 
100th and 101st foreign ships and look- 
ing ahead to a 250-ship season. 
` I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the 
Kenosha News’ editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue 100TH Sur 

They said it couldn't be done. 
now history. 

Yesterday, the port of Kenosha welcomed 
its 100th ship. This represents an achieve- 
ment that was considered a virtual impos- 
sibility by “practical” men only a few 
years ago. In 1958 Kenosha welcomed four 
vessels that took on just over 200 tons. 
This year approximately 120 ships are ex- 
pected to call and exchange more than 90,000 
tons of freight. 

Why this progress? Because foresight, de- 
termination and need combined to propel 
Kenosha into the markets of the world. The 
cooperative efforts of city council, the Endee 
Co. the harbor commissioners, labor, and 
local industry brought the dream to reality. 

Capt. Vanden Bergh, master of the Prins 
Alexander, the 100th ship, sounded a note of 
optimism when he stated that he hoped to 
pilot the 250th ship into our harbor in the 
next few years. 

It is interesting to note that on the same 
day, the Solta, a Yugoslav vessel, also 
docked at our port. This is the first time 
that an Iron Curtain ship has put in at 
Kenosha, We welcomed its captain and 
could not suppress the hope that the roots 
of international understanding might pierce 
the Iron Curtain through the trade of things 
as well as thoughts. 

For all its success, the problems of prog- 
ress still beset our port. If Kenosha is to 
realize its full potential, the port must be 
deepened so that ships that are partially 
loaded at other ports of call will not scrape 
bottom when they reach Kenosha, Some 
progress has been made in this respect, but 
we have yet to obtain the dredging appro- 
priation from Congress. 

Yesterday Kenosha recorded another high- 
water mark in its history. It was a gratify- 
ing occasion for Casey Schmitz, chairman of 
the harbor commission, and for many others 
who have tirelessly devoted their time and 
talents to the pursuit of the impossible that 
didn't just happen. They made it happen. 


But it is 
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Living With the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by Kermit Gordon, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors at the Statler Hilton 
1 17 Washington, D.C., on April 19, 
1963: 

LiIvING WITH THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


It takes a certain foolhardiness for a new 
Budget Director to stand up before a room 
full of newspaper editors less than 4 
months after his appointment and only 
4 days after his listeners have mailed off 
their income tax returns. For, if all the 
newspaper editorials assailing the Federal 
budget were gathered together in one place, 
they would fill the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp—as indeed they have. When 
my distinguished predecessor as Budget Di- 
rector moved over to the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, a Washington col- 
umunist said that he had been promoted from 
the least glamorous job in Washington to 
the most unpopuar—but I have had frequent 
occasion in the last 4 months to wonder 
whether the job he vacated does not merit 
both of those distinctions. 

It was not many years ago that the mere 
mention of the Federal budget could be 
counted on to produce a deep soporific effect 
on any audience. But times have changed; 
there exists today—to put it mildly—a lively 
interest in the subject. I propose to cap- 
italize on this new attentiveness by com- 
municating the reflections of a new Budget 
Director on the chastely bound gray volume 
which has been put in his charge, 

The Federal budget is a formidable docu- 
ment. Compounded of Arabic numerals and 
latinized prose, it reflects the needs, hopes, 
and fears of a complex, growing, and increas- 
ingly wealthy society. It is the point of con- 
vergence of forces as diverse as an outbreak 
of hog cholera, a Chinese attack on India, 
floods in eastern Kentucky, juvenile delin- 
quency on our city streets, a successful 
Venus probe, and an easing of mortgage 
money. But all of these vital and diverse 
forces must, of necessity, be transformed 
through the budgetary process into the cold 
common denominator of dollars. So it is 
dollars we must talk about. 

The President's administrative budget for 
fiscal 1964 calls for expenditures of 98.8 bil- 
lion. Let's look at this number from two 
points of view: First, what are we buying 
with it? Second, are we spending too much? 

Of each dollar of expenditures in the ad- 
ministrative budget, 55 cents goes for na- 
tional defense. For this expenditure we are 


buying a defensive shield, a retaliatory force, 


and a research and development program 
which is the principal bulwark of world 
peace. We have greatly strengthened both 
our conventional forces and our nuclear ca- 
pacity since President Kennedy took office. 
Our national defense rests today on a foun- 
dation of 2,700,000 men under arms, an in- 
crease of about 200,000 since the end of 1960. 
We now have 16 combat ready divisions—up 
5 over January 1961; 210 intercontinental 
ballistic missiles in place—up 200 over 
January 1961; 10 Polaris submarines—7 more 
than 2 years ago; 21 Air Force tactical air 
wings—5 more than 2 years ago; and a 
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naval fleet of 836 ships—up 40 over January 
1961. And we are steadily increasing the 
efficiency with which we are spending our 
defense dollars. 

Four cents of every dollar goes for our 
space program, This is the minimum rate 
of spending which is necessary to achieve 
the goal of a manned lunar landing in the 
decade of the 1960’s. With this 4 cents, we 
are buying a mobilization of science and 
technology to make the United States first 
in space and to unlock the secrets of a vast 
and mysterious scientific frontier. 

Ten cents of every dollar goes to pay in- 
terest on the national debt—80 percent of 
which was incurred during the two world 
wars and the Korean conflict. These inter- 
est payments go directly or indirectly to 
every person who owns a Government bond, 
an insurance policy, or a bank account— 
which means that they go to nearly every- 
body. 

Six cents of every dollar goes for veterans’ 
medical care, disability compensation, pen- 
sions, and other benefits to veterans and 
their survivors. 

Four cents of every dollar goes to 
strengthen the military security and spur 
the economic growth of other nations whose 
stability and progress are important to the 
security of the United States. 

These p together account for 79 
cents of every dollar. The other 21 cents 
goes for what are loosely referred to as 
domestic welfare programs. With this 21 
cents we buy every other service and func- 
tion which is included in the administrative 
budget. Among the services we buy for this 
21 cents are heart and cancer research, air 
safety, abatement of water pollution, hos- 
pital construction and modernization, main- 
tenance of our national parks and forests, 
the redevelopment of depressed areas, the 
retraining of the unemployed, school 
lunches for our children, water supplies for 
water-short areas, meat inspection, college 
dormitories, flood control, urban renewal, 
weather forecasts, and protection against 
harmful cosmetics and drugs. And these 
are only a few. 

Of this 21 cents the Federal Government 
uses 14 cents to finance its own activities 
and turns over the remaining 7 cents to 
States and localities to help them provide 
better public services. Looking at the same 
21 cents another way, 16 cents goes for cur- 
rent outlays, while the remaining 6 cents is 
used to acquire physical and financial as- 
sets—hospitals, airports, hydroelectric dams, 
mortgages, etc. 

This, very briefly, is what we buy with the 
$98.8 billion we spend. Now let me turn to 
the question, Are we spending too much? 

It is a certifiable fact that Federal spend- 
ing has been increasing steadily. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy said last year: 

It is true that in recent history each new 
administration has spent much more money 
than its predecessor. Thus, President Roose- 
velt outspent President Hoover, and with 
allowances for the special case of the Second 
World War, President Truman outspent Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Just to prove that this was 
not a partisan matter, President Eisenhower 
outspent President Truman by the handsome 
figure of $182 billion. It is even possible 
something of this trend may continue.” 

But to ask whether we are spending too 
much implies a comparison with something. 
Simply to compare dollar expenditures in 
1963 with expenditures in 1923, or 1953, or 
even 1962, overlooks the fact that we are 
today a different Nation than we were in 
any of those years. Our needs are constantly 
changing, our resources are constantly 
changing, and even the unit of measurement 
has changed from earlier years. 

This fundamental point was put effectively 
by President Eisenhower when he said in his 
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1960 budget message: “Inescapable demands 
resulting from mew technology and the 
growth of our Nation, and new requirements 
resulting from the changing nature of our 
society, will generate Federal expenditures in 
future years. We must not forget that a 
rapidly growing population creates virtually 
automatic increases in many Federal respon- 
sibilities.” 

Here are some examples: Between the fiscal 
years 1962 and 1964, the number of tax re- 
turns will rise 2.5 percent; the volume of mail 
will grow 6.4 percent; visitors to our na- 
tional parks will increase by 7 percent; the 
number of veterans or survivors receiving 
Pensions will rise by 10 percent; aircraft 
landings and takeoffs at airports with Federal 
towers will go up by 11 percent; beneficiaries 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
Program will increase by 16 percent; the num- 
ber of patents granted will rise by 20 per- 
cent; and passports issued will increase by 
25 percent. 

Consider what has been happening to our 
Population. We are now debating the 1964 
budget. By the end of that fiscal year, there 
will be 10 million more Americans than there 
Were the day President Kennedy took office. 
This means that we will add to the United 
States in this short period a number of peo- 
ple which is more than half the population 
of Canada. And since 1939, we have added 
to our population a number of people sub- 
Stantially greater than the present popula- 
tion of France. 

Consider, also, the growth in our output of 
goods and services—our gross national prod- 
uct. Measured in the same current dollars 
we use to count Federal expenditures, our 
gross national product has increased more 
than fivefold since 1939. It has increased 
57 percent in the last decade. 

Finally, each Federal expenditure dollar 
buys less today than it did in earlier years. 
Though we have had relative price stability 
for the last 5 years, our price level has more 
than doubled since 1939 and is about 10 per- 
cent above its level a decade ago. 

The single most important fact about the 
trend of Federal expenditures over recent 
decades is the vast expansion of our national 
defense program. Who in 1939 ever dreamed 
of atomic energy, of missiles, of space flights, 
of a cold war with 2,700,000 servicemen in 
uniform during peacetime and defense re- 
search budgets of $9 billion? Our defense 
budget in 1939 was 1 percent of na- 
tional product, in 1949, 5 percent, and in 
1963, 9 percent. 

But apart from national defense, Federal 
budget expenditures have been tightly con- 
tained in recent years. As a proportion of 
gross national product, they are substantial- 
ly lower today (at 7 percent) than they were 
before the war in 1939 (at 9 percent) or 
after the war in 1949 (at 10 percent). Even 
including national defense, Federal budget 
expenditures in recent years have been re- 
markably stable as a proportion of gross na- 
tional product; during the latter 1950's, they 
averaged about 1644 percent of gross na- 
tional product, and that is where they are to- 
day. 

Nor do the statistics give much comfort to 
the common view that the Federal Govern- 
ment is eclipsing and eroding the State and 
local governments. A quarter of a century 
ago, nondefense expenditures in the Federal 
budget were just about equal to total State 
and local expenditures; today, these Federal 
expenditures are about 60 percent of State 
and local expenditures. Of the more than 
9 million civilian employees of governments 
in the United States today, about 7 million 
are employed by State and local govern- 
ments, and 2,500,000 by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since 1948, State and local em- 
Ployment has risen by 81 percent, while 
Federal civilian employment has risen by 
22 percent—or by less than the rate of 
growth in the population as a whole. 
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In 1952, we had 1.6 Federal civilian em- 
ployees for each 100 people in the popula- 
tion. By 1957, the figure was down to 1.4. 
Today we have 1.3 Federal employees to serve 
every 100 people. 

Let me add that, of these 2,500,000 Fed- 
eral civilian employees, 1 million are em- 
ployed by the Defense Department, about 
600,000 by the Post Office Department, and 
about 200,000 by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Everything else that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does is accomplished by 650,000 
employees, and this number is substantially 
smaller than total employment in the tele- 
phone industry. 

But what about the trend of expenditures 
in the budgets of the Kennedy administra- 
tion? The 1964 administrative budget calls 
for a $4.5 billion increase in expenditures 
over 1963. The whole of this increase—in- 
deed, more than the whole of the increase— 
is accounted for by expenditures for national 
defense, space, and interest. All other ex- 
penditures, taken together, will actually de- 
cline from 1963 to 1964. 

If all three Kennedy budgets—1962 
through 1964—are looked at together, they 
tell essentially the same story. The great 
bulk of the increase—actually 70 percent of 
it—has been in the defense, space, and in- 
terest category. Over the 3-year period from 
1961 to 1964, budget expenditures for all 
other purposes taken together will increase 
by $4.5 billion. This compares with an in- 
crease of $5 billion in the same category 
over the preceding 3 fiscal years. 

These figures lend little support to the 
assertion that the budget is out of control. 
On the contrary—and I am free to say this 
because I joined the Budget Bureau too late 
to have a part in the process—the achieve- 
ment of reducing 1964 expenditures below 
the 1963 level for all activities other than 
defense, space, and interest, seems to me a 
noteworthy accomplishment in budgetary 
discipline. 

But what of the future? 

The President’s program for tax reduc- 
tion and reform—designed to spur the ex- 
pansion of our economy and the achievement 
of full employment—has major implications 
for our future budgetary policy. The Presi- 
dent has pledged that, as the tax cut be- 
comes fully effective and the economy climbs 
toward full employment, a substantial part 
of the increased revenues generated by eco- 
nomic on will be applied to the re- 
duction of the deficit. This declaration com- 
mits the administration to a policy of sus- 
tained expenditure restraint. Our work on 
the 1965 budget, which is already underway, 
is moving along lines consistent with this 
policy. 

This does not mean a freeze on new pro- 
grams—a moratorium on prudent planning 
by the Federal Government to respond to the 
changing needs of a growing country. It 
does mean—and it means emphatically— 
that vigorous. efforts will be made to find 
economies in existing Government programs, 
in order that the net impact of new activi- 
ties on the Federal budget will be held to a 
minimum. 

We have only begun to appreciate the 
enormous contribution which improved ef- 
ficiency in Government operations can make 
to budgetary control. Better management 
and cost reduction can make a major con- 
tribution toward resolving the conflict be- 
tween expanding public needs and the need 
to limit total expenditures. 

Any doubts as to the great potential of 
management improvement should be re- 
solved by the spectacular accomplishments— 
realized and prospective—of the Defense De- 
partment's procurement and logistics cost 
reduction program. The program was an- 
nounced last year by Secretary McNamara. 
It will produce nearly $2 billion of identi- 
fiable savings in this fiscal year, Savings 
are estimated at $2.7 billion in fiscal year 
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1964 and $3.5 billion in fiscal year 1965. The 
program is not a vague estimate of future 
economies; it is fully in effect today, and it 
is reshaping procurement and management 
practices in the Department of Defense. 

The magnitude of the Defense economy 
program can be grasped more readily if it is 
compared with the future costs of the legis- 
lative proposals in the President’s current 
legislative program. For example: 

Closer calculations of procurement needs 
and fuller use of excess inventory in place 
of new procurement will save more in the 
next 2 fiscal years than the cost in these 
years of the proposed increase in the pay of 
our Armed Forces. 

The shift from noncompetitive to com- 
petitive procurement, and the shift from 
cost-plus-fixed fee to fixed or incentive price 
contracts will save more in 1964 and 1965 
than the total cost of the President's omni- 
bus education program—including aid to 
school construction and teachers’ salaries, 
college facilities, library and graduate school 
grants, student loans and fellowships, and 
adult and vocational education. 

The elimination of “gold plating” in pro- 
curement specifications—that is, redesign- 
ing items which are fancier or more capable 
than they need to be to do their job—will 
save more in 1964 and 1965 than the cost of 
the President’s youth employment oppor- 
tunities program. 

Improved equipment maintenance 
through better management will save as 
much in these 2 years as the entire cost of 
the President’s mass transit program. 

The closing or reduction of unnecessary 
installations in the Defense Department will 
save more than the total cost in 1964 and 
1965 of the Presidents’ program for hospital 
construction and aid to medical education. 

To put the comparison in its most striking 
form, Secretary McNamara’s cost reduction 
program will realize savings in the next 2 
fiscal years which will exceed the total cost 
of the legislative program which the Presi- 
dent has proposed to the Congress this year. 

The drive for better management in the 
Federal Government extends far beyond the 
limits of the Department of Defense. Ef- 
ciency in Government is not an issue be- 
tween the parties. Many management gains 
were accomplished by the last administra- 
tion and this administration has sought to 
maintain and accelerate the momentum. 
Let me describe briefly some of the major 
efforts which are underway today to get 
the public business done more efficiently, 
more speedily, and more economically. 

The U.S. Government was the first user 
of automatic data processing equipment and 
is today the largest user in the world of 
electronic computers. If you buy a postal 
money order, the transaction will be recorded 
on the ADP equipment. If you carry Vet- 
erans’ Administration life insurance, your 
account will be serviced by ADP. If you ap- 
ply for a driver’s license in any one of 46 
States, your application may be by 
an electronic computer in the Bureau of 
Public Roads to determine whether you have 
ever been denied a license in another State 
for drunken driving or involvement in a fatal 
accident. If you inquire about the status 
of your social security account, the infor- 
mation will be supplied speedily by an ADP 
system. If you answer a census question- 
naire, the information will be processed by 
ADP. 

These are just a few of the many uses 
of electronic data in the 
Federal Government which have provided 
better service for the taxpayer and saved 
him money. For example, each employee 
of the Insurance Service of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration serviced about 350 policies in 
1950, 1,500 policies in 1960, and 1,700 today. 
Over this period, the Veterans’ Adininistra- 
tion has reduced the number of employees 
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required to handle its 6 mililon policies from 
17,000 to 3,000. 

The Federal Government has one of the 
most extensive and productive employee sug- 
gestion systems in the country. Last year, 
Federal agencies adopted more than 100,000 
suggestions submitted by employees. These 
suggestions yielded measurable savings of 
nearly $65 million, for which employees re- 
ceived cash awards of nearly $3 million. For 
example, an engineer in the Navy's Bureau 
of Ships saved the Navy over $5 million by 
devising an ingenious method to enable dry- 
docks to accommodate vessels of deeper 
draft—thus eliminating the need to excavate 
the floor of the drydock. Another engineer— 
this one in the Corps of eers—rede- 
signed certain turbines used in hydroelectric 
power projects, improving the efficiency of 
the units and thus allowing smaller units 

to be utiilzed. Savings realized from this 
improvement aggregate $21 million so far. 

Substantial savings can be realized simply 
through better organization and manage- 
ment of the Government's activities. In July 
of 1961, the Federal Power Commission had 
a backlog of 116 natural gas pipeline rate 
cases, some dating back to 1954, which in- 
volyed potential refunds to consumers of $1 
billion. The Federal Power Commission in- 
stituted a new settlement program, empha- 
sizing the disposition of cases through 
conference rather than in lengthy formal pro- 

By January of this year, the back- 
log, including new cases, had been reduced 
to 48, and the Federal Power Commission 
had ordered refunds to consumers of $350 
million and reduced rates by $62 million a 


year. 
I do not wish to leave the impression that 
the administration is suspended in a state 
_ of euphoria with respect to the outlook for 
efficiency in public management. Utopia is 
not that close. I will freely confess that I 
know of management situations in the Fed- 
eral Government which need correction— 
Iam not going to name them. My 
point is that we have made encouraging 
progress, and that we have proved that the 
Federal Government can face up to change 
and take the route of cost reduction with- 
out any sacrifice in the quality of the work 
it does. You are going to hear a lot more 
about cost reduction efforts in the Federal 
Government. We will not let up in pur- 
suing opportunities to modernize and im- 
prove Government operations, to save man- 
power, to lower overhead, to take some risks 
if necessary in trying out new ideas and 
practices, to shake up systems and procedures 
that have long been taken for granted, and 
to search out and bring into question long- 
standing programs or services that may no 
longer rate the priority they deserved when 
they were initiated. : 

There is, of course, an alluring shortcut 
to economy in Government which simply 
bypasses these difficult matters of detail. It 
is a method often urged—the method of 
indiscriminate, across-the-board cuts. But 
I believe the record shows that this method 
has not in the past made a lasting contri- 
bution to the cause of Government econ- 
omy—nor would I expect it to do so in the 
future. 

The harder road, but in the last analysis 
the more rewarding one, is to weigh each 
public program and expenditure category 
on its own merits and the merits 
of others; to decide what must be done now 
and what can wait; to pursue cost reduction, 
assess user charges more broadly on those 
who benefit from special Government sery- 
ices and privileges, cut out unneeded instal- 
lations even though it may cause some pain 
and recrimination, and keep at it. This, I 
submit, is the responsible road to Govern- 
ment economy. It has the further merit 
that it works, and it is this framework 
within which the budgets of this admin- 
istration will be shaped. 
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Communist Subversion of Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly impressed with the insight evi- 
denced by three articles on Latin Amer- 
ica by Charles Keely of the Copley News 
Service, dealing with the subject of 
Rea Subversion of Latin Amer- 

c a. ” 

This is a subject with which I have 
been concerned for some time. 

It has been my opinion that the poli- 
cies of the New Frontier have not been 
sufficiently anti-Communist in the West- 
ern Hemisphere to prevent this continu- 
ing buildup of communism in a number 
of countries in Latin America and that 
it is about time we completely reviewed 
the entire Latin American situation and 
the Alliance for Progress, generally, to- 
ward the goal of using every available 
weapon to stamp out communism in this 
hemisphere. 

“Communist Subversion of Latin 
America—Part I,” follows: 

CoMMUNIST SUBVERSION OF LATIN AMERICA 
(First of three articles) 
(By Charles Keely) 

WASHINGTON.—A year ago Russia took one 
step backward and withdrew missiles from 
Cuba. Since then, the Communists have 
taken a dozen important steps forward 
toward their goal of a Red takeover of Latin 
America, 

The steps are documented. They reveal 
that Premier Fidel Castro's Cuba is a launch- 
ing pad for subversion of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Today, 10 schools of guerilla warfare and 


telligence Agency Director John McCone, 
1,500 Latin Americans received such training 
in Cuba. More schools are being built. 

Inteligence sources estimate 20,000 secret 
Red agents can be trained this year in Cuba’s 
subversion centers. 

In essence, McCone told Congress last Feb- 
Tuary, “Castro tells revolutionaries * * + 
‘Come to Cuba; we will pay your way, we will 
train you in underground organization tech- 
niques, in guerrilla warfare, in sabotage and 
in terriorism. We will see that you get back 
to your homeland.’ ” 

Travel bans have not hurt Cuba’s sub- 
version school attendance, an Organization 
of American States security committee re- 
ports. 

“Despite limited means of transportation 
to Cuba today,” the OAS said, “Trips to that 
country have been increasing in number 
during the current year.” 

Many of the students reach Cuba by slip- 
Ping across the British Honduran border into 
Mexico, the Cuban Student Directorate 
(DRE) has revealed. From islands off the 
Yucatan Peninsula, they are taken in small 
boats to a sea rendezvous with Castro's 
“fishing fleet.” 

The Latins are then taken to the port of 
La Coloma, in Cuba's Pinar del Rio Pro- 
vince, and transported to the different train- 
ing camps. Others fly or sail into Cuba 
from Communist countries. 

Castro’s clumsy and unsuccessful efforts 
to invade and subvert neighboring Caribbean 
countries during his first 9 months in power 
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haye been given professional guidance by 
trained technicians“ from the Soviet bloc. 

The State Department's Sterling Cottrell 
says that Reds from satellite nations today 
outnumber Russians in Cuba. Cottrell, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
America, told Congress August 13 that 
“Czechs, Rumanians, Bulgarians, and others” 
are in Cuba to train Latin Americans in the 
arts of modern guerrilla warfare and subver- 
sion. The threat to the United States of 
Soviet troops in Cuba is secondary to the 
use of the island as a base to export revolu- 
tion, said Cottrell. 

“Today the Cuban effort is far more sophis- 
ticated, more covert, and more deadly,” CIA's 
McCone explained. In its professional 
tradecraft it shows guidance and training by 
experienced Communist advisers from the 
Soviet bloc including veteran Spanish Com- 
munists.” 

One Spanish Communist, Gen. Alberto 
Bayo, created the “Revolutionary Com- 
mandos for Latin America“ (CRAL) to train 
Latins to instigate insurrections against their 
governments. To strengthen CRAL, DRE 
claims Soviet Col. Jarslay Valensky instituted 
an International Military Command to con- 
trol the widespread net of Communist front 
groups in Latin America. 

A supreme command for Latin American 
guerrillas has been set up in Cuba by the 
Soviet Ministry of Defense, according to exile 
intelligence sources. Its headquarters are in 
Santiago de Cuba where guerrilla operations 
throughout the hemisphere are master- 
minded and coordinated. 

Enrique Lister, another Spaniard, runs the 
Minas del Frio subversion school in Oriente 
Province. Lister, a graduate of the Soviet's 
Fruntze Military Academy, is assisted by 
former Guatemalan President Col. Jacobo 
Arbenz. 

At the Julio Antonio Mella School near 
Havana, Communists are training Latin labor 
leaders. Military personnel receive instruc- 
tion at the El Cortijo School in Pinar del Rio, 
the Citizens Committee for a Free Cuba re- 
ports. The San Lorenzo School in Oriente 
specializes in guerrilla training. Subversion 
centers are spread across the island. 


The 30th Anniversary of the Artificial 
Famine in Ukraine, 1932-33 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, his- 
tory clearly refutes the arguments which 
the administration may offer for its de- 
sire to embrace the Soviet Union and 
other satellite countries in a spirit of 
coexistence. 

As a reminder of historic Communist 


_treachery, I submit resolutions adopted 


by the Ukrainian-American Committee 

at its rally on October 13, in Chicago, 

commemorating the 30th anniversary of 

the Artificial Famine in Ukraine, 1932 

33: 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE UKRAINIAN- 
AMERICAN RALLY COMMEMORATING THE 30TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARTIFICIAL FAMINE IN 
UKRAINE, 1932-33, Curcaco, ILL., OCTOBER 
13, 1963 
The Communist empire of the Moscow 

dictators came into being, grew, spread, 

gained power, existed and continues to exist 
by terror, genocide, and injustice, violating 
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God's Commandments and trampling the 
rights of man, enslaving, subjugating and 
destroying entire nations. 

Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev—different names 
but the same rule—different persons but all 
Pledged to the same methods of merciless 
dictatorship, an uninterrupted chain of 
crimes against mankind, based on relentless 
physical terror and mass murder. 

Recalling these facts and— 

Whereas in the years 1932 and 1933 during 
the great famine, over 6 million Ukrainians 
needlessly perished; and 

Whereas the Famine was deliberately cre- 
ated by the Moscow-directed regime to per- 
manently suppress Ukrainian nationalism 
and Ukraine's right and desire for self-deter- 
mination; and 

Whereas Moscow's rulers forcibly confis- 
cated all privately owned properties and 
jailed countless thousands of Ukrainians who 
refused to submit to the dictates of colonial 
expediency; and 

Whereas during the 30-year period since 
the famine, Russia was directly responsible 
for the death of thousands of Ukrainians at 
Vinnitsa, thousands of Poles in the Katyn 
Forest, thousands of Hungarians in Buda- 
Pest, and countless East Germans in Berlin, 
all of whom were the unwilling victims of 
the Muscovite regime; and 

Whereas the world still remains indifferent 
to the menace of Russian Communist im- 
perialism which threatens to enslave the free 
world; and 

Whereas this indifference has cost the 
United States thousands of American lives in 
Korea, Laos, and Vietnam; and 

Whereas all these facts are overwhelming 
evidence that Russian Communist imperial- 
ism continues to threaten human dignity, 
freedom, and democracy leaving no room for 
compromise: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Ukrainian-American community gathered at 
the National Guard Armory in Chicago on 
Sunday, October 13, 1963, do hereby: 

1. Condemn the famine of 1932-33 in 
Ukraine as the greatest crime known to man; 

2. Appeal to the free nations of the world, 
especially the United States of America, to 
use whatever means are available to force 
Moscow to abolish all forced labor camps, and 
to cease the practice of mass deportation 
which are both directed against the vital 
interests of Ukraine; 

3. Demand that the Soviet Government 
immediately withdraw all of its occupation 
forces, dissolve the puppet Ukrainian regime, 
and permit free elections under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations; 

4. Appeal to the United States to introduce 
the problem of Russian colonialism in the 
United Nations and the problem of Russian 
genocide in Ukraine (1932-33) International 
Court in Hague. 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, may I briefly 
recount the history of the Ukraine fam- 
ine so that the full import of Soviet 
treachery may be realized. 

Ukraine, with a population of approxi- 
mately 45 million inhabitants, boasts one 
of the richest agricultural areas in all of 
Europe. Between 1909 and 1913, Ukraine 
accounted for 20 percent of Europe’s 
grain supply. 

During the Russian Revolution of 
1917, Ukraine, along with a number of 
other non-Russian nations within the 
Russian Empire, declared its independ- 
ence, an act which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. Unable to sustain itself 
against the overwhelming odds of Ger- 
man and Polish interference, Denekin’s 
White Russian army, two Bolshevik in- 
vaslons, a poorly equipped army, disease, 
and economic chaos, Ukraine succumbed 
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to the third and final Communist on- 
slaught of 1920. 

At first the Bolsheviks proceeded with 
caution in their takeover of Ukraine, 
hoping to win the Ukrainian population 
over to the Communist cause. When 
Ukrainian resistance continued, how- 
ever, the Communists decided to resort 
to extreme measures to bring Ukraine to 
heel. 

Between 1929 and 1932, 500,000 farms 
were confiscated, 242 million Ukrainians 
were driven from their homes and trans- 
ported to other regions of the Soviet 
empire, and another million Ukrainians 
were packed off to Siberian slave labor 
camps. ; 

On August 2, 1932, Moscow issued an 
edict ordering Ukrainian peasants to 
turn over all of their crops to Moscow’s 
food collectors. Resistance to the edict 
brought about forced food collections, 
the isolation of entire areas by armed 
troops who prevented anyone from leav- 
ing or entering, and the actual destruc- 
tion by bombardment of villages where 
resistance was strongest. The result was 
mass starvation. 

Ironically, Ukraine’s grain elevators 
remained full, protected by the Soviet 
army, and Moscow continued to export 
grain and other foodstuffs to the outside 
world. Barring all Western observers 
from Ukraine, the Communists vehe- 
mently denied the existence of a famine 
and refused all offers of aid from the 
International Red Cross. Late in 1932, 
Ukraine was opened to selected newsmen 
and American and foreign newspapers 
were filled with stories outlining all of 
the brutal details of the mass starvation. 
Although estimates vary, reliable sources 
have placed the number of those who 
perished in the famine at between 6 and 
7 million. 


The Lonely Warrior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in the 
October 14, 1963, issue of Aviation Week 
there appeared an editorial by Robert 
Hotz entitled “The Lonely Warrior.” 
This editorial pays a high and deserved 
tribute to Trevor Gardner, who died a 
short time ago, for his major contribu- 
tion to the strategic power and techni- 
cal progress of our country in this last 
dangerous decade. 

I ask that the full text of Mr. Hotz’ 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LONELY WARRIOR 
(By Robert Hotz) 

In the fierce technological struggles that 
determine the fate of modern nations, most 
of the critical battles are fought in faraway 
corners of a bureaucratic maze, often in the 
cloying atmosphere of committee-infested 
conference rooms and always cloaked by deep 
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secrecy. The issues and odds in these battles 
are always the same. A minority fights hard 
to initiate action because its technical per- 
ception is clear enough to see that survival 
depends on it. A well-entrenched, inert ma- 
jority can always marshal against them an 
apparently impressive fiscal and technical 
justification for doing less later. 

The warriors who wield the most effective 
spears in these struggles are seldom known, 
either to the politicians who eventually use 
the power created or to the citizens of the 
nations this power protects. Such a lonely 
warrior in the technical wars of our time 
was Trevor Gardner, who died recently at 
the age of 48. Only a handful of people alive 
today truly know the vital role he played in 
routing the forces of technical timidity at a 
critical juncture in this Nation’s history, and 
how much he was responsible for creating the 
bristling new military technology on which 
the security of this Nation and its allies now 
stands. 

Trevor Gardner was born in Wales but 
received his technical education including 
a doctorate at the University of Southern 
California in his adopted country. As part 
of his education, he also learned to play water 
polo skillfully enough to be a candidate for 
the Olympics. Water polo is a game of few 
rules, and sparse but significant scoring. It 
requires enormous stamina, agile use of 
elbows and knees, and a capacity to stay 
afloat under extremely adverse conditions. 
When Trevor Gardner, at the age of 38, ar- 
rived in the midst of a fermenting U.S, mili- 
tary technology in the significant year of 
1953, he found that his experience with water 
polo supplemented his technical perception 
to provide unique qualification for the bu- 
reaucratic struggles that lay ahead in the 
Pentagon. 

The technical revolution spawned during 
World War II by supersonics, rocket propul- 
sion and nuclear fission was about to take 
another giant stride forward that would 
shock and baffle the military traditionalists, 
and astonish even those with a more flexible 
outlook. Trevor Gardner perceived that the 
pieces of this new phase of the revolution 
were lying around the country—in San Diego 
where Convair was struggling with its own 
money to design an intercontinental ranging 
rocket; in the far Pacific where atomic tests 
had shown the first glimmer of breakthrough 
into relatively lightweight thermonuclear 
warheads; in the burgeoning avionics indus- 
try where new guidance techniques became 
feasible; and above all in the fertile brains 
of American scientists and engineers. He, 
more than any other single man in this Na- 
tion, was the catalyst that brought all of 
these elements together to create the ICBM 
of which the Convair Atlas was the proto- 
type. He worked at this task with a feroc- 
ity that astonished his associates and a sense 
of urgency that baffled less technically per- 
ceptive officials. For he understood from the 
start that the ICBM would be a revolutionary 
weapon that would give its first possessor 
enormous strategic leverage in international 
power politics. He upset traditional patterns 
of Pentagon procedure, corporate preroga- 
tives and weapons development to forge a 
new organization capable of developing this 
revolutionary power. He gathered a small 
but equally determined band of allies in this 
march, and made a new crop of enemies as 
every step trod on traditional toes. He did 
it all from the relatively lowly rank of a spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, relying on the force of his arguments 
rather than the weight of his rank to pene- 
trate the bastions of decision. 

As he plunged deeper into the ICBM prob- 
lem, he was appalled at the lack of US. 
intelligence on what the Soviet Union was 
doing in this field. He was perhaps the first 
to apply the modern technologies to in- 
telligence gathering. He rescued the U-2 
program from a series of military vetoes and 
pushed it at top priority into operating as 
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an instrument to penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain. He seized on then-new radar devel- 
opments to fashion the now-famous Turkish 
radar installation on the Black Sea coast at 
Samsun, which enabled U.S. technicians to 
see electronically most of what was going on 
at Kapustin Yar, the Soviet's chief ICBM 
test site. He was also one of the prime ar- 
chitects of the DEW line. He also fought 
successfully to give research and develop- 
ment a stronger voice, more funds, and a 
broader program both in the Air Force and 
Defense Department. 

When the electronic tapes from the Turk- 
ish radar provided solid evidence of an ac- 
celeration in the progress of Soviet ICBM 
development, Gardner’s incisive impatience 
made him a nuisance to more complacent 
superiors, 

“I am getting paid by the taxpayers to be 
continually unhappy with the status quo,” 
was his rejoinder. 

When a slowdown in the ICBM program 
was threatened in 1956 by superiors who 
could not interpret the trends as accurately 
as Gardner and his associates, he fought 
with every trick in his repertoire to fore- 
stall it, Finally, he determined to sacrifice 
his own official position (he had then been 
elevated to Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force) and risk his economic future to tell 
the American people what was really at stake. 
Since his financial stake lay in a company 
whose fortunes could quickly reflect the dis- 
pleasure of the top level of Government, 
he was painted a vivid picture of the eco- 
nomic reprisals in store if he persisted in 
his determination to resign and carry his 
case to the public. Yet resign he did, and 
he used every available public forum to argue 
the issues in the ICBM race. While the 
administration he abandoned remained in 
power, the economic reprisals were severe, 
but he refused to be silenced. 

When the initial phase of the ICBM race 
was over, it was apparent that the United 
States had barely gained a tie. Even his 
bitterest contemporary critics now concede 
that without Gardner's ruthless, unorthodox 
ramrodding of the Atlas and its successors 
while he held office, and his penetrating, 
barbed criticism thereafter, the Soviets would 
have won the race by a significant margin. 

A lesser man might have subsided into 
licking his wounds and concentrating on re- 
pairing his economic fences. But Gardner 
continued in the fray, fighting and serving 
wherever he could to keep. U.S. technology 
rolling at maximum pace in significant new 
areas that inevitably appear on the scientific 
frontier. He headed an Air Force study to 
explore the potential of military space oper- 
ations, served as a trustee of the Aerospace 
Corp. He played a major role In establishing 
the Disarmament Agency, served on its ad- 
visory committee and was a leader in ex- 
ploring the technological backup required to 
make any form of arms control effective. At 
the time of his death, he was actively par- 
ticilpating in Project Forecast, aimed at 
charting the technical and operational fu- 
ture of the Air Force for the next decade. 

No medals were ever pinned on his chest, 
nor were stirring citations ever read on his 
behalf. Yet few men have contributed more 
than Trevor Gardner to the strategic strength 
and technical progress of this Nation in the 
critical period of the last decade, when this 
country faced the most dangerous challenge 
in its history. 

Now, when a premium is placed on con- 
formity and the technical fashion is to as- 
sume that there is little new under the sun, 
the lesson of what this driving, unconven- 
tional force that was Trevor Gardner accom- 
plished on his country’s behalf should not be 
ignored nor allowed to become blurred on the 
pages of history. 
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FPC Does Not Have Jurisdiction Over 
Rural Electric Co-ops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the 370,197 consumer-members 
of the 116 rural electric cooperatives in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois have gone 
on record in support of my bill which 
spells out the fact that the Federal Power 
Commission does not have jurisdiction 
over rural electric co-ops. 

In a resolution adopted at the region 
5 meeting of the National Rural Electric 
Co-op Association, delegates from these 
cooperatives urged Congress to “expedite 
passage of the bills now before it to es- 
tablish once and for all that the Federal 
Power Commission has no legal or moral 
basis for extending its regulatory juris- 
diction over rural electric cooperatives 
which are consumer owned and operated 
utilities.” I have received similar res- 
olutions of support for this legislation 
from the Colorado Rural Electric Asso- 
ciation of Denver, Colo., and the Rush- 
more Electric Power Cooperative of Rap- 
id City, S. Dak. 

Congressional action in this area has 
become necessary because some members 
of the Federal Power Commission and its 
staff are seeking to empire build at the 
expense of the electric cooperatives. On 
July 22 of this year, the Commission or- 
dered three electric co-ops to show cause 
why they should not comply with the 
FPC’s regulation on rate schedule filing, 
accounting, and reporting. One of the 
cooperatives ordered-to appear at hear- 
ings on this subject is Dairyland Power 
Co-op of La Crosse, Wis., which furnishes 
wholesale power to 19 distribution coop- 
eratives in Wisconsin and 9 co-ops in 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the House 
Agriculture Committee and its Conserva- 
tion and Credit Subcommittee, which 
holds hearings on REA bills, I am thor- 
oughly familiar with the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act and the Rural Electrification 
Administration. When President Frank- 


lin D. Roosevelt signed the Executive or- 


der establishing the Rural Electrification 
Administration and Congress gave REA 
its statutory existence in 1936, neither 
one divided or watered down the sole re- 
sponsibility of that Agency for fostering 
and financing the electrification of rural 
America. 

The Rural Electrification Act makes 
no reference to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. The Federal Power Act is 
equally silent in regard to consumer- 
owned, nonprofit, cooperative electric 
associations financed by loans from a 
sister agency, the REA. 

Nothing in the legislative history of 
either act indicates any change in the 
position of Congress that the FPC does 
not have jurisdiction over the electric 
cooperatives. On the contrary, Con- 
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gress has reaffirmed that it did not and 
does not intend for the responsibility for 
the rural electrification program to be 
divided between the REA Administrator 
and the Federal Power Commission. 
This was done by defeating legislation 
introduced in the past which would have 
extended FPC jurisdiction over the co- 
operatives. 

Mr. Speaker, the rural electric coop- 
eratives are owned and operated by their 
consumer-members, who have a built-in 
protection for their interest as consum- 
ers by their vote as members. In addi- 
tion, the rural electric co-ops have fi- 
nanced the construction of their systems 
through loans from the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, which does a very 
fine and conscientious job of regulating 
the co-ops through the loan contracts 
and mortgages which the cooperatives 
must execute. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, our 
30 rural electric co-ops are not under 
the jurisdiction of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. If the State of 
Wisconsin does not feel that electric co- 
operatives properly come under the 
regulatory powers of the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission, I do not see how 
it could be construed that they come un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

The hearings ordered by the FPC as a 
test case impose on the cooperatives in- 
volved the sizable and unnecessary ex- 
pense of proving through lengthy hear- 
ings and litigation something which is 
already clear—that they are not subject 
to FPC jurisdiction. 

For this reason, I have introduced the 
legislation to dispel any lingering doubts 
in the minds of FPC members and staff 
about this matter. A similar measure is 
being cosponsored in the Senate by my 
Wisconsin colleague, Senator GAYLORD 
Netson, Minnesota Senators HUBERT 
HUMPHREY and EUGENE MCCARTHY, Sen- 
ator MAURINE NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
Senator GEORGE McGovern, of South 
Dakota, and Senator MILTON Younsa, of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to include in the 
Record the resolution concerning this 
legislation which was passed by NRECA’s 
region 5 delegates, plus other resolutions 
that they adopted at their 1963 annual 
meeting: 

RESOLUTIONS OF NRECA REGION 5 DELEGATES 
FPC JURISDICTION 

Whereas public utilities are by nature 
monopolistic in their operations and con- 
sumers served by profit utility corporations 
have repeatedly expressed desire for protec- 
tion from these monopolies; and 

Whereas utilities operated by cooperative 
and municipal corporations are owned and 
controlled by their consumers, with the re- 
sult that there is no need for outside regula- 
tion of the rates fixed or facilities furnished 
by the electric cooperative, or municipally- 
owned utilities; Be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to ex- 
pedite passage of the bills now before it to 
establish once and for all that the Federal 
Power Commission has no legal or moral 


tion over rural electric 
are consumer owned and operated utilities; 
and be it further 
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Resolved, That we commend Senators 
HUMPHREY, NELSON, MCCARTHY, NEUBERGER, 
Youna of North Dakota, McGovern, and 
Bunniex and Representatives JOHNSON of 
Wisconsin, and Lancen for introducing bills 
to establish that FPC has no jurisdiction over 
rural electric cooperatives; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to Dairyland, Minnkota, and South Central 
cooperatives for their actions in fighting the 
FPC show cause order served on them, and 
urge all cooperatives to join in. supporting 
this fight. 

AFBF 

Whereas the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and some of its affillates have shown 
concern over the organization and operation 
of our cooperatives: Be it 

Resolved, That we invite them and any- 
one else who may be interested to learn 
more about our cooperatives and what has 
enabled these co-ops to operate successfully 
for more than a quarter of a century in at- 

the goals of modern electric serv- 
ice to all rural areas on a nonprofit basis, 
at the lowest cost and with full member- 
ownership and control. 
MEMBER SERVICES 


Whereas the member-owner is the heart of 
the rural electrification program and his un- 
derstanding of and participation in the af- 
fairs of his system is basic to the success of 
the program: Be it 

Resolved, That we commend REA for its 
“5-star member services program“ aimed at 
helping rural electric systems to evaluate 
their own member programs so as to direct 
all phases of their operation toward maxi- 
mum member benefits which in turn will 
help create a better image of the rural elec- 
trification program; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge all systems make 
use of this REA service to evaluate their own 
programs and broaden their activities in 
member services; and be it further 

Resolved, That we support the proposed 
regional member services task force program 
which offers closer relationship between sys- 
tems on common member services problems 
and an opportunity for combined action pro- 
grams and a better, more complete exchange 
of information; and that every encourage- 
ment be given to member services staff mem- 
bers to attend State, regional, or national 
meetings which give them an opportunity to 
participate in these member services task 
force units. 

EMPLOYEE EDUCATION 


Whereas co-op employees are our full-time 
ambassadors with the membership and the 
public: Be it 

Resolved, That programs be adopted to 
enable employees to learn more about cur- 
rent issues and their effect on rural elec- 
trification, that each system be urged to pro- 
vide each employee with information, in- 
cluding the State paper, Rural Electrifica- 
tion magazine, and the Minuteman news- 
letter. 

WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Whereas the future of our rural electric 
systems and the purpose for which they were 
organized and developed depends in large 
part on the support of all members, both 
men and women: Be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the principle of 
intensive, coordinated efforts of rural elec- 
tric women in developing effective public 
relations activities at local, State, and Na- 
tional levels; and that we urge cooperatives 
and State associations to give individual sup- 
port to the objectives of the women’s pro- 
gram as adopted by the national board of 
directors. 

RAD 

Whereas every rural electric system, being 
the service organization of its member- 
owners, has a special concern in the welfare 
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of its community and in the area develop- 
ment program: Be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our support of 
RAD programs which show impres- 
sive results in revitalizing rural communities, 
but which continue to be needed in the de- 
cline of rural America’s economic and social 
institutions is to be reversed; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our position in 
support of the principles that REA should 
continue to make section 5 loans which 
meet all legal and administrative require- 
ments and when such loans contribute to 
the economic well-being of the service areas 
of rural electric systems. 

MEETING THE BIG OFFENSIVE 


Whereas the commercial electric utilities 
of the United States and their allies have 
mounted the most intensive and antirural 
electric campaign in history, and have made 
it unquestionably clear that their objective 
is complete domination of the electric power 
industry in this country; and 

Whereas this aganda is aimed at 
denying the right of rural electrics to gen- 
erate their own power, the right to continue 
to serve areas pioneered by rural electrics 
which now appear profitable to the com- 
mercial power companies, and the right to 
integrate with other cooperatives, public and 
municipal power supply sources for the bene- 
fit of all consumers: Be it 

Resolved, That we carry the facts about 
the rural electrification program to the en- 
tire Nation through our TNT program and 
expanded public relations activities; that 
this program be planned, organized, directed 
and promoted for the greatest effectiveness 
with the funds made available; that such 
materials be prepared for use by the local 
systems as would help them to carry the 
facts to the people in their local areas; and 
that the program be supported by voluntary 
annual contributions of 10 cents per member 
on a 3-year pledge basis from NRECA mem- 
ber systems. 

SOUTH CAROLINA SELLOUT OFFER 


Whereas three South Carolina power com- 
panies in a grandstand offer recently sought 
to eliminate all the electric co-ops in the 
State by offering to buy them at book value: 
Be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee of the Senate to investigate the 
South Carolina rural electric sellout sought 
by the power companies of that State; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the 150,000 South 
Carolinians who now own and operate the 
rural electric co-ops of the State to stand 
fast against this scheme to take their or- 
ganizations away from them. 

INVESTIGATIONS 


Whereas studies indicate the power com- 
panies are overcharging their consumers 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year; and 

Whereas these same companies have ac- 
quired vast tax subsidies, the latest of which 
is the 3-percent tax credit and they are now 
seeking legislation to make it mandatory for 
them to pass this tax credit bonus on to 
their stockholders rather than to their con- 
sumers: Be it 

Resolved, That since regulatory agencies 
either do not have the authority or the will 
to do anything about reducing the power 
company overcharges and tax subsidies, we 
urge the Congress to investigate and pass 
appropriate legislation to curb these abuses. 

EXPORTING THE REA PATTERN 


Whereas since the signing of the AID con- 
tract in President Kennedy’s office on Novem- 
ber 1, 1962, rural electric personnel have 
participated in developing rural electric 
cooperatives in 10 Latin American countries 
and very soon will do the same in 6 other 
Latin American countries: Be it 
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Resolved, That we commend the rural elec- 
tric men and women from our various sys- 
tems who have participated in this program 
to spread the principles of cooperation so that 
men of the free world may learn to work to- 
gether for greater social and economic de- 
velopment and may know a better way of life 
which will strengthen the security of our 
country, improve the image of the rural elec- 
trification program and also enable those 


cooperatives new ideas 
which will strengthen the operation of their 
systems; and be it further 
Resolved, That we urge every system to 
contribute to this program through permit- 
ting their managers and key employees to 
make themselves available for periods of 
oversea service and to determine material 
which they have outgrown which may be 
made available to these rural electric co- 
operatives in the newly developing coun- 
tries of the world. 
SUPPORT 


Whereas recent experiences in the legis- 
latures and the Congress demonstrate that 
our friends who fight for our program are 
under increasing attack from our opponents; 
be it 

Resolved, That co-ops in each State and 
district begin to explore what may be ap- 
propriately and effectively done through po- 
litical action to support those who back our 
program. 

APPRECIATION 

Resolved, That we commend our region V 
State directors, Harold S. Huey, Lawrence C. 
Cole, and Herbert Moeller; NRECA General 
Manager Clyde T. Ellis and his staff for the 
fine work they have done in the past year 
and give them a vote of confidence for the 
next year. 

Resolved, That we express our sincere ap- 
preciation to all who have contributed to 
the success of this meeting—the many in- 
dividuals, associations, organizations, agen- 
cies, the press, the hotels, and our host, the 
Association of Illinois Electric Cooperatives. 


Back to Righteous Path 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr, Speaker, in this 
day when the news is filled with com- 
munistic propaganda and many persons 
are becoming alarmed as to the position 
this country is taking with respect to 
fighting communism, I feel it quite timely 
to call to the attention of the Members 
an editorial which appeared in the Rock 
Island Argus under date of Monday, No- 
vember 4, 1963, This editorial very suc- 
cinctly points out one of the things 
many of us have been trying to say 
here in the Congress that some consider- 
ation should be given to bring to the at- 
tention of the American people the effect 
of the Supreme Court ruling with respect 
to prayer in our schools. There is pres- 
ently pending in the Congress a proposal 
to revise the Constitution so as to per- 
mit prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools. The distinguished gentleman 
from New York, Congressman BECKER, 
has on numerous occasions brought this 
matter to the attention of the Congress 
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and I am pleased to lend my support in 
his efforts to bring about the adoption of 
his resolution so that this amendment to 
the Constitution might be submitted to 
the respective States for their approval. 
I congratulate this progressive news- 
paper for the stand they have taken. 
The editorial follows: 


Back To RIGHTEOUS PATH 
The main underlying purpose of most of 


Yet a sure proposal for doing this, by di- 
recting the Nation along the righteous course 
charted for it by our forebears, has aroused 
little interest. 

It is a proposal to revise the U.S. Con- 
stitution so as to permit prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools. Adoption of 
an amendment would require approval by 
two-thirds of Congress and ratification by 
three-fourths of the States. 

Religion was knocked out of the schools 
last year by the Court’s ruling that religious 
reading violated the principle of church and 
state separation. This was a tortuous in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, which says: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

Drafters of the Constitution were devout 
men, who repeatedly called on God for guid- 
ance, Their intent could be carried out by 
adoption of an amendment stating: Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting the rec- 
ognition of an established church of any 
denomination, sect, or religious association.” 

The significance of religion in the training 
of young Americans is brought home force- 
fully by Bella Dodd, prominent New York 
attorney and educator, in the November is- 
sue of Guideposts. A former leader of com- 
munism in this country, she saw how the 
want of religious principles drove Commu- 
nists to their destructive tactics. 

“Our school years are our most impression- 
able,” she says. “Eliminating the concept of 
God from education leaves the student with 
no basis for determining right and 
wrong. * * * American youngsters between 
7 and 21 spend more waking hours at school 
and school activities than they do at home 
and church combined. They need more— 
not less—emphasis on spiritual values in 
school.” 

People who agree with her should write 
their Senators and Representatives in Wash- 
ington, Let’s get this amendment moving. 
Let's get the country back on the righteous 
path charted for it by the Founding Fathers. 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth—Part V 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include part 5 
of a series appearing in the September 
14, 1963, issue of Human Events contain- 
ing a review of Victor Lasky’s book 
“J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth”: 
KENNEDY Swircees Views on Ixe’s KOREA 

Vistr—Part V 

On January 3, 1953, after taking the 
oath of office as a US. Senator, John F. 
Kennedy took his seat in the very last 
row behind the Democratic contingent. 

Six weeks later he began to complain, 
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“There is nothing lower in Washington 
than a young member of the minority party 
in the Senate,” he said. 

The fact that he had scored a truly sen- 
sational victory over Cabot Lodge, one of 
Eisenhower's stanchest lieutenants, in the 
face of a Republican landslide was clouded 
by charges that his father had bought him 
the Senate seat, 

In his first statement following his elec- 
tion, Senator-elect Kennedy pledged a con- 
tinued fight against communism both at 
home and abroad. In addition, he praised 
President-elect Eisenhower's decision to vis- 
it Korea—a decision which during the cam- 
paign Kennedy had faulted as a propaganda 
stunt. In fact, he had said that Republican 
promises to end the Korean war would in- 
evitably lead to a Communist attack on 
Alaska and World War IJI, 

Now, Kennedy said he was glad Elsen- 
hower was going to Korea because, after a 
firsthand study, the new President could 
decide on the desirability of using Chinese 
Nationalist troops and perhaps even Japa- 
nese forces against the Communist forces. 
(In Paris, several weeks later, Kennedy 
urged the United States to take “the risk of 
permitting Japanese rearmament.”) 

SNUBS TRUMAN 

This was a period in which Kennedy re- 
peatedly and publicly sympathized with 
Eisenhower in the numerous problems the 
President had inherited from the Truman 
administration. Moreover, he took the line 
that the Eisenhower landslide was inevit- 
able what with the Democrats having been 
in power for 20 years. “However partisan you 

are,” he told a Baltimore Democratic dinner 
in in March 1953, “you cannot deny that it had 
to come to the Democrats.” 

Invited to address the Kansas Democratic 
Club at Harry S Truman's invitation, Ken- 
nedy couldn't find the time. “I have felt be- 
ing new to the job that I should confine my- 
self completely to it.“ he wrote to Truman. 
And Truman replied that he understood. 
But still, some people thought, a new Sen- 
ator should not have been so ptory 
about rejecting an invitation from a former 
President of the United States. 

It was another of those little things which 
Harry Truman would not forget when Jack 
Kennedy came calling for help in obtaining 
the presidential nomination. 

It was not all work for the tall, tanned 
and handsome lawmaker—at 35, one of the 
youngest elected to the august Senate. 
What with his numerous—though casual— 
dates, the gossip-h society columnists 
were having a field day speculating on the 
identity of the future Mrs. Kennedy. “Many 
women have hopefully concluded that Ken- 
nedy needs looking after,” according to an 
article in the Saturday Evening Post. “In 
thelr opinion, he is, as a young millionaire 
Senator, just about the most eligible bache- 
lor in the United States—and the least Justi- 
fiable one.” 

COURTSHIP OF JACKIE 

However, the “gay, young bachelor” was 
already courting his future wife. Kennedy 
had first met Jacqueline Lee Bouvier at a 
Long Island wedding in 1948. But things 
only got serious when they were invited to 
dinner at the home of Charles Bartlett, 
Washington r ae for the Chatta- 
nooga Times. was in 1951 and the 
courtship—what with Jack running for the 
Senate and all that—was, in Jacqueline’s 
words, “very spasmodic.” 

The cameo-faced beauty was born July 
28, 1929, in Long Island's Southampton Hos- 
pital—a fact duly noted in New Tork's so- 
ciety columns. Her father John Bouvier III 
was a darkly handsome stockbroker who cut 
a dashing figure around New York and, be- 
cause of his year-round suntan, was known 
variously as “Black Jack,” “the Black Or- 
chid,” and “the Sheik.” 
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The Bouviers were rich, Catholic, socially 
impeccable and so Republican that Jacque- 
line Kennedy once confessed that all through 
her childhood she confused Franklin D. 
Roosevelt with the devil. In 1939, the as- 
sured, secure pattern of the Bouvier girls 
was shattered when their parents called them 
in to tell them, sadly, that they had decided 
to separate. The following year they were 
divorced. Two years later, Janet Bouvier 
married Hugh D. Auchincloss, a Washington 
broker. “Black Jack,” who died in 1957, nev- 
er remarried, 

Fresh from his senatorial victory, Kennedy 
resumed his courtship with vigor. For 6 
months Jack campaigned tirelessly for Jac- 
queline’s hand, in and out of dinner parties, 
art theaters and movie houses and at hunt 
breakfasts up and down the east coast. 

On September 12, 1953, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy and Jacqueline Lee Bouvier were 
married by Boston's Cardinal (then Arch- 
bishop) Cushing in a picture-book extrava- 
ganza in Newport that, thanks to the so- 
ciety columnists in attendance, was well 
publicized as the social event of the year. 
There were 700 guests at the nuptial mass, 
ranging from Marion Davies to Alfred 
Gwynne Vanderbilt, and 900 at the recep- 
tion. All of Kennedy's colleagues in the 
Senate had been invited. 

Life with Jack was not all orange blossoms. 
Naturally enough, Kennedy was utterly ab- 
sorbed by politics. He ate politics, drank 
politics, and slept politics. And he was al- 
ways traveling. “I was alone almost every 
weekend while Jack traveled the country 
making speeches,” she once recalled. “It 
was all wrong.” 

Then there were the Kennedys themselves. 
She had had a taste of life with the clan in 
the period before her marriage. There was 
touch football at Hyannis Port; loud pro- 
nunciamentos from Joseph P. Kennedy; and 
blissful sails on Jack's sloop Victura with her 
filance—accompanied by a Life photographer. 

BRUSH WITH DEATH 


Jacqueline nearly lost her husband in 
the first year of their marriage. Kennedy's 
back had begun to hurt more and more. 
“That metal plate they had put into his 
spine after the war had never healed over,” 
a close friend said. “You could look into an 
open hole in his back and see it,” In the 
final months of the 1954 session, he hobbled 
around on crutches. 

In October 1954, the Senator entered Man- 
hattan's Hospital for special surgery, where 
Dr. Philip Wilson headed a medical team that 
performed a double-fusion on his spine. A 
second operation— the details of which were 
never officially made public—was performed 
near a kidney. Twice his entire family was 
summoned to his bedside because it was 
feared he was near death; twice he rallied. 
Just before Christmas he was flown— flat on 
his back—to his father’s home in Palm 
Beach. In mid-February 1955, he was back 
in the hospital for another operation. 
he received the last rites of the Catholic 
Church, and again members of his family 
prayed for him outside the operating room. 
8 the plate was removed success- 


5 to Paul Martin. Washington bu- 
reau chief of the Gannett newspapers, the 
Kennedy case at the time was described in 
the American Medical Association's Archives 
of Surgery, Volume 71, 1955, in an article 
called “Management of Adrenocortical In- 
sufficientcy During Surgery.” Written by 
four New York doctors, including Dr. Wilson 
who performed the surgical operation, the 
article reported: 

“A man 37 years of age had Addison's dis- 
ease for 7 years. He had been managed 
fairly successfully for several years on a 
program of desoxycortcosterone acetate pel- 
lets of 150 milligram, implanted every 3 
months and cortisone in doses of 25 milli- 
grams, dally orally. 
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“Owing to a back injury, he had a great 
deal of pain which intefered with his daily 
routine. Orthopedic consultation suggested 
that he might be helped by a lumbo-sacral 
fusion together with a sacroiliac fusion. 

“Because of the severe degree of trauma 
involved in these operations, and because of 
the patient’s adronocortical insufficiency due 
to Addison's disease, it was deemed danger- 
ous to proceed with these operations.” 

A team of doctors versed in endocrinology 
and surgical physiology was assembled to help 
in management of the patient before, during, 
and after the operation. The AMA report 
concluded: 

“This case is noteworthy because des- 
oxycorticosterone provided a checkrein on 
the tendency to develop salt loss and arterial 
hypertension, Desoxycorticosterone, it will 
be recalled, is an adrenocortical-like steroid 
that permits reabsorption of salt in the kid- 
neys so that urinary salt loss is minimized. 

“Though this patient had marked adreno- 
cortical insufficiency, though the magnitude 
of his surgery was great and though compli- 
cations ensued postoperatively, this patient 
had a smooth tive course insofar 
as no Addisonian crisis ever developed.” 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 


This was the blackest period in Kennedy’s 
life. As he lay flat on his back, not knowing 
whether he would ever walk again, Jacqueline 
did her best to cheer him up. She was for- 
ever bringing fresh surprises—from balloons 
which he could shoot down with a popgun to 
Grace Kelly herself, in person. On February 
25, 1955, he left the hospital to fiy back to 
Florida. His convalescence was slow, pain- 
ful, and marked by intermittent depression. 
His mental state began to worry his aids 
and family. 

It was then, Kennedy later recounted, that 
he got a letter from a 90-year-old bedridden 
woman in Cape Cod who told him “not to 
waste away feeling sorry for yourself, young 
man. Keep busy. Do all the things you've 
never had time to do.” 

It was this letter, Kennedy said, that 
prompted him to write Profiles in Courage. 
With the help of a steady stream of books 
from the Library of Congress during his con- 
valescence, memorandums and advice from 
several historians incl Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., and Jules David, and the “invalu- 
able assistance in the assembly and prepara- 
tion of the material” by his “research asso- 
ciate” Theodore Sorensen, John F. Kennedy 
had a Pulitzer Prize winning best seller on 
his hands, 


Challenge to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department dismissal of Otto F. 
Otepka, its Chief Security Evaluations 
Officer, is a serious blow to the internal 
security of the United States. It is also 
a direct and grave challenge to the au- 
thority of the Congress. 

Although this action is the outgrowth 
of Mr. Otepka’s appearance before the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
other body, it would be the ultimate in 
naiveté to suppose that the House of 
Representatives is merely a mildly inter- 
ested bystander, 

The threat to the investigative prerog- 
atives of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities implicit in the State 
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Department action is undeniable. For 
that matter, the threa to the investiga- 
tive activities of any committee of Con- 
gress in any area of legislative or over- 
sight responsibility is equally obvious. 

In this connection, I recall the pledge 
given by the President of the United 
States in his first state of the Union 
message, January 30, 1961, in which he 
declared: 

For my part, I shall withhold from neither 
the Congress nor the people any fact or re- 
port, past, present or future, which is nec- 


for an informed Judgment of our con- - 


duct and hazards. 


Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune: 


WILL SENATE FICHT? 


The State Department has shown its con- 
tempt for the prerogatives of the Senate and 
its indifference to security risks within its 
own ranks by dismissing its chief security 
evaluations officer. It did so in the face 
of a direct warning carried by a member of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
to Secretary of State Rusk. 

The victim of the purge, Otto F. Otepka, 
is a veteran of 27 years of Government serv- 
ice. For the last 10 years he has been the 
man who gives security clearances to State 
Department employees. So well and efficient- 
ly did he perform, that in 1958 he was award- 
ed the State Department's meritorious sery- 
ice award, 

But, as Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, has 
said, in the topsy-turvy world of the State 
Department, the idea is to catch the cop 
and not the culprit. So charges were brought 
against Otepka for having engaged in con- 
duct unbecoming a diplomatic officer— 
namely, in collaborating with the Senate Se- 
curity Subcommittee. He was accused of 
having disclosed secret Department docu- 
ments to Senators. 

In the Department it was said that ee 
ka “is out of step with the times.” 
spokesman remarked, “We are not writen 
hunting any more. We have no security 
risks, and he knows it.“ The Senate sub- 
committee’s reaction is one of skepticism. 
Its investigation of Department wirepulling 
to picture Castro as the liberator of Cuba 
and not as a Communist hardly persuaded 
it that there’s nothing kinky in the Depart- 
ment. 

It has since been trying to evaluate the 
security or lack of them, in the 
Department. It was hampered by a De- 
partment order, issued under the cloak of 
“executive privilege,” directing that State 
Department officials remain away from the 
subcommittee and give it no information. 
Otepka freely cooperated with the subcom- 
mittee. 

Chairman EastLanp of the subcommittee 
commented, The powers of Congress are at 
stake, and I intend to protect Mr. Otepka 
by every means at my command against 
accusations which complain, in effect, that 
he told the truth when asked to do so by a 
Senate subcommittee.” 

There can be no doubt that this case re- 
fiects an intention by the Kennedy admin- 
istration to conduct a purge of patriots. The 
subcommittee feels that the often misused 
doctrine of executive privilege can be claimed 
only by the President, not by any bureaucrat 
who feels like thwarting Congress. We trust 
that the Senate will press this central point, 
for if it lets the issue go by default, Congress 
will soon find itself hamstrung by the bu- 
reaucracy in looking into any facet of public 
business whatsoever. It would be salutary 
if it invoked its powers to punish for con- 
tempt. 

Meanwhile, it should exert its utmost efforts 
to safeguard Mr. Otepka’s career through 
avenues of appeal which ultimately permit 
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reviews of his case by Secretary Rusk and 
President Kennedy. We have no great faith 
that there will be sympathy for Mr. Otepka 
in any of these quarters, for it is obvious 
the administration was out to get him, and 
did. These are the kind of rewards a loyal 
American can expect from a crowd which can 
always find excuses for Khrushchev or Tito, 
but none for a vigorous anti-Communist, 


Clarence Adler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
noted pianist Clarence Adler recently 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of his 
participation in the musical life of New 
York and the United States. A pianist, 
teacher, and composer of outstanding 
ability and distinction, who has appeared 
with major American and European 
orchestras, he has taken his musician- 
ship beyond the concert stage in order to 
enhance public appreciation of the fine 
art of chamber music and enriched its 
development. His devotion to the service 
of bringing good music to the people has 
provided a notable contribution to the 
musical life of New York City and has 
won him the respect and affection of all 
who have known him. For the occasion 
of this anniversary, a book of tributes to 
Clarence Adler has been published. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record from this 
book the tribute by the renowned writer, 
Fannie Hurst, entitled, “A Sketch of 
Clarence Adler.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SKETCH OF CLARENCE ADLER 
(By Fannie Hurst) 

Musically speaking, Clarence Adler has 
many faces. Over a period of 50 years of 
achievement in related fields his name, to 
coin a word, is written into “musicana” as 
outstanding pianist, musicologist, and 
teacher. 

In this age of narrowing specialization, it 
is not given to many to rise to three-pronged 
eminence both at home and abroad. 

In not one of the fields in which he excels 
has he proved a flash in the pan. 

The Adler story begins in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where his virtuosity won him a scholarship 
at the Cincinnati College of Music at the 
age of 11, no mean accomplishment in a 
city with a long and erudite history of mu- 
sical appreciation. 

After 3 years at the College of Music, his 
story quickens. Young Adler appears fre- 
quently in recitals and as soloist with or- 
chestras. Then on to Berlin in 1905 to study 
with Leopold Godowsky. A few weeks after 
his arrival, American-boy-making-good finds 
himself participating in the Silver Jubilee 
Concert of renowned cellist Anton Hekking, 
an occasion destined to become his gangway 
to a 5-year stay in Europe instead of the 
12 months his funds would have permitted. 
Two years later he was to succeed Arthur 
Schnabel as pianist of the Hekking Trio, 
achieving the tour de force of mastering in 
one season 20 chamber music works, all of 
them unfamiliar to him. 

Then back to his hometown, but by now 
it is boy-into-man, and after 3 years of 
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development in the Midwest city of his be- 

back to New York and opportunity 
to identify himself with the great Rafael 
Joseffy. 

In 1913 by the rule of hard work and 
relentless tenacity, Adler makes his chamber 
music debut (a field in which he was to 
excel), with the Kneisel Quartette; next in 
line his orchestral debut under the baton 
of Walter Damrosch, then on to the piano 
faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, later 
to become the Juilliard School of Music. 

The chronological telling of the brilliant 
progress of a young man out of the Middle 
West reads glibly, but does not reveal the 
behind-the-scenes application, intensity, 
and dedication that energized Adler, or the 
compulsion that has lived with him through 
50 years of achievement. 

If the fanatic sometimes goes overboard, it 
should be borne in mind that it is the fanatic 
who makes the world go around and who has 
never swerved from the vision and the 


By that definition, Adler is like that, te- 
nacity of purpose stalking beside him every 
toiling mile of the way. I doubt if he ever 
had time to speculate on the role this 
thing called luck may have played in his 
destiny. Those who for one reason or an- 
other have loitered too long on their way 
to their goal, or who have tried and failed, 
find solace in the philosophy of luck. 

“If luck is with you, and you know the 
right people, you're in.” 

I doubt if Adler ever reckoned with luck, 
although he did enjoy one stroke of what 
might be termed very good luck, his ca- 
pacity for a 10-, 15-, of if need be, even 
24-hour workday. Obviously he has been 
able to pass along this torch of dedication to 
the job, as attested by the number of his 
pupils who are nationally and international- 
ly known. It requires a piano teacher of 
fortitude and more, to have presented a 
group of his pupils in performance of all the 
Mozart piano concerti for 28 consecutive 
broadcasts. 

His career adds up to one such tour de 
force after another. A recognized author- 
ity of Mozart, he played all of the great port- 
folio of 28 concerti over radio, Eddy Brown 
conducting also 14 of the same series at 
Town Hall, conducted by Leon Barzin, thus 
evoking a public response that highlighted a 
mass hunger for music by the masters, in- 
terpreted by masters of interpretation. 

Even this add-up of honors, honorary de- 
grees, pianistic, and teaching eminence, 
somehow fall short of conveying the whole 
man, There is a fourth prong to the Adler 
success. Adler, the human being. He is a 
generally liked as a man as he is admired as 
an artist. 

A man against the background of his home 
can be even more revealing than an artist 
on the platform. Adler's home reflects just 
what it is, the warm and genial background 
of a long and happy marriage, a lovely wife, 
their only child Richard, a successful light 
opera librettist and composer. 

The ink flöws easily when writing of a good 
life in the 50th year of teaching, concertiz- 
ing, and “that something more.” 


Relocation or Renewal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following article which appeared in 
the June 15, 1963, edition of the New 
Republic. The tragic cultural, economic, 
and social consequences of an ill-advised 
urban redevelopment plan have been re- 
peated over and over again across the 
Nation. To drive the lower economic 
groups from substandard areas in our 
cities does not solve problems, it just re- 
moves them to another section of the 
city. We cannot continue to ignore the 
fact that human beings are living in 
these areas. 

Miss Colebrook, the author, is a Boston 
social worker and has had much experi- 
ence in dealing with those who become 
dislocated due to urban redevelopment. 
Slums are as much a condition of mind 
as they are geographic areas; our job 
must include changing this condition of 
mind along with its location. 

The article follows: 


PEOPLE OF THE SLUMS 
I. RELOCATION OR RENEWAL? 
(By Joan Colebrook) 

(Norx.— Joan Colebrook was born in Aus- 
tralia and is the author of two novels, “All 
That Seemed Final” and “The Northerner.” 
She now lives in Cambridge, Mass., where she 
has been engaged in social work.) 

This is being written in Boston, where 
$225 million of public funds has been ear- 
marked for urban renewal, and where the 
wrecker’s balls are swinging to and fro, bat- 
tering at unwanted walls. We can be sure 
that buildings will fall, but the many-mil- 
lion-dollar question remains—what kind of 
city will rise in their stead? How is this 
demolition to bring life to a slum? And 
where is the idea which will shape such a 
great opportunity? 

In one Boston area slated for immediate 
demolition and eventual renewal, everything 
has proceeded according to plan; alarming 
statistics have been quoted, public hearings 
have served their purpose, the area has been 
declared “decadent and substandard,” notices 
have been sent out to tenants that the city 
is now their landlord. Like scared and be- 
wildered animals, the dispossessed are being 
flushed out of their holes. 

One can see how necessary it was, for it is 
as if a sharp knife had sliced off the front of 
the blocks of houses. g stairways are 
revealed, desolate hallways redolent of dirt 
and urine, mysterious rooms kept by seldom- 
appearing tenants and locked by huge pad- 
locks. The houses have been cut up into 
inadequate apartments. Plaster is cracked, 
window sashes are rotting, heat is inade- 
quate, rats abound. The repair man from 
the tenant office (each area slated for demo- 
lition has an office set up to receive tenant's 
rent) has had to go out twice in 1 day to 
see what he can do about a flooded base- 
ment apartment, where Mrs. Alice Lacey, the 
half-blind Negro woman who exists on dis- 
ability, is still crying, a patch of dirty cloth 
Screwed up in her hand. Down the street 
comes Sweet Betsy”—who lives in a nearby 


attic and whose private traumas are new . 


the public property of us all. Large, unbut- 
toned, her rope of greyish-brown hair hang- 
ing down her back, she seems to have thrown 
an old coat over her nightgown and rushed 
out into the street without pausing to think, 
gathering up on the way a package of cream 
cheese and a handful of saltines. She is eat- 
ing as she walks—"I didn't even have break- 
fast,” she tells me reproachfully, and her 
large vague eyes express a primitive terror, 
a fear not quite explained by her complaint 
that the pipes have been leaking in her 
bathroom. 


“Tl get a house—don't worry,“ she de- 
clares defiantly, oh, III get a house. That 
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place is not fit to live in. Not a moment's 
rest to be got, dear.” Her face crumples up, 
and one knows that her endless story will go 
on and on—the leaking pipes, the frayed 
window ropes, the stopped-up bath, the de- 
linquent boys at the mailbox. But there is 
always that sudden shift. See this pulse 
in my throat?” she questions tearfully, pull- 
ing further open her already gaping coat, 
“I showed it to them in there. ‘They’ could 
see it,” (‘They’ are the employees in the 
tenant office); it's beating too fast, dear.“ 
She nods mournfully, as if now that we see 
the full significance of her need, some ac- 
tion must be forthcoming. 

Urban renewal means that we are to tear 
down, along with most of the buildings in 
th demolition area, the house which “Sweet 
Betsy” complains of. But at the same time 
it means that we are to get rid of—"“relo- 
cate” is the word— Sweet Betsy“ herself, 
whose constant trips to the rent office to 
speak of pipes, rats or baths are really moti- 
vated by a long-dead hope that somebody 
cares about her. This old Ophelia of the 
slums is constantly on the verge of senile 
confusion. But through this confusion there 
has penetrated, like a ray of light, the cer- 
tainty that her lot will be bettered. She 
tells the social workers that she has found, 
alone and unaided, the “perfect” apartment, 
She reports that it has a refrigerator (at 
present she has none, and she keeps her 
food in an unsanitary condition on the 
kitchen shelf), and that it costs $80 a month 
(Betsy's total income per month is $115). 
We, the social workers, point out that if she 
pays $80 a month for rent and something 
for medicine and fares to the hospital, she 
will have little more than $5 a week for 
food—but she counters this by saying that 
she already pays extra for electricity. It is 
clear that each trip to the rent office and 
the relocation staff, has little to do with 
her apartment; rather it is the temporary 
coming-alive of one of the “disadvantaged” 
(Planner Catherine Bauer Wurster's phrase). 

We have many “disadvantaged” in the 
core of our cities. The slum pattern is 
worsening in almost all of our major urban 
areas, This is partly because middle-class 
whites are flocking to the suburbs (Paul 
Goodman's deadly dormitories), and south- 
ern Negroes, Puerto Ricans, poor whites and 
unemployed are taking their place in the 
heart of the city. These in-migrants who 
cannot fend for themselves, psychologically, 
culturally or financially are susceptible to 
illness, crime, exploitation and government 
aid, so that they swell the hard core of 
problem familles already in the area. This 
has been well publicized and documented, 
as has the consequent swelling of the racial 
ghetto and the creation of new ones. Buf- 
falo, N.Y., saw 13,000 whites move out to the 
suburbs, even while 14,000 Negroes moved 
into the city. In Boston, during the last 10 
years, the Negro population in the two ma- 
jor ghetto areas, Roxbury-North Dorchester 
and the South End, has increased until it 
is half the entire Negro population of the 
States. In these areas, sometimes slapbang- 
up against the civic centers, juvenile de- 
linquency is endemic, crime and prostitution 
increase, the health situation is poor, em- 
battled schools report a constant turnover 
and increase in dropouts. The slums are 
not only getting bigger, they are getting 
tougher. 

The solution is said to be urban renewal, 
and it is true that urban renewal tends to 
bring new high-income housing and new 
business into the city. But this is only one 
of its tendencies. With the decision to 
renew an area and the subsequent human 
upheaval, immense social problems are laid 
bare, problems which are not on the agenda 
and do not fit neatly into the calendar 
set up by the authorities. Although the 
declaration of the national housing policy 
of the 81st Congress clearly stated its pur- 
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pose—to remedy the serious housing short- 
age, to eliminate substandard housing 
through the clearance of slums, to provide 
a suitable environment for every American 
family—these noble aims seem to have been 
lost in the shuffie. 

Farewell to community 


Henry James described American cities in 
1910 as “heaped industrial battlefields” and 
he worried about their lack or organic social 
relations. From that time on, the dwarfing 
of the individual proceeded far beyond the 
architectural. The impersonality of the 
gridiron block was quadrupled by the high- 
rise apartment and intensified still further 
by the breakup of the family, the disor- 
ganization of the community, and the mo- 
bility of the population. That which con- 
serves and nourishes in cities became so 
rare that whole generations failed to ex- 
perience it. Perhaps it is this arbitrary 
disappearance of community, which ex- 
Plains the delinquency Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy says will become almost 
unbeatable” by 1970. 

Environment is obviously the crux of the 
matter, but we must ask ourselves to what 
extent urban renewal can deal with this 
question of environment, and to what ex- 
tent it is simply pushing problems around, 
rearranging them in the wake of new high- 
ways and million dollar schols. It is ad- 
mirable that the public conscience has de- 
termined to eradicate these gray areas, but 
it is wise to be skeptical as the forces of 
change struggle with the Herculean task. 
Housing and social health cannot be 
separated. In these grim and unattractive 
slums, consolidated as they have been over 
the last 20 years, social and educational aid 
is now needed upon a large and imaginative 
scale, not only to be in keeping with demo- 
cratic values, but to save upon an immense 
social loss. Welfare agencies, with inade- 
quate funds, and inadequate concepts, have 
long worked against heavy odds, and have 
almost too great an investment to realize 
that they are trying to socialwork what has 
already been socially worked. For beyond 
the bad housing, the crime and the path- 
ology, these areas have been cut off from 
the lifegiving fow of world ideas, from 
leadership, from the source of movement 
which is so important a part of the city 
picture. Here in the cultural ghetto there 
is an enormous and vast ignorance—an 
ignorance which canot be dispelled by a 
handful of unsupported social workers. In 
such areas we find few professionals, few 
teachers, few skilled workmen and few self- 
educators. Ideas do not circulate. Civic in- 
ertia abounds and civic know-how is limited. 
No traveler comes to these slums (as he 
comes to the university communities) intent 
on lecturing, sharing experiences, leaving be- 
hind fertilizing ideas, Newcomers here are 
generally bewildered strangers, alco- 
holics, criminals in flight or the needy rela- 
tives of residents. There is a dearth of book- 
shops, a dearth of decent places to eat, a 
dearth of flourishing business enterprise— 
but likewise a plethora of liquor stores, pool 
rooms, rescue missions, secondhand shops. 

At the Settlement House, a little girl of 6 
is having an art class and she paints innu- 
merable dark houses, wet scarlet 
into them and explaining that this is “blood 
vomited up by old men who sleep on the 
stairs.” A promiscuous teenage girl tells 
her counselor that her seducer has seduced 
her two sisters before her, Fatalistically she 
sees her own seduction as inevitable. A boy 
who broke the legs of a Puerto Rican with a 
baseball bat explains to the worker that the 
cop didn't press him because the cop didn't 
like spics either. In all three cases the 
narrow knowledge becomes truth, the credo 
quia absurdum of the slums. Doorways are 
not Just doorways; they are places where old 
drunks creep to sleep at night. Seduction is 
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familial. Racial prejudice is as much a part 
of the policeman as of the teenager. 

If this heathen-like darkness is to be com- 
bated, it would be cheaper and more effective 
to try to do it by implanting in the environ- 
ment varied intellectual and human re- 
sources than it would be to change the whole 
physical face of the slums. The urban re- 
newal law expressed a determination to pro- 
vide a decent environment for every Ameri- 
can family, yet it is only too evident that 
commercial interests, real estate groups and 
big contractors have found a ready source of 
profit in the physical changeover, and that 
the idea of urban renewal (in the real sense 
of “renewal'') has been subverted. It is not 
that new housing should not be built, but 
rather that the renewers should so concen- 
trate upon an area as to have some reason- 
able hope of solving problems where they 
stand. Instead of getting rid of the trouble- 
some human elements, the chronic problem 
families, the drifting alcoholics, and the 
anonymous poor, the planners should plan 
around. them, and import new residents to 
balance them. Unintelligent dispersal in- 
evitably means that the more helpless relo- 
catees contribute to bad housing elsewhere, 
whereas holding this element in their neigh- 
borhoods would mean that substandard 
housing could be, if gradually, eliminated. 
That a slum might grow slowly into health 
by spotbuilding and by the infusion of cura- 
tive and educational elements is a concept 
opposed to laissez-faire dispersal; but it is a 
concept which has not yet been tried out. 
No single slum area in the country has so far 
been subjected to such an experiment. 


New ghettos for old slums 


One thing seems to have been forgotten, 
and this applies as much to American cities 
in general as it does to slums: However, 
varied the patterns suggested by planners— 
the galaxy, the dispersed, the core, the star, 
the ring—the requirements of living must re- 
main somewhat the same. Citizens need 
adequate leadership, protection by law, ma- 
terial supplies, intercommunication, cul- 
tural advantages, and a manageable world. 
This last most of all, for the cult of bigness 
oppresses. Part of the yearly trend toward 
the suburbs was to search for the small vil- 
lage again, for the community in which the 
human being could play an effective role. In 
the slums where the social picture is one of 
disorganization, the people are more than 
ever separated from the factors which con- 
trol their destiny. “Planning,” while it pro- 
vides us with buildings, is apt to do away 
with what little soeial organization exists, 
rather than to strengthen the concept of 
neighborhood. 

Our Government has voted millions for 
slum clearance and for the elimination of 
substandard housing, and not only have new 
slums developed but new ghettos also. 
Charles Abrams commented in the January 
1963, issue of Commentary that, “With the 
advent of urban renewal after 1949 * * + 
racial discrimination with Federal blessing 
took on an additional form in the wholesale 
eviction of Negroes from footholds they had 
established in the cities. Negroes constitut- 
ed more than 70 percent of those displaced 
from their homes to make room for more 
expensive housing, and a high percentage 
of the remaining 30 percent were Puerto Ri- 
cans, orientals, or other minorities.” 

In most cities the dispossessed low-income 
and minority families have had no recourse 
but to move into nearby marginal areas. An 
excellent example of this forced moving was 
found in Woodlawn in Chicago, when an area 
built for 25,000 residents suddenly found it- 
self bulging with 82,000. It is symptomatic 
that in the present exodus from Washing- 
ton Park in Boston, Negro families are al- 
ready beginning to give new directions to 
the North Dorchester ghetto, and in New 
Haven, supposedly the “pride of planning,” 
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the old ghetto at Oak Street has been born 
anew at Dixswell Avenue. The Rhode Island 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights says in its annual (1963) re- 
port that discrimination against Negroes in 
Rhode Island is worse than it has ever been, 
while urban renewal programs have much in- 
tensified Providence ghettos. Although it 
must be recognized that the reason behind 
all this is more than racial, it may be con- 
siderably harder to disperse the new ghettos 
than to disperse the old slums. 

In general, low-income and minority fami- 
lies have been displaced without adequate 
choice of new housing. As one example 
among many, the West End renewal project 
in Boston displaced 3,075 families who paid 
a median gross rental of $43 monthly. Al- 
though the authority stated that the fami- 
lies displaced would have first preference 
in the new dwelling units, rentals for the 
new apartments were $175 to $250 a month. 

In the specific local situation (Boston), 
5,300 families and 3,800 lodging house resi- 
dents, and 2,300 business firms will be moved 
(Boston's urban renewal progam is de- 
scribed as the “biggest and boldest” in the 
country). In Boston's Washington Park, 
1,200 of the 1,689 families to be dislodged 
will be Negro; in the South End also, non- 
whites will be numerous among the relo- 
catees (2,000 families and 3,000 roomers). 
Since these two areas comprise some of the 
worst housing and lowest incomes in the 
city area, rehousing will be an immense prob- 
lem. In Castle Square—a demolition area 
in the South End of Boston—50 percent of 
the families want rentals from $25 to $50 a 
month, and only 28 percent of these “re- 
locatee” families have incomes of more than 
$70 a week. 

Can one seriously feel that to remove the 
poor, the minorities, the insecure, without 
adequate low-income housing for them to 
inhabit, will cut down on welfare costs, 
school dropouts, delinquency, racial hatred? 
Especially since their wanderings are unlike- 
ly to cease with one relocation? 

Through June of 1960, almost 1 in 10 
displaced families in the Nation (13 percent 
of nonwhite families) was officially reported 
relocated in substandard housing, More 
than half of the displaced families were 
found eligible for public housing and only 
18 percent were so relocated. Although ex- 
perience in Boston is limited so far, the evi- 
dence to date indicates that many displaced 
families have either relocated in substand- 
ard housing or in areas designated for re- 
development. Some families have already 
moved two or three times. No comprehen- 
sive study of the housing market in the 
Boston area has been made in recent years, 
but recent U.S. Census data has been evalu- 
ated by Helen Kistin in an appendix to a 
brief to the Supreme Court, January 1962: 
“There is a severe shortage of sound, low- 
rental housing“ * the gross rental vacancy 
in the city of Boston in 1960 was extremely 
low. * * * In 1960 there were 3,600 State- 
owned and 9,844 federally aided housing 
units in Boston. Of these only 14 percent 
were occupied by nonwhites. The public 
housing authority reports that the average 
number of certified applicants for public 
housing from 1955 to 1960 has been 4,600. The 
turnover was only 1,990 units in 1959—so 
that one can see that it would have taken 
2 years to place current applicants.” 

Yet the Boston Redevelopment Authority 
has not requested—except for the elderly— 
any new low-income housing, and it is known 
that local real estate interests are opposed 
to such building. 

Apart from what lies behind these facts 
and figures, however, there is a lamentable 
lack of concept operating in planner's circles. 
What has happened is that everyone sees 
or has seen in “urban renewal” what they 
most want to see—the politician sees politics, 
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the builder buildings, the socially conscious, 
social action. 

For instance Boston’s Mayor Collins has 
chosen “planning with people” as his slogan; 
yet neighborhood groups in Aliston, Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown, and Winthrop have re- 
jected the kind of planning offered by the 
redevelopment authorities. This makes for 
complicated politics. Builders naturally are 
out to get hold of cheap city land, and in 
some cases (for instance that of Allston) 
the renewal project seems to have been 
dreamed up for the builder’s convenience. 
Social workers see social action in urban 
renewal. They hold constant conferences 
about “delinquency,” housing.“ and “alco- 
holism! - yet they too are forced to fit their 
plans to the Procrustean bed built by the 
planners. Obviously they cannot help 
clients who are to be scattered to the four 
winds. 

Some urban neighborhoods contain almost 
all of the minorities, all the indigent aged, 
all the fatherless families on government aid, 
all the alcoholics. Similarly there are neigh- 
borhoods, rich not only in stable families 
but in educators, leaders, and professionals. 
One might argue that in a private enterprise 
system one cannot forcibly balance and in- 
tegrate neighborhoods. If this is so, then 
neither can we forcibly “relocate.” The one 
power suggests the other. But is it so? The 
concept of “real” renewal is exciting enough 
to stimulate the imagination of both plan- 
ners and neighbors, and it is not beyond 
the bounds of possibility that if creative 
leadership were found, the wall of the cul- 
tural ghetto would fall of its own weight. 


An outline for action 


Perhaps some kind of brief attempt should 
be made to outline here the possible action 
which would spring from an honest desire 
to eliminate slums. A rough chart might be 
made as follows: 

1. A process of leisurely renewal, non- 

to the residents, involving guar- 
antees of in that same community 
to a large majority of those displaced, and 
at rents they could afford. 

The principle emphasized here would be 
that of dealing with the neighborhood “as 
is,” although with a conscious effort to im- 
plant new leadership, new sources of em- 
ployment and training, and new education. 
This negates the idea that the planner has 
the right to displace residents at will, or 
to dispose freely of neighborhood land. A 
process of leisurely renewal would naturally 
allow not only for some kind of community- 
controlled housing, but also could crack down 
(perhaps by rent control) on the host of 
speculators who flock to urban renewal's rich 
banquet. It would give the community time 
to set up, with the Government’s help, per- 
manent community funds, and would 
undoubtedly cost less than the present gran- 
diose but ineffective methods. It would 
return confidence to those fearful of final 
ejection, so that they would continue to re- 
habilitate their houses. It would assist the 
education of local leadership, reform of vot- 
ing districts, enforcement of civil rights, and 
improvement of education. Above all it 
would give the country an opportunity to see 
what is being done, to look at it, and to criti- 
cize it sanely. 

2. Dispersal. Setting up citywide publicity 
in all areas to concern the Nation with ac- 
cepting and welcoming a certain percentage 
of minority groups and a certain percentage 
of those groups (for instance, old age groups) 
which would normally go into public hous- 

If communities could be convinced that 
their neighborhoods were not going to be 
swamped by minorities, some progress might 
be made. If the President's new nondis- 
criminatory housing order were fully imple- 
mented in public projects (many of them 
are blatantly lily white) this would help dis- 
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perse minorities. Dispersal should include 
also the building of halfway houses for ex- 
prisoners, alcoholics, and delinquents, in 
order to try to control the constant merry- 
go-round between slums and nearby prisons. 
During the process of urban renewal, these 
individuals and families often relocate them- 
selves voluntarily in the nearest anonymous 
rundown housing, thus helping to create 
new slums and removing themselves from 
social aid. 

3. Safeguarding and implanting diversity. 
We could give present business in renewal 
areas an option to stay and develop afresh, 
but making it possible for them to do this by 
long-term loans, encouragement, and advice. 

Many of the businesses swept away by 
urban renewal are small and humble and 
therefore need protection. The spearheading 
of new small businesses which would involve 
themselves with the community in some 
way for instance movie houses, coffee shops, 
ethnic eating houses, clubs, halfway houses, 
small industries, specialized markets—would 
be a valuable aid to community building. 
The reconstituted community should be a 
place where noncommercial enterprises could 
pay small rents. 

Such an outline leaves out much of what 
is now taking place; for instance, unneces- 
sary demolition, new highway construction 
which neither solves the traffic problem nor 
helps the neighborhood, the building of 
supermarkets, huge shopping districts, super- 


hospitals, superuniversities, and super- 
agencies. It also leaves out the wholesale 
inhuman removal of people . 


People live there 


It is not enough to build better hospitals, 
if these strengthen the hospital world but 
weaken the community by eating up com- 
munity space and putting up “Keep off the 

. The hospital should build its 
clinics and student houses within the com- 
munity, and share its knowledge and its 
curative processes, It is not enough to bulld 
more settlement houses or gymnasiums if no 
change is made in other civilizing factors. It 
is not enough to have special health depart- 
ments in our cities if, in an area with a high 
rate of venereal disease, the department staff 
does not have access to the high school stu- 
dents, and if attempts are not made to 

the sexual mores, The whole scope 
of educational reform in deprived areas needs 
to be imaginatively enlarged. We no longer 
live in the time of Jane Addams when social 
workers went into the slums to light tiny 
lamps of hope and courage. 

Contrary to the general impression, slums 
are full of people with potential. Such fail- 
ing citizens as “Sweet Betsy” are balanced 
by others such as “Maggie” and “Maria.” 
Maggie, a sturdy old lady, leaves her grimy 
room, dominated by its big iron stove, at 6 
a.m. First she goes to Mass, then she makes 
& tour of the neighborhood. She nurses the 
bedridden, shops and brings mail for the 
crippled and gives psychological aid to the 


depressed. Without fanfare, without salary, ` 


Maggie serves society as a social worker. 
Maria is a different type. Ebullient, exalted, 
narcissistic, she has a limp which has 
earned her disability, and made it possible 
for her to use her time for her chosen work, 
which is a kind of sharing out of the loaves 
and fishes. As she expresses it herself, she 
is “lucky with God.“ Maria collects old 
clothes and discarded furniture, and takes it 
to those who need it. She also collects and 
buys food and distributes this likewise. 
Sometimes she cooks delicious pies and cakes 
and arrives unheralded at a stranger’s home, 
or takes it upon herself to sweep the snow 
off some neglected doorstep, never knowing 
who is thereby benefited. Maria is part of 
a whole complex we call a slum, and which 
planners with a certain naivete feel should 
be swept away. One thing that is right 
about any kind of living area, is that here 
human beings, even the most deprived, play 
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& role in society, a role which we upset at our 
peril. Maria and Maggie and their proto- 
types may be worth more than the new 
building which is to take their place, and 
they may be forced, in the faraway project 
to which they are transported, into sterile 
idleness. To the settlementhouse worker, 
their departure is a cause for grief. 

It is by no accident that our modern Amer- 
ican hero wanders under eerie bluish lights, 
down long impersonal streets, past huge 
apartment houses, isolated fenced-in strip 
parks, bewildering supermarkets and high- 
ways along which rush silent coffin-like auto- 
mobiles, His cry for recognition is strangled 
in his throat. “I felt so awful,” said a young 
woman after a recent urban renewal hear- 
ing, “we were told that we would have a 
chance to speak, and then they heard the 
representatives of all those organizations 
first, and when we tried to speak at 11:30 
they told us to sit down. * * * I was so 
ashamed.” 

To sum up: Urban renewal is trying to 
force the American lower classes to turn 
middle class or to get out; it is building 
housing for middle incomes and not lower 
incomes; the slums and the ghettos are being 
consolidated rather than thinned; great so- 
cial and educational opportunities are being 
missed; the feelings, rights, opinions of the 
people are being overridden. 

“There is a difference between renewal and 
redevelopment,” said Mrs. Murphy from the 
Temple area project in Los Angeles, “and 
that’s where we confuse the words * * * 
we are not against renewal, we are against 
redevelopment, and kicking the present own- 
ers out for profiteers to come in and land 
grab. Renewal is fixing up what is 
usable; in redevelopment they bulldoze you 
down and build all new.“ 


Perspectives on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
speech by Mr. Herbert J. Waters, Assist- 
ant Administrator for Material Resources 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, provides what I consider to be the 
most concise and illuminating presenta- 
tion of the reasons for foreign aid, the 
changes in our programs and objectives, 
and the various forms of assistance now 
in operation. . 

This significant panorama of our aid 
programs and accomplishments deserves 
the careful study of all Members of Con- 
gress who seek a perspective from which 
to evaluate our current foreign assist- 
ance efforts. Therefore, under unani- 
mous consent, I include it in the RECORD, 
in connection with my remarks: 
REMARKS BY MR. HERBERT J. WATERS, 

ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MATERIAL 

Resources, AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, BE- 

FORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 

CAN CORN MILLERS FEDERATION, OCTOBER 24, 

1963, Cutcaco, ILL. 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here to 
speak to you at your annual convention. 

As Assistant Administrator for Material 
Resources of the Agency for International 
Development, it is my job to see that AID’s 
e ener Paas under that program are car- 

ow 
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And so, I would like to discuss with you 
today, some of the specifics of these and other 
foreign assistance operations. 

But first, let us examine the underlying 
reasons for our foreign assistance programs 
and how they haye changed in recent years. 

In 1840, the French historian-statesman, 
de Tocqueville, wrote, It is strange to see 
with what feverish ardor the Americans pur- 
sue their own welfare.” 

Perhaps he was right—in 1840. 

But, his implied criticism of American 
seifishness—does not apply in the 20th cen- 
tury—to you—to me—or to any American. 

Our foreign cid program is proof of this— 
and has been through three national ad- 
ministrations. It is proof of American sen- 
sitivity to—and concern for—the world 
around us. 

We haven't forgotten that when we were a 
struggling new nation—a band of little 
colonies—asserting our independence—we 
were the recipients of foreign aid. 

We haven't forgotten that when 18th cen- 
tury Americans started boldly to prove that 
freemen and free institutions could create 
an effective society of economic and social 
jJustice—we were the recipients of foreign de- 
velopment capital. 

We haven't forgotten that the Old World 
provided the technicians and the tools to the 
people of a newly emerging nation—a semi- 
wilderness, far removed from the centers of 
world trade and political power. 

Now a growing number of developing na- 
tions need help and guidance—and we are 
responding. We are helping others—but not 
only because it is the right thing to do but 
because, It is the wise thing to do—for politi- 
cal security and for economic progress in our 
own country. 

We are not just repaying past kindnesses. 
We are concerned with our own safety in 
this troubled world—a world in which the 
status quo is doomed—a world in which the 
frustrations of centuries are sparking to 
flame the most dynamic social, political, and 
economic upheaval in history. 

With our help, this energetic explosion can 
be channeled into democratic political forms, 
with social justice for all—with a chance for 
every man to share in the fruits of his labor. 
Without our help we can only expect chaos— 
the environment that nurtures communism. 

And, the Communist threat is real; it is 
insistent. Repressive measures against Com- 
munists terrorists alone are not enough. 
Poverty, disease, illiteracy, antiquated eco- 
nomic structures, incentive-stifiing systems 
of land tenure; these must be alleviated, too, 
if the Communist threat is to be thwarted. 

Our foreign policy—since the end of World 
War Il—has acknowledged these threats to 
peace and stability in the world and has 
been predicated on the proposition that the 
national security of the United States is 
promoted by the development of independ- 
ent, self-supporting nations—nations achiev- 
ing political and economic progress through 
free institutions. 

And so, our foreign aid program is both a 
humanitarian effort to help underprivileged 
people and an ideological war against com- 
munism. But it is even more than these, 
It is also a bold market development effort 
opening the way for the greatest trade expan- 
sion the world has ever known. 

The untapped potential for expansion of 
our export markets are the nations to whom 
we are now providing economic assistance. 
These countries will have an ever-increasing 
impact on foreign trade. We must not over- 
look the fact that they contain more than 50 
percent of the population of the free world. 
This is an enormous market potential when 
we consider that the European Common 
Market and the United Kingdom combined 
comprise only 10 percent of the free world 
population. 

These, then, are the reasons—the un- 
changed reasons—for our foreign aid efforts, 
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But, while they have remained constant, our 
programs—their content, thrust, and objec- 
tives—have not—even though so many Amer- 
icans seem to have the notion that our aid 
programs have gone along—year after year— 
without change, Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

Ten or twelve years ago, the great major- 
ity of our assistance went to Western Europe 
and Japan. Today the great bulk of it goes 
to the underdeveloped countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 

A decade ago, the United States was the 
only nation providing assistance to others. 
The provision of assistance is today, however, 
a matter for many nations, not just one. 
The Western European countries, Japan, and 
Canada, together are providing as much as- 
sistance in relation to their national incomes 
as we are. 

Today, half a dozen more countries are 
following in the footsteps of Europe and 
Japan: Greece, Taiwan, Israel, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, the Philippines—all are achieving sub- 
stantial economic progress—and approach- 
ing the end of the need for economic assist- 
ance. Some of these countries—such as Is- 
rael and Talwan—are themselves beginning 
to offer technical assistance to less-developed 
countries. 

Today, the bulk of economic assistance is 
going to a dozen or 15 countries—India, Pak- 
istan, Nigeria, are examples—countries which 
are making solid progress in mobilizing their 
own resources—countries that are applying 
sound economic and fiscal policies while 
building the basic institutions needed in a 
developing society. Economic aid will be 
necessary for these countries for sometime to 
come, but we can see marked progress. 

Furthermore, the program today is mostly 
in the form of loans, repayable in dollars. 
In the Marshall plan days—it was mostly 
grants. 

A few years ago most foreign-aid appro- 
priations were spent abroad. Today most 
of them are spent in the United States. Of 
today’s appropriations, over 80 percent will 
be used to purchase goods and services right 
here in the United States. 

Finally, we are placing far greater empha- 
sis on drawing into the foreign-aid program 
resources from the private sector of the 
American economy. This includes private 
business resources—of skill and know-how as 
well as of capital. But it goes far beyond 
business resources. We are drawing on the 
competence of cooperatives, of universities, 
of savings and loan associations, of State 
and local governments. In short, we are 
seeking more and more to use the many 
faceted skills of the American society to help 
other countries achieve economic develop- 
ment. 

I have mentioned the reasons for foreign 
aid, and the changes in our programs and 
objectives. 

Now, let us examine how we accomplish 
our. purpose. 

We assist each aid recipient country to 
mobilize, increase, and apply its own re- 
sources in strengthening its own economy. 
To this, we add additional resources in a 
joint effort to achieve stability and economic 
growth. 


Our assistance takes many forms. It may 
be the trained experts we send who give 
technical advice—technical assistance. Or, 
we may provide the foreign exchange needed 
to buy capital equipment or consumer 
goods. It may be surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

Technical assistance programs cover the 
wide range of modern public and private 
enterprise—from public administration and 
tax collection, to agrculture, education, and 
homebuilding—from the introduction of 
health services to the building of dams. 

Impressive and diverse as our efforts are, 
they are not limited to technical assistance. 
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Development loans enable many of the 
emerging nations to proceed with develop- 
ment hitherto stymied by the lack of foreign 
exchange. These loans provide capital for 
investment or for supplying imports essen- 
tial for economic growth. 

They are classified as either project or 
program loans, Project loans are directed to 
the development of key facilities—power, 
communication and transportation, educa- 
tion, and the like. Program loans help 
finance general import requirements. 

Program loans offer distinct benefits for 
the American business community. A re- 
cent survey provided conclusive evidence 
that in 32 countries receiving about 80 per- 
cent of all AID assistance between 1957 and 
1962, total imports from commercial sources 
in the United States rose four times as fast 
as total economic aid. 

We help in other ways, too. 

Our farm abundance—unprecedented in 
history—is, as President Kennedy stated in 
his farm message, “An increasingly import- 
ant tool of American foreign policy.” We 
are turning our agriculture abundance away 
from a surplus problem into a 
broader and brighter objective—economic 
development and the elimination of human 
hardship and suffering. 

I would like to cover briefly the solid ac- 
complishments under those aspects of the 
food-for-peace program for which AID has 
administrative responsibility. 

We Americans can take pride in the fact 
that during the past fiscal year 100 million 
undernourished people have shared in our 
agricultural abundance. They included ref- 
ugees fleeing persecution and disaster vic- 
tims uprooted by flood, earthquake, and 
drought. Forty million school children— 
many of whom were too hungry to attend 
classes previously—received approximately 
1% million tons of food in classrooms in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. In some areas 
attendance has doubled since the inception 
of the school lunch program. Almost 4 mil- 
lion institutionaHzed people were fed. More 
than 26 million poverty-stricken families in 
areas of chronic hunger and malnutrition re- 
ceived direct food assistance-during this past 


year. 

The school lunch program has special sig- 
nificance, because of its immediate and dra- 
matic Impact, because of its lasting impres- 
sion on a whole new generation; a generation 
helped to maturity by American generosity 
and concern demonstrated in tangible terms. 

This pamphiet, for example, written in 
Spanish, contains recipes calling for the 
use of cornmeal in the preparation of such 
foods as bread and rolls. It is to be distrib- 
uted under the food-for-peace school lunch 
program to more than 150,000 Latin Ameri- 
can schools receiving American cornmeal— 
schools where more than 8 million school- 
children—25 percent of that continent's 
school age population—are growing up— 

accustomed to eating American- 
style cornmeal products. 

Food is also providing an incentive for 
many self-help community development 
projects around the world. In 19 countries, 
an estimated 585,000 laborers are earning 
food as part payment of wages. Including 
their families, the total number of recipients 
of food under this program exceeds 3 million 
people. 

The economic development contributions 
of this food-for-wages program are particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

Gainful employment is being given to idle 
hands in a constructive economic develop- 
ment effort having a direct impact on the 
people in their own villages. 

For instance, in the Somali Republic, 4,500 
people are receiving food earned by road 
construction work—in Free China, more 
than 25,000 persons are belng fed for labor 
performed in rural reconstruction and re- 
settlement, flood control, reforestation and 
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road construction projects. In Dahomey, 
cornmeal is being used as partial payment 
of wages in a program to resettle young 
farmers. 

Unemployed youths—engaged in govern- 
ment- reforestation programs in 
the Philippines—are assisted by the dona- 
tion of American cornmeal to supplement 
their diet. 

School construction, land reclamation, 
farmers’ cooperatives—an almost endless var- 
lety of economic development projects are 
being carried on—using food instead of dol- 
lars, to pay labor component costs, 

And cornmeal played its part in these de- 
velopment projects. During fiscal year 1963— 
almost 550 million pounds of American corn- 
meal was granted or donated under these 
food-for-peace programs. 

Another signficant contribution is being 
made to our aid efforts around the world 
through the title I and title IV sales pro- 
grams in which the food moves through regu- 
lar commercial channels of trade. The De. 
partment of Agriculture determines the com- 
modities that are available for programing, 
and in consultation with other agencies, no- 
tably AID, determines the commodities to be 
included in specific sales agreements. 

Since the inception of the program in 
July 1954, 358 sales agreements have been 
entered into with 46 countries for the sale 
for foreign currency of more than $13 billion 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities. 
The of long-term sales for dollars 
under title IV did not start until 2 years 
ago—but it had already reached the $145 
million mark as of last July. 

While it is impossible to estimate the mil- 
lions of recipients aided by this huge input, 
these sales programs have prevented inflation 
causing food shortages in many underde- 
veloped areas of the world. At the same time, 
they have generated the billions of dollars 
worth of local currencies used by AID to 
grant or lend back to the purchasing coun- 
tries for a vast array of economic develop- 
ment programs. 

Portions of the local currencies generated 
by these sales have also been made available 
as loans to private investors for industrial 
development abroad. Disbursements have 
been authorized for investment loans in 
newly developing countries for such enter- 
prises as low-cost housing and mining proj- 
ects as well as paper, glass and pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturing plants. 

And food-for-peace agreements have made 
available additional millions for U.S. Gov- 
ernment uses—including embassy costs 
abroad, market development promotion for 
American agriculture, financing of our cul- 
tural exchange program and translation of 
books and periodicals for the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service. 

Quite often, we hear displeasure expressed 
by those who expect aid recipients to be 
obedient and in complete agreement with 
us in every matter. But shouldn't we expect 
disagreements and some problems with truly 
independent nations? We are not trying to 
build American satellites. N 

And, some are dismayed by the high cost 
of foreign aid. Questions are raised as to 
whether we can afford the cost of these pro- 


grams, 

aid accounts for less than seven- 
tenths of 1 percent of our gross national 
product. It accounts for less than one- 
twelfth of our defense budget—and for less 
than one twenty-fifth of our total budget. 
By this I do not mean to minimize the in- 
vestment—but I do suggest that we can 
afford the cost. 

Despite the examples I have given, you 
may still wonder about the overall success 
of the foreign assistance program. You may 
point to the fact that only within the past 
year, d has been successfully chal- 
lenged in Latin America. 
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It is true that there have been some re- 
verses. The recent military coups in Latin 
America are discouraging. 

But is it not reasonable to expect some 
setbacks? 

We are attempting to overcome formidable 
barriers to the achievement of economic 
progress and political stability. We are faced 
with obstacles interposed by hunger, ignor- 
ance and disease—hampered by deep-rooted 
obstructions built by archaic political and 
social institutions—delayed by barriers 
erected by ancient tribal or national rival- 
ries, 

But, we can point with pride to the fact 
that—of the 46 countries which the United 
States as becoming independent 
since the midpoint of World War I—not 
one has chosen a Communist form of gov- 
ernment—nor have any been lured behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Western Europe and Japan are free and 
prosperous. Venezuela, Mexico, Israel, 
Greece, and Free China are rapidly approach- 
ing a condition of self-sustaining growth. 
In a relatively short time, our programs will 
phase out in these countries. And, hope- 
fully, the others, too, will reach their de- 
velopment goals with encouragement and 
assistance from the more prosperous coun- 
tries of the free world. 


Lord Russell Could Learn From Roy 
Wilkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Sep- 
tember 7, 1963: 

Lorp RUSSELL COULD LEARN From Roy 

WILKINS 

More than 200,000 Negroes last week proved, 
with as much precision and logic as Bertrand 
Russell ever employed in the full power of 
his reasoning, that the famous British phi- 
losopher is an ass. 

He branded the freedom march on Wash- 
ington as an indication of a sick nation. 
The Negroes, who were welcomed to the 
U.S. Capital in the spirit of a government 
that has traditionally regarded petitions for 
the redress of wrongs as a sacred right, re- 
vealed that the mind, heart, and conscience 
of America are sound. 

The Russell who once goaded and inspired 


men by a massive intelligence and faultless ` 


argument is now a shadow of his former self. 

For Lord Russell the soul of America is 
George Lincoln Rockwell and the Klu Klux 
Klan. He pictures the country as a place 
where a Negro can still be shot down at will, 
where a black man’s casual glance at a white 
girl can send him to the gas chamber, where 
the number of Negroes who have died 
through torture, lonely murder, and sys- 
tematic maltreatment in the course of the 
last 300 years without doubt is in excess of 
those killed by the Nazis during their un- 
paralleled barbarism in Europe. 

On what does the eminent philosopher 
base this unqualified judgment? On figures? 
He offers none and, indeed, there are none 
to substantiate this baseless and unconscion- 
able charge. 

Authorities estimate that up to 1860, when 
the slave trade in the United States ceased, 
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some 800,000 Negroes were imported. There 
are differing estimates as to the number who 
died on the way and no reliable statistics on 
the extent of the death rate from maltreat- 
ment in the South. 

Trying to arrive at a correct mortality 
figure is a grisly business. Undoubtedly the 
facts, if they could be determined, are shame- 
Tul 


But how can they be compared with the 
Nazi death toll of more than 6 million, not 
counting the military casualties? This 
slaughter was accomplished by the design 
of the Nazi government. But the powers In 
Washington did not order the seizure of Af- 
ricans. Most of the slayes were smuggled 
into the United States after 1808, when the 
nefarious trade became illegal under the 
Constitution. 

Has Lord Russell forgotten the Civil War, 
which was fought and won because the ma- 
jority of the American people would not 
tolerate the disregard of human dignity and 
freedom? How cavalierly he dismisses the 
fact that it is the present administration in 
W. m which has taken the leadership 
in the civil rights issue, that integration 
is backed by the highest Court in the land, 
that the Washington march was not simply 
a Negro demonstration but an expression of 
the aspiration of America, black and white, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew. 

As a fellow-traveler, Lord Russell's view 
is tainted by admiration of the system fash- 
ioned out of Moscow and Peiping. Well, let 
him take note of the response of Roy Wilkins, 
director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, to the mes- 
sage from Red China on the occasion of the 
march on Washington: 

“May the day come where 100,000 strong 
will march to Peiping for the redress of griev- 
ances and be welcomed as the Negroes are 
welcomed in Washington.” 


Business Magazine Criticizes Slashes in 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation’s leading business magazines, 
Forbes magazine published in New York, 
has recently criticized the slashes made 
in the foreign aid bill on the House floor 
and by the Senate Committee. In an 
editorial entitled “Cut or Slash Foreign 
Aid?” this outstanding publication, 
known for its coverage of business news, 
said that the “sudden abandonment of 
foreign aid support” which would result 
from these cuts “would have catastrophic 
consequences.” 

While recognizing that some cuts 
needed to be made, and that improve- 
ments need to be made in the foreign aid 
program, Forbes magazine said: 

The foreign aid program in past years has 
been sustained by its evident overall success. 
The economic recovery and prosperity of 
Western Europe demonstrated it. The fact 
that, with one notable exception, commu- 
nism has not been able to subvert through 
internal machination other lands friendly to 
the West or neutral in the struggle between 
freedom and slavery demonstrated it. 

The soundness, the pluses of this oversea 
investment in our own security still exist. 
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I commend Forbes magazine, known 
for its hardheaded, businesslike ap- 
proach to national and international 
problems, for this excellent editorial, 
and I also commend the editorial to my 
colleagues. 

Cur or SLASH FOREIGN Arp? 


When Gen. Lucius Clay's Kennedy-ap- 
pointed committee studying foreign aid 
recommended reducing this year’s appropri- 
ations from $4.5 to $4.1 billion, it was 
received with almost unanimous enthusiasm. 
Traditionally bitter opponents of any aid 
whatsoever applauded the recommendation 
of a cut. Those who believe in the sound- 
ness of foreign aid applauded this sensible 
attempt to knock out questionable under- 
takings which were jeopardizing congres- 
sional support for the overall program. 

In subsequent hearings, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee lopped off $380 
million. Amendments from the floor before 
House passage knocked out $585 million on 
top of some $430 million cut by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. And it is widely 
predicted that Congressman OTTO PASSMAN’S 
House Foreign Aid Subcommittee will knock 
off $700 million more. 

The Clay Committee recommendations 
were for a cut. The actions of the Senate 
committee can be considered a further cut. 
The floor vote and the anticipated PassMan 
action are not cuts. They are really slashes 
with a meat ax. 

What has happened? 

It has always taken wisdom, foresight, 
leadership, hardsell, and political courage to 
support our huge foreign aid effort. But the 
program in past years has been sustained by 
its evident overall success. The economic 
recovery and prosperity of Western Europe 
demonstrated it. The fact that, with one 
notable exception, communism has not been 
able to subvert through internal machina- 
tion other lands friendly to the West or 
“neutral” in the struggle between freedom 
and slavery demonstrated it. 

But as our allies have prospered, they have 
been unwilling to lend much of a hand in 
the succoring of newly independent, unde- 
veloped lands. Despite growing free world 
prosperity the amounts asked for foreign aid 
have not diminished. The recipients have 
often come to look on dollars from Uncle 
Sam as their due, and these presumptions 
have become increasingly irritating to over- 
taxed Americans. 

One irritating example: Algeria’s Ben Bella 
announcing that his support of Castro was 
“costing” him multiple millions of American 
ald. He gets “only” $1.8 million in aid and 
around 300,000 tons of food a year. An- 
other: the Indian Cabinet member who de- 
clared that if we don't give them their $1.5 
billion steel plant, they'll build it themselves. 
Or Madame Nhu ir Vietnam in effect telling 
us to go jump in the lake despite the shed- 
ding of American blood along with the spend- 
ing of $3 billion in support of Vietnamese 


combination of ever-increasing 
amounts requested for foreign aid; some in- 
evitable waste and corruption in the spend- 
ing of it; the presumption and gall on the 
part of a number of condescending accepters 
of it; plus our evermore dangerous gold im- 
balance, have all built up to the point where 
much of the public—hence the Congress— 
is fed up. 

Unfortunately for the national weal, it 
looks more and more as though the Repub- 
lican leadership is determined to exploit the 
popular temper on a purely partisan basis 
for the first time since Harding, former Sen- 
ator Gerald P, Nye and Pearl Harbor. 

It was indeed high time—past time—to 
begin cutting down on foreign aid. The 
Clay Committee cut was sizable. The Sen- 
ate committee's recommended bill had more 
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enormous reductions. But the action on 
the floor and the Passman prospects don't 
constitute reductions. If carried through, 
they would cut the program virtually in half 
in one fell swoop. The soundness, the 
pluses of this oversea investment in our own 
security still exist. The sudden abandon- 
ment of foreign aid support would have cata- 
strophic consequences. I hope a majority 
of the Congress will resist the temptation to 
gut the program by cutting it to the extent 
Congressman PassMAN desires. They are to 
be applauded for reducing but will not be 
applauded for wrecking. 


Communist Subversion of Latin 
America—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the second of a series of articles on the 
Communist subversion of Latin America, 
by Charles Keely, of the Copley News 
Service, providing a valuable insight into 
this subject, about which I have been 
deeply concerned: 

COMMUNIST SUBVERSION OF LATIN AMERICA 

(Second of three articles) 
(By Charles Keely) 

Wasuincton.—Cuban Maj. Maximo Canales 
left San Julien airbase in Cuba with five 
Venezuelan terrorists trained in Premier 
Fidel Castro’s guerrilla warfare schools, and 
flew over the San Andres Islands off the 
coast of Panama. 

The men parachuted into the water and 
were picked up by a small fishing boat which 
took them to Maracaibo, Venezuela. Later 
they joined a guerrilla force of the pro-Castro 
FALN organization to wage war against 
President Romulo Betancourt. 

Subversion has replaced sugar as Cuba’s 
top export. 

Many of the thousands of Latin Americans 
receiving training in Cuba today are being 
parachuted back into their homelands. 
Others return to Mexico in “shrimp boats,” 
and then go home. 

According to Central Intelligence Agency 
Director John McCone, Fidel Castro tells 
these trained subversives, “We will keep in 
touch with you, give you propaganda support, 
send you propaganda materials * * * secret 
communications methods, and perhaps funds 
and specialized demolition equipment.” 

Venezuela, says McCone, is Castro’s No, 1 
target and FALN’s sabotage “is the work of 
experts (using) advanced types of explosives.” 

McCone told Representative ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN’s (Democrat, of Alabama) Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on Latin America that 
more than 200 Venezuelans received training 
in Cuba in 1962. He said the number is in- 
creasing this year. 

The 1,500 Latin Americans who 8 
trained in Cuba last year, 

McCone, took courses ranging from 2 weeks 
to a year. 

They include “intensive training 10 — 
tage, espionage, or psychological warfare.” 

No country in the Western Hemisphere is 
immune to the cancer of Castro-inspired 
terrorism. On November 17, 1962, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in New York 
City smashed a Castro-Communist plot to 
launch a series of terrorist attacks on de- 
partment stores. The FBI reported that 
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members of Cuba's U.N. delegation were 
training “a corps of Cuban Communists in 
the use of explosives.” 

The United States and its Latin nelghbors 
have met the Communist challenge with lim- 
ited success, 

The Selden subcommittee recommended to 
President Kennedy that the United States 
“should be prepared to act with military 
force” to help any nation in danger of being 
overthrown by Communist subversive aggres- 
sion. 

The Organization of American States 
(OAS) has passed numerous resolutions 
dealing with means to counter the Castro 
offensive. 

Yet, day by day the Cuban-trained ter- 
rorists nibble away at this false front of 
anti-Castro hemispheric unity. 

“These wolves in sheep’s clothing are the 
greatest danger ever to threaten the coun- 
try.“ explained Colombian President Guil- 
lermo Leon Valencia on September 25. 

On October 2, Radio Havana warned the 
Nicaraguan Government “to take care.” 
Broadcasting from Cuba, a woman identified 
as Blanca Sandino, daughter of the late 
Nicaraguan rebel bandit, regularly incites 
Nicaraguans to rebel and join pro-Castro 
guerrillas whom she says already are operat- 
ing in the country. 

The Cuban Student Directorate in Exile 
claims that 100 instructors, trained in Cuba, 
have organized a Colombian guerrilla force 
of more than 1,600, broken into 13 groups in 
five territorial areas. 

Tony Varona, former Cuban Foreign Min- 
ister and leader of the Cuban Revolutionary 
Council, told Congress that the international 
Communist movement is enlisting volunteers 
in all 19 Latin countries. The objective, he 
said, is to build a people's army of 400,000 
men, 100,000 women, and 200,000 reserves to 
“defend Cuba in the event of aggression.” 


Lest We Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced a bill, House Joint Resolution 
800, to establish a World War I Com- 
memorative Commission. 

This Commission would plan appro- 
priate observances of our entry into 
World War I and our eventual victory. 
In addition, it would seek to stimulate 
and encourage scholarship concerning 
the causes, conduct, and effects of the 
war and to expand public knowledge and 
understanding of the goals of the war 
and the extent to which they were real- 
ized before more years slip away and the 
facts become colder. 

With another global conflict endured 
in the intervening years since the First 
World War, and with the ever-present 
threat of another catastrophic war, a 
little time to study and consider the first 
struggle to “make the world safe for 
democracy” should be time well spent. 

There is still another reason that I 
propose this Commission at this time. 
More than 4,355,000 Americans served 
in our Armed Forces during World War I. 
During the war, 126,000 died and hun- 
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dreds of thousands have passed away 
since that time. 

The majority of World War I veterans 
still remain, however, and in commem- 
orating the significant events of the war 
upon their 50th anniversaries we have 
a rather unique opportunity to do honor 
to the brave men and women who de- 
fended us while they are still with us. 
It is certainly appropriate that we ob- 
serve those to whom we owe so much by 
various ceremonies honoring the dead; 
in noting the forthcoming anniversaries 
of World War I we can pay particular 
homage to the thousands of veterans 
still among us, and through them honor 
their comrades who have gone on. 

It is not too early to be planning these 
observances. 

We entered World War I on April 6, 
1917, the 50th anniversary of which is 
3% years hence. An appropriate ob- 
servance of that anniversary would re- 
quire public notice of some of the events 
which preceded it. To adequately plan 
and prepare the schedule of events and 
related programs, the Commission should 
be under full steam by mid-1965. 

Rather than have the Congress in any 
way “buy a pig in a poke” I would fur- 
ther suggest that the Commission begin 
with preparing a preliminary plan, so 
that it can then return to the Congress 
with its specific proposals and an indi- 
cation of what funds it will require. 

To allow adequate time for this plan 
to be prepared and to be submitted to 
the Congress by mid-1965, the Commis- 
sion should be established during 1964. 
With a view to allowing adequate con- 
sideration and deliberate progress 
through the various committees and the 
Congress, and in the hope of seeing it 
enacted during the next year, I am sub- 
mitting the bill at this time and bringing 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

I have heard some say that we are 
going to extremes in celebrating various 
historic occasions; and that some of the 
observances planned are far too elab- 
orate and involved. In offering this pro- 
posal, it is my hope that the Commission 
would show appropriate restraint in the 
type and number of programs it under- 
takes, in keeping with the great, sad dig- 
nity of the events it honors. 

A carnival is not the appropriate ob- 
servance of the carnage of the battle- 
field. A circus does not properly mark 
the suffering of a great war. The con- 
flict of great nations and great ideals is 
not fittingly noted with Sunday after- 
noon skirmishes. 

“Lest we forget” has become the com- 
mon reminder of our obligation to 
remember our honored dead. In truth 
it is a privilege to recall the sacrifice 
and devotion of this Nation's defenders, 
living and dead, for what greater proof 
could there be of the great worth of this 
Nation, in which we all share. 

Only at our great peril could we forget 
or ignore them. What greater bulwark 
is there for us today than the remem- 
brance of those brave countrymen who 
risked their lives in defense of our free- 
dom. We need the inspiration and re- 
dedication which the memory of their 
devotion gives us. 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope that my colleagues 
will give earnest consideration to this 
proposal and that it will move prompily 
toward enactment. 


Punish Guilty in Ohio State Employment 
Service Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the closing items in the Plain Dealer ex- 
posé of falsified records in the Cleveland 
employment service office. I agree en- 
tirely with the Plain Dealer editorial 
which demands punishment of the guilty 
parties. 


PUNISH GUILTY IN OHIO STATE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE MESS 


Plain Dealer revelations of falsification of 
records in the Cleveland office of the Ohio 
State Employment Service should bring ac- 
tion from the Federal Government on two 
fronts. 

Those guilty should be prosecuted for fal- 
sification of public records. 

Conditions in other public employment 
services should be Investigated to determine 
whether there has been similar faking. 

The Federal Government is involved be- 
cause it pays the OSES budget and because 
its policy of encouraging the overbuilding 
of staffs in OSES offices seems at the bottom 
of the mess here. 

It is difficult to understand the attitude 
of the Federal official under whose jurisdic- 
tion the local office falls. Quite evidently, 
according to his remarks quoted in the Plain 
Dealer today, he is not going out of his way 
to investigate the possibilities of faking any- 
where else, and he is not going to take the 
initiative in attempting to punish any who 
violated the law here. 

It is clear that the Government's metro- 
politan plan, which built unnecessarily large 
public employment staffs on some kind of 
bureaucratic vision that perhaps they would 
be needed someday, was a tempting invita- 
tion to cheating. A 

Some people in the Cleveland office con- 
cluded that the way to maintain the extra 
staff was to make believe it was necessary to 
show that jobs had been found for appli- 
cants when they had not been. 

The situation here was a perfect example 
of how Government bureaucracy builds on 
itself. The aim is to spend, not to conserve; 
to enroll more Indians so there can be more 
chiefs. 

While the prime responsibility for action 
lies with the Federal Government, State of- 
ficlals should consider again the possibility 
of pressing civil service charges against prin- 
cipals in the falsification. 

This serious matter must not wind up with 
no punitive action against public employees 
who cheated at work. 


Onto STATE EMPLOYMENT Service CASE PROBE 
PLANNED BY CORRIGAN 
(By Sanford Watzman) 
CoLumMEvus.—Cuysahoga County Prosecutor 
John T. Corrigan asserted yesterday that 
public employees who falsified records of 
the Ohio State Employment Service (OSES) 


November 8 


in Cleveland apparently violated a State 
law. 

“My position is that Tm committed to 
prosecute whenever the law is broken,” Cor- 
rigan said. “All I know of the situation now 
is what I have read in the Plain Dealer. 
But I expect to get official Information soon.” 

Corrigan’s reaction was the first from any 
State or local enforcement official since the 
Plain Dealer disclosed in a series of articles 
that records were manipulated to justify 
jobs on the State payroll. 

Eight persons employed by the OSES in the 
Gilman Building have made affidavits ad- 
mitting that they falsified job placement 
records. Several others conceded that they 
knew this was going on, and one person 
said he gave orders that the records be 
altered. 

Corrigan, in a telephone interview, cited 
section 2913.06 of the Ohio Revised Code. 
It prescribes a penalty of 3 months in prison 
or a $300 fine (or both) for doctoring public 
records. Corrigan said it was his opinion 
that this law could be used as a basis for 
prosecution. 

He had his staff make a search of the 
statute books after he read the Plain Dealer 
series. Earlier, the office of the State attor- 
ney general checked the code Informally and 
reported there was no State law to cover 
the situation. The section cited by Corri- 
gan was overlooked. 

The prosecutor said he expected the bureau 
of unemployment compensation (BUC), 
parent agency of the OSES, to send him 
findings of its investigation. If he does 
not hear from BUC this week he will ask 
the agency for the data, he added. 

Willard P. Dudley, BUC administrator, 
told the Plain Dealer here: “I will not take 
the initiative, but I will cooperate with Mr. 
Corrigan or any other enforcement officia! 
and supply whatever information is required. 
I've already said that my primary interest 
was to stop the falsifying, and I’ve done 
that.” 

What the Federal Government intends to 
do is still not clear. Merle M. McCurdy, US. 
attorney in Cleveland, has said he asked for 
a report from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (FBI). 

The U.S. Labor Department has warned 
OSES offices around the country that false 
reporting would be an infraction of title 18, 
section 1001 of the United States Code, 
which carries a penalty of 5 years in prison 
or a $10,000 fine, or both. 

The Federal Government pays for public 
employment programs, with the States act- 
ing as administrators. 


FBI ASKED FOR REPORT ON OHIO STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


U.S. District Attorney Merle M. McCurdy 
told the Plain Dealer last night he had 
asked the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
for a report on falsification of public records 
in the Cleveland office of the Ohio State 


Employment Service (OSES). 


The report, McCurdy said, is to determine 
whether there were Federal violations.” 

The Federal Government provides the 
budget for OSES. A Plain Dealer series by 
Sanford Watzman of the Columbus bureau 
detailed how OSES workers here falsified 
records to show more job placements than 
were actually obtained. 

Title 18, section 1001, of the U.S. Code 
prescribes a penalty of up to 5 years 
in prison or a $10,000 fine or both for falsifi- 
cation of public records. 

McCurdy said last night information he 
had on the OSES records limited to what he 
had read in the Plain Dealer. Based on that, 
McCurdy said, he did not think there were 
Federal violations, but there appeared to 
have been State violations. 

He said he should receive the report from 
local FBI officers “in a few days.” 


1963 
Smoking Death Toll Climbs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill, H.R. 7476, which 
would require that cigarettes be labeled 
as being dangerous to health. The Fam- 


ily Economics Bureau of the Northwest- “ 


ern National Life Insurance Co. of Min- 
neapolis has furnished me with a copy 
of an article indicating that emphysema 
now kills more people than tuberculosis 
and that this dread disease is tied to 
cigarette smoking, I feel duty bound to 
bring it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The article follows: 

EMPHYSEMA Now KLS More THAN TUBERCU- 
LOSIS— DEATH TOLL CONTINUES CLIME; TIED 
TO GROWTH IN SMOKING 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—A sneaking, rarely 

seen disease half a century ago, it has rock- 
eted into the ranks of major killers in the 
Past few years. Its rapid rise is unmistakably 
tied in with the spectacular increase in cig- 
arette consumption over the past several 
decades, says a report from the medical de- 
partment of Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Co, 

The new contender for a killer champion- 
ship rating is called by the formidable title, 
“pulmonary obstructive emphysema,” In 
this disease, the air sacs of the lungs are 
gradually destroyed; its victims actually die 
of slow suffocation. 

In 1961 emphysema caught and passed 
tuberculosis as a cause of death. U.S. Gov- 
ernment mortality statistics record it as the 
cause of eight times as many deaths in 1961 
as in 1950. All indications are that its 
ominous rise will continue. 

Why this sudden emergence of a new 
menace to life and health? 

Until the past 20 or 25 years, emphysema 
Was caused almost entirely by the afteref- 
fects of previous asthma, healed tubercu- 
losis, and other respiratory diseases. Today 
those causes by themselves account for only 
about 6 percent of the cases of emphysema 
coming to doctors’ attention. They con- 
tribute to perhaps another 10 percent of 
cases in combination with lung irritation 
from various air pollutants such as tobacco 
smoke, smog, and industrial wastes. 

For the overwhelming remainder—about 
five out every six cases of emphysma detected 
and studied today—hby far the greatest and 
generally the only traceable cause is lung 
damage from tobacco smoke. 

Clinical records covering large groups of 
emphysema patients reveal that it takes 
some 20 years of pack-a-day cigarette smok- 
ing to develop the average case of full-blown 
emphysema. Most of its victims are men 
of 50 or over. 

Nine out of ten emphysema patients are 
long-time smokers. Three out of four smoke 
a pack or more of cigarettes per day, com- 
pared with one man out of three in the 
general population over age 50 who smokes 
that much. 

Some part of the huge statistical increase 
in recorded deaths from emphysema is un- 
doubtedly due to improved recognition and 
medical classification of primary causes of 
death, For example, emphysema is being 
recognized as the underlying cause of an in- 
creasing number of heart deaths, and is be- 
ing recorded as the primary cause. Since 
this progress in recognition still has some 
distance to go, number of deaths caused by 
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emphysema was almost certainly consider- 
ably greater than the 10,269 reported on 
death certificates in 1961, and the disease 
will continue to be understated for some 
years to come. 

Recent large-scale medical studies, how- 
ever, have piled up massive evidence that in 
the accelerating rise in emphysema cases and 
emphysema deaths since 1950, we are watch- 
ing essentially the cold, factual results of 20 
to 30 years of heavy cigarette addiction by 
millions of people, added to customer Lists 
as cigarette consumption zoomed more than 
700 percent from 1920 to 1950. 

Following are some of these typical pub- 
lished studies: 

The extensive Auerbach post mortem 
studies of lungs from smokers and non- 
smokers who had died from various causes 
Tevealed that the smokers had developed 
definite thickening of the walls of the small 
arteries, thickening of the walls of the ar- 
terloles, and thickening of the walls of the 
alveoli (air cells), in proportion to the 
amounts smoked. These are the character- 
istic changes which gradually develop into 
chronic emphysema. There were very few 
instances of any thickening in the lung 
structures of nonsmokers. 

A 1959 study of 221 persons normal except 
for smoking habits, made by a University of 
Minnesota group of physicians, found note- 
worthy deterioration in the lungs of all sub- 
jects who smoked a pack of cigarettes or 
more a day. 

A later similar study by Texas doctors was 
made of two groups of formerly rural resi- 
dents now living in Dallas. The subjects 
had no history of exposure to air pollution 
other than cigarette smoke. The study 
found the effects of smoking far reaching in 
the population. It found that most smokers 
have some degree of diseased condition in 
the lungs or bronchial structure. It found 
that none who had smoked a pack of cigar- 
ettes a day over a long period of time had 
lungs which functioned normally. 

A 1962 study of emphysema patients, 
nearly all males over 50, treated at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., found that 94 
percent were smokers compared to 49 percent 
of male smokers in that age group in the 
general population. Very few of the em- 
physema patients had any record of previous 
respiratory disease or other causative factor 
except long-continued smoking. 

A study of emphysema patients by a Bos- 
ton group of doctors in 1955 found that 77 
percent of the male patients (all over 50 
years of age) smoked a pack or more of 
cigarettes a day. A recent study of smoking 
in the general population by another team of 
doctors has reported that only a third of 
the males over 50 in the general population 
average as much as a pack of cigarettes a 
day. After extensive study of the patients 
and their records, and subsequent observa- 
tions of additional emphysema patients, the 
report of the Boston study concluded: “The 
evidence indicates that in the New England 
area and in the age group over 50, smoking 
is the major cause of emphysema.” 

A group of doctors at Loma Linda Univer- 
sity School of Medicine in Los Angeles in 
1962 checked records of emphysema deaths 
among California Seventh-day Adventists, 
exposed to approximately the same air pol- 
lution as other Californians, but who, as a 
matter of religion, rarely smoke cigarettes. 
Had the Adventists been subject to the same 
death rate from emphysema as the general 
California population, 22 deaths would have 
occurred in the period studied. Instead only 
four deaths occurred among Adventists; of 
these, three were longtime cigarette smokers; 
thé habits of the fourth could not be ascer- 
tained. Another 51 deaths in which em- 
physema was a contributing cause would 
have occurred among them had they been 
subject to the general California population 
death rate in this classification; instead only 
14 such deaths were recorded among the 
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Adventists; most of these victims were long- 
time cigarette smokers. 

In 1962 a University of Iowa physician 
investigated 10 cases of advanced emphysema 
which were diagnosed at the unusually early 
eee ae OOO ane sane Dane One 

any history of other previous lung 
disease but all had smoked for 10 years or 
more. 


Communist Subversion of Latin 
America—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the third of a series of articles on the 
Communist subversion of Latin America, 
by Charles Keely, of the Copley News 
Service, providing a valuable insight into 
this subject, about which I have been 
deeply concerned: 


COMMUNIST SUBVERSION OF LATIN AMERICA 
(Last of three articles) 
(By Charles Keely) 

WASHINGTON.—On September 12, Cuban- 
trained Colombian rebels kidnapped wealthy 
cattleman German Mejia Duque and held 
him for $250,000 ranson. 

the 6 days he spent in the in- 
surgents’ camp before his rescue by army 
troops, Mejia said a Cuban plane flew over 
the area and dropped weapons, propaganda, 
and other material to Premier Fidel Castro's 
look-alike guerrilla leader Federico Arango 
Fonnegra. 

The bearded Arango told Mejia that Cas- 

tro recently had sent him $20,000 with a 

that this would be the last financial 
support he would get if his terrorists did not 
“accomplish a decisive operation” against 
the government. 

Colombian Interior Minister Aurelio Ca- 
macho Rueda said Castro is openly inter- 
vening in Colombia by “sending arms and 
money from Cuba to the bandits and the 
offering of scholarships to Colombian stu- 
dents to study guerrilla warfare and ter- 
rorist techniques in Havana.” 

Twelve tons of Communist propaganda is 
discovered monthly by Panama’s customs au- 
thorities, according to Central Intelligence 
Agency Director John McCone, Another 10 
tons comes into Costa Rica. 

“Castro is strengthening his position” in 
the wake of last October's missile crisis, says 
Costa Rican Preisdent Francisco Orlich. 

“I expect continuous, increased attempts 
at agitation here.” 

Former Guatemalan President Miguel Ydi- 
goras Fuentes last February that 
Since late 1959 Russian submarines have 
been reaching the Central American Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts to unload men and arms. 

Cuba has clearly become an open flood- 
gate for a torrent of terrorists. They flood 
a politically parched Latin America, sowing 
seeds of subversion. 

When Castro can't finance them, they turn 
to other sources of income. 

Peruvian guerrillas, teamed with “ordi- 
nary criminals,” robbed a Lima bank last 
year of $100,000 and split the loot 50-50, 
McCone told a congressional subcommittee 
several months ago. 

Venezuelan pro-Castro terrorists robbed 
a bank last February of 825,000. 

“The principle that guerrillas must be 
self-sustaining has obviously been applied 
to finances,” McCone explained. 
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But he added that there are also involved 
bank transfers by which Cuban money even- 
tually reaches Latin American Communist- 
front groups. 

One such example was outlined here sev- 
eral weeks ago by British Guianese Sen. Anne 
Jardim, who revealed documents showing the 
transfer of $1 million from Russia through 
Cuba to Prime Minister Cheddi Jagan, the 
Communists’ best friend in South America. 

Castro sounded the keynote for Cuban 
subversion on July 26, 1960. 

“We promise to continue making Cuba the 
example that can convert the Cordillera of 
the Andes into the Sierra Maestra of the 
American continent,” he said. 

He has restated this goal on countless oc- 
casions, with the full blessing of Moscow and 
Peiping. 

Intelligence sources say Castro's subver- 
sive pipeline to Latin America today is his 
growing “fishing fleet.“ 

With the help of the Japanese, Castro has 
built an estimated 169 fishing vessels, though 
Hurricane Flora reportedly sunk 39. These 
vessels carry their subversive cargoes be- 
tween Cuba and Latin America. 

An Organization of American States (OAS) 
security committee has reported that this 
Communist advance in the Western Hemis- 
phere is due mainly to the lack of informa- 
tion regarding its true aims. 

Col, Jose Luis Cruz Salazar, Guatemalan 
politician and soldier, told Congress Feb- 
ruary 27 that the Communist menace is not 
speculation. 

“It is a reality, and we must open our eyes 
to it,” he said. 


Letter to Editor Explains United States 
Steel’s Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 4, 1963, I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a verbatim transcript 
of Mr. Roger M. Blough's press con- 
ference of October 29, in which he stated 
very forthrightly his concept of the role 
of business in race relations, with par- 
ticular reference to the situation in 
Birmingham, Ala—hometown of United 
States Steel's TCI Division. It seems to 
me that every thoughtful American will 
agree that Mr. Blough and his company 
are applying the right policy in answer 
to recent suggestions that business enter- 
prises level economic sanctions against 
local communities in order to work so- 
called social reforms. 

I insert herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter Mr. Blough has written 
to the editor of the New York Times 
newspaper and which was published in 
the Times in its issue of November 7, 
1963. This letter further clarifies United 
States Steel's policy in its relations with 
local communities and I particularly ap- 
plaud Mr, Blough's statement that: 

Any attempt by a private organization like 
United States Steel to impose its views, its 
beliefs, and its will upon the community by 
resorting to economic compulsion or coercion 
would be repugnant to our American con- 
stitutional concepts. 
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I urge all Members of Congress to read 
Mr. Blough’s letter. 
The letter follows: 
[From the New York Times, Noy. 7, 1963] 
LETTERS TO THE TIMES: UNITED STATES STEEL’S 
POSITION 


To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

From your October 31 editorial “Corporate 
Race Relations” it would appear that you 
are under considerable misapprehension as 
to what I said in my press conference of the 
previous day concerning the policy and ac- 
tions of United States Steel in Birmingham. 
For example, you said: 

“Mr. Blough feels that United States Steel 
has fulfilled its responsibilities by following 
a nondiscriminatory hiring policy in Bir- 
mingham, and looks upon any other meas- 
ures as both ‘repugnant’ and ‘quite beyond 
what a corporation should do’ to improve 
conditions.” 

Quite to the contrary, I recounted in some 
detail the efforts of United States Steel man- 
agement to use its Influence in Birmingham 
to promote better communications and better 
understanding between the races—not just 
during the recent crises but over a period of 
many years. 

Unfortunately, the able representatives of 
the Times who attended that press confer- 
ence made only casual reference to this part 
of my remarks in their stories. For your 
information, therefore, and for the informa- 
tion of your readers, I should like to sum- 
marize the specific statements I made on this 
point: 

The present president of our Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Division, Arthur Wiebel, has 
been working since 1946 toward developing 
understanding and strengthening communi- 
cations between the races in Birmingham. 

In 1949 he became a trustee of the Jeffer- 
son County Coordinating Council of Social 
Forces devoted to civic and social improve- 
ment. 

REMARKS MADE 

In 1951 an interracial committee of this 
council, with Mr. Wiebel as a member, was 
formed to improve the lot of the Negroes in 
many fields: health, sanitation, safety, busi- 
ness, housing, and cultural and recreational 
opportunities. That same year the commit- 
tee made a formal request that the Birming- 
ham city government employ Negro police- 
men. That request was denied. 

Mr. Wiebel worked, for example, for a Negro 
upper middle class housing project consid- 
ered as attractive as any in that economic 
range anywhere in the Nation. He helped 
get Negro insurance companies and inves- 
tors in Birmingham to make home mortgage 
money available to Negroes. 

From 1953 to 1961 he was a trustee of 
Tuskegee Institute, an outstanding Negro 
institution of higher learning. 

As a member of the senior citizens commit- 
tee, last May when serious racial problems 


occurred in Birmingham he devoted as much 


time and effort as anyone there in trying 
to resolve this matter. More recently he has 
worked in cooperation with General Royall 
and Colonel Blaik, and was 1 of 44 business 
leaders endorsing a recent public appeal for 
the employment of qualified Negroes on the 
Birmingham police force. 
COMPANY POLICY 


Mr. Wiebel has also been active in the 
United Fund, which supports Negro welfare 
activities, and in the Red Cross. He is a 
charter member of the Committee of a Hun- 
dred, devoted to bringing new industry to 
Birmingham, and in more ways than I can 
recount he has tried to carry out what is 
our overall United States Steel policy of be- 
ing a good citizen in the community in which 
we live. 

I also said that as individuals we can exer- 
cise what influence we may have as citizens, 
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but for a corporation to attempt to exert any 
kind of economic compulsion to achieve a 
particular end in the social area seems to me 
to be quite beyond what a corporation should 
do, and quite beyond what a corporation can 
do. 

To recapitulate, then, let me make our po- 
sition perfectly clear: 

I believe that United States Steel in its 
own plants should provide equal opportuni- 
ties for all employees, and that it does so in 
Birmingham, as the Times recently reported. 

I believe that United States Steel manage- 
ment people, as citizens, should use their in- 
fluence persuasively to help resolve the prob- 
lems of their communities wherever they 
may be—and that they are doing so in Bir- 
mingham. 

I believe that while Government—through 
the proper exercise of its legislative and ad- 
ministrative powers—may seek to compel 
social reforms, any attempt by a private or- 
ganization like United States Steel to impose 
its views, its beliefs, and its will upon the 
community by resorting to economic compul- 
sion or coércion would be repugnant to our 
American constitutional concepts, and that 
appropriate steps to correct this abuse of 
corporate power would be universally de- 
manded by public opinion, by Government, 
and by the New York Times. 

So, even if United States Steel possessed 
such economic power—which it certainly 
does not—I would be unalterably opposed to 
its use in this fashion. 

We shall, however, continue to use our best 
efforts in Birmingham to be as helpful as 
possible. 

Rocer BIO. 
Chairman, Board oj Directors, 
United States Steel Corp. 
New Tonk, November 2, 1963. 


Resolution on Narcotic Addiction—A 
Medical Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include at this 
point in the Recorp a resolution adopted 
by the house of delegates of the Indiana 
State Medical Association on October 15, 
1963: 

Whereas the problem of narcotic addiction 
is annually becoming more widespread, in- 
volving not only human derelicts and degen- 
erates in search of oblivion, but also teen- 
agers seeking thrills and who are willing to 
listen to a pusher who has an economic in- 
terest in procuring victims; and, 

Whereas the present policy of the Bureau 
of Narcotics in treating narcotic addiction 
as a criminal rather than a medical problem 
has produced notoriously poor results, in 
that it has furnished organized crime a huge 
captive market for the sale of narcotics at 
fantastic prices, and has established for this 
most unsavory segment of society a profit 
motive for the dissemination of narcotics to 
anyone who can be induced to succumb to 
their use; and 

Whereas narcotic addiction is clearly an 
illness and as such is properly within the 
province and responsibility of the medical 
profession for management and treatment 
in the individual and for study and research 
of the disease in general; and 
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Whereas a changing attitude in regard to 
Narcotic addiction has been recently appar- 
ent in statements from the American Medi- 
cal Association and from certain Federal 
health agencies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Indiana State Medical 
Association, That: 

1. That the Indiana State Medical Asso- 
ciation shall convey to the American Medical 
Association and to all Indiana Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress its concern 
about the growing problem of narcotic addic- 
tion and its firm conviction that progress 
toward the control of this problem will come 
Only upon its recognition as a medical prob- 
lem and the removal of a profit incentive 
from the distribution of narcotics. 

2. That this association offers its full sup- 
Port and cooperation to the American Medi- 
Cal Association and other health agencies in 
the study of this problem, with a view to the 
revision of existing laws and administrative 
Tules and attitudes. 

3. That the individual members of this 
Association are encouraged to lend their 
support to the study and solution of this 
Problem by exerting their influence as doc- 
tors and citizens in their local communities. 


The Staff of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it is strange 
but when all the chips are down, the 
world awakens to the simple but force- 
ful truth. After all the bombs, propa- 
ganda, tensions and tumult, life still 
depends vpon the needs of the human 
body and wheat becomes a symbol of 
these needs as bitter antagonists in the 
world of power politics sit down to a 
peaceful deal for the sale and the pur- 
chase of this most basic of all human 
needs, food. 

One may applaud the gesture on our 
Part as humanitarian except for the at- 
tempt to justify trading with the enemy 
by placing this wheat deal on purely an 
€conomic base. 

How much better for the conscience 
of America, the propaganda of our 
friendly allies, and the pages of history, 
if we met the need of our competitor for 
world leadership and supremacy, for 
Wheat, and added this to our long list of 
charity, giveaway, foreign aid, mutual 
assistance or what have you. We con- 
tinue to hide behind our sagging balance 
of payments in trade, our disappearing 
gold reserve and our unbalanced budget, 
Our continuing and vexing wheat surplus 
and plainly our inability to face up to 
the truth. We cannot seem to make up 
Our minds as to whether we have con- 
vinced our peoples or not, on the justi- 
fication for this extraordinary deal. 

For myself, as a citizen not a law- 
Maker, as an American, not as a citizen 
of all countries, this deal leaves me cold. 
I have been taught, I have been sched- 
uled to the point of no return in hatred 
of communism and all its related evils. 
I find no room in my normal feelings 
toward others when it comes to the 
Communist nations, 
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Dealing with, associating with, trad- 
ing with Communists have been taboo 
in our American way and I find little to 
cheer me up in the statements of our 
leaders that take this transaction in 
about the same light as they do any deal 
involving profit, convenience and new 
cover all; accommodation. 

I have been led to believe that profits, 
political expediency and even tolerance 
are not to be given consideration when 
dealing with the deadly foe, communism. 

Our generation of Americans have 
been led to believe and have become con- 
vinced—I thought—of the deceit, the 
trickery and the brutality of commu- 
nism. 


I have listened but I have not been 
convinced by the following arguments. 
These are the reasons given for this 
wheat deal: 

First. We will benefit by reducing our 
deficit balance of international pay- 
ments. 

Second. We will save the storage on a 
half million tons of wheat. 

Third. If we do not sell to the Rus- 
sians our friends and allies will. 

Fourth. After all, it is humanitarian 
to sell the wheat, they had a bad crop 
and the little people need food. 

Fifth, This will ease the cold war and 
we can cut down on our billions of de- 
fense spending. 

Sixth. The Russian people will appre- 
ciate our big heartedness and our unself- 
ish attitude. 

Seventh, Cuba will not get any of this 
wheat. 

Eighth. It will cut our surplus and cut 
our national deficit. 

There may be more so-called grounds 
for our action but this much I know, 
none of the above reasons can be given 
for open trading with Russia and the 
satellites. Does anyone doubt the next 
step in our trade deals? j 

We have surplus or surplus capacity 
and surplus labor in any and all 
products produced here from apples to 
airplanes so all the above reasons are 
just as valid if and when we start trad- 
ing in all other goods. There has to be 
another reason or two for the sudden 
trade deal because all the reasons 
mentioned above have been present a 
long, long time. 

Do not get me wrong. I am no expert 
on this type of trading. All I ask, is that 
somewhere along the line someone ought 
to tell one when the Russians are bad 
and when they are good. When do we 
start building our bomb shelters or when 
do we start tearing down the shelters 
already built, is the $64 question. 

Just a few weeks ago Congress was 
convinced that we needed shelters and 
passed an act to help build public shel- 
ters. Maybe we can save this money 
now. 

There is only one sound Christian and 
logical reason for giving wheat to Russia. 
We will help to feed her people if they are 
hungry. 

We can excuse the deal only on the 
humanitarian base and none other so 
far as conscience is concerned. To say 
they could buy it elsewhere does not 
qualify the sale since they buy many mil- 
lions of dollars worth of goods elsewhere 
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that we can supply. Does this open up 
free trade with communism? 

Flour should be given as a gift of char- 
ity to a needy human being not on the 
basis of dollars or other benefits for 
propaganda. We have put $108 billion 
into our efforts to lead the world and to 
create a peaceful coexistence, what is a 
couple of dollars more? 

Do not forget that this talk of selling 
through private exporters is only to cover 
up the fact that Congress forbids the 
sale of subsidized agricultural products 
to Communist nations. The only way 
you can sell wheat is if the Government 
sells it to you. So we close our eyes and 
say it is not Government selling. Who 
owns the wheat? 

This means that the handful of 
licensed -wheat brokers who have no 
wheat except Government subsidized 
wheat are all of a sudden placed outside 
of the congressional ban on trading with 
the enemy in forbidden fruits. 

It also means that approximately 60 
cents on every bushel sold to the Com- 
munist nations comes out of the pockets 
of American taxpayers. Every bushel of 
wheat sold outside the United States 
costs the taxpayer about 60 cents. 

Do not believe the story of reducing 
storage costs because this year’s crop or 
next spring’s will more than fill the hole 
left by this sale. If you don’t cure the 
cause of the surplus you will never stop 
it with a one-shot cut price wheat sale. 

The real cut in surplus will come from 
the defeat of the wheat referendum by 
the farmers since many large farmers will 
cut back. Next year, unless the Rus- 
sians have another crop failure, or worse 
if they decide it is cheaper to barter 
with us for wheat to free their economy 
for more war material, the surplus will 
be right back where it started if our 
farmers do not cut back their planting. 
They will, since the easy money is from 
subsidy. 

This deal reminds me of the story of 
the young Irish Patriot who when cap- 
tured by the British was sentenced to be 
hanged publicly. Right before the 
trap was sprung he was offered his life 
if he would disclose his comrades and 
their hiding places. 

He asked only one question. He said 
“You give me my life, for how long?” 
Since they could not answer the question 
he died with his pride and patriotism. 

In closing I have this to say to my fel- 
low Americans. I would be the last to 
condemn giving food to the needy no 
matter their color or creed or political 
persuasion. But I would give the wheat, 
not sell it. I would give it in paper bags, 
ground into flour with a picture of Uncle 
Sam on one side and a copy of our 
Declaration of Independence on the 
other. 

Certainly the Russian people would 
get the food and the message. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I call to 
your attention a news story printed in 
the Financial Post, Toronto, Canada, 
October 19, 1963. 

It appears that our friendly neighbors 
to the North appear displeased by our 
wheat action. One wonders why it is 
that “trade” can stir up the wrath of 
people and nations quicker than any 
other endeavor. 
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Is it because trade with anybody 
friend or foe, is only a commercial ven- 
ture and when we boil out the propa- 
ganda and double talk it is the profit in- 
volved that stirs the emotions. 

Our Canadian friends are not a bit 
backward about their position and ap- 
pear a bit miffed by ours. 

I pray we do not gain a sale and lose 
a friend. 

Former President Harry Truman is re- 
ported to have once remarked that we 
should give wheat to needy China. Re- 
gardless of their position in other mat- 
ters, people are people, and hunger is 
a universal appeal for help. 

The only real danger in a commercial 
act of charity is the false pretense and 
the danger of being lulled into a con- 
dition of carelessness and lowering our 
guard by piling deal upon deal with a 
nation as yet not proven to be sincere 
in their efforts for peaceful coexistance. 

Lenin is supposed to have said that 
“The capitalist world would be willing to 
sell to the Communists for profit, the 
rope with which the Communists will 
hang the capitalists.” 

I would hope we are not in this cate- 
gory of capitalist nations but rather a 
nation motivated by the concept of live 
and let live in all our endeavors. 

It is hard to condemn a deal whether 
it is with Russia or anyone else when you 
sincerely want to believe it is done for 
reasons best for our Nation and our peo- 
ple. This we must believe. 

The Canadians may be right but I 
doubt the prosperity of their critical 
news which our peoples who as yet 
have not fully understood the transac- 
tion. The Canadian report follows: 

Tue Latest Crisis Is THE WHEAT EXPORT 
FIGHT—AND THE UNITED STATES Is Actu- 
ALLY ARGUING IN DOUBLETALK 

(By J, K. Edmonds) 

Winnirec.— When the Americans complain 
about the price at which Canada made its 
latest sale of wheat to Japan, what's really 
bothering them is not our pricing system, but 
their own. 

The United States is on the special hotspot 
reserved for countries which have a two- 
price system for a commodity traded on the 
world market and have accumulated a large 
volume of surplus in store. 

U.S. domestic price for its wheat is more 
than 50 cents above the world's. The U.S. 
Government supports the price by buying 
surplus stocks which it sells for blocked 
currencies, gives away, or sells on long-term 
credit. 

Commercial sales of U.S. wheat carry a sub- 
sidy which represents the difference between 
the support price and the world price. When 
the wheat is given away to an underdevel- 
oped country, the U.S. taxpayer feels a warm 
glow of generosity, When it is sold to Rus- 
sia, he wonders why he should subsidize the 
Russian consumer, The more the volume of 
sales, the higher the total subsidy. 

This, more than cold war politics, is what 
held up the Russian-United States wheat 
deal. Washington has been ready since the 
beginning of wheat sale talks to sell to 
Russia at the domestic price—but Russia 
wouldn't pay it. 

Washington would have been off this spot 
if the world price had risen to equal the 
U.S. domestic price. The price was moving 
upward rapidly. The Canadian Wheat Board 
has been announcing advances in its offering 
price at frequent intervals since the Russian 
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sale, even though in practice it was not sell- 
ing any wheat, pending assessment of stocks, 
shipping probabilities, and requirements of 
regular customers. 

With the Wheat Board out of the picture, 
there was some unofficial (but legal) trading 
in wheat at prices 10 to 12 cents above the 
Board's price. The prices applied to small 
quantities held in private hands (as a result 
of previous purchases from the Board) and 
sold to purchasers who had gambled on avail- 
ability of wheat to load vessels already in 
transit when the wheat sales were cut off. 

Washington may have expected the Wheat 
Board price to move up to meet the unof- 
ficial price. They charge that the Board 
refused to allow the forces of supply and de- 
mand to push up the price of wheat. 

Whether there's anything in the charge 
depends on the assessment of the forces of 
supply and demand. What's really holding 
down the price of wheat is the surplus stocks 
in U.S. hands. If they didn't exist, or if 
they could be held off the market, the price 
would be rising faster than it is. 

But the U.S. surplus stocks hang over the 
market for wheat at present levels of de- 
mand and prices, just as much as they did 
when the price of wheat was lower and 
dropping in August. 

If the Americans had decided they'd rather 
give away the wheat than sell it to Russia 
at the world price, chances are it would still 
have reached Russia. 

The underdeveloped countries to whom it 
is shipped might resell it to Communist 
countries in exchange for badly needed gold 
or foreign exchange reserves, If Washington 
had decided to keep the wheat in storage 
rather than sell to Russia at the world price, 
the taxpayer still would have had to pay the 
cost of storage, and also cope with the sur- 
plus problem next year, when the Russian 
demand may be much lower. 

Canada has had none of these problems in 
dealing with Russia because we have only 
one price for wheat: the price announced 
daily by the Canadian Wheat Board. There 
is no Government subsidy. 

This price is intended to meet or beat the 
price at which customers can buy equiva- 
lent grain elsewhere. This is the only price 
at which Canadian wheat is traded. When 
Russia made its big purchase, Russian traders 
wanted a quantity discount—but didn't get 
it. They bought at the market price on the 
day of the sale. So did Japan. 

Canada does tend to lean against the 
market to try to iron out short-run move- 
ments of wheat prices, because the board is 
interested in maximizing revenues over the 
whole crop year, not in profit on any single 
sale. 

The Canadian price is ordinarily slower to 
move than the price at Chicago or Liverpool. 
The board occasionally has been charged 
with missing chances to move wheat faster 
by failing to cut prices quickly enough. 
During the rest of this crop year, the board 
probably will move slowly in raising thé 
price, because it can't afford to give long- 
time customers the impression it is eager to 
gouge them. In this sense, there may be 
something in Washington's complaints. 

Ottawa knows how it feels to be on the 
spot now occupied by Washington. A few 
years ago, Canada was selling butter to 
Ozechoslovakia at a price below the domestic 
support price in Canada. Consumer organi- 
zations and newspapers in Canada were 
highly critical of the government for selling 
butter to Communist consumers at prices 
below those paid by Canadians for the same 
stuff. 

Canada also knows how it feels to be try- 
ing to hold large stocks of wheat off the 
market in an effort to influence the price— 
we tried to do it in the early 1930's. 

Underlying the whole problem of compe- 
tition in grain sales between Canada and the 
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United States: Canada has exactly the same 
advantage in exporting wheat that the 
United States has over Canada in exporting 
automobiles—an efficient industry with high 
volume and low unit costs. 

The effect of the U.S, price support has 
been to hold in the U.S. grain industry farm- 
ers whose costs are so high they can't 
make money at the world price. This is 
what handicaps American commercial sales. 

It’s not superior virtue that puts Canada 
in this position. Our grain industry is a 
low-cost one partly because of climate and 
geography, partly because the wheat land of 
western Canada was settled later than the 
farm areas of the Midwest United States, 
with larger units of production and lower 
fixed costs. 


Secret CIA Sessions With Congress 
Units Hit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced legislation in 
the form of House Joint Resolution 211, 
that if enacted by Congress would pro- 
vide for a joint congressional committee 
to serve as a “watchdog” over the ac- 
tivities of the CIA and our other intelli- 
gence and information agencies. Several 
of our colleagues have introduced similar 
legislation, and have expressed their 
concern over the lack of congressional 
scrutiny of our intelligence community. 
The public has joined in our fight for this 
needed legislation, and I would like to 
insert an article from the November 4 
edition of the Evening Star that de- 
scribes Congress present too limited role 
in overseeing the activities of the CIA: 
SECRET CIA — ae Concress UNITS 


The agents from the Central Intelligence 
Agency take their places outside the door in 
a lobby of Congress, 

Their Director slips in. A few of his aids 
follow. Then come a handful of Congress 
Members and a single committee staff man 
to help them. 

But no one else goes by. 

The Director, John McCone, briefs the 
Congress Members on CIA activities. He and 
his aids then field questions for 2, perhaps 3 
hours. No one keeps a record. 

The session ends, and the Congress Mem- 
bers hurry back to their offices, their new 
knowledge locked to themselves. 

This procedure, repeated perhaps two 
dozen times & year, is the one through which 
Congress keeps its eye on the vast, varied and 
secret operations of the CIA. 

Representative Linpsay, Republican of 
New York, who is not a participant in any 
of these sessions, is not satisfied with them. 
“We are working in the dark,” he says, “or 
at least in the semitwilight.” 

Mr. LIN sax and some colleagues have pro- 
posed that Congress create a joint Senate- 
House committee, with a full staff, to super- 
vise closely the activities of the CIA. 

But other Members of the Congress, espe- 
cially those who attend the sessions, say the 
supervision is adequate. And they add that 
the CIA is far too secret and sensitive an 
operation to have Congress constantly peer- 
ing over its shoulder. 
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What is the present supervision like? 
Does Congress look long and hard enough? 
How many hours? Who does the job? 

Some aspects of Government surveillance 
are almost as hush-hush as CIA operations, 
but here is the partial picture pieced to- 
gether from congressional sources: 

Three mal subcommittees have 
Jurisdiction over either the operations or 
appropriations of the CIA. 

The Senate has a six-man subcommittee 
made up of members of the Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees. The House 
has two subcommittees, one made up of 
10 members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the other of an unknown number of 
members of the Appropriations Committee. 

The House Armed Services Subcommittee 
On the CIA is headed by Representative VIN- 
son, Democrat, of Georgia, and includes Rep- 
resentatives L. MENDEL Rivers, Democrat, of 
South Carolina; Hésert, Democrat, of Loui- 
siana; Price, Democrat, of Illinois; CHARLES 
E. Bennett, Democrat, of Florida; HUDDLES- 
rox, Democrat, of Alabama; ARENDS, Repub- 
can, of Illinois; Bray, Republican, of In- 
diana; Bos Wiso. Republican, of Cali- 
fornia; and Osmers, Republican, of New Jer- 
sey, 

Representative NoruLap, Republican, of 
Oregon, who was a member of this subcom- 
mittee several years ago, recently told the 
House “We met annually, one time a year, 
for a period of 2 hours in which we ac- 
complished virtually nothing.” 

But a present member of the subcommit- 
tee, who would not allow his name to be 
used, said the group now meets at least 
once a month with Mr. McCone and has 
“Frank, open, and wide discussions” lasting 
as long as 3 hours. 

He said the subcommittee does not go into 
every detail of CIA operations but surveys 
the significant activities. 

No stenographic record is kept at these 
Sessions, which do not touch on specific ap- 
propria tions for the CIA. 

This is left in the hands of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, which hides the CIA 
&appropriation—believed to be more than a 
half-billion dollars a year—among the ap- 
Propriations of various other agencies so 
neither the rest of Congress nor the public 
Can know exactly how much money the 
Agency gets. 

WON'T REVEAL NAMES 

The House Appropriations Committee re- 
fuses to reveal which of its members belong 
to the CIA Subcommittee and how many 
times they meet a year. 

But it is a safe guess that it meets with 
Mr. McCone about the same number of times 
ag the subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee and that Its membership includes 
at least Representative Cannon, Democrat, 
of Missouri, chairman of the full commit- 
tee, and Representatives Manon, Democrat, 
of Texas, and Forn, Republican, of Michi- 
gan. 

The members of the Senate's CIA Subcom- 
mittee are Senators RUssELL, Democrat, of 
Georgia; Harry F. Byrd, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia; STENNIS, Democrat, of Mississippi, SAL- 
TONSTALL, Republican, of Massachusetts; 
Havnen, Democrat, of Arizona, and MILTON 
R. Younc, Republican, of North Dakota. 


The least number of times they have met 
with the CIA chief in a year has been two; 
the most, six. 

On occasion, some committee other than 
the three CIA subcommittees moves into 
the CIA act. 

Just recently, for example, the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee had a session’ with 
Mr. McCone and John Richardson, the former 
head of CIA operations in Vietnam. 
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Khrushchev Denies Quitting Race To Put 
First Man on Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the enigmatical Mr. Khru- 
shchev is like a pendulum. He swings 
back and forth from light to dark. 

In the Washington Post of yesterday 
appeared the story. which is below. 

It is less than a week ago that the 
papers were carrying stories to the effect 
that the Russians were not going to the 
moon and many of those who do not 
understand the moon program and some 
who do not want to understand the moon 
program hailed this apparent decision by 
the Russians. I would like to again state 
that this country is not in a moon race 
with Russia or any other country. 

In the exploration of outer space, we 
use the moon as a steppingstone, and the 
techniques which we are developing to 
go to the moon and to rendezvous ve- 
hicles in space are invaluable in the 
further exploration of space. These 
techniques will be invaluable to our de- 
fense effort. 

Before the pendulous Mr. Khrushchev 
swings back to his alleged position, let 
us disavow completely his phony leader- 
ship. 

It begins to look as if the whole setup 
was one to confuse and lead our people 
astray. 

The article is as follows: 

KHRUSHCHEV DENIES QUITTING Race To Put 
Finsr Man on Moon 

Moscow, November 6—Premier Nikita 
Khrushchey denied today the impression of 
a US. businessman that the Soviet Union 
had given up plans to put a man on the 
moon. 

Kendrick R. Wilson, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Avco Corp., who was one of 20 
Americans visiting the Kremlin, asked the 
Russian leader: 

“Why have you given up the idea of going 
to the moon? Was it for economic reasons? 

Khrushchey disclaimed any such thought. 

“We have never said we are giving up our 
lunar project,” he said. “You're the ones 
who said that. 

“And when we talk about the technical 
possibilities of doing this, and when we 
have complete confidence that whoever is 
sent to the moon can safely be sent back, 
then it is quite feasible, quite possible. 
When, I don’t know. 

“As for the economic difficulties, you keep 
on expecting us to give up our (moon) pro- 
gram. Well, gentlemen, I say give up such 
hopes once and for all and just throw them 
away. 

“The economic situation within our coun- 
try is excellent today * * * and in the 
future it will be still better.” 

The exchange was a sequel to publication 
by the Government newspaper Izvestia Oc- 
tober 26 of a statement by Khrushchev that 
the Soviet Union was not racing to be first 
to land on the moon, 

This was subject to various interpretations 
in the West, though Khrushchev made it 
clear Russian scientists were pursuing re- 
search for a lunar landing. As quoted by 
Izvestia, he said: 
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“At the present time we are not paning 
flights of cosmonauts to the moon. 
scientists are working on this 1 
* * * I have read reports that the Ameri- 
cans want to land on the moon by 1970. 
Well, we wish them success. * * * We will 
study their experience.” 

The American visitors asked Khrushchev 
how long it will take the Soviet Union to 
achieve a rendezvous in space. 

We have no calendar program, no definite 
date for a rendezvous in space,” Khrushchev 
said. 


Veto in Sight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article appearing in the Washington, 
D.C., Daily News of November 5, 1963, 
entitled “Veto in Sight,” warnnig simply 
that the comments by the President at 
his press conference the other day with 
regard to the so-called quality stabiliza- 
tion bill indicate that a veto threatens 
any such legislation of this kind that 
Congress should pass, 

It would appear plain to all that Con- 
gress should simply disregard any legis- 
lation so unwise as this and so dangerous 
to the consumer and the small business- 
man in view of the certain veto facing 
this legislation: 


VETO In SIGHT 


Since late July, the House has had on its 
calendar the so-called quality stabilization 
bill. This is the renamed price-fixing scheme 
for drugs and other brand products. 

According to the flossy language which 
goes with this legislation, the bill would wipe 
out cut-throat competition in the retail 
business, get the consumers better products 
and lower prices, save the “small” business- 
man from extinction and in other ways 
benefit the general welfare and prosperity. 

But the aim of the bill is still the same— 
to fix prices, up. 

It attempts to do on a national scale what 
some States have done, at a high cost to con- 
sumers, and which other States tried, only 
to have the laws declared unconstitutional 
by their courts. 

Any manufacturer, under this bill, who 
puts out a product with his name on it 
could lay down the law to any retailer who 
offered the product for sale. The 
would charge the manufacturer's price, or 
else. And the U.S. Government would help 
him enforce his edict. 

The Justice Department, the Federal Trade 
Commission and other branches of the 
Government are opposed to the bill. Presi- 
dent Kennedy says the officials who have 
testified against it “have spoken my view.” 

He coupled this statement with a remark 
that he couldn’t “comment” on any legisla- 
tion until it gets to his desk. But in the 
name of censistency, he would have to veto 
it. It conflicts with the spirit of all the anti- 
trust, anti-price-fixing laws now on the 
books, and with the general policies of the 
Kennedy administration. 

This should mean that the bill now on 
the House Calendar Is merely an exercise in 
futility. Every consumer will hope so. 
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The Heritage of Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
deeds accomplished by Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski in our country during the Revo- 
lutionary War are remembered each year 
during Pulaski Day celebrations. 

At this year’s Pulaski Day commemo- 
ration in Milwaukee, Wis., a student from 
Don Bosco High School delivered an ad- 
dress which is remarkable for its lucidity 
and is an excellent summation of Pu- 
laski’s heritage. 

As the student, Alexander Sklenarz, 
points out, today, more than ever, we 
need the virtues which motivated Pu- 
laski—unselfishness, indomitable cour- 
age, readiness to sacrifice, and pa- 
triotism. 

The heritage of Pulaski, who was quick 
to fight against oppression on any soil 
and continent, can be remembered here 
in the United States where his partici- 
pation in the American Revolution is an 


example of his legacy. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the following 
speech delivered by this student in Mil- 
waukee on October 19 to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

We are gathered here to commemorate a 
hero of two continents, the great soldier of 
liberty, who died in the American Revolu- 
tion to establish the liberties which we cher- 
ish today. Casimir Pulaski gave his life for 
the cause of American independence. He 
was one of those rare souls whose selfless 
devotion becomes a symbol for lovers of free- 
dom everywhere. 

Born to wealth and privilege, he sacrificed 
both in the struggle for the freedom of his 
mative land and of America. He always 
fought for principles and ideals. He sought 
no personal advantages, no rewards and he 
found none. His life is a story of reverses, 
defeats, privations, and disasters. 

From the pages of the 18th century history 
of Poland, comes a picture of a troubled and 
unhappy land. Gone were the days when 
Poland controlled the whole of Eastern Eu- 
rope from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Gone 
were those days when the Polish cavalry un- 
der King Jan Sobieski at Vienna had de- 
livered the crushing blow against the Turks 
and thus freed Europe from the menace of 
Islam. Due to an unfavorable geographic 
position and unfortunate political circum- 
stances, the Polish King Stanislas August 
Poniatowski and his government became mere 
pawns in the hands of the Russians, who un- 
der the pretenses of a friendly interest, in- 
troduced their armies into Poland. There 
were Russian garrisons in Warsaw and in 
other principal cities of the country. No- 
body can deny that history repeats itself. 
Only then it was Empress Catherine not 
Khrushchev, but the pretenses were the same, 
the same foreign power, the same terror, and 
the same violation of all Polish liberties. 

It was during these times that Casimir 
Pulaski appeared in public life to again bring 
glory upon Polish arms, to defy Russian op- 
pression, and to unfurl the banner of real 
freedom and independence. 

By the time he was 21, he was to defeat 
the Russians in several battles and by the 
time he was 24 he was to have a European 
r-putation as a sincere patriot and a hard 
and resourceful fighter. The noble Confed- 
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eration of Bar under the banner For the 
Faith and Liberty” could not save Poland 
against the overwhelming power of Russian 
armies, stationed in Poland, but the heroic 
battles raging from the eastern parts of 
Poland at the Castle of Okopy to the holy 
shrine of Czestochowa—again awakened the 
patriotic spirit of the nation and the hope 
that Poland would be free from foreign 
domination. 

On the night of May 31, 1772, Casimir 
Pulaski was forced to leave Poland and fate 
willed that he was not to see his beloved 
fatherland again. 

Three years later in 1775, the first shots 
of the Battle of Lexington reached him in 
France. They were followed by the tale of 
Bunker Hill, by the calling of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and by the beginning of a 
full-sized war. Here again was a war against 
tyrants and Pulaski heard and understood 
the battle cry. 

His passionate love of freedom, his desire 
to fight against oppression on any soil and 
continent, brought Pulaski to America with 
a letter of recommendation from Benjamin 
Franklin to George Washington. 

It was here at the Battle of Brandywine 
that Pulaski, at the head of a small cavalry 
detachment, won his first laurels in America 
and on September 15; 1777, Congress voted 
to commission him as a brigadier general 
and commander of the horse. It was a 
path of fame which took Pulaski with the 
legion of his name to South Carolina and 
his later death at the siege of Savannah at 
the head of French forces and American 
cavalry. 

Thus Casimir Pulaski sealed his devotion 
to America with his life and his blood. He 
was dead at the age of 32 and he died as he 
would have wished—in the thick of battle 
for liberty, for those ideals which had 
doomed his father and his brother. 

He had finished his course and he left be- 
hind him a noble memory in two countries 
separated by the ocean but bound by the 
common ties of love of freedom. Perhaps no 
tribute was greater than that of his foe, 
King Stanislas August Poniatowski: “Pula- 
ski has died as he lived—a hero—but an 
enemy of kings.” 

Casimir Pulaski by his heroic life and 
deeds on the field of glory left a great 
heritage to both the Polish and American 
nations. 

It was not for the last time that Poles 
fought outside Poland against tyrants and 
against oppression. After the partition of 
Poland the unbounded love of freedom at- 
tracted thousands of Polish soldiers to the 
banners of General Dabrowski in Italy, They 
carried a proud motto on their banners: 
“For your freedom and ours.” And on their 
epaulets a sentence, “All freemen are 
brothers.” It was amidst their ranks that 
the immortal Polish national anthem was 
born, 

It was again after the uprisings of 1830 
and 1863 that Polish freedom fighters were 
forced to leave Poland and fought in the 
ranks of other nations. 

An American, Paul Super in his book the 
“Polish Tradition” says in that respect: In 
what army of what nation seeking liberty 
have the Poles not fought? What war for 
freedom has their sacrifice and death not 
hallowed? In what land have Poles not died 
for this to them dearest of all rights? No 
important soil of Europe but covers their 
bones, while their part in the American war 
for national freedom is known to every 
American schoolboy.” 

But the greatest exodus happened in 1939 
when a large Polish army, reborn outside of 
Poland like Phoenix from the ashes, num- 
bering over 100,000 men, with a Polish Air 
Force and a Polish Navy joined the Western 
Allies in the mortal struggle against Hitler- 
ism. On all theaters of the war the Polish 
forces took part in the famous and decisive 
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battles at Narvik, Tobruk, Monte Cassino, 
Bologna, and Falaise. Thousands of Poles 
fell in these battles and sacrificed their lives 
in the vain hope that Poland would regain 
full freedom. 

But today, like in the days of Casimir 
Pulaski, the government in Warsaw takes its 
orders from Russia. Only the name of the 
Russian Ambassador in Warsaw has changed 
and it is no more Catherine but Khrushchev 
who imposes his will upon the Polish 
nation. 

In the arsenal of each nation virtues are 
the most important and decisive weapons. 
This is the wealth of our heritage; this is 
our stockpiled arsenal of spiritual strength, 
We Americans have a long history of struggle; 
each page of our history is full of heroism. 
From Lexington to Iwo Jima, there has been 
interwoven a red thread of blood which like 
the thread of Ariadne has led the American 
Nation through the labyrinth of times of 
confusion, trial and hazards. 

Today the whole world is looking toward 
us and we are acclaimed the champions 
of freedom. In the gigantic struggle be- 
tween two ideologies, which encompass the 
whole world and all fields of human activi- 
ties: political, economic and cultural—we 
must constantly be on our guard and always 
ready to fight for the ideals on which our 
Western civilization is founded. Today more 
than ever we need the virtues which motil- 
vated Pulaski: unselfishness, indomitable 
courage, readiness to sacrifice and patriotism. 

We are looking confidently into the future 
because we know and firmly believe that only 
love of freedom breeds patriotism—only 
patriotism assures victory. 

ALEXANDER SKLENARZ, 
Don Bosco High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


False Assumptions in the District Crime 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


Or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago the House approved the Dis- 
trict crime bill. At that time a great 
many Members voiced their objections 
to that bill on both policy and consti- 
tutional grounds. 

Even were it possible to dilute the Con- 
stitution by statutory enactments, still, 
the case made in behalf of a change in 
judicial policy is not well grounded. It 
erroneously assumes the existence of cer- 
tain causal relationships between court 
procedures and the commission of crimes. 

The District has a fine police force; 
they are not to be blamed for the present 
crime rate in the District. Police offi- 
cials rightfully resent being made the 
scapegoats in these situations; why do 
they then engage in the same tactic by 
castigating the courts and the law? 

These points were explored more fully 
by Prof. Yale Kamisar, of the Minnesota 
Law School, in a paper prepared for de- 
livery at the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, in 
August. Professor Kamisar makes the 
incontrovertible point that civil liberties 
are not incorporated in our Constitution 
only to be bent to the expediencies of the 
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Moment. Rather, it is when the need to 
be expedient reaches its crest that the 
Steadfast application of our constitu- 
3 guarantees become most impera- 
ve. 
I offer for consideration excerpts from 
his paper. 
ARE THE RULES or EVIDENCE SPAWNING CRIME 
WAVES AND CRIPPLING LAW ENFORCEMENT? 


(By Prof. Yale Kamisar, University of Min- 
nesota School of Law) 


Police-prosecution-minded critics of the 
Judiciary none too subtly suggest that Su- 
Preme Court decisions have spawned crime 
Waves and worked an alleged reduction in 
law enforcement efficiency. This reflects 
a populistic mentality, an attitude which 
Collides with the rule of law. This type 
Of criticism, as Prof, Edward A. Shils of the 
University of Chicago has observed, is char- 
acteristic of “a disposition toward ideological 
enthusiasm and political passions, which pro- 
Claim great crises and announce their dis- 
belief in the capacities of ordinary institu- 
tions and their leaders to resolve them.” 
This current of thought and sentiment, 
Which also manifests itself in the claim of 
Military necessity, overlooks a point recently 
made by Chief Justice Warren: 

“Our Nation at the time of the Constitu- 
tional Convention was also faced with for- 
midable problems. The English, the French, 
the Spanish, and various tribes of hostile 
Indians were all ready and eager to subvert 
or occupy the fledgling Republic. Neverthe- 
less, in that environment, our Founding 
Fathers conceived a Constitution and Bill 
of Rights replete with provisions indicating 
their determination to protect human rights. 
There was no call for a garrison state in 
those times of precarious peace. We should 
heed no such call now.” 

Police-prosecution-minded critics of lib- 
eral decisions in the constitutional crim- 
inal procedure field freely invoke the public 
Welfare, the public interest, and public neces- 
sity. As an astute political scientist, Stephen 
K. Batley, has pointed out, these phrases 
are “society's most effective analgesics,” they 
are “anchor rationalizations’ for policy- 
Caused pain.” Without such concepts, he 
“most Presidents, Congressmen, 


premiers, and generals—would become un- 
nerved.” And he notes, too, that “the most 
discouraging aspect of totalitarianism is not 
the power lust of its leaders, but the ease 
With which people adjust to losses in political 
freedom when that loss is explained in terms 
of public necessity.” 

In the area of police interrogation, the 
Mallory case of 1957 has drawn much fire. 
The so-called McNabb-Mallory rule (al- 
though Mallory was viewed by some critics 
as a radical departure from reason and prece- 
dent, actually it reaffirmed the 1943 McNabb 
case) operates to exclude from Federal pros- 
ecutions all confessions or admissions elicited 
during a period of time when a suspect is 
being unreasonably and illegally detained, 
instead of being brought before a magis- 
trate, as Federal law requires, so that he may 
be advised of his rights to remain silent and 
retain a lawyer. 

In his 1957 testimony before a House sub- 
committee, Robert Murray, chief of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia's Police Department—and 
the District bears the brunt of this rule— 
stated flatly that “if the Mallory decision 
stands, it will result in complete breakdown 
in law enforcement in the District of Colum- 
bia.” 

The 1957 Mallory decision did stand. Yet, 
as police officials themselves later testified, 
in the years immediately following Mallory, 
“viewed in its relationship to the long-term 
trend in this city and nationwide, the present 
rate of crime in the District is * * * favor- 
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ably low"; the percentage of solutions of 
major crimes in the District not only re- 
mained at nearly double the national aver- 
age, but actually increased a percentage 
point or two. 

Chief Murray has been somewhat piqued 
by the contention that the District’s clear- 
ance rate refutes his claim that his men 
are overly restricted by court rules. The 
Chief's answer is that his police force's ex- 
cellent record has been achieved principally 
by dint of a great many unpaid hours of 
overtime work. I cannot improve on the 
following editorial rejoinder by the Wash- 
ington Post: “This suggests strongly that 
the police force ought to be enlarged and 
that pay ought to be provided for those who 
work extra hours. But it does not suggest 
that the police force ought to be allowed 
to cut legal or constitutional corners.” 

True, crime has been going up year after 
year after year. But until the summer of 
1961, the courts of half our States let in 
illegally seized evidence. Were these admis- 
sibility jurisdictions undergoing “crime 
waves” too? Or were the exclusionary States 
running well ahead of the national average? 

Take, for example, the District of Columbia 
and its surrounding Maryland and Virginia 
suburbs. Until Mapp was handed down in 
the summer of 1961, Maryland admitted 
illegally seized evidence in all felony prose- 
cutions; Virginia in all cases. On the other 
hand, the District’s law enforcement officers 
are not only “handfuffed" by the Federal 
exclusionary rule in search and seizure cases 
but weighed down, too, by the McNabb- 
Mallory rule—the dread “ball and chain” 
which hampered no other police force dur- 
ing the 1950-60 period. One would expect 
the District, then, to set the pace in crime 
acceleration, certainly far to out-distance 

and Maryland. 

The “facts” that fellows like me are not 
supposed to want to talk about reveal that 
the District’s incidence of rapes, aggravated 
assaults and grand larceny was lower in 1960 
than in 1950. On a per 100,000 population 
basis, the overall felony rate increased a 
puny 1 percent in the District, but a re- 
doubtable 69 percent in the three major 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs for which 
generally complete figures were available. 

Washington’s crime rate, compared with 
that of other cities is about average. Of the 
15 largest cities in America it ranks 
8th—right in the middle—in crimes per 
capita. These statistics are, of course, small 
comfort to the citizens of the District. But 
there is no need to make the Supreme Court 
the scapegoat. á 

As Fletcher Knebel pointed out in a recent 
Look magazine article, in the city’s public 
schools, “discipline is a mocked word. The 
dropout rate, 39 percent, runs above the na- 
tional average. * * * It is a city where illit- 
eracy increased slightly in the last decade, 
while declining in all the States. * One 
principal reported that only 13 percent of 
her kindergarten, first and second grade 
pupils have anyone at home when they re- 
turn from school.” 

The Nation's Capital leads all other large 
cities in the rate of illegitimate births—20 
percent of all live births in 1961. Few other 
cities show a rate even half that high. Girls 
in the city’s public schools, ages 12 to 15, 
gave birth to 265 illegitimate babies during 
the last school year. Who is going to blame 
this on the Mallory rule? In the age group 
15 to 19, the venereal disease rate is more 
than 10 times the national average. Who 
is going to biame this on the Supreme 
Court? 

He who links crime waves with rules of 
evidence is a bold man. Bolder than Oliver 
Gasch, former U.S. Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who dismissed this sug- 
gestion as “much too speculative.” As Jus- 
tice Frankfurter has noted, “he must be a 
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bold man indeed who is confident that he 
knows what causes crime, Those whose lives 
are devoted to an understanding of the 
problem are certain only that they are un- 
certain regarding the role of the various al- 
leged causes.” 

A few moments ago, I mentioned an al- 
leged “burglary wave” in Minneapolis. Bur- 
giaries did increase 10 percent in the first 
quarter of 1963. When these figures were 
released in May of this year and the police 
asked, why? one detective explained: “The 
burglars had a lot better weather this year; 
no snow.” 

Bank robberies in the Nation's Capital al- 
most doubled in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1963. Why? J. Edgar Hoover explained 
that every one of the 22 bank robberies which 
occurred in the past fiscal year in the Dis- 
trict had taken place at a branch-type facil- 
ity. He pointed out that branch banks are 
much more vulnerable to robbery; they 
“have fewer security features and less police 
protection”; the escape routes from the 
branch sites are more easily accessible and 
better concealed. 

Why, on some occasions, do the police offer 
such unsensational, plausible reasons for the 
increase in these crimes? I venture to say as 
a matter of self-defense. They fear the 
public will blame them. 

As students of the crime problem have 
pointed out, “whenever the newspapers carry 
a sensational headline about the rising tide 
of juvenile delinquency nationally, or about 
some shocking youth-gang depradation 
locally,” the question “likely to be raised in 
countless American homes” is: “Why don't 
the police put a stop to it?” 

A little clear thinking about the role of 
the police office in our society will show that 
he is not to blame, Not any more than the 
courts. The great irony is that the police, 
who deeply resent—who rightly resent— 
being made the scapegoats for crime waves, 
have few qualms about making judges the 
scapegoats. 

In a recent speech, one in which he voiced 
grave doubts that the public can live with 
the exclusionary rule, Supt. O. W. Wilson of 
the Chicago Police Department expressed 
dismay at the persistent increase in crime. 
The fault, he suggested, lies with the courts. 
But in the very same speech, indeed, in 
almost the next breath, Superintendent Wil- 
son then pointed out that a major source 
of an against police is “a 
tendency to blame [them] for a high inci- 
dence of crime instead of recognizing that 
there are many crime causes, such as slum 
conditions, marcotic addiction, lack of 
parental responsibility, unemployment, cul- 
tural inequalities, and other social factors 
over which the police have no influence or 
control.” 


Hasn't the Superintendent missed some- 
thing? Hasn't he overlooked the fact that 
the courts have no influence or control over 
any of these “social factors” either? 


I. THE “POPULISTIC MENTALITY” AND THE 
“RULE OF LAW” 


In his provocative book, “The Torment of 


Although he nowhere spe- 
cifically considers the hostile reaction to Su- 
preme Court decisions in the field of consti- 
tutional-criminal edure, I believe his 
observations shed much light on this criti- 
cism of the judiciary: 

“Populism proclaims that the will of the 
people as such is supreme over every other 
standard, over the standards of traditional 
institutions, over the autonomy of institu- 
tions, and over the will of other strata. 

* 


J > * . 
“Populism seeks substantive justice. It 
cares not at all for the traditional rules in 
spheres of life outside its own immediate 
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sphere. It regards the legal system as a 

snare for the guileless, a system of outdoor 

relief for lawyers and judges. 
. * * » * 

“Populism acclaims the demagog who, 
breaking through the formalistic barriers 
erected by lawyers, pedants, and bureaucrats, 
renews the righteousness of government and 
society. Populism is impatient of checks 
and balances; it is restive under the re- 
straints imposed by the separation of powers. 

s * » » * 

“The rule of law is a delicately balanced 
affair and it must withstand battering from 
many sides. The populistic mentality, when 
it has full sway, denies the claims of auton- 
omy * * * of the judiciary which it views 
as the resistant custodian of a law which 
sets itself above the will of the people.” 

The populistic mentality crops up in much 
of the criticism of the exclusionary rule and 
other “liberal” decisions. Listen to the head 
of the Los Angeles Police Department: 

“Lincoln referred to a government “of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.” 
The police are the servants of the people and 
it is contrary to public welfare to * * * 
hamper the police in the conscientious per- 
formance of their duties, through the gra- 
tuitous imposition of the exclusionary 
rule. “ee 

“We feel obligated to * * * speak of how 
[the exclusionary rule] affects our ability to 
protect you against the criminal army. We 
would do the same and you would expect the 
same if, instead of police officers, we were 
medical doctors, attorneys, or engineers dis- 
cussing a law that affected efficient perform- 
ance in any of those fields. * * * 

“We hope the people will listen and re- 
spond to the honest assessment of the social 
dangers created by the rule. We hope the 
State legislature will hear the voice of the 
people and enact remedies. We hope the 
cost in life and suffering and property im- 
posed upon the citizenry by the rule, will 
soon be eliminated.” 


Listen to the head of the Chicago Police 
Department: 0 

“I have said that the police can live with 
the exclusionary rule. The real question is— 
can the public live with it? * * * I plead 
only for the rule of reason. Let the police 
have the authority to do what the public 
expects them to do in suppressing crime. 

* . * . > 

“The process which results in an appellate 
decision is markedly different from the legis- 
` lative process. * * * The court ponders the 
alleged infringement of the rights of the 
convicted person as & legal abstraction and 
feels obliged to consider the question as-it 
would apply were the individual inno- 
cent. * * * The desires of the general public 
for some reasonable measure of security and 
for a redress of the wrong done to the inno- 
cent victim of the criminal are not made 
known nor are they readily available to the 
court. * * * Statesmen representative of the 
people seem better qualified to make fair ap- 
praisals of public needs than appellate Judges 
who, by virtue of their positions, are not so 
responsive to the desires of the public.” 

I must confess that I am astounded by 
what I think amounts to criticism of appel- 
late courts for failure to pay sufficient at- 
tention to the public’s demand for vengeance 
when considering the alleged violation of 
a constitutional or statutory right; ceriti- 
cism of courts for viewing a claim that a 
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procedural right has been violated as a 
legal abstraction. This is the whole idea. 
This is what procedural rights are all about. 
This is what appellate courts are for. 

As a great State judge, Walter Schaefer of 
Illinois, has pointed out, one of the principal 
advantages of judicial review is that the re- 
viewing court is removed from the local at- 
mosphere; is that the reviewing court is bet- 
ter able “to set apart the question of the 
guilt or innocence of a particular defendant 
and focus solely upon the procedural aspects 
of the case.” 

Many men have made the point: “We do 
not have one Bill of Rights for nice people, 
and another one for bad people.” “Although 
the defendant may be the worst of men * * * 
the rights of the best of men are secure 
only as the rights of the vilest and most 
abhorrent are protected.” “The simple 
truth is that you have to be for the Bill of 
Rights or not; you can’t be for the Bill of 
Rights for yourself and your friends; it's 
all or nothing.” 


The Honorable Leon Gavin, of 


Pennsylvania 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
great shock to me to learn of the sudden 
and unexpected passing of my longtime 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Leon Gavin, of Pennsylvania. 

It is with a heavy heart that I join 
my colleagues in paying tribute to him. 
He long will be remembered in these 
Halls of Congress for he was, indeed, a 
man of deep convictions, a man of 
courage and determination. As second 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Armed Services, he con- 
tinually worked for the welfare of the 
enlisted men of the U.S. Armed Forces. 

Leon Gavin's life was dedicated to pub- 
lic service. The people of his district, of 
his beloved State of Pennsylvania, and of 
the entire country will surely miss the 
able leadership of our departed friend. 
To his wife, his sons, and his daughter, 
I extend my heartfelt sympathy upon 
their great loss. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
Also, orders from Mem- 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided; That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Japan on Side of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
formative article by Robert Morris, 
former counsel of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security, who is now 
touring the Far East, was published in 
the July 26, 1963, issue of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News. 

The indicated article follows: 

JAPAN ON SIDE oF FREE WORLD 
(By Robert Morris) 

Toxyo,—Here the world struggle is being 
fought along conventional lines and at a 
conventional pace. The pressing urgencies 
of the test ban and of disarmament, which 
are driving Western statesmen, notably our 
own, into emergency behavior, seem far 
off here. The 94 million people of Japan 
know the war is being waged, but there is a 
feeling of remoteness about it that leads to 
a potential pacifism. 

Red China is nearby, but it is not the 
threat. The Japanese realistically under- 
stand that Red China, while it is a non- 
nuclear power, has not the present strength 
to challenge Japan, much less the United 
States, the latter's ally, 

The Soviet Union is the villian here. 
Every poll shows that the United States is 
the most popular power, while Khrushchev's 
USSR. is conspicuously last in public 
esteem. 

This does not mean that the Sovlets do 
not have a powerful apparatus here. The 
Japanese Communist Party is led by Nosaka, 
whom U.S. States Department officials im- 
ported from Communist Yenan at the end 
of World War II. It is concentrated in the 
universities, in the schools, in the labor 
unions, and to some extent in the press. 

The oversea Chinese, numbering about 
45,000, apparently pose no security problem 
and are loyal to free China. The 650,000 
Koreans, however, are different. Far too 
many, surprisingly, look toward North Korea. 

The Socialist Party is not the conventional 
Socialist Party but the counterpart of the 
left wing of the British Labor Party. This 
party has disproportionate strength, holding 
almost a third of the seats in the Diet, the 
legislative branch. 

In 1960 when Communist activity reached 
its most conspicuous effort—the demonstra- 
tions against President Eisenhower's visit— 
the leaders were able to put into the streets 
only two or three hundred thousand youths, 
and then by paying many, 

The new Japanese Constitution forbids 
the country from engaging in war or resort- 
ing to the use of force. For the first 5 years 
after its defeat in 1945, Japan was com- 
pletely disarmed. But when General Mac- 
Arthur had to draw American security forces 
from the islands to send to Korea, he asked 
Foreign Minister Yoshida to set up a na- 
tional police reserve of 75,000 men and s 
maritime force of 18,000. Thus the self- 
defense forces, as they are called, came into 
being. 
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Today this defense force numbers about 
265,000 men. They serve yoluntarily and 
there is no conscription. There is a 5-year 
expansion program underway, mostly to 
raise the qualitative standards of weapons. 
F-86 Sabrejets, for instance, will be replaced 
by F-104-Super Starfighters. 

This strengthening of the defense poten- 
tial is the focus of leftwing activity. The 
objection usually takes the form of a con- 
stitutional challenge to the existence of a 
military force of any kind in view of article 
9 of the Constitution. Sometimes it ex- 
presses itself in a demonstration against the 
installation of the early warning system or 
the arrival of an American nuclear sub- 
marine. 

Japanese leaders have a sense of responsi- 
bility. They are embarking on a dutiful 
first-aid program that is based on realism. 
They recognize the Republic of China as 
China, All in all there is hope here in this 
land of the rising sun. 


Veterans Day Address by Gen. 
David M. Shoup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
made on yesterday, November 11, at 
Arlington National Cemetery, by Gen. 
David M. Shoup, Commandant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps. In my opinion, Gen- 
eral Shoup, a Congressional Medal of 
Honor winner, is a marine’s marine; and 
what he has said is well worth the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the people of the 
country. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Remarks BY Gen. Davip M. SHovup, US. 
Marine Corps, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY, NOVEMBER 11, 1963 
Americans and their friends, good morning. 

When the designation of Armistice Day was 

changed to Veterans Day in 1954, we stopped 

celebrating the signing of a truce, and began 
paying honor to those men and women who 
have served America Le the Armed Forces. 

Why do we have Armed Forces? Because, 
with bowed heads we face the disheartening 
and distasteful fact that after many cen- 
turies of so-called civilization, man has been 
unable to prevent the killing and maiming of 
men, women, and children in war, 

Man has learned the secret of the atom. 
Man has penetrated space. Man plans to ex- 
plore the universe. In many areas science 
has lifted the load from man's back. In the 
United States we have developed the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known. 
But an has not yet learned to live in endur- 
ing peace with his fellow men, and follow it 
must that—we cannot practice the deception 
that somehow, without alertness and con- 


scious effort on our part, an everlasting pan- 
acea may develop which will abolish for all 
time man's oldest plague—war. 

But for past wars, these heroic veterans 
would not lie here. They served their country 
well. They earned their place in history. 
They are enshrined in the heart of free 
America. : 

These hallowed graves in this national 
cemetery are mute but constant reminders 
that there are countless American graves 
throughout the world—on land and beneath 
the seas. All are symbolized here by the 
Tomb of the Unknowns. Our Commander in 
Chief has just placed a wreath at this tomb. 
By this act he has expressed for all 
past and present, their deep gratitude to 
those who have made great sacrifices so that 
we can be here today, physically and men- 
tally free. 

The freedom we cherish, the Constitution 
we support, the rights we hold so dear, we 
owe to them. So that future generations 
may say the same to us, we must respond to 
the vexing challenges of our time with an 
unswerving steadfastness, 

Should such response require man to 
again engage in mortal conflict, let us re- 
member, that it is what Americans stand 
for and what Americans are willing to fight 
for that has made America great. 

In America the individual is important, 
He has inherent rights. He has a voice in 
his Government. He can speak without fear 
and has a right to be heard. He enjoys re- 
ligious freedom. And side by side with 
these rights he has solemn responsibili- 
ties—responsibilities to his Creator, to his 
country, and to his fellow man. ‘ 

These responsibilities are, in a sense, what 
America stands for: 

To respect the liberty of others 

To further the welfare of the community 

To protect the security of the United States 

To be intelligently unselfish with the great 
assets of our Nation. 

The millions of veterans we honor today 
have fulfilled these responsibilities. In so 


‘doing, many thousands of them paid the 


supreme sacrifice. 

I believe that gathered here today, watch- 
ing intently and listening carefully, are the 
invisible spirits of these thousands of gal- 
lant Americans. Their presence may be un- 
seen, but they shall not be unheard. Some- 
one must speak for them. What do they 
want mankind to hear? Many, many things, 
of course, but I believe that most of all they 
want the hopes and fears of their endless 
years to be expressed in: an admonition, 
a hope, and a prayer. 

They admonish: 

(a) You must strive for peace, but not 
peace at any price. 

(b) Do not give up one bit of the price- 
less heritage of liberty which we helped to 
preserve. 

(c) Accept and discharge your responsi- 
bilities to serve as unreluctant leaders of 
those who are willing to fight to protect this 
liberty. 

Their hope: “That some day there will 
be a meeting at the summit which shall 
become as everlastingly important to hu- 
manity as the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Finally, the spirits of these living dead 
pray: Please, God, may our Ship of State 
sall on and on in a world forever at peace.” 

Thank you. 
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Talk by Hollis R. Williams, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Watersheds, Soil Con- 
servation Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., at the 
Annual Meeting of the North Dakota 
Soil Conservation District Supervisors 
at Fargo, N. Dak., November 4, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILBUR D. MIL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. MILLS. Mr, Speaker, I read with 
a great deal of interest an address given 
November 4 at the annual meeting of 
the North Dakota Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts at Fargo, N. Dak., 
by Hollis R. Williams, Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Watersheds, Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Mr. Williams, a native cf Arkansas who 
for many years was SCS State conser- 
vationist in our State, and a man of 
whom we are quite proud, made several 
points in his address that are worthy of 
the consideration of the Members of the 
House. 

He paid eloquent tribute to soil con- 
servation districts, crediting them with 
significant achievements in the past 
quarter century and urging them to 
broaden the scope of their activities to 
meet today’s expanded and changing 
needs. 

He bointed out how small watershed 
projects have enabled people of town 
and country to join hands in bringing 
about full use of their land and water 
resources for the economic benefit of the 
entire community. 

He cited the valuable results of the 
Great Plains conservation program, 
presently restricted to designated comm- 
ties in the 10 Great Plains States. 

Mr. Speaker, we should familiarize 
ourselves with the merits of the Great 
Plains conservation program. Because 
this program accomplishes a total con- 
servation job—and does it permanently— 
many of us believe serious consideration 
should be given to extending its bene- 
fits beyond the Great Plains area. In- 
deed, we would be most anxious to take 
advantage of this program in Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this thought- 
ful and informative address to the 
Members of this House, and I include it 
in the Rrcono: 

TALK BY Hortus R, WILLIAMS, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF WATERSHEDS 

I am proud to be in North Dakota, land 
of the prairie, land of the Peace Garden, land 
of Garrison Dam. 

I am proud to be in North Dakota—the 
Flickertall State—land of the Sioux, of Sit- 
ting Bull, of Old Fort Lincoln, of the Prairie 


Tam d to be in North Dakota, home of 
Moses , John Miller, Lynn Frazier, 
James W. Foley, Bill Langer, and Colonel 
Lounsberry. 


I am proud to be In the State of the 
Elkhorn Ranch and Teddy Roosevelt and his 
Rough Riders, in the State of the Badlands, 
and of Dr. Edwin F. Ladd—the State of your 
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congressional delegation that gives such fine 
support to soil and water conservation and 
water resource development, Senators YOUNG 
and Burpicx, and Don SHORT, 
member of the Agriculture Committee, who 
is so helpful in the review of our small water- 
shed projects as a member of the subcom- 
mittee—and of Lyness G. Lloyd, our State 
conservationist, for surely he, too, is putting 
his mark on it. 

Yes, Iam proud to be here—in this great 
State and with this great group. Among you 
are the pioneers and their immediate de- 
scendants who have made North Dakota 
great, for this is a young State. You, espe- 
cially the younger among you, are the people 
who will keep her great. For the purpose of 
your presence and the purpose of a large 
part of your daily lives—the protection, im- 
provement, and development of soil and 
water resources—is the rock upon which the 
future will be built, the very foundation 
stones of tomorrow. 

By now it is probably obvious to you that 
I was not ralsed in Minnesota or Montana. 
Yes, I do come from the South—from Ar- 
kansas. Butas I have said this is a great and 
wonderful State too—even if you don't serve 
grits for breakfast. 

Most of my 28 years as a professional in 
soil and water conservation have been spent 
in the Southeast and the Southwest. And 
even though I have been working at the 
national level for the past several years, I've 
had little opportunity to study this part of 
America at first hand. 

Thus I am grateful for the opportunity to 
visit with you. I never go anywhere with- 
out learning something about our job—yours 
and mine. This occasion will be no excep- 
tion. 

I have attended many State soll conserya- 
tion district association meetings, but never 


one to compare in attendance with this one. 


It is a measure of your dedication to the 
task at hand, 

Iam devoted to the soil conservation dis~ 
trict and the men who run it, and have been 
for many years—all of my professional life, 
in fact. To emphasize my deep respect and 
admiration for you and for the work in 
which you are engaged, let me preface my 
talk by paying tribute to the soil conserva- 
tion district and its supervisors in these 
words: 

There is no more essential unit of our free 
government than the soil conservation dis- 
tricts, surely no set of public servants so un- 
selfish and so dedicated. 

“Supervisor” has become an honored title. 

No scandal has been attached to it. No 
selfish purpose has corrupted it. Money 
can't buy it. 

It knows no party. No knows no favorite. 

It is honorable and dignified and exempli- 
fies, more than any title I know, the good 
qualities of public service. 

The supervisor is a man of the soil, but 
he is distinguished by his vision and his 
willingness to assume leadership. 

He is a good citizen and a considerate 
neighbor, 

His face is bronzed by the wind and the 
sun and his hands are rough from a life 
of toil, but in his heart is a love and con- 
cern for his fellow man. 

To him, conservation Is a profession as 
well as a duty. 

Neither the doctor nor the lawyer, the 

teacher nor the minister, surpasses him in 
the unselfishness of his devotion to the well- 
being of his community, and of the human 
race, 
He has listened to the warning of Jere- 
miah, the prophet, whose vineyard was laid 
waste by those who should have been its 
caretakers * * * and he has had the under- 
standing of this bit of history to know its 
bitter lesson. 

And he has taken to heart the words of 
the Psalmist who told us that the land 18 
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the Lord's and he has stood guard for the 
Lord. 

Yes, the supervisor is somebody very spe- 
cial, We who are well-fed and well-clothed 
and who see opportunity spread out before 
us for ourselves and our children are fore- 
ever indebted to him. 

That is my tribute to the soil conserva- 
tion district and its supervisors. 

As leaders of the soil and water conserva- 
tion movement in North Dakota, you have 
performed, and are continuing to perform, 
a lasting service in guiding the farmers and 
ranchers of your districts toward operations 
consistent with the principles of conserva- 
tion land use. 

Particularly I would commend you as 
supervisors of soil conservation districts, 
and as an association of soil conservation 
districts, upon your achievement under the 
Great Plains conservation program. This is 
doubly appropriate under the circumstances, 
for it was a cooperator with the Stutsman 
County Soil Conservation District in North 
Dakota who fixed his name to a complete 
Great Plains conservation program plan on 
December 19, 1957. He was a livestock pro- 
ducer named Berthold Sackman and his ac- 
tion in entering into a contract with the 
Secretary of Agriculture on that date gave 
him justification for claiming the distinc- 
tion of being the first to enter the program. 
I am told that Mr. Sackman’s unit, with 
the plan now complete, is a splendid ex- 
ample of the soundness of the plan that he 
developed and of the wisdom of the de- 
signers of this special program for a region. 

Sixteen hundred North Dakota landowners 
have followed the example set nearly 6 years 
ago by Mr. Sackinan, 1,600 complete con- 
servation plans in 30 of your districts, all 
firmly based upon the capabilities of the 
land resources involved. 

These plans are bringing the principles of 
sound land use—conservation land use, if 
you please—to 2 million acres, The proprie- 
tors of these resources have become conserva- 
tion farmers and ranchers in the truest sense, 
devoted to the principles of sound land use 
and aware of the risks involved in agriculture 
in the Plains and of the diligence required 
of the operator in good years and bad. 

The supervisors of soil conservation dis- 
tricts were called upon to lead the way in 
this program, and lead they did. Here in 
North Dakota, the names of Fred Ehlers and 
Robert Ellsworth stood out among those who 
devoted countless hours and untold energy 
to the launching of the program. If there 
was hesitancy among other landowners for 
a time, it soon vanished; and there are ngarly 
13,000 farms and ranches, many with the 
work completed; to attest to the whole- 
hearted acceptance of this program. These 
contracts involve more than 30 million acres 
in 383 Plains counties, and nearly $50 million 
has been obligated or paid in cost-shares 
with the owners supplying an equal amount 
or more. 

Conversion of cropland to grass or trees, 
one of the major objectives of the program, 
has reached almost a million acres, 23 per- 
cent of the cropland involved. Nearly 200,000 
acres of this is in North Dakota, and one- 
third of the Federal funds used for cost- 
sharing in the program in this State has 
been used for this purpose. 

In the drought which you experienced in 
1960 and 1961, the farmers and ranchers of 
North Dakota reaped substantial benefit from 
their investment in soll and water conserva- 
tion, particularly in the Great Plains con- 
servation program. The dependable stock- 
water—in the form of dugouts, wells and 
springs—repaid thelr cost many times. The 
conservation rangelands and the cropland 
protected by crop residues yielded further 
returns. 

In North Dakota the Great Plains conser- 
vation program has made heartening prog- 
ress toward its goal of stabilizing land and 


Counties in North Dakota and in the conser- 
vation resource and development program 
which also is in a pilot stage. 

I would like here to applaud the North 
Dakota State ASC Committee and the ACP 
development group for their recent step in 
Making agricultural conservation program 
payment for stubble mulch tillage depend- 
ent upon the use of supporting practices in 
the form of stripcropping or windbreaks. 

I congratulate you district supervisors on 
the progress the conservation forces of North 
Dakota are making in the drive against wind 
erosion. This may be more important than 
any of us now realizes, for again we are 
entering a winter season without having had 
the moisture we have learned to hope for. 

Soil conservation has come a long way 
during the past quarter century. The main 
Teason is the leadership of soil conservation 
districts, of men like you and your counter- 
Parts across the land. 

It is not surprising that soll- conservation 
districts have become a permanent part of 
the American scene, for they are in the tra- 
dition of pioneer America. They are con- 
ceived, nurtured, and managed to maturity 
and usefulness by local people who recog- 
nize their own problems and wish to be mas- 
ters of their own fate in dealing with them. 

Since the mid-1930's, the concept of re- 
Source conservation has broadened tremen- 
dously. The soil-and-water concept has 
Come to mean protecting land against all 
forms of soil deterioration, rebuilding eroded 
and depleted soils, building up soil fertility, 
Stabilizing critical runoff and sediment-pro- 
ducing areas, improving grasslands, wood- 
lands, and wildlife lands, conserving water 
for industrial and municipal as well as other 
uses, proper agricultural irrigation and 
drainage, and reducing floodwater and sedi- 
1 damage for benefits to the public as a 

ole. 

Modern soll and water conservation in- 


As soll conservationists we all have a con- 
tinuing, vital role to play in these changing 
times. If we are to be effective, our efforts 
Must change with the changing times. The 
essence of our kind of conservation is con- 
dern for the future—not preserving the past. 

Soll conservation districts and the Soil 
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tomorrow. If we lack vision, so will our pro- 
gram. If we are old fashioned in our ap- 
proach, in our attitude toward what needs 
to be done; if we see today's job in the same 
setting as we saw it say 10 years ago or even 
5—then our work will be old fashioned; it 
will be inadequate to meet today’s new needs; 
it will be considered out of date and per- 
haps unnecessary or certainly not worth ma- 
jor attention. 

We have become an urban nation. Wheth- 
er or not we shall have the will and the 
facilities to cope adequately with our re- 
source problems at the local, State, and Na- 
tional level is largely in the hands of the 
urban people. 

The urban people must understand that 
our national standard of living, our strength 
as a people and as a Nation, our future great- 
ness in the world society—all these and 
more are wrapped up in our American land 
and its soil and water resources. 

If the urban people, who hold this key, 
are to achieve the understanding that is es- 
sential to decisive action, it will come about 
only through leadership of soil conservation 
districts. You are the voice of local respon- 
sibility in resource development and man- 
agement. You must accept the challenge of 
informing and enlisting the aid of the non- 
farmer. He must understand his stake in 
resource protection and improvement as a 
citizen, 

A major resource activity that brings to- 
gether town and country in common cause 
is the small watershed project. Here is a 
golden opportunity for multiple purpose, for 
attention of all aspects of water manage- 
ment including agricultural, municipal, in- 
dustrial, recreational, and wildlife develop- 
ments. The development of a project plan 
offers an unexcelled opportunity for town 
and country people to work together to bring 
about full use of their land and water re- 
sources for the benefit of the entire com- 
munity. 

We attach great importance to multipur- 
pose planning in watershed projects. We 
know that multipurpose watershed projects 
are practical and effective. Many commu- 
nities have demonstrated they can protect 
and improve their agricultural lands, stop 
destructive floods, supply water for growing 
municipal needs, and that they can attract 
new industries and improve recreational fa- 
cilities. 

Do not overlook the opportunities offered 
by small watershed projects as you plan your 
conservation actions to meet the challenge 
of the 1960's. 

Do not overlook your soil and water con- 
servation needs inventory as a major source 


across the land have updated their work pro- 
grams. North Dakota will be one of the first 
States to complete the job in 
districts. 

I know you are at work on this or 
Dakota and that you will push ahead with it. 
Let me emphasize one thing about these up- 
dated work programs. 


mean new local industries that improve the 
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economic welfare of the community. I mean 
those things that directly concern all citizens 
in all walks of life. 

Each district must become a great deal 
more than an erosion control or a water 
conservation district, operated mainly by 
farmers and for farmers. It must broaden 
its scope to include activities that interest 
and benefit every member of the community, 
rural and urban alike. 

For nearly 27 years soil conservation dis- 
tricts have given magnificent leadership in 
achieving their objectives on farmlands. 
That is still a basic part of the job. But 
the need today is for so much more—so very 
much more. 

At this moment in time every district has 
an unparalleled opportunity to become the 
resource development leader of every com- 
munity in the land with wider powers to 
make decisions and to act. But this will 
not “just happen.” It will take work—hard 
work. And the place to begin is with a quai- 
ity updated work program. 

I believe you can strengthen districts and 
broaden their scope and purpose by invit- 
ing the leadership of nonagricultural con- 
servation interests to participate with you 
in your activities at the local district level 
and at your State association level. 

I don't mean invite these people to an 
occasional board meeting, or give them a 
place on the program now and then at your 
State association meetings. What I do mean 
is to make them a working part of your or- 
ganization. Get them on your committees. 
Take advantage of their experience. Seek 
their advice. Consult with them. Make them 
familiar with your program and your objec- 
tives, Give them jobs to do that is within 
their field of interest and will aid and abet 
your program as well as theirs. 

This job is so big that there is room for 
all. You might be surprised to learn how 
much other organizations and unattached 
citizens want to help if they but knew how 
and if they knew that you wanted them and 


Now and then you hear some misguided 
and uninformed person say that resource 
conservation is a waste of money in times 
when we have surpluses. You and I know 
that this sort of thinking is ridiculous. Pro- 
tection and development of our natural re- 


tion. Soils must be kept in place in the 
fields and the forests; water must be banked 
or surface 


needs basic conservation treatment. 
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Soll and water conservation districts hold 
the key to the future of our land and water 
resources. Our best hopes rest upon your 
leadership and vision, your ability to make 
and carry out long-range multiple-use pro- 
grams for land and water, and your initia- 
tive and veness in enlisting the sup- 
port and active participation of our urban 

le, 

1 believe that the natural resources of 
this great Nation—which are its true 
strength—are in good hands, in safe hands. 
I have faith that we shall meet the chal- 
lenges of the 1960's head on; that we shall 
accept them not as a burden or a hurdle, 
but as an opportunity; that we shall not 
fail ourselves or those who come after us. 

Someday we may be able to stand on 
high ground in any soll conservation dis- 
trict in the country and in every direction 
as far as you can see, the land will be 
protected. Trees will grow on the steep 
slopes. On the flatter lands, protected by 
graceful terraces, strips, and waterways, cul- 
tivated crops will stand in all their glory. 
Recreational areas will abound and water 
will be available in abundance for thriving 
farms and Industries. Man and nature will 
be in harmony as God intended. 


Justifying Aid 
t EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that the editorial writer of the 
Newark, N.J., Sunday News in the issue 
of November 10, 1963, has taken a very 
objective view of some of the differences 
between the administration and the Con- 
gress in relation to the foreign aid 


program. 

Emphasis is placed on our responsi- 
bility and some of the failures of the 
program are highlighted, with construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement. 

It makes good sense to me. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I hereby 
place this fine editorial in the RECORD: 

JUSTIFYING Arp 


A sound case can be made for sustaining 
this Nation's foreign aid program in amounts 
substantial enough to be effective. But 
President Kennedy does not contribute to 
it by accusing Congress of succumbing to 
“petty irritation and frustration” or of 
playing partisan politics in its efforts to 
lower the tab. 

Whatever irritation does exist, it is not 
the creature of Congress. Rather it reflects 
the mood of constituents back home, some- 
thing Congressmen are better able to assess 
than the White House. 

After 17 years and the expenditure of $100 
billion there is substantial agreement with 
the Clay committee's conclusion that the 
progress has been “attempting to do too 
much for too many” and perhaps could ac- 
complish more with less. 

Responsible persons do not expect Ameri- 
can dollars to make the world over to our 
liking. ‘They do, however, want more evi- 


This is not apparent when foreign aid 
support military dictatorships whose 
Tule is inimical to our constitutional princi- 
ples. A dogen examples from South America 
to Korea could be cited. 
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It is not apparent when foreign aid is 
diverted to shoring up currencies of nations 
that refuse to come to grips with inflation. 
Brazil is an outstanding example. 

It is not apparent when foreign aid cre- 
ates personal fortunes and fails to reach the 
bloodstream of the recipient nation’s econ- 
omy. Indonesia, Ghana, and Vietnam under 
the Diem regime are random examples. 

If there is irritation over these diversions, 
it is neither petty nor partisan. 

As custodians of Federal appropriations, 
it is the duty of Congress to see that the 
funds are used judiciously and effectively. 
This does not endow Congress with the 
power to legislate forelgn policy. And in 
this respect, both Secretary Rusk and Presi- 
dent Kennedy correctly object to blanket 
prohibitions that restrict their ability to 
deal with changing situations abroad. 

But the executive branch must be ac- 
countable to Congress for its conduct of 
foreign relations. In the process, the case 
for foreign aid in the amount requested is 
better supported by evidence of accomplish- 
ment than by intemperate charges of petty 
irritation against those who raise objections. 


Heritage of Three Generals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an inter- 
esting editorial from the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va., of 
Monday, November 11, 1963, entitled 
“Heritage of Three Generals.” 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HERITAGE OF THREE GENERALS 


Virginia’s close relationship to the three 
Tanking generals of World War H— Marshall, 
MacArthur and Eisenhower—is a noteworthy 
one, 

Gen. George C. Marshall, top U.S. com- 
mander in the global conflict, was not only 
a collateral descendant of John Marshall, 
but a VMI graduate who later settled in 
Leesburg, and whose papers have been as- 
sembled at VMI, where a memorial arch has 
been named in his honor. The first volume 
of a three-volume biography of General Mar- 
shall has just been published. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, whose mother 
was Mary Pinckney Hardy of Riveredge, the 
family home across the Elizabeth River 
Norfolk, calls himself “a Virginian.” An 
elaborate memorial to him is being com- 
pleted in Norfolk and will hold his papers 
and his war mementos. He has requested 
that he and Mrs. MacArthur be buried in 
Norfolk. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower's mother, the 
former Ida Stover, was born in Mount Sidney, 
on the Staunton-Harrisonburg Road. As a 
girl che moved to Kansas, where she later 
married David Eisenhower, and became the 
mother of Dwight Eisenhower. 

Interesting light on General Marshall's 
career at VMI is shed by the just-published 
“5 C, Marshall: Education of a Gen- 
eral, 1880-1939," by Forrest C. Pogue, direc- 
tor of the research center of the George C. 
Marshall Foundation at VMI. 

As “first captain” in his final year at the 
institute, the austere Marshall frequently 
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“ran the block,” i.e., went AWOL after hours 
from barracks, to see his sweetheart, who 
later became his first wife. She was Eliza- 
beth Carter Coles, of the prominent Coles 
family of Albemarle, called “Lily” for some 
reason. Fortunately, George Marshall was 
not caught in any of these escapades, which 
could easily have led to his expulsion. 

He played on the varsity football team his 
senior year, although weighing exactly 145 
pounds. VMI tied Virginia, and Marshall's 
“tackling” was credited with helping to 
achieve that exceptional result. His tackling 
was again cited as contributing to VMI's 5- 
to-0 victory over VPI. 

Marshall did not graduate with high schol- 
astic rank from VMI, but he showed great 
military aptitude. He always felt that the 
training he received at the institute was im- 
portant in shaping his later career. 

1 C. Marshall: Education of a Gen- 
eral” is a well researched and interestingly 
written contribution to our understanding 
of one of the three greatest U.S. military 
figures of World War II. It is good to reflect 
that each of the three drew inspiration from 
his Virginia heritage. 


Foot in the Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
are concerned at the broad implications 
of the President’s determination to per- 
mit the sale of wheat to Russia, This is 
well set forth in an editorial by Mr. 
Henry E. Willis in the Steuben Republi- 
can, Angola, Ind., which I include here- 


with: 
Foot In THE Door 

Now that the test ban treaty has been 
signed with Russia, there is some feeling 
among citizens of the United States that all 
is love and roses and that the big, bad Rus- 
sian Bear is now just a playful cub. How 
foolish can we be. 

The test ban is only a means of slowing 
down one line of attack while another Rus- 
sian move is made to take over more and 
more of the free world. It is this quiet, ap- 
parently friendly attitude that must be 
watched, for, like a cancer, it can spread its 
roots into all parts of our country before it 
is detected. 

One of the first symptoms may well be 
the move to buy wheat in Canada. American 
merchants, and some farmers as well, anxious 
to get their part of this large world purchase, 
eliminate some of our surplus and at the 
same time bolster the wheat market, are 
anxious to drop the restrictions and hurry 
to trade with Russia. But this, as we see 
it, is just what the Russians want. They 
are attempting to use trade as a means to 
break apart the NATO alliance, the free world 
friendships, and eventually all resistance to 
Russian domination. Here is how it works. 

The United States, not to be outdone by 
Canada, decided to sell surplus wheat. 
they argue, is a humane move to relieve 


from Brazil. Still not a danger, one says. 
Now other nations want to get in on the 
act and get some of this good Russian trade. 
But they do not have foodstuffs, so they 
trade what they have in surplus and it may 
be oll, steel, rubber, tanks, planes, or other 
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items that definitely are war materials. Now 
the United States begins to see the picture 
and tells its NATO friends, “Do not sell these 
war items to Russia. This trade with Russia 
endangers the free world security.” 

But our friends say in reply, “But you have 
been trading with Russia. What difference 
is it if we do, also. We don’t have wheat 
but we do have steel, oll, machinery, planes 
in surplus, Sure, these are war materials, 
but isn't food listed as one of the most vital 
of all materials needed by an army? Why 
can you sell Russia and we cannot,” 

This move to start trade with Russia 18 
the first move, a cunning move, to start the 
break in a solid front by the free world 
Nations, It is much more dangerous, more 
far reaching than that simple loaf of bread 
to the hungry which it Is presented to be. 


Conservative Party Is Key Ally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a free 
World is a community of interests in 
what develops in one part effects the rest. 
Therefore, we cannot be disinterested in 
Political developments in Britain. The 
recent column by William S. White, as it 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star, well expresses the importance to 
the United States of conservative party 
leadership in Britain. Here is the text of 
Mr. White's article: 

CONSERVATIVE PARTY Is KEY ALLY 
(By William S, White) © 

The most important election campaign to 
the people and Government of the United 
States save one—our own presidential test of 
next year—has now been opened in England. 

The issue is whether Britain is to remain 
in control of the Conservative Party of such 
Men as Winston Churchill, Harold Macmil- 
lan and Sir Alec Douglas-Home, or is it to 
be turned over to a Labor Party headed by 
the erstwhile ban-the-bomber and quasi- 
neutrallst, Harold Wilson. 

Among the elaborate fictions theoretically 
Maintained in international affairs is the 
genteel pretense that what happens polit- 
ically in one country of the Western Alliance 
is no business of the others in that alliance. 
The simple truth is that this is invariably a 
lot of precious moonshine and that in this 
Particular case it is also dangerous moon- 
shine. 

DANGEROUS SEARCH 


For the repudiation in England of the 
Conservative Party newly led by Sir Alec, 
in succession to the tired and gallant Mac- 
Millan, would create profound shock all 
Over the Western World precisely at a time 
When that world, under American leadership, 


ngerous” is the word for this searth. 
There is legitimate cause for concern that 
Already the West has made too many con- 
Cessions in this attempt at a more stable in- 
ternational life. 

Even the British Conservatives have been 
Teady enough to press the United States into 
Overtures to Nikita Khrushchev. The mind 
Shudders to think how very far a Labor Gov- 
ernment under a Harold Wilson would in- 
Sist, upon going in trusting the intentions 
Of Moscow. 
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In a word, it is obviously in the highest 
interest of the United States that one set of 
British politicians which has urged us on 
to concessions to the Russians is not suc- 
ceeded by another set far more inclined in 
this direction. 

The distinction between the two sets can- 
not be measured so much by public attitudes 
as by private and personal qualities, The 
Conservatives, while ready to trust Moscow 
to a point and only because they think they 
must, are not and never will be ready to leap 
into that glad, evangelical buddy-buddyism 
which is the tendency of the Wilson leader- 
ship in England. 

Again, the Conservatives like and support 
their association with the United States as 
the very foundation of their foreign policy— 
even though at times they get annoyed as the 
devil with us and we at them. But powerful 
forces among the Laborites—though not per- 
haps Wilson himself—neither really like nor 
really trust the United States. An alliance 
with them could never sustain the old inti- 
macy and easy mutual confidence with which 
these two great Western nations have so 
long confronted the outer world while con- 
servatism has ruled in London. 

There is, moreover, a very human issue in- 
volved here. By and large the Conservative 
Party in Britain stands for the conservation, 
among other things, of old values and tradi- 
tions whose loss would be a great pity—if not 
a moral catastrophe—in a West already far 
too infected with a vulgar, two-bit, cynicism 
and a spirit of rejection of such ancient con- 
cepts as duty, manners, and responsibility. 

ARROGANT ARISTOCRATS 

Already the Labor Party is signaling that 
it is preparing to run a campaign of dema- 
gogic class splitting against the Conserva- 
tives on the claim that these, the Tories, are 
cold and arrogant aristocrats, and so on. 
The new head of the Tories, Douglas-Home, 
is, indeed, an aristocrat, but in the old and 
good sense of that term. 

Though he cannot deny having been “well 

“—which is perhaps not yet a punish- 
able crime—no man against him can fairly 
deny that being well born in his English sense 
means being trained from babyhood to do his 
duty, to avoid the cheap and easy way to suc- 
cess, to live in fairness to those about him, 
and to die, when the time comes, in honor but 
without suggesting that his sacrifice is 
unigue among all mankind. 

And, after all, who but the “well born” 
have again and again saved England, from the 
Battle of Hastings to the Battle of Britain. 


Followup Procedure of General 
Accounting Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr.CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement pre- 
pared by Comptroller General of the 
United States Joseph Campbell on the 
procedures of his office in following up 
on reports made on activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I feel that this information may also 
be of assistance to other Members of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, November 1, 1963. 
The Honorable CLIFFORD P, CASE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Case: This is in further 
reference to your letter of October 15, 1963, 
requesting information as to the followup 
procedures of our Office for ascertaining the 
action executive agencies take as a conse- 
quence of findings and recommendations in 
our audit reports. You also asked as to 
whether our reports are brought to the atten- 
tion of individual congressional committees 
and their practice in dealing with such re- 
ports. 

The information you requested is furnished 
below in three categories: The followup 
procedures of the General Accounting Office, 
those of the Bureau of the Budget, and those 
of congressional committees. 

FOLLOWUP PROCEDURE OF THE GENERAL 

ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


As part of our auditing and reporting 
processes, it Is our policy to give current 
attention to the corrective actions taken on 
findings and recommendations previously re- 
ported to the Congress and to the agencies 
concerned. The nature and extent of our 
followup effort depends considerably upon 
such factors as the materiality of the defl- 
ciency, complexity of the matter involved, 
the reaction of the responsible agency, and 
the time necessary to complete and evaluate 
the corrective actions. 

Most of our recommendations for correc- 
tive action are addressed to agency officials. 
In fiscal year 1963, we issued 337 reports to 
the Congress or its committees and 481 re- 
ports to agency officials. Recommendations 
to the Congress for action to correct defici- 
encies in agency operations are relatively few 
and are usually in the form of legislative 
recommendations. Accordingly, most of our 
followup activity is directed toward ascer- 
taining and evaluating the corrective actions 
taken by the agencies concerned. Our follow- 
up work includes discussions and corre- 
spondence with agency officials concerning 
the progress of corrective actions, reviews of 
no. guard regulations and instructions issued 

to correct the deficiencies, and reviews of 
other Internal documents evidencing correc- 
tice actions. When the significance and ma- 
teriality of a finding warrants it, the ade- 
quacy of the corrective action is evaluated 
in a special followup review or as part of 
a subsequent review of the area or activity 
involved. When necessary, followup reports 
are addressed to the Congress particularly 
when we believe corrective action is inade- 
quate or too slow. 

In addition, the results of our followup 
work are disclosed in annual reports to the 
Congress. The annual report of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States contains 
the significant findings and recommenda- 
tions reported during the previous fiscal year 
including those on which corrective action 
has not been completed. Also, we furnish 
annually to the Congress a compilation of 

and recommendations made dur- 
the current fiscal year and those 
made in prior fiscal years on which the agen- 
cies have taken corrective actions during the 
current year. 
RUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


A copy of all of our audit reports to the 
Congress are sent to the President of the 
United States and to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Im Circular No. A- 
50 of April 1, 1959, the Director established 
a uniform policy and procedure for the con- 
sideration and follow-up by agencies of the 
executive branch of the findings and recom- 
mendations in audit and investigative re- 
ports of the Comptroller General. In brief, 
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this circular requires the head of each ex- 
ecutive agency to provide for systematic con- 
sideration of all General Accounting Office 
reports on the work of his agency and when 
such review indicates that action would be 
appropriate, such action should be promptly 
initiated. Each agency head is to report to 
the Bureau of the Budget within 60 calendar 
days after receipt of a report by the Comp- 
troller General giving his views on the re- 
port and the status of actions taken or 
planned to be taken as a consequence of the 
report. The report of the agency head is re- 
quired to cover the following points: 

(a) If specific recommendations to the 
President, to the Congress, or to the Bureau 
of the Budget are included, the agency head 
should indicate his views on them and state 
what events, if any, have taken place with 
respect to the subject concerned since the 
time the report was prepared. 

(b) If the report contains financial state- 
ments which are accompanied by a qualified 
audit opinion, or a disclaimer of opinion— 
as distinguished from an unqualified opin- 
jion—that they fairly present the financial 
position and results of operations, the agency 
head should explain the steps he is taking to 
remove the difficulties insofar as they are 
within the power of the agency to correct. 

(c) If the report indicates a violation of 
law, the agency head will explain his views, 
and if a violation of law is established, he will 
state what is being done to prevent recur- 
rence. If additional agency action is re- 
quired (as in the case of violations of the 
Antideficiency Act, sec. 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended), the agency head 
will include comments on the status of his 
action in this respect. 

(d) If the report contains significant ind- 
ings or recommendations to the agency, the 
agency head will give a brief statement of 
his views on them and the current status of 
the matter. It will not be necessary to cover 
those findings where the report itself indi- 
cates that sufficient corrective action has 
been taken. 

A copy of the Bureau of the Budget Circu- 
lar No. A-50 is enclosed. 


CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


Rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate establishes the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations as one of the stan 
committees and, in part, (J) (2) of that rule 
states: 

“Such committee shall have the duty of— 

(A) receiving and examining reports of 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
and of submitting such recommendations to 
the Senate as it deems necessary or desirable 
in connection with the subject matter of 
such reports;” 

The Rules of the House of Representatives 
provide for 20 named standing committees, 
one of which is the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. -Rule XI sets forth that 
committee’s jurisdiction and provides, in 
part, as follows: 

“8. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions— 

90 Such committee shall have the duty 
or— 

“(1) receiving and examining reports of 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
and of submitting such recommendations to 
the House as it deems necessary or desirable 
in connection with the subject matter of 
such reports; 

In the last several reports on its activities, 
the Senate committee states that the reports 
by the Comptroller General to the Congress, 
which were referred to the committee, were 
reviewed by the staff of the committee in 
order to determine what action, if any 
should be taken by the committee to insure 
compliance with the recommendations of 
the General Accounting Office. Where these 
reports reflected a possible violation of law 
or an improper use of Federal funds or prop- 
erty, they were referred to the staff of the 
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Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations for further study and recommended 
action. 

In the latest report on it activities, cover- 
ing the 87th Congress, the House committee 
explained that, in discharging its responsi- 
bility, all reports of the Comptroller General 
received by the committee are studied and 
analyzed by the staff. When deficiences in 
agency Operations are noted by the Comp- 
troller General, the committee normally re- 
quests the affected agency or agencies to 
report to it the corrective actions which 
have been taken or which are planned. Both 
the Comptroller General's reports and the 
agency responses are referred to the subcom- 
mittee of this committee having jurisdiction 
over the subject matter involved. 

Periodic reports are made to the chairman 
on the action taken on these reports by the 
various subcommittees and the current sta- 
tus ot all reports received by the committee. 
In appropriate instances, the subcommittees 
have requested and received followup status 
reports from the administrative agencies in- 
volved as to the corrective action taken with 
respect to the General Accounting Office find- 
ings and recommendations. In a number of 
cases, the reports are used in each session of 
the Congress as a basis for committee in- 
vestigations, culminating in public hearings 
and reports of findings to the House. See, 
for example, House Report No. 1858, 87th 
Congress, "Illegal Actions in the Construction 
of the Airfield at Fort Lee, Va.“ 

As far as we know, other committees of the 
Congress generally do not have regularly 
established procedures for following up on 
the legislative recommendations made in re- 
ports of the Comptroller General. However, 
our records show numerous instances of ac- 
tions by the various committees based on our 
reports and recommendations. We furnish 
copies of our reports to the Congress directly 
to the legislative committees concerned with 
the subject matter of the reports and copies 
of all reports are furnished the Appropria- 
tions Committees. The actions taken by the 
legislative committees on these reports de- 
pend on the committees’ appraisals of the 
importance of the subject matter and the 
committees’ interest in relation to their leg- 
islative programs, Our staff maintains a 
constant Maison with the committees to fur- 
nish information to the members and staff 
on the findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations in our reports. 

At the request of its chairman, we have, 
since 1954, made an annual report to the 
House Appropriations Committee of selected 
significant findings developed in the course 
of our audit work during the preceding year. 
The findings included in these reports relate, 
for the most part, to matters on which it is 
believed that administrative action, and, in 
some cases legislative action, is required to 
achieve greater economy or efficiency in Gov- 
ernment operations. The items selected for 
inclusion in these reports, all of which hav- 
ing been included in previous audit reports, 
are those which we believe should be of par- 
ticular interest to the committee during the 
appropriations hearings for the following 
year. Pertinent extracts of the reports are 
sent to the various agencies and departments 
concerned so that they may prepare to an- 
swer the committee's inquiries during appro- 
priations hearings. 

Our review of the printed appropriations 
hearings discloses that the committee makes 
extensive use of our reports during its hear- 
ings. On occasion, members of our staff are 
requested to confer with committee members 
or members of its staff to assist them in pre- 
paring appropriate lines of inquiry. 

While no special general annual reports 
are made to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, a perusal of the hearings of that 
committee discloses frequent references to 
reports of the Comptroller General. From 
time to time, members of our staff, upon 
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request, have met with subcommittee mem- 
bers and staff to advise on matters of inter- 
est to the subcommittee and assist in devel- 
oping productive lines of inquiry. 

At the beginning of each session of the 
Congress, members of our professional staff 
concerned with our work in the Depart- 
ment of Defense meet with staff members 
of the Defense subcommittees of both the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees to advise them of our findings in this 
area. Based on these discussions, specific ` 
items for inquiry are identified. 

During the 87th Congress and the Ist ses- 
sion of the 88th Congress, the following 
committees held hearings on subjects arising 
from our reports: 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 


Appropriations, Subcommittee on Interior. 

Armed Services, Special Investigations 
Subcommittee, Subcommittee No. 3. 

Education and Labor, Special Subcommit- 
tee on Education. 

Government Operations, Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization Subcommittee, 
Government Activities Subcommittee, Legal 
and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, Mill- 
tary Operations Subcommittee. 

Judiciary, Subcommittee No, 2, Subcom- 
mittee No. 4. 

Post Office and Civil Service, Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee, Subcommittee on 
Census and Government Statistics. 

Public Works, Subcommittee on Roads, 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid 
Highway Program. 

SENATE COMMITTEES 


Agriculture and Forestry, Special Sub- 
committee on Watershed Projects. 

Armed Services. 

Government Operations, Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Joint Economic Committee. 

Officials of the General Accounting Office 
appeared at all of these hearings to give 
information about our findings and conclu- 
sions. 

It is our policy to furnish copies of re- 
ports on specific activities or operations to 
all Members and Senators representing the 
districts or States in which such activities 
or operations are located. Also, over the 
years, we have developed fairly extensive 
distribution lists under which certain Mem- 
bers and Senators are furnished copies of 
reports dealing with subjects of particular 
interest to them. 

We hope that the foregoing information 
is fully responsive to your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOsEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


The Honorable John W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Recipient of the Cardinal Gibbons 
Medal a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, along with a number of my col- 
leagues, I was privileged to attend the 
dinner on November 2, 1963, when our 

distinguished and beloved Speaker was 
presented the 1963 Cardinal Gibbons 
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Medal awarded to him by the Alumni 
Association of the Catholic University of 
America at the Shoreham Hotel. He de- 
livered one of the most inspiring and 
challenging speeches I have ever heard 
him deliver, and, in my years in the 
House, I have heard him make some ex- 
cellent ones. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including the statement made by the 
board of governors of the alumni asso- 
ciation when they met last June to 
choose the recipient of this year’s Cardi- 
nal Gibbons Medal. It is so expressive 
of his contribution to his Government, 
the Catholic Church, and the Catholic 
University of America that I am asking 
that it be included as a part of my re- 
marks, together with this splendid speech 
delivered by the Speaker: 
STATEMENT oF BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


When the board of governors of the alumni 
association met last June to choose the re- 
Cipient of this year's Cardinal Gibbons Medal, 
which is established to honor one who has 
Made an outstanding contribution to either 
the United States of America, the Catholic 
Church, or the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, it unanimously chose a man eminently 
Qualified on all three points. Little need be 
Said about a man so well known and so well 
loved and respected throughout the United 
States as the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Honorable Joun W. McCor- 
MACK, 

Born in South Boston, JOHN McCormack 
Was educated in the Boston public schools, 
became a lawyer, and served in World War I. 
He served in the House of Representatives of 
his home State of Massachusetts during the 
early twenties and in the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate for 4 years, from 1923-27, the last 2 years 
as Democratic leader. 

During the 70th Congress, he came to 
Washington, D.C., to fill the unexpired term 
Of the late James A. Gallivan. He served in 
the following nine consecutive Congresses, 
and in the 8lst and 82d Congresses he was 
Majority leader, and in the 83d Congress was 
a Democratic whip. - He served as a Member 
Of the 84th, 85th, and 86th Congresses, and 
the ist session of the 87th Congress he was 
again majority leader, and was Speaker for 
the 24 session of the 87th and the 88th 
Congress. 

He has been awarded honorary degrees of 
LLD. by a host of famous colleges and uni- 
Versities, including the Catholic University 
ot America, and, he has had an impressive 
number of honors awarded him. His mem- 
berships include the Order of Malta First 
Class; Knight Commander, Order of St. 
Gregory the Great; Grand Commnader of the 
Royal Order of the Phoenix, with Star; and 
Many others too numerous to mention. 
Abpress DELIVERED BY THE HONORABLE JOHN 

W. McCormack, SPEAKER OF THE U.S, House 

OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Toastmaster, right reverend, very rev- 
rend monsignors, reverend fathers, reverend 
Sisters, my denr friends and distinguished 
Colleagues of the National House of Repre- 
Sentatives, the great American who has dedi- 
Cated his entire life, both in war and in 
Peace, to the best interests of our country, 
General Gruenther; distinguished and in- 
Vited guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
very conecious of the honor that has been 
bestowed upon me by the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Catholic University of America 
in presenting the 1963 Cardinal Gibbons 
Medal tome. It is true that a man in public 
life can become the recipient sometimes of 
Many honors, and equally true that these 
must naturally fall into some gradation of 
importance assigned by the individual him- 
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self. May I assure the members of the 
Catholic University Alumni Association that 
this present award, combining as it does the 
distinction of being honored by the Na- 
tional Pontifical University and the memory, 
still fresh and still impressive, of so great 
a Catholic churchman as James Cardinal 
Gibbons was, brings me a feeling of great 
humility and deep appreciation. 

The Cardinal Gibbons Medal, as the presi- 
dent of your association reminded you, 
should be awarded to a person who has made 
& contribution to the church, the Nation, 
or the university. Any man in public life 
hopes to be able to make some contribution, 
however small it might be. It is never as 
great as a man would want it to be. But 
I am grateful to all of you for considering 
me for this award, and I am all the more 
closely touched by it because of the man 
whose name it bears, 

The honor that comes to me through this 
award is all the more valued since it bears 
the name of one of the truly great Amer- 
icans of our time. Less than a half century 
ago we were living in the “age of James 
Gibbons,” and the impress of his life of 
deep faith, of his remarkable personality and 
farseeing leadership has left many a monu- 
ment. 

This great university, a landmark of 
Catholic education throughout the Nation, 
Is to a considerable extent the legacy of his 
foresight. As the first chancellor of the 
Catholic University of America, he played a 
significant role in guiding its early years. 
In fact, what is there in the Catholic Church 
in this area—indeed in the entire Nation— 
that does not bear the mark of his genius? 
How much did the great papal encyclicals 
on labor owe to the cardinal’s unfailing 
championship of the American workingman? 
How much does the splendid patriotism of 
American Catholics, tested in so many trials 
and conflicts, refiect the outspoken love of 
country that was a hallmark of the great 
cardinal? 

And not only this, but James Cardinal 
Gibbons was a man far ahead of his times. 
He is perhaps the first great ecumenist in 
the hierarchy of the American church. He 
possessed extraordinary courage, the cour- 
age of action, and when advisable, the 
courage of silence. Above all, what Cardinal 
Gibbons stood for was genuine and complete 
Catholicism in entire harmony with a gen- 
uine and complete Americanism. He would 
have been very much at home with Pope 
John, very much at home with Pope Paul. 
He saw his role as a national figure in the 
light of his own great charity for all races, 
for all nations, and for all religions. The 
Ecumenical Council meeting in Rome this 
very week would find in him a great spokes- 
man for its pleas for an ecumenical spirit and 
for universal brotherhood. It is a special 
honor to receive this medal which bears 
his name. 

The Catholic University of America is this 
year celebrating its diamond jubilee. The 
University of the American Bishops has a 
right to be proud of its contributions to the 
church and the Nation during the past 75 
years. One of the very first of the universi- 
ties organized by the Catholic Church and 
the only one in the Nation of pontifical 
status. It has blazed a bright trall through 
the educational history of the United States. 
Outstanding scholars have always found the 
university as a congenial home and the his- 
tory of the church in America has been in- 
fluenced greatly by the administrators, fac- 
ulty, and alumni of this great institution. 

The clarion call of this university, as in- 
deed of all Catholic education has been the 
insistence of the preparation of the well- 
rounded man. The university has firmly 
rejected the idea of education which focuses 
on the technician as a human machine rather 
than as a human person, even as it has also 
rejected the notion that the liberal arts 
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today can prosper in a heavily technical 
world by ignoring the great contemporary 
movements in science, much as an ostrich 
with its head firmly planted in the sand. 

The Catholic University has given evidence 
of its forward thinking, and as well of its 
balanced judgment concerning the needs of 
education today. Your university was one 
of the very first to obtain a nuclear reactor, 
one of the pioneers in establishing a depart- 
ment of the space sciences, one of the most 


University stands ready even today to meet 
the challenging opportunity of a world in 
scientific transition. 

On the other hand, the Catholic Univer- 
sity has never lost sight of the humanistic 
and spiritual values that must go into the 
process of formation of the whole man. 
Alongside this new technological growth, the 
university has kept pace in the field of arts 
and letters. Your splendid plans for a new 
university theater, the thriving bureau of 
social research established a short time ago, 
the continuing excellence of the departments 
of humane studies which was crowned last 
June by the award of more Woodrow Wilson 
fellowships to your students than to any 
other university in the area; finally, the 
insistence on graduate studies where Catholic 
University makes its unequalled contribution 
to American higher education—all these are 
indications that you are still moving forward 
in both the scientific and the humanistic 
components of the well-balanced education. 

And such forward progress is the hall- 
mark of American education today. As this 
Nation makes incomparable strides forward 
in its scientific knowledge, as it reaches out 
literally to grasp the moon within the arms 
of its technical comprehension, it must move 
forward with equal steps toward a broaden- 
ing and a deepening of its cultural and in- 
tellectual life. No one who faces the future 
can deny that scientific know-how and tech- 
nical appreciation of new forces myst be one 
of the keystones of national greatness. 
This Nation cannot afford to slow down in 
its quest, already well begun, to master the 
forces of nature in a nuclear age. 

On the other hand again, many of us, es- 
pecially those of us who are responsible to a 
small or great degree, for the policy and the 
progress of this Nation, see that there is only 
disaster in closing our eyes to the arts as we 
concentrate on the sciences. This has been, 
the lesson taught by the Catholic University, 
and by every institution of higher learning 
in the United States today. 

When the House of Representatives passed 
its bill providing for assistance to institu- 
tions of higher learning, these thoughts were 
in our minds. They provided the motivation 
for the bill which would have given aid to 
all types of higher education, including the 
arts and the humanities, and not restricted 
to the scientific and technological. Senator 
Rrsrtcorr of Connecticut, himself a former 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in pleading for the House orientation 
of the education bill from the floor of the 
Senate last month, did not hesitate to prefer 
the broader purposes of the House bill, say- 
ing, “Higher education needs support in all 
fields. It simply cannot be argued thet 
funds should be used to aid the teaching 
of physics, but not the teaching of foreign 
languages, to aid the teaching of biology but 
not the teaching of economics, to aid the 
teaching of botany but not the teaching cf 
history” (Rxconn p. 18509). 

Educators throughout the country have 
seen the need of expanded support for edu- 
cation which would include as equal sisters, 
the fields of arts and the humanities. Sena- 
tor Proury of Vermont, in defending the 
House bill several weeks ago in the Senate, 
called the attention of that body to the fact 
that he had received messages from hun- 
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dreds of college and university presidents 
on this issue, 96 percent of them being 
in favor of unrestricted aid that could be 
applied to the arts and humane studies 
as well as to the strictly scientific. He went 
on to warn: “Downgrade the arts and hu- 
manities and you downgrade America. If 
we the arts and the humanities, 
American education will be fiying on one 


Monsignor McDonald, your own rector, 
made a plea of great importance at the 
Catholic University’s June commencement, 
this year, He called for a national founda- 
tion based on the National Science Founda- 
which would provide aid to outstand- 
young men and women who choose the 
and humanities as their field of grad- 
research; similar financial support as 
today given to those who dedicate them- 
ves to research in the sciences. I wel- 
e the thoughtful suggestion of the rec- 
the Catholic University of America. 
most constructive suggestion, worthy 
ry consideration. s 
battle for the future will be, as has 
said before, a battle for men's minds, 
the nation with the greatest understand- 
of the truth—of the whole truth—of the 
in science and the truth in culture, 
this Nation belongs tomorrow. And to- 
y's struggle is to prepare the minds of our 
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It captures my 
imagination, and I commend highly your 
right reverend rector for advancing these 
constructive proposals, 

We are living in an important and try- 
ing period of the world’s history. As you 
and I are present this evening, history is 
being made. Despite the cooing voice of 
peaceful coexistence, the forces of evil are 
bent on world domination. 

While we must be powerful militarily, we 
must also be strong spiritually; all persons 
everywhere who believe in God and His law. 
For deep faith is the affirmative strength 
that could well be the difference between 
victory and defeat. 

One of the great events of history is tak- 
ing place now in Rome; instituted by Pope 
John and followed and emphasized in his 
own right by Pope Paul; the Ecumenical 
Council 


This is not only a great event in the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church, and more 
broadly, of religion, but it is one of the his- 
toric events of mankind. For from it will 
flow great beneficial results. 

It is evident to everyone that the Ecumen- 
ical Council is aifirmative and positive. The 
growth of the ecumenical spirit throughout 
the world has already strongly evidenced it- 
self. The religious understanding and spirit 
is stronger today than it has been for gener- 
ations, and that understanding and spirit 
will grow stronger in generations that lie 
ahead. 

While military power is necessary as a 
deterrent to Communist aggression, the ecu- 
menical spirit everywhere is necessary for 
a future world of peace. For in a sense, 

military strength is negative; responding to 
* the law of self-preservation; to deter, and 
ih case of attack and war, to win and sur- 
vive, In the world of today it is absolutely 
necessary. And our country has great mili- 
tary and power. But it is the word 
of God in the minds of men and women that 
is our real strength, our affirmative strength, 
animating their thoughts and actions, and 
looking forward with faith and confidence 
to a world of peace. 

As we project our minds into the foresee- 
able future, the results that will flow from 
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the work of the Ecumenical Council, makes 
it one of the most notable events of world 
history. 

As Cardinal recently and so well 
said, “The present Ecumenical Council will 
accept the challenge of those who contend 
that we are on the threshold of an atheistic 
era.” 


It is in the spirit of James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who in America many years ago, 
preached and practiced the ecumenical 
spirit, that I accept this year’s award of the 
Cardinal Gibbons Medal. 


Plea for the Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the em- 
phasis placed today on the importance 
of science and technology in our colleges 
and universities, and the encouragement 
offered our young people to become engi- 
neers, physicists, mathematicians, chem- 
ists and other types of scientists have 
aroused concern among educators lest 
we fail to give comparable support to 
the arts and humanities. 

The weeklong hearings on my bill, 
S. 165, and on Senator Humpurey’s bill, 
S. 1316, which call for the establishment 
of a U.S. National Arts Foundation—1316 
also calls for an Advisory Committee on 
the Arts—recently conducted by the 
Special Subcommittee on the Arts of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare heard significant testimony on 
the importance of developing our Na- 
tion's resources in the arts as an essen- 
tial factor in national strength. There 
was considerable emphasis on the need 


to give more attention to the arts as part 


of our children's education in the public 
schools and to improve teacher training 
in art education in order to have compe= 
tent teachers. A bill to establish a 
National Foundation for the Arts and 
Humanities within the Office of Educa- 
tion was introduced in the House last 
year by Representative JoHN E. FOGARTY, 
of Rhode Island, and by Representative 
Frank THOMPSON, Jr., of New Jersey, but 
was not acted upon by the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Reference to this proposal is made in 
a recent address by Thomas J. Watson, 
Jr., chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the address 
by Mr. Watson entitled “The Case for 
Balance,” delivered before the 46th an- 
nual meeting of the American Council 
on Education, held in Washington, D.C., 
October 3, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE FOR BALANCE 
(Address by Thomas J. Watson, Jr., chair- 
man of the board, International Business 

Machines Corp.) 

can’t begin to tell you how delighted I 
here tonight. When I was invited 
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to speak to you, I accepted at once because 
I knew the distinction of this group and 
because by associating with outstanding edu- 
cators, I have always been able to learn 
something myself. 

I have a great faith in education, Along 
with an affirmation of that faith tonight, I 
want to express a concern about the current 
course of education—a concern which has 
come to me both as a citizen and as a repre- 
sentative of an industry which is involved 
in some of the rapid changes now taking 
place in our 20th century world. 

That concern has its origin just 6 years 
ago tomorrow. It was the day that the 
Soviet Union put Sputnik I in orbit. Do you 
remember the thoughts which flooded in on 
us that day? Thoughts of embarrassment— 
dismay—concern. 

To be sure, there were Jots of ways of ex- 
plaining away the Russians’ lead and many 
of us wanted to do that. We could say that 
they had captured outstanding German 
rocket scientists in World War II; that for 
years after the war they had been working 
on rockets of great thrust while we had done 
little or nothing; that they could not make 
atomic bombs compact enough to go into 
small missiles and therefore had to build 
powerful engines which were also convenient 
for putting space vehicles into orbit. 

We could even try to say that satcliites 
were just stunts, that sputnik was a silly 
hunk of tron. But try as we would to whis- 
tle in the dark, Americans finally had to 
reach the conclusion that the Russians had 
outdistanced us at least temporarily in the 
exploration of space, a pursuit which in our 
century might well become as important as 
the exploration of the oceans had been in 
the time of Columbus and Magellan, 

So what happened? You know the answer 
well, 8 

As sputnik circled the earth, a great 
change began to take place in our country. 
We began a large national effort to scruti- 
nize our resources, to see where we were 
falling short, to make sure that in the in- 
tensifying competition between us and the 
Soviet Union, we would not end up in sec- 
ond place, 

That effort has given the world another 
example of the greatness and the power of 
the democratic system of the United States 
of America—another historic example of how 
this great cumbersome country of ours, 
when confronted with a serious problem, 
pulis itself together, makes decisions, and 
takes vigorous steps toward correction. 

We reorganized the Department of De- 
tense, cut down interservice rivalry, and 
strengthened the control of the President 
and the Secretary of Defense over military 
operations and research on missiles and 
rockets. 3 

We established a new National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and through it 
have already produced weather probes, Tel- 
star and intercontinental television, and the 
flights of the astronauts, 

Closer to your own professional area, We 
wrote into law a National Defense Education 
Act designed to improve the teaching of sci- 
ence, mathematics, and foreign languages- 
The act also encouraged promising students 
to enter careers in science and engineering. 

Under this act and through the leadership 
of such tions as your own and the 
National Science Foundation, a massive effort 
has been underway to drive forward in the 
teaching of science, mathematics, and engl- 
neering from first grade through college. 

I need not further detail these extensive 
and exciting advances. You know them 
well—you helped bring them about, And 
let me add that I should be the last person to 
deplore them, As you might suspect, we in 
the IBM company tend to have a good opii- 
ion of computers. We make and sell 8&5 
many as we can, here and overseas. Scien- 
tists and engineers are vital to our success. 
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We employ as many able ones as we can find. 
Our livelihood depends on their explorations, 

But having said this, I want to also say 
that these events of the past 6 years have 
had an impact on education which should 
concern us all—educators, businessmen, and 
Citizens. You know this impact well: It has 
thrown the sciences and the humanities bad- 
ly out of balance. 

In the blazing light of manmade comets, 
the continuing need for an appropriate bal- 
ance between science and the humanities has 
been blotted out. 

When a balance existed there was rough 
equality of opportunity in technical and 
humanist careers in universities and in the 
business world. Students are very practical 
and impressionable- young people. Most 
good undergraduates tend to aim in the di- 
rection of greatest opportunity in and out of 
the university. Today a youngster in high 
School or college can see a striking contrast 
between the rewards in science and those in 
the humanities and arts. 

One recent survey shows that in employ- 
Ment outside the academic world, nearly all 
Natural scientists expect to earn $5,000 a 
year or more immediately upon receiving a 
Ph. D. In contrast, fewer than one-half the 
humanists expect to command such salary. 
Graduate students in the natural sciences 
expect, by the age of 45, to be able to earn 
More than $13,000 a year; the humanists 
hope for less than three-quarters of that 
amount. 

The spread is smaller inside the academic 
World, but there the humanists, as you know, 
Still haye to resign themselves to longer 
hours of teaching and supervisory work in 
Teturn for less money. And they can expect 
few of the fringe benefits which come the way 
Of the scientist—Federal stipends for summer 
research, Federal postdoctoral fellowships, 
and even corporate consulting contracts. 

We live in an increasingly technological 
World and it is natural that the people who 
are immediately concerned with bringing this 
Progress about become more important in 
Our scheme of things. However, we cannot 
afford to let the importance of the technical 
make us forget the very great importance of 
Proper emphasis on the humanities and arts. 

My own university received more than $14 
Million from the Federal Government for 
engineering last year. By contrast, history 
Bot $16,000. 


In the fiscal year of 1961, of all Federal 
for basic research, the physical and 
biological sciences got 97 percent. 

it is quite natural that the Government 

been emphasizing the technical side of 
education and research in its support pro- 
grams. Any other course would have been 
Most unwise. We know that the Soviet 
Union has been emphasizing this side of 
their education for years with impressive 
results. To have not responded to their 
zaunenge would have been the height of 

y. 

When we look at the number of new teach- 

ers we shall need in this decade, we have to 
this inescapable fact: that we are not 
Producing enough Ph. D.'s in English, in 
foreign languages, in the fine arts; not even 
enough college graduates trained to teach 
English in high school. 
Such evidences of decline in the human- 
and arts are not new to you. Sputnik 
intensified them. And, I believe, the time 
come to arrest that decline. 
ere are many traditional reasons for rê- 
emphasizing the humanities—which today 
are more important than ever. 

In the first place, a thorough grounding 
in the humanities is vital training for many 
Phases of leadership—for the preparation of 

ers who can wisely manage people as well 
as sufficiently machines. This need 
exists in universities, in public service, and 
in business, 

Secondly, as our planet continues to 
shrink, we will more and more have to be- 
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come citizens of the world. We must ac- 
quire a better understanding of the lan- 
guage, history, and culture of people of 
other lands. With present day mass-de- 
struction weapons, this understanding is not 
just desirable—it’s vital. 

Finally, the greater our skills in the hu- 
manities—in literature and the arts—the 
greater our capacity for a constructive use 
of leisure time, which is bound to increase 
as machines lift old burdens from men's 
shoulders and minds. 

The argument for the humanities, how- 
ever, does not end there. 

To my mind, thelr most compelling jus- 
tification is simply this: That without the 
humanities we cannot adequately solve the 
most crucial problems we face, either as a 
society or as a member of the world com- 
munity. 

Let's get down to cases. Consider the 
headlines in any typical metropolitan daily 
newspaper. What questions lie behind the 
foremost news stories of these days: 

What policy should we follow in South 
Vietnam? 

What should we do about our hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed teenagers, and 
about our millions of grown men and wom- 
en who for months have looked for work 
without finding it? 

How can we best wage ideological compe- 
tition with the Communist world? 

Or even one as simple as: Do we now 
ship grain to the Russians? 

No one of these problems can be solved 
by the application of scientific knowledge 
alone. Good answers to these questions re- 
quire valid assumptions about ethics, about 
the responsibility of a state to its citizens, 
about the rights of an individual within 
the state, about the nature of Buddhism, 
about the differences between the ideology 
of the Marxists and the ideology of the free 
world of the West. 

American solutions must come from back- 
ground steeped in the philosophies of Paine, 
Jefferson, Madison, John Adams, John Mar- 
shall, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and countless 
others who have contributed to the wide 
ranging and free mind of the well-educated 
American. 

Let me add that computers can contribute 
little to the solutions either. 

As a manufacturer of computers, I feel 
both shocked and alarmed whenever I hear 
the prediction—and I hear it often—that one 
day “the machines will take over” and give 
us the answers to everything. 

A computer is a machine and a machine 
is a tool—a means to an end—nothing more. 
To be sure, the tools of today will far out- 
strip those of the past. We live in an age 
when machines can do things they have 
never done before—can, for example, take 
orders, design manufacturing specifications, 
set rates of production, give data on pur- 
chasing, and order stock for warehouses, 

Machines can even do a little scholarly 
work. It is just a g. but machines 
can now begin to do a little useful transla- 
tion of foreign languages. 

But whatever we teach computers to do, 
the machines will still be only a means. 

Let me give you a specific example. Just 
assume we were using an electronic com- 
puter to try to determine what we should do 
about civil rights in the United States. 

First we might ask the computer questions 
like these: Do Negroes have the right to free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly? Do 
they have the right to vote? Do they have 
the right to go to college? Do they have the 
right to enter the professions? 

To each of these questions—the machine 
would flash back the answer “yes.” In fact, 
if not programed properly, it might even 
conclude that we had no civil rights problem 
at all. 

But, in fairness, we would then have to 
ask the machine other questions such as 
these: Have many Negroes in fact voted in 
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recent elections State by State? Has a rea- 
sonable percentage of Negroes actually been 
able to go to college? Have a on- 
ate number dropped out of grade school? 
Have many reached top managerial and pro- 
fessional jobs? 

To these questions the machine would 
haye to answer “No.” And then go on to 
inform us that a problem certainly does 
exist. 

But, after having identified the problem, 
the machine could not then type out a so- 
lution. It could not because the solution to 
a problem such as this would require the 
exercise of a value judgment. Until some- 
body—some human being—inserts a value 
judgment into the machine, it has no pref- 
erence whatsoever for racial harmony over 
racial violence or for brotherhood over 
bloodshed. It has no conscience, 

Most important of all, to resolve the funda- 
mental issues we face today, it is not enough 
to know the right. What we need over and 
above knowledge of the right is an inspired 
will to do the right as individuals and as a 
society, Such inspiration, even in an age 
ef the most advanced thinking machines we 
can imagine, will continue to be the province 
of the humanities, of literature, philosophy 
and the arts. 

As Wordsworth wrote, poetry is not just 
truth, but “truth carried alive into the heart 
by passion.” 

The imbalance in American education is 
evident. 

The need to restore the humanities and 
the arts is clear. 

What specific means should we pursue? 

Each of you probably has a better and 
clearer answer to that question than I. You 
may even think it a presumption that I 
elect to talk on the subject. I do so with 
humility, but with the knowledge that while 
advancing technology has paid my salary in 
business for 26 years—I have been 
to work through imagination and ambition 
gained from the humanities and the arts. 

So to presume further let me make a few 
very simple suggestions. 

As you know, in 1950 the Congress of the 
United States established the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

I belleve the time has now arrived to es- 
tablish a National Foundation for the Hu- 
manities and Arts, which will accomplish 
for this area what the National Science 
Foundation has accomplished for the sci- 
ences. As many of you doubtless know, leg- 
isiation proposing such an institution 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—has been introduced in the 
Congress. Many educators have supported 
this bill, though some would prefer a dif- 
ferent approach such as the creation of an 
independent agency, like the National Sci- 
ence Foundation itself. 

I am less concerned with the location of 
such a foundation than with its early estab- 
lishment. And I am not arguing that its 
budget match that of the National Science 
Foundation. But I am arguing that we do 
something at once to arrest the decline of the 
humanities, We cannot afford to let it con- 
tinue. 

Action will not come, however, without 
the biggest single need of all: a fighting case 
for the humanities. 

We confront the unfortunate habit of 
many Americans to consider an idea of 
Thomas Jefferson as something less real than 
a missile in its silo, to regard a concept 
civil rights as something less real than a 
computer, to think of the arts as frill, not 
substance. On this sixth anniversary of the 
flight of sputnik, we can be sure of one thing; 
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tion in the humanities what the first sputnik 
did for American education in the sciences. 

That job must really be done by you. I 
you are in general agreement about the 
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problem and if you will attack it as you have 
other educational problems of the past, the 
imbalance will soon be corrected. 

Science and technology give us the tools 
and make us the machines, but the humani- 
ties, above all, dictate the job we will do 
with those tools and machines, and inspire 
us to do it. That job has never been defined 
better than it is in the sentence inscribed in 
marble around the inside of the memorial 
to Thomas Jefferson here in Washington: 
“I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 

To the extent that we fall to renew our 
acquaintance with such ideas, we forget what 
the United States is. 

To the extent that we forget the disciplines 
of humane learning, neglect scholarship in 
literature, history and philosophy, and di- 
minish our capacity for handling ideas as 
well as we handle implements, we shall fall 
to arrive at balanced and intelligent solu- 
tions to our toughest current human prob- 
lems. 


And to the extent that we cut ourselves off 
from the inspirational power that Is the uni- 
que characteristic of the humanities, we 
shall fail to do the right, even though we 
know the right. 

And if we fail in these things as a nation, 
we fail absolutely. 

But we shall certainly not fail. > 

For each of us in this room tonight knows 
that we can as a society recall and relive our 
supreme inheritance from ancient Athens 
handed down through more than 2,000 years 
of humane learning—that, above all, happi- 
ness is not in the possession of property but 
in the pursuit of wisdom—and in action 
which accords with virtue. 


Economist Suggests Tax Cut May Be 
Inflationary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, another 
economist, B. H. Beckhart, professor 
emeritus of banking, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has added his voice to those who be- 
Heve that the President's program of tax 
cuts accompanied by higher levels of 
spending may be inflationary. Citing 
the well-known article by Clayton Geh- 
man entitled “Measuring and Analyzing 
Economic Growth,” which appeared in 
the August Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
Professor Beckhart says that the care- 
fully prepared and detailed article 
greatly weakens if it does not destroy the 
arguments of those who advocate a tax 
cut on the ground that it is essential to 
promote growth. 

In the light of the conclusions of the 
Gehman article, Professor Beckhart also 
concludes that the tax cut may not only 
be unnecessary, but that it carries the 
threat of infiation. Under unanimous 
consent, I include a letter from Profes- 
sor Beckhart which appeared in the No- 
vember 3 New York Times in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

Tax Cor OPPOSED as INFLATIONARY 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK Times, 

A significant article appeared in the Fed- 

eral Reserve Bulletin for this past August 
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which has not received the attention it de- 
serves. 

In this article entitled “Measuring and 
Analyzing Economic Growth,” the author, 
Clayton Gehman, points out that economic 

has not slowed down in recent years 
in the United States. On the contrary, it 
has been proceeding at close to long-term 
rates. Unemployment has resulted not from 
slackening of growth but from increased 
productive efficiency. 

The widespread impression that the rate 
of growth has slowed down has resulted from 
the use of statistics which are not wholly 
representative, which in certain cases do not 
reflect recent technological change and 
which are deflated by price indices with an 
upward bias. 

In conclusion, the author states that there 
is less slack in the American economy than 
is generally supposed and that attempts to 
accelerate the rate of expansion may result 
in upward price pressures. 

This carefully prepared and detailed arti- 
cle greatly weakens if it does not destroy 
the arguments of those who advocate a tax 
cut on the ground that it is essential to 
promote growth. If there has been no re- 
tardation in the rate of growth, as the au- 
thor demonstrates, a tax cut at this time ts 
not only unnecessary but carries the threat 
of inflation. 

B. H. Beck Harr, 
Professor Emeritus of Banking, 
Columbia University. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., Oct. 31, 1963. 


Federal Communications Commission In- 
terpretation of So-Called Fairness Doc- 
trine in Connection With the Use of 
Radio Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
several articles which discuss the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission’s re- 
cent interpretation of the so-called fair- 
ness doctrine for the purpose of stifling 
the conservation political viewpoint on 
the airwaves of America. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the following articles be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 
They are: 

First. A column by Mr. John Cham- 
berlain as printed in the News & Courier, 
of Charleston, S.C., on November 5, 1963, 
and entitled “Fairness, Ad Infinitum.” 

Second. An article from the Novem- 
ber 1963, Report to America by the 
American Coalition of Patriotic Societies 
of Washington, D.C., and entitled “Now 
Comes Muzzling the Radio.” 

Third: A news article from the Octo- 
ber 21, 1963, issue of Broadcasting mag- 
azine entitled “Fairness Caught Between 
Reuther Brothers Report on Radical 
Right Calls on FCC To Aid in Curbing 
Rightist Growth.” 

Fourth. An editorial from the Colum- 
bia Record, of Columbia, S.C., dated No- 
vember 5, 1963, and entitled “Boils and 
Corruptive Tissue.” 
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There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Reconrp, as follows: 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News & Courier, 
Nov. 5, 1963] 
FAIRNESS, AD INFINITUM 
(By John Chamberlain) 

The Manion Forum of South Bend, Ind., 
which specializes in giving voice to good con- 
servatives on its radio and TV programs, is 
very much worried about the new fairness 
doctrine being emphasized in a recent ruling 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 

The doctrine, so Mr. L. F. Reardon, a vice 
president of the Manion Forum, fears, will be 
invoked to badger all sorts of rightwingers 
and keep them from telling their side of the 
story in their broadcasts. 

Well, it's taken long enough for the con- 
servative movement in the United States to 
make a comeback after the ideological de- 
bacle of the 1930's, and one can see why con- 
servatives should have gotten into the habit 
of looking apprehensively over their shoul- 
ders. But just how much does the FCC 
fairness rule menace conservative broadcast- 
ers? Can’t some swift and effective counter- 
remedy be found? 

The new “doctrine,” as Dean Manion’s 
Vice President Reardon puts it, “attempts to 
enforce an unlawful rule that equal time be 
given to those who oppose any point of view 
expressed over radio or TV. This rule, in 
practice, has been applied only to conserva- 
tives * * leftwing extremists of every ilk 
are clamoring to answer our program.“ 

Everything that Mr. Reardon says may be 
true insofar as it applies to his own predica- 
ment. But if the conservatives limit them- 
selves to the defensive in this matter of pro- 
testing the fairness directive, which was 
issued on July 26, they are bound to lose the 
fight. 

It seems to this columnist, who listens 
sporadically to both TV and radio political 
programs, that for every conservative on the 
air, there are at least three liberals, to use 
the word in its contemporary sense. Now, 
obviously, if the fairness criterion is to be 
applied with any fairness by the FCC Com- 
missioners, this means that conservatives 
would have the opportunity to cash in on a 
ratio that is 3 to 1 in their favor. 

What they should do to combat any ad- 
verse application of the equal time policy is 
to organize a domestic monitoring service 
comparable to the one maintained by Radio 
Liberty for keeping tabs on what is being 
said on the air inside Russia. 

Every time a conservative individual or or- 
ganization is mentioned in a derogatory way 
by a liberal commentator, the monitoring 
organization could tip somebody to complain 
loudly and at length. 

The demand for equal time would abso- 
lutely swamp the liberals since they have 
more programs going for them anyway. 

Just think of the ensuing chaos if the falr- 
ness doctrine were enforced to the letter of & 
crazy law. * 

Any time the Birchers are decried by some- 
body, the chief of the John Birch Society, 
Robert Welch, could demand the right to 
answer. : 

The New York Conservative Party, in its 
effort to field the attacks made on it over the 
air, would have a 24-hour job in its hands. 
But it would also have a 24-hour opportunity 
to get its own publicity. And the U.S. Con- 
gress, to back up the ruling of the FCO, 
would have to legislate a change in the cal- 
endar to put 48 hours into every official radio 
or TV day. 

‘The way to have any palpably absurd rul- 
ing or law taken off the books is to campalg? 
for its complete and impartial enforcement. 

If conservatives will only get on the ball 
about this, they can have the FCC sprinting 
to take cover. 
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If nobody can mention a person or an or- 
ganization on the air without guaranteeing 
equal time for reply, how could the Messrs. 
Huntley and Brinkley ever put on a show? 
How could Walter Cronkite say anything 
Pertinent? . 

How could Howard Smith operate? 

The FCC ruling is particularly silly com- 
ing in a year when various political parties 
and ties are reviving up for their 
Campaigns. Before November of 1964 is here 
everybody will be mentioning everybody. 

There simply aren't. enough airwaves or 
hours to go around to permit a just enforce- 
ment of the fairness doctrine. 

[From Report to America, American Coall- 
tion of Patriotic Societies, Washington, 

D.C.. November 1963] 


Now Comes MUZZLING THE RA 


We have long been aware of managed 
news, muzzling of the military, left-wing 
slanting of news reports, and of the over- 
Whelming number of columnists serving the 
Establishment and their preferential treat- 
ment. We know too that our right-wing 
Platforms have been taken from us by left- 
wingers on the plaintive plea, “Of course you 
Want to hear both sides, dont you?” We do 
think there are two sides to the issue of 
preserving us as a Nation under the Consti- 
28 of the United States or what is left 
of it. 

But now comes an intensified drive to 
Silence the small independent and other 
Tadio stations carrying programs of con- 
Servatives like Dean Manion of the Manion 
Forum and 20th Century Reformation Hour 
Of Dr. Carl McIntire. 

Through the Federal Communications 
Commission, the administration has un- 
earthed an extra-legal fairness doctrine first 
Published in 1949. The doctrine—merely 
an opinion—attempts to enforce an unlawful 
Tule that equal time be given to those who 
Oppose any point of view expressed over 
radio or TV. This rule, in practice, has been 
applied only to conservatives—station mana- 
gers have been badgered to remove these 
broadcasts from the alr while liberal pro- 
rams go unmolested. 

Already the Manion Forum and the 20th 
Century Reformation Hour have felt the 
Sting. Broadcasting, weekly publication 
Serving the radio world, September 2, 1963, 
Wrote, There's deep concern in high ad- 
Ministration circles over use of radio (and 
Some TV) by rightwing groups such as 
H. L. Hunt's Life Line, John Birch Society. 
and Rey. Carl McIntire, of Collingswood, N.J., 
President Kennedy reportedly made 
Mention of ‘Life Line’ at his August 22 lunch- 
ton with 19 prominent broadcasters.” 

Dr. McIntire, in a recent release, quotes 
from a letter to him from one of his radio 
Station managers which says, “The Federal 
Communications Commission has come out 
with a new ruling stating that "When a con- 
troversial program involves a personal at- 

upon an individual or organization, the 
, licensee must transmit the text of the broad- 
Cast to the person or group attacked, wher- 
ever located, either prior to or at the time 
ot broadcast, with a specific offer of his 
Station's facilities for an adequate response. 
The quotation is from Public Notice—B, FCC, 
63-734, 38372, July 26, 1963, entitled “Broad- 
Cast Licensees Advised Concerning Stations’ 
Responsibilities Under the Fairness Doctrin 
as to Controversial Issue Programing.” 

If this new regulation is to be applied, then 
it is necessary for either the station or the 
Speaker to supply 500 or more stations with 
Copies of the talk, also to each individual or 
Organization mentioned and probably to the 
Communist Party so its spokesmen can have 
free time to reply. Many small broadcasters 
would thus be trampled to death. As a prac- 
tical matter such regulations cannot be 
Carried out for lack of funds, clerical help, 
and time. Since the stations do not know 
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how the FCC will appraise these matters in 
specific instances, their license may be in 
jeopardy at the time of renewal (every 3 
years) and therefore they will be content to 
serve the public by spot commerical an- 
nouncements and an increased diet of hill- 
billy music. Listeners know that invitations 
for rebuttal of the facts presented are often 
issued by the speakers, but seldom find any 
takers. 

All of this constitutes an attack on free 
speech. Radio and TV should be as free as 
newspapers. Dr. McIntire points out that he 
pays for his radio time; that the National 
Council of Churches n haye been 
granted free time by the networks which they 
use to discuss the most controversial reli- 
gious questions of the day—civil rights, the 
one-world church, the United Nations and 
other issues—but NBC has turned him down 
to make replies. NBC says they are not con- 
troversial. 

The legislative branch of Government is 
still our best hope for redress of wrongs. 
Protest to your own Members of Congress, but 
also seek out your local radio station man- 
ager. Urge that he carry or continue to 
carry the programs you like; help to find him 
sponsors. 

If this directive is made to stick (and the 
Manion Forum and Dr. McIntire will fight 
it with your help) let us use this two-edged 
sword to demand equal time of the stations 
that champion the leftwing international 
socialist one-world position and find speakers 
to present the pro-American constitutional 
position. There are plenty of them. 


From Broadcasting magazine, Oct. 21, 1963] 
FAIRNESS CAUGHT BETWEEN— REUTHER BROTH- 
ERS REPORT ON RADICAL RIGET CALLS ON 
FCC To Am IN CURBING RIGHTEST GROWTH 


The FCC and its fairness doctrine have be- 
come involved in the controversy developing 
over a memorandum on “the radical right” 
that Walter and Victor Reuther submitted to 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 2 years 
ago, but has only recently come to light. 

The Justice Department says the document 
has been gathering dust in the files. But the 
right-wing groups say the memorandum con- 
stitutes a blueprint for eliminating conserva- 
tism in the United States. 

The memorandum describes the growing 
strength of the right-wing movement, warns 
of the danger it poses for the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s domestic and foreign pro- 
grams, and recommends measures for com- 
bating it. 

Among other things, it suggests enlisting 
the aid of the FCC. The memorandum says 
the Commission should investigate the ex- 
tent to which radio and television stations 
give free time to representatives of the 
“radical right” and suggests that the Com- 
mission “encourage” broadcasters to give free 
time for reply to spokesmen of opposing 
points of view. 

Walter Reuther is vice president of the 
AFL-CIO and president of the United Auto 
Workers. His brother Victor is in 
of international affairs for the UAW. At the 
time the memorandum wes submitted, he 
also headed UAW’s legislative and citizenship 
activitics programs. 

GOLDWATER TO WELCH 


The document describes the “radical right” 
as being bound “on the left by Senator 
[Barry] Gotpwarer, Republican, of Arizona, 
and on the right by Robert Welch,” head of 
the John Birch Society. 

Besides discussing the FCC, the memoran- 
dum recommends that steps be taken to end 
the tax exemptions given foundations sup- 
porting right-wing movements, and to pre- 
vent the “misuse” of corporate funds for 
political propaganda. 

It also urges the administration to silence 
generals and admirals “who have lost faith 
in democracy,” to add right-wing groups to 
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the Attorney General’s list of subversive or- 
ganizations and to put the domestic Com- 
munist problem “in proper perspective for 
the American people” and thus expose “the 
basic fallacy of the radical right.” 

Officials at Justice acknowledge receipt of 
the memorandum, which, reportedly, was 
submitted on December 19, 1961. However, 
a spokesman said the document was unso- 
licited and that “nothing” was ever done 
with it. 

FCC officials last week said they didn't 
even know the Reuther memorandum ex- 
isted until receiving inquiries about it earlier 
this month. They also said that, to the best 
of their knowledge, Justice representatives 
never discussed the memorandum's proposals 
with the Commission. 


RIGHTWING VIEW 


Despite these disclaimers, some critics of 
the Commission's fairness doctrine, and the 
July 26 statement “clarifying” it, see a con- 
nection between FCC actions in this area 
and the Reuther memorandum. 

Senator Srrom Tuurmonp, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, a severe critic of the July 
26 statement last week inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a newspaper column by 
Edith Kermit Roosevelt, syndicated column- 
ist, that sought to make this connection. 

Miss Roosevelt, declaring that the FCC 
“has begun setting the stage for the 1964 
Presidential elections,” wrote that “the key” 
to the July 26 statement “is to be found” in 
the Reuther memorandum. 

She said stations would not want to com- 
ply with “the costly and bothersome details” 
of providing free time for reply to conserva- 
tive broadcasts and, therefore, would simply 
eliminate “rightist programs” from their 
schedules. She said this would leave on the 
alr only those programs favored by the ad- 
ministration, 

HARGIS BROADCASTS CITED 


In discussing the FCC, the Reuther mem- 
orandum referred to the free time it said 
70 radio stations were giving at that time 
to Billy Joe Hargis’ Christian Crusade. 
“Certainly,” the document said, “the Federal 
Communications Commission might consider 
examining the extent of the practice of giv- 
ing free time to the radical right and could 
take measures to encourage stations to as- 
sign comparable time for an opposing point 
of view on a free basis.” The memorandum 
also recommended that a check be made to 
determine whether FOC rules have been vio- 
lated. 

FCC officials, however, say the Reuther 
memorandum could have had no effect on 
their deliberations since it was never sub- 
mitted to them. Furthermore, they note 
that the fairness doctrine, under which sta- 
tions are obliged to present all sides of con- 
troversial issues, has been in existence since 
1949, and a part of the Communications 
Act since 1989. 

They also said that no across-the-board 
inquiry into the free time made available to 
rightwing groups has eyer been made, nor 
is one contemplated. They said the only 
broad-scale studies the Commission has made 
Involved political broadcasting in general, 
and resulted from congressional reports. 

The memorandum, expressing concern 
with what it said was the growing strength 
of the rightwing movement, urged efforts to 
dam the flow of funds to rightwing groups. 
It noted that some organizations it charac- 
terized as rightist have a tax-exempt status 
and said that corporate funds are used to 
put “radical right” views on radio and televi- 
sion for political rather than business rea- 
sons. 

“LIFE LINE” 

It cited the case of the “Life Line” radio 
program, which appears on over 300 radio 
stations. H, L. Hunt, the Texas millionaire, 
is the largest single sponsor, acting through 
several of his corporations. But local busi- 
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nesamen throughout the country sponsor it 
also. The memorandum suggests that the 
Internal Revenue Service determine whether 
such sponsorship can be written off as a 
legitimate business expense for tax purposes. 

This has also been a matter of concern of 
some Members of Congress. Senator Mau- 
RINE NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, re- 
cently criticized what she said was Mr. 
Hunt's practice of letting the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume a substantial portion of the 
cost of his political crusades. 

The IRS, reportedly at Senator NEUBER- 
cer’s urging, is investigating tax-exempt 
foundations to determine whether they are 
using their funds for propaganda rather 
than charitable and educational purposes. 

The first public mention of the Reuther 
memorandum is believed to have been in 
the book “The Far Right,” published early 
this year by McGraw-Hill. Its authors are 
two newsmen, Bernard Eismann, of CBS, and 
Donald Janson, of the New York Times. 

Copies of the document began circulating 
outside the Justice Department at least as 
long ago as July, it was learned last week. 
Since then, conservative groups have been 
disseminating it among their members with 
the notation that the memorandum repre- 
sents a plan “on how to destroy the con- 
servative rebellion within the United 
States.” 

The Justice Department has also sent 
copies to Senators and Congressmen who 
have made inquiries about specifics of the 
document. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, Noy. 5, 
1963] 


BOILS AND CoRRUPTIVE TISSUE 


Hall, Caesar. 

What a plague of boils and corruptive tis- 
sue the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has wished upon the radio and television 
stations of the country. 

In a uniquely timed decision, the FCO has 
told the Kentucky Broadcasters Association 
that stations would not be required to carry 
political advertisements detrimental to Pres- 
ident Kennedy because of “an apparent dis- 
tortion of facts.” 

The association had asked for a ruling on 
a political announcement mailed to Ken- 
tucky stations by a Louisville agency. Con- 
tained was a tape recording from a Pres- 
idential news conference which, in the 
judgment of the FCO, constituted 
apparent distortion of facts.” 

Hence, said the FCC, its rules concerning 
“false or misleading information” about the 
basic facts of a controversy are applicable. - 

The rule says that “no discussion of the 
issues involved in any such controversy can 
be fair or in the public interest where such 
discussion must take place in a climate of 
false or misleading information concerning 
the basic facts of the controversy.” 

Some radio stations felt that they had to 

the announcement because of a sec- 
tion of the Communications Act that forbids 
stations from censoring material broadcast 
by a candidate for public office, 

The decision of the FCC should be a mite 
frightening to station managers and owners, 
whose license renewal depends upon the 
small group of willful men who run the FCC. 

For example, what should a station do 
about an allegation that American wheat 
sold to Russia will wind up, by direction or 
indirection, in Cuba? A Republican candi- 
date (as Senator GoLtpwatrr did in Massa- 
chusetts) might charge that the wheat will 
go to Castro and include a tape recording of 
the President denying that such will occur. 

Is there in this allegation “an apparent 
distortion of facts’? Of course not. Any 
seasible observer knows that Russian wheat 
released by U.S. sales could be dispatched to 
Castro, 

But would the FCC decide that this was 
an “apparent distortion“ and tell radio and 


“an 
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television stations that no such advertise- 
ment need be taken? 

Or—let us assume that the Democrats 
would use a film clip or a tape recording of 
Senator Goldwater circa 1961 in a speech on 
some aspect of domestic or foreign affairs. 
A subsequent expansion of the Senator's 
position could make the earlier pronounce- 
ment only a partial truth or an untruth, 
regarding his present thought. Would Dem- 
ocratic use of this clip or recording consti- 
tute an “apparent distortion”? 

Or, one more—suppose the President errs 
and uses the same technique on medical care 
for the aged that he utilized in 1960. There 
is adequate evidence that a patent piece of 
duplicity was practiced, not just an “appar- 
ent distortion.” But the stations, at the 
time, were unaware of the misuse of the 
truth. 

How, in the name of reality, can station 
managers and owners be expected to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff? Shall they 
ask the FCC in every case? 

Boils and corruptive tissue. 

Hail, Caesar, 


The Average Telephone Subscriber in 
Washington State Paid $70.98 in 1962 
in Hidden Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON É 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the tax bill which Congress has 
been considering this year, the record 
indicates strong differences of opinion. 
The witnesses for labor organizations, for 
example, urged that individuals in the 
low wage brackets be given the major 
tax reduction in order to increase con- 
sumer buying powers. Business organi- 
zations, on the other hand, urged a sub- 
stantial reduction in the corporation rate 
so as to stimulate expansion of industry. 

As for me, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
there are areas for a tax cut, especially 
hidden taxes, which have been over- 
looked by both labor and business. The 
recent editorial from the Bainbridge 
Review, a weekly newspaper in my con- 
gressional district, points up one kind of 
tax that should be attacked by every 
consumer and business organization 
alike. Here is a kind of tax which only 
bureaucrats and big-spending advocates 
favor. ~ 

The editorial reads as follows: 

EXPOSING A Few or THOSE HIDDEN TAXES 

We long have held to the firm belief that 
we would create overnight several million 
militant citizens—citizens with an abiding 
interest in politics, elections and govern- 
mental issues of the day—if we would re- 
quire each and every taxpayer to compute 
and pay his own Federal income tax. This 
take-home-pay attitude of ours, this miser- 
able payroll deduction system of collecting 
a man's taxes from and for him is the great- 
est contributor we have to citizen apathy. 

That being our attitude, we always wel- 
come the annual frank statement of the 
Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Co. about 
who really pays most of the horrendous 
taxes it is called upon to contribute to va- 
rious county, State, and Federal governments 
through the year. 
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Thee and me, of course, are the ones. 

In 1962, says the company, the average 
customer in Washington State paid almost 
$71 ($70.98, to be exact) in taxes as a basic 
part of his telephone bill. 

Putting it another way, the company fig- 
ures that out of every dollar we paid in 
1962 to the telephone company, more than 
29 percent went for taxes. 

These are hidden taxes, of course. They 
are hidden into every dollar we spend, 
whether that dollar is for a man’s suit, a 
loaf of bread or a bottle of booze. But we 
usually regard things only in the grumbling 
sense of griping about the “high cost of 
living." We vent our spleen on the tailor, 
the baker and the booze maker for pricing 
things so high. i 

We don’t like the high price of our tele- 
phone bill, either. But we do like the com- 
pany's frankness in exposing some of those 
hidden taxes. 


Water: A Precious Resource 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 4 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
Georgia is extremely fortunate în that it 
is blessed with an abundant supply of 
water, which has contributed to the 
growth of such great cities as Augusta, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Columbus, and other 
areas throughout the State. The impor- 
tance of water to our economy and gen- 
eral well-being, of course, cannot be 
overstated. 

Radio station WGAC, of Augusta, on 
November 1 broadcast a splendid edito- 
rial written by A. D. Willard, Jr., giving 
thanks for the plentiful water supply in 
the Augusta area. Mr. Willard is emi- 
nently correct in stating that man’s 
progress can be measured in terms with 
his concern with water. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Willard’s editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Eprrortarc—WGAC Rapio 
(By. A. D. Willard, Jr.) 

We believe that, the unparralleled indus- 
trial development of eastern and 
western South Carolina has been due in 
greater measure to an abundant supply of 
water than to any other factor. Few sec- 
tions of the country are as blessed as ours 
with respect to an abundant supply of water. 

The sprawling billion-dollar atomic plant 
south of Augusta, for example, would not 
have been possible except for the prodigious 
water supply afforded by the Savannah River. 
It has been said that this plant alone uses 
more water daily than all of the metropolitan 
area of New York. The steady and depend- 
able flow of water to that plant has in turn 
been made possible through the gigantic 
dams erected by the Government at Clark 
Hill and Hartwell. 

The importance of water, even sufficient 
for man and beast, has been strikingly em- 
phasized in recent weeks through a lack of 
rain all the way from Florida to Maine. Even 
a great city like New York, with its vast Cat- 
skill reservoirs, has virtually had to ration 
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Water In recent days. The situation has 
been close to that of an emergency. 

Hereabouts, though, there has been no 
great concern with respect to water, regard- 
less of the dry weather. Industries and 
powerplants have operated on a normal! basis 
throughout the dry spell. Vast manmade 
lakes have made this possible. 

In the foreseeable future growing cities 
such as Athens, Augusta, Greenwood, and 
Anderson may have to turn to these lakes 
as a dependable supply of water that could 
be readily piped into their midst. Civiliza- 
tion itself has been built around water. 
Someone has said that you could write the 
story of man's growth in terms of his epic 
concern with water. 

The next time you motor by one of these 
huge lakes in our area it might be well to 
remove your hat in a gesture of thanks that 
they are there for our economic use and en- 
joyment. 


The Other Side of Bob Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. We have 
Seen a great deal in the press about how 
bad conditions are in Washington, D.C., 
but we do not often see articles telling 
what is being done to improve them, par- 
ticularly what is being done for the youth 
of Washington. 

The Attorney General is one of many 
Persons in the administration and in 
Congress who is taking an active interest 
in helping our young people, not only in 
Washington but elsewhere. 

An article by Bonnie Angelo of the 
Newhouse papers describes what the At- 
torney General has done. It is an inspi- 
ration to all of us and shows one man’s 
Commitment to our young people, espe- 
Cially here in the Nation’s Capital. 

The article follows: 

THE OTHER SIDE or Bon KENNEDY; LOBBYIST 
FOR Kips 
(By Bonnie Angelo) 

WasRHINGTrON.—His detractors call him 
ruthless and arrogant. His enthusiasts see 
him as straightforward and tough. 

But the kids whose lives he touches see 
another side of Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

He's a friend, a man who comes among 
them and says, you matter: we care.” 

Bob Kennedy's concern for children, all 
ages, all breeds, is seemingly boundless. Be- 
tween the multiple pressures of office, he 
finds time for foreign students, congressional 
Offspring, handicapped youngsters, but time 
Most of all for those who are nobody's chil- 
dren, the legions of forgotten boys and girls 
who don't even hope for a place in the sun. 

Why does he do it? They can't vote, they 
have no power. The Attorney General's asso- 
Clates say that his work as Chairman of the 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
Quency relaxes him, gives him an outlet for 
Creative, positive action, a change from a job 
which is primarily punitive, 

Bob Kennedy himself shuns this kind of 
®rmchair psychoanalysis. After thinking 
for a long moment, he had a simple answer. 
“Basically, I just like young people.” He 
elaborated, picking his words carefully. 

“We were fortunate as we were growing up, 
and a lot of people aren't. I think that we 
should do something to help them. So much 
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more could be done—young people could do 
so much more with their lives if extra effort 
was made to help them help themselves.” 

To help them, he turns up all over town, 
doing all kinds of things—throwing out the 
first ball at a Little League game, fielding 
tough questions from skeptical foreign stu- 
dents, addressing a H conference, praising 
the indusrious newspaper carriers, inducting 
new scouts at a rally, dispensing concern and 
encouragement at a benighted school. 

On his way to the airport he may swing by 
a banquet of the Junior Stonewalls, a group 
organized by a streetsweeper who spends his 
free time working with capital slum boys; 
on his way home to lunch he may stop his 
car to talk with high school boys working at 
part-time jobs made possible by the Attorney 
General's determination. 

But these are surface things. His greater 
concern is with the basic causes, which are 
the Nation’s crucial problems-—education, 
unemployment, civil rights. 

One of the Attorney General's first mis- 
sions after taking office was to visit New 
York's East Harlem to talk with the kind of 
kids he is most concerned about. 

A member of the Viceroys gang reported, 
“he looked like a bop himself, sitting there 
on the curb, with his coat slung back over his 
shoulder.” The tough Harlem kids found 
him easy to talk to. “He sounded like he 
really wanted to do something about it,” one 
marveled. “He spoke nice and had good 
manners.” 

When his own brood of eight is summering 
on Cape Cod, Kennedy turns over the swim- 
ming pool of his Virginia estate to ‘under- 
privileged children, scheduling groups on 
regular days and furnishing soft drinks for 
them. This gives him special pleasure. 

“Adults forget how much little things like 
a chance to go swimming mean to kids,” he 


explained. 


Thousands of other Washington young- 
sters owe the chance to go swimming to Bob 
Kennedy. When he learned that two pools 
in Washington’s teeming Negro sections had 
been closed since 1954 for lack of operating 
funds, he rounded up the money from Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish groups—and 
hundreds of children who would have roamed 
the streets flocked to the pools daily. 

The same kind of swift, cut-the-red-tape 
action resulted when Kennedy, driving 
through a blighted neighborhood, spotted a 
vacant lot filled with impounded cars. The 
next day the police department was busy 
moving the cars, and a project was launched 
to convert the lot into a showplace recrea- 
tion area with such imaginative assets as a 
surplus jet plane, harbor tug and Army tank. 

Professional youthworkers say the At- 
torney General has a gift for communicating 
with young people. His direct approach and 
intense Interest, with no pandering, no talk- 
ing down, can change sullen apathy into 
enthusiasm. 

One recent morning at a predominantly 
Negro school here, Kennedy spoke sternly to 
the students, warning them that dropouts 
jeopardize their futures, urging the students 
to take responsibilities, “to have respect for 
your school, your teachers, but mostly for 
yourselves.” 

When he asked for questions, a shy silence 
followed—so instead he asked questions of 
them. After a few rat-a-tat questions— 
“How many of you read the front pages? 
Who's the Governor of Maryland? Who are 
the Virginia Senators?“ — a student's hand 
went up tentatively, and then a flood of 
questions followed. His answers showed that 
he understood the financial pressures, the 
frustrations experienced by the students, old 
beyond their years. 7 

Finally, pressed for time, he left, cheered 
and mobbed by eager students as he made 
ħis way out of the auditorium. “They will 
remember today all their lives,” said a teach- 
er. “These are forgotten children; it's hard 
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for them to believe that somebody, some- 
body important, cares.“ 

Aware that education Is the key to a bet- 
ter future for these youngsters, Kennedy has 
been the driving force behind a concerted 
effort to stop school dropouts. A program 
of summer jobs was undertaken to give the 
teenagers the money to buy bus tokens, 
lunches, shoes, and through the Attorney 
General's effort 1,100 jobs were turned up, 
mostly in Government agencies. 

Handicapped children, in addition to gen- 
erous financial help from the well-filled Ken- 
nedy coffers, get Bob Kennedy’s personal at- 
tention. At a ceremony promoting a fund 
drive, he invited a little crippled boy to 
“come see me, and bring your friends.” 
And so he did—bringing 15 friends in wheel 
chairs and braces to the Attorney General's 
office. There they climbed on the big stuffed 
tiger, patted the even bigger and live New- 
foundland dog Brumus, and talked with the 
President on the telephone. 

Children in need are not the only ones 
who find a friend in the Attorney General. 
He is fascinated by foreign students as to- 
morrow's leaders. Each Christmas he enter- 
tains hundreds from all around the world in 
his cavernous quarters at the Justice De- 
partment, and throughout the year meets 
with smaller groups, giving them tough, fast 
answers to often hostile questions. 

In his Far East good-will trip, he concen- 
trated on students. Heckled at the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, he stood his ground. won 
his point—and wowed the audience, The 
hefty profits from his book, “Just Friends 
and Brave Enemies,” went to scholarship 
funds at universities in Tokyo, Indonesia and 
West Berlin. - 

Even the well-cared-for children of Gov- 
ernment officials have their innings with 
the President’s brother. “In Washington 
everybody goes to parties except children,” 
he said one day, and forthwith did some- 
thing about it. He grilled hamburgers and 
hotdogs in his office fireplace for the teen- 
agers, and later brought clowns, puppets and 
ponies (borrowed from his own children) 
into the Justice Department courtyard for 
the little ones. He picks up the tab, of 
course, for all the gatherings. 

With his unflagging interest in the rising 
generation, there's a basis of an admirer's 
summary of his role: “The guy’s a lobbyist 
for kids.” 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following inter- 
views by the Atlanta Constitution on Oc- 
tober 22, 1963, and the Atlanta Journal 
of October 21, 1963, with Hon. James A. 
Farley, chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Corp. 

[From the Atlanta Constitution, Oct. 22, 
1963] 
GOLDWATER Not In YET, FARLEY BELIEVES 
(By Ted Simmons) 

Senator BARRY GOLDWATER is running way 
ahead but he still has a long way to go in 
the race for the Republican presidential 
nomination, James A, Farley said here Mon- 
day. 

And, said Farley, GOLDWATER wouldn't be 
running anywhere near as strong as he is 
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except for the recent divorce and remarriage 
of Goy. Nelson Rockefeller. 

But regardless of who gets the GOP nod, 
President John F. Kennedy is a sure bet for 
reelection and “he won't lose any of the 
States he carried in 1964,” Farley said. 

The 75-year-old elder statesman of the 
Democratic Party, who ran the 1932 and 1936 

dential campaigns of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, is in Atlanta on a weeklong business 
trip. He is chairman of the board of the 
Coca-Cola Export Co., which he joined in 
1940 after resigning as Postmaster General. 

Ap g as hale and vigorous as a man 
half his age, “Big Jim” talked on a number of 
political subjects Monday afternoon. Among 
the opinions he expressed were: 

Richard Nixon is not an active aspirant 
to the Republican nomination in 1964, but 
he is “standing in the wings hoping that 
lightning will strike.” 

ANTI, NOT PRO 

Most of the so-called Goldwater sentiment 
in the South is more anti-Kennedy than pro- 
Goldwater. 

President Kennedy is bound to get a tax 
bill through Congress before the first of the 
year, and the GOP will be forced to support 
it because if they don’t “they'll be over a 
barrel.” 

There Is no “greater tide of conservatism 
moving now than there has been for a long 
time there's just a lot of conversa- 
tion” about it. 

Concerning President Kennedy's opposi- 
tion next year, Farley said, “There isn't any 
doubt that Rockefeller has lost ground be- 
cause of his divorce and remarriage. 

MAY BE TOO FAR 


“GoLpWATER may be running too far ahead 
for anybody to catch,” he said. “With Mr. 
Roosevelt, our strategy used to be to get him 
as far out front as we could, and take our 
chance in the stretch. 

“But some people who say they support 
GOLDWATER now may find it harder to do next 

— 


There is also the possibility that the Re- 
publican convention will come up with a 
platform that would be hard for GOLDWATER 
to run on. 

President Kennedy will be stronger than 
he was in 1960 because the “religious issue as 
an issue has been substantially lessened” 
and because he has the bread and butter 
issues of peace and prosperity. 


[From the Atlanta Journal, Oct. 21, 1963] 


Fartry Preoicrs J F.K. Victory IN 1964, WITH 
Sourms Am 


(By Jim Clotfelter) 


President Kennedy will be reelected in 1964 
with the probable support of a subdued 
South, former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley said Monday. 

The civil rights issue which has cut into 
the President's strength in both North and 
South will have calmed, he said, and Ken- 
nedy will win on a “peace and prosperity” 
ticket. 

Mr. Farley, who masterminded the cam- 

of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932 and 
1936, was in Atlanta for a gathering of Coca- 
Cola officials. He is chairman of the board 


campaign on two is- 
sues, “the bread and butter issues in every 
campaign,” Mr. Farley said—a strong, inter- 
national position which has maintained the 
peace, and an improving domestic economy. 
The Democrat said Republican candidates 
for the Presidency “are in a vacuum 
now * *. Kennedy will let all these fellows 
talk their heads off. He will wait until the 
Democratic convention in August 1964, and 
then blast them.” 
Mr. Farley said Mr. Kennedy would defeat 
any Republican candidate, but he declined 
to comment on either Senator BarRY GOLD- 
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WATER or Gov. Neleon Rockefeller, the two 
GOP front runners. 

The former Postmaster General declined 
to get into specifics about Mr. Kennedy’s 
chances in the South. But he said, “I would 
think the Southern Senators and Congress- 
men * * * who are running for reelection 
* * * would support Kennedy.” 

A number of southern Senators, including 
Georgia's RIcHaRo B. RUSSELL and HERMAN 
E. TALMADGE, have indicated they might re- 
main neutral in 1964, and not back the 
President. 

The votes which Kennedy will lose on 
civil rights, Mr. Farley said, will be offset by 
the votes he will gain on the other issues. 
The religion issue won't cost Kennedy as 
many votes as it did in some sections in 
1960, he said. 

The Republicans will have to take a stand 
on civil rights and other controversial issues 
in 1964, Mr. Farley said, and this will dis- 
courage many “who might be in the frame 
of mind to vote against Kennedy” because 
of his unpopular stands on these issues. 

In the 23 years he has been with Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., Mr. Farley has spent 
much of his time traveling abroad. Some 
of his opinions on the international scene 
are: The “ugly American” described in the 
best-selling book never existed. The U.S. 
foreign service has no “ugly American“; the 
United States should further withdraw for- 
eign aid from nations with strong economics, 
particularly in Europe. These nations 
should bear a greater share of the cost of 
American Armed Forces overseas, and foreign 
aid. 


‘The Moon Race—Cost Is No Object 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics reported the fiscal year 1964 
authorization bill, the report of the com- 
mittee and especially the additional 
views of certain members including my- 
self emphasized that the national secu- 
rity is not a matter of outer space 
exploration or landing a man on the 
moon. Instead, military priority should 
be allocated to the conquest of “inner 
space” which is the point of an editorial 
which appeared in last week’s Life mag- 
azine which follows: 

A Moon RAcE WITH OURSELVES? 

Was it sour grapes or a horse laugh? 
Premier Khrushchev says he is taking the 
U.S.S.R. out of the race to put a man on the 
moon, and wishes our moon program suc- 
cess. Assuming he means it, we welcome his 
surrender and hope it will mean a better 
life on earth for the Russian people. At the 


space program, on which the supposed moon 
race has had a grossly distorting effect. 
When President Kennedy put the United 
States into this race shortly after the first 
Russian cosmonaut successes, Congress and 
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“Because of the frantic speedup, NASA made 
time the governing consideration. * * * 


North American was awarded the prime con- 
tract for Apollo ($400 million) without even 
knowing what mode would be chosen for 
going to the moon. Grumman Air- 
craft was awarded a $390 million contract 
to design the lunar landing module without 
having the foggiest notion what kind of 
surface it would be required to land on.” 
Well before Khrushchev's statement last 
week, the pressures were mounting on Presi- 
dent Kennedy to reshape the space program 
in realistic terms. Some scientists informed 
him that instruments could explore the 
moon more effectively than men for years 
to come. Military men argued that earth- 
based missiles were more reliable than moon- 


popularity of Apollo by -pr a joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. moon venture. sc ? 


balanced space program that is more than 
a series of jumpy reflexes to things Khru- 
shchey may or may not be doing. 
Priority is not the moon. It 


world can be photographed, weather x 
veyed, perhaps atom policed. me the 


our own capacity and 


Message From the President of the Re- 
public of Poland to the Polish Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, November 11, was the 45th an- 
niversary of the Independence of Poland, 
commemorating the reestablishment of 
the Polish nation. 

The legitimate President of the Repub- 
lic of Poland, Mr. H. E. August Zaleski, 
issued a dramatic message to Poles all 
over the world on this occasion. Un- 
der leave, I place it into the Recorp at 
this point. The message speaks for it- 
self, and is direct evidence of the deter- 
mination of the Polish people and their 
legitimate leaders once again to see the 
restoration of freedom to their oppressed 
homeland. 

The message follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF POLAND To THE POLISH NATION ON THE 
Occasion OF POLAND'S INDEPENDENCE DAY, 
NOvEMBER 11, 1963 
Two countries which, together with already 

defeated Russia, had committed the crime of 

partitioning Poland, capitulated on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. Poland regained the liberty for 
which she had waged a struggle lasting over 

100 years. 

The overjoyed Polish nation had to cop® 
with the enormous task of rebuilding the 
Republic of Poland under exceptionally difi- 
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cult conditions The reborn state formed 
by reuniting the three zones of partition had 
no central government or administration; 
each of the three zones had been part of a 
different economic and communications sys- 
tem; five different codes of law were in force 
upon its area; Poland's frontiers had not 
been fixed whilst she disposed of only the 
relatively small armed forces which had 
fought for the country’s freedom since the 
beginning of the First World War under the 
command of Józef Pilsudski, who, since the 
fall of the 1863 insurrection, was the first 
to raise the banner of armed struggle for 
independence. 

Thus it was that the nation looked to him 
when the time came to rebuild a free, united, 
and independent Poland. The nation began 
the work of organizing the Republic under 
his leadership. But barely had this com- 
menced when Poland was forced to take up 
arms: in defense of Lwow, the western pro- 
¥inces, Upper Silesia, and the eastern fron- 
tiers. The most desperate and bloody fight- 
ing was against the hordes of Communist 
Russia, who true to her age-old imperialistic 
traditions, sought to impose her rule upon 
the Poles. 

With his formations reinforced by General 
Haller's army formed in France, the forces 
from western Poland under General Dowbor- 
Musnicki and by a large volunteer force, 
Marshal Pilsudski won resounding victory 
in this war. 

Hence, proclaiming Independence Day, the 
Polish Parliament linked the anniversary “for 
all time with the great name of Józef 
Pilsudski, the victorious leader of the na- 
tion in the struggles for our country’s 
liberty.” 

Rightly is this day also the official an- 
niversary of the military order of Virtuti 
Militari, whose device in accord with the wish 
of Marshal Pilsudski is “honor and country.” 
Every Pole should be inspired by the pro- 
found inner meaning of this device. 

It was only after the Russian invasion was 
Victoriously repelled that Poland could be- 
take herself to the work of reconstructicn 
from the very foundation. We Poles could 
carry on this work for barely 18 years as a 
new Russo-German compact despite heroic 
Tesistance again overwhelmed our country 
and flooded it with savage crimes perpetrated 
by the invaders. 

When we look back today, 24 years after 
this latest loss of freedom, at the enormous 
labors effected by the Polish nation within 
Such a short period in spite of the difficulties 
which reared up when independence was 
Tegained, we should be proud of these 
achievements. 

We know that now likewise, although its 
freedom has been lost, the Polish nation 
is still indefatigably laboring under the 
direct conditions to rebuild the country 
laid waste by its enemies. We cherish the 
hope that God will in His mercy restore to 
Us a free Poland and that we will be en- 
abled to join in this work with the nation 
liberated from allen occupation. 


AID Head Discusses How Foreign Aid 
Helps U.S. Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 
Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 


tinguished head of the Agency for Inter- 
National Development, the Honorable 
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David Bell, who is rendering such out- 
standing service as the Chief of the for- 
eign aid program, delivered an address at 
the University of Pittsburgh on October 
23 in which he discussed among other 
things the contribution of the foreign 
aid program to American business and to 
improving the U.S. balance of payments. 

Mr. Bell points out that 80 percent of 
foreign aid dollars are now being spent 
in the United States for U.S. goods and 
services. This means that only 20 per- 
cent of the foreign aid program affects 
our balance of payments problem. The 
outflow of dollars under foreign aid is 
estimated by Mr. Bell at $500 million, 
which is roughly one-fifth the amount 
which is being spent overseas by U.S. 
tourists. 

Mr. Bell also points out that cuts made 
by the House in the foreign aid bill will 
have very little effect on our balance of 
payments. The major items that were 
cut by the House are already tied almost 
entirely to U.S. procurement. The main 
effect of the House cut, therefore, would 
be to reduce U.S. exports, not to reduce 
the balance of payments deficit. 

Another important point made by Mr. 
Bell is the impact of U.S. procurement 
under the foreign aid program on U.S. 
exports. In 1960, before the new pro- 
gram came into being, only 11 percent of 
the iron and steel financed by foreign aid 
came from America. For the first 9 
months of 1963, 87 percent was purchased 
from U.S. mills. For fertilizer, the per- 
centage rose from 17 percent in 1960 to 
97 percent in 1963. 

Last year, one-third of all U.S. exports 
of fertilizer and of locomotives, and one- 
fourth of all U.S. exports of iron and 
steel were paid for by foreign aid. 

The way in which foreign aid is help- 
ing to develop better markets overseas 
for U.S. business was also touched on by 
Mr. Bell, who points out that our exports 
to Europe doubled between 1950 and 
1962, and our exports to Japan have 
tripled during the last 10 years. 

This is a significant address, which I 


am sure all of my colleagues will want to 


read; 

ADDRESS By THE HONORABLE Davi E. BELL, 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


It is a great pleasure to address this fall 
assembly here in Pittsburgh. This com- 
munity’s Industrial and human resources 
have contributed materially to the foreign 
assistance program over the years. And this 
university has increasingly participated in 
international activities—as evidenced by the 
presence on your campus of students from 
many countries, and the presence of Pitt 


faculty members in Ecuador, Nigeria, and E 


Chile under AID-Pitt contracts. 

I should like to take the opportunity of 
being here in Pittsburgh—one of the major 
American industrial cities—to make a few 
remarks about the relation of our foreign 
assistance program to the U. S. economy. 
And then I shall conclude with some broader 
comments on the state of the U.S. effort to 
help achieve peaceful and democratic prog- 
ress in the less developed countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, 

I 


It is not yet as widely understqod as it 
should be that since late 1959 a drastic 
change in procurement policy has taken 
place regarding the expenditure of our for- 
eign ald funds, With few—and diminish- 
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ing—exceptions, we now limit the use of our 
foreign aid appropriations to the procure- 
ment of U.S, goods and services. This chance 
was made to minimize the impact of the 
foreign assistance program on the US. 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

The resulting figures speak for themselves. 
Of the $2.4 billion of economic aid commit- 
ted in fiscal year 1963, $1.9 billion, 80 per- 
cent of the total, will be spent directly in 
the United States, for U.S. goods and services. 

With respect to individual commodities 
the effect of the changed policy is very plain. 
For example, in 1960, before the new policy 
took effect, only 11 percent of the iron and 
steel products financed by foreign aid ap- 
propriations came from American steel mills; 
for the first 9 months of 1963, 87 percent 
was purchased from U.S. producers. In 1960, 
11 percent of the nonferrous metals financed 
under foreign aid came from the United 
States, for the first 9 months of 1963, 92 
percent were purchased in the United States. 
For fertilizer the percentage rose from 17 
to 97 percent. And similar figures could be 
given for many other products. 

Furthermore, the restriction of foreign aid 
spending to U.S. goods and services means 
that a substantial share of U.S. exports in 
some lines is now financed by our foreign aid 
program. For example, in calendar year 
1962, one-third of US. exports of loco- 
motives, one-third of U.S. exports of ferti- 
lizer, and 21 percent of U.S. exports of iron 
and steel products were among the commodi- 
ties purchased under the foreign aid program 
to assist the economic development of coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Under these new policies, the foreign aid 
program today accounts for a relatively 
small and declining element in the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit. The outflow of 
dollars under foreign aid next year is esti- 
mated at about a half billion dollars—far 
smaller than the 62½ billion spent abroad 
each year by US. tourists, or the nearly $3 
billion invested abroad each year by U.S. 
business. 

I do not believe these facts are as well 
understood in the Congress as they need to 
be. Some Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who voted several weeks ago for a 
substantial cut in this year's foreign aid bill 
apparently did so in the mistaken belief that 
the cut would reduce the U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit by an equivalent amount. 
In fact, the major appropriation items that 
were cut by the House—Alliance for Progress 
lending, development lending elsewhere in 
the world, and military assistance—are tied 
virtually 100 percent to U.S. procurement. 
The main direct effect of the House cut 
therefore would be to reduce U.S. exports, 
not to reduce the balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The facts I have cited thus far demon- 
Strate that the U.S. foreign assistance pro- 
gram today has a major effect in financing 
U8. exports of goods and services, and a rel- 
atively small and declining effect on the 
US. balance-of-payments deficit. 

Foreign ald today in overwhelming degree 
takes the form of U.S. goods and services 
not U.S. dollars—going out to help the un- 
derdeveloped countries. And in the process, 
according to a private planning group's estl- 
mate, American assistance to the developing 
countries is responsible for at least several 
hundred thousand American jobs. 

11 


Impressive as these statistics are, they tell 
only part of the story of the impact on the 
American economy. 

Our foreign aid programs include a series 
of measures designed to encourage and assist 
US. private investment in the underdevel- 
oped countries. We strongly believe that 
U.S. private capital and know-how can make 
a major contribution to economic develop- 
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ment, not only in Latin America but in Af- 
rica and Asia as well, 

Over and above the immediate impact on 
U.S. exports and foreign investment, the aid 
program, in the process of helping in the 
economic development of peoples in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, is acquainting 
them with U.S. goods, opening up markets 
for U.S. businesses, and establishing favor- 
able conditions for U.S. private investment 
abroad. 

Our biggest present export customers are 
the developed countries of Western Europe 
and Japan, whom we assisted in the 1940's 
and early 1950’s and where aid financing is 
no longer necessary. In the period from 
1950 to 1962, our exports to Europe doubled. 
Our exports to Japan have tripled in the 
past decade. 

In the developing countries, AID-admin- 
istered economic assistance programs are 
now playing a major role im introducing U.S. 
products, amd paying the way for an eco- 
nomic growth that will surely lead to ex- 
panded markets for U.S. exports. 

There are already signs that in some de- 
veloping countries, trade is beginning to 
follow. aid, as it did in Europe. As exam- 
ples, over the past 5 years there were in- 
creases in U.S. commercial exports (not 
aid-financed) of 14 percent to Taiwan, 28 
percent to Colombia, and 76 percent to Is- 
rael. 

I cite these figures not as a justification 
for foreign ald. Its justification rests on 
broader grounds. But I bring them to your 
attention to show that the cost of foreign ald 
is not the drain on American gold supply, 
economy or taxpayers that it is sometimes 
pictured to be. The President requested for 
fiscal year 1964 a program costing $4.5 bil- 
lion. This is a large sum of money, but it 
should be kept in perspective. It repre- 
sents seven-tenths of 1 percent of our gross 
national product and 4 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget. Our economy has been oper- 
ating in recent year with $35 to $40 billion 
of unused capacity; total mutual defense 
and assistance expenditures are only about 
10 percent of that unused capacity. It 
surely cannot be argued that this amount 
constitutes a serious strain on our national 
resources, nor can it be argued that it is an 
excessive burden for the wealthiest nation in 
the world. 
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But the United States has not carried out 
a foreign aid program since 1947 because of 
its benefits to the American economy, nor 
has that program been without cost to us. 

The fundamental reason why the US. 
Government provides economic and military 
assistance to less-developed countries is to 
help them establish themselves as independ- 
ent, self-supporting nations, able to make 
economic and social progress through free 
institutions. This is in the Interest of the 
countries we help. But it is also in our 
own vital interest, for only in a world com- 
munity of free, self-sustaining nations can 
our own Nation progress and prosper. - 

The importance of these objectives has 
been and pursued by the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy. And the Congress, each year 
since 1947, has appropriated substantial 
sums for foreign ald despite the apparent 
lack of domestic political appeal of such a 
program, and the many frustrations inherent 
in it. 

Incidentally, to emphasize the importance 
to U.S. national security of the objectives of 
our foreign aid program is not to deny that 
other interests will also be served by the eco- 
nomic, political, and social progress of less 
developed countries. We certainly have a 
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Our economic interest, as distinct from our 
security and humanitarian concern, is also 
served not only by the gains to be anticipated 
from larger international trade and invest- 
ment, but by increasing the rate of scien- 
tific and technical innovation and by en- 
larging the scope for the creative vigor of the 
free economic system. But, I repeat, the 
fundamental reason for our foreign assist- 
ance programs is that it is in the national 
interest of the United States to help the less 
developed countries achieve economic devel- 
opment, political stability, and social prog- 
ress under free Institutions. 

I continue to see comments and questions 
in the newspapers to the effect that our aid 
programs have accomplished little. This 
surprises me very much, because it seems 
to me there is ample evidence of very sub- 
stantial progress in many places. Not only 
are Europe and Japan strong and independ- 
ent as a result of U.S. ald, but a half dogen 
more countries—Greece, Taiwan, Israel, Mex- 
ico, Venezuela, the Philippines—are all 
achieving substantial economic progress and 
rapidly approaching the end of the need for 
economic assistance. Indeed, some of these 
countries, such as Israel and Tulwan, are 
themselves beginning to offer technical as- 
sistance to other less developed countries. 

Moreover, our foreign aid is heavily con- 
centrated on those countries where there is 
effective leadership and action toward eco- 
nomic growth. These countries—for ex- 
ample, India, Pakistan, Turkey, Nigeria—are 
making solid progress in mobilizing their 
own resources, setting priorities for their use, 
following sound economic and fiscal policies 
and building the basic institutions needed 
in a developing society. 

Certainly there are plenty of places in the 
world where things not going as we would 
like to have them, bviously the risks are 
high, the dangers are great, and the out- 
come is uncertain in a number of countries, 
particularly in southeast Asia and in Latin 
America. 

But these are reasons for conducting our- 
selves sensibly, for running the most astute 
and prudent program we can devise—they 
are not reasons for quitting in the middle of 
the game, for abandoning the struggle for 
peace and freedom. No matter how difficult 
the circumstances, we could not cxcuse our- 
selves if we gave up the field to the Com- 
munist movement. The President put it well 
recently when he said that we must be guided 
by our interests, rather than our indignation. 

I fully accept the necessity for drawing 
on the best of our past experience, and con- 
tinually improving the effectiveness of our 
assistance programs. I believe we are making 
headway in this direction. We are, for ex- 
ample, stressing more and more heavily the 
importance of self-help on the part of the 
countries we are aiding. This concept lies 
at the heart of the Alliance for Progress. In 
spite of obvious setbacks, the first 2 years 
of the Alliance have indeed brought in a 
substantial number of Latin American coun- 
tries strong advances in self-help—and cor- 
respondingly a strong basis for our help to 
be effective. 

Another improvement we are making in 
our foreign ald program is to do a better job 
of mobilizing the resources and talents of 
American society to contribute to the devel- 
oping countries. The role of the Agency for 
International Development has become in- 
creasingly one of a catalyst to organize the 
expertise, the skills necessary to help create 
capital plant, organize human and ma- 
terial resources, and provide administrative 
knowledge for a modern economy. Private 
resources in the Amcrican economy that exist 
in our industries, farms, labor unions, bank- 
ing institutions, cooperatives, business con- 
cerns, savings and loan associations, profes- 
sional groups, State and local governments 
are being drawn upon to help other countries 
to achieve economic development. The Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh's affiliation with the 
Central University of Quito under the Alli- 
ance for Progress, the program for improving 
the curriculum and instruction in the schools 
of engineering in Chile, the university assist- 
ance program in Nigeria are examples. 

We are also making considerable progress 
in achleving a broader sharing of the costs 
of economic assistance among the adyanced 
countries. In 1962, the flow of aid from 
Europe and Japan to the less developed 
countries was just about as large, in relation 
to their national incomes, as ours was, 
Some individual countries in our opinion can 
and should provide more, and we think a 
number of other countries ought to liberalize 
the terms on which their aid should be made 
Available, but it is clear that the provision 
of economic assistance is today a matter of 
many nations, not just one. 

We should not exaggerate the speed or 
magnitude of the progress that is possible. 
In India or Pakistan, for example, present 
per capita income is around $70 per year. 
Suppose that, through their own efforts plus 
substantial outside help, India and Pakistan 
were able to raise their per capita income at 
arate of 3 percent per year—a rate somewhat 
higher than the United States has achieved 
over the last 60 years, In 25 years at such a 
rate, per capita income would double. In ab- 
solute terms, the results may seem discour- 
aging. Per capita incomes in India and 
Pakistan would have risen from $70 to $140— 
after 25 years of steady effort. (During the 
same period, incidentally, the U.S. income 
per capita is expected to rise from about 
$2,500 per capita to more than $4,000 per 
capita. Even allowing for the well-known 
difficulties of such intercountry compari- 
sons, the differences are obviously enormous.) 

If we translate the absolute figures into 
real terms, however, we can get a more ac- 
curate impression of their significance. 
Doubling the per capita income of India 
and Pakistan would mean that instead of 
half the children of primary school age be- 
ing in school, all could be. It would mean 
that diseases like malaria, typhoid, small- 
pox, and cholera could be virtually elimi- 
nated. And it would mean that what econ- 
omists call the process of self-sustaining 
growth could have been achieved—the pro- 
cess under which a country through its own 
institutions generates the saving and invest- 
ment, the skilled people and the technolog- 
ical advances, the incentives and attitudes 
which will yleld year after year an increase 
in per capita production and income. 

This, it seems to me, is the heart of the 
matter. It is this process of self-sustaining 
growth, rather than the level of per capita 
income, that makes a country truly inde- 
pendent. And the process of self-support- 
ing growth depends principally on building 
the skills and institutions which permit 
people to understand and to solve their own 
problems, This is why we stress so strongly 
the self-help measures that the underdevel- 
oped countries must take. Only if they take 
strong self-help measures can outside as- 
sistance contribute to solid p 

I do not minimize the difficulties, Rapid 
population growth, Communist subversion, 
repressive military dictatorships, poverty, 
and ignorance are formidable difficulties. To 
suceed, we must be strong, tenacious, en- 
during. We will continually be advised to 
give up the struggle as too costly, too ex- 
hausting, too risky. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
rejected such despairing advice last week in 
reporting out a foreign ald authorization 
this year of $4.2 billion. The full Senate will 
have a similar opportunity to do so this com- 
ing week, when the aid bill reaches the Sen- 
ate floor, 

All our interests and all our instincts 85 
Americans tell us not to give up. We are 
striving for all is best in our own heritage 
giving help to those who will help them- 
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selves—spreading education and health to 
more and more people—preserving our own 
freedom and expanding free institutions 
around the world. With these values at 
stake, I believe we must and will continue 
to accept the challenge. 


Veterans Day Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
munity of Brunswick, Md., paid tribute 
to the veterans of all wars, living, and 
dead, with appropriate ceremonies on 
Sunday, November 10. It was my privi- 
lege to be present at these services and 
I wish to publicly commend Mayor James 
E. Cummings and the Brunswick Post of 
the American Legion for an outstand- 
ing program honoring our American 
service men and women. 

The address by the State commander 
of the Department of Maryland, Amer- 
ican Legion, Thomas McCall, was an in- 
spiration and I believe will be of interest 
to all Members of Congress. 

The full text of Commander McCall's 
address follows: 

Forty-five years ago on November 1l, 
America's gallant fighting men of the AEF 
Struck the shackles of bitter trench warfare 
as victory blessed their long and arduous 
Struggle. World War I was over. The bloody 
hand of the god of war was lifted from the 
earth—mankind walked once more in the 
bright light of peace—Armistice Day was 


For the next 20 years the men who fought 
that war, banded together under the banner 
of the American Legion, fought yet another 
battle to perpetuate the memory cf their de- 
parted comrades by having Armistice Day 
proclaimed a national holiday. This effort 
too was crowned with success when, in 1938, 
the Congress of the United States acted to 
declare November 11 a national holiday. 

Over this period of two decades since the 
cessation of hostilities in World War I and 
Official recognition by our Government of 
the sacrifices that had been in freedom's 
name and in the name of decency in the re- 
lationships between men and nations, Amer- 
ica’s fighting men had not forgotten. On 
every November 11, in every city and hamlet 
throughout this land where an American 
Legion Post existed, fitting ceremonies were 
conducted by Legionnaires commemorating 
Armistice Day. 

No, my friends, America’s fighting men 
had not forgotten for their experiences were 
unforgettable. Yet, other Americans had 
forgotten, and even as Armistice Day become 
an official American holiday, new war clouds 
Were hovering over the face of Europe. 

The battlefields of two decades earlier, 
American military cemeteries near those 
battlefields where our comrades slept the 
eternal sleep in the arms of glory and of 
God, were shadowed by those clouds. The 
Ominous warnings of yet another world con- 
flict already were being sounded. 

That confilct too has come and gone, and 
World War II left even more devastating ef- 
fects on greater areas of the globe and greater 
Portions of the enrth's population than did 
the First Great War. The Korean conflict, 
too, is history, and Armistice Day no longer is 
Armistice Day, but Veterans’ Day. The Na- 
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tion on this day now honors the heroes of all 
her wars, and by the grace of God—who has 
blessed this country and sustained her peo- 
ple—in war and in peace, we still are free 
to observe this day, and to exercise our rights 
as free men in a free country. 

The American Legion has taken this day 
each year, not only to remind Americans of 
their history but to speak to them of our 
destiny as leaders among freemen through- 
out the world. 

This is a day of sadness, this is a day for 
rejoicing, and it is a day for combining these 
two extremes in the gamut of human emo- 
tions with a new and firm resolve on the 
part of all Americans that the blessings of 
citizenship which we enjoy today, largely as 
a result of the sacrifice of those who have 
gone before, shall never be wrested from us 
by any power on this earth. 

This is a day of sadness, for it is a day 
when we recall the suffering and death of 
many who once were near, and whose memo- 
ries still are dear to us. It is a day of 
rejoicing, for Armistice Day as originally con- 
ceived, marked the end of a period of trial 
and, for the moment, of man's inhumanity 
to man. It is a day for rededication to the 
principles of justice and of freedom and 
democracy. For the human race, in spite of 
the price it has paid, has not learned its les- 
son too well and these principles still stand 
in grave jeopardy today. 

Speaking on the second anniversary of the 
end of the First Great World War, the late 
Frederick W. Galbraith, Jr., then national 
commander of the American Legion, spoke 
these eloquent words: 

“Victories such as Armistice Day com- 
memorates are not solely of clashes of flesh 
and steel. They have a finer quality than 
that. They are the triumphs, as well, of an 
unconquerable spirit. 

“No victory, however complete, long can 
survive the spirit that conceived it. The an- 
nals of mankind are replete with example: 
splendid triumphs in behalf of splendid 
causes that have gone for naught because 
the spirit that made them ceased to en- 
dure. * * * Succeeding generations will ac- 
claim Armistice Day. God grant they shall 
always acclaim in the spirit that made it; 
and that this spirit, like the day, shall 
be imperishable. 

“With this prayer in our hearts let us re- 
new each year our vows of fealty, repledge 
and keep unshakable our faith in the high 
ideals, the lofty purposes, the unselfish as- 
pirations, and exalted, holy hopes that fired 
the hearts of Americans in 1918 and made 
ours a land whence crusaders came, with 
souls aflame, worthy of their victory.” 

On two occasions since Frederick Galbraith 
spoke those words, America has proved to 
be “a land from whence crusaders came,” 
for the spirit of which he spoke had sur- 
vived—enabling America’s fighting men in 
1945 to quench the hellfire of war that 
threatened to destroy the world, and in the 
1950's to stem the tides of aggression in 
Korea before they too could erupt into world 
conflict. 

Some 7 years later, the late Edward Spaf- 
ford, yet another national commander of the 
American Legion, spoke perhaps even some- 
what more prophctically than did his prede- 
cessor. 

Allow me to quote a few passages from an 
Armistice Day message of Commander Spaf- 
ford, as follows: 

“We came out of the World War not to 
celebrate an enduring peace, although we 
were told when we entered the gigantic 
struggle that it was a conflict to end all 
wars. We came out of it simply to celebrate 
a victory at arms, a cessation of hostilities, 
nothing more.” 

He proceeded to say: “With the World War 
was born the hope for permanent peace. It 
was a faint and uncertain hope, and that 
is all it is today. History and facts show 
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it to be nothing more. The treaty that was 
signed following the Armistice was a gesture 
toward permanent peace, and our own na- 
tional desire is advancing the world toward 
such an objective, yet we must not be fooled 
by it, nor lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity because of it. The World War was 
the worst blow to humanity since the flood 
or the glacial period, but when Armistice Day 
arrived, it was only another war out of the 
way for the start all over again of peacemak- 
ing.” 


Commander Spafford proceeded to predict 
that the last war had not been fought be- 
cause all men do not honor the same ideals. 
“Each nation,” he said, is willing to fight—. 
to the death—for those ideals which are pecu- 
liar to itself. We of the American Legion 
who fought the great war realize the hor- 
rors of conflict as no one else can do, Yet 
we would again face those horrors rather 
than see the ideals and principles of America 
submerged by foreign hordes or propaganda.” 

He then wove into his that strong 
thread of continuity that has typified every 
American Legion Armistice Day and Veterans 
Day message from that day to this—a re- 
minder of the past, and a suggestion for the 
present and for the future, 

“We believe,” he said, “by keeping ever 
before the people of this country the sacri- 
fices of life and treasure in the past that 
we may in the future lessen the chances 
of similar needless loss of life,” and he fur- 
ther stated that the objective of the Legion 
was to do everything possible to promote a 
better understanding, and to keep our own 
Nation prepared to maintain the peace. 

The theme of the American Legion is 
peace through preparedness, and if this 
seems to be a rut into which our Armistice 
and Veterans Day messages have fallen, the 
American Legion makes no apologies for it. 
The validity of such an admonition has been 
proven time and again through the 414 dec- 
ades of the Legion's existence, and it is as 
valid today as it was the first moment it 
was uttered. 

Look at our situation today and judge 
for yourselves. If the paper tiger, 
the Chinese Communists believe us to be, 
did not have the nuclear teeth, which the 
Russian Communists know we have, can you 
honestly believe that the peace of the world— 
uneasy as it may be at times—would have 
been maintained? 

Do you believe that without the awesome 
nuclear deterrent which this Nation pos- 
sesses—which, thank God we have not been 
forced to use, and which we pray we may 
never have to use—that the forces of com- 
munism would not have been even more 
aggressive in forcing its will upon other 
free nations of the world, yes, even upon 
America herself? 

Does anyone think that Russia would have 
acceded to US. demands to withdraw of- 
fensive missiles from Cuba if the demand 
had not been backed by the might to en- 
force it? 

Who believes that we have a bona fide 
partial nuclear test ban agreement when 
one of the signers of that instrument is So- 
viet Russia, which has an outstanding record 
of ignoring treaties, when the terms of such 
agreements no longer suit thelr purposes? 

These are but a few of the threats to free- 
dom and world peace today. Indeed, they 
are threats to our own security and survival, 
and we must be prepared to meet these 
and any other menacing gestures of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in any area of the free 


The message of the American Legion, to 
our members and to all Americans on this 
Veterans Day, 1963, and our solemn pledge 
to those whom we honor this day may be 
summed up briefly as follows: 
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not be permitted to forget the price of free- 
dom and the horror of war, 

Benjamin Franklin once said; "There never 
was & good war or a bad peace.” 

My friends, despite our magnificent vic- 
tories in all of our Nation’s wars, the greatest 
victory of all is a will-o’-the-wisp that still 
eludes our grasp, and that is the winning of 
a just and lasting peace. 

To achieve that objective will require the 
very best effort that every citizen has to 
offer. Our debt to the past and to those who 
have fought and died to make this Nation 
what it is today will never be fully repaid 
until we can be assured that we shall be- 
queath to our children the rich American 
heritage which they so nobly created and 
perpetuated for us. 


Four Illusions That Beset Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the September 22 New York Times 
Sunday magazine section carried an ex- 
cellent article “Four Illusions That Be- 
set Us.” The article, I believe, throws in 
relief the misconception that many of 
us have in foreign affairs. Our prob- 
lems grow increasingly complex and in- 
susceptible of quick, simple, and effortless 
solutions. 

Charles Frankel's views are well worth 
considering: 

Four ILLUSIONS THAT Beser Us: WHY Arr 
U.S. INTENTIONS AND Porter So MisunpDER- 
STOOD ABROAD? Because, Sars ONE OB- 
SERVER, WE ARE INFLUENCED BY NoTIons 
AOUT THE WorLD THaT OrHens Do Nor 


SHARE 
(By Charles Frankel) 


(Norg.—Charles Frankel, a professor of 
philosophy at Columbia, is the author of 
several books, including The Case for Mod- 
ern Man.”) 

American moods about foreign policy are 
notoriously variable. There are times, such 
as the Indian summer days that followed the 
Cuban crisis last year, when the American 
mood is high, and the feeling js in the air 
that the United States is in command of 
events, But there are other times when the 
mood is a mixture of resentment, surprise, 
and pessimism. We find ourselves asking— 
as we are asking now about Vietnam—how 
we got into the fix we are in and how we can 
get out of it. And we find ourselves wonder- 
ing at such times whether there is any rela- 
tion between our policies and the facts of the 
world—indeed, whether there is any relation- 
ship between the principles that, we believe 
or hope, govern our policies, and the strate- 
gies, some amateurish, some Machiavellian, 
which we adopt to serve those principles. 

Nor are these perplexities confined to 
Americans. The Nation has astonished and 
pleased its friends, and given its adversaries 
pause, by the decisiveness of its reactions to 
events such as those in Cuba last autumn. 
At other times, it has left both its friends 
and its opponents doubtful about the clarity 
and realism of its policies and the firmness 
of its national commitment. 

Both at home and abroad, persisting 
through passing successes and failures, 
through shifts in mood and through changes 
in administration, there has been a constant 
and nagging question: What is it about the 
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American’ posture that makes people else- 
where less certain than we are about the 
clarity of our policies, the decency of our mo- 
tives, or the strength of our national com- 
mitment? What is it that leads to the re- 
current accusation here at home—no matter 
what administration may be in power—that 
American policy is essentially passive and de- 
fensive, doing little more than nibble at the 
fringes of events? 

A large part of the answer, I venture to 
suggest, may lie in the fact that our policies 
are influenced by notions about the world 
that others do not share. Illusions which 
our conscious minds probably know to be un- 
true still dominate our first, spontaneous 
interpretation of events. They make our ap- 
proach to the world defensive, negative, and 
anxious, and they take the breath of co- 
herent and explicit ideas out of our policies. 
It is these illusions, I suspect, which are re- 
sponsible, as much as anything else, for our 
habit of making mountains out of everyday 
dangers like Cuba while ignoring the moun- 
tainous, persisting emergency that produces 
such dangers. 

The first of these illusions might be called 
the illusion of words. It shows itself in a 
tendency to treat certain words as things in 
themsevles, and to deal with problems by 
throwing such words at them rather than by 
looking at the facts. 

Congress provided a good example last 
year. The growing conflict between different 
centers of power within the so-called So- 
cialist camp is today plainly visible. Yet 
Congress, bemused by the phrase interna- 
tional communism,” chose to act on the as- 
sumption that international communism is 
tightly unified, and limited the discretion of 
the Executive in dealing with such countries 
as Poland and Yugoslavia. More respect for 
Communist professions of undying unity 
could not be shown by the most unthinking 
follower of the official party line. Such ac- 
tion suggests that the word “communism” is 
the enemy, and not the complex phenomenon 
which the word actually designates. 

Even when our war with words seems to 
produce nothing but verbal fireworks, the 
consequences are often serious. The influ- 
ence of the illusion of words is shown in 
the subjects that scrious men spend time 
discussing, and in the absurdities that sen- 
sible men have to bother to refute. For 
example, the Under Secretary of State had 
to appear before a committee of the last 
Congress and explain, in the most solemn 
terms, that the cold war is not like a game, 
that you cannot add up points and keep a 
score, and that the slogan “no win” is a 
slogan without meaning. 

Similarly, a continuing issue in the pres- 
ent Congress has been the demand that more 
forceful action should be taken toward Cuba. 
But while the critics making this demand are 
certainly audible enough, they have not yet 
succeeded in spelling out the precise ways 
in which they would change the fundamental 
policy of the administration. 

Nor do we throw up this verbal smoke 
screen only where international affairs are 
concerned. The United States is the only 
nation in the Western Alliance without a 
strong Socialist Party, yet more fear of so- 
cialism is expressed every day in the United 
States than in any other country. The same 
tendency to see ghosts is displayed in the 
discussion of other domestic problems. From 
aid to education to the Supreme Court's 
decision on prayer in the schools, and from 
resistance to desegregation to a contest for 
the governorship of California, we can count 
on someone to announce that the funda- 
mental issue is the Communist conspiracy. 

This free way with words brings a quality 
of unreality to our public discussions. It 
makes some people think we are bysterical; 
it leads many of our kinder critics to think 
that if we are not hysterical, we are certainly 
rigid with logophobla. 
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Happily, despite our apocalyptic political 
language, most American governments have 
been moderate and circumspect, and have 
not normally moved precipitously or without 
calculating the consequences. Nevertheless, 
this is rather small consolation. 

It is a mistake to think that words have 
no influence on our actions. The tone of 
voice of radio and television reporters is 
regularly excited; newspapers too often in- 
flate and inflame the events they report; 
commentators and workaday politicians, 
eager to demonstrate that things are simple 
to men of clear moral vision, reduce the 
awful tragedies and surging hopes of this 
century to the terms of bad melodrama. 
Their immoderate words unnerve our 
friends, make it dificult for our opponents 
to know when to belleve us, and defiect our 
attention and energies to false issues. 

The hypnotic power that words have over 
us, however, is a sign of other illusions. 
Among the most powerful of these is the 
illusion of stability, The American form 
of government has an unbroken history 
from the birth of the Republic. With one 
very large exception—the problems of 
slavery and of relations between Negroes 
and whites—our constitutional processes 
have served as the framework within which 
Americans have successfully solved most of 
their problems and regulated the 
struggles between individuals and groups 
in our society. Against this background of 
experience, it is natural that we should take 
orderly political processes for granted, and 
that we should believe in the efficacy of 
democratic methods when employed in good 
faith. 

But this experience has also created 3 
quasi-instinctive assumption that stability 
is the normal order of human affairs. At 
worst, this leads to the view that violent up- 
heavals are the work of men who are too 
ignorant, too impatient or too ruthless to 
work for their goals in a legal way. At best, 
it leads to a preoccupation with the imme- 
diate causes of instability, and to neglect of 
the long-range problems involved in achiev- 
ing a degree of stability that is in fact quite 
unusual. For it is a mistake to imagine that 
once tyrants are removed, or the economic 
conditions in a troubled area are improved, 
the subsequent. course of events will auto- 
matically bring peace and democracy. 

Probably, we really know better. The Civil 
War and our present difficulties with de- 
segregation suggest the limitations of this 
instinctive attitude. But if we do know bot- 
ter, we know it only fitfully and regretfully. 
Our initial reaction to the whirling world 
in which we live is still one of surprise, 
our public debate betrays bewilderment, 
nostalgia and a wistful hope for some quick 
and easy way to make things hold still again. 

Still another, closely connected illusion 13 
the illusion of a classless society. In Amer- 
ica, the boundaries between social classes 
have always been loosely drawn. To be 
sure, we have sharp differences in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and Income; there are 
barriers against marriage and free ee 
munication between members of dieren? 
groups, and inherited advantages and 
vantages certainly affect the chances in life 
of different individuals. Still, whether cor 
rectly or not, Americans, for the most 
do not regard any of these differences 14 
insurmountable. They assume that able ae 
ambitious individuals can generally find 2 
proper levels in society by using natural ta 
ents and energies. And certainly there ee 
in the United States fewer outward signs t 
soclal deference than are present in mos 
other societies. 

All this leads us to misunderstand or — 
nore one of the most important aspects 
most revolutionary movements. We Can 
understand a political revolution, 8 
an attempt to install one form of govern. 
ment in place of another. With somewh® 
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ter difficulty, we have come to under- 
stand that revolutions may also have eco- 
nomic aspects, and that they are brought 
about by people who want a better standard 
of living and changes in the distribution 
of wealth and opportunity. But we do not 
as yet quite perceive or conceive of the 
phenomenon of social revolution. 

In a social revolution, those who have been 
on the outside looking tn, those who have 
been treated as second-class and second-rate, 
are struggling to get some of their own back. 
They do not want simply a change in the 
form of government or a better standard of 
living. They want a change in the status of 
the group to which they belong. They want 
to move in places where they could not move 
before, to walk along fashionable streets, per- 
haps even to break a few fashionable win- 
dows. They want to put their own people 
in—or those they think are their own peo- 
ple and drive the others out. 

It is not impossible to carry out such a 
Tevolution peacefully, but it is difficult. Ef- 
forts by the United States to help the de- 
veloping countries are unlikely to succeed, 
therefore, unless this bitter, social aspect of 
revolutionary movements is taken into ac- 
count. Our frequent failure to do so is 
Another reason why American political 
thinking so often seems to others to be above 
the battle and not quite to the point. 

Finally, there is a special and curious 
Mlusion which, I believe, even captures some 
of the shrewdest and most energetic of our 
Policymakers. It would call it the illusion 
of the practical, 

It consists in the tacit assumption that 
a series of resolute and ingenious tactical 
Operations is all that there is to a foreign 
Policy—that the capacity to meet emergen- 
cies and to deal with them successfully is 
the be-all and end-all. Ingenuity, a capacity 
to improvise, a distrust of established doc- 
trines, and an ability to marshal resources 
and act decisively in moments of crisis have 
had much to do with the conquest of our 
continent and the development of the Amer- 
ican economic and political system. Per- 
haps this is the reason why we find it hard 
to develop a firm policy on any particular 
issue until an emergency arises. 

There are those who believe that this pre- 
Serves us against the abstract plans, pro- 
rams, and theories that have seduced so 
Many other societies. The actunl issues that 
have to be met when emergencies arise, these 
&antitheoretical theorists point out, are al- 
Ways more complex, more prickly with un- 
expected contingencies than any plan or 
Policy can foresee. Only a program forged 

the furnace of events, and not a program 
formulated for hypothetical circumstances, 
Can deal with such emergencies. 

But while this is true, a number of other 
things are true as well. In the first place, 
it need not be assumed that planning and 
Policymaking consist only in preparing for 
emergencies. In the second place, the ab- 
ence of ideas for systematically realizing 
definite objectives means that we are reduced 
entirely to responding to events; we can 
never make our own contingencies or take 
Steady and consistent initiatives that may 
help move events in the direction we desire. 

© notion that policy is made-in emer- 
Bencies means that policy will only be 
focused on emergencies. ‘This may have 
Made sense when the world was a friendlier 
Place and we could expect that the normal 

of events between emergencies would be 
favorable to us, but a somewhat less op- 
tic view seems called for today. 

A program like the Alliance for Progress, 
for example, requires more than resources, 

cation, and diplomatic skill. It requires 
Some guiding ideas about the processes of 
Modernization and the evolution of democ- 
Tacy, so that conscious and studied decisions 
about social priorities can be made. 
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Ideas are not, of course, magical formulas 
that will resolve all problems or make events 
lie down and behave as they are told. But 
ideas are present, nevertheless, even in the 
policies of men who distrust ideas, and long- 
range decisions about social priorities are 
often made by men who imagine that they 
are dealing only with an immediate emer- 
gency. One of the simplest reasons for hav- 
ing a carefully wrought policy is to make it 
plain to such men that they have such ideas 
and are making such decisions. The illu- 
sion of the practical tends to hide this from 
them. And it deprives American policy of 
the sense of meaning and purpose, and of 
the excitement, it might otherwise have. 

There is always a kind of undertone to our 
foreign policy—a desire for action and an 
Indisposition to sit still. This has its mani- 
fest dangers, but properly disciplined and 
directed, it provides one of the elements that 
can make American policy successful, If an 
American Government could make its pro- 
gram for the more distant future clear and 
affirmative enough, and if it could pursue 
that program vividly in the here and now, 
the American desire for action might be 
marshaled for the long pull and not just for 
fitful explosions of energy at moments of 
crisis. Such a program would probably not 
cost more in money nor would it be more 
dangerous than the quasi-policies we follow 
now. But it would require a willingness 
and capacity to be candid about fundamen- 
tals, to use words with respect for their 
meaning, and to imagine the condition, hates, 
and hopes of people whose experience has 
not been like our own. 

Most difficult of all, it would require an 
encounter with ourselves. To stabilize and 
to refresh the approach of our Government 
to the international scene, what is desirable 
here at home is a critical awareness of our 
own habits of mind, and an effort to break 
free from protective illusions that damage 
our power to act in the world as it exists. 


Price Fixing Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an editorial appearing in the Omaha 
(Nebr.) World-Herald, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 10, 1963, entitled “Price Fixing 
Again.” 

That excellent editorial points out the 
vices and evils so richly inherent in the 
so-called quality stabilization bill now 
pending before the Congress. 

If the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States pass leg- 
islation raising consumer prices as much 
as this bill would do, there certainly will 
be some changes in the membership when 
the next Congress convenes. 

The article from the World-Herald 
follows: j 

PRICE FIXING AGAIN 

For nearly 40 years, some retail merchants 
who do not like competition have tried to 
persuade Congress to pass legislation which 
would, in effect, require every store to charge 
the same price for the same 

never has gone 
years ago, it amended the antitrust laws 
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permit State legislatures to pass price-fixing 
bills, euphemistically called fair trade laws. 
Busy lobbyists then persuaded legislatures in 
45 States to pass price-fixing laws. But in 
most States, including Nebraska, they even- 
tually were killed by court rulings that they 
violated State constitutions. 

Now the price fixers are back in Washing- 
ton, pushing a “quality stabilization bill“ 
which is price fixing pure and simple. 

It has been opposed by every Government 
department which has reported on it, by 
major farm organizations, labor unions, and 
consumer groups, which estimate that it 
would cost consumers $5 billion a year. Yet 
according to word from Washington, Con- 
gress is expected to pass it. 

The only reason the bill has a chance of 
passage, we think, is that its backers are 
superbly organized. and opponents are not. 
But a strong showing of grassroots opposi- 
tion might be effective. We suggest that 
our readers who believe in free enterprise 
write their Senators and Representatives, 
and tell them they don’t like price fixing, 
under whatever name, 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Veterans Day 
Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nual Veterans Day observance held at 
the Bethesda-Chevy Chase War Memo- 
rial was attended by Gov. J. Millard 
Tawes and many other Federal, State, 
county, and local officials. Special guests 
also included Montgomery County’s 
Medal of Honor holders, representatives 
of the area veterans’ groups, and clergy- 
men of all faiths. 

This was an impressive ceremony fea- 
turing the Old Guard Fife and Drum 
Corps from Fort Myer, two high school 
bands, an all-services color guard, a 
firing squad, bugler, and a flyover of 
US, Air Force jet fighter aircraft. 

The remarks of William Prescott Allen, 
publisher of the Bethesda-Chevy Chase 
Tribune and founder of the Veterans Day 
observance in this community, had a 
poignancy and simplicity which touched 
the hearts of all present. 

Mr. Allen’s remarks were as follows: 

Forty-five years ago today we Americans 
observed our first Armistice Day. Our 
armies had been victorious in a great war 
fought “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” Today we observe Veterans 
Day. In 1954 Congress so designated No- 
vember 11, the original Armistice Day, to 
remind us how much our Nation owes to 
those who fought and died that we might 
be free—our veterans. 

Gratitude is a noble emotion; forgetfulness 
a very human one, And while we are eter- 
nally grateful to the veterans of wars—big 
and little, hot and cold, wars that have been 
called brush fires, police action, technical as- 
sistance, but wars just the same—it is so 
easy for us to forget our debt to the men 
and women, who have served in our Armed 
Forces. 


But ‘we must not forget—and we owe it to 
our children to tell them how this Nation 
achieved greatness by obstacles overcome, by 
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battles fought and victories won, by an 
awareness that peace is not achieved by base 
surrender to fearful odds—but by a willing- 
ness to work and sacrifice for those ideals 
for which brave men fought and died. 

It is a tribute to your remembrance, your 
gratitude, your patriotism. A noble virtue 
we should nurture in young hearts. It is 
a tribute to you here present, that so close to 
a national shrine—to Arlington and the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier—you, never- 
theless, have come to this community ob- 
servance, 


“Universities and Public Service,” an 
Article by Max Freedman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record a most interesting article by the 
distinguished columnist, Max Freedman, 
entitled “Universities and Public Serv- 
ice.” 

Mr. Freedman made his comments on 
universities following a visit to the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, in the congres- 
sional district I have the honor to 
represent. 

The article, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star, of October 30, 
1963, follows: 

UNIVERSITIES AND Pune Service: MANY 
ScHoLrars WHO Go TO WASHINGTON ARE 
Founn To Crasz To ACT as SCHOLARS 

(By Max Freedman) 

SouTH BEND, Inp.—Perhaps Notre Dame is 
not the best place from which to survey the 
role of universities in modern life. This 
great university has never had any doubt 
about its purposes or its values. It has set 
its tradition of scholarship in a context of 
moral continuity, But its detachment from 
the rivalries of academic life gives 
it the chance to take a rather larger view 
than other colleges and universities, After 
all, Notre Dame does not depend on huge 
contracts for scientific research awarded by 
the Federal Government. 

In talking to members of the faculty at 
Notre Dame, one finds two recurrent themes 
that dominate the conversation. The first 
is a plea for higher standards, for the free- 
dom of all universities to follow studies 
whose importance cannot be measured by 
the marketplace, and for the right of a uni- 
versity to have its life determined by its own 
community of scholars instead of by business 
administrators or State officials. This classic 
view of the function of a university would be 
endorsed by authorities on education from 
Plato to Newman, from Whitehead to Hutch- 
ins. But it is not the principle which con- 
trols most universities in the United States. 

Many universities are so eager to be the 
servants of their community that they for- 
get their higher loyalty to academic ideals. 
A true university is neither a trade school 
nor an ivory tower. Sometimes it is serving 
the deepest needs of the Nation when it 
withdraws from the clamorous debates that 
divide the public. This principle, which 
would be accepted without argument at Yale 
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the test of practical utility, The American 
university will fall short of its high destiny 
while these rough standards impede its re- 
search and lonely scholarship. 

These opinions fell with double force on 
one fresh from Washington where people 
think they are taking a long view when they 
ask themselves what a problem will look like 
6 months from now. The pressure for mak- 
ing quick decisions makes it necessary for all 
governments to act with improvised wisdom. 
But there is a small expediency about these 
decisions of which one becomes conscious 
when one places them against the philosophy 
and traditions of a noble university. 

All this led naturally to the second 
theme—whether it was a good thing to have 
so many people leave the universities to 
work for the Kennedy administration. 

It was pointed out, with scholarly preci- 
sion, that very few senlor positions in the 
administration were, in fact, being filled by 
professors or university officials, The pub- 
lic has formed a different impression be- 
cause it has concentrated on men like 
McGeorge Bundy or Arthur Schlesinger in 
the White House, or Walt Rostow and Harlan 
Cleveland in the State Department, By far 
the largest number of academic people now 
working in Washington are engaged on prob- 
lems roughly similar to those which held 
their attention while they were still in the 
classroom. In addition, many of these peo- 
ple intend to return to the university after 
their tour of duty in Washington. Presum- 
ably they will return with their academic 
knowledge enriched by this practical im- 
mersion in the problems of Government. A 
university can feel all the more secure in 
pursuing its own independent work, remote 
from the latest fashionable trend, when It 
knows that some of its members will go to 
Washington for varied periods, 

The criticism, in short, was not that 
scholars went to Washington but that so 
many of them ceased to act like scholars 
once they got there. The scholar sank into 
the official and disappeared. All the bustling 
little airs of office were soon learned and 
paraded. Men who in the past had prided 
themselves on their gift for challenging 
encrusted prejudices now shrank from ask- 
ing the disturbing question and went along 
with the prevailing orthodoxy. Above all, 
these transplanted scholars murmur impa- 
tiently about the restraints imposed by 
practical politics when a new idea or an old 
ideal is mentioned. Would not these pro- 
fessors be greater public officials if they re- 
tained the integrity and freedom that be- 
longed to them as independent scholars? 

One left Notre Dame wondering how it 
could know as much about the inner dis- 
content of the scholar in Washington, 


Racial Discrimination in Washington, 
D.C., Barber Shops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post of November 11, 1963, 
contains a very interesting article which 
I feel merits the attention of all of my 
colleagues as they prepare to consider 
the so-called civil rights legislation. 
The article is entitled “Barber Rule Seen 
Delayed by Rights Bill.” I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that this 
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article be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BARBER RULE SEEN DELAYED BY RIGHTS BILL 

The White House, apprehensive about pas- 
sage of its civil rights bill, has asked the 
District Commissioners to hold off on elim- 
inating racial discrimination in Washington 
barber shops. 

The Commissioners held a public hearing 
August 16 on the proposal, and regulations 
to effect it has been drafted by the city's 
legal officers, 

Many white barbers complained that they 
were not trained to cut Negroes’ hair; Negro 
barbers and civil rights groups argued that 
the technical problems involved in cutting 
Negro hair are not insuperable. 

The regulations were initiated by com- 
plaints from African diplomats that they 
were refused service in local barber shops. 
The measure was strongly supported by the 
State Department. = 

But now the administration apparently 
feels that raising even this relatively minor 
issue at this time might sway a few Con- 
gressmen to vote against the civil rights 
bill, 

And so the White House has reportedly 
made a confidential request of the Com- 
missioners to delay passage of the regulations 
until the rights bill is disposed of. 


Why I Like America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, sometimes 
the child speaks with greater clarity and 
feeling than those of us who are adults. 
Mrs. Helen L. Burkart, who teaches the 
sixth grade of Bippus School, Bippus, 
Ind., recently sent to me several essays 
written by some of her students express- 
ing their gratitude for living in Amer- 
ica. I am including these sincere and 
heart-warming expressions in the REC- 
orp hoping that others might be moved 
as I was when I read them. I am 
grateful to these wonderful young men 
and women. Their strong and abiding 
love of country makes me feel more con- 
fident for America’s future: 

War I LIKE AMERICA 

Well, I like to live in America because 
you have many nice civilized people. I Hke 
the beauty and I love it very much. There 
are so many places to see like New Tork. 
and the beauty of Kentucky. Well of course 
I live in Indiana so I think it’s beautiful. 
I love my fiag arid the people who fought 
for it. I like America because we try to have 
peace. We are clean and try to help others. 
I think it is very nice for the Red Cross. 
Salvation Army, and CARE to help others. 
I'm glad we have President John F. Kennedy 
for a President. I think we have a 
strong Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force: 
We have nice schools and nice teachers. 1. 
our country we are free to do what we want. 
In Russia just the smart ones get to g0 * 
school. The others work and that isn 
fair. We have a right to vote for Presi 
dent, Vice President, and all g 
oficials. In America we have very good 
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lawyers which I want to be. And I would 
like to play football. We have lots of good 
scientists. We have very nice high schools, 
and we have olympic teams. We have better 
chances of going to college and I want to go 
to Ohio State University. We have scien- 
tists all over the world. That's why I like 
America. 
STEVE ANDERSON. 


I like America because it is free. If I 
lived in East Berlin there would be a wall. 
If you got a D or F on your report card you 
get kicked out of school. 

In the newspaper you read of people getting 
shot trying to escape. Many people escape 
from the East to West. Sometimes they 
escape but not very often. 

I'm glad I live in America. 

SHARON HARRIS. 


I'm glad I live in the United States be- 
cause we have good warm homes and plenty 
of good food. We have the four freedoms 
that we have fought for in wartime. Boys 
and girls do not have to train to fight until 
they are 18. 

JaN LYLE Gricés. 


I am glad to live in America because you 
have rights and freedom. No one can tell 
you what to do. You can vote for who you 
Want instead of voting for a certain person. 
We have a good Capitol and State. We keep 
this country clean and healthy. I hope thatI 
Can go to Washington someday; I would like 
to see the White House. Best of all I would 
like to see the cherry trees. I would like 
to see the rivers and oceans. Maybe I can 
Just dream until I get there. 

CATHY HUTCHISON. 


I like to live in America because it is free. 
You can go all over the world, You can go 
to the school in your township. The dumb 
children can go to school, too. You can do 
any kind of job you are capable of doing. 

In Russia you have to stay behind big high 
brick walls. You cannot do things free. 
You have to go to the school they tell you. 
Only the smart children can go to school. 

ROGER CARROLL. 


I like America because you are hardly ever 
forced to do anything. We can choose our 
Own profession. We are not forced to stay 
in the United States. We can vote for our 
President, Vice President, and so on. You 
have a good choice of religion. The children 
that go to school in Russia have to wear 
Uniforms so they are dressed alike. - Ameri- 
Can children do not. Only the smart chil- 
dren get an education in schools. The un- 
Smart children are put to work. America is 
A very free country and it has many beauti- 
ful places like the Grand Canyon, Niagara 

, and others. America has plenty to 
eat and drink. Americans are able to speak 
What they believe. 

BECKY PULLEY. 


Report on Kerr-Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my 
Colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the Pittsburgh Post Gazette on Octo- 

30, 1963, regarding the report on the 

Tr-Mills medical-assistance-to-the- 
aged program. It has been found that 
the Kerr-Mills program is wholly inade- 
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quate and proves the necessity of passing 
legislation to provide health benefits un- 
der social security: 

REPORT ON KERR-MILLS 


The report released recently by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Health of the Elderly 
evaluates the 3-year record of the Kerr-Mills 
medical-assistance-to-the-aged program and 
finds it wanting. 

Subcommittee Chairman Pat McNamara, 
Michigan Democrat, says that the findings 
prove that Kerr-Mills cannot solve one of the 
most persistent and frightening problems 
confronting millions of older people — the 
problem of assuring economic access to ade- 
quate medical care on a decent, self- 
respecting basis.” 

Among the findings: the program is not 
national and “there is no reason to expect 
that it will become one in the foreseeable 
future"; only 28 States, Washington, D.C., 
the Virgin Islands and Guam now operate a 
program. 

Benefits vary widely from State to State. 
Only four offer comprehensive coverage. 
Pennsylvania is not one of them. This State 
denies coverage for visits to a doctor's office, 
doctor’s services to in- or out-patients at a 
hospital, dental care or prescribed drugs. 

Administrative costs are too high in most 
States. Five States exceed 25 percent for 
operation, while Tennessee’s ranges up to 59 
percent. A few wealthy States receive the 
majority of Federal funds. 

Republican Senators DIRKSEN, GOLDWATER, 
and Carison state in a minority report that 
the subcommittee has made “a premature 
judgment ‘based on inadequate evidence.” 

We don't know what they would accept 
as adequate evidence, but we are concerned 
that this haphazard and phlegmatic pro- 
gram will become so entrenched as to prove 
ineradicable. 

The subcommittee's report is a strong in- 
dictment of the Kerr-Mills program in oper- 
ation, It should help to persuade those 
who are not blinded to the issue by self- 
interest or contempt for the public wel- 
fare of the growing need for health care of 
the elderly under social security. 


Managed News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr, Speaker, I have no- 
ticed by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that 
a number of Members of Congress, like 
myself, have been expressing concern 
over the trend of the executive branch of 
our Federal Government to control] and 
manage the news. 

In this connection, some of my col- 
leagues might be interested in an article 
I wrote on this subject for the Argus, a 
weekly newrpaper published in Seattle, 
which under permission to do so I offer 
for printing following these brief re- 
marks: 

Manacep News 

In time of national stress, such as has 
existed for the past 30 years, there is a nat- 
ural trend of Government toward authori- 
tarianism. This is in addition to the in- 
herent human tendency of individuals per- 
sonally to gather power. As a result, there 
exists in Washington, D.C., today, a constant 
and growing threat to the delicate balance 
between the coequal branches. In this con- 
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nection, a new threat of oligarchic control 
is beginning to manifest itself. 

When President Kennedy was caught fib- 
bing in his “Medicine Square Garden” 
speech, antimedicare forces and Republicans 
chortled with glee. This was the reference 
to a Massachusetts Congressman who could 
not send his children away to school because 
of the burden of paying hospital bills for 
aged parents; whereas, a subsequent check 
proved the only Representative in Congress 
filling the Kennedy description had his two 
children in a posh private school and the 
parents’ medical expenses were being cared 
for by private insurance. 

This revelation was exploited and was all 
in good clean political f The press and 
Republicans enjoyed the incident thor- 
oughly. 

FIRST STEP 

However, the question of distortion, eva- 
sion, and failure to give the public the truth 
was not viewed in an equally light vein when 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public In- 
formation, Arthur Sylvester, said, in October 
of 1962, that an administration had a right 
to lie. In time, however, the public and the 
press shrugged off this remark and gaye Mr. 
Sylvester the benefit of the doubt. 

Now, however, many thoughtful persons 
are beginning to wonder, The use by the 
Attorney General of the FBI in a 3 am, 
Gestapo-like raid on a news reporter's home, 
to browbeat him out of details of a story, 
hasn’t been forgotten—especially when it 
appears the news managers are prepared to 
go a step further. 

The first step seems innocuous. It is the 
opening up of a Department of Agriculture 
news service, in competition with a private 
service already in the fleld. Naturally, when 
the taxpayers are paying the salaries of bu- 
reaucrats who are supplying and disseminat- 
ing the news,.private industry hasn't a 
chance of competing. The wasteful practices 
of bureaucracy just don't work in the busi- 
ness world. In spite of congressional objec- 
tions, the Department of Agriculture has 
gone stolidly ahead, set up this news service, 
and now is not only generating, but distrib- 
uting its version of what's happening in 
agriculture. 

Who can expect honest reporting from 
bureaucrats whose desire for perpetuation 
of their jobs and the function of their bu- 
reau everything in their minds? 
What adverse developments will be over- 
looked? What juggled statistics, a favorite 
bureaucratic weapon, will be foisted off on 
a gullible press through the Agriculture De- 
partment's twisted version of the news? 

Hardly had the New Frontier taken over 
farm news—lock, stock, and barrel—but Lee 
Loevinger, a member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, said in a speech 
at the University of Nebraska that he be- 
lieved the broadcasting industry should have 
a new wire service to compete with the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press Interna- 
tional. The broadcasting industry had 
voiced no demand for such a service. 

MISUSE OF AUTHORITY 


It was strictly the idea of Loevinger. The 
dangerous part of this concept is that the 
regulatory agencies have a great deal of power 
over individual members of the broadcast 
field. Their licenses are totally dependent on 
the whims of the FCC Commissioners. It 
does not take much deep thinking to realize 
that if the FCO decided to set up its own 
wire service, and if it suggested to each lH- 
cense applicant that it take the new service 
rather than AP or UPI, that the station would 
sign up, lest it be cut off the air. Mr. Loev- 
inger said, “it is obvious that the power to 
grant, withhold, and renew broadcasting li- 
censes enables the Commission to exert & 
powerful influence, if not actually to require 
action, 
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“However, it is surely better for all if the 
Commission is not forced to take action to 
compel the broadcasters to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities.” This is flagrant misuse of 
the authority of the regulatory agency as 
it was established by the Congress. 

A czar of the communications industry 
under the function of regulation could lead 
to a relgn of thought control over all broad- 
casters, 

For example, William Henry, new Chairman 
of the Commission, conducted a so-called 
hearing of the television industry in Omaha, 
Nebr., last year. This inquisition was sup- 
posedly designed to measure accurately the 
degree of service being given by Omaha tele- 
vision stations. However, during the course 
of the hearings, which it is said were care- 
fully rigged so that only critics of Omaha's 
TV stations were given full time to testify. 
Henry said he was there not so much to learn 
if the public was satisfied with the television 
they were getting. but whether or not the 
stations were perf in accordance with 
FCC standards. Such “public be damned” 
attitude of the FCC is typical of the brash 
leadership in Government. 

It seems to me that Congress has a clear- 
cut duty here to delineate the role of Gov- 
ernment in the news field. It is apparent 
the regulatory agencies are not to be trusted 
with this responsibility and are disseminat- 
ing propaganda at an alarming rate. 

Another example of managed news, just 
off the press, is the first edition of a new 
quarterly banking journal called the Na- 
tional Banking Review, published by James 
Saxon, Comptroller of the Currency. Na- 
| tional banks will be assessed to pay for this 
publication, which they can buy for $1 a 
copy, or $4 a year. 

Mr. Saxon said he recently hired a bunch 
of new economists, so the new magazine is 
an outlet for his new staff. President Ken- 
nedy says he wants the all-Government 
hookup to promote maximum efficiency and 
minimum cost. 

ANOTHER MANIFESTATION 


Saxon said the publication is intended to 
afford a medium of expression to those who 
are concerned with public policies in the 
field of money and banking. Again, there 
are many private publications in this field, 
affording independent expression of views 
on money and banking. 

Another manifestation of the trend was 
in the Federal Register of August 28 in a 
directive from President Kennedy which or- 
dered establishment of a “unified govern- 
mental communications system.” It is to be 
called the National Communications System 
and will be established by linking together, 
improving and extending on an evolutionary 
basis, the communications facilities and 
components of the various Federal agencies. 
It is to meet the “communications needs of 
all Government agencies and to provide 
communications under an conditions.“ The 
Government has 19,000 miles of leased wire 
services, which now become a massive ex- 
ecutive branch grid. An administration 
directive can be dispatched everywhere in 
the United States, trotted to local papers by 
faithful bureaucrats, and become a factual 
part of the news before the regular press 
has had an opportunity to determine its 
veracity, or fathom its motivation. 

NATIONAL NEWS AGENCY 


Members of the press who have been play- 
ing patsy with the administration at the 
moment don’t seem too concerned, but an 
independent and free press Is absolutely es- 
sential under our system. 

The camel’s nose under the tent has been 
excused by the administration on most logical 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman says that his Agriculture news serv- 
ice promotes “free flow of news.“ This is a 
euphemism for “free flow of pro-Freeman 

” ‘This should be clear after his 
attempt to influence the wheat referendum. 
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Pretexts for expanding Government in- 
tervention in news dissemination have 
aroused strong objections from the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. It con- 
tends that once the communications facill- 
ties of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and 
other Government departments become uni- 
fied, it is but a short step to a national 
news agency of the type that totalitarian 
mations employ. It is to be hoped that a 
vigilant press and the Congress will not 
allow an overly ambitious administration to 
federalize the news. Otherwise, Government 
by the people under our Constitution will 
quietly fade into the pages of history. 


Exploitation by Communists of Negro 
Demonstrations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Chronicle-Herald, of Augusta, Ga., dated 
November 3, 1963, carried a long and 
eloquent editorial which provides proof 
that the Communists are bending every 
effort to exploit Negro demonstrations 
and riots in this country. 

This is a point, Mr. President, which 
has been made over and over again by 
me on the Senate floor and in the Com- 
merce Committee and also by others in 
the Commerce Committee, when hear- 
ings were being held in that committee 
on the subject of the so-called civil rights 
legislation. 

This editorial from the Augusta 
Chronicle-Herald reports on a recent 
high level meeting of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., where plans were formu- 
lated to increase Communist participa- 
tion in and exploitation of civil disobedi- 
ence actions by various Negro groups 
agitating for enactment of so-called civil 
rights legislation and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this excellent editorial be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix to the Recorp an editorial from the 
State of Columbia, S.C., dated Novem- 
ber 5, 1963. This editorial discusses a 
recent. news article which reported that 
a Negro lawyer had withdrawn from de- 
fending a Negro race agitator who is a 
member of a Communist organization, 
adding in his comments that he was con- 
vinced that the disturbance in which his 
client participated was Communist in- 
spired 


sp. 2 

This is a very interesting editorial, Mr. 
President, and I commend it to the at- 
tention of all of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Columbia (8.C.) State, Nov. 5 

1963} 
CHARGE From THE INSIDE 

Charges that some of the demonstrations 
plaguing the Nation these past several 
months might be getting a few assists from 
the Communists in this country were greeted 
with scoffing and derision from the White 
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House family, liberal legislators, and even 
clergymen. 

Negro organizations likewise reacted in the 
same vein. Now there may be some red— 
or perhaps we should say flushed—faces 
around the country. 

In Philadelphia, the killing of a Negro by 
a white policeman was followed by 2 nights 
of race rioting, Negroes threw rocks and 
bricks, smashed store windows, and indulged 
in wholesale looting. 

And guess what? A fellow who should 
know charges that a man who is a member 
of a Communist organization stirred up all 
this rioting and that the 
Communist inspired. 

Making this charge was an individual who 
is neither a racist southerner nor a radical 
rightist. Making this charge that the riots 
were Communist inspired was Cecil B. Moore, 
a lawyer. Moore is also chairman of the 
Philadelphia chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

This charge has some of the characteristics 
of a two-edged sword. By making the accu- 
sation, the NAACP tries to avold any respon- 
sibility for demonstrations which turn into 
riots—but it also makes it a little more difi- 
cult to maintain the position that the 
NAACP has been totally untouched by Com- 
munist infiltration. 

Until Wednesday, October 30, Moore appar- 
ently thought the man he now assails as a 
Communist was all right. Moore was to 
defend the now alleged Communist on an old 
charge of inciting to riot. 


From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle-Herald, 
Noy. 3, 1963] 
Proor oy Rep EXPLOITATION 


We are not among those who have argued 
that the Negro movement in this country 
‘thas been Communist inspired, or that the 
Negro leadership as a whole Is affiliated with 
communism. 

Our position, however, has been—and con- 
tinues to be—that communism breeds on un- 
rest and violence. We are of the opinion 
that the behavioral pattern of the Negro in 
Tecent months has been an open invitation 
to Communist infiltrators. We have held 
that they could be expected to explolt the 
current social upheaval to the fullest and, 
1 able, to bend the cause to their own 
ends. 

Now we have proof that our appraisal and 
prediction were well taken. 

It lies in the reports that were made and 
the plans that were discussed during a week- 
long meeting of the national executive com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, U.S.A., which 
was held in New York City the first week of 
October. The session, in fact, was given 
over almost in its entircty to the Negro 
movement, 

Unimpeachable Information that has come 
to us reveals that the dominant theme of 
the meeting was that the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. must play a stronger role in the so- 
called civil rights effort, underscoring the 
fact that the Communists In this country see 
the movement as a class struggle, rather than 
a racial one as it is viewed by the rank and 
file of Negroes. 

The two principal speakers at the meetthg 
were Communist Party, U.S.A. General Secre- 
tary Gus Hall and the party's national sec- 
retary, Benjamin Davis. The former gavè 
his report on how best the Communists may 
continue their exploitation of the Negro ef- 
fort, advising the committee that some 20 
million Negroes—and many whites—are ripe 
for Red use. 

Davis dealt with specifics, citing the neces- 
sity for stirring the more militant forces in 
the Negro movement and thereby provoking 
more and more racial incidents throughout 
the Nation, 

Our point, that the Reds would bend the 
Negro's cause to selfish ends, gains credenc® 
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in the charge made by all that the Commu- 
nist Party should strive to play a principal 
role in the effort and to undertake a cam- 
paign designed to obtain participation by the 
bulk of U.S. citizens. > 

Hali found hope for the party’s future 
success in establishing unity of the white and 
Negro races in this country gaining thereby 
class unity, the goal of communism. He 
suggested that his fellow Communists grasp 
the “civil rights revolution” as the wedge 
they need to advance the party's ends turn- 
ing all thelr efforts on the Negro struggle, 
the economic issues inyolved, and, as another 
aim, the establishment of world peace, with 
the nuclear test ban treaty as the founda- 
tion. 

There is genuine cause for alarm in the re- 
port delivered by Davis Firebrands within the 
Negro movement, he said, are prepared to un- 
dertake a civil disobedience campaign 
throughout the country, and he listed the 
following as possibilities: 

General work stoppages. 

Steps to create a breakdown in all modes 
of transportation in Birmingham, effecting 
this by staging sit-downs in rail terminals, in 
the highways leading into the city, and on 
the city's airport runways. ~ 

Interruption and disruption of telephone 
Service into the city by keeping circuits tied 
up. 
Refusal by these militant Negroes, ro mat- 
ter where they reside, to pay elther their 
State or local taxes. 

As might be expected, and as we had pre- 
dicted, Davis called for the Communists to 
help this militant force within the Negro 
Movement, using the party’s full strength 
to see that the Negroes do not give up their 
fight, that they will continue their street 
demonstrations, and that they must strive 
to gain mass support. 

He suggested: 

Arrest of Govs. Ross Barnett, of Mississippl, 
and George Wallace, of Alabama. 

Impeachment Of Senators Srrom THUR- 
MOND, of South Carolina, and Janus EAST- 
Lanp, of Mississippi. 

Stationing of Federal troops in Alabama, 

Abolition of the Ku Klux Klan and White 
Citizens Councils, at the same time arresting 
their leaders. 

Punishment of those States which deny 
Negroes their rights by reducing the number 
ot their congressional representatives. 


Sending a petition to the U.N. in protest 


Of the treatment“ accorded Negroes in this 
country. 

Adding still greater credence to our posi- 
tion was the fact that Davis cited the in- 
fluence” that the Communist Party, U.S.A, 
has had on the civil rights campaign. He 
foresaw that the party could do even more 
in the future to direct the effort of the 
Negroes. 

To accomplish this, the Communist secre- 
tary said, members of the party must move 
into the South, infiltrating every organiza- 
tion associated with the Negro movement 
&nd furnishing leaders who may effect a new 
‘left center” that will unify the Negroes in 
their common cause. The Kennedy acminis- 
tration would be used to the fullest. 

As we said at the outset, we do not believe 
the rank and file of the Negroes in America 
are Communist-inspired or interested in the 
Success of communism. Our knowledge now 
Of what transpired at the executive commit- 
tee meeting of the Communists in New York 
does not alter our thinking. 

Nonetheless, so long as demonstrations 
are encouraged and undertaken, so long as 
the Negro leadership is unwilling to seek ad- 
vuncement of its cause through legal means 
and in an atmosphere of mutuality and 
Soeodwill—even though there may be areas 
in which such methods will take longer to 
implement—the Communists are going to 
Set in on the act, to discredit and dis- 
advantage of the loyal American Negro. 
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The Red Party’s intent is obvious. 

Gil Green, another speaker at the New 
York meeting, saw the current Negro strug- 
gle as the key which will open the door for 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., and said the 
party must exploit the opportunity in every 
way possible, not just ride along with it. 

What the American Negro must be en- 
couraged to understand is that the Commu- 
nist Party in this country sees the civil rights 
struggle as a social revolution which can 
lead to the communization of the United 
States. Its members sald so at the execu- 
tive committee meeting. 

We do not believe the average Negro wants 
to see that happen. 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth—Part VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


: OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVFS 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include part 6 of a 
series appearing in the September 14, 
1963, issue of Human Events containing 
a review of Victor Lasky’s book “J.F.K.: 
The Man and the Myth”: 

KENNEDY Save) From OBLIVION BY LOSING 
No. 2 Spor IN 1956 


Despite his lack of major achievements, 
John F. Kennedy came within a whisker of 
walking off with the Democratic nomination 
for Vice President. 

As it turned out, however, his narrow 
defeat in the wildest second-place brawl ever 
staged by the Democrats was the best thing 
that could haye happened to him political- 
ly—except, of course, being born into the 
House of Kennedy. Had he been nominated 
over Estes Kefauver, he would have been 
carried to defeat with Adlai Stevenson in 
that year of Democratic disaster. 

“And they would have pinned the blame 
on Jack because he is a Catholic,” his father, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, said “That would have 
made it much more difficult for another 
Catholic In years to come.” 

Actually, Jack's major attraction for the 
No, 2 spot was precisely because of the 
fact that he was a Roman Catholic. For 
once, a candidate’s strongest asset to his 
ticket was his religion. The Democrats were 
desperately seeking to recapture the Catho- 
lic voters who had defected to Dwight David 
Eisenhower in 1952. 


WORTH FIGHTING FOR 


The Vice-Presidency had become worth 
fighting for. No longer could it be said in 
jest that the party leaders merely grabbed 
the last man out of the convention hall for 
the job. Elsenhower's heart attack and the 
major role Richard Nixon was playirg in 
policymaking had given the Vice-Presidency 
an importance it rarely had before. 

The Kennedy boom had been launched 
soon after the Senator, then 38 years old, 
had returned to Washington following an 
8-month leave of absence necessitated by 
several serious operations nearly costing him 
his life. And it was almost a hero’s welcome 
that greeted him when he limped into the 
Senate Chamber on May 24, 1955. In his of- 
fice, room 362 of the Senate Office Building, a 
large basket of fruit awaited Kennedy. Wel- 
come home,” the tag read. It was signed 
“Dick Nixon.” 

On March 8, 1956, Kennedy announced in 
Washington he would support Stevenson for 
the Presidency. Not only was Stevenson the 
best qualified of all the Democratic aspirants, 
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but—said Kennedy—he was “beholden to no 
group or section” and he belonged “neither 
to a leftwing nor a rightwing.” 

On Monday, August 13, 1956, the conven- 
tion opened in Chicago's huge International 
Amphitheater with the usual band music, 
circus atmosphere, and oratorical blasts, 

The big story, however, was going on be- 
hind the scenes, As usual, at a Democratic 
convention, it was about civil rights. Re- 
ports from behind closed doors indicated a 
row had been precipitated by northern 
liberals who insisted on a strong plank. 

TOSSED A BONE 

At 1 p.m., Wednesday, August 15, Kennedy 
was summoned into Stevenson's presence, 
Stevenson said he might want to have the 
Senator make the nominating speech for him 
the following afternoon. It all depended on 
the outcome of the civil rights fight. If the 
South were humbled, then Stevenson said 
he would be forced to call upon a southerner 
to nominate him in the interests of party 
unity. 

It was a stunning blow for Kennedy. Was 
he being tossed a bone as a consolation prize 
for not being selected as Stevenson’s run- 
ning-mate? 

At 2 a.m., Thursday, Stevenson’s aid, Bill 
Blair, called to say a compromise on civil 
rights had finally been worked out after 
a weeklong battle. While it did not satisfy 
the northern liberals, what really counted 
was that it did not touch off a southern 
revolt, 

“You're it,“ he told Kennedy. “Go to it.” 

At 11:30 a.m., after working through most 
of the night with Sorenson on a nominating 
speech, Kennedy hopped a cab to the con- 
vention hall. With him was the Boston 
Globe's Tom Winship who observed Kennedy 
rehearse his speech during the cab ride. 
Clenching his fist, Kennedy kept whispering 
to himself, “Go! Go! Go!” 

THE “LOW ROAD” 

The speech was well received. The biggest 
applause-getting line—one that had been 
provided by Arthur Schlesinger Jr—was an 
attack on Nixon: “Our candidates will be up 
against two of the most skilled campaigners 
in history—one who takes the high road and 
one who takes the low road,” (Needless to 
say, few of the wildly cheering delegates 
could have known that Jack Kennedy had 
once helped finance Nixon’s travels along the 
so-called “low road.“ 

As expected, Stevenson was nominated that 
evening without any trouble. Unexpected, 
however, was his refusal to appoint a running 
mate. He had decided, he told party leaders, 
to throw the nomination up for grabs, to 
permit the convention to select his fellow 
victim, 

It's the damnedest fool thing I ever heard 
of,” shouted convention chairman Sam Ray- 
burn. 

Jack Kennedy, on hearing of the turn of 
events, was infuriated. “I remember,” said 
Newton Minow, “Jack coming in and telling 
Stevenson, ‘It’s a fixed convention. You've 
set it against me.!“ (Four years later, the 
tables were to be turned with Stevenson 
supporters claiming that had 
“fixed” the 1960 convention against the "Man 
for Libertyville.” 

The night that followed was one of the 
most frenzied in recent campaign history. 
Senators Kennedy, Kefauver, Gore and Hum- 
phrey, as well as Mayor Wagner, stumbled 
into each other as they shuttled bleary-eyed 
between the various delegations in down- 
town hotels seeking support. “At 5 am.“ 
reported the Associated Press veteran cor- 
respondent Jack Bell, “I came across Ke- 
fauyer doing a television recording in a cor- 
ridor of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Kennedy, 
rushing to another meeting, tripped over the 
power wires and almost fell into his rival.” 

Kennedy people hit delegation after dele- 
gation, chanting the same e: "It's either 
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Kefauver or Kennedy; and you don't want 
Kefauver, do you?” The argument hit home; 
many southerners didn’t want Kefauver be- 
cause of his liberalism, while some northern- 
ers didn’t want him because of his anti- 
crime investigations had uncovered too many 
links between racketeers and big city Demo- 
cratic machines. 


CRYING JAG 


Looking back on the rollcalis of that Friday 
afternoon, it was such votes as Louisiana's 24 
and Georgia’s $2 on the first ballot that gave 
shape to the surprising news that Kennedy, 
and not Hubert Humphrey, was Kefauver's 
leading opponent. 

As the second ballot began, HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, weary and stunned at the surprise 
turn of events, sat with some close friends 
in Sam Rayburn’s private room in back of 
the convention platform. Michigan's Gov. 
G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams, along with his 
State chairman, Neil Staebler, were there 
plesding with Humphrey—almost on bended 
knees—to throw his support behind Kefauver 
in a stop-Kennedy move. 

“Even while they talked,” as a participant 
later recounted the scene to Kennedy biogra- 
phers Martin and Plaut, “Kennedy kept 
gaining and Soapy and Nell were just beg- 
ging Hubert and somebody else was saying, 
"Stick it out, Hubert * * * we can make it 
on the third ballot, stick it out, we can get 
Texas and Rhode Island. 

“Eugenie Anderson was there, too, shout- 
ing at all of them, Leave Hunrur alone. * * * 
He's got to make his own decision, so leave 
him alone. ‘And everyone was crying. 
Eugenie was crying and I was crying and the 
tears were just pouring out of Staebler.” 

About the only thing TV Commentator 
Martin Agronsky can still vividly recall of 
the 1956 convention is that lachrymal scene: 
“HusertT was crying, really sobbing, and so 
were some of his friends.“ When Kefauver 
entered the tear-sogged room, he still had to 
do considerable pleading: “HUBERT,” he said, 
“you've just got to help me * * * you've got to 
help me, * please.“ Now Kefauver had 
begun to cry. “In fact,” a witness said, “ev- 
eryone was crying, grown men all crying. III 
never forget the water gushing in that 
room.” 

NOT JACK 

Jack Kennedy, however, wasn't crying. 
Sprawled on a bed in his shorts In room 104 
of the Stock Yard Inn, he was watching the 
television coverage of the dramatic second- 
piace race. The first ballot had shown Ke- 
fauver with 4834, Kennedy 304, Gore 178, 
Wagner 16214, and Humphrey 13444. Needed 
to win were 686 ½ votes. 

On the second go-round, the first im- 
portant break came when Arkansas! Orval 
Faubus declared his State for Kennedy. 
(Faubus had been personally won over by 
Kennedy during the night.) Then New Jer- 
sey declared for Kennedy. The clerk droned 
on, the names ot the States. Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Texas. 

Sarge Shriver poked his head in the door 
to say that, in view of the turn of events, 
the manager thought it advisable that Jack 
move to a larger, air-conditioned suite. Pro- 
tected by a solid squad of Chicago police, 
Kennedy dashed down the hall in his shorts 
to awalt the call. 

There seemed no stopping Kennedy. His 
total kept moving up to 600, 610, 630. Adlal 
Stevenson, Jr., came over to congratulate him 
on his all-but-official victory. He also sug- 
gested that Kennedy get ready to cross the 
street to accept the nomination, Kennedy 
thought so too. He took a quick shower. 

There was one dramatic moment when 
Kennedy was so close to the nomination 
that the shift of a single delegation might 
have turned the trick. At that moment, 
LYNDON JOHNSON dispatched an emissary to 
attempt to convince Oklahoma Gov. Ray- 
mond Gary to give Kennedy the necessary 
votes to go over the top. 
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TIDE TURNS 

No,“ said Gary, “we're not going to do 
it. Kennedy voted against the farm bill. 
We need a man in Oklahoma who is for the 
farmers and Kefauver is our man," 

Oklahoma thus led the farm-State swing 
to Kefauver. The Kennedy upsurge had 
subsided. 

It was Missouri Chairman Tom Hennings 
who sent Kefauver over the top. 

Turning away from the television set, Ken- 
nedy said, That's it—let’s go.“ 

It had been Kennedy's first major political 
defeat; and he took it hard. Exhausted, 
tense, and depressed, he flew off the next 
day to France to be with his father. Jacque- 
line Kennedy, also exhausted, tense, and 
depressed, flew to Newport to be with her 
parents in her final weeks of pregnancy. 

At Val-sur-Mer on the French Riviera, 
Clare Boothe Luce, U.S. Ambassador to Italy 
had been visiting the Joseph P. Kennedys. 
The Wiley Buchanans—he was then protocol 
chief of the State Department—were there 
too, and they recall Mrs. Luce remarking to 
the senior Kennedy, “You must be very 
proud that Jack came so close to getting the 
vice presidency.” 

The Buchanans nearly fell off their beach 
chairs when Kennedy replied, “Yes, I was, 
but it would have pleased me a lot more 
if he had run on the Republican ticket." 


Speech Before the Hi-Twelve Club in 
Louisville, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 14, 1963 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, quite 
often some of us who support what we 
believe are basic constitutional principles 
are accused of being negative. In re- 
sponse to this accusation, I recently spoke 
to the Hi-Twelve Club in Louisville, Ky., 


and would like for my colleagues who -- 


often pose the questions hereinafter men- 
tioned to have my response. 

The speech follows: 

CONGRESSMAN M. G. SNTDERS SPEECH BEFORE 
THE Hi-Twetve CLUB, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to 
come to speak to you for a few minutes to- 
day. I appreciate it particularly, because of 
the fact that if the people of the Third Dis- 
trict of Kentucky had not voted as they did 
last November I suspect that I would not 
have received the invitation, so that you can 
see that my appreciation is perhaps just a 
little bit selfish in this respect. 

Today I would like to talk to you a few 
minutes about some of the things that I am 
for. You know some of my liberal friends 
and colleagues quite often ask me such ques- 
tions as, “What are you going to be against 
today?" or. Why are you so upset?” or such 
questions as, “Are you against everything?” 
and make such statements as, “You have 
never had it so good” or, “Tell me something 
you are for.” Well, my friends, a year ago 
during the campaign you were kind enough 
to ask me to come and speak to you, and I 
did, and I appreciated that opportunity so 
very much. And a year ago you will remem- 
ber that I was upset, during that campaign, 
because I was worried about creeping social- 
ism, but let me assure you that today I realize 
how much in error I was a year ago. It's 
not creeping socialism I've found out, it's gal- 
loping socialism. Today I am upset, because 
of the rapid rate at which we are going down 
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this road—when a year ago, I thought we 
were just creeping down it, Yes, a year ago 
when I spoke to you, I was concerned that 
my then 2-year-old son might not have a free 
America in which to raise his children, but 
today I am concerned, not about that, but 
I'm concerned that I might not have a free 
country in which to raise that same child. 
And what am I for? Well, I'm for a lot of 
things. I'm for the Constitution, for capi- 
talism, and for America. I'm for a foreign 
policy directly opposed to coexistence with 
history's most despotic, atheistic, mass en- 
slavers. I'm for foreign aid that is directly 
toward helping the enslaved nations behind 
the Iron Curtain—when they rise in revolt. 
And after they win, I am for their own 
Nuremburg trials to convict and hang mur- 
ders like Khrushchey, Mao Tse-Tung and 
even Marshal Tito. I'm for Tito staying out 
of this country. I’m for J. Edgar Hoover who 
can catch Communists as fast as the Su- 
preme Court can turn them loose. I'm for 
the right to vote for all of our citizens re- 
gardless of race, color or religion, and Im for 
the right to pray and read from the Holy 
Writ. Yes, I’m for the Griffin amendment of 
1962 that didn’t pass, that says that the 
number of employees in the Department of 
Agriculture shall never exceed the number of 
farmers. I’m for Bobby Kennedy and the 
Supreme Court moving as fast in the Commu- 
nist cases as they do in some others that 
they think will perhaps buy them a few 
votes. I’m for nonconformists, as long as 
they break no law. For the individual, for 
human values as distinguished from social- 
ism. I'm for spending whatever it takes to 
protect this great country from attack, either 
from within or without. I'm for an investi- 
gation as to why we cater to our enemies and 
insult our friends, I'm for everybody stand- 
ing up and being counted on the issues of 
the day, doctors, lawyers, teachers, business- 
men, laborers, and even to face up to the 
great catastrophe that “it might hurt my 
business if I stand up and get counted.” 
Yes, I'm for freeing the farmer from oppres- 
sive controls. And you know, I'm for the 
Kennedy's, and the Roosevelts, and the 
“Soapy” Williams and the Adlai Stevensons— 
and yes, the Nelson Rockefellers, and the 
other superrich, built in guilt complex, do- 
gooders sharing their own wealth with their 
leftwing schemes, but not yours and mine 
that we worked so hard for. 

I'm therefore for taxes as a means of rais- 
ing revenue, but not to redistribute the 
wealth as is now advocated by some of our 
political planners in Washington, I'm for 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law to 
let the States choose whether or not they 
want right-to-work laws. Im for the equal- 
ity of man under the law, realizing that eco- 
nomically equal men are not free and free 
men in a free republic will not remain eco- 
nomically equal. I'm for our country hav- 
ing the finest education system in the world, 
bought, paid for and controlled locally. 

I'm for more expensive teachers and pro- 
fessors and less expensive school buildings. 
I’m for separation of church and state 
rather than the separation of God from 
state. I’m for practically everything that 
the socialistic liberals of the Americans for 
Democratic Action are against, and against 
practically everything they stand for, Im 
for keeping Red China out of the United 
Nations, and I'm for a balanced budget, and 
for paying on the national debt. I'm for 4 
tax cut if tied to rigid spending restrictions. 
I'm for this guy from Prospect. who always 
writes to the “Point of View” column in the 
Courier-Journal and Times, going on down 
to Cuba for good if he thinks Castro is 89 
great. I'm for the Monroe Doctrine, Im 
for this country giving assistance to the 
Cuban freedom fighters, so they can free 
their homeland, and for the downfall of 
Castro before October 1964. I'm for a Presl- 
dent who won't make a deal to take our 
missiles out of Turkey and Hungary to get 
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the Communist missiles out of Cuba. And 
Im for a President who won't sell military 
supplies by Executive order to Communist 
Yugoslavia in direct violation of the law 
passed less than 1 year before—and have 
the file classified to keep it a secret—as was 
revealed within the past month, and I make 
reference to section 109 (a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Appropriations Act for the fiscal 
year 1963, which reads, No assistance shall 
be furnished to any nation whose govern- 
ment is based on communism for arms, am- 
Munition, implements of war or any articles, 
materials supplies, etc,” Yes, I'm for a lot 
of things. I'm for the reinstitution of the 
ban on subsidized cutrate delivery of 
Communist propaganda through the U.S. 
mail that was suspended by another 
Executive order, if you please. I'm for out- 
lawing the sale of Communist-made mer- 
chandise in this country. I'm for Jack Ken- 
nedy paying the 57-cent-per-bushel sub- 
sidy on wheat sold to Russia, rather than the 
taxpayers being required to pay for it. I'm 
for letting Cuba, Yugoslavia, and other Com- 
munist countries pay thelr own United Na- 
tions debts, rather than the American tax- 
Payers being required to pay for it. I'm 
for government by laws properly enacted 
and not government by man-made edicts. 
I'm for the tripart system of government; 
that is the division of powers between the 
executive, legislative, and judicial, and each 
Of these branches operating within their own 
Sphere, as was the intention of our Found- 
ing Fathers when they made this Govern- 
ment. Yes, I'm for an Attorney General 
Who has tried a lawsuit, and Supreme Court 
Justices who have had judicial experience. 
I'm for tightening the laws to prevent the 
Sale and distribution of obscene literature, 


Photographs, movies, records, and TV pro- 


rams. Im for the fact that 
Moscow could destroy us, but Washington 
is more likely to. 
I'm for every American reading the State 
ts publication entitled, “Arms 
Control and Disarmament,” which outlines 
their plan to do away with our military forces 
and to subject this country to an increased 
United Nations army. Im for replacing poli- 
ticlans who vote as they are instructed by 
Some political machine with a mechanical 
device to accomplish the same purpose for 
economy's sake, And while I've gotten some 
Comfort from the wheat referendum, I'm 
for letting the farmer decide what the farm 
will be only when we let the 
Reuthers brothers decide what the. labor 
Program will be, the oll companies decide 
What the depletion allowance will be, and 
Magazine publishers decide the postage rate. 
I'm for a notation on the Louisville Couri- 
er and Times editorials telling how they 
Scored on a lie detector test for that days 
Column, and for another newspaper in Louis- 
Ville, knowing that that like many of these 
Other things I’m for will be quite awhile 
incoming. And there are many other things 
that I am for. I could enlarge upon this 
list without too much difficulty, but I am 
Confident that to do this would spoil the 
day for so many that feel that I am not 
for anything. Thank you. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 
IN THE V 
Monday, November 4, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Record, I include the following news- 
letter of November 9, 1963. 


WASHINGTON Report: Bic SPENDERS CONTINUE 
FISCAL IRRESPONSIBILITY 

(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER Of Texas) 

The foolish fiscal policies of the Kennedy 
administration were given another boost this 
week in a close vote to increase the debt 
ceiling to $315 billion. The bill, H.R. 8969, 
passed 187 to 179. 

Some Members, of which I am one, are 
tired of picking up the tab for the big spend- 
ers who vote for the appropriations and 
against the debt ceiling. We consistent op- 
ponents of such spending may encourage a 
more statesmanlike approach to Federal 
spending by refusing to support continued 
increases in a high level debt ceiling. 

FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


1. The demand by President Kennedy for 
a $315 billion debt ceiling shows clearly that 
he has abandoned every effort to reduce 
expenditures. 

(a) When the tax bill was before the 
House, the President and his spokesmen, 
promised Congress and the people that a tax 
cut would be supported by responsible re- 
straint on spending. Since that promise was 
made and the tax cut bill passed by the 
House, the administration has asked for in- 
creased spending in every bill presented to 
Congress, 

2. President Kennedy and the Democratic 
leaders have increased yearly spending to 
the point where by fiscal 1965 it will be $23 
billion above the level for fiscal 1962 and 
they have increased the public debt by $25 
billion in the same period. 

3. The administration has demanded three 
increases in the debt ceiling this year. 

4, The $315 billion debt ceiling implies a 
spending level in fiscal 1964 of $99 billion, 
which is entirely too high. 

These brief facts prove that Federal 
spending is entirely out of hand. Yet the 
proponents of the debt ceiling increase tell 
us we must not try to control such spending, 
or the rate of spending, by use of the tools 
at hand. A realistic debt celling has a place 
in spending. Indeed, it is the only statutory 
limit on Federal spending, but it is mean- 
ingless if we spend without regard to the 
ceiling and continually increase the ceiling 
to cover spending irresponsibility. 

A PRACTICAL METHOD FOR FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

My own proposal for fiscal responsibility 
and protecting the peoples’ money: 

1. An annual balanced budget (Alger bill 
HJ. Res. 7): Congress should not adjourn 
any year until such a balance is reached. 

2. An agonizing reappraisal cf spending 
priorities. All nonessential spending should 
be eliminated and public works programed 
only within the limits of a balanced budget, 


A TOUGH DECISION 


Legislative processes are far from simple. 
There are few instances in casting his vote 
that a Congressman is faced with an issue 
clearly outlined in black and white. There 
are always large gray areas. A good case in 
point was the vote in the House this week on 
the conference report on H.R. 6143, the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963. 


When this bill was first presented to the 
House I fought it with all my energies. I 
am opposed to Federal aid to education and 
this measure was a part of the whole pro- 
gram to put the Federal Government in the 
field of education. In spite of the efforts of 
those who opposed the bill on principle, the 
House passed it and it was sent to the Sen- 
ate where it was drastically changed. This 
meant the bill then had to go to conference 
to work out a version acceptable to both 
bodies, y 

At this point it is imperative to note the 
difference between original House legislation 
and a conference report. 
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The fight for principle must be made in 
the debate and vote on original legislation. 
Once the bill has been acted upon by the 
House the fight for the principle Involycd 
has been won or lost at that time. 

A conference report is a procedural mat- 
ter. It is voted up or down, not on the prin- 
ciple involved, but on whether or not the 
House believes its conferees did a good job 
of representing the House position on tne 
particular bill at issue. 

On the conference report on the Higher 
Education Facilities Act, the House con- 
ferees did maintain the House position and 
the Senate conferees receded. That was the 
issue. I voted “yes” in support of the House 
conferees, Such a vote is not a vote for 
Federal aid to schools. 

The lesson to be learned by many of us 
in this is that the fight for good legislation 
must be made when bills first come before 
the House. Many times, good conservatives 
will compromise on original legislation on 
the theory that it can be improved later 
when it is returned from conference. Legis- 
lative processes just don't work that way. 
The principle of the bill is established at 
the time it is first passed and any subse- 
quent action will be merely on disputed 
points, not a vote involving the principle of 
the legislation. 


Pressures on Business Concerns Because 
of Conservative Political Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have received in my office a letter from 
Mr. T. D. Sedberry, president of Steel 
Forgings, Inc., at Shreveport, La., on the 
subject of the recent decision to discon- 
tinue publishing Farm and Ranch maga- 
zine. Mr. Sedberry attached to his letter 
a copy of the last column written by Mr. 
Tom Anderson in Farm and Ranch mag- 
azine. He asked that I have this printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. After 
reading Mr. Sedberry’s letter and also 
the column by Mr. Anderson, I feel that 
I should print both the letter and the 
column in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be- 
cause the letter confirms my concern 
that Farm and Ranch had to be closed 
up because of the pressures that have 
been brought to bear on business con- 
cerns which place their advertisements 
in publications which promote a conserv- 
ative political point of view. J 

I regret, Mr. President, that Farm and 
Ranch magazine is no longer being pub- 
lished, and I hope that if pressures from 
the Federal Government are responsible 
for the decision to discontinue publica- 
tion of this excellent magazine, the 
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of thought and the right to make vigor- 
ous dissent in our country will be pre- 


I, therefore, ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that both the letter from 
Mr. Sedberry and the column by one of 
the most able writers in this country, 
Mr. Tom Anderson, be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter and 
article were ordered to be printed in the 
Tecorp, as follows: 

STEEL FORGINGS, INC., 
Shreveport, La., October 28, 1963, 
Hon. STROM THURMOND, 
U.S, Senator jor South Carolina, Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR THURMOND: More than 1 
million farmers in the South and South- 
west subscribed to Farm and Ranch because 
they liked the conservative editorial policy 
of Publisher Thomas J. Anderson. 

In considering such a publication advertis- 
ers have feared reprisals from eggheads in 
control of the Federal farm program. As 
a result, Farm and Ranch was forced to dis- 
continue publication with the November 
issue. 

Here is Tom J. Anderson’s editorial from 
that last issue of a publication that had its 
beginning in 1869 when farmers were free 
men. I consider this one of the best and 
most timely editorials ever written by any 
man. Undoubtedly if you were to read it 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the gesture 
would be appreciated by millions of erst- 
while readers of Farm and Ranch, and pa- 
triots generally. 

Sincerely, 
T. D. SEDBERRY, 
President. 


STRAIGHT TALK 
(By Tom Anderson) 

The following appeared in a magazine 
called the Saturday Evening Post, published 
in a city called Philadelphia. The Post's 
editorial: 

“We read a column by a man named Tom 


stand the damage they do by sowing seeds 
of doubt and suspicion wherever they go. 
We also wish they knew how they complicate 
the task of the FBI, whose job is to track 
down spies and other real Communists, and 
how they do themselves and the cause of 


I might sue the Post (founded by Ben- 
jamin Franklin and grounded by Wally 
Butts) except I don't like to stand in line. I 
cannot disagree completely with the Post's 
editorial policy, because I don’t know what 
it is this week. 

I do know what the editorial policy of Life, 
Time, Look, and Newsweek are, and I 
wouldn't buy a copy of any of them for a 
nickel if I could get a copy of U.S. News & 
World Report for a dollar. . 

The Communist conquest of 40 percent of 
the people and 25 percent of the land mass 
of the world has been accomplished largely 
with American money, American resources, 
American idealists, fools, fatheads, and 
American traitors. 

How did we come to the brink of slavery? 
By relentless brainwashing and systematic 
betrayal. Americans eat breakfast over their 
white tablecloths and pink newspapers and 
end the day propped up before their boob 
tubes which slyly undermine every form of 
religion and patriotism. The world watches 
America and America watches TV. 

Losing football coaches are hung in effigy. 
Shouldn't people who coach us into slavery 
be hung in something? If these treason 
trials are illegal (like the Nuremburg trials 
we conducted) shouldn’t we do something to 
make amends to Benedict Arnold? 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., one of Kennedy's 
left-hand men, has openly favored Socialism, 
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advocates that Communists be allowed to 
teach in universities, promotes the welfare 
state, says Thomas Jefferson's ideals are 
irrelevant and in general scorns our republi- 
can form of government. Asked recently to 
repudiate such statements, he replied: “I 
neither withdraw nor apologize.” He is the 
same man who wrote, “American workers as 
a mass too often believe in patriotism and 
religion.” I guess he thinks the good Ameri- 
can is an unpatriotic atheist. 

He further writes: “Even freedom-loving 
Americans look wistfully at Russia.” As a 
freedom-loving American, I too look wist- 
fully at Russia—as a place to deport 
Schlesinger to. I was in Russia several years 
ago and wistfully decided on the inscription 
I want on my tombstone: “I'd rather be 
here than in Russia.” 

Three of our former Ambassadors to Cuba 
have testified under oath before the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee that Castro 
and communism were brought to power in 
Cuba with the indispensable help of our 
State Department. Castro and communism 
are kept in power by our State Department. 
I heard a former American Ambassador to 
Latin America say that most Latin and South 
American countries are on the verge of go- 
ing Communist now—and that in almost 
every case our Government is on the wrong 
side. Just as in China and Cuba and around 
the world. Am I “sowing seeds of doubt” 
when I print this fact? 

The Communist Lake, formerly known as 
the Gulf of Mexico, is now red, Latin Amer- 
ica turned red at the Bay of Pigs when Ken- 
nedy turned yellow. The ailment which 
struck Kennedy suddenly was not back 
trouble, but frostbite. John Kennedy is not 
a yes-man. When Khrushchev says No,“ he 
says No,“ too. Kennedy looks like Dennis 
the Menace, talks like Churchill, and acts 
like Chamberlain. 

Don't think for a minute, friends, that our 
State Department merely fails to understand 
the nature of the Communist enemy. Wil- 
lam Wieland, one of the State Department 
officials who helped depose our friénd Batista 
and helped install Fidel Castro as “the 
George Washington of Cuba,” is an expert 
on communism. Wieland was with the Com- 
munist forces in Spain during the Spanish 
Civil War, 

Wieland, now in charge of Latin American 
affairs for our State Department, was de- 
scribed by former Ambassador William C. 
Pawley as “either one of the most stupid 
men living or he is doing it intentionally.” 
Robert C. Hill, former Ambassador to Mexico, 
told the same congressional subcommittee, 
“I did not regard him (Wieland) as a com- 
petent officer or a man who could be trusted.” 
Colonel Glame, an Air Force attaché, out- 
raged by some of Wieland’s statements, is 
reported to have called Wieland to his face, 
“either a damn fool or a Communist.” 

So Wieland was promoted toa job in which 
he helped revamp the supersensitive office of 
Security of the Department of State. When 
Wieland was attacked, President Kennedy 
gave him all-out support and endorsement, 
Space, and lack of time and money to fight 
lawsuits, prevents my telling you about Yar- 
molinsky, Rubottom, and others who have 
reemerged from the State Department wood- 
work. 

When Khrushchev, during his American 
visit, was shown a CIA report, to impress him 
with our efficiency, he cracked: “I read these 
before you do.“ I believe it. 

One of the top State Department policy- 
makers, Walt W. Rostow, in his book, “The 
United States in the World Arena,” urges, on 
page 549, that America destroy her national 
sovereignty and existence as a nation. Ros- 
tow contends that since the Soviets are “mel- 
lowing,” we must aid and strengthen them 
by dropping our silly and ineffective embargo 
on unlimited trade with Russia; withdraw 
the rest of our troops from abroad as we 
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have in Turkey and Italy, and turn over our 
entire defense to the United Nations. All 
one-worlders are not Communists, but all 
Communists are one-worlders. 

Yes, I'm for treason trials, even though 
those of us in the constitutional under- 
ground who are working to save our Republic 
are probably the ones who would now be 
tried. 

“Treason doth never prosper; what's the 
reason? 

“Why, if it prosper, none dare call it trea- 
son?" 

Remember, none of this would be happen- 
ing if we had an honest, informed and cou- 
rageous Congress—and that depends on you. 

As the American general said to his men 
during the battle: “We are surrounded. Don't 
let them get away.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, W. 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for thé CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


Aid to Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
radio station WDIX, which is owned and 
operated by Mr. Frank Best in Orange- 
burg, S.C., is a strong and influential 
Voice for the preservation of American 
freedoms and responsible government. 
I am pleased to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an outstanding editorial 
which was broadcast over the facilities 
of WDIX on November 4, 1963, entitled 
“Aid to Whom?” In view of the fact 
that the Senate is currently debating the 
Subject of foreign aid, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that this excel- 
lent editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Am To WHom? 


This (last) week the US. Senate heard an 
18-year-old bureau that has spent $100 bil- 
lion, argue against an appropriation cut. 
President Kennedy supported the foreign 
aid department's claim that it must have 
$42 billion if the United States is to hold 
back the Communists. Today, the people of 
the United States have a national debt of 
$309 billion. This debt is $25 billion more 
than all the other governments in the world 
Combined. ‘Yet, we are asked to hand out 
$4,200 million next year to 101 countries who 
Owe 625 billion less than we owe. (Paul 

ey.) = 

The U.S. taxpayer is not against foreign 
aid. The U.S. taxpayer is for foreign aid. 
The U.S. taxpayer welcomed the Marshall 
Plan and gladly paid the bill. But, the 
Originators of the Marshal plan never 
dreamed that there would be 101 countries 
With their hands in the U.S. taxpayers pocket, 
to stop the Communists who have not been 
stopped. A 30-year-old Congressman from 
Texas—the youngest Member of the Con- 
Bress—En FOREMAN, won his campaign on the 
issue of foreign aid. In a nationwide broad- 
Cast on the Manion Forum, October 6, the 
30-year-old Congressman recited just a few 
Of the reasons why the Congress wants to 
reduce foreign ald money, Congressman 
FOREMAN said “Brazil has received almost $2 
billion in foreign aid. Brazil is on the brink 
of communism, And in Cuba, after $52 mil- 
lion in aid, this country is a Red satellite, 
Which has stolen over a billion dollars in 
U.S. property. In Indonesia after 6670 mil- 
lion, this country is under an armed pro- 
Communist dictatorship, bent on the con- 
Quest of the free nations and her economy is 
completely wrecked, In India almost $4 bil- 
lion of U.S. taxpayer ald has gone in there, 
and India stands with Russia and against us 
on nearly every issue. In Yugoslavia, $244 
billion in U.S. ald has served only to push 
this Communist country deeper into the So- 
viet orbit. I think these examples point out 
better than anything else the failure of this 
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kind of a program.” Congressman FOREMAN 
concluded, “I'll point out another example. 
In Saudi Arabia, one of the richest little 
countries in the world, in the past few years 
we have allowed some $72 million in aid to 
King Saud. Right now, you know, King 
Saud is in Vienna with his 90 wives on vaca- 
tion; and it’s costing him $24,000 a day to 
put his wives up and to enjoy the kind of 
luxury that the American taxpayers cannot 
afford.” 

After 18 years and four administrations 
under both Democratic and Republican lead- 
ership, we should no longer advocate foreign 
aid as a means of defeating communism. 
The Communists have gotten fat on that 
diet. The Congress is asking today, “Foreign 
aid is aid to whom?” 


The Vice President Assails Obsession 
With Failure of Irresponsible Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, every re- 
sponsible Member of this legislative body 
is deeply concerned with the highly vocal 
fringe in our Nation which continuously 
sounds the false alarm of imminent na- 
tional disaster. We are concerned be- 
cause well-intentioned and innocent citi- 
zens can become innoculated against a 
genuinely healthy and active interest in 
our Government by being disillusioned 
through the redundant and hollow cries 
of wolf“ by professional crepe hangers. 

Our Vice President, Mr. Speaker, has 
spoken very candidly in identifying this 
type of irresponsible criticism and its ac- 
companying obsession with failure, and 
the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise has rec- 
ognized the importance of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s point. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the editorial com- 
ments published in the October 20, 1963 
edition of the Enterprise on the Vice 
President’s speech at the Georgetown 
University anniversary dinner in New 
York City in the Recorp so that each of 
our colleagues has an opportunity to read 
these judicious comments: 

IRRESPONSIBLE CRITICISM OF GOVERNMENT 

Displaying the statesmanship and desire 
for service that have been hallmarks of his 
public career, Vice President LYNDON B. 
Jonson has struck out at irresponsible criti- 
cism of the American governmental system, 
warning that such a course is endangering 
the pursuit of world peace. 

We commend this Texan’s effort to rouse 
a greater sense of reason and responsibility 
among his fellow countrymen, and we would 
include in that group of human termites 
eating away at the national foundations 
Americans who make political sport of ques- 
tioning the patriotism of a public official 


Just because he disagrees with them on 
policy or politics. 

The same goes for those who try to tailor 
the patriotism of a neighbor to conformity 
with their own pattern of prejudice and dis- 
trust and defeat. Participants in this witch 
hunt, which extends all the way from Wash- 
ington to the crossroads, feverishly seek to 
ferret out the “friends” of communism and 
a million other monsters. 

The Vice President, speaking in New York 
at a Georgetown University anniversary 
dinner, especially deplored readiness to dis- 
count our achievements in national and 
international affairs, that Ameri- 
cans are quick to exalt success in almost 
any field except that of their own Govern- 
ment, Wading into this gloom, he stated: 
“We make our national issues, we turn out 
national debates, we conduct our national 
discussions on the premise that our Govern- 
ment has failed or is about to fail in every 
undertaking.” 

Commendably, the Vice President recog- 
nized the value of healthy discussion, close 
checks on Government, and vigilant jealousy 
of rights. Equally commendable is his con- 
tention that the result is not healthy when 
an obsession with failure obscures national 
success. 

We must, as the No. 2 man in Washington 
emphasized, stand firm in the knowledge and 
conviction that our form of government is 
one that has been predominately successful. 
And we should call a halt to a lot of the 
foolish prattle about leaders or institutions 
who want to sell our fair land down the 
river, 


Too many people, of course, have a tend- 
ency to judge the state of the Union by 
their personal or political like or dislike of 
someone in the saddle. 

A fellow townsman telephoned us to say, 
after objecting vigorously to an editorial, 
that he had sunk to such depths of disgust 
with the Federal Government, particularly 
the Kennedy administraton, he was about 
ready to leave the country. 

We extended sympathy over his state of 
depression, wished him greener pastures in 
Australia, or wherever he was headed. 

But we are glad to tell you the conversa- 
tion ended on a happier note. Instead of 
permitting the politicians to drive him from 
his homeland, this reader decided to come up 
and have a good argument with us instead. 

We'd bet he comes by the bank. 


Excellent Race Relations in the Pearl 
Harbor Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in 
Rear Adm. E. Alvey Wright, U.S. Navy, 
commander of the Pearl Harbor Naval 
Shipyard, we have a naval officer who 
has an excellent understanding of how to 
maintain harmonious racial relations 
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among a working team of thousands of 
employees. 

The Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard em- 
ploys a unique work force composed of 
a number of minority racial groups, there 
being no single majority race. As Rear 
Admiral Wright points out in the No- 
vember 1, 1963 issue of the Shipyard Log, 
which is the weekly publication of the 
Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, the peo- 
ple of many and varied racial and cul- 
tural backgrounds have lived and worked 
together at Pearl Harbor in remarkable 
harmony. However, even in an atmos- 
phere where nondiscrimination has been 
a tradition, he cautions that it is neces- 
sary for all persons to take affirmative 
action to guard against discriminatory 
practices. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this means to con- 
gratulate Rear Admiral Wright for his 
keen insight in the different matter of 
race relations, as set forth in his excel- 
lent message, which reads as follows: 
EXCELLENT RACE RELATIONS IN THE PEARL 

HARBOR NAVAL SHIPYARD 

Hawail, traditionally, has been a land in 
which people of many and varied racial and 
cultural backgrounds have lived and worked 
together in comparative harmony. 

In keeping with this tradition of racial 
tolerance and intermingling, this shipyard 
has enjoyed a remarkable freedom from dis- 
crimination complaints. Many persons have 
taken this as a matter of course. However, 
freedom from discrimination—as all free- 
doms—must be won; once won, must be 
jealously guarded. 

A general spirit of apathy or lack of in- 
terest can result in the loss of this freedom. 
Because our shipyard work force is com- 
posed of large numbers of persons of dif- 
ferent racial, cultural, and national back- 
grounds, we do not in reality have a single 
majority group. Rather, we are composed of 
a number of minority groups. 

The existence of these many groups has 
been an important factor in achieving the 
freedom from discrimination we have en- 

. However, their existence also multi- 
plies the possibility of discriminatory prac- 
tices and should act as a spur to intensify 
our desire and efforts to maintain a tra- 
dition of nondiscrimination. 

It is the firm and positive policy of this 
shipyard that all qualified persons shall be 
assured equal opportulty in all personnel and 
administrative actions. Discrimination of 
any type on the basis of race, creed, color, or 
national origin is prohibited and, when dis- 
covered, shall be immediately corrected. 

I charge each member of this shipyard, 
both military and civilian, to take an active 
part in preserving equality of opportunity. 

I expect each of you to take affirmative 
action to guard against discriminatory prac- 
tices. Only by such affirmative action can we 
hope to maintain and increase our freedom 
from discrimination. 


Tom Connally’s Six Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


P 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia, Mr. President, 


I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial from the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger- 
Star entitled “Tom Connally’s Six 
Words.” 

It was my privilege to serve in the 
Senate for many years with the late Sen- 
ator Tom Connally, for whom I had a 
high regard, and I was a strong sup- 
porter of the Connally amendment de- 
signed to preserve the sovereignity of our 
Nation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tom CoNnNALLY'’s Stx Worps 


Senator Tom Connally, who wore his hair 
long and his temper short, has passed on 
now as have many of his companions of 20 
years or more ago. 

The Texan was a power in the Senate in 
the days of some others who stood tall on 
the world stage—Taft and Vandenberg and 
George and John Foster Dulles, who was even 
then grooming himself to be Mr. Dewey's 
Secretary of State in the government that 
never came to pass. Senator Connally was 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee in the days when in the Senate's 
hands rested the fate of the United Nations. 
Connally was à workhorse for Mr. Roosevelt's 
dream of a world organization to keep the 


peace. 

In November 1944 he said, in words that 
were typical of his support of the U.N., “If 
we are to secure the preservation of world 
peace—and that includes our peace—we 
must be willing to pay the price. That price 
is our cooperation with other nations of a 
similar mind.” 

And less than a year later, he said: “I am 
a firm believer in the world security system. 
In the words of Briand, the great Frenchman, 
‘there is not one peace for America, one peace 
for Europe, one peace for Asia, but one peace 
for the whole world.“ 

But Tom Connally also knew that there 
were borders beyond which the United States 
should not pass, He, like Vandenberg and 
Taft, feared to turn over to any world orga- 
nization a power that might impinge on U.S. 
sovereignity or the U.S. Constitution. 

The great question of the surrender of sov- 
ereignty resulted in the inclusion of six 
words in the document before the Senate by 
which the United States agreed to accept 
jurisdiction of the World Court. The six 
words were added to a paragraph which de- 
nied the Court Jurisdiction over strictly do- 
mestic affairs. The wording first read: “Dis- 
putes with regard to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States.“ Senator Connally's 
amendment or reservation, as it is sometimes 


known, added these six words to that lan- 


guage: “as determined by the United States.” 

There are those who see these words as 
a restriction on the World Court and upon 
hopes for peace they think will come through 
a higher“ government. But others see them 
as a safeguard to the Constitution, which 
lays upon our own Federal Government, 
through the Congress, restrictions that safe- 
guard individual freedoms. Without such 
restrictions on government, rights are mean- 
ingless. Without the six words, all manner 
of nations could decide that a domestic issue 
was not our business but theirs, and all 
manner of harassments could be created by 
our enemies. 

Tom Connally labored so long in the field 
of foreign relations for his Presidents that 
he lost touch at home. He did not run for 
election again in the early 1950’s. He died 
the other day at 86, almost overlooked in 
this generation’s cut and thrust of world 
affairs. 

Yet the advice of his days of power still 
guide us in our conduct of world affairs. 
He spoke of the necessity of sovereignty and 
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of the necessity to control our own affairs. . 
Six words, sometimes held to scorn by those 
who seek the best of all possible worlds in 
the illusion of world government, mark his 
passage across the world stage: “as deter- 
mined by the United States.“ They are 
words of advice we will discard at our peril. 


An Intolerable Dilemma for the Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled “An Intolerable Dilemma 
for the Public Schools.” The editorial 
was published in the Arkansas Gazette 
on November 9, 1963. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

An INTOLERABLE DILEMMA FOR THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS 

The Little Rock School Board has run 
squarely up against what is an increasingly 
troublesome question in educational policy 
these days: To what extent can and should 
local schools cooperate in the specialized 
Federal aid programs that are available for 
education? The board was considering of- 
fering training at the vocational school for 
business machine operators, a program to 
be heavily subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

The essence of the problem reflected here is 
that, while the Congress has been unable to 
agree on a general aid to education bill, it 
has committed Federal funds to a wide 
variety of specified educational purposes. 
The Federal Government provides funds for 
vocational agriculture, for science equip- 
ment, for training of teachers In mathe- 
matics and science (to a lesser extent in 
other subjects), for school lunch programs 
and, ‘more recently, for vocational educa- 
tion, The number and variety of the special 
programs has been growing. 

Administrators at the public school level 
are facing problems now that the colleges 
have wrestled with since the days of World 
War II, Defense contracts have given many 
a college or university an artificial imbalance 
in curriculum: A physics department, for 
example, bloated by Federal support, side 
by side with a budget-starved English or 
history department: Feast and famine under 
the same ivy. The poor dean or president 
is at some loss to deal with a department 
head whose program draws special status 
from the Federal funds it brings the college- 

Now, the same pattern is imposing itself 
on the public schools. The vocational aid 
bill, laudable in its purposes, imposes on the 
Little Rock schools (as upon all others) an 
intolerable dilemma: Bend curriculum and 
local expenditures to obtain maximum Fed- 
eral funds, or undermine the purpose of the 
Federal programs. In a State where fiscal 
policy seems largely dictated by a determina- 
tion not to lose a single dollar of Federal 
matching funds (except the special bonus 
offered States banning billboards from the 
new interstate highways), the problem is 
especially severe. 

What is now emerging is a huge irony: 
Even as the Nation debates the dangers of 
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Federal control in a general aid-to-education 

; a more subtle, yet perhaps more severe 
Control is emerging. The Federal Govern- 
Ment is now greatly influencing, by offering 
ald for certain specified programs, the cur- 
Ticulum content, balance and quality at all 
educational levels. It is the same sort of 
Tule that State legislatures impose on the 
Schools when they require a long list of 
special courses such as State history, driver 


education or anticommunism, Whether it 


Comes from the legislatures or the Federal 
Congress, it is damaging to the larger pur- 
Poses of education. 

Senator J. W. Futuricnt and State Edu- 
Cation Commissioner Arch Ford have argued 
for a general education bill on the grounds 
that it would end this kind of control. With 
the comprehensive aid bill ensnared in the 
church-State controversy, such an argument 
has been largely academic. Pending the 
Tesolution of that issue, however, we would 
Suggest that the Congress needs to be more 
attentive than it has been to the cumulative 
implications these special programs are hav- 
ing for American schools. 


Reaction to Spending Is Widespread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
More and more evidence that Federal 
Spending has about exhausted the tax- 
Payers’ patience. 

It was interesting to read the com- 
Ments of the gentleman from Ohio, Con- 
8ressman HOMER ABELE, in the Sawyer 
News, in the First District of Kansas. 
In addition to pointing out needless 
Waste of taxpayers’ money, the writer, 
Mrs. Carl Terry, gives a suggestion for 

ting some of the foolishness by stat- 


If you don’t write at least four letters a 
Year to Congressmen, you aren't an informed, 
interested citizen of this good old U.S.A. 


Congressman ABELE is to be com- 
Mended for calling attention to a few 
of the many ridiculous examples of Fed- 
eral spending, his forthright attitude, 
&nd his consistent efforts for economy in 
Government and a reduction in need- 
less Federal spending, 

The Sawyer News, its editor and pub- 
lisher, Byron E. Blair, and the writer, 

Carl Terry, are believers in sound, 
Conservative government. It is a privi- 

e to represent those who will express 
their views and are also willing to sound 
the alarm. 

REACTION TO SPENDING Is WIDESPREAD 
(By Portia Terry) 

If you weer amused or disgusted at the 
Item in this column 2 weeks ago that gave 
the amount of money the Federal Govern- 
Ment had spent to find out the average size 
Of a man's rear and the pressure it exerts; 
let me add a few more items just as silly that 
Your tax money is being spent for. 

This list was made up by Representative 
Homer AsrLe, Republican, of Ohio, and if 
om doesn't boil your blood, man you need 


Let's spend 
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$17,500 for modification of alcohol pref- 
erence in rats. 

$15,200 for a study of society and demogra- 
phy in ancient Babylonia. 

$36,800 for the social behavior of ants. 

$2,100 for behavior patterns of the barren- 
ground caribou. 

$16,800 for social behavior of termites, 

$2,600 for communication signals in birds. 

$16,900 for revision of the classification of 
earthworms, 

$13,700 for social structure in Madgascar. 

$29,300 for mamual faema of the highlands 
of Ethiopia. 

$65,400 for behavior and ecology of the 
wandering albatross. 

Congressman ABELE is to be commended 
for having ferreted out these truly shocking 
instances of wild extravagance. Anyone who 
has ever attempted to plough through the 
voluminous, intricate, and coverup phrase- 
ology of the Federal budget knows that it 
really takes patience and expertise to spot 
the flagrant spending abuses. 

If you approve of your tax dollars being 
spent thusly. Do nothing. If you area poor 
struggling taxpayer like me, write Represen- 
tative ABELE and encourage this type of vig- 
Uance. 

If you don't write at least four letters a 
year to Congressmen, you aren't an informed, 
interested citizen of this good ole U.S.A. 


Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following citation 
conferred by Dr. L. H. Foster, president 
of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., 
on the occasion of the presentation of 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws to 
the Honorable James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the board of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp. at the university on October 
26, 1963: 

JAMES ALOYSIUS FARLEY 

He who would measure or practice the art 
of politics on its highest and most honorable 
level would do well to read the lines of your 
life. In them he would find inscribed a 
record of unremitting loyalty and energy 
placed in the service of the Nation through 
its political structure; a chronicle of 
efficiency coupled with unsurpassed organi- 
zątional skills; and the narrative of an 
enormous sense of political realism and 
practicality without which theoretical con- 
siderations seldom achieve substance. Suc- 
cess at the local level of politics in Stony 
Point, N.Y. led to swift advancement and 
recognition at the State level, in association 
with Gov. Alfred E. Smith, and this in turn 
to your long collaboration with Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. For each of these political 
genuises you were a font of astute counsel, 
resourceful trailblazing and solid inspiration. 
It was one of your greatest achievements— 
before, during, and after those dramatic 
years—that at no time did you vitiate with 
expediency your loyalty to or support of 
either man or party, nor did you ever com- 
promise your widely heralded integrity. It 
has been your creed to place party over men 
and to exalt Nation over party. You have 
at all times been a man renowned for deyo- 
tion to whatever organization you have 
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chosen to build, but at no time have you 
been an organization man. 

No less spectacular or sustained have been 
your successes in the world of business. 
From your earliest days, when you were a 
worker in the family business and a deyoted 
helper to your parents, to the chairmanship 
of the board of the Coca-Cola Export Corp., 
you haye evinced the same qualities that 
ensured success in the political arts—organ- 
izing abilities of the highest order, dependa- 
bility, and unquestioned honesty. 

In recognition of your many contributions 
to public life and to your distinguished 
possession of the private personal virtues, I 
take great pleasure in conferring upon you 
by authority of the board of trustees and our 
faculty, the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws, with all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereunto. 


Ohio Accepts the Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to the prevailing policy in Washington, 
the survival of our great Nation depends 
upon determined and vigorous action on 
the part of our citizens as individuals 
and upon enhancement of the free en- 
terprise system, rather than stifling it. 

Ohio has long recognized that the dig- 
nity of the individual and his self-re- 
liance provide the spring from which 
flows the incentive to greater produc- 
tivity and fuller employment. Ohioans 
do suffer from the “Puritan ethic” and 
do subscribe to the philosophy that prob- 
lems are better overcome if tackled at 
the local level. They readily see the fal- 
lacies of Federal handouts with accom- 
panying Federal controls. Ohioans do 
not subscribe to the philosophy that 
profit is a dirty word. But, to the con- 
trary, the recognize that profit makes for 
better performance, for better living 
conditions. Whether it is a large cor- 
poration trying to do better by the stock- 
holders or an office boy doing an extra 
special polishing job on the handle of the 
big front door, it is profit or the hope of 
profit that makes for quality in products 
and services—quality and progress. 

Those who today boast of being lib- 
erals operate on the theory that equality 
is more desirable than quality. They 
are not true liberals at all. There is 
nothing liberal about them. Rather, 
they would put everyone in a mold and 
the result, which has been proven over 
and over again, is that those individuals 
who are more ambitious, more able, more 
talented, are dragged down to the level 
of the rest. It just will not work. To 
put forth their best efforts, people must 
have incentive. Profit provides that in- 
centive. 

Accepting this challenge that it is the 
free enterprise system with its promise 
of profits and the dignity and self-reli- 
ance of the individual that makes this 
Nation great, the State of Ohio, under 
the leadership of a Republican adminis- 
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tration, has set about to put its fiscal 
house in order and make the State at- 
tractive to new industry. Under this 
leadership, the State is operating on a 
balanced budget and has made arrange- 
ment for payment of obligations in- 
curred by the previous administration, 
yet still providing the essential services 
to its people. 

Mr. Speaker, under this leadership, 
Ohio has added still more proof of its 
sensitivity to its peoples’ wants and its 
responsiveness to the problems of indus- 
try by overwhelmingly voting a $250 
million bond issue to provide the neces- 
sary scientists, physicists, chemists, and 
trained personnel to meet the needs of 
industry, and to provide the necessary 
training to its citizens to help ward off 
unemployment. This was all done, Mr. 
Speaker, without increasing taxes, but 
instead, will have the effect of reducing 
production costs by eliminating welfare 
payments and unemployment costs. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the story of Ohio 
and how it proposes to meet the problems 
of the future. In support of this state- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, I submit for the 
Recorp a recent advertisement that ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of 
Thursday, November 7, 1963. Iam proud 
to include this advertisement in my re- 
marks, and call my colleagues’ attention 
to it as continuing proof of the attitude 
of the people of Ohio: 

Onto Vorep ror You TUESDAY 

Voted for you in a big way. Voted to give 
you the physicists and chemists, mathema- 
ticlans and metallurgists that you as a new 
or expanding Ohio industry will need. Voted 
to make possible 11 technical institutes capa- 
ble of turning out 10,000 crack technicians 
a year. Voted to expand Ohio’s supply of 
college-trained men and women to meet the 

needs of this growing industrial 
State. 


You see, there’s a new attitude in Ohio 
these days, a spirit that says “profit Is not a 
dirty word.” And one more proof was added 
to the growing body of evidence to this 
effect Tuesday. This was the day Ohio voted 
through a bond issue designating that $175 
million be spent for classrooms and labora- 
tories for Ohio's already excellent State- 
supported colleges and universities. This 
expanded school system, working under the 
guidance of Ohio's new board of regents, 
intends to be fully responsive to the needs 
of industry. 

For instance, if you're involved with ion 
engines and the more exotic aspects of this 
space-age economy, you can look to Ohio 
for the theoretical scientists who will push 
your company’s future further starward. 
If, on the other hand, your profit comes 
from metals or plastics or foodstuffs, you'll 
be interested to know that Ohio will be 
graduating not just Ph. D.'s in astrophysics, 
but people who can turn willing and crea- 
tive minds to practical and applied research; 
trained people to meet the needs of indus- 
try. That's what we have in mind as a return 
on this $175 million. 

There are two good reasons: first, Ohio 
wants to be as attractive to new and expand- 
ing industry as the efforts of State govern- 
ment and the concerted action of its citizens 
can make it. Second, we're determined to 
give Ohloans marketable skills that will 
eliminate future unemployment crises before 
they happen. And this, of course, means 
less of a drain on the State (and eventually 
your corporate pocketbook) in terms of wel- 
fare handouts. 

One more important point. None of this 
$175 million will come from increased taxes. 
Qhio neither plans nor needs additional 
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taxes. The $175 million is part of a $250 
million bond issue supported by continuing 
a simple penny-a-pack tax on cigarettes 
sold in Ohio, a tax first voted into existence 
in 1955 for similar higher education capital 
improvement purposes. We think this kind 
of financing goes a long way toward creating 
a business climate in which you can make a 
profit. 

You see, Ohio Is gearing itself to become 
the Union's No. 1 industrial State—a State 
sensitive to its people's wants, responsive 
to the problems of industry, and so confident 
about tomorrow that it's planning now for 
the needs of companies who will someday 
move or expand here. 

Maybe you should be one of them 

For details, write George E. Wilson, 
Director, Development Department, the State 
House, Columbus, Ohio, or call collect: 614- 
224-1370. 

“Profit” is not a dirty word in Ohio, 


Eulogy to Indian Creek Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, last 
September the Indian Creek Church and 
burial ground was rededicated. Located 
in southwestern Butler County, in my 
district, this is the oldest church in the 
county and it had fallen into a bad state 
of disrepair. The restoration of the 
church and burial grounds was led by the 
Historical Society and the Butler County 
Park Board and was culminated in the 
rededication ceremony. 

At the conclusion of the rededica- 
tion service held on September 8, 1963, 
Dr. Bernie Smith, pastor, Fellowship 
Chapel, delivered the eulogy. It was so 
well received and caused so much favor- 
able comment that I feel it will be of 
general interest. Here is the eulogy as 
printed in the October 6 issue of the 
Sunday Sentinel, a local newspaper serv- 
ing Hamilton, Fairfield, and Butler 
Counties. 

EULOGY TO INDIAN CREEK CHURCH, DELIVERED 
AT THE CONCLUSION OF THE REDEDICATION 
SERVICE HELD SEPTEMBER 8, 1963, py Dr. 
BERNIE SMITH, PASTOR, FELLOWSHIP CHAPEL 
We have met today on hallowed ground. 

About us are the footprints of faith. Before 
us is a church—a monument of pioneer faith 
in the hearts of men and women who found 
the spiritual antibiotic for the bacteria of 
doubt. This church gave them inner 
strength to meet the outer strain. As they 
made their way here, the Sabbath was free 
from toil and care and brought to them 
spiritual refreshment. 

They who worshipped here knew not of 
atomic power, but they had atomic faith. 
As they sat in these pews they knew not of 
appalling conditions or apparent catastro- 
phe—but an appealing Christ. This church 
meant as much to them as did the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness to the children of 
Israel or the Temple of Solomon. Here they 
learned what held the world together—not 
how to blow it to pieces. Here they learned 
the alphabet of life—not the alphabet of 
death. 

Pioneer preaching in this pulpit was popu- 
lar with the populace. Here they were told 
that they could not climb to heaven on a 
spider web, but they needed the sterner stuff 
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called faith. The fact that they raised this 
church in the wilderness proved that faith 
is what miracles are made of. 

Let us paraphrase the words of one who 
has traveled that brief journey from the 
womb to the tomb—one whose stature still 
stands as a mountain peak above a prairie— 
one who was born only 1 year before this 
church was organized—Abraham Lincoln. 

Sevenscore and 13 years ago there was 
built in Relly Township a church, which was 
dedicated to the proposition that all people 
need to know our Heavenly Father. 

Now we are engaged in a service to honor 
those pioneers who, by their faith, proved 
that any Individual so reared and so dedi- 
cated will forever endure. 

We are met on that sacred soll where they 
sang hymns and prayed unto God, 

We have come to honor them and their 
church. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense, we cannot honor, 
we cannot eulogize, we cannot properly speak 
of so great a cause and so great a faith. 

The example of faith they instilled in 
hearts, living, and dead, has honored them 
far above our poor power to add or detract. 

The world will little note nor long remem- 
ber what we say here, but may it never for- 
get what they did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
these spiritual pioneers so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us; that 
from these honored dead, we take increased 
consecration to our Christ, for whom they 
gave the last full measure of devotion. 

And that we be here well assured that 
these pioneers did not live nor die in vain, 
and highly resolve that this church shall in- 
spire all churches, and that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of true 
Christian religion, and that consecration of 
the people, dedication by the people, and in- 
spiration for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 


Behind the Headlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
yesterday I had inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the Au- 
gusta Chronicle-Herald of Augusta, Ga., 
dated November 3, 1963, reporting on a 
recent Communist Party strategy con- 
ference in New York City. Today my 
attention has been called to another re- 
port on this meeting in the form of a 
report written by Mr. Paul Harvey, the 
distinguished news columnist and broad- 
caster. This column was printed in a 
recent issue of a Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this column printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEHIND THE HEADLINES 
(By Paul Harvey) 

Communist conspirators in the United 
States have held a major strategy conference? 
in New York City. 

Their national executive committee de- 
creed that Communists in the United States 
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Must further aggravate race restlessness, that 
Communists must “take advantage of the 
Negroes’ angry mood.” 

National secretary, Benjamin Davis, out- 
lined recommendations for a “more militant” 
septa set in the civil rights struggle. 

His recommendations unanimously accepted 
by all present were: 

1. Refusal to pay State and local taxes. 

2. The organizing of general work stop- 
pages, 

3. Disruption of all transportation to Bir- 
Mingham, Ala., by sitdowns in railroad sta- 
tions, on the highways, and on airport 
runways. 

4. Continuous telephone calis in order to 
tie up communications lines and thus iso- 
late Birmingham. 

Davis said (and what he said, approved 

the executive committee, became the 
"Party line” which all Communists in the 
United States are to follow) that Commu- 
nists must sponsor continued mass activity, 
Must urge the Negro people to continue to 
take to the streets, must continue to “lead 
Negro leaders.” 

Davis said that Negro organizations need 
& catalyst to hold them together and that the 
“Communist Party must infiltrate all the 
Organizations within the Negro movement” 
Particularly in the South. 

General secretary of the conspiracy, Gus 
Hall, observed: 

“There are 20 million Negroes and count- 
less white persons who will not accept prom- 
ises and want action now. 

He said directing and participating in the 
Negro struggle must now get priority over 
all other Communist objectives in the United 
States, “ahead of the economic struggle and 
the regrouping of peace forces.” 

Gil Green called the present. Negro moye- 
Ment the handle which will “open the door 
for the Communist Party, if we grasp It.“ 

He said the Communists must plan care- 
fully how to cash in on the civil rights rest- 

ess, not just ride with it. 

National committeeman Antol Krchmarek 
Urged linking the trade union movement 
With the Negro movement. 

Irving Potash, labor secretary for the 
Communists, urged agitation to give priori- 
ties to Negroes in the hiring of new 
employees. 

It was obvious to the undercover observer 
who was present and supplied me with the 
minutes“ of that last meeting—as it must 
Row be clear to responsible members of the 
Negro community—that the Communists’ 
Objective is not the “civil rights” of the 
Negro. 

Rather, the Reds in our midst, as they 
traditionally always have, will seize upon this 
Social restlessness, aggravate it, encourage 
differences, disrupt domestic tranquil- 
ity. eee 

And otherwise seek the ultimate enslave- 
Ment of us all. 


Gen. John R. Hodge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with deep regret that I 
learned of the death of one of our great 
World War II combat heroes, Gen. John 
R. Hodge. I had the pleasure to know 
General Hodge while serving on active 
duty and knew him as a possessor of all 
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of the soldierly qualities as well as those 
of the statesman. 

After World War II he was the first 
U.S. field commander in Korea and a 
real expert in the terrain and politics of 
this country. His forthright stand in 
defense of American principles, policies, 
and ideals probably cost him the com- 
mand of the 8th Army in 1950 when U.S. 
Forces first entered the battle. It is sig- 
nificant to note here that we did not-use 
our best and most experienced ground 
commander with a detailed knowledge of 
the terrain and enemy because of a dis- 
agreement 2 years previously with the 
Korean President—and a parallel situa- 
tion seems to be developing in Vietnam 
at the present time with another great 
American soldier. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an arti- 
cle from the New York Times of Novem- 
ber 13 concerning Gen. John R. Hodge: 
Gen. JOHN R. Hopce Dres at 70; A LEADER IN 

Paciric CAMPAIGNS—WoRLD War II Com- 

MANDER Was WOUNDED IN SOLOMONS WHILE 

DIRECTING Troops 


Wasuincton, November 12.—Gen. John R. 
Hodge, a leader of the Pacific fighting in 
World War II, died today in Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, where he had been a patient 
since last Wednesday. He was 70 years old. 

General Hodge, who retired in 1953, had 
made his home at Fayetteville, N.C. 

He will be buried with honors tomorrow 
at 3 p.m. at Arlington National Cemetery. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. Lydia 
Parsons Hodge; a daughter, Mrs. E. Cody Hall 
of Anniston, Ala., and three grandchildren, 
John, Randy, and Mary Hall. 


HANDLED DIFFICULT TASK 


Frequently called the Patton of the Pa- 
cific in news dispatches during World War II, 
General Hodge handled some of the Army's 
most difficult assignments against the Jap- 
anese. He was assistant commander of the 
25th Division, which relieved the Marines on 
Guadalcanal and consolidated the American 
hold on that island. 

A stocky, vigorous commander, General 
Hodge preferred to go close to the frontlines 
to keep in touch with the action. As a re- 
sult, he was wounded during a Japanese 
counterattack around the Bougainville air- 
fields in the Solomon Islands. 

During the fighting on Leyte, in the Philip- 
pines, General Hodge was sleeping in a fox- 
hole inside a tent when a Japanese bomb hit 
a nearby ammunition dump. A shell frag- 
ment tore a hole in the tent, but he was not 
injured. 

While on Leyte, he used to fly in a small 
observation plane almost daily over the Jap- 
anese lines. Although the plane was hit 
several times by enemy fire, General Hodge 
was never wounded. He received the Air 
Medal after the war for having participated 
in these reconnaissance missions. 

John Reed Hodge came of a military life 
by choice. He was born at Golconda, Ill., 
on June 12, 1893. His early interests were 
directed towards a career in teaching, and 
at the age of 19 he entered Southern Illinois 
Teachers College, where he studied for a year. 

In May 1917, after having attended the 
University of Illinois for a brief period, he 
went to the Army Officers’ Training School 
at Fort Sheridan, Ill. He was commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the infantry reserve 
and joined a unit at Gettysburg, Pa. 

IN ACTION IN WORLD WAR I 


The next February he was sent overseas 
to France, where he participated in action 
at St. Mihiel and in the Meuse-Argonne 
drive. He was named a first lieutenant when 
the war ended. After returning to the 
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United States and serving at several military 
camps, he was promoted to captain. In 
October 1921, he joined the faculty of 
Mississippi A. & M. College as professor of 
military science and tactics. 

General Hodge began an intensive ad- 
vanced training program in April 1932, which 
led to his studying at many of the leading 
Army staff schools. He spent a year at the 
Army War College in Washington before be- 
coming a major, Then he was sent to the 
Air Corps Tactical School at Maxwell Field, 
Ala. 

For 5 years, General Hodge worked on the 
War Department’s General Staff developing 
military plans in case the United States 
should be drawn into a European war. Dur- 
ing this period, he was promoted to lieu- 
tenant colonel, 

But with the entry of the United States 
into World War II after the attack on Pear! 
Harbor, General Hodge became Chief of Staff 
of the 7th Army Corps, destined to serve 
in the Pacific. 

In July 1943, General Hodge, then a major 
general, succeeded to the command of a 
division that had been in continuous action 
against the Japanese in New Georgia for 30 
days and had suffered heavy casualties. 
Under his direction the division began a new 
drive that proved successful. 


DECORATED FOR LEADERSHIP 


General Hodge received the Distinguished 
Service Medal for this offensive. The cita- 
tion noted that he had “inspired his troops 
by his constant presence at the front and 
was primarily responsible for the forward 
drive of the division which brought the 
entire operation to a successful conclusion.” 

General Hodge then assumed command of 
the Americal Division, which was assigned 
to hold off the Japanese on New Caledonia. 
The only American division organized over- 
seas in the Pacific, it was officially dis- 
tinguished by name instead of number, ` 
Americal being a combination of America 
and Caledonia. 

With the end of the war, General Hodge 
was named head of the occupation forces in 
South Korea. He served there until it be- 
came a republic in 1948. Friction between 
General Hodge and Dr. Syngman Rhee, first 
President of the Republic, led to the gen- 
eral's recall to Washington. 

After his return to the United States, he 
served at various posts until President Harry 


S. Truman named him Chief of the Army 


Field Forces on June 11, 1952. He held this 
post until his retirement the next year. 

Not socially inclined, General Hodge pre- 
ferred to spend his evenings working or read- 
ing. He liked to rise at 6:30 a.m. every day 
anc begin tackling the paperwork that was 
always before him. He managed to keep 
his 2 5 open to callers, no matter what their 
rank. 

In addition to the Air Medal, General 
Hodge held the Legion of Merit, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal with two clusters, 
the Navy Distinguished Service Medal, and 
the Purple Heart. 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth—Part VII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include part VII 


of a series appearing in the September 
14, 1963, issue of Human Events contain- 
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ing a review of Victor Lasky’s book 

“J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth”: 

KENNEDY BEGAN PRESIDENTIAL DRIVE LIKE 
TRUE SON or CoNFevrracr—Parr VII 

It was amid the debris of Stevenson's elec- 
toral disaster that John Kennedy launched 
his own drive for the presidency. He had 
good reason to lift his eyes, as he put it, 
“from the VP to the P.” For when the Sen- 
ete convened in January 1957, he returned 
as one of the Nation's better-known political 
figures. 

In 1957 Kennedy made some 150 appear- 
ances throughout the country. And he was 
spending a good deal of time in the South 
where his close convention loss to Estes Ke- 
fauver had made him a hero, Before the 
year was out Kennedy had become known as 
“Dixie's favorite Yankee.” 

“Southerners were damned nice to me at 
the convention,” Kennedy told columnist 
Bob Considine. “And before that and ever 
since, I couldn't ask to meet finer, higher- 
minded people than I met speaking recently 
in Virginia, Georgia, and Louisiana.” 

Kennedy had become so popular below the 
Mason-Dixon line that in December 1957 the 
Christian Science Monitor's Bicknell Eu- 
banks was able to report “a growing feeling 
throughout the region that the Bay Stater 
to head a third party in 


explosive situation. 
Only when pressed would he uphold— 
“without applauding,” as the AP put it— 


` the Supreme Court decision on school deseg- 


regation. 

“Whether we favor the decision or oppose 
it,” he said in November 1957, it is going to 
be carried out. It is the law of the land; 
there is no appeal from it.” (Aside from its 
noticeable restraint, the statement was not 
entirely accurate. The fact was—law of the 
land or not—the decision, in its specific ap- 
plications, was being appealed.) 

On the eve of his arrival to address a Demo- 
cratic dinner in Jackson, Miss., the Republi- 
can State chairman challenged Kennedy to 
state how he felt about Little Rock. 

The next night, Kennedy found 1,500 
pair of eyes staring at him expectantly. 
“I have no hesitancy,” he said, “in telling 
the Republican State chairman the same 
thing I have said in my own city of Boston— 
that I accept the Supreme Court decision as 
the supreme law of the land. I know we do 
not ali agree on that issue—but I think most 
of us do agree on the necessity to uphold 
law and order in every part of the land.” 

No response from the audience, 

Then Kennedy attacked: “And now I chal- 
lenge the Republican chairman to tell us 
where he stands on Eisenhower and Nixon.” 

The remark, probably the non sequitur of 
the year, brought down the house. And his 
audience let loose with rebel yells when 
Kennedy observed that the then GOP Na- 
tional Chairman Meade Alcorn bore the same 
name as one of Mississippi's more unpopular 
Reconstruction Governors. For this remark- 
able display of erudition, Kennedy then and 
there won the presidential blessings of Gov. 
James Coleman. 

In 1958 Governor Coleman again endorsed 
Kennedy for the presidency. “The South 
likes Kennedy,” he declared at the Southern 
Governors’ Conference. And judging from 
what others were saying about Kennedy at 
the conference, the Associated Press re- 
ported: “You would think that he was Dixie- 
born, a descendant of Robert E. Lee and a 
man who eats hominy grits and corn pone 
three times a day.” 

Just as Kennedy’s cuddly relations with 
southern segregationists would tarnish his 
liberal image in years to come, so has the 
Kennedy profile suffered from his refusal to 
turn his back on Joe McCarthy. 
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The trouble with writing a book like 
“Profiles in Courage” was that it opened up 
the whole subject of Kennedy’s own courage. 

The test was over McCarthyism. And 
how Kennedy faced this test demonstrated 
much about his character, integrity, respon- 
siveness and—as Eleanor Roosevelt put it— 
his “convictions,” and—as Westbrook Pegler 
put it—his moral courage.” Or as Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., put it, “Kennedy's misfor- 
tune was that, by writing the book, he invited 
particular attention to his own circumspec- 
tion In the McCarthy period.” 

But the test was also one for Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., and his fellow liberals. And 
most of them failed it as badly as did Jack 
Kennedy. 

For among liberals, the one thing that had 
long separated the good guys from the bad 
guys was the issue posed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. To the Schlesingers et al. 
this was the unbridgeable gulf, Anyone who 
refused to make known his unequivocal 
hatred of McCarthyism, or to speak of the 
“unspeakable” McCarthy in any terms other 
than those of total abuse, was automatically 
declared persona non grata. 

There could be no exception. 

Yet an exception was made in the case of 
Jack Kennedy, even though he refused to 
utter the ritualistic phrases condemning 
McCarthyism. And in making the exception, 
the liberais brought into question their own 
principles. 

Perhaps the answer can be found in the 
historic words uttered by Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., in Harvard Yard in March 1960: "I guess 
I'm nostalgically for Stevenson, ideologically 
for Humphrey and realistically for Kennedy,” 
and quickly added that he would gladly work 
for “any two-legged liberal mammal who 
might beat Nixon.” 

The liberals, in other words, were quite 
willing to swallow John Kennedy—Mc- 
Carthyism and all—in the name of beating 
Nixon at all costs. 


WHY THIS NIXONPHOBIA? 


But why were the liberals so emotionally— 
and, at times, so irrationally—opposed to 
Nixon in the first place? The usual reason 
given was Nixon’s conduct in the 1950 Senate 
race against Helen Gahagan Douglas in Cali- 
fornia. 

It was indeed a rough çampaign on both 
sides; but not as rough as the mythmakers 
have made it out to be, particularly when 
com: with Kennedy’s tactics against 
Hubert Humphrey in the 1960 presidential 
primaries. 

the most horrendous version of 
the Nixon-Douglas contest to be true, why 
did Schlesinger, in his campaign book, 50 

sly concede that l'afaire Doug- 
las was perhaps not “germane to whether 
[Nixon] should be elected president?” 

Was it because Jack Kennedy himself had 
made a substantial contribution to Nixon 
in the 1950 campaign? Was it because Ken- 
nedy had announced at Harvard how “per- 
sonally happy” he was that Mrs. Douglas 
had been defeated by Nixon because, as he 
then put it, she was “not the sort of person 
I like working with on committees’? _ 

RED-BAITING DAYS 

Anyway, it was opposing McCarthy, not 
Nixon, that required the courage Kennedy 
had written so eloquently about. And yet 
Kennedy was practicing McCarthyism long 
before Senator McCarthy established his own 
practice. 

As a young Congressman he had flalled the 
Truman administration for the “sellout” 
of China to the Communists. He had de- 
manded that the White House “search out 
and spotlight” those responsible for the 
tragedy, “the diplomats and their advisers.” 
And he himself spotlighted Professors Owen 
Lattimore and John K. Fairbank, This was 
a year before Senator McCarthy mentioned 
the gentlemen's names and also demanded 
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that their roles in the China debacle be 
proved. 

Despite liberal opposition, Kennedy sup- 
ported without criticism the activities and 
contempt citations of the much-abused 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
In 1950 he voted against statehood for Ha- 
wali. (The chief opposition had come from 
House Members who contended that Hawaii 
was in the grip of Harry Bridges and the 
Communists.) 

Indeed, Senator McCarthy, a most con- 
vivial soul, had been on friendly terms with 
the entire Kennedy family. He was a fre- 
quent visitor to Hyannis Port, where in more 
recent years Kennedy had entertained such 
liberal worthies as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and John Kenneth Galbraith. 

And who could ever forget the spectacle 
of Senators Kennedy and McCarthy playing 
a on the lawn overlooking the Atlan- 

c 

These days it takes a long reach of memory 
to recall that Robert F. Kennedy first came 
to national attention as a lawyer on Mc- 
Carthy’s staff, His chores included the in- 
vestigation of homosexuals in the State De- 
partment and a somewhat more celebrated 
probe into relations behind foreign shipping 
firms and the Chinese Communists, 


PULLS A GROMYKO 


Though it is a memory which he now 
would eagerly efface, the fact is Bobby was 
an impassioned McCarthyite. So much so 
that once he walked out of a dinner of the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce rather 
than listen to Edward R. Murrow deliver the 
major oration. 

This was in 1955 when Bobby was named 
by the chamber as 1 of the 10 outstand- 
ing young Americans of the year. Only after 
the TV personality concluded did Bobby re- 
turn to his seat, telling all within earshot 
he had no use for the blankety-blank Mur- 
row, after what he had done to his good 
friend Joe McCarthy. 

McCarthy's best friend in the- family was 
the head of the clan, Joseph P. Kennedy, to 
whom—unlike his sons—the claims of 
friendship invariably took precedence over 
caution. 

“In case there is any question in your 
mind,” he told one interviewer, I like Joe 
McCarthy. I always liked him. I would 
see him when I went down to Washington 
and when he was visiting in Palm Beach 
he'd come around to my house for a drink; 
I invited him to Cape Cod.“ 

Why had he liked McCarthy? 

“He was always pleasant; he was never a 
crab,” replied the Ambassador. “If some- 
body was him, he never tried to cut 
his heart out. He never said that anybody 
was a stinker. He was a pleasant fellow. He 
went out on my boat one day and he almost 
drowned swimming behind it, but he never 
complained.” 

The moment of truth for Jack came on De- 
cember 2, 1954. That day the Senate voted 
to censure McCarthy. But Kennedy did not 
vote. He was in a New York hospital where 
he had undergone spinal surgery. The only 
other Senator unrecorded on the issue was 
Alexander Wiley, Wisconsin, who had the 
excuse of protocol. 

Nevertheless, Kennedy could have gone 
on record either for or against censure by 
pairing his vote with that of another absent 
colleague who held an opposite view. Even 
after returning to the Senate Kennedy re- 
fused to make known how he would have 
voted. 

“I was out in the hospital about 9 to 10 
months, and I had a bad year,” he explained 
on TV in mid-1956. “Now, if you can give 
me back that year, I will be glad to tell you 
how I would have voted.” 

But critics wondered why, if Kennedy was 
able to write a book, he could not have taken 
the trouble of recording his position on 
censure. 
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Address of Baltimore Mayor McKeldin 
Honoring Mrs. Mary Harrington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr, GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, for 
Many years a group of Baltimoreans 
which calls itself the East Baltimore 
Boys, because they were born and grew 
up in that section of Baltimore, has held 
an annual dinner to honor a former 
East Baltimorean, or someone who has 
done something outstanding for that 
area of the city. As far as I can remem- 
ber, the person so honored in the past 
has been a man. However, this year, in 
its wisdom, the group selected as East 
Baltimorean of the Year, Mrs. Mary 

m, for many years a super- 
visor and school principal in East Balti- 
More public schools, and one who has 
been very active in civic affairs in the 
city. At the dinner held last Wednes- 
day, Mayor Theodore McKeldin was 
Scheduled to bring greetings to Mrs. Har- 
rington. However, due to an illness 
Which confined him to the hospital, his 
remarks were delivered by the president 
of the Baltimore City Council, Thomas 
D'Alesandro III. The chairman and co- 
Chairmen of the dinner were Reuben H. 
Levenson, Frank G. Roberts, and Chris- 
tian P. Sorensen, respectively. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
Marks, I wish to place in the Recorp the 
address of Mayor McKeldin, prepared for 
that occasion: 7 

I greatly regret that doctor's orders pre- 
vent me from attending the annual dinner 
ot the East Baltimore Boys for it is always 
à delightful occasion; But on this evening 
my regret is doubled because honor is being 
Paid to a woman with a distinguished record 
in the public school system, and I regard 
the teachers as our first line of defense 
Against barbarism; finally, my r@gret is mul- 
tiplied again because this particular teacher 
is married to a man who also has a dis- 
tinguished record in public service. It is 
Unusual indeed to find a couple who in dif- 
ferent ways have served the people of Balti- 
More so well. 

Mrs. Mary Harrington, a product of the 
Maryland institute, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and Pennsylvania State College, is 
more than merely a schoolmistress, more 
than a supervisor and principal, although as 
the head successively of schools 82, 51, and 
2 for 25 years, it is as a principal that most 
People know her. But as a member of the 
Women of Civitan, she has been active in 
civic work apart from the school system; 
and as a member of the advisory board of 
St. Francis and St. Elizabeth school for chil- 

-dren with mental retardation, she has as- 
sisted the advance of educational science in 
a most dificult field. 

It is a pleasure to remember that even as 
she is a teacher, but more than a teacher, so 
the man she married is a lawyer, but more 
than a lawyer. Burton Harrington, a prod- 
Uct of Loyola College and the University of 
Maryland Law School, in addition to his 
Practice of the law, has given distinguished 
Service to the public in many capacities: as 
Assistant attorney general of Maryland, as 
deputy U.S. attorney, as speaker of the 
house of delegates at Annapolis, as chair- 
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man of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee, and he is still serving as chief judge 
of the municipal court of Baltimore City. 

As I understand it, one of the chief objects 
of this annual gathering of the East Balti- 
more boys is to render honor to whom honor 
is due. Never, I feel sure, has that purpose 
been better served than it is tonight. But 
let me add that it is not only Mrs. Harring- 
ton and her husband who are being honored 
here. We honor ourselves when we pay 
tribute to those who deserve it; and I feel 
that we honor ourselves especially well when 
we express our admiration for people whose 
success in life has been not the accumula- 
tion of great wealth, or triumph in some 
contest against others, or in the attainment 
of personal glamour, but in unselfish devo- 
tion to the common good. 

I congratulate Mrs. Harrington on receiv- 
ing the sweetest of all praise, the praise of 
neighbors. For strangers can sometimes be 
deceived as to the value of one’s services, but 
the neighbors know, and their praise is praise 
indeed. But at the same time I congratu- 
late the East Baltimore boys on having 
chosen this woman to receive their honor; 
for to single out and bring to the attention 
of the world merit that too often is neglected 
and forgotten is itself a public service. For 
it causes others to remember that much of 
the finest work in the world is not rewarded 
by wealth and power, but by the respect and 
esteem of the intelligent and patriotic which 
is a garland more precious by far than the 
most glittering decoration awarded by kings. 


Business Committee Has Dual Objectives 
of Tax Reduction and Expenditure 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
position of the Business Commit- 
tee for Tax Reduction in 1963 has been 
frequently cited by the administration in 
support of its program to cut taxes, 
While the administration and press have 
played up the Business Committee's be- 
lief that a tax cut is desirable now, less 
attention has been paid to the commit- 
tee’s belief in firm Federal expenditure 
control. 

I am happy to see that the cochair- 
men, Stuart T. Saunders and Henry 
Ford II. have unmistakably linked the 
need for a tax cut with expenditure con- 
trol in a statement before the Senate 
Finance Committee on November 4. 

As Mr. Saunders said in his opening 
paragraph, speaking for himself and 
Henry Ford: 

We are here to support the dual goals of 
this organization—prompt, across-the-board 
tax reduction for individuals and corpora- 
tions, and restraint in Federal spending. 


Mr. Saunders went on to say that in 
order to obtain the benefits of tax re- 
duction: 

' Strict control of Federal expenditures and 
appropriations by both the executive and 
3 branches of Government is essen- 


He also pointed out that the execu- 
tive committee of his organization on 
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May 28 called for a reduction in the 
1964 budget and said that it “believes 
that there is no situation foreseeable 
which would necessarily require the 1965 
and 1966 budgets to increase over that 
proposed for 1964.” 

This precise statement of the Busi- 
ness Committee’s policy will, I hope, 
clear up once and for all the confusion 
that has been created by those who 
stress the committee’s desire for tax 
reduction and largely ignore its position 
on Federal spending. : 


Involvement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Reverend Richard B. Ko- 
zelka, minister of the Park Hill Congre- 
gational Church, Denver, Colo., delivered 
an excellent sermon on racial justice on 
October 27, 1963. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this sermon in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

INVOLVEMENT 


Some of you have been around some of our 
discussions in this church the past year 
about how to get more of our people more 
involved in the program of the church. 

I confess to you that this subject never 
comes up at planning conferences or dea- 
cons’ meetings, but what I think of the car- 
toon of the glamorous octopus with all her 
arms waving. Nearby is a male octopus and 
his male friend, which between the three of 
them makes a lot of arms waving. The male 
octopus is saying, “She’s lovely, but I don't 
want to get involved.” 

When we talk about the whole complex of 
issues which are comprised by the phrase 
“racial Justice” now, I have the sense that 
many persons among us are grateful that we 
are not, as they see it, involved as much as 
we might be. No one living in Park Hill or 

to this church could be under any 
delusion that the Issue of racial justice is 
one we can be completely apart from, but I 
have this sense about our involvement, an 
unspoken but fairly general viewpoint that 
might go this way: 

“Fortunately, we are not involved, in our 
church and neighborhood, in the more vio- 
lent expressions of the struggle for racial 
Justice. 

“No one has been slugged. 

“There haye been no riots. 

“We have not had a major split in the 
church about this. 

“No minister has been asked to > 

“We've had no major cancellations of sup- 


“We've had no church members in jail.” 

And then I think of the cartoon about 
the octopus: It's important but I don't 
want to get that much involved or get the 
church that much involved.” 

1. The fact is that we are very much in- 

volved in the more violent aspects of this 
issue, 
Every Sunday morning in this church we 
have given some money to voter registration 
programs and bail bonds for demonstrators 
because we have given to Our Christian World 
Mission, and part of that work includes these 
things. 
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We have suffered abuse in this cause. 
Every time someone says to you, “Do you still 
live in Park Hill? Aren't you planning to 
move soon?” you take some abuse, because 
you aren’t planning to move and see no need 
to. Every time someone says to me, “Your 
church is having such a hard time with this 
race thing.” I feel abused, because I don't 
happen to think we're having such a hard 
time with this “race thing”. 

We have in fact had a split in the church 
over this, and we have had cancellation of 
support. Some of those who hastened to 
Parkview Church in Aurora. Some of those 
who moved south (not all, but some), giving 
every plausible reason except the real one. 
This has not always been as overt as the note 
I received typed on the bottom of my own 
letter to all of you about this morning and 
our program, the note to the effect that this 
would be the authority to remove that par- 
icular family from our membership list, with 
a check attached to pay up their pledge 
account. 

We have suffered discrimination—for the 
we of this church now Includes both Negroes 
and whites, and no one can say we about 
this church without recognizing that we 
have experienced injustice In housing, we 
have been mistreated in social contacts, and 
we have marched in demonstrations. 

We have also gone to jail—that part of us 
which is at our Congregational College in 
Tougaloo, Miss. 

We have been dismissed from our pas- 
torates—that part of us which was in the 
ministry not in the South but in Illinois and 
Ohio, where one man in Ohlo was out be- 
cause he invited an African exchange student 
into his home, and another in the Chicago 
area was out because he suggested that the 
church extend a welcome to minority fam- 
illes in the heighborhood. (You may not 
feel this involvement as keenly as I do.) 

We have gone to the FBI, in the person of 
Truman Douglas of our board for homeland 
ministries and asked for help for abused 
students and faculty at our church-related 
colleges, and we have been turned down. 

We have been slugged and beaten in the 
persons from our board for homeland min- 
istries staff working with a citizenship-edu- 
cation program in Mississippl. 

This is we—not somebody else—not some- 
body we have no connection with or from 
whom we can disassociate ourselves. And 
again, we In this church as in this denomina- 
tion includes now both Negroes and whites, 
sO we are always on both sides of this strug- 
gle (and the sides don’t always line up ac- 
cording to color, but often according to 
conscience), 

2. Surely we do not need to hear again, in 
this place, any urging of the importance of 
this struggle. Surely we do not need to hear 
again what attitudes any Christian ought to 
have about this issue. Surely we can go be- 
yond first steps here, and stop en 
pros and cons, and talk about what part we 
shall have in this most important fact in 
this Nation in this century. 

This issue of racial justice will not work 
itself out automatically without our involve- 
ment, as if somehow—if we could just stay 
clear of it for a few years—it would be re- 
solved without any personal discomfort on 
our part. This will not happen this way. 

We are Involved now, and the question is 
how we shall make our contribution to this 
issue. Let me tell you something about how 
we are working even now toward a worth- 
while contribution: 

There are, as you know. many organiza- 
tions and many programs in both South and 
North. It would be impossible for any 
church to have a program entirely its own. 
How we make a contribution is by strength- 
ening positive programs of certain kinds. 

There are many groups in the South try- 
ing to encourage the registration of Negro 
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voters. We are a part of this—only a part, 
for even this is too big for us as one denomi- 
nation. But there are certain places in 
Georgia and Mississippi where we haye peo- 
ple, we have contacts, we have an access 
which permits us to give money and staff and 
counsel for this positive work of registering 
voters. 

For every incident of physical violence we 
hear about in the press, there are many 
others that go unreported. In most of these 
cases there is need for concern, for legal aid, 
for emotional support and, not infrequently, 
financial support. (It costs money to go to 
jail, whether you are gullty or not.) 

There are too many of these incidents for 
the United Church to mount a program to 
help all the victims. But we are stepping 
into situations where we have particular ac- 
cess: Where some students and faculty of 
one of our southern colleges were dragged 
from stools in a public lunchroom, thrown to 
the floor and kicked and beaten. (When the 
president of the college arrived at that lunch- 
room he found at least a dozen of the town's 
policemen standing on the sidewalk watch- 
ing the attack through the window.) 

We have heard much about the bombing 
in Birmingham; we haven’t heard of the 
other bombings, including two bombings of 
the home of Attorney Arthur Shores, a mem- 
ber of our church there and an officer of one 
of our national church boards. Where we 
have this kind of access we try to provide a 
community of support: spiritual, legal, fin- 
ancial, whatever we can do. 

In these and other ways we of this church 
are adding to the constructive forces at work. 
We did not just begin this in July when the 
General Synod created the special Commit- 
tee for Racial Justice now. The work had 
been going on before that. But the possible 
work has recently become such that it needs 
a group who will give it their special atten- 
tion on our behalf, and will be able to do 
more than regular budgets allow. 

Now, I know that most of us didn’t plan a 
special offering of this kind in our finances 
for this month. Our church didn't plan, 6 
months ago, to enter this kind of an appeal 
to underwrite this additional program. 

In the same way, some of us didn’t plan 
to go to jail this year, or lose our jobs this 
year, or get slugged this year, or get involved 
this year. Arthur Shores didn’t plan to have 
his home bombed this year. Edward King 
didn't plan to be beaten up at a lunch coun- 
ter this year. Southern Union College didn't 
plan to lose some essential support from its 
community this year. 

3. Neither did the people of Israel plan 
to hear from God what Amos said to them 
about the day of the Lord for which they had 
been waiting and praying. 

They had thought that when the Lord 
spoke, it would surely be a word of approval 
for their faithfulness in worship, a word of 
commendation for their generosity in sacri- 
fice, a pat on the back for their discipleship 
in the holy days. But what they heard, if 
we can bring it up to date, was— 

“Why would you have the day of the Lord? 
I hate, I despise your meetings and resolu- 
tions, and I take no delight in your cultural 
improvement programs, Even though you 
offer me your time-and-talent cards and 
your monthly board meetings I will not ac- 
cept them, and the distribution of your sur- 
plus income I will not look upon. Take away 
from me the noise of your comfortable 
churches; to the melody of your pious dis- 
cussions I will not listen. But let justice roll 
down like waters, and righteousness like an 
ever-flowing stream.” 

In spite of the differences of personality 
and point-of-view among us here (and some 
of those differences are valid), I think we all 
know what God says about justice and right- 
eousness and reconciliation where there is 
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now injustice and unrighteousness and an- 
tagonism. 

We may be trying to avoid what he says, 
or delay acting on what he says, or excuse 
ourselves from becoming directly involved in 
what he says. But I think we know what he 
Says to us as citizens of this Nation and as 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

The New York Times writes: 

“The real issue is not whether the Negro, 
as a Negro, has certain rights and privileges. 
It is whether any citizen, of any race or any 
creed, can be deprived of such rights and 
privileges. The question must not be wheth- 
er group recognizable in color, features, or 
culture has its rights as a group. No, the 
“question is whether any American individual, 
regardless of color, features, or culture, is 
deprived of his rights as an American. 

“If the individual has all the rights and 
privileges due him under the laws and the 
Constitution, we need not worry about 
groups and masses. We are all Americans. 
Tf all Americans are not free, then not one 
of us is safe. In this principle we are all 
allles and friends, all of the same color, all 
of the same religion, all of the same race.” 

What Paul is saying, in this passage to the 
church in Galatia with all its analogies of 
law and faith and children and heirs, is that 
at one time we were all involved with the 
willfulness and immaturity and having to 
be managed which separate mankind into 
differerrt races, different cultures, different 
conditions of servitude. 

This is true. At one time we were iden- 
tified, through our history and our grand- 
parents, with slave or free, Negro or white, 
ingroup or outgroup, native or immigrant, 
rulers or ruled. But we are no longer s0 
identified, except residually as my name 
identifies me as former immigrant and some- 
one else's color identifies him as former slave. 

For we are now involved with Christ. We 
are identified with Christ. We are what we 
are because of Christ. 

We are no longer children, whose best bet 
is to make excuses for themselves and wait 
to see if some adult will make them do what 
they ought to do. We are now sons of God 
by His act in Jesus Christ. He has claimed 
us, and we have responded to that claim. 

Let us then live accordingly: 

With risk, where it involves risk—and it 
will, 

With cost, where it involves cost—and it 
will. 

With obedience, where it involves obedi- 
ence—and it does. 

With courage—for it does involve courage. 

Let us pray: Almighty God, who hast made 
us the persons we are because a man died on 
the cross, we remember before Thee those 
joined with us in the community of suffer- 
ing and grace. 

Heal those who are wounded by injustice, 
yao have lived with indignity and oppres- 

on. 

Strengthen those who seek to balance in 
themselves the demands of love and justice. 
the tensions of retaining orderliness and 
seeking wholeness. 

Sustain with Thy spirit those who suffer ` 
for righteousness’ sake. 

Forgive the weakness of spirit in those who 
seek rather to fiee than to struggle, rather 
to criticize than to build, rather to withdraw 
than to risk. 

Deliver those whose conscience is in con- 
flict and who must break free of themselves 
in order to be wholly themselves. 

Renew our own discipleship. 

Accept our gifts of hand and heart and 
mind. 

Unite us in the company of the committed 
and in the convictions that it is always the 
right time to do right, that justice too long 
delayed is justice denied, that Thy kingdom 
and Thy righteousness are the first goal of 
life and the sole source of peace, Amen. 


1963 
Civil Rights Advocates or Revolutionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a favorite 
Pasttime of today’s liberals is to warn 
against the “extremists on the right” 
and to rail against those who believe in 
constitutional government as dangerous 
enemies of the United States. These 
Same liberals are strangely silent about 


the extremists on the left. In fact, some 


of those who are openly advocating revo- 
lution in America and openly praising 
Communist goals are looked upon with 
respect and cast as heroes by some of 
Our national leaders. 

Perhaps it is time, Mr. Speaker, to de- 
cide just who are the enemies of the 
United States. Are they the people who 
are proud of our American heritage, who 
believe in the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution, who advocate a government of 
law, not of men, who support capitalism, 
Private initiative and the right to private 
Property? Or are the enemies those who 

American virtues and look to the 
Soviet Union for inspiration, who preach 
disobedience of law, who ridicule Ameri- 
Can motives, who preach hate against 
Our most sacerd institutions and who call 
for whatever extreme measures it may 

to overthrow and demolish our sys- 
tem of society? 

An interesting discussion of the ex- 

ts on the left, including two who 
Are prominent in the so-called civil 
Tights fight, Bayard Rustin and James 
Baldwin, is given by Ken Thompson, 
editorial writer for the Dallas Morning 

ews. 

The article follows: 

Ricuts GROUP Has EXTREMISTS 

(By Ken Thompson) 

Anyone who would like to have a better 
idea of what some of the more militant civil 
Tights leaders are planning and thinking 
Could profit by picking up a copy of monthly 
Magazine published in New York called 
Liberation. Its editor is Bayard Rustin, 
leader of the August Negro march on 
Washington. 

Though the magazine's first concern is 
With civil rights, its interest is by no means 

ted to this field. Its editorial board is 
Sprinkled with the names of pacifists, world 
federalists and leftwing fanatics, 

In the October issue, an editorial demands 

on of Red China to the United Na- 
tions, and bemoans the fact that some 

Deaceworkers” are ganging up against 

China in the much-ballyhooed Sino-Sovlet 
Split, Another editorial sobs about the re- 
dent overthrow of Red-leaning President 
Juan Bosch in the Dominican Republic. A 
news item notes that the magazine joined 
hands with the Catholic Worker and the War 
League to demonstrate in New York 

against U.S. support of South Vietnam. At 
the back of the magazine appears a letter 
from one of Liberation’s avid readers blam- 

& the Western countries for the danger of 
War and maintaining that Russia and China 
are in favor of disarmament and peace while 

© United States is not. The letter writer 
Was England's Lord Bertrand Russell. 

1 Do these items sound like strange entries 
n a magazine devoted to the civil rights 
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cause? Perhaps it is because some strange 
people have attached themselves to that 
cause. 

On the civil rights question are two main 
articles in the October issue of Liberation. 
One, “The Meaning of the March on Wash- 
ington,” is by Bayard Rustin, and the other, 
“We Can Change the Country,” is by James 
Baldwin. 

Rustin writes that the Washington march 
“forced people to see the necessity for masses 
in the street. It pointed the way to massive 
civil disobedience.” This theme is becoming 
more popular with Negro leaders who have 
become impatient with carrying their battle 
to the courts and Congress, but few are as 
brazen in their advocacy of lawlessness as 
Rustin. 

“Our need.“ he writes, “is to exert our own 
power, and the main power we have is the 
power of our black bodies. We need to use 
these bodies to create a stiuation in which 
society cannot function without yielding to 
our just demands. We need to make things 
unworkable. We need to go into the streets 
over the country and to make a mountain of 
creative social confusion until the power 
structure is altered. We need in every com- 
munity a group of loving troublemakers who 
will disrupt the ability of the government to 
operate. There must be masses in motion.” 

James Baldwin is hardly more moderate, 
His article begins by urging all Negroes to 
boycott Christmas, “because we have lost the 
right * * * to be called a Christian nation.” 
He claims that the Negro in this country is 
not “in the position of someone in the Congo 
or someone in Cuba.” By this, however, he 
does not mean to imply that the Negro 
here is better off, for he quickly adds: “That 
is, we cannot take over the land.” 

“This is not a free country,” Baldwin con- 
tinues, asking the reader to walk up to 125th 
Street in New York City where “it looks like a 
concentration camp. I mean the police 
walking two by two and three by three.” 
Baldwin apparently hasn't taken the time to 
consider that perhaps the presence of numer- 
ous armed gangs makes it necessary for the 
police to walk “two by two and three by 
three.” Ironically, there is an article else- 
where in the same issue of Liberation about 
the New York street gangs, entitled “One 
Word Can Start a War.” 

Taking up where Rustin left off, Baldwin 
suggests that, among other things, Negroes 
might refuse to pay their rent. “We have to 
begin a massive campaign of civil disobedi- 
ence. I mean nationwide. And this is no 
stage joke. Some laws should not be 
obeyed.” 

Is the civil rights move a cam for 
justice and equality under law or a revolu- 
tion? Sometimes it’s hard to tell. 

The more responsible leaders of the civil 
rights campaign must move—and quickly— 
to disassociate themselves from the kind of 
leadership offered by the Likes of Rustin 
and Baldwin. Failure to repudiate this 
leadership and to speak out sharply and 
strongly against the advocates of lawless- 
ness can only hurt the cause of civil rights. 


Boxing Commissioner Kenneth C. 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, with 


all of the competent, trustworthy men 
available for appointment, it is beyond 
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understanding why it is necessary to 
make appointments of individuals who 
bring dishonor to Government service. 

All of the facts listed in George Clif- 
ford’s column, which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News on November 7, 
were available and known at the time Mr. 
Kennedy’s appointment was made to re- 
place a very capable and deserving man 
who has served the District well as Box- 
ing Commissioner. 

Mr. Clifford’s column follows: 

THE MAN AND THE MYTH 
(By George Clifford) 

Boxing Commissioner Kenneth C. Ken- 
nedy is involved in more interesting bouts 
than have been seen in the ring here in some 
years. 

At the moment, Kennedy—who is a real 
estate broker—is in dutch with the Real 
Estate Commission. He Is charged with fail- 
ing to return $1,000 to a client within a rea- 
sonable length of tinie, and demonstrating 
“such unworthiness or incompetency to act 
as a real estate broker as to endanger the 
interest of the public.” 

That puts him in the doghouse of two 
District Commissions. The other one is the 
Boxing Commission. In just 4 months as a 
member of the Commission, he has demon- 
strated rather incredible naivete. 

When Kennedy was appointed to the Com- 
mission, a number of people assumed that 
he was the chairman. The assumption may 
have been a natural one. Kennedy suc- 
ceeded Jocko Miller, who had been chairman, 
and who succeeded Heinie Miller, another 
former chairman. 

On the day Kennedy was appointed to the 
Commission, there was an election. Ken- 
nedy admitted he knew very little about box- 
ing, and disqualified himself. Norvel Lee 
was an unanimous choice to be chairman. 
The selection was a wise one. Lee is a for- 
mer Olympic boxing champion, and nurtures 
hopes of the sport being made wholesome. 

At any rate, the belief that Kennedy was 
the chairman persisted, and although there 
is nothing to that he was responsi- 
ble for it, it is certain he did little to dispe 
it. 


Goldie Ahearn was one of those who 


Pit Restaurant. There Kennedy was wined 
and dined in high fashion. 

During one of the sessions of entertain- 
ment, Ahearn mentioned that he was plan- 
ning to promote a fight in October between 
Bobby Foster, the Washington lightheavy- 
weight, and one Sixto Rodriguez. All of this 
was to be for the benefit of the NBC movie 
cameras, which have been making a film on 
Foster. 


Kennedy’s exact words were not recorded, 
but he told Goldie in effect, “Go right ahead. 
Anything you want to do is just dandy.” 

With this blessing, Ahearn did go right 
ahead, making plans to lease Capitol Arena, 


gi 
fight him, setting up camera crews from the 
network. 

Although there was no official announce- 
ment, the word that boxing would be staged 
here again spread quickly. It even reached 
the Boxing Commission, which, strange as It 
may seem, had not been consulted. 

The Commission summoned Ahearn for a 
meeting. It had serious doubts, he was told, 
that Rodriguez would be a suitable oppo- 
nent—last year Goldie matched Foster with 
a genuine mystery man—and more impor- 
tant, the Commission was certain that Capi- 
tol Arena was not a fit place for boxing. 

Ahearn was chagrined. He demanded to 
know how the Commission could persecute 
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him so. After all, he explained, he did check 
everything out with Chairman Kennedy. 

It was then that the Boxing Commission 
broke the sad news. Kennedy, it was pointed 
out, was not the chairman, He was just one 
of three members, 

Despite the efforts of Lee and the police 
department representatives on the Commis- 
sion, to make fist fighting somewhat respect- 
able, the sport suffered another black eye. 

Lee was asked if, in light of the Real Estate 
Commission's charges, he would ask Kennedy 
to resign. 

“That is up to the District Commissioners,” 
Lee said. “They appoint the members of the 
Boxing Commission. I don’t know anything 
about the Real Estate Commission, (In fact, 
Kennedy maintains he is innocent.) 

“I don’t think Kennedy did anything really 
wrong as far as the fight goes," Lee said. “He 
was new on the Commission and it seems 
someone was trying to take advantage of him. 
When we had our hearing, he did agree with 
us that the plans for the fight were im- 
proper. 

“I do know this, though,” Lee added. “I 
have eaten at Goldie’s restaurant and I 
have always paid the check myself. It seems 
to me that when people give you something 
for nothing, they expect something in re- 
turn,” 

There can be no doubt that Lee is exactly 
right. 


Panama Gathers Data on Suez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on a num- 
ber of occasions in statements to the 
House, I have emphasized that the Re- 
public of Panama, in the conduct of its 
policy with the United States as to the 
Panama Canal, is following the leader- 
ship of Egypt, which in 1956 nationalized 
the Suez Canal. The two projects are 
not comparable, especially with regard 
to the underlying legal foundations 
under which they were constructed. 

The Suez Canal was the result of a 
concession by the Egyptian Government 
to Ferdinand de Lesseps, a private indi- 
vidual. The Panama Canal was under- 
taken by the United States only after the 
grant of sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
in perpetuity for its construction and its 
perpetual maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, and protection. 

In order that the people of the United 
States may know what the Panamanian 
Government is doing in these regards, I 
quote an informative article from the 
June 19, 1963, edition of the Star & 
Herald, Panama, Republic of Panama: 
PANAMA GATHERS DATA ON SUEZ IN PREPA- 

RATION FOR U.S. TALKS , 

The Panama Government has obtained in- 
formation on the operation of the Suez 
Canal in preparation for negotiations with 
the United States on a sea level waterway on 
the isthmus. 

This was disclosed Monday night by Eloy 
Benedetti, counsel for the Panama Foreign 
Ministry, in the Public Opinion Forum pro- 
gram carried by television channel 2. Other 
Officials on the program were Foreign Min- 
ister Galileo Solis and Dr. Octavio Fabrega, 
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Panama’s members on the joint Panama- 
United States Commission reviewing treaty 
matters between the two countries. 

Benedetti said he visited Ismalia, head- 
quarters of the Suez Canal Authority, and 
Suez and Port Said on instructions of the 
Foreign Office to obtain information on the 
sea level canal operations, 

He told his audience that what most im- 
presses a Panamanian visiting Suez is that 
there is no canal zone in the country. As 
a result of this, he added, the bulk of the 
revenue received by the United Arab Repub- 
lic. from the operation of the canal comes 
from tolls collected from transiting ships. 

Benedetti pointed out that Suez Canal tolls 
are paid in gold and therefore are not af- 
fected by devaluations of the U.S. dollar and 
the British pound sterling. 

Since the Egyptians nationalized the Suez 
Canal, Benedetti reported, operating expen- 
ditures of the waterway have been reduced 
to a minimum, The fabulous salaries and 
other benefits which the former Suez Canal 
Co. paid to is British and French employees 
have been eliminated, he stated. 

Egypt at present is collecting a net in- 
come of approximately $150 million from 
Suez Canal operations, Benedetti declared. 

Referring to the replacement of the present 
Panama Canal by a sea-level waterway, Bene- 
detti said that Panamanians should forget 
the traditional thinking that the main bene- 
fits from a waterway result form services to 
ships, crewmen, or to employees. 

“It's time that we get used to the idea 
that a sea-level canal cannot be a source of 
substantial direct revenue to Panamanian 
industry, trade, or labor,” he declared. 

He urged that in any negotiations for a 
sea-level waterway, Panama should demand 
a hand in the fixing and collection of tolls, 
as well as-in the administration of the canal 
to avoid low tolls and unnecessary expendi- 
tures. ‘ 

Benedetti said that in his opinion Egypt's 
administration of the Suez Canal is much 
more efficient than of the Panama Canal by 
the United States. North Americans, he 
added, have turned the Panama Canal into a 
means for subsidizing merchant marines and 
into a source of juicy salaries for U.S. citi- 
zens. Thus, Benedetti declared, the Panama 
Canal is not returning economic benefits. 

Foreign Minister Solis and Dr, Fabrega re- 
viewed the treaty talks undertaken with the 
United States a year ago. Both voiced the 
official Panamanian viewpoint that the joint 
Commission has not lived up to its “high 
level“ status because the North American 
representatives—U.S, Ambassador Joseph S. 
Farland and Canal Zone Governor Robert J. 
Fleming. Jr.—were not clothed with full pow- 
ers to handle the fundamental issues raised 
by Panama. Instead, they said, all questions 
had to be referred to third- and fourth-class 
clerks in the State Department. 

Soils said the joint commission would 
cease functioning in July and that pending 
issues would be taken up through normal 
diplomatic channels. He declared that any 
new treaty for a sea-level canal would be 
negotiated on bases quite different from 
those of the 1903 treaty covering the present 
canal. 

Dr. Fabrega emphasized that in any fu- 
ture negotiations with the United States, 
Panama should be guided by three points: 

1, That all negotiations be conducted with 
US. representatives fully empowered to 
deal with all questions, 

2. That Panama's demands be brought to 
the attention of high-level officials of the 
State Department and the White House. 

3. That Panama undertake some sort of 
lobbying activity in the U.S. Congress to pre- 
vent action unfavorable to Panama by U.S. 
legislators. 
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Civil Rights: Dr. Haldane Reviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, a seg- 
regationist colleague of mine from Texas 
inserted material a few weeks ago into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp pointing up 
his opposition to civil rights legislation 
on the basis that men are only equal in 
the eyes of God and that civil rights 
legislation is erroneously premised on the 
basis that all men are physically iden- 
tical in ability and intelligence. Prof. 
J. B. Haldane is the authority cited 
supporting the basic thesis that races are 
different and unequal. 

With the major civil rights bill ex- 
pected to reach the House floor the first 
half of December, I thought I would 
make a further effort to see if we could 
not get our facts straight before the 
debate. 

PROFESSOR HALDANE REVIEWED 


I researched Dr. Haldane’s 1938 work 
on heredity and politics. He there 
points out very clearly that on most in- 
telligence tests the Asiatic peoples do as 
well as Caucasians. On the other hand, 
the averages of Indian and Negro peo- 
ples are below. Haldane points out that 
it is obviously nurture or environment 
and not nature or heredity that accounts 
for the difference. He points up that in 
the Army intelligence tests, Negroes 
tested below Caucasians in both the 
North and the South, but on the average 
northern Negroes tested equal to or 
higher than southern whites. 

Haldane concludes: 

My own view is that probably there would 
be slight differences found in the results of 
intelligence tests if all peoples were brought 
under a precisely similar environment, but 
I would hesitate to say in which direction 
they would be found, except to t that 
as the intelligence tests have all been devised 
by whites, they would be likely to show a 
certain superiority of whites over Negroes 
it is quite likely that Negro examiners 
could design tests on which their own race 
could beat the whites. 


Haldane suggests that we could learn 
something from the racetrack where 
horses of many colors are rated exclu- 
sively on their performance. 

This week Capt. Edward Dwight, com- 
mand test pilot, graduate aeronautical 
engineer cum laude, boxing champion 
who nearly tied the world 100-yard track 
record—a Negro American—was named 
to the exclusive astronaut club. On this 
man we will pin our hopes—black and 
white—for national prestige in the lunar 
probe. 

Nobody means to say that all Negroes 
are astronauts—nor whites—and per- 
haps percentagewise there is scientific 
evidence to infer that potentially more 
Caucasians possess this inordinate abil- 
ity. The Germans and the Swedes 
might on the average outperform the 
Italians and Latins. Reasonable men of 
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good will, however, do not conclude that 
you accentuate these differences by edu- 
Cating, employing, housing, and accom- 
Modating only the very able. 

RIGHT EQUALITY NOT IDENTITY 


The American Anthropoligical Associ- 
ation at its 1962 meeting, I believe, en- 
acted a resolution which should lay this 
issue to rest: à 

Be it resolved, That the American Anthro- 
Pological Association repudiates statements 
now appearing in the United States that 
Negroes are biologically and in innate mental 
ability inferior to whites, and reaffirms the 
fact that there is no scientifically estab- 

evidence to justify the exclusion of 
any race from the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
basic principles of equality of opportunity 
and equality before the law are compatible 
With all that is known about human biology. 
All races possess the abilities needed to par- 
ticipate fully in the democratic way of life 
and in modern technological civilization. 


I will support the bipartisan civil 
rights legislation among other reasons 
use I think it basically unjust that 
Counties like Jefferson County, Miss., 
With a census population of 1,666 white 
Persons and 3,540 Negroes have a voter 
registration of 1,643 white—98.6 per- 
Cent—and zero Negro; and like Greene 
County, Ala., having a total of 1,649 
White persons and 5,001 Negroes with a 
Voter registration of 1,979 white—120 
Percent—and 275 Negroes—5.5 per- 
Cent. The pending legislation is not 
aimed at establishing identity of races 
but merely equality of legal rights. 
Compassion and simple fairness dic- 
tate that the sovereign States of Mis- 
Sissippi and Alabama yield to the inter- 
ests of a better America on this issue. 


Kennedy Administration Good for 


Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one need 
Only to follow the daily press to see how 
economy of the Nation has pro- 
Fressed under the administration of 
dent Kennedy. 
I submit to the attention of the House 
views of Mr. Sam Dawson, business 
analyst for the Associated Press, as ex- 
Pressed in a recent column which ap- 
Deared in newspapers throughout the 
Nation. 
The article follows: 
CORPORATE EARNINGS ON THE RISE 
(By Sam Dawson) 
New Yorx.—This is going to be the best 


Year yet for the pocketbooks of the Nation's 
Stockholders, 


Dollar totals of dividend payments, already 
Well ahead of last year, are sure to hit a new 
Tecord as the yearend outlays sweeten the 


eres lucky holders of favored issues that 
ve shot up on the stock exchanges will 
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have sizable capital gains if they cash in, or 
paper profits if they hold on. 

Corporate earnings seem likely to set a 
record high. They’re running well ahead of 
last year and the present quarter prospects 
are good. Even profit margins, pinched since 
1957, are on average back to the level of 5 
percent of the sales dollar. 

Many companies seem in the mood to pass 
along the good times to the shareholders. 
General Motors’ decision to pay out more 
than a billion in dividends this year, some 
$424 million of that a yearend bonus, is the 
biggest but not the only example. Many 
other companies are expected to extend sea- 
sons greetings in a like, if a bit more modest, 
manner. 

For one thing, many corporations have 
ample cash on hand—GM has $2 billion in 
cash or marketable securities. They've been 
able to take care of more growth financing 
by themselves without going to the money 
markets. So yearend dividends can be paid 
without embarrassing the company treasur- 
er's standing at the bank. 

The outflow of dividends will help many 
small stockholders in planning their own 
yearend spending. Many look upon an added 
payment as an extra goodie to be spent at 
once. And retailers won’t frown on that. 

But much of corporate dividend payments 
will go to institutions of various sorts. 


Veterans Day Address by Ted Mallow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr, SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, at 
the Veterans Day celebration of Ameri- 
can Legion Post 79 of Burlington, Wis., 
I had the privilege of hearing an out- 
standing address appropriate for the 
occasion. It was given by Ted Mallow, 
first district commander, American Le- 
gion, of Hartland, Wis. It was one of 
the finest veterans speeches I have yet 
heard, and feel it is worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Congress. 
Mr. Mallow’s message follows: 

Forty-five years ago, on November 11, the 
men of the American Expeditionary Forces 
struck the shackles of bitter trench war- 
fare as victory blessed their long, hard 
struggle. World War I was over. 

For the next 20 years the men who. fought 
that war, banded together under the banner 
of the American Legion, fought another 
battle to perpetuate the memory of their 
departed comrades by having Armistice Day 
proclaimed a national holiday. It was 1930 
before their efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess when Congress declared November 11 a 
national holiday in accordance with their 
desires. 

Since that time two more bloody conflicts 
have come and gone and Armistice Day is 
no longer Armistice Day, but Veterans Day. 

Why do we remember this day? Why do 
American Legion posts throughout the land 
conduct fitting ceremonies in every city and 
town where such posts are located? 

Certainly not because the men and women 
engaged in these conflicts have forgotten, 
for their experiences are unforgettable. Yet 
other Americans have forgotten, and our 
youth have little if any idea of the ravages 
of these bitter wars. 

The American Legion has taken this day 
each year, not only to remind Americans of 
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their history but to speak to them of our 
destiny as leaders among freemen through- 
out the world. 

We of the American Legion know that 
wars are fought because not all men honor 
the same ideals. Each nation is willing to 
fight—to the death—for those ideals which 
are to itself. We who participated 
in these great conflicts realize the horrors 
of them as no one else can. 

Yet we would again face those horrors 
rather than see the ideals and principles of 
America submerged by foreign hordes or 
propaganda. 

We believe that by keeping ever before the 
people of this country the sacrifices of life 
and treasure in the past that we may in the 
future lessen the chances of similar needless 
loss of life. It is our objective to do every- 
thing possible to promote a better under- 
standing and to keep our own Nation pre- 
pared to maintain peace. 

The theme when Armistice Day was born 
is the same as it is today—‘‘Peace Through 
Preparedness.” And if this seems to be a 
rut into which our Veterans Day messages 
have fallen, the American Legion makes no 
apologies for it. 

The validity of such an admonition has 
been proven time and again through four 
and a half decades of the Legion’s existence, 
and it is as valid today as it was the first 
moment it was uttered. 

Look at our situation today and judge for 
yourselves. If the paper tiger, which the 
Chinese Communists believe us to be, did 
not have the nuclear teeth, which the Com- 
munists know we have, can you honestly be- 
lieve that the peace of the world—uneasy as 
it may be at times—would have been main- 
tained? 

Do you believe that without the awesome 
nuclear deterrent which this Nation pos- 
sesses—which, thank God, we have not been 
forced to use, and which we pray we may 
never have to use—the forces of communism 
would not have been even more aggressive in 
forcing its will upon other free nations of 
the world, yes, even upon America herself? 

Does anyone think that Russia would have 
acceded to United States demands to with- 
draw offensive missiles from Cuba if the de- 
mand had not been backed by the might to 
enforce it? 

Who believes that we have a bona fide par- 
tial nuclear test ban agreement when one of 
the signers of that instrument is Soviet Rus- 
sia, which has an outstanding record of 
ignoring treaties when the terms of such 
agreements no longer suit their purposes? ' 

These are but a few of the threats to free- 
dom and world peace today. Indeed, they 
are threats to our own security and survival, 
and we must be prepared to meet these and 
any other menacing gestures of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy in any area of the free world. 

The message of the American Legion, to 
our members and to all Americans on Vet- 
erans Day, 1963, and our solemn pledge to 
those whom we honor, may be summed up 
briefly as follows: 

The American Legion reaffirms its insist- 
ence upon a strong and secure America, and 
we reaffirm our vow that we as a people 
shall not be permitted to forget the price of 
freedom and the horror of war. 

My friends, despite our magnificent vic- 
tories in all of our Nation’s wars, the greatest 
victory of all is a will-of-the-wisp that still 
eludes our grasp, and that is the winning of 
a just and lasting peace. 

To achieve that objective will require the 
very best effort that every citizen has to 
offer. Our debt to the past and to those who 
have fought and died to make this Nation 
what it is today will never be fully repaid 
until we can be assured that we shall be- 
queath to our children the rich American 
heritage which they so nobly created and 
perpetuated for us, 
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Kermit Roosevelt’s Questions on 
Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, November 1, 1963, Mr. Kermit 
Roosevelt, son of Theodore Roosevelt, 
addressed the Commonwealth Club of 
California, relative to our foreign policy. 

Mr. Roosevelt is at the present time 
vice president of the Gulf Oil Corp. and 
a summary of his remarks follows: 


Kermit ROOSEvELT’s THREE QUESTIONS ON 
OTHER GOVERNMENTS: (1) Does Ir Work? 
(2) Dogs Ir Serve U.S. INTERESTS? (3) Is 
IT BETTER THAN ALTERNATIVE—WHICH MAY 
Bu RED?—PFRDAY FLASHES—NOVEMBER 1 


For years past we haye been approaching 
local Middle Eastern problems which have a 
national significance to the United States 
on a very fallacious basis. We try to un- 
derstand basically different areas in terms 
of our own experiences and standards, even 
our own social and political institutions and 
practices. : 

Not only do we do this in the Middle East, 
but in other areas also, as in Vietnam. 

Translated into policy, this too often re- 
sults in the feeling that if a country. re- 
celves American aid, then its government 
ought to be remodeled along American lines 
and conform to American standards. 


US. POLICY SELF RIGHTEOUS 


As Columnist Joe Alsop observes, writing 
of Vietnam: 

“The persistent application of our stand- 
ards to Asian leaders, the insistent demand 
that Asian leaders perform in a manner more 
ideally American than many an American 
State governor, is not merely silly in itself, 
In addition, the underlying self-righteous- 
ness is deeply pernicious. Its pressure warps 
and cripples Asian leaders who might other- 
wise perform quite respectably, as in the 
case of President Diem. Worse still, Ameri- 
can policy itself is also warped and crippled 
by the same pressure.” 

Friendly critics of the present adminis- 
tration, concerned with foreign affairs, in- 
creasingly contend it is asking the wrong 
questions about foreign governments with 
which we are associated. 

These critics suggest there are really only 
three questions which need to be asked 
about such a government, whether it be in 
Asia, the Middle East or Latin America: First, 
does it work? Next, does it serve American 
interests? And, finally, is it not better with 
all its faults than the probable alternative— 
which is all too likely to be a Communist- 
controlled government? 


YEMEN POLICY IDEOLOGICAL 


Consider our policy on Yemen, for example. 
An examination of the premises and results 
suggests that our policymakers have been 
approaching the problem in ideological terms 
which largely ignore Arabian Peninsula his- 
tory and current stage of development—and 
the nature of the vital American strategic 
interests in the area. 

In September a year ago, shortly after the 
death of the old Imam, a revolutionary coup 
took place. Announcing that the new 
Imam had been killed, the revolutionaries 
proclaimed the Peoples Republic of Yemen 
which received immediate military help from 
the United Arab Republic. There is more 
than a suggestion that the revolution had 
not surprised Colonel Nasser. 
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The Imam had not been killed, but estab- 
lished himself with the tribes of the north- 
east and rallied considerable support. 

At first there was almost universal sup- 
port for the revolution because the old Imam 
had been a ninth century tyrant. No mod- 
ern state could defend his rule. 

True, the new Imam, and particularly 
those of his family that rallied to his sup- 
port, had very different views and programs. 
Many had been jailed or exiled for opposing 
the old Imam's policies, This was not a 
simple choice between a 9th-century auto- 
crat and a 20th-century military junta. 

We were not the only ones to miscalculate; 
Nasser was even worse. He thought in black 
and white, like many of our policymakers, 
that except for a few creationaries, the 
population would swing immediately to the 
new government. 

The only flaw anyone could see was that 
Saudi Arabia took the position that they 
were bound by alliance with the new Imam 
and public opinion would prove on the side 
of the royalists. 


FAISAL PREDICTED ROYAL VICTORY 


Prince Faisal, who was in effect ruler of 
Saudi Arabia at the time, told me in New 
York a year ago that the royalists would 
eventually win because only Egyptian forces 
could hold the revolutionary government in 
power, “And after Egyptian forces have been 
in Yemen a comparatively short time. Ye- 
men will be, to a man, anti-Egyptian.” The 
record shows his judgment was sound. 

Nasser started by sending in a comparative 
handful of soldiers but ended up with at 
least 28,000 Egyptian troops in Yemen—-still 
unable to defeat the guerrillas. 


NASSER WANTS ARAB OIL 


Our national interests are not seriously 
affected by what happens in Yemen itself. 
But Saudi Arabla thought this was a de- 
liberate effort by Colonel Nasser to estab- 
lish himself on Saudi Arabia's flank so that 
a move on Saudi Arabia would be politically 
and economically feasible. 

Saudi officials believe, as do forelgn affairs 
experts here, that Colonel Nasser's ultimate 
ambition is control of Arabian peninsula 
oil, 

Our own policymakers said our concern 
was to protect the regime of Saudi Arabia. 
This, as was possible to understand, made 
Prince Faisal quite furious because he was 
being told that he must be a good prince and 
stop this dangerous course with the royalists 
in Yemen which would undermine his 
kingdom. 

He would say, “Now look—I know more 
about my country and about Yemen than 
you do and I say this is exactly the reverse of 
the situation. Let the Egyptians establish 
themselves there by my deserting my allies 
and natural friends, and who will believe me 
in my own country? I will have betrayed 
myself and shown a lack of ability to de- 
fend the interests of my family and Saudi 
Arabia.” 

I said to him, “You do believe, don’t you, 
that the State Department is to act 
in your best interests?” He said it re- 
minded him of the old Arab proverb: “Allah, 
I can protect myself from my enemies but 
please protect me from my friends.” 

FAISAL PROVED RIGHT 

He has been remarkably patient and 
(contrary to our State Department's ex- 
pectations) his preditcions remarkably cor- 
rect. Clearly Nasser’s military operations 
in Yemen are proving onerous and Nasser 
would like a face-saving way out. 

What the State Department hopes the 
U.N. will do is find a compromise government 
substantially acceptable to both groups of 
tribesmen, with withdrawal of Egyptian 
troops and cessation of outside meddling of 
any kind. 

It might result in a process not exactly of 


_ orderly and free elections, but the tribes 
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would get together and handle the prob- 
lem as in the past, by reaching a concensus, 
and in the process several people might be 
scragged. But this has happened before and 
probably will continue in that area. 

What we want in the main are probably 
& degree of order with elimination of 
Yemen's threat to the peace of the area. 
We do not want to continue to risk war- 
fare on a broader scale between Saud! Arabia 
and the United Arab Republic. This would 
be a blow to the Government's Middle East- 
ern policy so far based on the theory that 
Nasser does represent forces for progress in 
the area. 

U Thant has reported that the Saudis 
have ceased their assistance to the royal- 
ists, but that the United Arab Republic, 
while withdrawing 12,000 men, had sent 
6,000 back, leaving an effective force of 
22,000. 

When you realize that the whole royal 
Torce of Yemen is probably under a thousand, 
you will recognize that this is quite a mili- 
tary presence, 


RUSSIAN PRESENCE SUBSTANTIAL 


Actually the Russian presence there is now 
very substantial, including combat assistance 
to the Egyptian forces. 

It Is an axiom of this administration that 
the forces of reaction are the Communists’ 
best friends, though it is somewhat difficult 
to understand why we favor military coups 
in the Middle East, and, as automatically, 
oppose them in Latin America. 

It should occur to our policymakers that, 
in a 9th or even 14th century situation, an 
18th century “benevolent despot" who looks 
to the United States for help might be con- 
siderably more desirable to U.S. national in- 
terests than a 20th century Castro-type “man 
on a tank” who looks to the Russians or the 
Chinese Communists. 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Question (Hilary H. Crawford): “Did 
President Eisenhower err in helping to stop 
France and England in Suez Canal crisis?” 

Answer: “United States was not the only 
element. British planning and execution 
were irresolute, secretive, and militarily inef- 
fective. They thought a show of force would 
lead to an uprising against Nasser, But when 
Israel's attack was followed by great power 
attack Egyptians united behind Nasser. He 
became hero in Arab world. After the British 
had gone overlong and not accomplished 
their objectives, the Russians stepped in 
vigorously. Britain had no defenders in the 
U.N, Given the facts, the way in which 
they developed and the fact that Eisenhower 
was nettled by British and French deceit 
I don’t think you could have expected thé 
United States to take any other course.” 

Question: “Do you think ultimate union 
of all Moslem states is possible?” 


Answer: “Not short of world government.” 


Administration’s Tax Program Threatens 
Large and Continuing Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 


* ministration belleves that its program of 


tax cuts and higher Government spend- 
ing will eliminate the so-called gap be- 
tween what our economy can produce and 
what it actually produces and, at the 
same time, eliminate the chronic 

in the Federal budget. This hope 15 
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based upon the belief that an $11 billion 
tax cut would increase output and in- 
vestment by between $30 and $40 billion. 

A critique of the administration's mul- 
tiplier-accelerator analysis has been sub- 
mitted to me by Mr. Hy Wiityla, of New 
York City. Mr. Wijtyla suggests that the 
Combined multiplier-accelerator effect 
Would be considerably below the admin- 
Istration's figure, and he clearly points 
out his reasons for this belief. While 
Mr. Wijtyla believes that the economy 
requires a revision in its tax structure, he 
Says that a tax cut that is not matched 
by a reduction in Federal spending is 
likely to result in very large budget de- 
ficits which would offset the beneficial 
effects of tax reduction. Under his anal- 
ysis, the tax cut would result in addi- 
tional revenue amounting to only $4 bil- 
lion, thus leaving a permanent deficit of 
$7 billion resulting from the administra- 
tion’s $11 billion tax cut proposal. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Wiityla's study in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp: 

THE REAL GAP Is In THE BUDGET 

Because of the administration commitment 
to the belief in the existence of a chronic 
Eap between the actual and potential output 
Of the American economy, the administration 

Proposed to the Congress an $11 billion 

tax cut, $2.3 billion in tax relief for corpora- 
and $8.7 billion in personal income tax 
Telief. At the same time Government ex- 
Penditures are to be kept at their current 
levels or increased so that the tax cut will 
enlarge the Federal deficit by this same $11 
billion. In the Economic Report of the Presi- 
Gent for 1963 the gap was put at $30 to $40 
billion, The administration claims the $11 
billion tax cut would close this gap through 
the combined effects on output and invest- 
Ment; that is, through the combined multi- 
Plier (output effect) and accelerator (invest- 
Ment effect) of approximately 3.7 times. 
us a cut of $11 billion in taxes would cause 
an Increase of about $40 billion in gross na- 
tional product. (Throughout this paper I 
am following administration terminology and 

of presentation.) 

However, the derivation of this effect seems 
Very questionable, 

In regard to the output or multiplier effect 
Which is put at 2.5 times, the use of a sav- 

rate of only 7 percent, which is crucial 
the magnitude of the multiplier effect, ap- 
Pears clearly inappropriate. 

The Treasury offered the following break- 
down. or the proposed $8.7 billion cut in per- 
sonal income taxes by gross income classes: 

[In millions of dollars] 


Amount of tax 
Adjusted gross income class: reduction 


Under $2,000 


8, 710 


i Savings-income ratios according to a Mich- 
survey research center budget survey 
Made in 1960-61 were as follows: 


Personal saving-personal income ratio 
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Applying these average savings ratios to 
the tax reductions indicates that a minimum 
approximately 14 percent of the tax reduc- 
tions would be saved. But since the tax re- 
ductions are in reality increases in income 
that is, they are additional income, a higher 
rate than the average would surely apply 
as indicated by the steady increase in sav- 
ings rates as we ascend the income scale. 
Generally a 1-percent increase in income is 
accompanied by an increase in savings of 2 
to 4 percent. People may save twice as much 
or more out of additional income than they 
do out of their total income. The savings 
ratio on the tax reduction then might well 
be 30 percent greater, and not the 7 percent 
suggested by the administration. (The 7- 
percent rate is the rate for the total popu- 
lation, clearly not the same as the popula- 
tion receiving the tax reductions.) This 30 
percent rate may sound high, but on a $400 
billion total disposal personal income an in- 
crease in savings of 30 percent On $8.7 bil- 
lion amounts to about 0.6 percent of total 
DPI. The actual savings rate on DPI in the 
1963 first quarter was 6.9 percent and would 
rise to 7.5 percent as a result of a 30-percent 
savings rate out of the tax reductions. The 
variations in the savings rate on DPI over 
the last 3 years by quarters are as follows: 


1960: Percent 
„ er... coe e~ pe oon ae 6.6 
Gti) GUST iAP TT 6.5 

1961 


Taking 30 percent, then, as a more likely 
savings rate based on the savings habits of 
the people who will actually benefit by the 
tax reduction, results in a multiplier of 
about 1.3 times and on the proposed $8.7 
billion personal income tax reduction an 
increase in GNP of $11.3 billion. 

The administration has further estimated 
that a $21.8 billion increase in GNP ($8.7 
Dillion tax cut times the 2.5 multiplier) 
would result in about half again as much 
investment, or some $10.8 billion each year 
after the full effects work themselves 
through the economy (with a turnover of 
money of four times a year this would take 
for all practical purposes between 2 and 3 
years). The investment would be in hous- 
ing and other types of construction, inven- 
tories, and business equipment. Now, the 
average age of the capital produced by this 
investment varies from hundreds of years 
for some types of construction, to about a 
hundred years for some buildings, to 50 years 
for others, to 7 to 10 years for equipment, to 
months for inventories. The average might 
be 30 years. If it were, the capital created 
by investment of $10.8 billion a year for 30 
years would amout to $324 billion to support 
an increase of $21.8 billion in output, a fan- 
tastic ratio of 15 times and nowhere near 
the 2 to 2.5 times sometimes estimated. 

The administration contention, however, 
might be that the investment would be con- 
centrated in manufacturing where the aver- 
age age of capital is rather reliably esti- 
mated at approximately 10 years so that the 
increase in capital required would be $108 
billion (10 years times $10.8 billion invest- 
ment a year). But in manufacturing, the 
ratio of capital (including inventories) to 
output is only 0.7 so that an increase in out- 
put of $21.8 billion would require additional 
capital of $15.3 billlon—not the $108 bil- 
lion the administration estimate of invest- 
ment implies. 
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How much investment would change as a 
result of this need for an additional $15.3 bil- 
lion of capital would depend on the bunch- 
ing over time of the investment in the addi- 
tional capital.. If all the capital were put 
in place in 1 year, investment would rise 
by $15.3 billion in that year and drop by 
$15.3 in the next, and if the capital had a 
a life of exactly 10 years, no more and no 
less, $15.3 billion would be invested every 
10th year thereafter. If the additional in- 
vestment were spread out over 3 years about 
$5.1 billion of investment would be generated 
for each of those 3 years and in the fourth 
year investment would drop back by $5.1 bil- 
lion. Spread out over 10 years, $1.5 billion 
a year in additional investment would be re- 
quired each year and after 10 years would 
still be required each year to replace the 
capital as it wore out. 

But, as demonstrated above, only $11.3 bil- 
lion in additional GNP would be forthcoming 
as à result of the multiplier and so the in- 
crease in capital required the ac- 
celerator would be about $7.9 billion (assum- 
ing the requirements for additional capital 
are confined to manufacturing) and the ad- 
ditional investment would be $2.6 billion a 
year if spread out over 3 years and $0.8 bil- 
lion a year if spread out over the life of the 
capital. Assuming the latter we find that 
the administration’s proposed personal in- 
come tax reduction of $8.7 billion would re- 
sult in $12.1 billion total additional GNP 
each year, a combined multiplier accelerator 
effect of 1.4 times (as against a $32.6 billion 
increase in GNP on a combined multiplier 
accelerator of slightly more than 3.7 times 
as estimated by the administration). Again 
we are stretching a point by including the 
full accelerator effect because an increase in 
capital requirements of $7.9 Dillion is less 
than 3 percent of present capital, and with 
manufacturers operating at about 85 percent 
of present capacity they might prefer to in- 
crease their percent of capacity operated 
than to increase their capacity. 

The 3.7 combined multiplier accelerator 
effect is crucial to the administration's pro- 
gram not only for closing the so-called “gap™ 
in the economy but also for closing the very 
real gap which would be opened in the 
budget by the tax cut. 

The administration asserts the $32.6 billion 
in additional GNP they estimated will be 
forthcoming will bring in additional reve- 
nues which will more than make up for the 
cut in taxes and eliminate the deficit. Tak- 
ing the rate of Federal taxes to GNP as one- 
third (which it has been suggested is much 
too high and may be closer to one-sixth, but 
be that as it may, using the administration 
estimate of one-third), a $32.6 billion in- 
crease in GNP would mean about $11 billion 
in additional reyenue which would not only 
cover the deficit from the cut in personal 
taxes of $8.6 billion, but would cover the 
deficit from the total tax cut including that 
on corporations, of $11 billion. 

But if GNP increases by only $12.1 billion, 
the additional revenue would amount to only 
84 billion, leaving a permanent deficit of 
$7 billion resulting from the administration's 
tax cut proposal combined with the unre- 
duced level of Federal expenditures. 

This would be in addition to the deficit of 
$7 billion estimated for the current fiscal 
year. The combined deficit of $14 billion 
would be at fairly high levels of output. Any 
mild recession such as we haye experienced 
in the postwar period could add another $8 
to $10 billion to this. 

A permanent deficit of $14 billion a year 
if monetized by the Federal Reserve Board 
would require a 9-percent annual increase 
in the money supply, whereas the more nor- 
mal requirements of the economy are no 
more than 4 percent per year. The re- 
mainder of the increase in the money supply 
would eventually show up in increased prices 
and surely this would mean a further wor- 
sening of our balance of payments position, 
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not to mention the adverse reactions it 
would have on those abroad who hold dol- 
lars. 

If the Federal Reserve Board did not mone- 
tize the entire deficit, but attempted to 
divert savings from private outlets into the 
hands of the Federal Government, it could 
only do this through some pressures on in- 
terest rates entailing restraints on the pri- 
vate sector of the economy which might have 
adverse effects on business sentiments and 
private investment and bring on a worse gap 
than any the tax cut was designed to avoid. 

The above is not meant to leave the im- 
pression that the economy does not need a 
revision in its tax structure, even the re- 
vision proposed by the administration. The 
economy undoubtedly does need revision of 
its tax structure, and the effects of the tax 
reduction on incentives might well in the 
course of time unleash substantial forces for 
growth and innovation. However, such ef- 
fects take some time to work themselves 
through. If the tax cut is not matched by 
reductions in Federal expenditures the very 
large deficits in prospect would swamp the 
incipient beneficial effects with their large 
immediate adverse effects. 


Puerto Rico’s Governor Holds 
Really Tight Rein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert Jones, Carribean correspondent 
for the Indianapolis Star, nas written 
a provocative and interesting story con- 
cerning Puerto Rico. 

I am not personally acquainted with 
Mr. Jones, nor have knowledge of the 
authenticity of affairs in Puerto Rico 
which he portrays, however, in view of 
the recent discussion in the House on 
Puerto Rico, I believe the article will be 
of interest to my colleagues and possibly 
evoke their comment on affairs in that 
area. 

Under unanimous consent, I request 
the following article from the November 
5, 1963, edition of the Indianapolis Star 
be printed in its entirety: 

Puerto Rico’s Governor HOLDS 
REALLY TIGHT REIN 
(By Robert Jones) 

San Juan, PR.—The American flag flies 
over one of the tightest authoritarian re- 
gimes of any Latin American country which 
can be termed a democracy. The regime is 
that of Puerto Rican- Governor Luis Muñoz 
Marin, who is probably the hemisphere’s 
loudest opponent of strong man rule. 

Few mainland Americans are aware of the 
iron grip which Mufioz has clamped on his 
small island. Yet, no American political boss 
has ever dominated a city or State with such 
control as Mufioz has over Puerto Rico. 

The Muñoz political machine, the Popular 
Democratic Party, is, as the San Juan Star 
recently commented, “an all-powerful in- 
stitution whose retaliatory power is absolute 
by virtue of its dominance over all branches 
of the government, by authority to appoint, 
because it doles out patronage, and for its 
influence on individual careers.” 

DISCONTENT MOUNTS 


Puerto Ricans are, however, increasingly 
restive under the Governor’s machine rule. 
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Discontent is mounting against the island's 
top-heavy bureaucracy and its control of 
virtually every phase of Puerto Rican life, 

Muñoz is responding to the rising resent- 
ment by promising to take a “fresh look” at 
his administration. He has announced plans 
to reform some 20 government departments. 

The Governor's opponents are not im- 
pressed. They point out that overhaul of 
government bureaus means little as long as 
the Popular Democratic Party wields the real 
power in Puerto Rico. Final authority rests 
not with the official government critics 
charge, but with the party and its com- 
missar" system. 

DISTRICT BOSSES POWERFUL 

The commissars“ are local party bosses 
who hold complete sway over their districts. 
If your son gets in trouble, you go to the 
“commissar.” If you want to apply for a 
government loan or scholarship, you talk to 
the “commissar.” And if you want a govern- 
ment job, you have to have the “commis- 
sar’s” blessing. 

The result has been a virtual fusion of 
government and party. 

Puerto Rico, with a population of little 
more than 2 million, has no less than 100,000 
public employees, Several hundred thousand 
other Puerto Ricans are dependent, directly 
or indirectly, on government spending. It is 
estimated that one out of three Puerto Rican 
families is supported in one form or another 
by the Muñoz regime. 

Mufioz and his lieutenants make ‘no secret 
of the fact that the island's civil service is 
little more than an extension of the Popular 
Democratic Party. Even Mufioz’ opponents 
no longer bother to make an issue of the fact 
that the party organization is the real gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico. 

CENSORSHIP IS INDIRECT 

The Puerto Rican press rarely dares to pub- 
licize facts which cast doubts on the purity 
of the island’s democracy. For all practical 
purposes, Puerto Rican newspapers are under 
government censorship. 

No official censors are needed to keep the 
press under control. Puerto Rican editors 
are well acquainted with the party line. 
They know they will lose the bulk of their 
advertising revenue if they openly attack the 
Governor. 

The Muñoz regime is by far the biggest 
advertiser on the island. Page after page of 
Puerto Rican newspapers are devoted to ads 
paid for by various government “authorities,” 
such as public works, tourism, port, deyel- 
opment, and others. 

Cancellation of the official advertising 
would be enough in itself to bankrupt most 
Puerto Rican newspapers. Editorial docility 
is also assured by the fact that most private 
firms simply would not dare to advertise in 
an anti-Mufioz medium; businessmen know 
they are highly vulnerable to government 
reprisals, particularly in regard to taxation. 
Puerto Rico's unique system of taxation 
places most firms at the government's mercy. 

It is such tactics as these, many opposi- 
tionists concede, that guarantee that “demo- 
cratic leftist” Luis Mufioz-Marin will be 
Puerto Rico's strongman for years to come. 


Do We Need the Draft? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 


4, 1963, I testified before the House 
Committee on Armed Services on the 


November 13 


subject of military manpower utiliza- 
tion. At that time I stressed the need 
for a revised method of military man- 
power procurement procedures by re- 
pealing the draft law, and reinstituting 
the yoluntary service in the Armed 

Forces. Some of the alternatives to the 

present draft law were the subject of a 

recent article in the New York ‘Times 

magazine. 

In the New York Times magazine of 
October 20, there appears an article 
written by John C. Esty, Jr., who does a 
good job of examining the tenets behind 
the peacetime draft, as well as the dis- 
ruptive effect it has upon our youth. 
One of the points he brings out is that 
of the 1.3 million young men who will 
turn 23—the usual age when a young 
man is drafted—only about 80,000 of 
them will actually be inducted. Some 
600,000 will fail to meet the physical re- 
quirements. The 80,000 who are induct- 
ed represent only about 6 percent of all 
23-year-olds, but all have to suffer the 
uncertainty involved. 

A further point brought out by Mr. 
Esty, is that those called to duty view it 
as an imposition or a stroke of bad luck. 
Those who are in college plan their 
careers so that they can continue on to 
graduate school, thereby keeping their 
deferment status, even though it makes 
no sense educationally. Many are para- 
lyzed for effective planning of their lives 
because they cannot figure where the 
draft fits in. Mr. Esty concludes, and I 
agree, that the present practice makes & 
mockery of the original intent that every 
able-bodied young man serve his 
country. 

The article points out that a Presiden- 
tial commission could be appointed to 
investigate new concepts and new alter- 
natives to our present military man- 
power procurement practices, one which 
would be more suitable to our changing 
needs. 

In view of the deleterious effect that I 
feel that the present draft law is having 
on the developing of the potential of our 
youth, under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the article from the October 20 
New York Times magazine in the 
RECORD: 

THE DRAFT: MANY THEATENED, FEW CHOSEN— 
OUR SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM Is So SELEC- 
TIVE, SAYS A CRITIC, THAT ONLY A MINORITY 
ACTUALLY SERVES, AND Ir Is Time WE DDD 
SOMETHING ABOUT ITS INEQUITIES 

(By Jobn C. Esty, Jr.) 

(Nore.—John C. Esty, Jr., headmaster of 
Taft School, was for 10 years associate dean 
at Amherst, where he developed a special 
interest in the draft while counseling stu- 
dents about it. He served in the Air Force, 
1951-53.) 

When President Kennedy exempted mar- 
ried men from the draft a few weeks ago, it 
was evident from the news stories that many 
reporters and readers did not fully compre- 
hend what was going on. Yet the raction to 
the President's announcement was typical 
of the shallow understanding which has 
characterized most reports about the draft 
for the past 12 years. Itis unfortunate that 
a national policy that affects so many lives 
does not yield more readily to simple ex- 


“position. 


In this instance, it was announced that 
the manpower pool now contained 1.7 mil- 
lion eligible men available for military serv- 
ice. Since draft quotas for the coming year 
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are expected to average about 7,000 per 
month, there was obviously a vast oversup- 
Ply for a limited demand. The solution 
seemed reasonable enough: defer the cate- 
gory with the greatest claim to an uninter- 
rupted life. Thus, married men, who com- 
prised 3 out of every 10 draftees, and 
340,000 of the 1.7 million men on the waiting 
list, are free; 

These were the facts, and the only real 
news interest seemed to be the possibility of 
a rash of precipitant marriages. A few polls 
were taken, a few interviews were sought, 
and everyone seemed to agree that two years 
in the Army was better than a lifetime of 
KP with a wife you didn’t love, 

This kind of oversimplication obscures the 
fact that the Executive order is just the latest 
in a series of jerry-built measures designed 
to remove some of the inequities, some of the 
inadequancies, some of the strains and some 
of the ridiculous internal inconsistencies in 
Our present manpower procurement system. 
There are alternatives to the Solective Serv- 
ice System, but we seem too attached to this 
faithful old machine—held together with 
baling wire—to consider seriously some other 
Way to man our cold war garrison. 

In order to understand the present weak- 

ness of the draft mechanism and consider 
new solutions intelligently, it is necessary 
first to understand how the system works 
and what its impact is on individual young 
men, 

By act of Congress, every American male 
ts required to register with his local draft 
board on his 18th birthday or within 5 days 

- Afterward. If he is away from home, he 
May register with any convenient board, 
which will then forward his papers to the 
home board. Usually within a year, he re- 
Ceives a classification questionnaire, from 
Which his board learns of his occupational 
status and his immediate plans. At this 
Point most young men are classified 1A— 
Meaning available for service—unless they 
are clearly deferable by virtue of the fact 
that they are engaged in essential industry 
or f: , are ministers (or studying to be- 
come same), are in medical school or, in 
some cases, in other schools or colleges, 
One's classification doesn't matter, anyway, 
until he approaches his 23d birthday, at 
which time his status is examined again to 
see if he is deferable. If he is not, he is or- 
dered for preinduction physical and mental 
tests. If he passes these, he is inducted into 
the Army in about a month. 

There is a priority of draftable categories 
established by Executive order. Local draft 
boards have been required to exhaust all 
men in each of the following categories be- 
fore moving to the next: =A 

1. Recalcitrants and draft d 5 

2. Volunteer—in the order in which they 
volunteered. 

58 Nonfathers between 19 and 26—oldest 
t. 

4. Fathers between 19 and 26—oldest first. 

5. Men over 26, whose liability has been 
extended because of a previous deferment, 

6. Finally, those between 181% and 19. 

Currently, half the draft quotas are filled 
by volunteers (the period of service is the 
Same) and the remainder has come from 
nonfathers from age 26 down to age 23. 
When draft quotas were sharply increased 
during the Berlin crisis of 1961, the addi- 
tional men came from category 3 down to 
age 2214. The new Executive order splits up 
Category 3 and promotes bachelors ahead of 
Married men. Since there will now be fewer 
men (just bachelors) in the third category, 
the age of vulnerability, 23, will certainly 
drop—perhaps to 2214, 

The priority chart shows some of the ways 
to avoid being drafted: marry or turn 26 or 
don't turn 19. It doesn’t show the possibili- 
ties of deferment for other reasons, and it 
doesn't indicate how many men are involved 
in each group. To get this information we 
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must take a different approach and examine 
what will happen this year to the men who 
will turn 23. The following figures are only 
approximate, but they do indicate the order 
of magnitude. The projection is based on 
the situation existing before the new order 
deferring married men: 

1,300,000 men will reach age 23. 

650,000 of these will not qualify on phys- 
ical and mental grounds. 

400,000 will have served or be serving in 
the Armed Forces by virtue of a previous en- 
listment. 

130,000 will be deferred as students, teach- 
ers, or for other reasons. 

80,000 will be drafted. 

40,000 will be in uncertain status. 

About 3 in 10 draftees recently have been 
married, so the new order will defer about 
24,000 of the 80,000 men who would have 
been drafted. There will probably not be 
enough qualified bachelors among the 40,000 
23-year-olds in the “uncertain” category to 
make up the difference; hence the need to 
move to a younger age level. A projection 
similar to the one above, for the age group 
from 2214 to 23 suggests that this age group 
will produce at least 60,000 qualified bach- 
elors. With less than half that number 
actually needed, we can predict that the new 
age of vulnerability will probably be around 
22 years and 10 months. The only clarity 
that really emerges from these figures is 
that every physically and mentally qualified 
bachelor who reaches his 23d birthday will 
be drafted, unless he has reason to be de- 
ferred. 

The reader who has had the patience to 
study these figures (and part of the problem 
is that very few do) will begin to see why 
many are threatened but few are called. Of 
the 1,300,000 men who will turn 23 this year, 
only half will qualify for the draft and & 
quarter of these will not have to serve. By 
the time this age group reaches 26, only about 
40 percent will have served in the Armed 
Forces, But the major implication of the fig- 
ures is that only 80,000 men out of a potential 
of 1,300,000 (less than 10 percent) will ac- 


„tually be drafted. 


The new Executive order will not alter this 
incredibly low ratio; it will serve mainly to 
remove uncertainty from the lives of the 
married men. To make matters worse, the 
number of men who turn 23 each year is 
dramatically increasing, so that if draft 
quotas remain about the same, the ratio 
may drop well below 1 in 10. The inequity 
is obvious. 

Even though many of his peers actually 
have served in the Armed Forces (by earlier 
enlistment), the average draft-eligible 23- 
year-old sees only a majority of his friends 
getting deferred because of a personal situa- 
tion which differs only slightly from his own, 
One friend happens to have found a girl who 
will marry him. Another has enough money 
to go to graduate school. Another happens 
to incline to medicine or the ministry. The 
inevitable result is that he wonders why he 
should be the one to get “hooked.” I am 
afraid that a young man today, instead of 
feeling guilty about not serving, feels some- 
what inept if he can't work out a way to 
avoid the draft. 

This observation is corroborated in the re- 
port of a 10-year study by the conservation 
of human resources project at Columbia 
University. According to the director, Eli 
Ginzberg, Most young Americans grow up 
without the understanding of military 
obligation, with the consequence that if and 
when they are called to duty they view it as 
an imposition, an annoyance, or a stroke of 
bad luck that they should get caught while 
so many others escaped.” Professor Ginz- 
berg concludes that the present attitudes of 
American youth toward military service are 
an “invitation to national disaster.” 

Moral erosion and confusion in one’s sense 
of duty are not the only negative effects of 
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our highly Selective Service System. As 
more and more deferment categories are set 
up to drain off the manpower pool, more 
and more youthful decisions are influenced 
by the chance to escape the draft. After 
10 years of counseling college students on 
military service, I have seen this effect first- 
hand. 

A student chooses his major field because 
it leads to a job in an essential industry. 
A senior plans to keep his student deferment 
by continuing on to graduate school, even 
though it makes no sense educationally. A 
career field is chosen arbitrarily Just because 
it will mean an automatic deferment. 
Some students are paralyzed for effective 
planning of their lives because they can't 
figure out where the draft fits in. 

And now, I suppose, the order defer- 
ring married men can't help but affect the 
thinking and planning of a great many 
young couples, It strikes me as ironic that 
with all the current concern over Federal 
control of education and interstate eating 
places, Selective Service may well exert a far 
more invidious and subtle form of control 
than we have ever suspected. 

It has been necessary to renew the cur- 
rent selective service legislation every 4 
years since 1951, but congressional debate 
has typically been desultory. The act has 
passed each time by overwhelming majori- 
ties mostly because of powerful bipartisan 
support from the House and Senate Armed 
Forces Committee. 

With the responsibility of raising an army 
for the cold war, these men have not been 
willing to take the risk of trying new ap- 
proaches to manpower procurement, and 
they cannot admit that the situation may 
now be too complex for old answers, The 
principle of present needs has always over- 
whelmed the principles of constitutionality, 
universality and equity. Unfortunately, the 
principles back of our military conscription 
have not been fully explored since the 1951 
hearings. 

Confusion over principle is obvious from 
the fact that the Selective Service System 
is used to implement the Universal Military 
Service and Training Act of 1951. Present 
practice makes a mockery of the original in- 
tent that every able-bodied young man serve 
his country. Our current difficulties arise 
from the strain of maintaining a semblance 
of universality while armed service needs 
dictate greater and greater selectivity. The 
time has probably come when we can no 
longer reconcile these opposites and must 
choose between them. At this point new pos- 
sibilities and proposals emerge rapidly, 

If we determine—as a matter of principle— 
that every young man is needed in the serv- 
ice of his country, then we need only to ex- 
pand our concept of national service to 
achieve universality and fairness. Clearly 
only a few will serve by carrying a gun. 
Some sort of Civilian Conservation Corps 
could be created with a therapeutic division 
for erstwhile 4-F’s. The Army's famous lit- 
eracy courses could be invoked for the il- 
literates. The Peace Corps—both domestic 
and international—could count for national 
service, as could work in hospitals or social 
agencies. Perhaps, tod, public school teach- 
ing for 3 years might be equivalent to Army 
service for 2. 

Surprisingly enough, this scheme is only 
the logical extension of what is going on 
now with all the kinds of deferments grant- 
ed by local draft boards. It would require 
only a slightly broader vision of how a young 
man might serve his country. : 

On the other hand, it might be more feasi- 
ble to develop a completely voluntary mili- 
tary establishment and forget about com- 
pulsory service altogether. Here again we are 
not so far from this extreme as one might 
think. 

The annual replacement need for our pres- 
ent establishment of 2.7 million men is about 
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600,000. The Army could well get along 
without its 80,000 draftees, who aren’t around 
long enough to train for any significant jobs 
and whose reenlistment rate is less than 15 
percent, compared with an overall rate of 
54 percent. The draft mainly exists to pres- 
ture those other half-million men into en- 
disting, but no one is exactly sure how many 
would fail to enlist if there were no draft. 

We have a new military service pay bill, 
and jobs are scarce in many sections of the 
country. Constant efforts to make service 
life attractive and professionally rewarding 
have steadily pushed up the reenlistment 
rate. Just a few more moves in this direc- 
tion might well enable the Armed Forces to 
compete with the civilian economy for their 
manpower. 

If we must continue with our present sys- 
tem, there are still a number of devices which 
would help to reduce the uncertainties and 
redress the inequities. 

Mental and physical tests could be given 
at the time of initial registration so that the 
half of each age group who are destined to 
be disqualified would not have to wait 
5 years to find out. The GI bill (which is 
constantly before some committee, but never 
seems to be reported out) could be reinstated 
as partial compensation to the few who get 
called. Since the Armed Forces would much 
rather conscript men under 22, the age of 
freedom might be lowered from 26 to 22. 
This would mean that many more men would 
escape the draft, but they are now, anyway— 
except that now they don't know it until 
they are 26. 

None of these proposals makes any sense 
if one views the draft as operating satisfac- 
torily, or as the best answer we have to the 
manpower problem. But no one who has 
listened to the young men whose lives are 
involved can accept those premises. Even 
if the present inequities and inadequacies 
are accepted as sacrifices to expediency, it 
must be understood that they can only 
worsen in the future. As the Selective Serv- 
ice System strains and creaks under its im- 
possible task, it must be understood that 
each stopgap measure to keep it working 
has sociological and psychological implica- 
tions far beyond the immediate problem. 

In 1959, an amendment to the draft act 
was offered, which would have extended the 
law for only 2 years. A Presidential com- 
mission was to conduct a full-scale study 
of all aspects of manpower procurement and 
report back within that time. The amend- 
ment was defeated because there wasn’t 
time to ask such fundamental questions. 

Now we have three and a half years be- 
fore the present act expires. A Presidential 
commission could be appointed now to re- 
establish the principles on which we base 
our military manpower procurement. It 
could explore the wider effects of our present 
system, and devolop new concepts and alter- 
natives more suitable to our changing needs, 
Then Congress would be in a better position 
to produce legislation sufficiently free from 
ambiguity and inequity to rekindle a con- 
cern for national service. Perhaps then it 
would not be considered slightly odd for a 
young man to ask what he can do for his 
country. 


Salute to Sunny Florida 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. DANTE B. FASCELL / 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, many 
persons have extolled the wonders and 
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virtues of that beautiful State—Florida. 
While it is true that Florida holds some- 
thing for everyone, I am continually 
amazed by the fact that every individual 
who has lived there or visited Florida sees 
itin a different light. 

Recently, one of my constituents, 
Harry Leon Zalph, put his thoughts on 
Florida in writing. In sending me his 
narrative on Florida, he said: 

At my age, a man’s fancy likely turns to 
affection for his grandchildren (five young 
boys, all Florida born). My hope—to leave 
them an honorable memory of Grandpa. 


What finer heritage can a man hope 
t leave his grandchildren than a fond 
memory of his love and affection for 
them and a full appreciation of the beau- 
tiful blessings nature has bestowed. 

The narrative follows: 

FLORIDA: A PARADISE ON EARTH 


The lovely gulf breezes sooth the nerves 
like harp music, when it touches off the 
palm fronds and relaxes the soul like the 
caress of a sweetheart.. 

There is something that one can see on a 
Floridian's smiling face—a pleasant greet- 
ing, a friendly exchange of views or bits of 
gossip, leisure visiting and relaxing on lawn 
chairs or hammocks, under the shade of the 
almond, citrus, or rose apple trees surrounded 
by flowers and multicolored shrubberies. 
Also the free and easy way of relaxed dress- 
ing gives the impression that one and all 
are enjoying a picnic in the park, and it 
makes one feel that every city, town, and 
hamlet is set in a park. 

A walk through residential sections shows 
healthy, mischievous children dancing, play- 
ing, and laughing amid beautiful flowering 
Plants that in your mind’s eye are hard to 
separate one from the other, for the plants, 
too, look like lovely children. The smaller 
plants, such as lilies, zinnias, gladiolas, 
bulrush, and Moses’ cradles look like young 
children that Mama just washed, dressed, 
and set out of doors to play. The medium 
ones such as crotons, jasmines and ixoras 
represent teenagers shampooed, perfumed, 
and dressed in their best, ready for the 
prom or first party date. The oleander, 
bougainyillea, and hibiscus give the impres- 
sion of young students of art bedecked in 
flowery jewelry displaying their artistically 
designed costumes on display. 

The Creator was very kind to Florida. He 
adorned it lavishly with beautiful flowers in 
a setting of charming shrubberies, sur- 
rounded by georgeous trees, all taken from 
the Garden of Eden. It makes one fee] that 
he is visiting a great art gallery; an exhibi- 
tion of natural beauty. You can hear the 
heavenly music of the datura, beaumontia, 
herald’s, and angel trumpets, also alla- 
manda bells. 

The banyan trees gather to spread a can- 
opy, while the royal poinciana is spreading 
an artistic welcome carpet of petals for all 
God's children. ce 


The Bursting of the Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Grand Reconciliation Bubble—“The 
Truth of It All” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the high- 
est responsible officers in President Ken- 
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nedy's administration recently expressed 
surprise and shock over the attempted 
Soviet blockade of U.S. troops moving 
into West Berlin. The leftist and pro- 
Communist elements in the news media 
field are frantically seeking explanations 
for the apparent bursting of the lovey- 
dovey bubble that has exploded the po- 
litically inspired “peace with the Com- 
munists at any price“ campaign in this 
country. — 

To those who are familiar with the 
Lenin concept of political conquest and 
its strategies and tactics, these recent So- 
viet actions are not a surprise, It is 
shocking, however, to note the surprise 
on the part of U.S. officials. The kindest 
thing we can say about this adminis- 
tration is that is suffers from a total lack 
of comprehension of communism. In 
fact, anyone who knows and understands 
the Communists and communism, would 
be inclined to ascribe the administra- 
tion’s emotional reactions to a politically 
inspired attitude, aimed at winning the 
“peace at any price” votes in the 1964 
elections. 

It is most disappointing that our lead- 
ership, entrusted by the American people 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
world freedom and the survival of this 
Nation, have completely failed to dis- 
tinguish between the basic strategies and 
objectives of the International Commu- 
nist army of fellow-travelers, dupes, and 
Communist Party members. The “car- 
rot and stick,” the “soft and the hard,” 
“the friend and enemy” tactics of Khru- 
shchev and the Soviet-Communist forces 
have been repeated hundreds of times 
over the past 30 years since the U.S. dip- 
lomatic recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

The masterminds of the State Depart- 
ment, for 1964 election purposes, recent- 
ly conceived the nuclear test ban treaty, 
the Kennedy-Khrushchev hot line tele- 
phone, and the sale of wheat to Russia, 
as master political strokes to portray 
President Kennedy as an apostle of 
peaceful coexistence with the Soviet 
Communists. 

It is pathetic to see the advocates of 
the grand design for reconciliation with 
Soviet Communists, now attempting to 
rationalize and to justify the nuclear 
test ban treaty, the Kennedy-Khrush- 
chev hot line telephone, and the sale of 
wheat to Russia and its Communist sat- 
ellite nations. 

This Nation is most fortunate in hav- 
ing a large corps of sound, realistic citi- 
zens who understand communism and 
Communists, and who recognize the pro- 
Communist line that is so often success- 
fully promoted in this country under the 
cloak of liberalism and peace. 

The United Anti-Communist Action 
Committee of Western New York is an 
organization of dedicated citizens who 
are doing an outstanding job in combat- 
ing the influence of communism and 
procommunism in the Buffalo area. 

Mr. Walter V. Chopyk, is the commit- 
tee’s director of public relations; Mr. 
Albert J. Weinert, is director of the 
speakers bureau. 

On November 1, 1963, Mrs, Edith Hy- 
der, a distinguished speaker and writer, 
of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, addressed 
a meeting of the United Anti-Communist 
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Action Committee of Western New York, 
on the subject of “The Truth of It All.” 
Mrs. Hyder’s address emphasizes the 
psychological tactics of Khrushchey and 
the Communist parties. It warns the 
businessmen of this Nation and Canada 
not to sacrifice the security of the free 
world for Communist gold or business 
profit. 
Mrs. Hyder’s address follows: 
Tre Taurn oy Ir ALL - 


“The Truth of It All'—my title for this 
address must come to life. Since speaking 
to you in February almost all my predictions 
given (then) have now become full realities. 
I said that Khrushchev would (if he had great 
economic need) try—the.soft approach. He 
is so doing and very successfully. I said— 
that Castro would try to take over the islands 
in the blue Caribbean and—if possible the 
Central American countries and he has tried. 
I said that—Tito would (after consultation 
with Mr. K. of Moscow)—would come to 
America and hope to help the softening 
process by—the “thankful for favors,” 
friendly approach. He came—he saw but did 
hot quite conquer everyone yet—will get 
most of what he wants I am convinced. I 
said (last February) that we would be mollt- 
fied—and start to trade more with the Soviet 
and Red China and you haye—the “truth of 
it aul“ today in recent Canadian sales of 
wheat to both Red nations in a mammoth 
way and now—of new American ones. Not 
only wheat have we sold but—from Canada 
we now send processed—meat, butter, but- 
ter-olls, powdered eggs and dry milk and so 
on to—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
to most all of the Reds—satellite countries. 
There has been little or no ballyhoo about 
these other type sales (and here—I speak 
Only of Canadian varied trade practices at 
this time) because—“the truth of it all” is 
Um afraid) that most officials in my Ca- 
nadian Government don't want to further 
antagonize yoters or the citizens—primarily 
Our new ones from most of these now col- 
lectivized Soviet-controlled, East European 
countries. You know the old saying—"“busi- 
ness is business“ well—never was it more so 
than at this critical, fluid hour. Right here 
T'd like to clearly say (as well) that Socialism 
Which most thinking, freedom-loving citi- 
zens abhor, is slowly seeping in to our so- 
called, free Gemocracies almost in cases—un- 
noticeably so. Every time you say—‘“let the 
Government do this and that"—every time 
the Government extends Government arbi- 
trary powers, pays Government subsidies in a 
bigger way even (as in America for not grow- 
ing too much wheat or other grains) so 
Socialism “creeps” in stifling our incentive, 
curbing individual advancement and—final- 
ly increasing all taxation. Did you ever 
think of these things? We must—my friends 
or a—real democracy as we know it will most 
certainly—perish. Here I recall Nikita Khru- 
shehev's brozen statement made in June on 
the 26th in 1961. It was recorded in your 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so is—the truth as he 
Saw it. I quote: “We cannot expect Ameri- 
Cans to jump from capitalism into commu- 
nism but we can assist their elected leaders 
in giving Americans small doses of socialism 
until they suddenly awake—to find that— 
they have communism." And further—Mr. 
K. of Moscow said away back in 1955—“We 
Value international trade least of all for eco- 
nomic reasons but most for—political pur- 
Poses.” 


Surely the truth of it all is—that these 
Statements should be quoted time and time 
&gain in our press, also via radio as a warn- 
ing to all our people and their representa- 
tives that—trade with the Reds is but plac- 
ing an instrument for our own destruction 
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in their hands. Though I, like so many 
thousands even millions of others, do not 
want war, do not want bitter animosity to 
exist and be nurtured between the West and 
the Soviet bloc I still remember (and so 
must each one of you) that—the aim of the 
Soviet is and will remain—to conquer the 
world through revolution or any means they 
can use to gain this end. Haven't all chang- 
ing events since 1948 benefited (not the West 
and its Allies) but Red Russia in the major? 
We could ask—how stupid can we get? 
And—when will our intelligent, hardheaded 
citizens wake up to this fact? The fact that 
the old Soviet aim has not changed. 

Here I must say that communism uses 
many subtle ways, beside a blasting war, to 
ruin any nation marked for conquest. 
Though today we know that we must keep 
our people on this continent ever at work, 
the truth of it all is that—we cannot con- 
tinue to permit unprincipled, Western busi- 
nessmen and callous politicians to endanger 
this continent by further trading with the 
Soviet or loaning them great capital funds, 
thus strengthening the Communist nation, 
now plotting the complete ruin of America, 
Canada and ali yet-free in this world. Some 
of these business first—patriotism second 
Western businessmen could be very close to 
our Government policymakers in both Otta- 
wa and Washington and—the truth of it 
all is—that they greatly influence Govern- 
ment heads by insidious pressures and ad- 
vice on—we can do business with the 
U.S.S.R. and not endanger our countries. 
Santayana, the philosopher, once said— 
“those, who ignore the mistakes made before 
their time are condemned to repeat them 
and will live to regret it.“ My friends—as 
this is a united anti-Communist organi- 
zation created to alert Americans to be on 
guard I can therefore speak openly and 
forcefully. 

Communism is never so deadly as when it 
pretends to be friendly or tolerating a nation 
it is methodically strangling and all set 
to ruin. Remember—I pray you these words 
and further know that freedom and commu- 
nism cannot coexist amicably or breathe the 
same political air. Their objectives are ab- 
solutely different—one- is for full control of 
all human and material resources—the other 
is for liberty and the use of resources for 
people in general. Lenin once said—and 
we all should know it for the protection of 
our Nation—Lenin stated: “The existence 
of the Sovlet Union side by side with the 
capitalist nations for a long period is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must capitulate 
and it will not be the Soviet Union." How 
often do we hear this quoted, my friends? 

Now—back to modern times—the truth of 
it all is that we have not learned hard 
lessons from old mistakes and today actual 
developments leave no doubt that many 
Western actions haye strengthened the So- 
viets and weakened us. Our current trade 
deals with the Reds are perhaps the most 
blatant of our indiscreet actions and with 
each trade shipment I verily believe that we 
draw another clear line in a “blueprint for 
ruin” for Western practices and so possibly 
endangering our security. 

Many ask me, wherever I go, is there still 
& Red threat now existing to our way of life? 
The answer can be given in one word: “Yes,” 
and it stems primarily from our lack of in- 
terest in what our elected representatives 
are doing—daily and from our own non- 
interest in a big way in what is happening 
outside in the world. Everyday decisions are 
being made in Ottawa, London, and Wash- 
ington, the free bloc, which affect the lives 
of our millions yet—in these free lands, 
people seldom question these decisions loudly 
nor protest when they deem Government 
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actions to be wrong.. Your own Ezra Taft 
Benson once said and I quote: “How much 
we need today a leadership which will tell 
the truth to our people and will walk straight 
to What is right. Not to what is expedient or 
advantageous to business yet dangerous to 
our free way of life. We need today, men 
who will ignore predicted consequences and 
will tell the truth and take a long chance 
with God's help.“ 

I say he is right and I add that leadership 
comes not only from high places but from 
all levels of our life. To wit—from teachers, 
students, the professions, ministers (ortho- 
dox and Catholic), from good parents and 
from just average-level people and all of us 
need now to join a crusade to “serve God and 
save freedom“ as we know and live it. Or- 
ganizations such as this one are not fanati- 
cal, moneymaking, smearing groups as often 
they are labeled, but they give leadership 
today and are a force for the preservation of 
freedom in any community. I think, to be 
safe, we all should study communism, study 
socialism, and what both mean in operation 
so we can recognize the influences and threat 
of each. Some indicate that it is not pop- 
ular to be anti-Communist, but I belleve 
that one cannot be a good American or 
Canadian citizen, loyal to one’s country, 
without being anti-Communist, In simple 
words, the truth of it all is that if you are 
anti-Communist you are for the freedom of 
individuals and against any kind of slavery. 
It seems, scanning the global pictures, that 
now is the time to have great courage, to 
exercise our rights as citizens in a free land, 
and to dramatize American might—com. 
bined with Canada’s help—as against Soviet 
myths. 

To be practical now: From an Eastern 
European source the following statement was 
forwarded to a new Canadian and subse- 
quently came to me. It read, “the entire 
Soviet bloc is in an incredible economic 
mess. The clay feet of the Red colossus are 
crumbling and collapse could be near—eco- 
nomically. Its rescue is to a considerable 
degree in Western capitalist hands.“ 

As I read this I thought, first we in Can- 
ada bail out Mao Tse-tung, and now com- 
bined we ball out Mr. Khrushchev. Yet not 
one strategic concession have we demanded 
from these enemy governments. Why did 
we not demand greater rights of inspection 
in Cuba? Why did we not demand conces- 
sions for the captive nations before we 
Tushed to consummate deals in trading with 
the enslavers? If we had been adamant 
before trading on any of the points men- 
tioned, it would have been a real step for- 
ward to a new and freer world order and 
would, as well, have thrown communism 
into reverse. Why didn't your diplomats and 
my ministers in Canada do something god- 
like and decent when, for Khrushchev and 
Mao Tse-tung, the chips were down? Or 
was the chase of the almighty dollar the 
thing that hypnotized these men? Mean- 
while, the truth of it all is, that the Soviet 
Union builds up her own trade with our 
wheat, grains, etc., to nations she wants next 
to enslave, and Mr. K., laughing, no doubt, 
pays us with dollars he got from speculating 
with U.S. gold, selling at at inflated prices 
on the world’s free market. Even this Red 
move brings us much nearer to a foreign- 
exchange crisis. Facts must be faced, and 
these are a few to observe. 

My friends, your citizenship is many 
things—a heritage, a privilege, but most of 
all it is a responsibility. You cannot dis- 
charge this responsibility unless you are con- 
cerned in all your Government does; in who 
is there to represent you, and this applies to 
government on eevry level. The truth of it 
all is that this hour demands your action 
everywhere. Do something, but do it now, 
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Contribution to Community Development 
by the People of Decatur, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, 
I admire and respect the poeple of the 
Tennessee Valley in north Alabama. I 
admire and respect them for a variety 
of reasons, but perhaps the foremost 
reason is because they get up and do 
things unselfishly for their communities. 
I represent an area which stretches 
across the top of north Alabama and 
every foot of this area is growing, grow- 
ing because people go out and work for 
their communities, 

In this instance, I would like to cite 
as an example the contribution to com- 
munity development of the people of 
Decatur. Decatur is a prospering city 
right in the heart of the congressional 
district which I represent. I am proud 
of Decatur and its record of growth and 
of the people of Decatur who, through 
their energy and dedication, have made 
this city what it is today. 

The percentage of families with in- 
come above $10,000 in Decatur in 1960, 
according to the 1960 census, was 13.1 
percent, fourth in our State, a percent- 
age exceeded only by Montgomery, 
Mobile, and Huntsville. 

In the percentage of population 
growth, 1950-60, according to the 1960 
census, Decatur ranked third in Alabama 


with a growth of 46.3 percent, exceeded 


only by Mobile and Huntsville. 

In median family income, according to 
the census, Decatur was at the top of 
a list of 12 outstanding Southern cities 
with a median family income of $5,261, 
leading such cities as Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, and Memphis. 

Now why is this so? It is because of 
people with love of community in their 
hearts, people with tremendous pride in 
accomplishment, people who have time 
and again molded themselves into a 
“selling team” in behalf of the commu- 
nity and their fellow men and who desire 
to improve their own positions. That is 
why 12 of the largest industrial firms in 
the United States, firms which annually 
record more than $500 million in busi- 
ness volume each year, have located 
branch plants in Decatur, each diversi- 
fied, each making a different product, 
each capable of standing on its own feet 
in good times or bad. 

I recall that when one of America's 
great industrial firms was seeking a loca- 
tion for a branch plant, its site selection 
team considered 274 towns in 11 States 
and when all the facts were in the choice 
was Decatur, Ala. The difference was 
people, people who were so sold on their 
own community that they could not help 
but sell others. 

The people of Decatur not only sold 
their faith in their community and in 
the future to industrial prospects but 
they also sold hard, irrefutable facts. 
For one thing, they sold the advantages 
peculiar to the Tennessee Valley, advan- 
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tages which in large part stem from 
contributions of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Yes, the people of Decatur 
and TVA represent a happy marriage. 
Each owes a debt to the other. 

I would like to underline this tribute 
to the people of the Decatur area by 
including in the Recor a letter I have 
received from Mr. R. H. Davies, chairman 
of the board of Eltra Corp., a letter 
which clearly defines the energies and 
capabilities of the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The letter follows: 

OCTOBER 28, 1963. 
Hon. ROBERT JONES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. JONES: We welcome this oppor- 
tunity to express our feeling about our 
Prestolite plant at Decatur. A friendly in- 
dustrial climate was one of the major fac- 
tors that caused us to announce in June 
1960, that the then Electric Autolite Co., 
now Prestolite Division of Eltra Corp., was to 
build a multimillion dollar manufacturing 
plant at Decatur, Ala. We announced also 
that the plant, now valued at between $6 
and $7 million, would employ 400 to 500 
persons engaged in the production of regu- 
lators, distributors, solenoid switches, relays, 
governors, condensers, and other automo- 
tive electrical products. 

While we investigated many communities, 
we were immediately impressed by the fine 
efforts and enthusiasm of the Decatur peo- 
ple to have this new industry join their 
growing list of major manufacturers. They 
had the hometown approach and their sin- 
cerity was readily apparent. 

The manufacturing was unlike that of 
any other industry in town, but with the 
exception of supervisory and technical per- 
sonnel we were able to employ nearly the 
entire work force from the Decatur area. 
Certainly the other Decatur advantages— 
railroads, plenty of water and splendid river 
transportation, a network of modern high- 
ways, the Nation's second cheapest electrical 
rate, a sound economy, and adaptable labor— 
all made this “Great Lakes region of the 
South” attractive to us. 

Like other companies establishing new 
facilities, we had our growing pains, but 
they were fewer and less severe than we 
had anticipated. The labor force grew 
rapidly and now totals just under 800, far 
above our original estimate. 

Besides being adaptable, our Decatur em- 
ployees are eager to learn and, as their ex- 
perience on the job increases, they are be- 
coming -highly proficient workers, capable 
of making the highest quality products. It 
was this skill that prompted us to move 
additional manufacturing to our Decatur 
plant, including that of our Prestolite spark 
plug line. 

The plant is now engaged in the manufac- 
turing of electrical items for many indus- 
tries, including the automotive, marine, 
farm equipment, aircraft, heavy industry, 
and the military. Important from a defense 
standpoint is the fact that the Decatur 
plant is a major source of ignition equip- 
ment for military vehicles. The Prestolite 
personnel are well trained and are aware 
that only top-quality production meets the 
demanding needs of the military. As the 
national economy expands, we look forward 
to an increase in our Decatur facility. 

In closing we feel that the Decatur plant 
offers many opportunities for the mutual 
benefit of the community and Prestolite. 

We appreciate your present and past ex- 
pressions of interest in creating a favorable 
atmosphere in which to do business and are 
looking forward to continuing the relation- 
ship that has developed over the past 2 
years. 

Yours very truly, 
R. H. Davies. 
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Captivated Capitalists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the ironic developments that stems 
from well-organized visits of groups to 
the Soviet Union is the consistent effec- 
tiveness with which Americans are 
brainwashed by Soviet authorities. 

This unfortunate pressure repeated 
itself last week when a group of touring 
corporation leaders were hypnotized by 
Mr. Khrushchev. Obviously, corpora- 
tion executives are so blinded by red 
carpet treatment, so naive as to the 
international facts of life—that they 
succumb to Soviet doubletalk. 

An editorial in the Tuesday, November 
12 issue of the Chicago Tribune dra- 
matically labels these men as Capti- 
vated Capitalists” and effectively dis- 
cusses their reactions and views. I 
submit the editorial for the Recorp at 
this point. 

CAPTIVATED CAPITALISTS 

We were puzzled by the comments made 
by most of the 20 American industrial and 
business leaders after they had visited the 
Kremlin and talked at length with Nikita 
Khrushchev, For the most part they 
seemed to have forgotten that Khrushchev 
had promised to “bury” them and the sys- 
tem under which they have thrived. 

Some of their comments were that 
Khrushchev was s0 able, so intelligent, 50 
cool, so brilliant that, in the United States 
he might take their jobs away from them 
if he were in business, or, if in politics, that 
he would be at the top, as he is in Russia. 

We wonder how intelligent men can be 
so naive. Perhaps the explanation is that 
they assumed Khrushchey to be a man like 
themselves, with their standards of morality 
and integrity. They accepted what he said 
at face value, as if they had forgotten that 
deceit and treachery are admired by the 
Communists. 

The tycoons were very gentle in the ques- 
tions they addressed to the genial host. One 
untactful visitor did mention the embarrass- 
ment of the Berlin wall and asked why 
communism felt obliged to lock its victims 
in. But he retreated in confusion when 
Khrushchev rebuked him for “overstepping 
the boundaries.” The dictator said if hedge- 
hogs were planted under him, he would 
plant porcupines under his guests. 

The American capitalists took this meekly, 
as they did Khrushchev’s assertion that the 
Soviet Union would be out in front of the 
United States economy in 7 years. 

That Khrushchev is tough and ruthless we 
do not gainsay. You have to be to rise to the 
top of the communist heap on the dead 
bodies of the victims of innumerable purges. 
You have to be to undercut your poli 
rivals and exile them or execute them, You 
have to be to slaughter the freedom fighters 
of Budapest who revolted against tyranny- 
You have to be to survive the infighting that 
constantly goes on in the Communist Party- 

But this does not signify that Khrushchev 
is the kind of man the American people 
would be happy to choose in a free election 
as their President. They fall for phonies at 
times, but they seek men of dignity and 
character whom they would be willing to 
trust. Khrushchey’s authority rests on no 
popular base. Russians vote a one-party list, 
drawn from members of the Communist 
Party, an infinitesimal fraction—some 3 per- 
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cent—of the population. The dummy organs 
of government pick the bosses, and Khru- 
shchey does the picking. 

If the vast flop of Soviet agriculture, the 
shelves bare of consumer goods, the inflated 
prices for something as simple as a pair of 
shoes or trousers (assuming they are even 
available) are any indication of Khrushchev’s 
managerial prowess, he would not be the man 
we would choose to run any business enter- 
prise in which we were interested. 

Congressman JOHANSEN said in the House 
that he wonders what explains “the foolish 
fascination” which takes American business- 
men to KEhrushchev’s door to hear him insult 
the United States, capitalism, and them- 
selves. 

Some of the business leaders appraised 
Khrushchey as tough, a pragmatist, but a 
man with a sense of humor. We do not know 
whether proof of the sense of humor was 
found in his statement that the blockading 
of an American troop conyoy by the Russians 
On the autobahn to Berlin could have led to 
& shooting and a nuclear war which would 
incinerate him and his guests. That's not 
our idea of a real boffo. 


Mrs. Murphy’s Private Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedmesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
an article from a recent issue of Amer- 
ica by Father William J. Davis, S.J., on 
the public-accommodations section of 
the civil rights bill: 

Of the many witnesses to come before the 

te Commerce Committee, testifying 
against the public-accommodations section 
of the President's civil rights bill, perhaps 
none was more eloquent or forceful than 
Gov, Parris Bryant, of Florida. In a packed 
Senate caucus room, he told the Senators 
that he came “to argue the case for freedom.” 

Customers are free to trade where they 
Please, but this civil rights bill would deny 
Owners a like freedom. If a customer can 
Walk into a store, look over the owner or 
the merchandise, and then decide not to buy, 
for any reason whatsoever, or even for no 
Teason at all; if he can base his decision even 
on the looks of the store owner—then “the 
Owner of the property ought to have the 
Same freedom.” So runs the argument of 
Governor Bryant, and so runs the argument 
in the minds of many reasonable men who 
Seem genuinely concerned about Federal 
interference with the rights of property 
Owners. 

To resolve the apparent conflict between 
Civil rights and property rights, it is neces- 
Sary to take a second look at our traditional 
View of private property. Just what rights, 
for instances, does the now famous Mrs. 
Murphy have in the running of her board- 
iInghouse? 

For Mrs. Murphy, and for Americans gen- 
erally, the right of ownership is an unas- 
Sailable absolute. “I earned this property. 
It's mine. I can do with it as I please.” 
Some such expression of absolute ownership, 
including use, rises spontaneously to the 
lips of most Americans. Even those who 
Cannot justify this right philosophically 
know that it is somehow teed as God- 
Given and inalienable, and the presumption 
is one of absolute independence In the own- 
ership of property. The defenders of Mrs. 
Murphy contend that she (or her family) 
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built her establishment independently and 
that she therefore can expect to do as she 
pleases with it. They decry Government 
interference as an infringement on her right 
to own and dispose of her property freely. 

Their argument begins with the fact that 
this property was gained by private initia- 
tive. Was it really? Did the Murphys mill 
the boards that built it? Did they smelt 
the steel that fashioned the tools that drove 
the nails? While the building was under 
construction, who grew the wheat and ground 
the flour and ran the railroads and pro- 
vided the thousand and one other services 
that the Murphys used? And even more 
fundamentally, who settled the land and 
built a society and maintained law and order, 
so that this building could be constructed? 
“Private” initiative, in any absolute sense, is 
a myth. 

But if Mrs. Murphy could not originally 
acquire her boardinghouse without the aid 
of society, neither can she now maintain it 
privately. How can she keep it safe from 
thieves? How can she be assured that the 
commodities she needs to run it will not 
skyrocket beyond her means through the 
action of monopolists? How can she be as- 
sured that the food she buys for her guests 
will not poison them? And finally, how can 
she be secure from those today who have 
sworn to “bury her"? 

The point is obvious. The individualist’s 
exaggerated view of private endeavor is one 
of the greatest hoaxes ever to slip into the 
stream of conventional wisdom. No one 
owns a boardinghouse, or anything else for 
that matter, without being in partnership 
with a tremendously complex, cooperating, 
interrelated organism known as society. Like 
it or not, we are interdependent. And if 
property cannot be gained independently or 
maintained independently, then neither can 
it be used in total independence. 

To say that owners have the right to do 
whatever they please with their p 7 
irrespective of society, is simply false. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, while defending the right 
to acquire private property, makes it very 
clear that this right does not carry with it 
the right of indiscriminate use. The dis- 
posal of private goods must be in accord with 
the primary destiny of all goods—service of 
man. As Ambrose Farrell, O.P., puts it: 
“Ownership of every kind is a stewardship 
carrying with it social obligations.” 

Traditionally, we have emphasized the fact 
that man's very nature demands a measure 
of independent ownership. But what we 
must bear in mind, while insisting on this 
natural right, is that man’s nature is a 
social nature and demands a concern for 
society even in his ownership. It is not as 
though man has independent rights to which 
are added a few social riders. The fact is 
that the right itself is essentially colored by 
man's social nature. 

The social character of private property, 
therefore, is not a sort of afterthought of 
only relative importance. It is of the very 
essence of private property. Review the tra- 
ditional arguments for private property and 
you will find that they all reduce to one: 
private property is the best way to make our 
God-given fund of material goods serve the 
common good of all mankind. The truth is 
that the social character of property is abso- 
lute; its private character is relative. 

This is not to say, as Saint-Simon, Comte 
and their camp followers said, that society is 
the real owner of all property. Individuals 
are true owners, but society has a vested 
interest in their ownership. Especially those 
private businesses that draw constantly 
from the public must, in turn, recognize the 
rights of the public. If they do not, then 
public authority must intervene. 

Some might object that government inter- 
vention is bad. In a sense it is; it’s too 
bad. In fact, in a sense, it is tragic, because 
it is an indication that we as individuals have 
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not recognized and fulfilled our social obli- 
gations. Because of our failure, government 
intervention becomes necessary and its de- 
sirability is no longer the question. And if 
there is danger inyolved (as there admittedly 
is) in such intervention, we have no one to 
blame but ourselves for failing to act on the 
individual or local level. We cannot hide be- 
hind an irrational hostility to public author- 
ity when we ourselves have necessitated the 
expansion of that authority, 

individualism has tradition- 
ally blasted all social reforms with bromides 
about freedom from interference, private 
rights, private initiative, and creeping social- 
ism. But the ironic truth is that no one 
makes social reforms more necessary than 
does the individualist. Numerous social 
problems, calling for government regulation, 
are the direct result of his laissez-faire prin- 
ciples. Granted, for instance, that I can do 
as I please with my property, then naturally 
enough I can shift the location of my plant 
without regard to employee dislocation; I 
can hire and fire without regard for collec- 
tive bargaining; I can engage in rack-renting, 
in real estate speculation, and in g host of 
other activities that result in social harm. 
Discrimination against Negroes cap a long 
list of abuses resulting from the liberalist 
view of “the sanctity of private property.” 

In fact, even the various forms of collec- 
tivism, which the individualists so univers- 
ally fear, frequently follow from this same 
false premise of the absolute nature of pri- 
vate property. Given the assumption that 
ownership carries with it the right to use 
things as the owner pleases, then the only way 
to correct misuse is by a change of ownership. 
And so the various coliectivist systems con- 
clude that the state must become sole owner 
if society is to benefit properly from material 
wealth. Even Catholic writers sometimes 
leave the impression that the only solution 
to the problem of injustice is some imprac- 
tical equalization of ownings, and, in so do- 
ing, neglect to stress the social obligations 
of those who are owners. : 

In correcting abuses, however, we must 
not make the mistake of the collectivists. 
Government intervention must itself be con- 
trolled by strict limits. The day will never 
come when the right of ownership will be 
justly absorbed by the state. Private prop- 
erty will neyer become obsolete. It will re- 
main as long as man is man. The forms 
that ownership takes may need constant re- 
adjustment by social authority to bring them 
in line with their essential purpose; but that 
authority cannot swallow up the basic right. 

Obviously, if individuals and lesser orga- 
nizations realize their responsibilities, the 
state need not and ought not to step in; 
but when we on the lower level fail, then it 
is the responsibility of the government to ce? 
to it that community rights are not tram- 
pled on by individuals. In Quadragesimo 
Anno Pius XI insised, while reiterating the 
warning to leave to subordinate groups as 
broad a control as possible, that public au- 
thority has not only the right but the duty 
to make adjustments in the matter of owner- 
ship. His words bear quoting at length: 

“It follows from what we have termed the 
individual and at the same time social char- 
acter of ownership that men must consider 
in this matter not only their own advantage 
but also the common good. To define these 
duties in detail when necessity requires and 
the natural law has not done so is the func- 
tion of those in charge of the State. There- 
fore public authority, under the guiding 
light always of the natural and divine law, 
can determine more accurately, upon con- 
sideration of the true requirements of the 
common good, what is permitted and what 
is not permitted to owners in the use of 
their property (sec. 49).” 

A Catholic can hardly deny the right of 
the state to intervene in the use of property 
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for the common good, as indeed the state 
already does by a number of accepted prac- 
tices, such as lawsuits to redress injuries, 
zoning laws and eminent domain. 

The attitude we should take toward such 
intervention was well expressed by Mayor 
Ivan Allen, Jr, of Atlanta, Ga,, testifying 
before the Senate Commerce Committee in 
favor of the civil rights bill. Asked about 
Federal intrusion into businesses in his city, 
he replied that such Government actions as 
child-labor laws, certain labor laws them- 
selves, wage-and-hour acts and the like can 
hardly be considered intrusions since, for 
the most part, they have been for the benefit 
of most of the people of the country. 

Finally—and this question brings us back 
to Mrs. Murphy—when should the Govern- 
ment act? Obviously, too much Govern- 
ment interference will create more evils than 
it corrects; but too little is equally harmful. 
When the state moves, it must keep all as- 
pects of the common good in mind. Prop- 
erty has a social aspect, but it also has a 
private aspect. The state must preserve 
both. When a business is small and rel- 
atively more private, as we will presume is 
the case with the Murphy boardinghouse, the 
state should not interfere directly, even 
though Mrs. Murphy may be unjustly draw- 
ing profit from the public without realizing 
her social obligations to that public. But 
in the case of those businesses that sub- 
stantially affect the common good, the state 
can and should interfere whenever there is 
serious abuse. 

And how to decide what is a “Mrs, Murphy” 
boardinghouse and what is a substantial 
business? Reason and prudence must de- 
cide. Although we hate to give these factors 
a place in this world of scientific exactness, 
there is simply no substitute for them in 
human affairs. They guide us in interpret- 
ing what is substantial in the Clayton Act 
and in other acts; they must likewise guide 
us in the present matter. Perhaps, as has 

the Murphys can be sepa- 
rated from the non-Murphys by the $10,000 
gross-income level. Some division point 
must be agreed upon to preserve both pri- 
vacy and public good. And while $10,000 
is an arbitrary figure, it does not seem an 
unreasonable one. If someone thinks other- 
wise, he can advance reasons why the divi- 
sion point should be moved up or down, 
but he ought not to attack the very prin- 
ciple of the government's right to regulate. 

In conclusion, therefore, let me return to 
the problem posed by Governor Bryant. He 
has shrewdly appraised the ciyil rights issue 
as a struggle “between conflicting demands 
for freedom.” But are the demands for 
freedom equally justified on both sides, or 
are owners demanding freedoms that were 
never theirs? Those who make private prop- 
erty an unassailable absolute stretch prop- 
erty rights beyond reason. And if they have 
their way, they will not only destroy an 
important civil rights bill; they will strip 
social authority of the very possibility of 
effective reform. They will hack away from 
free society its strongest bulwark—its 
capacity for self-adjustment and reform. 

There is no solution to “the conflicting 
demands for freedom” if we accept the indi- 
vidualist assumptions about the nature of 
The solution Governor Bryant 
suggests—to allow the owners the freedom 
to continue to make errors—tis intolerable 
when so large a portion of the public, indeed, 
when the whole Nation, is suffering from 
those errors. The Communist or Socialist 
solution—to make the state the sole 
owner—is likewise Intolerable in view of 
man's nature. This conflict can be resolved 
only by admitting that our right of owner- 
ship bears within it social responsibilities 
which should be promoted by the reasonable, 
controlled, and limited intervention of social 
authority. 


Spain and Portugal: Red Target 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, serious 
students of military history have long 
recognized the strategic importance of 
the Iberian Penninsula consisting of 
Spain and Portugal, and how this area 
has served as the location for decisive 
stages in wars. 

An informative article in the July 20, 
1963, issue of the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., by Constantine Brown, dis- 
tinguished geopolitical analyst now re- 
siding in Rome, Italy, gives the latest 
developments in plots to overthrow the 
Governments of Spain and Portugal. 

The article follows: 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL! RED TARGET—LEFTISTS 

SHIFr PLOTTING CENTER IN ITALY, AND MOS- 

cow MARES OIL OVERTURES 


{By Constantine Brown) 


Rome.—Communist and democratic groups 
plotting for the overthrow of the Govern- 
ments of Spain and Portugal recently have 
received a new impetus. The main center of 
their activities has been transferred from 
Milan to Genoa. 

The reason is that it is easler to ship men, 
arms and propaganda from a seaport than 
from an inland city. Since relations between 
Prance and Spain have become very friendly, 
the underground, which in the past moved 
from Yugoslavia and Italy to.Spain through 
France, can no longer be used, 

The Soviet Union and other anti-Facist 
governments are reported to be assisting 
these groups, which are composed mostly of 
Spanish and Italian Communists. But 
strangely enough, at the same time Moscow 
has begun flirting wth the Madrid govern- 
ment and suggesting better relations. 

A delegation of Soviet labor union leaders 
is reported to have received visas from Ma- 
drid to attend an international labor meet- 
ing there this summer. _ 

On the other hand the Soviet Govern- 
ment is reported to have sounded out the 
Spanish Government concerning some ar- 
rangements about the $800 million which 
Madrid accuses Moscow of having stolen 
from Spain in 1938 when the Loyalist gov- 
ernment realized it had lost the battle, 

At that time the Loyalist government 
transferred to Odessa the entire treasury of 
the Spanish Government for safekeeping. 
After the Loyalists fell and Generalissimo 
Franco became the undisputed head of state, 
demands were made to Moscow through 
neutral embassies for the return of the gold. 
The Russians answered that there was no 
such gold available, It was true they ad- 
mitted, that a quantity had been shipped to 
the U.S.S.R.. but that amount was due 
Russia for the military equipment purchased 
throughout the civil war. 

Now the Russians appear to admit that 
there is a balance due to the Spanish Goy- 
ernment—about $650 million—and that un- 
der certain conditions they are willing to dis- 
cuss its return. There is no possibility, of 
course, say the Russians, that the actual 
gold will be returned to Spain. But if the 
present Madrid government were willing to 
discuss economic relations, Moscow might 
consider shipping to Spain crude or refined 
oil representing the amount involved. 

Spain lacks oil; it has to purchase it from 
the United States and British companies at 
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prices considerably higher than those of the 
USSR. The Russians are reported to sug- 
gest that the gold of the Spanish treasury 
be repaid in oil over a period of 5 or 6 years, 
according to the needs of Spanish industry. 
The proposition, which appears on the sur- 
face acceptable—no one as yet has had time 
to look under the rug—would deprive the 
American and British oil producers of an 
important market, especially at this time 
when Spanish industry has begun to boom 
in earnest. 

The fact that Madrid seems inclined to 
consider economic discussions with the 
U.S.S.R. is attributed to gentle pressures 
from Washington for further democratiza- 
tion of the present Spanish regime. 

Generalissimo Franco and his top coun- 
selors in the cabinet are being urged to 
liberalize Spain by permitting the creation 
of a Spanish Socialist Party, So far these 
gentle hints from Washington have had no 
effect on the Spanish Government and are 
unlikely to be received favorably by the 
Spanish people. The Government and the 
bulk of the Spaniards remember that Spain 
had had a Socialist government before the 
outbreak of the civil war. It started with 
moderate socialism, but eventually became 
infiltrated. The net result of the experience 
of the thirties was a civil war which brought, 
besides total economic ruin to Spain, casual- 
ties amounting to more than 2 million dead. 

Spain, after years of unbelievable hard- 
ships caused by the unofficial economic em- 
bargo imposed by the West from 1945 to 1949, 
at present is moving up fast. Everybody in 
Europe speaks of the “Spanish miracle,” 
comparable to that of Germany and France. 
Although only 10 years ago Spain had less 
than $100 million gold or hard currency in 
its treasury, it possesses today close to $1 
billion. 

The creation of a “Socialist Party,” Wash- 
ington is being politely told, might even- 
tually get things back to where they were 
in 1936. And Generalissimo Franco and his 
cabinet, for the sake of their people, cannot 
accept such a risk. They point out that 
the present shaky situation in Italy—both 
political and economic—proves what a gov- 
ernment to the left can do to the welfare 
of a country. 


Al Reid, Newspaperman With a Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Al 
Reid, distinguished writer and corre- 
spondent of the Home News & Times 
in Yonkers, N.Y., has been leading 3 
worthwhile effort to help the Cross 
Country Hospital in Yonkers and the 
Lawrence Hospital in Bronxville. 

He calls this effort “Operation Trading 
Stamps.” Under this charitable plan, 
people send their trading stamps to Al 
Reid who then uses them to buy items 
such as toys and games for the two 
hospitals. 5 

Al Reid says, I licked every stamp. 
To date, this amounts to over 50,000. 
This is certainly a highly original ides- 
Moreover, it is one that other com- 
munities can use in order to bring com- 
forting items to the children and adults 
in our hospitals. 
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Activities of this type are making Al 
Reid known as “the newspaperman with 
a heart.” 


A Tax Bonanza for the Well-To-Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “A Tax Bonanza for the Well- 
To-Do,” written by Bernard D. Nossiter 
and published in the November 1963 
issue of the Progressive magazine, deal- 
ing with House bill 8363, the tax meas- 
ure passed by the House. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Tax BONANZA FoR THE WELL-TO-DO 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


(Nore — Bernard D. Nossiter, economic af- 
fairs analyst for the Washington Post, is the 
author of a forthcoming book, “Myths, Myth- 
makers, and the Modern Economy.” His 
articles have appeared in Harper's, the Re- 
Porter, and the New Republic.) 

Talking to business leaders a few weeks 
ago, President Kennedy claimed that the tax 
Teduction bill he has embraced will help cure 
Nearly everything but fallen arches. It 
Would, he said, stimulate investment, excite 
economic growth, redress the imbalance of 
Payments, insure against slump, end chronic 
budget deficits, create more jobs, relax racial 
tensions, shrink juvenile delinquency, and 
Soothe labor unrest. About the only point 
he did not make was one his audience ap- 
Preciated already: They and the other upper- 
bracket citizens will be the prime bene- 
ficiaries of the big tax cut. 

H.R. 8363, as the measure passed by the 
House is formally styled, contains 310 pages 
Of legalistic jargon. Nearly every page adds 
feathers to the nests of the most affluent in 
this partly affluent society. The bill is 
Usually described as a tax cut of $11.1 bil- 

m, with $8.8 billion for individuals and 
$2.3 billion for corporations. These numbers 
have a pleasant, democratic ring. They sug- 
Best that John Q. Citizen will get nearly $4 
for every $1 going to business. The Treasury 

nt has zealously cultivated this 
image in a 140-page book of pro-tax-cut 
arguments distributed to the press. The 
book, for example, shows that a family of 
four 85,000 would get a 26 percent 
tax cut while the $106,000 family would get 
Only a 14 percent reduction. What could 
be fatrer? 

But a closer examination of some unpub- 
lished Treasury data reveals a somewhat dif- 
ferent story. Indeed, the bill promises to 
Provide the most massive redistribution of 

e in the United States since World 
War II- and in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion of that great income equalizing experi- 
ence. Coupled with last year's $214 billion 
tax relief for business, the 1963. measure adds 
Up to a tidy bundle for the upper brackets. 

e Kennedy tax program—H.R. 8363 and 
the 1962 investment credit and accelerated 
depreclation allowances—makes the milder 

nhower measures aimed in the same di- 
oe seem positively Populist by compari- 


It is impossible to explore in this space all 
tax boons for the well to do which are 
hidden in the less publicized paragraphs of 
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H.R. 8363. But some of its more generous 
features deserve mention. The bill reduces 
the Treasury’s take from individual income 
tax rates by $9.5 billion. (The difference be- 
tween this and the $8.8 billion mentioned 
above is based on two peculiar and dubious 
assumptions. One is that the Senate will 
retain some so-called structural changes that 
nick a broad array of taxpayers for some 
More money. The other is that the meas- 
ure’s provisions for taxing stock market 
profits are so generous that speculators will 
be encouraged to cash in more of their hold- 
ings and thereby pay some tax that would 
not have otherwise been collected.) 

Of the total $8.8 billion of net tax reduc- 
tion for individuals, the wealthiest 1.2 mil- 
lion taxpayers—those with incomes of $20,000 
or more—will get $1.9 billion. But the 20.2 
million persons with the smallest taxable in- 
comes, those under $5,000, will divide up 
only $1.4 billion. Put another way, the 5 
wealthiest persons in a group of 200 tax- 
payers will collect nearly one-quarter of the 
pie. The 80 taxpayers at the bottom of the 
group—the two-fifths with the lowest in- 
comes—will share less than one-eighth of 
the tax savings. 

A little more arithmetic drives the point 
home. The richest 200,000 taxpayers, those 
with incomes of $50,000 or more, will enjoy 
an average cut from rate reductions alone of 
$3,550 each, The poorest 20 million tax- 
payers will have a tax saving of about $70 
each, 

The millions who pay no income taxes at 
all because their earnings are too small re- 
ceive nothing, of course, from a tax cut, 80 
that H.R. 8363 does nothing directly to in- 
crease their buying power and their influ- 
ence on the demand for goods. 

Leon: Keyserling, the consulting economist 
who once served President Truman as Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
has prepared this table to show how the bill 
would affect families of four who take the 
typical deductions for their income class: 


Pro tax] Percent rise 
in II. R. 8363| In after-tax 
income 


Taxable income 


RM De 
- ne 


In other words, the wealthier the taxpayer, 
the more the bill increases his after-tax in- 
come. 

Now suppose we look at that $2.3 billion 
lollipop for the corporations, a confection 
created by the lower tax rates they would 
pay. Corporations, of course, are fictitious 
persons but they are owned by real people. 
These real people, otherwise known as stock- 
holders, benefit from reduced corporate taxes 
in two ways. Companies may use the extra 
cash to pay out bigger dividends, a direct 
premium for the stockholders, Or, the cash 
may be kept and invested, swelling the values 
of the owners’ shares, 

Who benefits from this depends on who 
owns the stock. To the surprise of virtually 
no one, ownership of corporation shares is 
heavily concentrated in the upper brackets. 
In a classic study, Prof. Robert Lampman, 
University of Wisconsin economist and con- 
sultant to the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, calculated that the wealth- 
lest 1 percent of all adults own three-quarters 
of all stocks. A newer study by Irwin Friend, 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, indicates a somewhat broader dis- 
tribution. He credits those with incomes 
above $25,000 with about half the shares. In 
either case, the point is clear: What is good 
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for the corporate balance sheet is best for 
the well-to-do, And it must not be forgotten 
that this $2.3 billion tax reduction for the 
corporations comes on top of a nearly equal 
amount of tax cutting for business just last 
year. Because stock shares, then, are owned 
in such large measure by the well-to-do, this 
total $4.5 billion in corporate tax savings 
provides a double-headed lollipop for the 
upper brackets. 

To be sure, the affluent can’t eat higher 
stock values. Wall Street is fond of scof- 
fing at “paper profits.” But you can sell 
the stuff. And the profits you realize are 
called capital gains. Capital gains, as might 
be expected, are largely reaped by the wel- 
off, As a sampler, the Treasury examined 
tax returns in 1959. That year, the Govern- 
ment found that more than 35 percent of 
the reported $12 billion in capital gains went 
to the fortunate few with incomes of $50,000 
or more. An equally large slice went to the 
much larger group between $10,000 and $50,- 
000. The richer you are, the more you 
channel your income into capital gains be- 
cause the income tax laws treat them with 
such loving care. Thus, the typical Federal 
tax return in the $5,000 to $10,000 bracket 
showed less than $2 of every $100 of income 
flowing from capital gains. Persons between 
$50,000 and $100,000 got nearly $19 of every 
$100 of their reported income from this 
route; those in the $500,000-a-year-and-up 
class received nearly two-thirds of their 
money from capital gains. 

The nice thing about capital gains under 
present law is that you can keep so much 
of them, The taxpayer is offered two tax 
choices, and the privilege of selecting the 
one more advantageous to himself. He may 
add 50 percent of his gains to taxable in- 
come and be taxed at whatever bracket in 
which that lands him. Or he may report 
the entire gain and pay no more than a 
25 percent tax ceiling on it. 

H.R. 8363 improves on this considerably. 
It requires stockholders to report only 40 
percent of their profits if they choose to in- 
clude them with ordinary income, or pay a 
top capital gains tax of only 21 percent, 
provided they hold their shares 2 years. In 
other words, if you are well enough fixed to 
make stock market profits and are not too 
impatient, the amount on which you pay 
capital gains taxes is slashed by one-fifth 
and your maximum tax rate is reduced by 
about one-sixth. 

How much all this will mean to the 
wealthy, only their accountants will know. 
Neither the Treasury, Keyserling, nor anyone 
else can estimate the increased income that 
will flow from more lightly taxed capital 
gains. That depends to a large extent on 
the fluctuations in real estate, stock, and 
other markets. But the healthy slice in the 
personal tax rates of the rich, the generous 
provisions for the corporations they own, 
and the more tender treatment of their cap- 
ital gains adds up to a glittering package 
for those living in the penthguses of the 
economic pyramid. 

The new tax bill is flyspecked with other 
changes. Some chip a few flakes from the 
golden calf, others add gold trimmings to it. 
For example, one amendment to last year’s 
investment credit allowance would pour an 
estimated $725 million more into corporate 
treasuries by 1973. No matter what the 
Senate does with the House-approved tax 
bill (and the Senate's past record shows 
that it is much more likely to fatten than 
pluck the affluent) the final version will 
have no relation to “tax reform.” A “re- 
form" is supposed to make the code simpler 
and provide a more equitable distribution of 
income. H.R. 8363 does exactly the reverse. 

Under these circumstances, it should come 
as no shock to learn that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration’s most passionate allies on be- 
half of the bill are Roger Blough of United 
States Steel, Henry Ford II, David Rockefel- 
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ler, and the heads of General Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors, Morgan Guaranty Trust, and 
other corporate luminaries enlisted in the 
Business Committee for Tax Reduction, 
Somewhat harder to grasp is the enthu- 
siasm of George Meany who calls the bill 
“desirable and necessary.” To understand 
the reasoning of the AFL-—CIO’s top man we 
must turn to the administration economists. 
The franker ones acknowledge that H.R. 8363 
is something less than a model of equity. 
But they contend that this is a realistic price 
to pay for the longer run benefits that are 
sure to follow. Along with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of other professional econom- 
ists, the President's experts have concluded 
that the economy is a hobbled giant, pre- 
vented from reaching higher levels of em- 
ployment and faster growth by the present 
mix of Federal spending and taxes. This 
mix operates as a brake on the economy, 
creating budget surpluses that drain away 
p power before high levels of em- 
ployment are reached. The brake could be 
released by reducing the tax take or by in- 
creased Federal spending. Since enlarged 
outlays for everything but the military and 
space programs face congressional resistance, 
_the realistic alternative is cutting taxes. 
Even if this means pushing a dispropor- 
tionate share into the hands of the well-off, 
the administration argues that the country 
as a whole will gain from the increased out- 
put that the extra buying will stimulate and 
the jobs it will create. 

This is a powerful arugment and one that 
cannot be dismissed out of hand. Most of 
the assaults on the tax bill have not really 
come to grips with this contention. The 
simple-minded notion that budget deficits 
are somehow bad in all seasons, need not 
detain us here. If only the less literate busi- 
ness men who promote it ever realized that 
the Nation's monetary structure rests on 
Federal debt, and that if this debt were paid 
off the economy would be paralyzed more 
helplessly than it was in the depths of the 
depression, perhaps the discussion could be 
carried on in more meaningful terms. 

A somewhat more sophisticated attack 
against tax reduction rest on the fear of 
automation. This is the argument that a 
tax cut will not create jobs and will simply 
stimulate investment in labor-saving ma- 
chinery. But surely some portion of the 
tax cut will be spent by consumers for goods 
and services in industries that should have 
to hire more men to satisfy the enlarged 
demand. As for the new investment the cut 
will generate, this too will mean extra em- 
ployment—at least short term for those who 
build the machines. The notion that these 
machines will erase more jobs than they 
‘create simply cannot be supported by avail- 
able evidence. Technological change cer- 
tainly goes on. But there is little evidence, 
in my judgment, that it is proceeding at a 

faster than that achieved in earlier 
periods, the 1920's for example, and not a 
shred of evidence to suggest that it is moving 
at a fantastic cat-eating-tall pace with 
respect to jobs. 

A much more serious question about the 
tax cut has been all but ignored. Propo- 
nents of the measure make the crucial as- 
sumption that prices will remain more or 
less steady, that price rises will not wipe 
out the benefits of the increased demand 
that the tax cut creates. 

The administration contends that there is 
no need to fear a price rise because there 
are so many unemployed men and plants. 
In a perfectly competitive economy, this 
argument makes sense. But ours Is far 
from a perfectly competitive economy. In 
many broad areas, marked by concentration, 
the dominance of a few huge companies per- 
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mits them to raise prices because they are 
freed to some extent from competitive re- 
straints. Already there are some signs that 
the tax cut has encouraged large corpora- 
tions to raise their prices. Since the increase 
in April by steel, a scattering of markups has 
broken out in paper, glass, aluminum, and 
other product lines. 

For the first time in nearly 5 years, the 
price index for wholesale industrial goods 
and materials has been creeping up. In a 
$550 billion economy, It takes only a 2 per- 
cent rise in all prices to wipe out the pump- 
priming effect of an $11 billion tax cut. 

In other words, if the large corporations 
push up prices enough in the next 2 years 
so that only 2 cents is added to the price 
of each dollar of goods sold, the jobmaking 
power expected of the tax cut will be almost 
nullified. Instead of creating more demand 
for increased output and jobs, the tax sav- 
ings will be spent merely to buy the same 
volume of higher priced goods. 

When the Kennedy administration first 
took office, it recognized this problem and 
made some feeble stabs at holding the large 
corporations in check. But it became so 
panic stricken in the aftermath of its 1962 
victory over Big Steel, that it has been in re- 
treat ever since. In short, the failure to 
come to grips with the pricing power of the 
large corporations threatens to render im- 
portent the job-ereating potential of the 
tax cut. 

There is still another and subtler danger. 
The tax cut is designed for, and will surely 
succeed in, either raising or sustaining sub- 
stantial corporate spending on plants and 
machinery, Corporate treasuries are now s0 
flush with funds that they are looking for 
outlets to put them to work, The bill would 
add considerably to this reservoir of invest- 
ment capital. Moreover, as one or two com- 
panies in a concentrated industry begin to 
enlarge capacity, the others are likely to fol- 
low just to hold on to their potentiai share 
of the market. 

But this investment will not be prolonged 
year after year unless there are customers 
to buy the fruits of the increased output. 
The tax bill pumps relatively more purchas- 
ing power into the hands of the well-off, the 
more nearly sated, and relatively less into 
the hands of those with the greatest need 
for more goods. This maldistribution of 
buying power threatens to catch up with the 
enlarged corporate investment and growing 
plant capacity at some point in time. The 
customers for the enlarged stream of goods 
could fade away; investment in new plants 
and machinery would be drastically cut back 
in the face of excess capacity; a recession 
would follow. 

Such a prospect is no mere fantasy. Some- 
thing like this happened in the Eisenhower 
era when tax changes were made to pro- 
mote investment. Outlays for plant and 
equipment boomed and a prosperous flush 
spread through the economy. But this in- 
vestment could not be sustained because of 
a lack of demand, and it was sharply cut 
back. The deep recession of 1957-58 followed 
and the economy's growth has been ‘slug- 
gish ever since. 

The tax bill, then, represents a large gam- 
ble. It sacrifices equity in the name of 
more jobs. But if this goal is to be realized, 
postwar economic history will have to be re- 
versed. The large corporations must exer- 
cise a measure of restraint over prices, a 
restraint that has hitherto been conspicu- 
ously absent. And the new inequities in 
the distribution of income must still some- 
how leave the structure of demand by ordi- 
nary customers strong enough to clear the 
markets of a great potential increase in the 
output of American industry. 
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Georgia-Pacific Rebuts Pollution Claim 
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HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, early 
in October, the Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries accepted testimony con- 
cerning the problems of pollution as it 
affects the shellfish industry. 

During these hearings, the Georgia- 
Pacific Corp. Mill at Bellingham, Wash. 
in my district, was accused of the pol- 
lution of Bellingham Bay, Recently, I 
received a copy of a letter in which MT. 
L. Turcott, vice president of Georgia- 
Pacific takes issue with this testimony: 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include Mr. Turcott's re- 
buttal in the Recorp. 

GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORP., 
Bellingham, Wash., October 17, 1963. 
Congressman JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: In testimony 
presented to the Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation on October 2 and 
3 in Washington, D.C., I quote from the 
testimony presented to the committee insofar 
as it relates to our company and its opera- 
tions in the Bellingham, Wash., area. 

“In the Bellingham area, Georgia-Pacific 
has recently acquired the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co, mill, which started in 1925 as 
a 25-ton-per-day production and today 1 
producing 500 tons of sulphite pulp per day. 
It discharges approximately 45 million gal- 
lons of waste water into Bellingham Bay 
daily, which has a population equivalent of 
1 million people. Surveys of Bellingham 
Bay and surrounding water areas indicate 
that sulphite liquor in excess of 500 parts 
per million within a mile of the mill are com- 
mon, the maximum concentration being 
about 4,500 parts per million with minimum 
dissolved oxygen 0. Concentrations as high 
as 48 parts per million have been found over 
oyster beds more than 10 miles distant. The 
oyster industry of the area has been practi- 
cally wiped out resulting in heavy economie 
losses and unemployment. Numerous fish 
kills have been observed in the area and ex- 
periments with live fingerling salmon result 
in 100-percent mortality of the fish within 3 
minutes. Sludge beds requiring periodie 
dredging are formed and marine life in the 
vicinity of the mill has become extinct. 

“This mill has consistently bought instal- 
lation of recovery facilities and has re 
to acknowledge pollution of the waterways- 
It announced several days ago a $3 million 
expansion of its pulp making facilities—i0- 
creasing its production by another 80 tons 
of chemi-groundwood pulp per day.” ' 

I wish at this time to set the record 
straight as to many of the statements made 
which are false. They are as follows: 

Item No. 1. The mill in Bellingham pro- 
duces 460 tons per day rather than 500. The 
mill has increased in size less than 10 per- 
cent in the last 20 years. Instead of fighting 
recovery facilities the mill has been a pioneer 
in the development of waste recovery facili- 
ties. We have invested over $6 million in 
this process and today are recovering 
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Percent of our solids heretofore discharged. 
The amount of recovery has increased each 
year due to increased recovery facilities. The 
Wastes recovered are converted into useful 
products, 

The relation of water discharged equivalent 
to 1 million population we do not under- 
Stand. After all 98 percent of the so-called 
emuent of 45 million is water which would 
naturally flow to the bay from the Belling- 

water supply and for the use of which 
We pay the city of Bellingham. 

The presentation also states that a new 
Pulp making facility of 80 tons of chemi- 
ground wood pulp is being installed. This is 
Correct but the presentation makes no state- 
Ment that in an operation of this kind of 
Pulp there is recovery of 90 percent and in 
the permit we have received to operate this 
Plant we have agreed that no additional dis- 
Charge of wastes will be made into Belling- 

Bay. 

Item No. 2. The presentation indicates that 
sulphite liquor in excess of 500 parts per 
Million within a mile of the mill are common 
and that concentrations of 48 parts per mil- 
lion have been found over the oyster beds. 

is an easy statement to make but there 
is nothing to back it up. Many studies of 
Bellingham Bay and Samish Bay where the 
Oysters are located have been made by tech- 
‘Rical staffs from universities and independ- 
ent consultants. In a joint study by the 
State of Washington Pollution Commission 
and the mill there is no indication of this 
Tange of quantity of parts per million indi- 
Cated. These studies are available and do 
Not show anything like the statements pre- 
Sented to the committee, 

Item 3. The presentation states that nu- 

Merous fish kills have been observed in the 

This ls wholly untrue—we never have 
had a complaint of fish kills in the area in 
dur 35 years of operation and I believe this 
Sould be confirmed by the Washington State 
Pollution Commission. 

Item 4. The presentation states that the 
Oyster industry has been practically wiped 
dut resulting in heavy economic losses and 
unemployment. It is perhaps true that, at 

es. the oysters in the area mentioned have 
not been prolific but we firmly believe that 
this cannot be blamed on the pulp operation. 
The oyster industry as indicated in the pre- 
tation is misleading. It is a very small 
One and it is operating today and advertised 
âs a going concern. No less than 3 years ago 
In the close proximity of the pulp operations 
apparently climatic and water conditions 
Were favorable and there were oysters all over 
Bellingham Bay in very large quantities. 
Item 5, In 1942 our company was sued by 
Oyster people by a company then known 
au the Pioneer Oyster Co. for $2 million and 
Judgment was entirely in favor of the 
pany completely refuting their claims as 
to damage. 
I would say that the whole statement in 
the presentation conveys an erroneous im- 
ion of our industry. 
bat company belongs to the Northwest 
P & Paper Association which is men- 
tioned in the presentation as having vast 
politically and otherwise. This is a 
ler misstatement and I have a copy of a 
ter addressed to you by the secretary-man- 
which indicates the activities of the 
‘ in the area who are not only spending 
lot of money on these problems but who 
continually improving their operations 
And T believe all of the mills are to be com- 


If we can furnish further information we 
Will be glad to do so. 
Yours very truly, 


TURCOTTE, 
Vice President. 
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Address by Charles H. Silver 
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oF 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of the House a 
very noteworthy address delivered by 
my good friend, Charles H. Silver, at this 
year’s Alfred E. Smith Memorial Foun- 
dation Dinner. Mr. Silver is executive 
assistant to the mayor of New York and 
is chairman of the Alfred E. Smith 
Memorial Foundation. I believed that 
the Members of the House will find his 
remarks most interesting. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER 

This annual gathering does honor to the 
memory of democracy'’s Happy Warrior who 
rose from the obscurity of an East Side 
street to seek the highest post in our Gov- 
ernment. He was pushed aside by the same 
powers of blind prejudice that are still re- 
sponsible for bloodshed and barbarism in 
many parts of our Nation. 

The bigotry and injustice he battled in 
his time remain a vital concern in ours, 
The present seeds of discord and conflict 
would have harvested his wrath in a mighty 
summons to “look at the record.” 

This we do, certain in the knowledge 
that ours is—and must remain—a society 
where men are free to speak their minds as 
they strive for progress, 

Recently, some spoke out against the nu- 
clear control in which our Nation has joined. 
The pact is signed. Now, let us be vigilant 
in seeing that it is faithfully honored by 
all parties involved. 

The awesome threat of the bomb has 
constituted this frightful power for de- 
struction as, perhaps, our greatest guardian 
of peace. 

Who would want to fire an inescapable 
boomerang of universal suicide? 

Certainly we should join to control the 
bomb—but there is something more to be 
feared than atomic fission. 

Who is to control the minds and con- 
science of men and nations? 

That is where brotherhood and morality 
mean more than megatons. That is where 
the church and school and even the family 
must do thelr part—and that, I am sorry 
to admit, is where our controls have become 
the weakest of all. 

For it is the ethics learned in the home—at 
the dinner table—in the house of worship 
where we face our Creator—in the school 
where the guiding spirit of the future is be- 
ing fashioned. These are the things. These 
are the places where control was never more 
needed than now. 

We have come to know a fearful truth that 
we can pass on to those who will mold our 
Nation’s future. We know now—to our 
shame and sorrow—that it does not take any- 
thing quite as big as an atomic bomb to 
rene civilization to a sudden, shuddering 

t 

Ten sticks of dynamite tossed into the 
basement of a Sunday school have done the 
Job just as thoroughly. 

The savage bundle of death that blasted 
the head from a little girl's shoulders and 
ripped apart the bodies of her three com- 
panions at their prayers has stamped a de- 
grading stain on our national conscience. 

It will not soon be wiped away—not from 
our own torn hearts—or the opinion of other 
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nations—or the all-seeing eyes of a grieving 
God. . 

We can no longer say: It cannot happen 
here.” But we can say—as a mighty vow 
before The ty who created all men 
equal—"It will not happen again.” 

If the memory of Al Smith still means 
anything at all, it must stand for a genuine 
and effective love of neighbor, particularly 
of the underprivileged, ; 

It is this spirit that will enable us to solve 
the most tormenting problem facing our 
Nation today. 

I am an American—the son of an immi- 
grant, I am as typical of this land of ours 
as my forebears and yours. Many of them 
sailed steerage into New York Harbor and 
beheld, with a surge of hope welling in their 
hearts, the torch of liberty over freedom's 
bright horizon. 

They did not need to deny their dignity, or 
scale down their hopes, or settle for less than 
the full benefits of citizenship. 

Now, the tide of events puts to the test 
our love of the common man, our willingness 
to grant freedom and recognition to all, to 
declare race or color of no consequence, and 
to affirm forever that there are no second- 
class Americans. 

What is called into question is not the 
granting of equality to those who have come 
after us, but to those who, for the most part, 
were here before us. 

Many of them came to these shores as 
slaves—yet they have proved their devotion 
and willingness in hours of peril to die for 
this God-loved land. 

They have carried on their struggle with 
determination and with decorum, with reso- 
lution and with amazing restraint. It is a 
miracle that so massive a movement is ad- 
vancing—at least on their part—in an at- 
mosphere of nonviolence, 

The achievement of this peaceful revolu- 
tion, in the face of almost constant provoca- 
tion, is proof—if any were needed—that 
these people merit an equal place in the sun, 
in the glassroom, on the job, at the table and 
in every area of our national economy. 

A wall still stands in Berlin—but now is 
the time to make sure that no wall of pre- 
judice divides us here, 

We will be false to our American ideals if 
we do not support the struggle to win equal 
rights for others just as our fathers fought 
to win them for us. 

This must be our solemn purpose, 
mere lipservice: to be worthy of the precepts 
of our faith and the principles of democ- 
racy—to secure freedom for all—and to 
preserve this precious freedom against those 
who are hoping to see it destroyed—and help- 
ing us to destroy each other. 

These observations have been borne out 
by the experience of one among us tonight 
who lived through many dramatic events 
when race-hate and tyranny swept over an 
entire continent, He knows that civiliza- 
tion's duty—our highest duty—is the pre- 
servation of the dignity of man * T refer, 
of course, to our distinguished guest of 
honor: His Majesty, King Humbert II, of 
Savoy. 

In these desperate hours—let us determine 
to be honest with ourselves and our moral 
obligations. 

We have living inspiration in the dedicated 
life of service to God and man personified 
by that prince among the guardians of 
humanity—Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

It is he who uttered these moving words: 

“In other lands, and, unfortunately, also 
in our own, violence has often been the com- 
panion of change, That is not the right way 
in America, That is not the American way, 

“We must accomplish what has to be done, 
working together, as one people with a com- 
mon ideal, working calmly but with deter- 
mination to make our ideals a reality.” 
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Thus, Cardinal Speliman has shown us, as 
have other great souls of our time, and of 
all time, that—if we do not falter in our 
efforts to find the way together—we can 
look forward to peace and harmony in the 
still unwritten pages of our country’s history, 
consecrating—with God in our hearts—our 
mutual purpose to protect the future of all 
mankind—safe in the heart of God. 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, probably 
when the results of the presidential elec- 
tion are in next year, we will find that 
no small part of the vote was influenced 
by Victor Lasky's “J.F.K.: The Man and 
the Myth.” Already at the top of the 
list of bestsellers, I venture to predict 
that Mr. Lasky’s book will be read by 
millions of voters before next November. 

Because of the book's importance to 
the national scene, I include as a part 
of these remarks, the following review 
written by Ken Thompson for the Dallas 


Morning News: R 
A PROFILE IN PRAGMATISM—“J.F.K.: THE 
MAN AND THE MYTH” BY VICTOR LASKY 
(By Ken Thompson) 

One of the most skillful political writers 
and analysts of his time, Victor Lasky has 
far surpassed his earlier works with his cur- 
rent critical biography of the President. It 
is an extraordinary book about an extraordi- 
nary man- the life of John F. 
Kennedy as it has never been fully revealed 
before. 

From the outset, the reader will find it- 
extremely difficult to put the book down, and 
will find himself discussing many of its 
revelations and conclusions for months to 
come, There are 600 pages of heavily docu- 
mented material and literally thousands of 
quotations from every conceivable source. 
Yet the book reads like a novel. 

Arranged in chronological order, the book 
begins with the story of the Kennedy clan, 
its rise to prominence in business and poli- 
tics. The book-within-a-book biography of 
“Papa Joe“ Kennedy is one of the most in- 
teresting sections and certainly important as 
an insight into the factors which have in- 
fluenced the son. 

The President’s youth, education, and 
early development are all covered in detail. 
His entry into politics, his career in Congress, 
his major campaigns and, finally, his per- 
formance as Chief Executive are carefully 
scrutinized. 2 

Hundreds of little-known, but fascinating 
facts are brought together for the first time. 
How many people, for instance, know that 
Jack Kennedy made a $1,000 personal cam- 
paign contribution to Richard Nixon's sen- 
atorial campaign in 1950? How many know 
that the President’s grandfather, “Honey 
Fitz,” was expelled from Congress on the 
grounds that his election was fraudulent? 
Or how many know that Joe Kennedy con- 
tributed $3,000 to Joe McCarthy’s campaign 
to keep McCarthy from coming into Massa- 
chusetts to endorse his son's opponent, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, in the 1952 Senate campaign? 
Or that Joe Kennedy made a $500,000 loan 
with no strings attached to the now-defunct 
Boston Post shortly before the Post made an 
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extremely unlikely and unexpected endorse- 
ment of Kennedy over Lodge in 1952? 

These and a myriad of other facts were 
not discovered by Lasky, but they have been 
compiled into a single volume for the first 
time. Most of the book’s conclusions, in 
fact, are not Lasky’s either. They are mainly 
the conclusions of hundreds of other ob- 
servers—both Republicans and Democrats, 
liberals and conservatives, friends and ene- 


; mies of the President alike. 


If Lasky has any central theme or purpose 
of his own, it is to demonstrate that, 
throughout his career, John F, Kennedy has 
attempted to be all things to all men. In- 
stead of presenting a profile in courage— 
establishing for ‘himself a record of principle 
and consistency—Mr. Kennedy has left be- 
hind him an image which Lasky might de- 
scribe as a profile in pragmatism. 

John F. Kennedy is and always has been 
a master politician. Lasky charges that 
Kennedy has taken a stand on both sides 
of practically every major issue of his time, 
and he uses the President's own public state- 
ments to prove it. The ease with which 
Kennedy has been able to reverse himself 
over and over again as the political winds 
have shifted is truly amazing. The reversals 
have been almost as frequent as—and ac- 
cording to Lasky have caused no more 
trauma than—the routine of changing 
shirts. 

This is a book which every intelligent 
voter should read. It could become one of 
the most controversial books of the year. 
Admirers of the President will not agree with 
the portrait painted by Lasky, but they will 
not be able to ignore it and will have diffi- 
culty refuting it. J.F.K.'s detractors will 
find plenty of ammunition in the book to 
bolster their opposition, and to use against 
him in the coming campaign. Those rare 
few who may have formed no definite opin- 
ion on the President before reading the book 
will find it extremely difficult to cast a bal- 
lot for Kennedy in 1964. 


The Cotton Bill: A $500 Million-Plus 
Gain for American Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day last, November 8, the gentleman from 
Illinois, Representative FINDLEY, charged, 
in a statement entered into the RECORD 
of the House that H.R. 6196—the cotton 
bill—provides multimillion-dollar pay- 
ments to textile mills. He contended 
that the bill provides for such payments 
as subsidies to the mills. I ask the indul- 
gence of the House to set the record 
straight. 

H.R. 6196, now awaiting action in the 
House, does not subsidize domestic cotton 
mills. It simply makes American cotton 
available to our own mills at the same 
price as American cotton is sold to for- 
eign mills, and thereby removes a Gov- 
ernment-imposed cost disadvantage un- 
der which our own mills have been ago- 
nizing since 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, the greatest benefactor 
under this legislation will be the Amer- 
ican consumer. Americans will enjoy 
lower prices for American-made cotton 
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goods, at savings amounting to more than 
$500 million a year. 

Moreover, the legislation will revitalize 
the whole cotton industry, in which more 
than 10 million Americans are associated- 
in the production of cotton on the farms, 
in ginning, marketing, transporting, mill- 
ing, and in the manufacture and mer- 
chandising of cotton goods. 

This legislation will protect the liveli- 
hood of the millions of people who work 
with cotton. 

Mr. FINDLEY is a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture and accurate 
information is available to him. For 
some reason unknown to me he has 
chosen to oppose the cotton bill, and has 
refused to avail himself of the facts or to 
attempt to understand the purposes upon 
which this legislation is proposed. 

He apparently has not read the com- 
mittee report. 

Had he listened to the testimony be- 
fore the committee and had he studied 
the report it would be evident to him in 
a way that denies contradiction, that the 
American consumer of textile goods— 
not the textile mills—will be the great 
beneficiary in bringing the cost of raw 
cotton to American mills down to the 
price that is paid for American cotton by 
competing mills in other countries. 

For it was shown to our committee 
that a rise or fall in the cost of cotton 
is almost invariably and completely ac- 
companied by a rise or fall of the same 
degree in cotton cost prices, The Depart- 
ment of Commerce established this as @ 
fact in the hearings of our committee. 

I am not addressing my remarks to- 
day particularly to the farm problem, be- 
cause we all know that a reduction in 
consumption of cotton in the United 
States means contracting acreage allot- 
ments and disaster in the cotton growing 
areas of the country. I am directing my 
remarks primarily to what it means to 
consumers and to all of those people in 
the highly populated areas of the coun- 
try who are dependent upon the textile 
industry for their livelihood. 

Our price support program has result- 
ed in American cotton being higher 
priced than foreign grown cotton. TO 
preserve our export markets, the Gov- 
ernment since 1956 has made American 
cotton available to foreign mills at prices 
far below the domestic price. Currently, 
cotton is sold for export at $42.50 a bale 
less than it can be bought by domestic 
mills. The American mill must pay one- 
third more for American cotton than its 
competitor in Hong Kong or in any other 
foreign land. Since 1939, American mills 
have been prohibited from buying foreign 
grown cotton in excess of 30,000 bales & 
year—less than the amount consumed bY 
U.S. mills in 1 day. 

What will H.R. 6196 do to correct this 
situation? It will make cotton available 
to American mills at the same price 1 
is made available for export to foreign 
mills. It is beyond me to see how any 
fairminded person could possibly object 
to giving the same treatment to an 
American industry which we accord to its 
foreign counterpart. It is absolutely im- 
possible for an American mill to be com- 
petitive with foreign-made goods whe? 
it is forced by its government to pay one 
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third more for its raw material on top 
of a substantially higher wage scale, 

Laws, which the Congress of the United 
States passed, have created what Presi- 
dent Kennedy so aptly has called this 
unique burden. The President himself 
has asked for the elimination of the 

zgrossly unfair cost disadvantage which 
has been legislated on this American 
industry. H.R. 6196 would do away with 
the cotton cost difference between U.S, 
and foreign textile producers. 

A subsidy to the textile industry. This 
is utter nonsense. Such a charge is com- 
pletely irresponsible. Mr. FINDLEY’S 
statements in the Recorp purported to 
show how much money some of the larger 
firms would receive. 

A private research firm conducted a 
study of the relationship of the price of 
cotton to the price of cloth. Its findings 
are on pages 8, 9, and 10 of the commit- 
tee report. I urge you to read it all. 
I especially urge Mr. FINDLEY to read the 
report. Over a period of 38 years—in- 
cluding war and peace—depression and 
Prosperity—cotton cloth prices have 
gone up and down with raw cotton prices. 
Let me read to you just one sentence 
from the report: 

When consideration is given to the long 
span covered, the varying political and eco- 
nomic conditions during this time period, 
the great and minor depressions, the two 
Wars and the two postwar periods, this record 
Verges upon the unbelievable. 


Certainly those of us who believe in the 
Private, competitive, free enterprise sys- 
tem will agree that competition among 
the 5,000 companies which manufacture 
textiles in the United States will force an 
immediate and comparable reduction in 
Cotton cloth prices when the price those 
Companies pay for cotton is reduced. 

Any person who says the textile indus- 
try will be subsidized or receive a wind- 
tall under H.R. 6196 either does not know 
the facts or refuses to accept them. 

H.R. 6196 in addition to great benefits 
to consumers and millions of off-form 
Wage earners will do the following things 
directly for cotton: 

First. On the domestic market it would 
Temedy a price disadvantage which is 
largely responsible for a competitive loss 
of 1,700,000 bales in annual rate during 
the past 3 years—a loss which is now 
Continuing with no end in sight. 

Second. It would eliminate the two- 
Price system and thereby remove the 
main cause of rising cotton textile im- 
Ports which have reached the equivalent 
of 693,000 bales in annual rate during 
the first 7 months of 1963. These im- 
Dorts are delivering our domestic market 
to foreign cottongrowers and, in addi- 
tion, they are generating powerful op- 
Position to the export subsidy upon which 
our whole export market now depends. 

Third. It would remove the necessity, 
Otherwise inevitable, of reducing the 
Statutory minimum acreage allotment 
below 16 million acres, possibly even in 
the next Congress. This season, even 
Under the optimistic offtake estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Minimum allotment is producing 1.2 mil- 
lion bales more than can be sold, and the 
Carryover will reach 12.4 million bales 
next August 1. 
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Fourth. It would protect the income 
of the farmer. 

Fifth. It would remove such imminent 
risks as the following: 

The loss of a great source of foreign 
exchange; 

The creation of new depressed areas 
all over the Cotton Belt; 

The impact of acres diverted from cot- 
ton upon the markets of other farmers; 

Conversion of more cotton plants to 
synthetic fibers, and construction of 
large new rayon plants, by managements 
which are now waiting to take their cue 
from the decision of Congress on H.R. 
6196. 


Address at Parkersburg, W. Va., by 
Hon. Thomas P. Gill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 2, the featured speaker at the 
Fourth Congressional District seminar 
in Parkersburg, W. Va., was the gentle- 
man from Hawaii, Tuomas P. GILL, and 
under unanimous consent I include the 
text of Congressman GILL’s excellent, 
analytical address: 

Your good Congressman, Ken HECHLER, 
may come to regret the wide license he gave 
me this evening. I have interpreted his 
instructions broadly, but I hope not vaguely. 
I am going to try to give you a small report 
on the progress of Democracy recently in this 
country—and we will spell it with a big D. 

I don't really think I could get away with 
vague talk in West Virginia. In Hawaii, 
I know I would be in trouble. In my State, 
people call vague political bombast a 
“muumuu speech,” meaning, of course, that 
it covers everything but reveals very little. 

Seriously, tt is good to talk to Democrats 
about our party—and to talk as specifically 
as we can. We know that our party is no 
better than its workers. Your knowledge, 
as workers, of State and National issues sets 
the measure for the party leaders. Your 
ability to distinguish a fact from a phony 
has a remarkable effect on the quality of your 
elected officials. 2 

I would like to reemphasize this point—it 
is central.to what we have to say tonight: 
A political party that defines the issues, rec- 
ognizes the problems they raise, and deals 
squarely with them on the basis of facts is, 
in my mind, the only kind of political party 
worth having. 

A political party needs “heart,” and our 
party has kept its sense of concern for human 
values; but a party also needs a “head,” and 
this is not always as easy to maintain. This 
essential combination of “heart” and “head” 
is what gives the people of this Nation a feel- 
ing of confidence in us as Democrats. We not 
only want to do what is best for the average 
man; we also know how to do it. 

Let's talk for a moment about the “heart” 
and the “head” in three areas of great im- 
portance to all of us today: the economic 
progress, the growth of education and train- 
ing, and the opportunities that must exist 
for us and our children. 

When woe talk economics, heads usually 
begin to bob; it is hard to brighten the dis- 
mal science. 


Let me approach this by first talking about 
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some current American folklore—some myths 
to which both parties are prone. 


at the altar of “ever increasing production.” 
It sometimes seems we consider increased 
production of goods and services as a virtue 
in itself. 

We may be getting lost in a myth. 
Shouldn’t we question both the side effects 
of production and the real value of the goods 
produced? 

We can agree that our gross national prod- 
uct, now soaring to the 8600 billion mark 
annually, must continue to rise. It should 
rise at a faster rate if we are to continue 
to increase the creature comforts of our 
people. 

However, let's watch that we don't just 
believe in “production for production's sake.” 

One aspect of our special myth is that 
production is always good, regardless of side 
effects. We need more and better roads; but 
where the roads begin to cover our fertile 
fields with concrete and tear the hearts out 
of our cities, we should pause and think. 
We need more cars and appliances; but do 
we need them in tremendous profusion— 
engineered to go out of operating order as 
well as fashion every few years? Need all 
those appliances when some money could go 
to better schools? We need new factories, 
new jobs, new products; but in the process 
of building, working, and producing, is it 
wise to poison our rivers and the air around 
us? We need the coal in the ground and 
the trees that grow on it; but in gathering 
these riches, should we destroy the hills, 
streams, and fertile countryside? 

To some, these are ethical questions. I 
suggest they are both ethical and practical. 

Certainly, it is not right to willfully destroy 
and waste the bounty that nature has given 
us. But there are also some very practical 
reasons. The more we pollute our rivers, the 
more we must spend for drinking water. The 
more we destroy our mountains and fields, 
the more it costs us to support the people 
who used to live off their bounty. The more 
we poison our air and mar our cities, the 
more they repel our children and people from 
other areas who might want to work and 
spend their money with us. 

Production is good; increasing production 
is necessary. But some production may be 
useless; some may destroy far more than it 
gives. Let’s distinguish the fact from the 


myth. 

Another aspect of the myth of production 
for production's sake is well known to the 
people of West Virginia. You certainly 
know that an overall increase in national 
productivity doesn’t necessarily help all of 
us. We do have what the economists darkly 
call structural unemployment. The pockets 
of despair exist in many parts of this country; 
there are many communities that suffer pov- 
erty in the midst of general plenty. 

This dark star holds a special place in our 
economic sky today. Whether we be em- 
ployers or workers, we cannot either ignore 
automation, or try to lock arms to prevent 
it. We may want our children to live and 
work nearby, but we can’t deny the fact of a 
mobile labor supply. We may think we have 
learned our trade, but new jobs need new 
skills which, in turn, demand new training. 

While we are still discussing myths, let’s 
look at one with a particular Republican 
stamp. This is the myth that surrounds the 
great goddess of the ever balanced Federal 
budget. As the myth would have it, the 
handmaidens to this goddess are the twin 
horrors, deficits and inflation. 

This myth is rapidly being built into an 
issue for the next campaign. Government 
finance is so complicated that few under- 
stand it. : 

Here the Republican Party has fallen into 
the tempting trap of baiting ignorance with 
fear, They would shout black and white 
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solutions for black and white problems when 
the real world shows little but gray. 

The Republicans tell us that an unbalanced 
budget is always evil; that the national debt 
will crush our children; that all this means 
inflation which will rob our old age. This 
is poppycock and the brighter of them know 
it. However, they will try to sell this line 
and we must know the answers. 

The mere fact that we unbalance a Fed- 
eral budget either by a tax cut, or by care- 
ful spending programs, or a combination of 
both, in order to jolt the private economy 
into greater productivity, doesn't mean that 
such a deficit is bad. And it doesn't have to 
mean inflation. In fact, it may be the sensi- 
ble way to speed up the economy, increase 
Government income, and thus prevent an 
almost permanent deficit. 

The fact that the national debt is over 
$300 billion today is no cause for panic, or 
for ill-founded anxiety about our grand- 
children. Our national debt is not a mort- 
gage which will,be foreclosed at a given day 
unless we pay it back in toto. It is a great 
mass of different obligations owed by all of 
us to all of us. Our credit to ourselves, in 
a real sense, depends on our confidence in 
our ability to meet the payments as they 
come due. The key measure of our ability 
as a nation to carry debt, like that of an 
individual, is our earning power. 

In 1946, our publicly held national debt 
was about equal to the value of goods and 
services. we produced each year; since then 
our debt has risen about 12 percent; but 
our income has risen much more and now 
our debt equals only about half our annual 
production. 

At this point, let's borrow a leaf from the 
Republicans and talk Government finance in 
household terms. Suppose you, individu- 
ally, in 1946 had debts totaling $5000 and 
an annual income of $5000; suppose today 
you have debts of $6000 but your income 
has risen to $12,000. Are you better off today 
or in 1946? 

In a very crude sense, this is what has hap- 
pened to our country’s debt and income since 
the Second World War. 

So much for myths; what about answers? 

If we are to be a responsible party, we must 
not only distinguish the problems from the 
folklore, but we must also provide answers. 
Not the one line, grade school type answers 
that some would peddle today, but complex, 
sophisticated answers that meet the needs 
of a difficult civilization. 

What are some of them? 

We spoke of the need to conserve our re- 
sources and the face of our land. The Ken- 
nedy administration, under the direct stew- 
ardship of Interior Secretary Udall, has 
moved strongly to encourage conservation, 
to develop new recreation areas for our teem- 
ing cities, to clean our rivers and skies. 

This Democratic administration has not 
been hypnotized by the myth of production 
for the sake of production. It has moved 
against the soft spots in our economy with 
the ARA, with accelerated public works, with 
manpower retraining, and with broader edu- 
cation programs. These laws and programs 
have also served to channel our country’s 
money into more essential types of produc- 
tion, such as the building of community 
facilities basic to future growth. 

As a general stimulus to the economy, the 
President has taken the rather daring step of 
proposing a planned deficit, through a sub- 
stantial tax cut, to stir the roots of the pri- 
vate economy. This is an expression of faith 
in a free economic system far deeper than 
any given by the recent Republican adminis- 
tration. 

In short, we are saying that new purchas- 
ing power, freed by the tax cut, will surge 

the marketplace and give us the 
new jobs and production we need. 

However, we should be aware of two coun- 
ter movements to this administration at- 
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tempt to move the economy. The congres- 
sional opponents of the tax-cut approach 
have tried to cripple it by cutting deep into 
spending. There is also the danger that 
segments of the economy, particularly those 
areas where prices are Capable of being “man- 
aged,” will try to sop up the new purchasing 
power with price increases rather than with 
more production. 

Let's move from the economy to the second 
great area in which we, as Democrats, should 
show head“ as well as “heart.” This is 
education. 

There are few educators in the Nation to- 
day who deny the crushing burden that has 
fallen on our school systems, In some for- 
tunate States, with thriving economies and 
good tax systems, they come closer to meet- 
ing the need. In many States, the educa- 
tional needs have long since run away from 
local resources. 

The majority of the people of this Nation, 
and a vast majority of the educators admit 
the need for Federal aid to education. 

As Democrats, our hearts tell us that there 
can be no greater legacy than the trained 
minds of our children; and our heads tell 
us the same thing. Today, a high school 
diploma is next to useless as job insurance. 
To have less than a high school education is 
to court disaster; to have more is to have a 
fighting chance at a decent future. 

This Democratic administration has pro- 
posed a number of far-reaching education 
bills. Strangely enough, this supposedly 
slow and fumbling Congress may well be re- 
corded as having done more for education 
than any other in our generation. 

The President's education package will not 
emerge intact, but many of the parts may 
come out better than submitted. The con- 
ference committees are working on a far- 
reaching, job-oriented vocational education 
bill, and on an improved measure to aid uni- 
versities. Aid to medical education, both 
for students and structures, has passed. An 
improved library services act waits in the 
wings. Impact aid and the NDEA will prob- 
ably be continued this year and improved the 
next. We have reported out of committee a 
strong new manpower training act, and it 
walts its turn, 

I am particularly glad to report our prog- 
ress in education because I know of the deep 
interest here of your Congressman, Mr. 
HECHLER, and your Governor, Mr. Barron. 

One tough educational problem we will 
not crack this year is the basic one of Federal 
aid for primary and secondary schools. The 
great dispute over support to private and 
parochial schools has created a legislative 
impasse. On this issue, we should all ponder. 

The third and last area I want to briefly 
mention is opportunity—not for some but 
Tor all. 

Opportunity is the gateway to the future. 
But in our country, opportunity must be for 
all, not for just some. Our heads tell us 
that every man or woman is entitled to make 
the best of his or her native talents and 
energies. Our heads tell us that to deny op- 
portunity to some creates an economic and 
social drag on the rest. ~ 

Our heads tell us that the basic law of this 
land holds all men are created equal and that 
this should apply regardless of the color 
of our skin. Our hearts should tell us this, 
too, for it is right, but here our hearts are 
often silent. 

I do not intend to speak at length on 
civil rights—enough is being said everywhere 
today. However, I think if is a fact that in 
this year of 1963, there is no more crucial 
problem in this country than the brother- 
hood of man. The leading elements of our 
party must continue to stay in the front of 
the drive for equality of opportunity for all 
Americans. 

It will mean little to raise living stand- 
ards and production when one out of 10 of 
our people is denied the right to fully par- 
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ticipate. It serves us little to improve educa- 
tion, and tax all our people to pay for it, 
when large numbers of our children cannot 
share in the benefits only because they were 
born with different pigment in their skin. 

The promise of America is the promise for 
all. As Democrats, in our heads and in our 
hearts, we must know this. 

There is a place for philosophy in a politi- 
cal party. A party is not just to win elec- 
tions. A party is to form issues, to teach, 
and to lead. The political party should be 
more important than the men and women 
in it. 

It is true that in most areas we need at- 
tractive candidates to win elections, but I 
think it is fair to say that a political party 
based only on personality cannot survive for 
long. Men come and go, and they change. 
The sparkling crusader of yesterday may 
flounder in the bog of privilege or apathy 
tomorrow. z 

I hope, as Democrats, that we will con-. 
tinue to have the “heart” to know the right, 
and the “head” to make it so. If we believe 
in the basic reasonableness of man, we can 
give the voters a clear picture of the prob- 
lems of our time. Further, we can give them 
humane and rational answers to those prob- 
lems. We must say what we can do, and 
deliver. 

As loyal party people, there is no greater 
service than this; as Americans, today, we 
cannot do less. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be ref 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repo 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of GOV- 
ernment publications under such regula 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


Pride, Comfort, Terror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Wheelock Whitney, one of the leading 
citizens of my district, recently visited 
the headquarters of our Strategic Air 
Command with a group of 30 Minnesota 
businessmen. After returning to Minne- 
Sota from that trip, he wrote an article 
entitled “Pride, Comfort, Terror“ de- 
scribing the SAC trip and what the 
things he saw and facts he learned meant 
to him 


Mr. Whitney is a veteran of World 
War II, and was a crewman aboard a 
plane which inspected Hiroshima shortly 
after the first atomic bomb used against 
man was exploded there. 

He is currently chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of J. M. Dain 
& Co., Inc., a Minneapolis investment 
firm. In addition, he is now president 
of the Minnesota Investment Bankers’ 
Association, chairman of the Minnesota 
Taconite Action Corps, and mayor of 

~ Wayzata, Minn. He is also one of the 
People most responsible for the Minne- 
Sota Twins coming to the Twin Cities. 

The following article has been pub- 
lished in more than 50 Minnesota news- 
Papers and periodicals, and was described 
by Col. Donald C. Foster, U.S. Air Force, 
Director of Information, Strategic Air 
Command, as “an excellent article of 
Breat interest. _It is factual and admir- 
ably expresses the philosophy of the 
Strategic Air Command.” 

The article follows: 

PRIDE, COMFORT, TERROR 
(By Wheelock Whitney) 

Pride, comfort, terror. These are the emo- 
tions 30 Minnesota businessmen brought 

k from a recent inside look at the Stra- 
tegic Air Command, most powerful military 
force in the world and America's "big stick” 

the event of nuclear war, 

We felt the kind of pride in those 280,000 
Straicht-backed professional warriors that 
Comes with hearing a marching band play 
“The Star-Spangled Banner”; the kind of 
pride thut made Gen. Robert E. Lee say it is 
fortunate war is so terrible, else men would 

ve it too much. 

We felt comfort in the hair trigger readi- 
Ress of the sleek war machine; the kind of 
Comfort a caveman might feel by a warm fire 
he a boulder rolled securely in front of his 

oor, 

And we felt terror—terror at the knowledge 
dach SAC bomber and missile crew controls 
More destructive force by itself than that 
Teleased in all the wars in history including 
the bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Naga- 
Saki: the kind of terror a lone mountain 
Climber might feel as he hangs on an icy 
Tope over a yawning crevasse. 


Appendix 


It seemed paradoxical at first, that 30 Min- 
nesota executives should be invited to exam- 
ine the inner workings of SAC headquarters 
at Omaha, Nebr. Most of us were veterans 
of World War II or Korea, and had firsthand 
knowledge of the secrecy which has been a 
fetish with military organizations since the 
first rock was thrown by one man at another. 

The extent of the information released to 
our group—locations of missiles, numbers of 
planes, destructive power—was even more 
startling until it was explained; “We want 
the Russians to know.” 


SAC PHILOSOPHY 


Very simply, as SAC Commander in Chief 
Gen. Thomas S. Power put it, the SAC phi- 
losophy is based on two premises: (1) that 
the United States is overwhelmingly the 
No. 1 nuclear power in the world, and (2) 
that this power is worthless as a deterrent 
to war unless any would-be bully knows just 
how tough we are. 

After a thorough inspection of SAC head- 
quarters, it was abundantly clear to even the 
most civilian minded of our group, we are 
plenty tough. 

DESTRUCTION 

At present the United States, with more 
than 90 percent of the nuclear destructive 
power in the free world, has the unques- 
tioned ability to blow the Soviet Union—or 
any other aggressor natlon—almost literally 
off the face of the earth. Even after absorb- 
ing an all-out nuclear surprise attack, the 
United States could still strike back with 
explosive power sufficient to destroy the 
Soviet Union. If this is an awesome and 
frightening reality to Americans, it is equally 
so to our enemies, 

PRIDE 


As our group entered the underground 
labyrinth which is SAC headquarters, the 
first twinges of pride began to assail us, 
and we felt our posture reflexively straight- 
en to match the ramrod stance of the SAC 
sentries. They are a curious mixture of 
formal military stifness and American cas- 
ualness. They wear berets and carry bone- 
handled heavy-callber Colt revolvers slung 
reverse style on wide leather belts. Their 
conventional military shirts are worn open 
at the collar with white silk neckerchiefs 
and their belts sport a broad suver buckle. 
The buckles are decorated with a mailed fist 
grasping the twin symbols of lightning bolt 


and olive branch, and bespeak a growing tra- 


dition built around the motto, “Peace is our 
profession.” 
THE MEN IN SAC 


From Commander in Chief Power on 
down, the men of SAC are hardened profes- 
sionals who know their trade long before 
they become part of the Air Force. SAC 
is no training school. The average time in 
service for the combat crew of SAC is 12 


About half the men in combat crews are 
World War II or Korean veterans with an 
average of 20 combat missions each. Forty 
percent hold university degrees and 80 per- 
cent have had some college training. 

NOT CHEAP 


While the salaries of SAC combat crew- 
men are extremely low by civilian standards, 
American taxpayers have a tremendous in- 
vestment in them. 

For example, the crew of a B-52, which 
Splits about $40,000 a year six ways, cost 


more than $3 million to train. An airman 
second class with a wife and child whose 
$240 a month is less than the maximum un- 
employment benefit in some States, costs 
$69,000 to train. 

COMFORT 


Despite their low pay, however, the men 
of SAC are a dedicated group of volunteers 
who have been accurately described as a 
“military priesthood.” You don't get drafted 
into SAC. 

The combat crews, often in the air for as 
long as 24 hours without sleep, regularly 
spend up to 7 days at a stretch on runway 
alert. This means eating, sleeping, and liv- 
ing next to their planes. 

Prequently they are separated from their 
families for long periods while they serve on 
“reflex alert” at foreign bases close to the 
Tron Curtain. Approximately 90 percent of 
the SAC combat crews are married and have 
children, contrary to the joke passed among 
crew members that “If SAC wanted you to 
have a wife they would have issued you 
one.” 

Since 1946 SAC crewmen have compiled a 
total flying time approaching 2,000 years, 
keeping a good portion of their planes in the 
air at all times. To make certain crewmem- 
bers don't get bored or lose their razor edge 
of sharpness with such long hours of flying, 
a system of group responsibility has been set 
up so that outstanding performance can 
earn spot promotions for the whole group. 
Likewise, a goof by just one member of the 
team can drop the whole team back in rank. 

It is this sort of constant pressure, en- 
forced by “standardization teams" which 
appear from nowhere to carry out tough un- 
scheduled inspections and drills, that elimi- 
nates the ulcer types from SAC crews early 
in the game. 

Much of Sac 24-hour, 365-day prepared- 
ness is the work of Gen. Thomas S. Power, 
New York born head of SAC since he took 
over from Gen, Curtis LeMay in 1957. Like 
his teammates in SAC, Power is an ex- 
perienced professional who knows his trade 
and has no neurotic or emotional reserva- 
tions about it. 

Power led the first large-scale firebomb at- 
tack against Tokyo and was himself over the 
target for more than 2 hours. As Deputy 
Chief of Operations for U.S, Strategic Air 
Force in the Pacific, he was among the plan- 
ners of the A-bomb strikes against Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. He also played a leading role 
in the Bikini A-bomb tests, and later served 
as chief of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command before returning to SAC as 
commander in chief. 

Like the SAC crew members, Power is con- 
stantly on the alert and ready to go to war. 
He eats, sleeps, and plays golf with a tele- 
phone at his elbow, and is literally within 
seconds of reaching all SAC units through- 
out the world, 

This sort of “instant” communications is ` 
almost as important a part of SAC as its 
weapons, for, as Power himself says, “With- 
out adequate communications all I could 
command would be my desk, and that's not 
a very lethal weapon.” 

TERROR 

The Strategic Air Command was created 

mili- 


attacked. That this victory would be a hol- 
low one in a war which could have no true 
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victor is a harsh reality which every man 
in SAC and in America must face. 

At present the U.S. capacity for retaliation 
includes: approximately 1,300 nuclear bomb- 
ers plus supporting tankers, 126 nuclear- 
tipped Atlas missiles, 54 Titan I missiles, 144 
of a scheduled 650 submarine-based Polaris 
missiles, and a good percentage of a sched- 
uled 950 “instant-firing” Minuteman mis- 
siles: Most of these more than 1,800 mis- 
siles are or soon will be “hardened” in under- 
ground concrete silos, or are even more in- 
rapie as they move about beneath the 


Dapit its motto, “Peace Is Our Profes- 
sion,” there is no doubt that SAC would un- 
leash this awesome destructive force if the 
United States is attacked. 

SAC was founded on the assumption that 
supreme military capability is the most 
potent deterrent to war. It was also founded 
on the assumption that it will have failed 
in its mission If that capability is ever used. 


Oldest Gold Star Mother Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE ~ 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
the attention of the Members of the U.S. 
Congress to an article which appeared 
in the Quincy Patriot Ledger of Tuesday, 
November 12, 1963, with regard to Mrs. 
Mary Connors, who is believed to be 
Massachusetts’ oldest Gold Star Mother. 
Mrs. Connors is 101 years old and a 
great-great-grandmother, and she has 
certainly made her contribution toward 
making this Nation the great country 
that it is. President John F. Kennedy 
sent Mrs. Connors a personal letter of 
congratulations on the occasion of her 
100th birthday from the White House. 
His Eminence, Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing is a close personal friend of Mrs. 
Connors. 

The article follows: 

OLDEST GOLD STAR MOTHER HONORED 

Qurncy.—Mrs. Mary Connors, believed to 
be the State's oldest Gold Star Mother, re- 
ceived a Veterans Day bouquet and visit 
yesterday from Congressman James A. 
Burxe, Democrat, of Milton, and William 
Villone, Quincy director of veterans services. 

LIVES WITH DAUGHTER 

The 101-year-old great-great-grandmoth- 
er, who lives with her daghter, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Sullivan at 19A Pierce Street, North 
Quincy, lost a son, John, in World War I. 

Three of her grandsons fought in World 
War II. 

Mrs. Connors is in good health and spends 
much of her time listening to the radio or 
watching television. She especially likes re- 
liglous programs. 

She will celebrate her 102d birthday on De- 
cember 3. 

In addition to raising her own eight chil- 
dren, Mrs. Connors helped to raise seven 
grandchildren whose mother had died. She 
has two daughters, Mrs. Sullivan and Mrs, 
Agnes Cavanaugh of Dorchester. 

Mrs. Connors also has 29 grandchildren, 
68 great-grandchildren, and 10 great-great- 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. Connors was born in Galway, Ireland, 
and came to this country more than 80 years 
ago. Se et oe renee 
40 years. 
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Electric Co-ops Without the Crutch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, 10 years ago the Hoover Com- 
mission, commenting about the expan- 
sion of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and its co-ops, stated in a final 
report: 

It is our belief that the time has arrived 
for the reorganization of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration into a self-supporting 
institution securing its own finance from 
private sources in a manner similar to that 
of other agencies. Moreover, the operations 
of Rural Electrification should be made sub- 
ject to the Government Corporation Control 
Act in order to secure the advantages of more 
efficient organization under that act. 


The REA bureaucracy still fights that 
recommendation; still borrows millions 
of dollars from Uncle Sam at a ridicu- 
lously favored rate of 2 percent—though 
Government itself pays 4 percent or more 
in the open market; still gets nearly half 
a billion dollars of appropriation each 
year, though its legal job is at least 98 
percent completed. 

The foolishness of this continued 
pampering—and its utter needlessness 
today—is well demonstrated in the story 
of a new venture in Ohio, which was told 
a few days ago in an editorial in the 
Washington Daily News of November 8, 
saying: = 

WITHOUT THE CrurcH 

Congressmen who have been getting in- 
creasingly critical of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration's expansion are not like- 
ly to overlook the implications of the big 
powerplant that's being built at Brilliant, 
Ohio. 

There, 30 rural co-ops have formed a super 
co-op called the Buckeye Power Co. It in 
turn is joining forces with a subsidiary of 
the investor-owned American Electric Power 
Co. to set up a new $125 million generating 
plant. 

Now if the co-ops followed the usual pat- 
tern, they would arrange to pay for their 
share of the project by letting the Govern- 
ment lend them the money at about 2 per- 
cent, which is a lot cheaper than money 
can be borrowed in the capital market, In- 
deed, it’s a cheaper rate than the Govern- 
ment itself has to pay to borrow the money 
it lends to electric co-ops. 

But instead of leaning on a Government 
subsidy, these Ohio co-ops are planning to 
raise their share from conventional sources 
such as insurance firms and other institu- 
tional leaders. As seen by the opponents 
of further rural co-op expansion with Fed- 
eral aid, this is a highly laudable develop- 
ment, but it is a bit embarrassing for the 
REA's supporters. 

For the latter would like people to believe 
that rural electric co-ops are too weak and 
poor to compete with big private companies 
unless they’re protected under the Govern- 
ment's subsidy shelter. All the while, how- 
ever, the co-ops have been expanding in 
every direction and competing grimly with 
private companies for nonfarm customers, 
suburban and even industrial. In the proc- 
ess a lot of them have considerably increased 
their net worth. 

The Ohio venture makes it abundantly 
plain that there are plenty of electric co-ops 
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that have long since outgrown any need 
for the Federal crutch of cutrate loans, And 
it ought to suggest some interesting ques- 
tions for Congress to pursue, not only about 
the REA's expansion but its continued ex- 
istence. 


Losing No Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Camden Chronicle, of Camden, S.C., has 
published in its November 11, 1963, issue 
an editorial which is addressed in part 
to the U.S. Senate. Itis concerned with 
the recent news items from Moscow re- 
porting that the Soviets have been dis- 
playing their new antiballistic missile 
weapon. This timely and impertant edi- 
torial makes the point, Mr. President, 
that the Soviets have their antiballistic 
missile developed and produced; whereas, 
the leaders of our Government are still 
procrastinating as to how soon we 
should complete development and 
whether we should ever undertake pro- 
duction of an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem. 


I commend the editor of this outstand- 
ing triweekly publication, Mr. William 
Calk, on presenting this vital question 
to his readers. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this editorial 
entitled “Losing No Time” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lostnc No Time 

Now that the U.S. Senate has ignored the 
warnings of our more courageous military 
men and ratified the treaty that prohibits us 
from nuclear testing beyond what can be 
done in a hole in the ground, Khrushchev 
has paraded what is claimed to be the anti- 
missile missile that he told American news- 
papermen last year could “hit a fly in the 
sky.” 

The appearance of three of these 50-foot 
two-stage rockets in the 46th anniversary 
parade marking the Bolshevik revolution 
rolled onto the scene before the Lenin 
(formerly Lenin-Stalin) tomb in Moscow's 
Red Square to provide a grisly exclamation 
point to the annual saber rattling of the 
Soviet Defense Minister, Marshal Rodion 
Malinovsky. The Marshal had just told the 
throng in the vast square that their country 
is “now the most powerful in the world” and 
is now equipped to deliver a “crushing re- 
taliatory blow” to any aggressor. As a pos- 
sible hint in comprehending the Russian 
idea of aggression, Malinoysky made the 
point that we weren’t helping to reduce ten- 
sion by irritating the Soviet in Cuba. 

If the new weapon is what it is claimed 
to be—and our military men ought to know— 
it has no counterpart other than our $12 
billion Nike-Zeus system which experts told 
the Senate back in September would require 
testing to reach full development. And it 
would be dangerous to assume—in view of 
the belief expressed at that time in a per- 
fected Russian antimissile missile—that the 
Reds were parading mere mockup of what 
they hoped to achieve. 


1963 


The gravest question before the - world, 
then, is how much closer have we moved 
since the test-ban ratification toward the day 
when our enemy will be satisfied he can 
demand our capitulation without serious 
risk to himself? 


The View of One Detroit Mother Viewing 
Aid to Dependent Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, aid 
to dependent children has received, per- 
haps, more publicity than almost any 
other welfare program. Since this pro- 
gram comes from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I have been particu- 
larly alert to its problems, 

For whatever value it may have to 
others I am pleased to extend in the 
Record an unbiased factual account of 
one Detroit aid to dependent children 
mother, written by Jean Sharley of the 
Detroit Free Press: 

“When I tell people I'm on aid-to depend- 
ent children, I feel dirty, as if I had com- 
mitted a crime.” 

Mrs. Carla Gianino, 47, of 14935 East War- 
Ten, is one of 13,000 Detroit aid to dependent 
children (ADC) mothers. Her son, Franke, 
is 12. 

“I take the charity because of him,” Mrs. 
Gianino said. And I hate it. It's less than 
a handout. It's a burden on the city, on the 
taxpayers—and a weight on my heart.” 

Completing a study among 93 ADC fami- 
Hes, Wayne State University Professors 
Charles N. Lebeaux and David Wineman re- 
cently labeled the city's ADC minimums as 
“absurd, emptybelly shams,” with ADC fami- 
lies suffering “‘social starvation.” 

“It's true,“ Mrs, Gianino said. “We exist 
because we borrow and never pay back. For- 
Mer neighbors paid my moving bill. The 
Milkman gives us free milk. 

“We swallow our pride. But after a time 
ls it too much to have to say ‘thank you’ 
80 often.” 

Mrs, Gianino married her Detroiter hus- 
band when he returned to Germany after 
World War II. They came to Detroit in 1951. 

“I came with such faith,” she said. “I love 
the people. Even now, I'd rather be miser- 
Able here than to go back. But I hurt when 
the misery touches my son. I do not under- 
stand the worth of such help.” 

Gianino left his family in July 1960. There 
have been few support payments. When $45 
did come in October, Mrs. Gianino's monthly 
ADC check dropped below $100. 

She receives $143 a month less any 
&mounts which she reporte to the ADC office. 

“I earned $3.60 sewing 1 month and re- 
Ported it,” she said: “They subtracted it 
from my check. So I stopped sewing.” 

She spends almost half her ADC check— 
$70—on a small, clean, white-painted fiat 
Over the Democratic headquarters of Con- 
Bressman HAROLD RYAN. 

“I saw places with less rent but they were 
Pigsties,” Mrs. Gianino said. “I'm not going 
to bring my child up over a beer garden. 

“I was told I should sell our television set 
and our few pieces of furniture and live in 
& furnished apartment. 

“This I will not do. If the boy has noth- 

else, he has to have a home life. He 
has to have this security. This little furni- 
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ture, the old things he remembers, are part 
of it.“ 

The apartment is clean, cheerful, with 
plants and bright pillows. The kitchen 
shelves are almost empty of food. 

Mrs. Glanino had a $1 bill, two quarters 
and a dime, her only funds for the next 4 
days. 

“In the mail today, I received a dental 
bill for $86 for Frank’s teeth,” she said. 
“They told me to take him to the dental 
school, I have tried that. When the 
months of waiting for a turn are gone, so are 
the teeth.“ 

ADC mothers make three choices. They 
live pitifully with the money they have, de- 
priving their children. They cheat and do 
not report the money they earn or are given. 

Or—as Mrs. Gianino is doing—they get the 
teeth fixed and beg or borrow the money. Or 
trust that an understanding dentist, as hers 
is ,will help and wait. 

Mrs. Gianino received medical allowances 
in her first ADC checks. In 1961, she had 
major surgery at Detroit Memorial Hospital. 
She required a special diet. 

She weighs 95 pounds, is still under a 
doctor’s care, must take antibiotics. 

She owes $279 to the doctor. She has 
been able to pay him only $16. He, too, is 
kind, . 

“I would much rather work,“ she said. 
“But what would I do when the boy's school 
vacation comes? Leave him alone in the 
city? 

“And how much money could I make? 
Enough to hire someone to care for him? 
What if I should become sick again? 

"I'm stuck. I cling to the monthly money, 
fearing that I will lose it. If I should find 
a job, what if I lost it? It takes months to 
get back on the lists. 

“There is no security except in that little 
check. So I cling.” 

She talks about the ADC program as 
“morale sapping.” 

“Why do they bind you this way?” she 
asks. “Why don’t they give you a security 
amount for your rent, a realistic amount for 
food and light and essentials? 

“Why don't they allow you to work a little 
so that you can repay your debts? There is 
no allowance for betterment in the program. 
When you are used to a different way of life, 
you can't take it.” 

Mrs. Gianino is close to tears talking of 
herson * * . 

“He asks for a little favor and I have to 
say no. He is always on the fringe. His 
friends go here, go there. They have this, 
they have that. He has nothing. 

“He has no rubbers. He wore gym shoes 
all winter. When friends ask what they can 
do, I ask them for clothes for him. 

“I let him play out as much as possible 
because it is all I can give him. The biggest 
thing last winter was skating. Now the 
skates are too small again. His old bike 
was stolen. The dream of replacing them is 
impossible. 

“He needs a haircut. How can I buy him 
a haircut? 

“I want him confirmed, but he has no suit. 

“In high school, how will I pay for his 
books? The ADC monthly school-expense 
allowance for my child is 50 cents.” 

She divides her remaining $73 a month 
among food, clothing, light, heat, water, 
school supplies, medicine. 

Frank's piano lessons were stopped and his 
Piano sold when the mother and son lost 
their home. But his old piano teacher and 
the old Montclair Avenue neighbors still 
help. 

“They say, ‘We'll bring the food and you 
cook.’ At least he has never gone hungry. 

“But we have stopped thinking or talking 
about what might be a pleasure. He is a 
brave boy and understands when I must de- 
prive him of the things he wants.” 


“People tell you how to make hamburger 
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stretch, I know how. Who buys the 
hamburger? 

“My caseworker suggested that I go to the 
Detroit Art Institute for stimulation.” 

“How,” asked Mrs. Gianino, “do I get the 
60-cent busfare?” 


H.R. 333, a Bill To Amend the Sherman 
Antitrust Law and Make It Applicable 
to International Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Jimmy Hoffa within the last 
few days has announced that he is start- 
ing negotiations on December 1 with the 
trucking industry for a one-package na- 
tionwide contract. He is demanding for 
the first time one contract with all of 
the Nation's 16,000 trucking companies 
which, of course, would end on the same 
date. Heretofore, regional contracts were 
written, each separate and with different 
dates. This kind of a new frontal attack 
gives Jimmy Hoffa the power to com- 
pletely tie up the economy of the coun- 
try within a matter of hours. It gives 
Jimmy Hoffa the power to put thousands 
of trucking firms out of business. If 
management were to conspire to put a 
competitor out of business, the Govern- 
ment would step in; but if a union does 
exactly the same thing, nothing is done. 
Why? Because there are no laws on the 
books to control the power of the unions. 

The International Teamsters magazine 
of November 1963 predicts that the 16,000 
trucking companies in the United States 
today will shrink to 100 in the next de- 
cade. Why? Jimmy Hoffa and his na- 
tionwide contract will either force these 
companies to the wall or to consolidate. 
He has already brought ruin to many 
companies throughout the country by his 
ruthless tactics, and this latest demand 
will bring the entire industry and the 
economy of the country within his grasp. 

Jimmy Hoffa stated that the proposed 
contract would cost over $600 million in 
the next 3 years and that higher rates 
would be needed in order to pay this 
amount. Among other things, the con- 
tract will require that all operators pay 
$5 into the Teamster pension fund for 
each truck trailer piggybacked by the 
railroads. This is outright featherbed- 
ding and, yes, even blackmail. No sery- 
ice is performed for the $5, but yet it 
is demanded under threat and will be 
paid under fear. This—in the United 
States which, under our Constitution, 
guarantees freedom to each individual. 

Mr. Speaker, this master contract 
will complete a monopoly for Jimmy 
Hoffa in the trucking industry. Rather 
than wait until an emergency arises— 
such as we had in the railroads this 
year—it is imperative that the Congress 
now consider legislation in the field of 
industrywide strikes and come up with 
some sound work in this field without an 
emergency hanging over its head. If we 
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are to enact constructive legislation in 
this field, now is the time to move for- 
ward. Now is the time to consider the 
consequences of the proposed action by 
the Teamsters Union. 

My bill, H.R. 333, goes to the heart 
of this problem. It would amend the 
Sherman antitrust law and make it ap- 
plicable to international labor unions. 
It would prohibit industrywide strikes, 
it would prohibit featherbedding, not 
only in the transportation industry but 
in all industry. This is one of the most 
serious problems which this country 
faces today. If we are to protect the 
welfare of our citizens from the greed 
and lust for power by some of our labor 
leaders, we must enact legislation in 
this field. The hour is late and immedi- 
ate consideration of this grave problem 
is a must. The American citizen and 
the rank-and-file union member must be 
protected. 


What Investment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion continues to show unusually high in- 
terest in the resort business of our Na- 
tion. The ARA is providing the lion’s 
share of the loans necessary to construct 
a proposed resort area near Hill City, 
Minn., which will cost more than $650,- 
000. This, of course, really is not too un- 
usual. But, Mr. Speaker, I do believe it 
is remarkable that because of the ARA, 
a State redevelopment loan and a third 
loan, the owner-developer of this new re- 
sort needs only $22,892 to start this busi- 
ness with brand new facilities for skiing, 
swimming, a stable of riding horses with 
ponies for children, a golf course and 
other sports. I am certain all Members 
will agree that this is a real bargain in 
such a grand and high-scale enterprise. 
I am including the story on this new de- 
velopment, as reported in the October 23, 
1963, edition of the Minneapolis Star, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Att-Year Resort To Be Bort Near HL 
Cry 


Pians for a 1,100-acre year-round resort 
area with facilities for skiing, riding, swim- 
ming and other sports near Hill City, Minn., 
145 miles north of the Twin Cities, were 
announced today. 

Total cost of the project, according to offi- 
cials of Quadna Mountain Corp., the owner- 
developer, will be more than $650,000. 

Of this, $429,757 will be provided by a Fed- 
eral Area Redevelopment Administration 
loan and $132,234 by a State redevelopment 
loan. 

First Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Minn., will loan $66,117 
and the remainder will be invested by prin- 
cipals of Quadna Mountain Corp. 

Thomas O Fallon. Watertown, Minn., for- 
mer personnel and purchasing director of 
Magnetic Controls Co., is president of the 
corporation. Edward C. Wortman, 5536 
South Vincent Avenue, Minneapolis, is vice 
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president. He was formerly building man- 
ager at Magnetic Controls. 
O'Fallon sald construction will begin Im- 
mediately. 
CHALET AND LODGE 


Plans call for a ski hill with runs more 
than 2,000 féet long and a vertical drop of 
300 feet. Two T-bars will take skiers to the 
summit. The ski facilities are scheduled for 
completion by midwinter. 

A two-story ski chalet with restaurant will 
be erected at the foot of Quadna Mountain. 
A two-story, 48-room lodge with dining area, 
cocktail lounge and swimming pool is 
planned on the shores of Hill Lake. 

Convention facilities will be able to ac- 
commodate groups of up to 150 people. 

O'Fallon said skiing conditions will be as- 
sured by installation of snowmaking equip- 
ment capable of laying a 10-inch cover over 
all runs in 24 hours. 

A nine-hole golf course will be ready for 
play by the fall of 1964 or spring of 1905. An 
additional nine holes is to be completed by 
the following year. 

A stable of riding horses with ponies for 
children is also planned. 

O'Fallon said all sports activities will be 
supervised by qualified instructors. When 
completed the project is expected to employ 
more than 40 persons, 


A Mere Question of Constitutionality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author in the House of an amendment 
which would have made it possible to 
have a judicial review of Federal grants- 
in-aid to church related institutions, I 
was particularly disappointed when that 
amendment was defeated on the floor of 
the House. When the other body un- 
dertook to insert a provision for judicial 
review in the version of a college aid bill 
that it passed, I was satisfied that its 
action was correct and should be sus- 
tained. Therefore, the action of the 
Senate-House conferees in striking this 
section of the bill providing for judicial 
review of Federal grants to church 
oriented schools comes as a deeply dis- 
appointing action. I am pleased to note 
that the editorial column of one of this 
country’s most distinguished and inde- 
pendent newspapers, the Christian-Sci- 
ence Monitor, for November 12, 1963, re- 
flects a similar concern at the unwilling- 
ness of the proponents of grants of Fed- 
eral money to denominational schools to 
submit their case for this kind of aid to 
the test of judicial review. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the action 
taken by the conferees on the college aid 
bill represents a serious breach in the 
wall of separation between church and 
state. Where, I wonder, are the voices 
of those who ought to join us in a chorus 
of protest against the erosion of this im- 
portant constitutional principle? I think 
that the following editorial asks a very 
searching question that demands a better 
answer than it has received thus far: 

A MERE QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONALITY 

Conferees between the Senate and House of 
Representatives agreed to omit an important 
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provision from the $1,195 million college aid 
bill. That section would have permitted 
court review of the constitutionality of glv- 
ing large sums of taxpayers’ money to pri- 
vate, church-oriented Institutions for class- 
room buildings. 

Without such a clause it may be difficult 
for an individual or organization to show 
sufficiently direct interest to obtain standing 
in court. But the House has passed the 
conference bill and the Senate may do so 
soon unless a floor fight prevents. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has reaffirmed its view that Federal 
funds should be used only for publicly con- 
trolled, tax-supported schools, This is a 
widely held conviction, seemingly as appli- 
cable to colleges and universities as to ele- 
mentary schools, Are the proponents of in- 
discriminate grants to denominational as 
well as public institutions afraid that a judi- 
cial review would upset their plan? 


Senate Probers Scrutinize Korth Letters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. K. W. (BILL) STINSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate hearings on the TFX contract award 
will resume soon with possible conflicts 
of interest a central issue. One of the 
witnesses expected to be called is former 
Navy Secretary Fred Korth. For the 
information of my colleagues, I would 
like to insert the following article from 
Aviation Week & Space Technology 
which provides a summary of the con- 
troversial letters Mr. Korth wrote while 
Navy Secretary. 

Senate PROBERS SCRUTINIZE KORTH Lerrers— 
Ovurcoinc Navy SECRETARY'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE SEARCHED FoR Possmix TFX PAR- 
TIALITY AND CONFLICT OF INTEREST 

(By George C. Wilson) 

WASHINGTON. —Fred Korth's letters to his 
friends while he was Navy Secretary are be- 
ing analyzed by the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee to determine if 
they suggest any conflict of interest or par- 
tiality in arriving at his recommendation to 
give General Dynamics the F-111 (TFX) 
tactical fighter contract. 

Korth, who resigned as Navy Secretary 
effective November 1, will be asked to testify 
about the letters and his financial dealings 
with General Dynamics when he was presi- 
dent of the Continental National Bank in 
Fort Worth. General Dynamics/Fort Worth 
won the $7 billion F-111 contract over 
Boeing. The subcommittee are ex- 
pected to resume late in November with the 
letters Korth wrote before and after he be- 
came Navy Secretary January 4, 1962, a cen- 
tral issue. 

On October 19, Korth released many of the 
letters the subcommittee is analyzing, and 
said they would put these rumors to rest 
about his resignation being requested, The 
Justice Department has said Korth was not 
guilty of any confilct of interest. A central 
question is whether Korth's activities yio- 
lated the standards of conduct President 
Kennedy issued in 1961. “Even though 2 
technical conflict of interest may not exist,” 
the standards state, “it is desirable to avoid 
the appearance of such a confilct from & 
public confidence point of view.” 

Korth stressed that letters about banking 
to his friends did not conflict with his 
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duties, and that letters concerning procure- 
Ment proposals were handled on an official 

by the Navy. Following are excerpts 
from the correspondence that Korth himself 
released: 

Gen. Lauris Norstad, U.S. Air Force, re- 
tired, was requested to have a branch of his 
Corporation deal with the Waxahachie 
(Tex.) Bank & Trust Co. In a “Dear Gus" 
letter written March 9, 1963, on Navy sta- 
tionery to G. E. Holmstrom, senior executive 
Vice president of the Continental National 

, Korth said: “In connection with some 
Correspondence I have had with General 
Norstad, who is now president of Interna- 
tional Division of Owings-Corning Fiberglass 
(sic) Corp., I understand that the corpora- 
tion recently announced plans for building 
a new plant at Waxahachie. I am sure that 
folks down there are aware of this but if I 
can be helpful to the bank's friends in con- 
neotion with General Norstad, let me know.” 

Holmstrom wrote Korth March 18, 1963, 
that Continental had contacted Lynn B. 

th of the Waxahachie Bank & Trust 
Co., who “advises they have been busy work- 

On this account for some time and that 
any help you can give them by talking to 
General Norstad will be greatly appreciated, 
y have promised us great things if they 
Can get the account,” Holmstrom concluded. 

General Norstad, in a Dear Fred“ letter to 
Korth, April 15, 1963, said, “your friend, 
Lynn B. Griffith, has been very helpful to 

-Corning Fiberglas in the preliminary 
Studies, site selection and other activities 
Connected with the development of the plant 
in Waxahachie. This fact and your interest 
Will be major factors in determining the 
COmpany’s banking associations in that 
area + e e” General Norstad signed the 
letter, “Sincerely, Larry.” 

C. F, Scarbrough, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
Blas Corp. treasurer, on July 3, 1963, wrote 
Korth that his firm had selected the Waxa- 
hachie Bank & Trust Co. for the depository 
Of the firm's new plant there. “We appre- 
ciate your recommending this bank to us,“ 

borough wrote. “I told Lynn that his 
bank had been strongly recommended by a 
Number of his friends, including you.” 
5 Holmstrom on July 19, 1963, wrote Korth: 
We had impressed upon Lynn Griffith your 
Participation in obtaining the account of 

company for his bank, and he has re- 
Ciprocated by increasing his balance with us 
but not to the extent we would like to see 
t. He has an average balance of about 
$30,000, 
in Dallas 

“As & bit of information, practically every 

vidual I have talked to and at every 

Meeting I have attended this week, invari- 

ably the big part you are playing in the 

investigation is brought up and the fine job 

You are doing in answering the many foolish 

Questions the committee seems to be asking.” 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Guy R. Hudson, a junior official with the 
of Nevada in Las Vegas, wrote Korth 
on June 26, 1963: “Pan American Airways 
Will be a prime contractor on space projects 
the Las Vegas area. I, along with Mr. 
A. M. smith, president of Bank of Nevada, 
be grateful for any information or 
assistance which you could render in help- 
g us to establish their local account with 
„7.“ On July 3, 1963, Korth wrote 
William J. McEvoy of Pan American that 
I will appreciate your doing what you can 
Consistently do in assisting Mr. Guy R. Hud- 
šon in securing the local account.” Korth 
described Hudson In the same letter as n 
Young friend of mine." Pan American had 
Opened an account with another bank—the 
National Bank of Nevada—before the 
Carrier received the letter from Korth. 


LING-TEMCO-VOUGHT, INC. 


J. E. Standefer, nuclear technology man- 
ager of Chance Vought Corp.'s aeronautics 


ut of course his main account is 
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and missiles division, asked Holmstrom to 
help persuade Korth to attend a briefing at 
the plant March 30, 1963, on the Slam 
nuclear ramjet missile. When this request 
was denied, Standefer, on April 10, 1963, wrote 
Holmstrom asking him if Korth could visit 
the plant within the next 45 days or if rep- 
resentatives of the firm could visit the Navy 
Secretary in Washington, On March 29, 
1963, Korth wrote Holmstrom that he was 
“somewhat puzzled" as to why the company 
went through Holmstrom. In another letter 
April 15, 1963, Korth reasserted his puzzle- 
ment, but said: “I was by Chance Vought 
about 6 months ago and had a rather com- 
plete briefing on the ramjet situation, but 
T'U be happy to if it would be helpful to 
you to go by and have them brief me 
again * .“ 
PHIL REGAN’S $50,000 DEPOSIT 


Korth, in January 1963, entertained Phil 
Regan, an actor who runs a human relations 
firm in Palm Springs, Calif., by taking him 
and his wife out on the Navy yacht Sequoia. 
At that time, Korth evidently talked to 
Regan about depositing money with Con- 
tinental, for this was in the letter Regan 
wrote to Korth January 21, 1963; “Upon my 
arrival home the first thing on my agenda 
is the deposit I promised you. Enclosed you 
will find a check payable to the Continental 
National Bank in the amount of $50,000." 

Korth evidently felt free to use the Sequoia 
to entertain bankers. On August 13, 1962, 
he wrote Holmstrom that it would be nice“ 
to entertain his friends from Continental 
on the yacht, and also the bank's “extra 
good customers.” 

s NEIMAN -MARCUS ACCOUNT 


Leon Jordan, vice president and comptrol- 
ler of Continental, wrote Korth on September 
14, 1962: “I note on today’s new account 
list that you have secured a $25,000 account. 
from Nelman-Marcus for us and only a few 
days ago another $25,000 savings account the 
name of which I don't recall at the moment 
but suffice it to say that this is probably more 
business than the people who are primarily 
responsible for new business have gotten in 
the past 2 or 3 months * . On September 
15, 1962, Korth wrote Stanley Marcus: “I am 
of course appréciate [sic] of your favoring 
my former connections.” 

INSIDE INFORMATION 


Kenneth M. Fleet, assistant vice president 
of Continental, March 19, 1962, asked Korth 
for “firsthand information” about the Navy's 
intention to purchase Laguna Shore, a Wher- 
ry housing project in Corpus Christi, Tex. 
On March 21, 1962, Korth replied: I have 
advised Jus Wricur that the Navy proposes 


to purchase this project and has recommend- . 


ed such purpose [sic] to the Department of 
Defense. A decision by the Department of 
Defense has not yet been passed on to me.” 
Representative James C, WRIGHT, Jr., Demo- 
crat, represents the Fort Worth area, 
OPPOSITION TO NEW BANKS 

Fred Holland, president of the Merchants 
and Planters National Bank of Sherman, Tex., 
wrote Korth on November 7, 1962, that a 
group was trying to get a national charter 
for a rival bank nearby in Grayson County. 
“We must have assistance from friends like 
you if we are to effectively oppose this appli- 
cation,” Holland wrote. “I have assured Gus 
that if we are successful in our efforts that 
we shall certainly make it worthwhile to his 
bank.” Korth responded November 9, 1962, 
that “I shall do everything I can consistently 
to assist you in blocking what I consider an 
improper application. I will discuss this 
matter with the proper people.” 

John Q. McAdams, president of the Win- 
ters State Bank in Winters, Tex., June 29, 
1963, wrote Korth: “Want to thank you as 
sincerely as I know for the assistance you 
gave in defeating an application for a na- 
tional bank in our town * * *. If the oppor- 
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tunity is ever presented for me to show my 
appreciation for this favor, it shall be my 
intention to try with determination * * *.” 
Earlier, on April 29, 1963, Holmstrom notified 
Korth that McAdams “has increased his ac- 
count with us substantially, and I am con- 
vinced now that if the application for the 
national charter at Winters could be de- 
clined, we would probably get all of his busi- 
ness. Thought you might be interested in 
having this information.” 


Bank UNCERTAIN ABOUT Kortn's RETURN 
WasuHincton.—Spokesman for the Conti- 


nental National Bank of Fort Worth said . 


there is no commitment or either side for 
Fred Korth to return to his job there when 
he leaves the post of Navy Secretary Novem- 
ber 1. Korth was president of the bank un- 
til becoming Navy Secretary January 4, 
1962. 

After acknowledging to Aviation Week & 
Space Technology that Korth in the past had 
said he would return to Continental, the 
spokesman said: “There has been no recent 
comment from Mr. Korth that he plans to 
return,” If Korth does want to return to 
the bank, the spokesman said, the request 
will have to approved by the Continental 
board of directors. 

Favors Korth did for Continental while he 
was Navy Secretary are being cited by many 
Kennedy administration officials as the real 
reason behind his resignation. Korth has 
denied this. But administration officials 
are’ refusing to confirm or deny publicly 
the reports that Korth was asked to resign 
because of the letters he wrote. 

Representative H. R. Gross, Republican, of 
Towa, is demanding an official explanation for 
the resignation. Korth's Navy friends have 
been distressed about the refusal of the ad- 
ministration to corroborate his explanation. 

Senate Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee also plans to ask Korth about some 
of the letters he wrote before he became Navy 
Secretary, to show his close ties with Gen- 
eral Dynamics, winner of the $7 billion F-111 
(TFX) contract. One such letter was writ- 
ten by Korth January 11, 1960, to Lambert J. 
Gross, financial president of General Dy- 
namics. After thanking Gross for doubling 
General Dynamic's deposit in Continental, 
Korth said: “I will, of course, continue my 
best efforts for the Convair-Fort Worth plant 
and am planning to be in Washington this 
weekend to talk with some of the Mem- 
bers of Congress in the hope of being help- 
ful to the B-58 program.“ 


Double Standard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Observer of Greenville, S.C., is noted for 
its outstanding and outspoken editorial 
comments. I have been impressed with 
an editorial printed in the Observer 
dated November 7, 1963, and entitled 
“Double Standard.” I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that this edito- 
rial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DOUBLE STANDARD 


The Kennedy administration's plan for 
prompt recognition of the new government 
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in South Vietnam Is fresh evidence of its 
double standard. 

Only a few weeks ago, military revolts also 
overthrew the constitutional governments of 
Honduras and the Dominican Republic. 
Leaders of the respective coups were anti- 
Communist military officers. They said they 
were acting to prevent weak civilian rulers 
from permitting fresh Communist footholds 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

The U.S. State Department refused to rec- 
ognize the new Latin American regimes. 
U.S, aid has been cut off. 

The public may well ask: Why is instant 
recognition given Vietnam generals and not 
Dominican and Honduran generals? Could 
it be that the Kennedy administration be- 
lleves or hopes that the new regime in Sal- 
gon will be leftwing whereas the Latins are 
known to be rightwing? 

Much more needs to be learned about the 
overthrow of the Diem government and the 
character of its successors. It may be that 
they are stanchly anti-Communist and will 
vigorously prosecute the war against the 
Reds. But the new regime had a bad be- 
ginning when it broadcast word that Presi- 
dent Diem and his brother had committed 
suicide. 

The dead men were Roman Catholics. It 
was unreasonable to suppose that they would 
depart from their faith and choose self- 
destruction. Now it is known that they were 
killed by rebels. Resort to a lle was an in- 
auspicious beginning for the new regime. 

The Kennedy administration may disclaim 
responsibility for the coup, or for the killing 
of President Diem and his brother, But it 
has been repeatedly pressing Vietnamese op- 
position elements to overthrow the legal 
government. This pressure must be con- 
trasted with the Kennedy administration's 
intense opposition to anti-Castro exiles and 
its absolute ban on refugee attacks against 
Red Cuba. 

Another curious aspect of South Vietnam 
is the ouster of a government led by Chris- 
tians. Wul not Christianity now lose face 
in the Orlent? 

We strongly suspect that emergence of a 
new Buddhist government will prove to be a 
major setback for Christian missionary effort 
in southeast Asia. The determination of the 
Kennedy administration to supplant Chris- 
tians with Buddhist rulers is all the more 
strange in light of its refusal to help Chris- 
tians persecuted in Cuba by an atheistic 
government. 

Perhaps all will work out for the best in 
South Vietnam, so that the free world may 
not suffer another reverse. But application 
of the double standard and abandonment of 
Christian anti-Communists in southeast 
Asia suggest that the Saigon revolt may 
turn out as badly as the invasion of Cuba, 
which the Kennedy administration botched 
at the Bay of Pigs. 


Amending the Peace Corps Act 
bes 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. November 13, 1963 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 9009) to amend 
further the Peace Corps Act, as amended. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, lest there be any possible misun- 
derstanding of my own position, I feel 
that this is a deservedly popular pro- 
gram, It deserves our continued sup- 
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port. For that reason I rise in opposi- 
tion both to the Gross amendment and 
to the Thomson amendment. 

The Gross amendment, I think, would 
be particularly undesirable. It would 
imply not only that we disapprove of 
what we have been doing, but that we 
feel the existing level of volunteer effort 
should be cut back. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think a pro- 
gram that has proven as valuable as this 
one to our own country, and to the coun- 
tries where we provide our help should 
be cut back. 

Mr. Chairman, a more serious question 
is the Thomson amendment, which I be- 
lieve also should be opposed. This 
amendment would provide money suffi- 
cient to maintain only 9,000 volunteers, 
instead of an amount sufficient to sup- 
port 11,300 volunteers. Mr. Chairman, 
in my opinion there is a real possibility 
that we can find as many as 11,300 well- 
qualified volunteers. I think a cut of over 
20 percent from the amount requested 
would be undesirable. It would be an 
indication that we have our doubts re- 
garding the selectivity which will be 
used hereafter, even though we must 
generally concede that a good job has 
been done up to this point. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
think we should oppose any cut in the 
authorization. We should positively op- 
pose both amendments. 


Jacksonville (Ill.) Jaycees Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
achieved worldwide recognition for its 
many examples of public service. One of 
the most significant of its new projects 
was inaugurated by the Jacksonville (Il.) 
chapter of the Jaycees on Memorial Day, 
1961. 

On that day the organization, under 
the leadership of its president, Bill Carl, 
established a highway safety service on 
Highways 36 and 54 in Jacksonville 
which received nationwide recognition, 
The group established a rest stop for the 
convenience and safety of motorists on 
that day of busy traffic. Motorists were 
invited to park for a few minutes, have 
the windshields of their cars cleaned off, 
receive free refreshments in the shade, 
travel information, and a packet of 
literature and other items to make their 
journey more pleasant. 

This event was highly successful and 
so widely praised by motorists that it re- 
ceived nationwide publicity. Since then 
the Jacksonville Jaycees have continued 
the rest stop each as a feature of the 
July Fourth and Labor Day holidays. 

The new president of the group is 
Keith Schuman, and on Tuesday, No- 
vember 26, the chapter will receive a 
special award from Illinois Secretary of 
State Charles F. Carpentier, himself na- 
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tionally known for his effective work in 
promoting highway safety. 

To me it seems a significant occasion 
on which to recognize the initiative and 
constructive good work of the Jaycees. 


CAB's Information Policy on Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board bears important 
and difficult responsibilities for the reg- 
ulation, development, and safety of avia- 
tion. Its role in investigating aviation 
accidents is a particularly critical one, 
because of the loss of human lives and 
because of the many and varied interests 
concerned with these unfortunate de- 
velopments. 

The need and demand for early in- 
formation about aviation accidents has 
traditionally presented vexing and diffi- 
cult problems for the CAB; as a result, 
the Board has recently formulated a set 
of guidelines for making information 
on crash investigations available to all 
interested parties, including the general 
public. 

Mr. Jack Yohe, Chief of the Office of 
Information of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, discussed these procedures in a 
recent address before the aviation and 
space writers at the Oversea Press Club 
in New York City. Because of the wide 
interest in this problem, I include Mr. 
Yohe’s address with my remarks: 

ADDRESS BY JACK Youe, CHIEF or PUBLIC IN- 
FORMATION, CIvIL AERONAUTICS Boarp, BS- 
FORE AVIATION AND SPACE WRITERS, TUES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1963, AT OVERSEA PRESS 
Cius, New York Crry, on CAB Press 
PROCEDURES 
It is a pleasure for me to be here at this 

meeting of Aviation Writers and have the 

privilege of talking to you who have a truly 
important role and responsibility in a dy- 
namic industry. 

You influence and mold the thinking of 
many. So therefore you are in position to do 
much for this dynamic industry. 

What can you do to help? 

There is only one way and that is by report- 
ing what ts happening in this industry—the 
good and the bad—accurately. As the news 
source of the Civil Aeronautics Board I must 
share this same responsibility. 

First I think it Is important to tell you 
that I too was a working newspaperman, cov- 
ering all desks for almost 20 years on & 
Pennsylvania daily and later a Washington 
daily prior to becoming a congressional ald- 

I strongly share your views that the pub- 
lic has a right to know what is going on 12 
a Government agency. 

I could never defend or uphold any form 
of suppression of information which 
press, the public, and the Congress have ® 
right to, and should be given in the interest 
of good government. 

We who are on the public payroll should 
be accountable to the public for what w® 
do—and they can only know what we're do- 
ing through the press. 

The great bulk of aviation news is highl¥ 
technical engineering detail replete witD 
complicated mathematical formulas, or eco 
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nomic analysis weighing complex equities 
and objectives and all the elements of public 
interest. 

Obviously the bulk of aviation is outside 
the experience of the average person. That 
is psychologically why aviation accidents hit 
the headlines. 

The majority of economic decisions don't, 
unless the CAB’s press office translates the 
technical and legal Board opinions into what 
I hope is plain English. 

Of all aviation news that comes from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, accidents strike the 
Public most dramatically. 

People can understand accidents. 

Whenever an accident happens, most good 
Working newspapermen try to get out the 
first news flash first. 

They also try to get a human interest 
angle, and so obviously they talk to people. 

These are newspapermen doing their job. 

Unfortunately most aviation accidents are 
not so simple that most observers can tell 

tely what happened. 

In the good old days of simple aircraft 
and less congested airways, you would get 
Such simple causes as a wing spar failing and 
the wing coming off. 

Or possibly an engine caught fire and 
destroyed the plane. 

Now there are all kinds of probable causes. 
Maybe it is a seal on a booster pump that 

tes the auxiliary gadget that starts a 
reaction with more complex equip- 
Ment toward the probable cause of the crash, 

This produces what at the moment ap- 
Pears to be a conflict of viewpoint between 
the aviation reporter who wants a story im- 
Mediately and the CAB press office person- 
nel, who want to prevent misleading infor- 
Mation, or information that may be false or 

ture, from being widely distributed. 

So when this happens, don’t think we are 

g to be bureaucratic. We are just try- 
ing to make sure that the real facts come out. 

At the time of the crash, we usually don't 

ve the facts, because sometimes it takes 
Months to find them. 

As soon as there is an airline crash there 
3 born a need for a rapid flow of informa- 

m. 
The airline involved is faced with many 
diverse problems. What does it tell the 
ers? 

How does it respond to public opinion 
Concerning both the carrier and the aircraft 
type inyolyed? 

There also is concern as to whether there 
are any peculiar circumstances which would 

te a need for yoluntary or involun- 
grounding of the aircraft or other 
ergency measures. : 

The aircraft maufacturers also are in- 

in early details for essentially the 
Same reason. 

The public's first knowledge that an air- 

raft accident has occurred is usually when 

Picks up the daily newspaper or has his 

O or TV program interrupted with a 
news announcement of the tragedy. 

As a potential passenger, he has some- 
What more than an academic interest in this 
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may wonder if he should cancel his 
transportation plans and travel by 
Some other means. 

If he still intends to travel by air, he won- 
if he should secure reservations with 
ther carrier or at least travel on a dif- 
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accident is determined. So his voice 
ded to those in the industry who are 
ch of immediate information. 
If the accident occurs within the city lim- 
or appears to involve the local 
any of the facilities associated with it, 
municipal officials are directly concerned 
th early information since they in turn 
being asked a lot of questions. 

Many times the firefighting department 
and local county, city or State police agen- 
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cies are needed to assist in preservation and 
recovery of the wreckage. 

The people thus involved also have a need 
for early information. 

In order to maintain friendly community 
relations the city, county and State officials 
must be provided with as much factual in- 
formation as possible—as early as possible— 
to allow them to answer questions directed 
to them by people in their sphere of in- 
fluence. 

While the dissemination of information in 
these circumstances is at best a difficult 
job, it is compounded by desires of the 
various news media to provide their patrons 
with news while it is still news, and each 
has a particular problem in satisfactorily 
meeting its various deadlines. 

When all the ‘‘need-to-know"’ and “‘desire- 
to-know“ requirements meet, the problems 
incident to demands for information reach 
staggering proportions. 

The steady stream of TV and other camera- 
men, photographers, newspaper reporters and 
others can create an almost constant de- 
mand upon the CAB investigators’ time for 
interviews, personal appearances and photo- 
graphs. 

Other problems also are sometimes en- 
countered in the zeal for early information. 

For example, in the Electra accident at 
Tell City, Ind., photographers were constantly 
at the edge of the crash crater to photograph 
the recovery operations. 

In the process they were often in the way 
of the power shovel being used and the 
operator feared that one of them would be 
knocked into the crater. He refused to con- 
tinue excavation unless persons not directly 
involved in the recovery activities were re- 
moved from the immediate area of the opera- 
tions. 

The Investigator in this instance solved the 
problem quickly. He had a caterpillar trac- 
tor mound up a platform of earth from 
which the newsmen could watch without 
interfering with the investigation. 

By multiplying this kind of illustration 
you can see what we're up against in the 
early release of accurate information on all 
the facts of the accident. While it is the 
Board's desire to provide factual information 
as rapidly as possible, the task of satisfying 
all concerned is at best difficult. 

A considerable part of the problem is that 
information obtained in the early stages of 
an investigation requires careful and scien- 
tific confirmation, correlation and evalua- 
tion before it can be used in cause determi- 
nation. 

For example, such an apparently simple 
task as determining the exact time of the 
accident, in order to provide a precise way of 
determining the flight path, may require 
days of investigation. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board cannot give 
out information which may be inaccurate 
or unsubstantiated. 

It may lend weight to premature specula- 
tion in the news, and inject controversy into 
the investigation outside of the realm of 
objective factfinding. 

Speculation by an investigator as to cause, 
without adequate substantiation, can result 
in irreparable damage to the professional 
standards and economic position of Individ- 
uals, organizations, and products. 

In the process of factfinding we have 
learned many lessons which have demon- 
strated the wisdom of our policies regarding 
premature disclosure of information. 

Deviation from these practices would au- 
tomatically reduce public confidence in the 
CAB—the only Federal agency charged by 
law with the determination of the prob- 
able cause of aircraft accidents. 

There is a somewhat different, yet closely 
allied problem in the release of information, 
and that is, the wrong interpretation by 
propie not knowledgeable in aviation mat- 
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By way of illustration, the Board issued 
a press release in connection with the acci- 
dent involving a Vertol 107 Helicopter at New 
York International Airport on October 14, 
1963, which noted that a quill shaft had 
failed due to fatigue. 

Following this release by the Board various 
newspapers and other news media reported 
this information as the cause of the accident. 

No mention was made of the continuing 
investigation to determine the cause of the 
metal fatigue which in the final analysis 
was the real cause of this accident. 

Unfortunately, the public has now been 
led to believe that the Board already de- 
termined the probable cause of the accident 
when in reality there are probably months 
of painstaking investigation activity re- 
quired before the true probable cause is dis- 
closed. 

Associated with this problem also is the 
failure of the news agencies to follow up the 
release of preliminary information—because 
the accident is no longer news—with the 
amplifying or additional information subse- 
quently uncovered. 

This paints an entirely inadequate if not 
erroneous picture in the public mind, 

Again by way of illustration, in the acci- 
dent involving Eastern Airlines Flight 512 
on November 30, 1962, here at New York In- 
ternational Airport, information relating to 
the apparent inoperative condition of cer- 
tain facilities such as the ILS middle mark- 
er compass location and the precision ap- 
proach radar was released immediately. 

This was presented to the public in a 
manner implying that the failure of these 
facilities was associated with the cause of 
the accident. 

Continuing investigation, however, re- 
vealed that all of the necessary aids were in 
operation and that the radar was not a pri- 
mary reqirement, but only a back-up for the 
type of instrument approach being made. 

Again, unfortunately this subsequent in- 
formation was not conveyed to the general 
public in the same manner as the origina) 
information and a misconception will be 
forever present in the minds of many per- 
sons who have only a part of the story. 

Many may keep suspecting that the ground 
support is unreliable. 

As a result of these many problems brought 
on by the demand for release of informa- 
tion, the Board has established a proce- 
dure. This procedure will on the one hand 
provide all interested parties with appro- 
priate information, with the least possible 
delay, and on the other hand concurrently 
conserve the time of the various skilled in- 
vestigators who are directly involved in find- 
ing the facts. 

This procedure provides in essence for the 
release of appropriate information and es- 
tablishes the official channels through which 
it can be secured as follows: 

1. Information of a purely factual na- 
ture only will be released as it is obtained. 
No information will be released concerning 
doubtful situations until the doubt or am- 
biguity has been resolved. 

2. Tape recordings of air traffic control 
communications will be transcribed and 
made available as soon as possible. 

There are, however, certain problems in- 
herent in producing copies of the communi- 
cations tapes and the associated transcrip- 
tions. 

Certain safeguards must be observed, and 
some mechanical problems overcome before 
this information may be made available. 
Specifically there is the age-old problem of 
misinterpretation of the spoken word which 
must be guarded against, 

In order to prepare a transcription, the 
original tape must be played back and re- 
cordings made for the FAA and CAB. i 

Once these two records are made, the 
original tape is impounded by the CAB and 
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not again played back unless absolutely nec- 
essary in the conduct of the investigation. 

The tape is then played back and a labori- 
ous process begins of copying and evaluating 
the source and content of each transmission 
on this recording. 

In order to complete a rough draft of a 15- 
minute period of communications it is often 
necessary to spend 4 or more hours check- 
ing and rechecking this tape. 

Then and only then can this document be 
prepared for free use by investigators for 
dissemination to the public. 

There may be a large number of tapes 
which must be handled in this manner, thus 
multiplying the time involved. 

We have found many times in the past, 
where this process has been short-cut, it has 
been necessary to issue a number of correc- 
tions to the transcription. 

Naturally, if the rough data had been re- 
leased to the world, the corrections would 
not be properly disseminated. 

We have found also that these tapes upon 
occasion contain messages entirely extraneous 
to the case under investigation, such as 
signals induced by electronic maintenance 
technicians on the frequencies being re- 
corded. These must be evaluated prior to the 
unrestricted release of these tapes. 

Where it is not possible to resolve the 

identity of a voice or clearly understand a 
word or words on a recording by aural means, 
we count on the services of technical lab- 
oratories to perform sonographic analysis of 
the sounds in order to determine their source 
and meaning. 
As you can well understand this also takes 
time and it would be unfair to all personnel 
concerned to release this unevaluated raw 
data too soon. 

The actual release of the tape for playback 
Incidentally is a function of the FAA, and 
our approval is based solely on our needs as 
investigators. 

3. Release of the foregoing information at 
the scene and the arrangements for inter- 
views, photography, or personal appearances 
of CAB personnel will be only through the 
CAB investigator in charge and the CAB 
public information officer assigned to the 
accident investigation. These are the only 
persons on scene who will have all of the 
available information and who can speak 
officially on matters concerning the conduct 
of the investigation and the facts found. 

4. When conclusive information is avall- 
able it may be released at the accident locale 
by the public information officer, either di- 
rectly to the news service or by means of 
a press conference. 

Many of you may recall that this was 
done in the case of the accident involving 
bird strikes on a United Air Lines Viscount 
near Ellicott City, Md.. on November 23, 
1962, and in the instance of the bomb de- 
struction of the Continental Air Lines Boeing 
707 near Unionville, Mo., on May 22, 1962. 

In other instances the information may be 
issued by means of an official Board press 
release as was the case in the accident involv- 
ing the New York Airways Vertol 107 heli- 
copter at New York International Airport 
about 3 weeks ago (October 14, 1963). 

There will always be problems with the 
Board providing early factual information. 
However, we believe the procedure that we 
have established and which I have briefly 
outlined for you, will reduce the difficulties. 
Our provisions of on-scene information, and 
the early press releases of the Board, should 
provide the widest distribution of knowledge 
gained in an accident investigation as 
rapidly as it becomes available and verified. 

In conclusion, I hope that you who are 
working newsmen can get out the news 
quickly and accurately. At the same time, 
we who represent the Government Agency 
responsible for the investigation of accidents 
have a serious task in being accurate, fair, 
and objective to the traveling public and to 
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all who are involved in alr transport. And 
80, let us all try to keep in mind the other 
tellow's viewpoint as we each go about our 
daily job. 


The “Bear of Oakland”—A Gallant Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
when the barkentine Bear of Oakland 
sank beneath the waves of the North 
Atlantic, while she was being towed to 
port, Rear Adm. Richard Blackburn 
Black, U.S. Naval Reserve, retired, com- 
posed a poem to that gallant ship, which, 
for so many years, served in the Alaskan 
Bering Sea patrol. 

While I hesitate to insert verse in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I believe that 
this poem is of sufficient merit, in salut- 
ing the memory of a great ship, to war- 
rant its inclusion, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the poem 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

“BARKENTINE BEAR” 

(By Richard Blackburn Black, rear admiral, 
US. Navy Reserve (retired) Advanced 
Planning Division, Office of Naval Re- 
search) 

If wooden ships have hearts of oak, 

And I believe they do, 

I know of one whose stout heart broke! 

I'll tell the tale to you: 


The Bear, an ancient barkentine 
Whose years topped eighty-nine 

Was limping southward, old and green, 
Upon a tow-tug's line. 


Her destination? “Shame!", she cried, 
I'm going to be a pub, 

A rest’rant!-(Chicken? Stewed or fried?) 
A gin-mill! There's the rub!” 


She lay back on the cable then 
And dreamed of all her past— 

Of gales and ice and shouting men, 
Taut canvas in the blast, 


The shriek of wind, the sting of sleet, 
The green seas sweeping back, 

The clinging seamen with their feet 
Braced on the foot-rope track, 


With bellies pressed against the yard, 
Chilled fingers clutching sail, 

And elbow movement slowed and hard 
By wind on raincoat’s tall. 


She thought of evenings still and bright, 
Locked in Antarctic pack— 

Ice-blink ahead, and blue-black night 
Behind her in her track, 


When Byrd and English paced her deck 
With anxious eyes ahead, 

While Ben Johansen said, “By heck, 
Ve'll push trou or ve're dead!" 


Then Cruzen—(now it's forty-one)— 
Fought through to Biscoe Isles 

To free the men on Stonington. 
One hundred forty miles 


Of ice-locked sea Bear could not break, 
So in a patched up plane 

The East Base men—a chance to take— 
All reached the ship again. 
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Her 5 then flew back sixty years 
Sea Patrol, 
Hert fights with poachers, British Jeers, 
And heavy whale-ship toll, 


Her years of aid to Barrow town 
And starving Aléuts, 

And murderers at her yard-arm 
A-hanging in their boots. 


Now, back to present, and the gale 
Off Nova Scotia's shore: 

The seas run high, the tug men pale, 
“Old Bear can't take much more!“ 


Old ships have souls, some sailors say, 
And some have died of shame, 

TH not contend this, either way, 
And I will place no blame, 


But tell you just what seamen saw 
Aboard that towing ship; 

The Bear heaved back, began to yaw, 
Her bow commenced to dip. 


Then with a muffled, mighty sigh 
Her seams all opened wide, 

And with her colors gaff-tip high 
She plunged beneath the tide! 


“West Over Sea,” the Vikings said, 
When funeral was planned, 

With chieftain lying midships, dead, 
Pull armored, sword in hand. 


III always feel, as some will voice 
Who worked that ship with me, 

That she went down by her own choice— 
The Bear—West Over Seal 


Dr. von Braun Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp the well- 
expressed editorial about an outstanding 
American citizen, Dr. Wernher von 
Braun, which appeared in the November 
11 edition of the Huntsville (Ala.) Times. 

The editorial refers to Dr. von Braun's 
appearance before the House Space Sub- 
committee, in which he emphasized that 
America cannot afford a second-rate, 
stop-and-go science program. 

I need not stress to my colleagues the 
authority with which Dr. yon Braun 
speaks, for all of you know him as a 
learned expert on the subject of man’s 
probe into the mysteries of outer space. 
We in Alabama are proud of Wernher 
von Braun, who now is Director of the 
Marshall Space Flight Center at Hunts- 
ville. And I commend this editorial from 
this fine Alabama newspaper to the care- 
ful study and attention of the Members 
of Congress: 

De. von Braun SPEAKS OUT 

This Nation simply cannot afford a stop- 
and-go approach to financing science, And 
Congress must recognize that. 

In our own minor voice, we have been 
saying it for months. Now somebody has 
said it, out loud and firmly, to a House space 
subcommittee. And the Times is pleased 
that the scientist who has done so is none 
other than Dr. Wernher von Braun, the 
director of Huntsville’s own Marshall Space 
Flight Center. 
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Dr. yon Braun was not a lone voice at the 
recent subcommittee hearing. Other top 
scientists present also expressed concern 
that many people believe that billions of 
dollars are being spent on theoretical studies. 
This isn't entirely true, they said. Of about 
$100 billion spent in the past 10 years on 
research and development only $9 billion 
Went into basic research, which forms the 
basis for advances in science and technology. 

Most of the billions being appropriated 
g9 into development, mainly engineering 
Programs which become more costly with 
euch step in the program. 

The scientists participating in a round- 
table discussion: with the House subcom- 
mittee said basic research may suffer as a 
result of indiscriminate budget cutting. 

The House, for instance, wants to cut al- 
Most in half the National Science Founda- 
tion's 1964 budget. Yet basic research, said 
Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, former science 
adviser to President Eisenhower, “is an in- 
vestment in our future—very much like a 
family setting aside some of its earnings for 
a prosperous future.” 

Furthermore, as the scientists said, it's 
almost impossible to get a limit on the 
amount of basic research that can be done. 
As they cautioned, basic research can be 
Overdone, and its growth must be balanced 
Against availability of skilled manpower. 
But as the scientists agreed and explained, 
Without sufficient basic research this country 
Can degenerate into a second-class power. 

“What weapons systems we'll need 10 to 15 
years from now, no one can say today,” said 
One scientist. “But we need people to cope 
With new problems as they arise.” 

Dr. yon Braun said the United States is 
“ahead of the rest of the world in most areas 
of science and technology, and can stay 
ahead.” But we can't afford a now-and- 
then approach to financing science, he em- 
phaslzed. 

Von Braun fortunately, chose to add that 
Congress should not get too involved in 
tracking down possible duplication in re- 
Search, since “no self-respecting scientist 
Would knowingly duplicate the experience 
of another sometimes duplicate approaches 
May be desirable. “But I agree that better 
Communications channels are needed be- 
tween researchers.” He suggested increased 
use of electronic computers to keep track of 
New findings and old data. 

“Scientists are no magicians,” he said. 
“They have no crystal ball and they shouldn't 
be expected to predict results of their re- 
Search any more than Congressmen can pre- 
dict the course of Ne 

This get-together of scientists and the 

use subcommittee occurred a few days 
before the Saturday night release of a report 
by the Center of Strategic Studies at George- 
town University. We wonder how some sub- 
Committee members felt (and if they re- 
Called the yon Braun statements) when they 
mulled over the Georgetown report. 

Russian scientists, that report suggested, 
Probably are seeking a breakthrough in the 
field of “antimatter.” It would take a par- 
tcularly obtuse Congressman to pretend 
that antimatter doesn’t matter. For even 
Co: must occesionally ponder (at 
least around election time) what annthila- 
tion implies. 


Tribute to Congressman Tom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recor, I include the following arti- 
cle from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
November 9-10, 1963: 

TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN Tom 

Although the 1,300 persons gathered Thurs- 
day night to honor Congressman THomas B. 
Curtis included virtually all Republican 
leaders of the area, it was not a mere politi- 
cal soiree. It was a sincere public testi- 
monial to Tom Curtts, veteran, hardworking 
Representative, probably the most distin- 
guished Congressman Missouri has produced. 

Mr. Curtis is highly respected among con- 
freres of both parties. He is a tenacious ad- 
vocate, a tough opponent in debate. Con- 
gressman CurTIS comes to every problem 
steeped in facts; he does his homework thor- 
oughly. Probably no Member of the House 
GOP is more often quoted by newspapers, 
magazines, columnists unless it is Minority 
Leader HALLECK., 

Congressman Curtis is a leader of the 
party on Capitol Hill, a most wholesome in- 
fluence in major legislation. His thinking 
and a homespun voice, which belies his back- 
ground, dig beneath the surface of contro- 
versial bills to the core issues. He can bore 
through propaganda. Whether his fellow 
legislators agree with him or not, none ever 
questions his integrity. 

Mr. Curtis has been a pillar of sanity in 
national affairs, a fine public servant for 
Missouri. The Globe-Democrat adds its trib- 
ute to the merited honor paid by fellow 
citizens to Congressman Tom. 


Indianapolis’ Halloween Night Disaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion will not soon forget the horror with 
which it received the news of the ghastly 
disaster in Indianapolis this Halloween 
past. The impact of the explosion which 
rocked the coliseum, stunned the entire 
population, and the grim details of death 
and injury that followed shocked and 
horrified the people. 

Mr. Speaker, nothing that we can say 
can relieve the suffering of those who 
were touched by this tragedy, but it is 
well for us to note that the nightmare 
had its uplifting aspect, namely, the im- 
mediate and spontaneous response of 
men and women who could, and did, pro- 
vide the help needed so desperately by 
the injured and the families of the dead. 
The courage and compassion exhibited 
by these volunteers through their prompt 
arrival on the scene and the quick and 
efficient dispensation of their services 
deserves our admiration and our thanks. 
These men and women are heroes, many 
of whom will never be known by name, 
and others who already have been singled 
out for recognition. Such were the fu- 
neral directors of the Indianapolis area, 
who responded instantly to the news of 
the disaster without waiting for an offi- 
cial call for help. The part these men 
played in the aftermath of the explosion 
should be noted and is the subject of the 
following article by Joe Jarvis of the 
Indianapolis News: 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS STORY—THE HALLOWEEN 
NIGHT DISASTER 
(By Joe Jarvis) 


When a violent gas explosion shattered a 


station wagons 50 
quickly that they have been singled out for 
special recognition. 

“They undoubtedly saved many Lives," ac- 
cording to Virgil Sheppard, longtime di- 
tector of the Indianapolis chapter of the 
American Red Cross. “It was the fastest 
job of removing injured persons in an emer- 
gency that I have ever seen.” 

One of the remarkable aspects of this re- 
sponse by the funeral directors is the fact 
none waited for an official call for assistance 
but raced to the explosion scene just north 
of the center of the city as soon as they re- 
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turnout at the Thursday night explosion. 
Obviously, by not waiting for calls, the fu- 
neral directors saved many precious minutes. 
They did a marvelous job of getting the 
injured to hospitals.” 

Other praise for the funeral directors came 


“They deserve tremendous credit for their 
quick response—without even waiting to 
be called—because they made it possible for 
the injured to get hospital attention in 
record time,” Broderick stated. “When I 
arrived at the scene about 25 minutes behind 
the explosion, a majority of the injured 
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wandered about the explosion scene. Funeral 
directors and a number of ministers helped 
comfort the survivors and helped make 
arrangements for them to stay in the city 
overnight in cases where this was indicated. 

Those with embalming experience (several 
funeral directors brought their entire staffs 
with them) helped police and the coroner 
examine bodies, some of which were burned 
and mutilated, for evidence of surgical scars, 
deformities, birth marks or anything that 
might provide clues to identities of the dead. 

The bodies were laid out in two rows on 
small platforms on the northside of the big 
ice arena inside the Coliseum, largest struc- 
ture on the Indiana State fairgrounds on the 
city’s northside. Moments before the explo- 
sion, the 125 skaters in the cast of the Holi- 
day on Ice” revue were preparing to start the 
finale of the opening night performance of 
the show. 

Precisely at 11:06 two mighty reports 
stunned an audience of 4,327 persons who, up 
to then, had been enjoying a gay Halloween 
program. Tongues of yellow flame leaped 
40 feet into the area over a south grandstand. 

Simultaneously, spectators, including men, 
women, and children, chunks of concrete, 
pieces of auditorium seats and fragments of 
steel flew upward. Some of the spectators fell 
into a 20- by 50-foot crater caused by the 
explosion and were covered by debris. Others 
were tossed out onto the ice, 

Because of the relatively small crowd and 
a few cool heads among members of the 
Murat Shrine, which was sponsoring the per- 
formance, there was no panic. 

The fire burned for nearly 8 minutes while 
firemen tried to get through the crowd out- 
side the Coliseum to hook their hoses to fire 
hydrants. Smoke filled the six-story-high 
building which was built in 1939 by WPA 
labor of brick, concrete and steel, costing 
$1,200,000. Heat in the crater was terrific. 
The injured, trapped in the crater, wailed 
in pain from severe burns. 

Word of the disaster reached fire and police 
authorities within less than a minute, the 
records show. Mobilization of rescue work- 
ers and equipment got underway immedi- 
ately. Radio and television stations in the 
Indianapolis area interrupted their broad- 
casts to flash news of the disaster. 

Funeral directors known to have raced 
to the Coliseum include Fenney & Kirby, 
Shirley Bros., George Herrmann, Moore & 
Kirk, Little & Sons, Royster & Askin, Flanner 
& Buchanan, Hisey & Titus and Harry Moore, 
all of Indianapolis, and, from out in the 
State, Hopkins, Greencastle; Baker Bros., 
Anderson; Hathaway, Columbus; Solar & 
Baker, Lafayette; Carmeny, Shelbyville; 
Meeks, Muncie; Sleeth, Shelbyville; Jacobs, 
Kokomo; and Moster & Sons, Rushville. 

Among the injured were Mrs. Frank Moore, 
wife of the Rushville funeral director, and 
Mrs. Orval Wisler, wife of Moore's embalmer, 
Marvin Stewart, Monon funeral director; his 
son and wife. All were spectators at the 
show. 

As the night wore on, two new emergencies 
developed: The hospitals ran out of fresh 
blood for the injured and funeral directors 
were hard-pressed for help in removing 
bodies from the Coliseum. 

David R. Gerber, director of the Indiana 
College of Mortuary Science at Indianapolis, 
rounded up many of his students who re- 

either to the hospitals, where they 
gave blood, or to the Coliseum where they 
helped the funeral directors. 

Again, the industry demonstrated how its 
real-life image differs so completely from 
the images described in two national maga- 
zine articles and a recently-published book 
by three professional critics. 

In the hours following the disaster, funeral 
directors and embalmers from one coast to 
the other telephoned offers of assistance to 
Indianapolis and nearby mortuaries to ex- 
yee the completion of funeral arrange- 
men 


Casket manufacturers stood ready to ship 
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in by air whatever might be needed. So did 
suppliers of other mortuary equipment. 

Don Keller, vice president of Flanner & 
Buchanan, said voluntary help from nearby 
fumeral homes enabled the Indianapolis 
mortuaries to cope with the situation. 

There are 40 mortuaries in Marion County 
and 45 in the seven surrounding counties. 
Additionally, these firms operate 23 branches 
in the same Central Indiana area. 

Herbert R. Wald, executive secretary of the 
Indiana Funeral Directors Association, has 
been involved in many disasters over the 
past 55 years—first as a photographer for 
the Indianapolis News and later as a funeral 
director, 

He is extremely proud of the performance 
of the funeral directors at the Coliseum dis- 
aster—all voluntary. 

“They were there so fast, I was never asked 
to set our mobilization plans in motion,” 
Wald explained. He said he can, in an emer- 
gency, alert every one of the State's 715 
funeral directors by making only 15 tele- 
phone calls, 

Wald said the manner in which the funeral 
directors responded to the Indianapolis dis- 
aster shows the industry is in a position to 
assume new and broader responsibilities un- 
der proposed realinement of civil defense 
functions nationwide. 

Under present CD programs, funeral di- 
rectors are placed under the direction of 
medical rescue authorities. Plans, now in 
the making at the Federal level, would give 
funeral directors primary responsibility for 
removal of the dead in the event of disaster 
and, perhaps, secondary responsibility in re- 
moving the injured to safety. 

Undoubtedly, the response of the funeral 
directors at Indianapolis will be studied both 
locally and at the Federal level. The first 
of several critiques on the handling of the 
disaster was held Tuesday (November 5). 

Indianapolis Chief of Police Robert E, 
Reilly, echoing the words of other keymen 
in the disaster combat force, emphasized 
that the singling out of the funeral directors 
for special praise was not intended to reduce 
in any way the role of other groups and 
individuals in the disaster. 

Chief Reilly pointed out that during such" 
a hectic affair as this, it is hard to arrive at 
a relative evaluation of the contributions 
of this individual or that group compared 
with other individuals and groups. 

“I know I saw, however, ambulance after 
ambulance pull up, load and drive away— 
and most of these were private ambulances 
operated by morticians,” the chief recalled. 
“Removal of the injured was fast and 
efficient.” 

But Reilly said he wasn't too amazed by 
the performance of the funeral directors. 

“It's an old story to me,” the veteran 
policeman added. “It has been my lot many 
times to seek the specialized kind of trans- 
portation that only an ambulance can pro- 
vide for persons unable to pay for the sery- 
ice. And, every time it has been provided 
by local funeral directors promptly and 
without reference to the cost.” 

Reilly said, “the humanitarian attitude of 
our funeral directors has been confirm 
once again.” 


- * 


Hartke Calls Attention to Commentary 
Published by Indianapolis Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


or INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent edition of the Indianapolis Star 


November 14 


there appeared an editorial which has 
direct bearing on the deliberations now 
underway here on the Senate floor. I 
call this to the attention of my col- 
leagues, There are thoughts here well 
worthy of their consideration. For that 
reason, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Grorck WantTeD To Do Ir 


Former Ambassador George F. Kennan 
talked when he might have listened. The 
onetime envoy of the United States to Yugo- 
slavia was particularly bitter about congres- 
sional failure to accept his advice. 

An ardent supporter of foreign aid for 
Yugoslavia, Kennan complained that Rep- 
resentatives and Senators simply were not 
qualified to judge such matters. His state- 
ment left little doubt that George Kennan 
considers George Kennan to be the most 
capable man in this field. Apparently, he 
would be satisfied only with unanimous ap- 
proval of his ideas. For one who repre- 
sented a representative form of government, 
that’s an unusual notion. 

For those who support foreign aid, such 
as President Kennedy, the timing of Ken- 
nan's statement is unfortunate. For those 
who oppose foreign aid, Kennan's comment 
offers another line of attack. One of the 
criticisms of the ald program has centered 
about the way in which diplomatic repre- 
sentatives have tried to hold themselves 
above advice or direction from the Congress. 
Kennan's views support the claims of those 
who criticize the aid program. 

While his individual brilliance in some in- 
stances is a matter of record, Kennan has 
lost sight of the fundamental system of 
American government. No official, no mat- 
ter how competent, can set himself above 
question or criticism by the people or their 
representatives. 

Kennan's position shows the dangers that 
arise when men think government becomes 
more important than the people it is created 
to serve. His lament is that of many other 
bureaucrats who think they know exactly 
what to do, if only other people wouldn't get 
in the way. 


It is just as well that he resigned a few 
months ago. 


Shevchenko Champion of Liberty Postage 
Stamp ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Speaker, in the 
86th Congress we passed the Shevchenko 
resolution providing for the erection of 
a statue in our Nation’s Capital in honor 
of Taras Sheychenko, the poet laureate 
of the Ukraine and Europe's freedom 
fighter. Under the provisions of Public 
Law 86-749, the statute will be erected 
on the Shevchenko site at P and 23d 
Streets NW., and the historic unveiling 
is scheduled to take place on May 30, 
1964. 

This Congress has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to follow up on the constructive 
action taken by the 86th Congress in re- 
flecting its support for the issuance of & 
champion of liberty stamp in honor of 
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this East European figure of freedom and 
independence. This is another oppor- 
tunity for us to concretely show to the 
45 million captive Ukrainian nation and 
to all captive non-Russian nations in 
Eastern Europe that the United States 
shall never lose sight of their captive 
status and the undying aspirations for 
freedom and national independence. 
Today, as never before, Khrushchev 
needs this kind of reminder, and no more 
representative body of the people can do 
this than we of the 88th Congress. 

I have been very encouraged by the 
Popular support for my resolution (H.J. 
Res. 174), providing for the issuance of 
a champion of liberty stamp in honor of 
Taras Shevchenko upon the occasion of 
the 150th anniversary of his death. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following communi- 
cations in the Recorn indicating support 
for House Joint Resolution 174: 

Burrato, N.Y. 
September 19, 1963. 

Dran Mr, DULSEI: I am solidly behind your 
resolution calling for the printing of a post- 
age stamp to honor Ukraine's great freedom 
fighter and poet laureate, Taras Shevchenko. 


Yours truly, 
Prore ISKALO. 
WARMINSTER, PA., 
October 25, 1963. 
Wura S. 


CURTIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I share the feelings of our 
Ukrainian fellow Americans and am in sup- 
Port of the Dulski resolution calling for the 
issuance of the Shevchenko champion of 
liberty postage stamp. 

Sincerely, 
Miss EILEEN WATSON, 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, BRANCH OF YOUNGS- 
TOWN AND VICINITY, 
Youngstown, Ohio, October 28, 1963. 
Hon. Trapprus J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: In behalf of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, branch of Youngstown, Ohio, we wish 
to express our sincere and deepest apprecia- 
tion for your proposed House Joint Resolu- 
tion 174, calling for the issuance of the 

pion of liberty postage stamp in hon- 
or of the great Ukrainian poet and free- 
dom fighter, Taras Shevchenko, 

We fully support your resolution and anx- 
lously are looking forward to the issuance of 
Such a postage stamp on May 30, 1964. 

Taras Shevchenko to this day remains a 
ëymbol of freedom and independence for the 

Million Ukrainian people now in bondage 
Of Communist Russii 

To us American citizens of Ukrainian de- 
nent this commemorative postage stamp in 

Onor of this great freedom fighter of Eu- 
Tope on the 150th anniversary of his birth, 
dan bring a ray of hope for the eventual free- 


With best wishes we remain, 
Very truly yours, 

Michael Yurchison, Chairman; Myros- 
lawa Lischak, Secretary; Eugene Wol- 
oshyn, Vice President; Dr. Roman 
Stachua, John Lischok, Julia Woyto- 
vich, Wasyl Prokopyk, Peter Lischols, 

, Mykolo Lewyk, Stephen 
Wosyleeoych, Kazymyr Bulwan, Alice 
Lenyk, Mary Sawycky, Marie Hewko, 
Emilia Suchac,. Lisa Hratin, Ann 
Suchac, John Hewko, Ray Kucaloba, 
Basil Hewko, Youngstown, Ohio; Greg 
Kowal, Niles, Ohio; Mike Kucaloba, 
Jerry Terlecky, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Yonxers, N.Y. 
October 27, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSK1, 
Member of U.S. Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DULSKI; I, the under- 
signed, am writing to you in support of your 
farsighted resolution calling for the issu- 
ance of a special Taras Shevchenko Cham- 
pion of Liberty postage stamp by the U.S. 
Government in honor of the great Ukrainian 
poet and freedom fighter on the 150th anni- 
versary of his birth. 

I fully appreciate your foresight and 
wisdom in proposing such a postage stamp 
in the Champion of Liberty series, which 
is being issued by the U.S. Government each 
year. 

Taras Shevchenko was not only a great 
Ukrainian poet and national prophet, but 
also an outstanding humanitarian and 
fighter for freedom for all nations and races. 
In 1857, more than a century ago, Shevchen- 
ko advocated a Ukrainian George Washing- 
ton, In belief that the Ukrainian people, 
then under the despotic rule of Czarist Rus- 
sia, would achieve their national freedom 
and emancipation under such leaders as was 
George Washington, father of our country. 
Shevchenko remains to this day a beacon 
of national aspiration and a symbol of free- 
dom and independence for the 45 million 
Ukrainian nation now in bondage of Com- 
munist Russia. The Soviet Government, 
knowing how deeply Shevchenko is revered 
by the Ukrainian people, has been trying 
unsuccessfully to slant his poetry so as to 
suit its political propaganda, and to make 
him a proletarian and anti-imperialist poet. 

But for the Ukrainians in their homeland 
and for those American citizens who come 
from Ukrainian ancestry Taras Shevchenko 
remains an inspiring symbol of freedom and 
humanity. 

Therefore, the U.S. Government would 
contribute greatly toward the cause of free- 
dom not only in Ukraine but elsewhere in 
the world by recognizing the great signifi- 
cance of Taras Shevchenko not only for the 
Ukrainians, but for the other nations now 
oppressed by Communist slavery and tyran- 
ny, in issuing a U.S. commemorative postage 
stamp in honor of this great freedom fighter 
of Europe on the 150th anniversary of his 
birth. 


Sincerely yours, 
LUKE N. SHMoRHAY. 


Bronx, N. T., 
October 22, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKT; 

I would like to let you know I support 
your House Joint Resolution 174, calling for 
the issuance of a “Shevchenko Champion of 
Liberty” postage stamp in 1964. 

Sincerely yours, 
James G. O'CONNELL, 


WARMINSTER, PA. 
October 22, 1963. 
Mr. THADDEUS DULSKI, 
U.S. House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. DULSKI; Our instructor in our 
class of Pennsylvania and world geography, 
has made known to us of your resolution, the 
“Shevchenko Champion of Liberty” postage 
stamp. I feel that you should strongly sup- 
port it for the good of the people. 

Thank you for your time and effort. 

Sincerely, 
Lois SUMMERS, 


DEARBORN, MICH., 
October 28, 1963. 
Congressman THApDEUS J. DULSKI, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Attached are signatures who sup- 
port your House Joint Resolution 174 call- 
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ing for the issuance of a Shevchenko cham- 
pion of liberty postage stamp in 1964. 
Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL Luxow. 

We the undersigned urge the passage of 
Congressman THADDEUS J. DULSKI's House 
Joint Resolution 174 calling for the issuance 
of a Shevchenko champion of liberty post- 
age stamp in 1964. 

Alex Kuchopsky, Mary Peltz, John Peitz, 
Paul Hlady. Nick Namhew, John Hurak, 
Charles W. Polka, Michael D. Goy, Helen 
Husak, Paul Gerry, Alice Gerus, Jane 
Husak, Sophie Kauihow, Stefan Kraft, Rev. 
John I. Pokoporych, Michael N. Petrovich, 
George Saupp, Catherine Saupp, Sophie Pet- 
rovich, Stella Harrington, James A. Bremer, 
John Soroka, Peter Kozack, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Smockay, Konstantin Orlyn, Mrs. 
Joseph Smuk, Denny Melick Lincoln, Ann B. 
Smuk, Davie D. Smuk, Nick Copriel, Walter 
H. Worcheck, Walter Boyler, Bohdam Proc, 
Madeline Husak, Walter Husak, Eva Swantko, 
Irene Dimond, Peter Burek, Helen Paluha, 
Roman Stefaniuk, Michael Lukow, Loulsa M. 
Lukow. 


SourHAMPTON, Pa,, 
October 23, 1963. 

Congressman THADDEUS DULSEI, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Iam a student of William Tennent High 
School. At my geography teacher's sugges- 


tion I am writing to strongly support the 1s- 
sufnce of the Shevchenko champion of Hb- 
erty postage stamp. 
Yours truly, 
RUTH SNYDER. 


CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF PEASANT PARTY, 
Chicago, IUl., October 18, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DuLSKr, 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Now American citizens of 
Ukrainian descent, we, the undersigned wish 
to support the House Joint Resolution 175, 
introduced by you early this year, calling for 
the issuance of a postage stamp of the United 
States in the series of “champion of liberty” 
in honor of the 150th birthday of Taras Shey- 
chenko in 1964. 

The issue of the stamp in honor of the 
Ukrainian national poet, Taras Sheychenko 
would be very important because of many 
reasons, particularly the following: 

1. Because the stamp, calling to mind the 
champion of liberty, Taras Shevchenko, 
would be influential with regard to national 
interests, considering the permanent support 
of all Americans for liberty for themselves 
and for all the nations of the world; 

2. Because the stamp would be important 
in international relations stressing the will 
of Americans to support liberation of 
Ukraine, the nation now submerged under 
Bolshevik occupation; this stamp will en- 
courage all the oppressed nations in their 
struggle for freedom and independence. 

Therefore, in accordance with the two alms 
of this stamp, it would seem good to issue 
the stamp in two qualities: 

(a) Five-cent value for interior use; and 

(b) Fifteen-cent value for international 
use (airmail stamps). 

It would be desirable, that the two issues 
would be produced in the Ukrainian national 
colors: yellow and blue. 

Sincerely yours, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Peasant Party. 
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AMBRIDGE, PA., BRANCH, 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 
Ambridge, Pa., October 30, 1693. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSEKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN T. J. Dutskr: Our or- 
ganization in Ambridge, Pa., is writing to 
you in support of your farsighted resolu- 
tion—House Joint Resolution 174—calling for 
the issuance of a special Taras Shevchenko 
champion of liberty postage stamp by the 
U.S. Government in honor of the great 
Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter on the 
150th anniversary of his birth. 

We fully appreciate your foresight and wis- 
dom in proposing such postage stamp in the 
champion of liberty series, which is being 
issued by the U.S. Government each year. 

Taras Shevchenko remains to this day a 
beacon of national aspiration and a symbol 
of freedom and independence for the 45 mil- 
lion people of the Ukrainian nation now in 
bondage in Communist Russia. 

The U.S. Government would contribute 
greatly toward the cause of freedom in 
Ukraine and elsewhere in the world by recog- 
nizing the great significance of Taras Shev- 
chenko not only for the Ukranians, but for 
everyone now oppressed by Communist slav- 
ery and tyranny, by issuing a U.S. com- 
memorative postage stamp in honor of this 
great freedom fighter of Europe on the 150th 
anniversary of his birth. 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL SZYBINSKY, 
President. 
ZACHARY Kowat, 
Secretary. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or America, Inc., HAMTRAMCK 
AND NORTH EASTERN DETROIT ` 
BRANCH, 
Detroit, Mich., October 18, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DvuLsKI: In behalf of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Hamtramck and North Eastern Detroit 
Branch, we are writing to you in support of 
your farsighted resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 174—calling for the issuance of 
a special Taras Shevchenko champion of 
liberty postage stamp by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, in honor of the great Ukrainian poet 
and freedom fighter on the 150th anniversary 
of his birth. 

We are profoundly grateful for your strong 

p of this resolution and are eager 


Your wisdom in proposing 
such a postage stamp in the champion of 
liberty series, issued each year, will con- 
tribute immeasurably toward the cause of 
freedom. By recognizing the great signifi- 
cance of Taras Shevchenko through the act 
of issuing a U.S. commemorative postage 
stamp in his honor, the U.S. Government 
would offer hope for the eventual but immi- 
nent freedom of other nations now oppressed 
by Communist slavery and tyranny. 

In view of the constant efforts of the 
Soviet Government to utilize the revered 
poet in its political propaganda by slanting 
his works, the issuance of this stamp will 
create a frustrating obstacle. It will permit 
the great Ukrainian poet, national prophet, 
outstanding humanitarian, and fighter for 
freedom to remain a beacon of national 
aspiration. But more than this, he would 
become an inspiring symbol of freedom and 

ence not only to the 45-million 
Ukrainian nation, but also to the remaining 
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peoples now in the bondage of Communist 
Russia. 
With deep appreciation we remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
WALTER TUSTANIWSEY, 
Chairman. 
MARIE C. PopGursKA, 
Secretary. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
October 27, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. f 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: We, the 
Ukrainians of Indianapolis, Ind., are writ- 
ing to you in support of your resolution— 
House Joint Resolution 174—calling for the 
issuance of a special Taras Shevchenko 
champion of liberty postage stamp by the 
U.S. Government in honor of the great 
Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter on the 
150th anniversary of his birth. 

It is fitting and just that Taras Shev- 
chenko be included in the champion of 
liberty series, for Shevchenko, though he 
gained fame as a poet, was a humanitarian 
and fighter for freedom for all nations and 
races, He worked tirelessly for freedom and 
emancipation of the Ukrainians under Rus- 
sian tyranny. Shevchenko, through his ef- 
forts, has become a symbol of freedom and 
independence for the 45 million people in 
the Ukraine. 

Therefore, the U.S. Government would 
contribute greatly toward the cause of free- 
dom not only in Ukraine but elsewhere in 
the world by recognizing the great signi- 
ficance of Taras Shevchenko not only for the 
Ukrainians, but for the other nations now 
oppressed by Communist slavery and tyranny, 
in issuing a U.S. commemorative postage 
stamp in honor of this great freedom fighter 
of Europe on the 150th anniversary of his 
birth. 

Alesander Hetemo, Maria Hetemo, Ok- 
sana Petrunai, Fedir Emma Taran, 
Wasye Taran, Mykola Karmozyn, Ka- 

Kormazyn, Anastasia Slieva, 
Janine Slieva, John Osadsynky, Josef 
F. Slieva, J. B. Petruniw, T. Petreicz, 
and J. Petriecz. 
UKRAINIAN AMERICAN YOUTH 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Syracuse, N.Y., October 30, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, New House Of- 

fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DULSKI; Our organiza- 
tion is writing to you in support of your 
farsighted resolution—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 174—calling for the issuance of a special 
Taras Shevchenko champion of liberty post- 
age stamp by the U.S. Government in honor 
of the great Ukranian poet and freedom 
fighter on the 160th anniversary of his birth. 

We fully appreciate your foresight and wis- 
dom in proposing such a postage stamp in 
the champion of liberty series which is be- 
ing issued by the U.S. Government each year. 

Taras Shevchenko was not only a great 
Ukrainian poet and national prophet, but 
also an outstanding humanitarian and fight- 
er for freedom for all nations and races. 
In 1857, more than a century ago, Shev- 
chenko advocated a “Ukrainian George 
Washington,” in a belief that the Ukrainian 
people, then under the despotic rule of 
czarst Russia, would achieve their national 
freedom and emancipation under such lead- 
ers as was George Washington, Father of our 
Country. Schevchenko remains to this day 
a beacon of national aspiration and a sym- 
bol of freedom and independence for the 
45 million Ukrainian nation now in bondage 
of Communist Russia. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, knowing how deeply Shevchenko is 
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revered by the Ukrainian people, has been 
trying unsuccessfully to slant his poetry so 
as to suit its political propaganda, and to 
make him a “proletarian and anti-imperial- 
ist“ poet. But for the Ukranians in their 
homeland and for those American citizens 
who come from Ukranian ancestry Taras 
Shevchenko remains an inspiring symbol of 
freedom and humanity. 

Therefore, the U.S. Government would con- 
tribute greatly toward the cause of freedom 
not only in Ukraine but elsewhere in the 
world by recognizing the great significance 
of Taras Shevchenko not only for the 
Ukrainians, but for the other nations now 
oppressed by Communist slavery and tyran- 
ny, in issuing a U.S. commemorative postage 
stamp in honor of this great freedom fighter 
of Europe on the 150th anniversary of his 
birth. 


Presid ent. 


Secreta ry. 


Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
October 16, 1963. 
Hon, THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We Americans of Ukrainian 
descent wish to thank you for introducing 
House Joint Resolution 174 on the issuance 
of a Shevchenko champion of liberty postage 
stamp in 1964. 

We support your resolution wholeheartedly 
and hope that it will be passed in the U.S. 
Congress in the near future. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed by 10 persons.) 
ASSOCIATION OF UKRAINIAN CATHO- 
LICS IN AMERICA, THE PRovI- 
DENCE WILLIMANTIC BRANCH, 
Willimantic, Conn., November 4, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DuLsKI: Our organi- 
zation is writing to you in support of your 
farsighted resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 174, calling for the issuance of a spe- 
cial Taras Sheychenko champion of liberty 
postage stamp by the U.S. Government in 
honor of the great Ukrainian poet and free- 
dom fighter on the 150th anniversary of his 
birth. 

We fully appreciate your foresight and 
wisdom in proposing such a postage stamp 
in the Champion of Liberty series, which is 
being issued by the U.S. Government each 
year. 

Taras Shevchenko was not only a great 
Ukrainian poet and national prophet, but 
also an outstanding humanitarian and 
fighter for freedom for all nations and races. 
In 1857, more than a century ago, Shev- 
chenko advocated a “Ukrainian George 
Washington,” in belief that the Ukrainian 
people, then under the despotic rule of czar- 
ist Russia, would achieve their national free- 
dom and emancipation under such leaders 
as was George Washington, Father of Our 
Country. Shevchenko remains to this day 
a beacon of national aspiration and a sym- 
bol of freedom and independence for the 45 
million Ukrainian nation now in bondage of 
Communist Russia, The Soviet Government, 
knowing how deeply Shevchenko is revered 
by the Ukrainian people, has been trying 
unsuccessfully to slant his poetry so as to 
suit its political propaganda, and to make 
him a “proletarian and anti-imperialist 
poet.” 

But for the Ukrainians in their homeland 
and for those American citizens who come 
from Ukrainian ancestry, Taras Sheychenko 
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remains an inspiring symbol of freedom and 
humanity. 

Therefore, the U.S. Government would 
contribute greatly toward the cause of free- 
dom not only in Ukraine but elsewhere in 
the world by recognizing the great signifi- 
cance of Taras Shevchenko not only for 
Ukrainians, but for the other nations now op- 
Pressed by Communist slavery and tyranny, 
in issuing a U.S. commemorative postage 
Stamp in honor of this great freedom fighter 
ree on the 150th anniversary of his 

Rev. ANDRES Nananrwrcz, President. 
Wasrt SHULEWSKY, Secretary, 


Canada and United States: Common 
Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Perhaps a 5-minute ride from downtown 
Detroit, Mich. U.S.A. to downtown 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. As a result, 
Detroiters have more than passing in- 
terest in Canada. 

Recently, a seminar was held in Wind- 
sor attended by Detroiters and Cana- 
dians. The idea of a common market for 
the United States of America and Can- 
ada was discussed. I am pleased to in- 
clude Detroit News Writer Michael Parks’ 
article on this subject: : 

(By Michael Parks) 


A common market for Canada and the 
United States was under informal discussion 
Saturday at a seminar in Windsor. 

Participants in 3 days of talks at the Uni- 
versity of Windsor, ending Saturday, in- 
Cluded Paul Martin, Canada's Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, and Joseph A. 
Greenwald, Director of the U.S. Department 
Of State's Office of International Trade. 

Martin outlined two possible long-range 
goals: 

Elimination of tarif barriers between the 
two nations. 

A common currency and treasury for the 
United States and Canada. 

HOPES FOR BOTH 


The first, he told the fifth annual Seminar 
on Canadian-American Relations, “is natu- 
Tally a lot closer than the other—but both 
are closer than many people in either coun- 
try think.” 

Other participants in the private talks were 
Jack Warren, Greenwald's Canadian counter- 
Part as Assistant Deputy for Trade and Com- 
merce; L. Dana Wiigress, a special adviser to 
Canada's Department of External Affairs on 
International Trade, and a number of Amer- 
ican and Canadian businessmen: 

The arguments for an economic union are 

stronger,said Warren. He cited the 
recent heated exchange between Washington 
and Ottawa over Canada’s export policies, 
including the sale of grain to Communist 
Countries. 


PEAR MARKET LOSS 

Opposition, he said, seems to come from 
Some Canadian businessmen who fear loss of 
their protected markets. 

At present Canada is like two nations in 
One country and dependent on a third for 
livelihood, seminar ers said. 

Arguments for economic union are cen- 
tered on five concerns. These, they agreed, 
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are Canada’s geography and population 
spread, her tariffs, soundness of money, defi- 
cits, and culture. 

Artificial trade patterns resulting from 
about 19 million people living in a narrow 
belt stretching across 4,000 miles preclude 
logical economic development, Wlgress de- 
clared. 

SYSTEM IS COSTLY 

This, he said, has created uneconomic and 
unnatural rail, pipeline and other com- 
munications systems. 

“Producers have to go far afield to find 
outlets when a rich, conyenient market is 
only a short distance south of us,” he said. 

An example of what businessmen called 
Canada’s confusion In this respect was in 
the country’s latest move to bolster her in- 
dustry, particularly the large auto industry. 

Canada now proposes to rebate tariffs to 
the extent that the Canadian auto industry 
expands its exports. 

In the case of the 25 percent tariff on 
automatic transmissions, imposed last year, 
output of the item has increased in Canada, 
Warren said. “However, as most of the 
automakers in Canada are American sub- 
sidiaries, the producers are caught in the 
middle,” he added. 

U.S. FIRMS HIT 


Greenwald contended that “this same 
drive to increase (Canadian) exports, mainly 
in the United States, has placed more than 
1,000 American firms in a quandry.” 

Emphasis on the auto industry, of par- 
ticular interest to Detroit, is caused by the 
trade figures for last year. Canada imported 
$642,077,000 in automotive goods in 1962. 
By comparison, Canada 
740,000 of such goods. 

Canadian businessmen favoring economic 
union at the seminar maintained that the 
competition for markets puts their country 
at a disadvantage. 

UTILITY TAKEOVER 


The resultant frustrations often “lead to 
political experiments such as nationalization 
of industry, as in the case of power utility 
takeovers in Quebec recently,” said Herbert 
Lank, American-born but now a Canadian 
and president of Du Pont of Canada, Ltd. 

A. H. Cameron, a Canadian economist at- 
tending the seminar, is one of the more 
outspoken proponents of economic union. 

He contended that tariffs are but a method 
of subsidizing industry and such overpro- 
tected enterprises usually become a drag on 
the economy. He argued: 

“I believe economic union would benefit 
the average man, whose pocket has suffered 
from the Canadian East-West trade pattern. 

CYNICAL REVOLT 


“Nationalistic slogans have less mileage 
among several million postwar arrivals now 
getting the vote in Canada. They care little 
about bloody shirts from the last century; 
even native Canadians can get cynical, too.“ 


With the free movement of commerce, 


across the border, Canadian industry would 
have a market of 200 million customers. 
Lower wage costs in Canada—70 percent of 
that in the United States—would provide the 
cushion during transition, Canadian officials 
said. 


Jean Luc Drummond, of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, supports his advocacy of a single cur- 
rency by reciting what happened at the last 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar. He said 
he believes that whatever the strength of 
each dollar, a single unit would be stronger. 

VALUES DROPPED 


The Canadian dollar was devalued in May 
1962, to 92.5 U.S. cents after being pegged, 
artificially, some thought, at more than the 
American dollar. 

To foreign investors in Canadian industry 
this meant that holders of $1,000 worth of 
property found it valued at $925. 
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This devaluation, along with Canada’s 
giant deficit in international trade, was cited 
by Martin as reason enough for abandoning 
separate financial systems by two countries 
80 closely entwined. 

Warren and Wilgress, specialists on Can- 
ada's international trade, termed the deficits 
unavoidable. 


CULTURE BIG “HURDLE” 


Arnold W. Heeney, former Canadian Am- 
bassador to the United States and now 
Canadian Chairman of the International 
Joint Commission, said Ne believes that the 
chronic Canada trade imbalances will con- 
tinue “just as California’s will because both 
are importers of capital and are underde- 
veloped areas.” 

American proponents of economic union 
said they belleve their biggest hurdle would 
be culture. 

“While businessmen may quote from 
Thomas Jefferson and say that ‘merchants 
have no country’ and that the spot they 
stand on does not constitute so strong an 
attachment as that from which they draw 


Smith, 
political counselor at the American Embassy 
in Ottawa. 

Wilgress summed up Canadian signs of the 
future in this area: 

“National sovereignty is on the wane. If 
this last election putting in the Liberal 
Pearson government proves anything, it 
proves that anti-Americanism is finished as 
u political issue. We have cast our lot with 
this continent for better or for worse and 
the people know it. 8 

“The world is reassembling itself into 
larger units, and I doubt if we could escape 
the tide even if we wanted to. 

“We have eagerly accepted the American 
way of life—lock, stock, and bauble—when- 
ever it has been profitable, comfortable, or 
amusing to do so. 

“Thus we find ourselves part of the 
Western-American social unit and if we are 
to achieve our distinct identity, we must do 
50 within the unit and not outside. 

“This doesn't mean we have to become 
the 5ist State. It does mean that we have 
to become a junior partner, perhaps one of 
several, in a new kind of larger fraternity 
which finds the United States, for the pres- 
ent at least, in the senior position.” 


Congress Needs More Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when Members of Congress come 
under constant and unceasing blows of 
criticism of all sorts, deserved, and un- 
deserved, it is refreshing and even as- 
tonishing to find printed in current 
newspapers an article like that written 
by the esteemed columnist, William S. 
White, which recently appeared in the 
Oklahoma City (Okla.), Times. 

Mr. White's comment probably will not 
change the climate presently with us in 
Congress to cause adoption of such pro- 
Posals, but his words are a bouquet that 
Iam sure my fellow weary colleagues will 
find soothing in these hard and heavy 
days. It is good reading, if for just the 
mere sake of change. His article follows: 
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Concress NEEDS MORE Pay 
(By William S. White) 

Wasnincton—A bipartisan congressional 
committee has at last had the courage to 
recommend a bill for an increase in the 
salaries of Members of the Senate and House 
from $22,600 to $32,500 a year. 

It is not an adequate raise; the minimum 
should be $50,000 a year, which would be, 
perhaps, a 10th of the annual take of one of 
the junior glamour girls of Hollywood. But, 
perhaps understandably, everything being 
considered, not quite enough guts is to be 
found im any congressional committee to 
propose what really ought to be done. 

For even the suggestion for this very mod- 
est increase in the pay of the men who col- 
lectively hold the life and honor of this Na- 
tion In their hands is meeting a howling 
chorus of complaint from two sets of critics. 

One set is made up of economizers whose 
horizons are so pinched and small that they 
honestly believe a Member of Congress 
should be content with less pay than can 
readily be earned by a good wholesale sales- 
man, say, cosmetics, or beer. Of this set, no 
more will be said in this column, for their 
opposition is in good faith, however wrong 
it may be. 

But the second set of critics is made up 
of people who know perfectly well that in 
today's world and at today’s cost of living 
it is absurd to maintain so pennypinching 
an economic ceiling on men chosen to write 
the laws of this country. These fellows, in 
short, are not really concerned with saving 
tax money. Instead, they are tirelessly con- 
cerned with cutting down Congress, as an 
institution and as the sole truly representa- 
tive forum left in this Nation, by every 
means that comes to hand. 

These are the two-bit cynics who demand 
“reforms” which would in fact slowly de- 
stroy Congress and finally elevate the bu- 
reaucrats as our undisputed masters. These 
are the ones who cry up every real or al- 
leged scandal“ involving Congress, without 
waiting to hear a word of the evidence. 

These are the professional moralizers— 
about the supposed poor morals of Con- 

the professional finger-pointers 
at somebody else’s human weakness. These 
are the self-righteous prigs whose compas- 
sion for themselves—especially when it 
comes to taking care to see that their own 
incomes are always more than merely ade- 
quate—is so all-consuming that they have 
no time for compassion for others. 

To starve out Congress—to keep in con- 
stant economic anxiety Members whose rec- 
ord for high public service is an unarguable 
part of current history—would well suit the 
book of this set of critics. And current con- 
gressional pay literally means near-poverty 
for all save the Members of independent 
wealth or separate income. 

To put congressional pay at the level where 
men there could go about their high jobs 
free of financial fear—and free of financial 
temptation, for they are human, too—would 
be the best and soundest investment the peo- 
ple of the United States could make, even 
if it cost double or triple what the present 
proposal would cost. 


Veterans Day Address by Miss Sharon 
Elkins, of De Land High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Veterans Day I was privileged to be in 
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De Land, Fla., at a Veterans Day program 
in the city’s Memorial Park. On this oc- 
casion I was privileged to hear a most 
extraordinary and outstanding speech 
by a young high school senior from De 
Land, Fla. 

This young lady is Miss Sharon Elkins, 
and she will be 17 years old on the 16th 
of this month. She is an honor student 
in the senior class of De Land High 
School and is the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Chauncey S. Elkins. Dr. Elkins is 
on the faculty of John B. Stetson Univer- 
sity, which is located in De Land. 

Because I felt this was such an excep- 
tionally good address, I asked her for a 
copy of it so that I might put it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and so that it 
might receive wider circulation. I com- 
mend this speech to you for your 
thoughtful reading: 


“Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world.” 


In this poem, “The Man With the Hoe,” 
Edwin Markham portrays a man symbolic of 
the world's masses; a man who, as he goes 
on to say, is “dead to rapture and despair, a 
thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
solid and stunned, a brother to the ox.” 
This man, however, is not the average Amer- 
ican. What is it that keeps the American 
man from being like this “man with the 
hoe?” Our American Government, a gov- 
ernment which our forefathers spent years 
in forming, is the reason Americans are dif- 
ferent from this man. 

The men who founded our Nation formed 
it on a religious concept; namely, that every 
man is endowed with a soul which is sacred 
to an Almighty God. Assuming this im- 
mortal soul was a reality, they concluded 
that man needed a government which freed 
him from “on his back the burden 
of the world.” They decided on two basic 
theses for such a government. 

First, they concluded that since God was 

a moral Being and since man was created 
in God's image, man, like God, had the power 
to distinguish between right and wrong. 
Since man had this attribute, he should be 
allowed to exercise it. They decided that 
if each citizen would listen to what his fel- 
low citizens said and then weigh the mat- 
ter carefully in his own mind before form- 
ing his conclusion, he would probably make 
the correct decision. Whatever judgment the 
majority of these sacred beings expressed 
would probably be right. Vox populi, vox 
Dei.—The voice of the people is the voice of 
God. 
The second idea concerned the inalienable 
righte—such as the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. These founders of 
our country decided that since man was a 
being sacred to God, each individual should 
be guaranteed these rights which they felt 
were inherent in any idea of a God-like 
being; and he should further be insured that 
the government, whether it was controlled 
by a king or the people of the majority party, 
could never take them away. No matter 
what the majority said the individual must 
be allowed these rights. 

Markham continues: 


“Is this the thing the Lord God made and 
gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 
To trace the stars and search the heavens 
for powers; 
To feel the passion of eternity? 
Is this the dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns 
And marked their ways upon the ancient 
deep?” 
Yes, our forefathers agreed with Mark- 
ham that man deseryed better things than 
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being a “brother to the ox.” After they 
agreed that man needed these two require- 
ments to have a good government, the prob- 
lem arose over how to combine these oppos- 
ing principles into a workable, durable gov- 
ernment, for one said the will of the major- 
ity was always right while the other stated 
that no matter how the majority felt, the 
individual had certain rights. Although a 
democracy where everyone was given an equal 
say in the government came to mind, it was 
discarded for in all of history a pure democ- 
racy had never worked. As John Adams said, 
“There never was a democracy that did not 
commit suicide.” Therefore, the representa- 
tives decided on a republic where the indi- 
vidual would have his say as well as repre- 
sentatives, who guaranteed that minorities 
would be protected, thus making this the 
first country where the wishes of the minor- 
ity as well as the majority were listened to. 

How has this Government, which our fore- 
fathers spent so long in forming, worked 
out? There was one basic prerequisite for 
our Government being successful and that 
was that the individual must take upon him- 
self the responsibilities of running the Gov- 
ernment. The forefathers could not even 
conceive the idea of people not wanting to 
rule themselves. As Lord Macaulay, a fam- 
ous British historian, said, “Our rulers wiil 
best aid the improvement of the nation by 
strictly confining themselves to their own 
legitimate duties—by maintaining peace, by 
defending property, by diminishing the price 
of law, and by observing strict economy in 
every department of the state. Let the 
government do this—the people will as- 
suredly do the rest.“ Yes, all the great men 
felt that if only given a chance, the citizens 
would gladly take upon themselves their own 
governing. They felt this so strongly that 
they made our Government such that with- 
out this one basic provision it would fall. 
William Penn realized the reliance of the 
Government upon its people for he said in 
the preface to Pennsylvania's Forum of Gov- 
ernment, “Governments, like clocks, go from 
the motion men give them; and as govern- 
ments are made and moved by men, so by 
them they are ruined too. Wherefore gov- 
ernments rather depend on men than men 
upon governments," Truly our government 
is founded on the principle that the people 
will take part in their own ruling. 

Are these responsibilities being met today? 
Too many people want all the benefits of our 
society with none of the duties. Dr. Harold 
Walker, an American minister, telis that 
when he was to teach his three boys 
how to play baseball, they decided to give 
the smallest brother four strikes to his 
brothers’ three to help make up for his 
shortness of stature. This one-strike allow- 
ance remained in effect for several months 
until the boy had grown in size. When the 
others in the family decided to remove this 
advantage, the smaller boy protested but 
finally grudgingly gave in. Surprisingly 
enough, he did as well with three strikes AS 
he had with four. 

Dr. Walker concludes, “Our country to- 
day seems to be full of people who want 
four strikes to everyone else's three. The 
labor lobby in Washington wants four strikes 
for labor against three for industry. Farmers 
want four strikes against three for the con- 
sumer. Renters want four strikes against 
three for the owners. Manufacturers want 
three strikes for foreign competition 
four for themselves. The trouble is that the 
four strikes have become a vested right. No- 
body wants to play the game on even terms 
anymore.” What Dr. Walker suggests is that 
everyone wants something for nothing. IS 
this fulfilling our responsibilities? 

Markham asks in his poem: 


“How will you ever straighten up this shape: 
Touch it again with immortality; 
Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream?" 
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How will we “straighten up this shape?” 
How will we keep these rights if apathy is 
apparent everywhere in our country: We still 
have hope, for our veterans, living and dead, 
fought that this country might continue to 
exist; they fought that we might keep these 
Tights guaranteed us. The veterans have 
fulfilled their responsibilities, they have done 
their part—and much more. 

However, to continue to keep these rights, 
We, the youth and the adults, must take 
Upon ourselves the responsibilities that go 
With our rights. Then we can answer the 
Questions Markham asks about this man: 


“O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 
How will the future reckon with this man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake all 

shores? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with all 


kings— 

With those who shaped him to the thing 
he is— 

When this dumb terror shall rise to judge 
the world, 

After the silence of centuries?" 


Only by following the veteran’s example, 
by fulfilling the responsibilities that go with 
Our rights, can we keep the “upward looking 
and the light, the music and the dream,” 
and only then—yes, only then—may we con- 
tinue to serve God and liberty. 


Good News for All People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


or HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Pleasure that I ask inclusion in the REC- 
ord today of a sermon delivered in my 
State on September 29, 1963, by the Rev- 
frend Lawrence S. Jones. Not only is 
the sermon an eloquent statement of 

principles in civil rights, but 
it also touches on specific aspects of ra- 
Cial relations in Hawaii. 

Members of Congress from Hawaii 
have made clear many times their sup- 
port for strong and effective civil rights 
legislation, We have also made clear 

we do this not from a “holier than 
thou” attitude toward racial difficulties. 
We admit to having been more fortunate 

many States in solving problems 
arising out of different racial strains in 
Our people; we are proud to have been 
able to make Democracy work in a situa- 
tion where it might have foundered; we 
hasten, however, to recognize the need 
for continued and greater efforts, not 
Only in other States but also in our State 
as well. 

Reverend Jones explores his concept 
Of need in personal terms we can all un- 
derstand. I am happy to include his 
remarks in the RECORD: 

Goon NEWS ror ALL PEOPLE 

(Sermon preached by Rev. Lawrence S. Jones 
at Kamehameha Schools, September 29, 1963) 

Texts: Numbers 12: 1-10; Luke: 2: 8-20, 
I'd like to think with you this morning 
tan issue which is on the heart of every 
these days. The Negro revolution. 
Perhaps you feel I have chosen strange texts 
Or such a theme. Yet both of them are 
Might to the point. The first, you will re- 
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member, is from Numbers, It is the story of 
how Miriam and Aaron criticized Moses for 
marrying a Cushite (that is an Ethiopian or 
Negro) woman. And as à result of that 
criticism Miriam is stricken with leprosy. As 
Rabbi Rosenberg of Temple Emanuel re- 
cently pointed out in a letter to our Honolulu 
newspapers, anyone who tries to defend ra- 
cial segregation or even attack interracial 
marriage on the basis of the teachings of the 
Bible does not understand the clear import 
of this text. As I think nearly all of us here 
in Hawali know, God does not punish people 
for marrying across racial lines. He blesses 
them with the kind of richness of culture 
and personality and even good looks which 
characterize most of you here and the ma- 
jority of the people of our State. 

My second text is from the well-loved and 
familiar Christmas narrative in Luke. Now, 
you say, that does seem like a strange text 
for a sermon dealing with the Negro revolu- 
tion. And it’s not even very near Christmas, 
either. But you remember that was the text 
used by Hiram Bingham when he preached 
the first Christian sermon in Hawaii in 1820 
at the spot where now stands Kawaiahao 
Church, And that was not Christmastime, 
either. It was springtime. But, you see, the 
Christmas story is the story of God's coming 
to dwell with men, right where they are be- 
cause He cares about everything man is and 
does. And so he comes to his stables, his 
farms, his factories, his schools, his homes. 
He comes to be wherever man is in order to 
give away his love wherever and whenever 
man needs to be loved. (And do you know 
any time or any place where man does not 
need to be loved?) You see, the Christmas 
story is the Bible’s way of saying that God 
came into the world to love it firsthand, And 
the Easter story is the Bible's way of saying 
that once He had entered the world, God 
never left it * * * that He is still here and 
still at work and still aching to share His 
love wherever men hurt, 1 

And so the angel sang, “Behold we bring 
you good news which shall be to all people.” 
And today the Christian conscience has to 
ask itself, “But is the good news for all the 
people? Is God's love being made real for 
all the people regardless of the color of their 
skin?“ And it's a question which has 
stabbed the heart of a conscience-stricken 
America and a conscience-stricken church 
until now we can no longer ignore it. 

Think for a moment of that tragic bomb- 
ing of the 16th Avenue Baptist Church in 
Birmingham just 2 weeks ago this morning. 
And while white congregations all over the 
United States were worshiping, so was a 
black congregation in that church, Little 
children were in Sunday School. And while 
segregated prayers were rising all over the 
land to the God who has made of one blood 
all peoples, a Negro Sunday School was dyna- 
mited. Not dynamited with the power of 
the gospel of love, but dynamited with dyna- 
mite. And Eugene Patterson, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, wrote a few days later, 
“A Negro mother wept in the street Sunday 
morning in front of a Baptist Church in 
Birmingham, In her hand she held a shoe, 
one shoe, from the foot of her dead child. 
We hold that shoe with her,” 

And we do.. We hold that shoe with her 
and we weep with her. And as Christians 
we know that this is crucifixion * * * that 
this is the hatred that killed and Kills our 
Lord. What great symbolism there was 
when the newspaper reported that one 
stained glass window in that church re- 
mained intact. It was a picture of Jesus 
and the little children. But the face of 
Jesus had been blown out. 

Well Jesus’ face is blown out every time 
we shut our ears to the angels“ song which 
says that the good news of love is for all 
people. Yes, the Christmas story of God's 
coming into a world of anguish and sin 
with a life of love, is an appropriate text 
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for this theme. Because this is our gospel, 
and this is our world, and this is our Nation, 
and the darkness and pain that have now 
been laid bare before all of us is our dark- 
ness and our pain, too. America’s racial 
struggle is our struggle, too, If for no other 
reason than that we have heard the angels’ 
song, “Behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all people.” 
m 


Yes, but, you say, eyen if the text is not 
so strange isn't Hawaii a strange place to 
preach this kind of message? But, you 
see, we cannot dismiss this concern because 
we are in Hawail—for two reasons. First, 
because it is primarily a moral issue, not 
only a legal issue. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, whom every 
American knows now, has said, “I have heard 
numerous religious leaders of the South 
call upon their worshipers to comply with 
a desegregation decision because it is the 
law, but I have longed to hear white min- 
isters say, “Follow this decree because in- 
tegration is morally right and the Negro is 
your brother,” I have heard so many mini- 
sters say, “Those are social issues which the 
Gospel has no real concern” and I have 
watched so many churches commit them- 
selves to a completely other-worldly religion, 

But ours is not an other-worldly religion. 
It is first of all a this-worldly religion and 
that’s just the meaning of the Christmas 
story—that God came into the world. That 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son. 

So this is our struggle, because it is our 
God who, as in the creation story, broods 
over the chaos and longs to bring order. 
This is God's chaos that afflicts America now. 
And it will be God's order that will come as 
freedom for all people comes. It's God's 
chaos and God's order and, therefore, it is 
our chaos too, and we must brood over as 
our God broods over it, 

As a recent Time magazine editorial 
stated, “If all Americans not convicted of 
crime are not free, then not one of us Is 
safe.” Freedom cannot be for some of God's 
people or it isnot freedom. And our freedom 
even in Hawaii means nothing so long as 
some of God's people do not share it. If one 
man is enslaved, we are all enslaved. 

im 


But this is our struggle for another reason, 
too. Not only because the Gospel demands 
our involvement in the concern of all other 
men, but also because the disease of sus- . 
picion and mistrust and prejudice is the 
same disease whether it is in Birmingham 
or in Honolulu, Kentucky or Kapaa. Prej- 
udice is the same disease however it started 
wherever it came from and regardless of the 
degree to which it has spread. Typhus 
fever is no less typhus fever if it is a mild 
case than If it kills a man. The typhus 
germ is still there and it is still a deadly 
germ. So it is with prejudice. 

That is to say, then, that every one of us 
here today, if he is honest, knows he is not 
immune to the germ of prejudice. None of 
us have been inoculated with enough love 
that the prejudice disease cannot hit us, 
too, Therefore, we do not stand in a posi- 
tion of pride, looking down with scorn on 
the narrowminded southerner. We know 
that we stand with him and that we share 
his sin, too. And we share his need for 
forgiveness. 

I think Hawaii is the greatest place in the 
world to live. And I know I say that as a 
coast haole who has only been here 7 years, 
but I say it with meaning, nevertheless. But 
my heart aches for Hawaii when I recognize 
the germ of prejudice in my own soul. My 
heart aches for Hawaii when I see prejudice 
in the soul of any haole. My heart aches for 
Hawaii when haole businessmen talk about 
their integrated companies, and yet I see 
only haoles on thelr board of directors or in 
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the top executive positions. My heart aches 
for Hawaii when I hear my Chinese friend 
say, “I don’t have any prejudice, but I sure 
can't stand those Portuguese.“ My heart 
aches for Hawaii when I read classified ads 
which state, “A.J.A.’s only.” My heart aches 
for Hawail when my Hawalian friend tells 
me he voted for a certain haole candidate, 
not because he believed in him, but because 
his opponent was Japanese and he didn't 
want to vote for a Japanese. My heart aches 
for Hawaii when I see how long our racial 
churches, which started racially out of lan- 
guage necessity, continue to be 95 percent 
of one racial group even though the lan- 
guage“ barrier is broken down. My heart 
aches for Hawall when I hear a leading State 
government employee, a fine man, say that 
we ought not to discuss the race question in 

` Hawaii because we are so well integrated al- 
ready, In fact I've heard enough people say 
that recently that it's beginning to sound 
like children who don’t want to talk about 
what they did wrong because maybe then 
they can pretend that they didn’t do any- 
thing wrong. 

You see, I'm not so sure that the high 
degree of interracial sharing we have in 
Hawaii today is because we were all cut out 
of better material than the people in the 
South. I think, instead, that it's because 
we have come through a different history. 
We became interracial in a different way 
and under entirely different social condi- 
tions. And that's not, even in the slightest, 
to say that southern segregation is not a 
dastardly sin against God and man, It’s only 
to say that we ought to be very humble 
about our own life and be honest about our 
own sin, too. 

One of the great things we can do in this 
racial crisis in America is to be honest 
enough to be free from any hypocrisy about 
ourselves. In his recent book entitled, The 
Fire Next Time,“ James Baldwin, that flery 
Negro novelist, says he has pretty much 
given up on the American church out of 
which he came because of its racial hypoc- 
risy. He writes, “whoever wishes to become 


tions, crimes, and hypocrisies of the Chris- 
tian church. If the concept of God has any 
validity or any use, it can only be to make 
larger, freer, and more loving. If God 
cannot do this, then it is time we got rid of 
Him.” 

But, of course, we cannot get rid of him. 
And the truth of the matter is he will make 
us larger, freer, and more loving, if we are 
honestly open to him. 

Iv 


Let me conclude by saying then, that there 
im 


§ 


as members of a group. 
first of all Pake, or Budda-head, or coast 
haole, or kanaka, or Portugee. They are 
first of all persons, children of God, human 
beings. And that’s how we must meet all 
peo; As human beings, knowing that in 
the sight of God no group of people is better 
than any other group of people. God 
doesn't judge people by groups. He judges 
them as persons, and we better make certain 
we do no less or else we stand under his 
judgment too. 

Secondly, we can do everything we can, 
and you young people especially, to see that 
the church is not hypocritical 
about its faith at this point. Dick Gregory 
the comedian 


where I can’t get a drink. It makes you 
wonder which one the cross should be on.” 
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Sometimes the church doesn't deserve to 
hare a cross on it. And that can be true in 
Chicago, or Atlanta, or Honolulu. And we 
have to help see, now and in your coming 
generation of leadership, that the church 
does deserve to have the cross on it, because 
it has removed all of its hypocrisy. 

Third, we can each stand out against any 
form of racism in Hawaii. It is clear that 
we must continue to work for more oppor- 
tunities in education and economic improve- 
ment for Hawaiians and Filipinos especially. 
It is also clear that we must at the same 
time, treat every group equally both in op- 
portunity and in requirements for leader- 
ship. I think no group, the Negroes 
included, want preferential treatment be- 
cause they are Negro or Hawaiian, or any- 
thing else. What they want is equal 
treatment—the same opportunities and the 
same high requirements of excellence and 
ability. Only then does equality mean any- 
thing. We must all be a part of a transition 
in Hawaii where any remnant of racism is 
broken down. 

And finally, we can do everything we can 
to urge the U.S. Congress to pass a strong 
civil rights bill in this session of the legis- 
lature. Bill 7152 which will soon be before 
the House of Representatives guarantees 
equal voting rights, equal access to public 
accommodations, desegregation of all public 
education, establishment of community rela- 
tions groups to help resolve racial issues, 
strengthening of the civil rights commission, 
guarantee nondiscrimination in any federally 
assisted program, and prevent discrimination 
in employment and hiring practices. There 
are Congressmen who want to vote for this 
bill (and incidentally all our Hawaii legis- 
lators are strongly behind it), but many 
northern Congressmen want to vote for it 
but are afraid of complaints back home. 
You can help by writing and having your 
parents write to friends in those areas asking 


them to contact their Congressman and as- - 


suring him that they are behind him in his 
yes vote for civil rights. 

In this way you can have a direct part in 
the solution of America’s greatest current 
sin. 

Some say the pulpit is not the place to 
speak in favor of specific legislation. But 
I must honestly say that I believe this bill 
to represent the will of God for our time. If 
I am wrong I stand under God's judgment 
and plead for his forgiveness. 

Today the Negro's song is, “We Shall Over- 
come.” It's a great song of passion and hope. 
For the Christian our song is always the 
angels’ song, “Behold, I bring you good news 
of great joy which shall be to all people.” 
And that is God's will and his word. Good 
news for all people. 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth— 
Part VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include part VIII 
of a series appearing in the September 
14, 1963, issue of Human Events con- 
taining a review of Victor Lasky’s book 
“J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth”: 

“OPERATION KENNEDY” GOES Into HIGH 

Grar—Part VIII 

In June 1958, the Republicans began to pay 
attention to Kennedy. Meade Alcorn, the 
national chairman, sald; “Since the presi- 
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dential bug first bit the junior Senator, he 
has undergone some amazing changes. He 
has flip-flopped completely on some issues, 
on others he has compromised.” 

It was a booming discordant note in what 
otherwise had been a generally favorable re- 
action to Kennedy’s White House ambitions. 
And it came as the Senator was preparing to 
run for reelection. Part of Alcorn's criticism 
was based on the fact that Kennedy, after 
voting in behalf of flexible farm price sup- 
ports advocated by Secretary Benson, had 
the previous month voted to freeze those 
supports. 

“If I were Kennedy's opponent in the up- 
coming election,” said Alcorn, “I would ask 
about his farm price ‘freeze’ vote over and 
over again. I would also put the spotlight 
on his curious flip-lop on the civil rights 
bill in 1957.” : 

Which was precisely what Kennedy’s GOP 
opponent, Vincent Celeste, tried to do that 
fall. He accused Kennedy of opportun- 
ism in his farm vote and of having given 
aid and comfort to the Faubuses and the 
Eastlands in catering to the South on civil 
rights. 

Relatively unknown, and with little finan- 
cial backing, Celeste also pictured himself 
as a man of the little people and Kennedy 
as a scion of great wealth. 

“I'm running against the millionaire, Jack 
Kennedy,” he repeatedly told folks on his 
handshaking tours. 

Celeste kept pouring it on. He charged 
that Kennedy had severely hurt the port of 
Boston by voting for the St. Lawrence Sena- 
way bill, and that the Senator was playing 
Walter Reuther's game by supporting a labor 
bill dictated by the United Auto Workers 
(UAW) leader, But. he always turned to 
the theme of the Kennedy family and 
their huge fortune. 

RECORD Mandi 

Aware that he had to rack up an im- 
pressive majority in 1958, Kennedy left 
nothing to chance. He and his top strate- 
gists realized that winning was not enough. 
The Democratic kingmakers would not be 
impressed by a narrow or a middling vic- 
tory—particularly against a small-time op- 
ponent. Kennedy had to win—and win-big- 

Jack spent election night with his father 
listening to returns in the latter’s hotel 
suite. This time he won with the extraor- 
dinary margin of 874,000, the largest margin 
ever obtained by any candidate for any of- 
fice in the State. 

One of the booby traps on the road to the 
White House had been defused. 

Casting his Croesus-like shadow over the 
proceedings, Joseph P, Kennedy was present 
at a meeting between Jack and his top Heu- 
tenants at which final plans for Operation 
Kennedy were devised. The date was Octo- 
ber 28, 1959; the place, Robert F. Kennedy's 
summer home in the family compound at 
Hyannis Port. A little more than a year 
later this was to be the Kennedy command 
post on election night. But there was a lot 
of work to be done before that. Planning, 
far in advance, was always central to the 
well-ordered march of events in Jack Ken- 
nedy's political life. 

Others present included brothers Bobby 
and Teddy (Bobby had just resigned his 
Senate committee post); Ted Sorensen, 
anchor man on the Kennedy team; Senate 
probers Kenneth O'Donnell and Robert 
Wallace; Hy Raskin, silver-maned advance 
man for Adlai Stevenson’s two unsu 
campaigns; Larry O'Brien, a public relations 
man and compiler of a manual titled by 
insiders “How to Get Kennedy Elected to 
Anything.” xý 

Also present were Louls Harris, a public 
opinion polister; John Bailey; 
brother-in-law Stephen Smith, who helps 

the family’s business interests in 
New York; Marjorie Lawson, in charge of 
Negro work; Dave Hackett, an old family 
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friend; former Rhode Island Gov. Dennis 
Roberts; John Salter, administrative assist- 
ant to Senator Henry M. Jackson; and 
Pierre Salinger, a refugee from the defunct 
Colller's magazine, in charge of press rela- 
tions. 

CARD CATALOG MINDS 

It was a raw, blustery New England day. 
Standing with his back to a roaring fire, 
John F. Kennedy proceeded to analyze the 
Political situation from top to bottom, from 
Kennebunkport to Ketchikan. He spoke for 
3 hours without a note or chart or map. 

“We had not only the best candidate 
there,” Sorensen said later, “but the best 
Campaign manager, too. He knows the facts, 
who likes him and who doesn't, he knows 
where he should go and where he shouldn't. 
he has this incredible memory of places, 
names, dates, who should be written to and 
who shouldn't.” 

Since September 1956, Kennedy and Sor- 
ensen had traveled spearately and together, 
Over a million air miles—studying Demo- 
crats, districts, election laws, local peculi- 
arities. Gradually there was accumulated a 
card index of some 30,000 influential Demo- 
crats across the country—all punched into 
addressograph plates for speedy action. 

Another card file contained the names of 
every delegate—how he should be addressed 
(as Jack, or Doc or Senator), his biography 
and a résumé of any correspondence he 
Might have had with the Senator. Mean- 
while Messrs. O'Brien, O'Donnell, Wallace 
and Bob and Ted Kennedy had taken to the 
Toad to recruit people for local organizations. 

Hy Raskin was assigned to woo Stevenson 
supporters. By the time they met at Hyan- 
nis Port, there was a trusted Kennedy lieu- 
tenant in every State and the beginnings of 
& full-fledged organization in the key pri- 
Mary States—Wisconsin, Oregon, West Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska, Indiana, and New Hamp- 
shire 


In Washington a suite of nine rooms had 
been quietly rented in early 1959 at the Esso 
Building, a quarter of a mile from the Sen- 
ate Office Building, and brother-in-law 
Steve Smith was placed in administrative 
charge. Also installed there was Pierre Sal- 
inger, who—in addition to handling press in- 
Quiries—began stockpiling a formidable 
array of Kennedy photographs, press re- 
leases, film clips, bumper strips, lapel but- 
tons and tons of a Reader's Digest article on 
Jack Kennedy’s war heroism. 

Operation Kennedy smacked of money— 
big money. 

DI SALLE SURRENDERS 


Senator Kcennody got off to a fast start 
in his race for the nomination when Gov. 
Michael DiSalle personally—and surprising- 
ly—handed him Ohio's 64 delegate votes 6 
months before the convention. DiSalle had 
Never demonstrated any pro-Kennedy sym- 
Pathies before; in fact, he had talked about 
running as his State’s favorite son candi- 
date. But in a secret meeting in a Pitts- 
burgh hotel room, Kennedy showed DiSalle 
& Lou Harris poll which indicated that if 
the Senator opposed him in the Ohio pri- 
Mary the Governor would take a drubbing in 
his own State. 

The Kennedy strategy for the primaries 
had been laid out with shrewdness and re- 
Sourcefulness. At first it stressed Kennedy’s 
Position as an underdog. For a long time the 
Kennedy people encouraged feverish specula- 
tion about the Senator’s Wisconsin inten- 
tions. Would he go in? Wouldn't he go in? 
Brothers Bobby and Trppy let it be known 
that they had advised their brother not to 
enter the race. After all, Wisconsin was 
Humpurey’s backyard. 

This did not quite square with what Ken- 
nedy’s full-time pollster, Lou Harris, was dis- 
Covering as he roamed around the Badger 
State. Not only was he coming up with 
nothing but Kennedy victory findings, but 
he discovered that the Senator from Mas- 
Sachusetts was a far better known personality 
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in Wisconsin than was the Senator from 
neighboring Minnesota. 

According to columnist Ron May of the 
Madison Capital Times, Wisconsin Gov. Gay- 
lord Nelson had been shown a private Ken- 
nedy poll in January 1960 wherein the Mas- 
sachusetts Senator was leading his Minne- 
sota rival by 63 to 37. 

Still protesting about the risks he was 
running, Kennedy finally announced he 
would enter the Wisconsin primary. And 
he warned his suporters that a defeat might 
finish him off altogether. From the first, it 
was obvious that HUBERT HUMPHREY didn’t 
stand a chance. 

The personal vilification was unabated. 
Kennedy man charged that the Humphrey 
campaign was being fueled by tainted 
Teamster and Texas money, the latter com- 
ing from oil-bloated billionaires who wanted 
to stop Kennedy so that Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON would have a chance for the nom- 
ination. 

HOFFA BUGABOO 


Bobby Kennedy made it more specific. He 
informed horrified audiences that teamster\ 
boss, Jimmy Hoffa, was coming to Wisconsin 
to support HUBERT HUMPHREY. HUMPHREY 
denounced Bobby for raising the issue. And 
he questioned the right of the Kennedy 
brothers to pose as racket busters. He said 
it was one thing to serve on a Senate com- 
mittee, as Jack Kennedy did, and another to 
fight rackets as mayor of Minneapolis, as 
HUBERT HuMpHRey did. 

What made the campaign particularly 
frustrating for HUMPHREY was that he was 
being forced to compete in what he dubbed 
& popularity contest. 

Kennedy was greeted everyhere as a 
celebrity making a personal appearance 
rather than as a politician making a serious 
speech. HUMPHREY, of course, was greeted 
as just another vote-seeking politician. 

LIKE EDDIE FISHER 


As D-day approached, Kennedy imported 
the entire clan, with the notable exception 
of Joseph P. Kennedy. Three sisters, Mrs. 
Peter Lawford, Mrs. Stephen Smith and Mrs. 
Sargent Shriver—with the Senator’s moth- 
er—and his two brothers, along with as- 
sorted in-laws and friends, were crisscrossing 
the Badger State. 

The voters in small towns received what 
looked like engraved invitations from Ken- 
nedy to come to his meetings (the lists pre- 
pared in advance from the telephone book). 
“There they find the cover-boy in person,” 
reported James Reston, “not only glamorous 
but intelligent, well-informed, earnest and 
literate. Maybe it's all a show, like Eddie 
Fisher and Liz Taylor coming to town but 
the politicians don’t think so, and the new 
polis up show Kennedy gain- 
ing. s. „„ 

WHY NOT COMPARE RECORDS 


“Why don’t you ever refer to HUMPHREY’s 
voting record?” one reporter asked casually. 

Kennedy recoiled as if from a treacherous 
attack. 

“Voting record“ he snapped. “Why 
should I bring up his voting record? Then 
he'd bring up mine, What good would it do 
for me to chew him up or for him to chew 
me up?” 

Nevertheless, when the final returns were 
in, Kennedy won, with a decisive 478,901 
votes—56 percent of the Democratic vote 
that took 6 of the State’s 10 election districts, 
20% of the 31 delegate votes at the national 
convention. HUMPHREY obtained 372,034 
votes, 4 election districts, 1014 delegate votes. 
Adding up the returns, the pundits and the 
politicians made them come out just about 
any way they wished. 

But there was an unmistakable conclu- 
sion to be drawn; it was that an attractive, 
hard-campaigning Catholic candidate could 
count on & powerful Catholic vote cutting 
across labor union loyalties, the farm prob- 
lem and even—to a lesser extent—party lines. 
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Teachers’ Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, for genera- 
tions we have depended heavily on the 
sense of dedication of those who teach 
our children. Hopefully, we will con- 
tinue to do so because effective teaching, 
like the ministry and certain other oc- 
cupations in our society, requires a spe- 


` cial and personal interest on the part of 


the teacher—it requires a “calling” if you 
will. 

However, there is no good reason why 
we should take advantage of this special 
dedication of some of our citizens and 
deprive them of their just share of the 
material blessings of our civilization just 
because they are teachers. 


For many years, we have concentrated 
on raising teachers’ salaries as a means 
of giving these essential skills the return 
they deserve. Salaries are still far too 
low in most parts of the Nation so the 
battle must continue. However, real 
salary levels are determined not only by 
the money paid but also by the amount 
of time and degree of physical effort re- 
quired to earn those dollars. 

Even on a purely dollar basis, a salary 
increase of, say, 10 percent coupled with 
a workload or workday increase of 50 
percent is not a real increase in pay. 
Further, and equally important, heaping 
longer hours and a greater workload on 
teachers already overburdened makes for 
exhaustion and less effective teaching. 


The House Committee on Education 
and Labor has and is wrestling this many 
faceted dilemma; many other bodies and 
groups are also concerned with it. 

For these reasons, it is with pleasure 
that I include in the Recorp research 
done by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., re- 
search director of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers on this general problem. 
I think Dr. Reuter's deserves 
thoughtful consideration by all of us. 
IMPROVING Socrery Via REDUCING Hours or 

THE SCHOOL Dar 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
INTRODUCTION 


Many political leaders in Illinois have ex- 
pressed concern as to whether the members 
of the legislature will be required to run at 
large in 1964. As a person trained in politi- 
cal science, I can appreciate this concern. 
On the other hand, however, I believe it 
might be wise to have such an at large elec- 
tion for the legislature in 1964, because it 
would insure that one party would win prac- 
tically all the seats and this would be good 
regardless of the party. 

For too many years, the two parties have 
been so close as to membership in the legisla- 
ture that neither had a working majority. 
This is bad. Let’s postpone establishing 
new districts until after 1964 and thus pave 
the way for real majority leadership and 
progress. If the leadership falls, the people 
can yote them out in 1966 for another group. 
We need this experimentation. 

For the same reason I am advocating this 
idea, I favor a richer, fuller life for ali man- 
kind, and I thus am seeking ways to achieve 
these principles through experimentation. 
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I was recently impressed with the AFL- 
CIO study entitled “Shorter Hours: Tool To 
Combat Unemployment.”1 It is well writ- 
ten and it presents a valid case in favor of 
the reduced workday and workweek. -This 
inspired me to do a study concerning teach- 
ers and students entitled “The length of the 
schoolday.” 3 

CURRENT DEFINITIONS 


The “Dictionary of Education"? “defines 
the schoolday as existing when “a school 
(is) attended by the pupils during a part 
of the day.” This is entirely too abstract 
and must be clearly defined. Smith* 
touches on the ending phase of the school- 
day by stating: “The teacher also has explicit 
responsibilities for the closing of the school. 
Although he is responsible to the principal 
for all required work, his familiarity with 
the classroom and pupils place him in a posi- 
tion to implement the principal's work and 
to share in the total responsibility for the 
smooth cessation of educational activities.” 
Finally, Mayer“ establishes the challenge 
between the abstract and the concrete: “We 
all have the choice of slumbering or being 
awake. Conventional education strengthens 
our intellectual slumber. Creative educa- 
tion brings about an abrupt awakening.” 
The purpose of this study is thus dedicated 
to the analysis of the defined schoolday. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE AFT 


The American Federation of Teachers in 
convention assembled established the fol- 
lowing policy: * That the school day shall 
not exceed 544 hours of assigned duties for 
teachers. Extra compensation should be 
paid for services, at rates negotiated by the 
locals, outside this defined school day. 
Teachers shall be privileged to decline with- 
out prejudice any extracurricular activity.” 

The AFT Research Department reviewed 
existing conditions some months ago’ and 
reported how extensively the defined school 
day was reported by the locals: 

“How extensively the defined school day 
has been adopted is shown by this question- 


“1, Do you have a defined school day be- 
yond which administrators cannot require 
teacher services? Yes, 39; no, 59. 

“2. Can teachers decline without preju- 
dice assignments beyond the defined school 
day? Yes, 38; no, 55. 

“3. Is extra compensation provided for 
all assignments beyond the defined school 
day? Yes, 10; no, 88. 

“4. Is extra compensation provided for 
major assignments beyond the defined school 
day? Tes, 66; no, 31. 

"5. Is there any top administrative check 
on building activities beyond the defined 
school day? Yes, 30; no, 55. 

“The essential purpose of a defined school 
day is to put limitations on overzealous 
principals who believe that they should pro- 
vide school services 24 hours of the day. 

There are only two bright spots in these 
findings. The first is that extra compensa- 
tion is provided in the majority of the school 
districts studied. The second is the fact 
that there is not a clear check to determine 
if the directives are executed. There are, 
however, discouraging points expressed in 
these because there is essentially a 
denial of academic freedom involved.” 

Finally, several years ago, the Research De- 
partment of the American Federation of 
Teachers outlined desirable working rela- 
tions for teachers * and suggested as 1 of 26 
conclusions; “A schoolday nat to exceed 5½ 
hours of assigned duties.” 7 

CURRENT RELATED THOUGHTS 
There are several current thoughts that 


are related to our study. While some of these 
thoughts are harmless on the surface, they 


Footnotes at end of specch. 
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may develop into dangers. Because quality 
education is a cornerstone of the future, it 
Is thus important to examine some of these 
thoughts and encourage those with merit 
and oppose those that would hinder the 
educational product. Below are several of 
the current thoughts: 

“1, It may not be possible to identify a 
‘best’ practice that will fit all field situa- 
tion 

2. Teaching load is generally understood 
to include all the time and energy a teacher 
must spend in fulfilling duties and respon- 
sibilities relating directly or indirectly to 
the task of teaching. 

“Unless specifically defined in the contract 
or in school statutes, a teacher's instruc- 
tional load is not determined by law. 

“Teaching load is usually measured in 


-terms of one or more of the following: (a) 


average class size, (b) student-teacher ratio, 
(c) number of classes per day (in high 
school), (d) total enrollment in classes 
taught, (e) total credit hours in courses 
taught (in college), (f) number of different 
subjects taught, and (g) total clock hours. 
These measures all present an incomplete 
picture because they do not take into account 
numerous factors which infiuence the time 
and energy devoted to the cumulative effects 
of the various tasks which make up teach- 


“The various regional accrediting associa- 
tions have issued statements of policy regard- 
ing teaching load. These are similar in many 
respects, usually specifying a desirable maxi- 
mum number of daily classes and maximum 
student-teacher ratio, and recommending 
special provisions for unusual conditions 
such as remedial classes. 

“Although the teaching load is probably 
heaviest in small schools the evidence is 
not in complete agreement on the point. 

“The demands made upon the college 
teacher are so different in nature that it is 
difficult to analyze the subject as a factor 
in the teaching load.“ 10 

3. “The attitudes toward education held 
by teachers * have markedly influenced 
the school curriculums of their day, as well 
as that which has evolved into today's cur- 
riculum.” u 

4. The curriculum can no longer be 
regarded as a fixed set of course,” 13 

5. “In addition to observation of pupils“ 
behavior, it is also possible to reach an assess- 
ment of the social climate of a class through 
teacher-pupil interaction analysis.” + 

6. “The teacher is a major functionary in 
the total pupil personnel program.” 1 

7. “Many people in our society today sense 
a dreadful isolation. Discouraged, hopeless, 
overwhelmed by powerful forces around 
them, in conflict with themselves and their 
world, they have withdrawn because with- 
drawal is the only refuge they see.” * 

8. “The critical role of economic and ethnic 
factors in school matters appears to be a 
national pattern.” * 

9. “That the public should be informed of 
the actual need for classrooms and teachers 
based on a class size ceiling of 25 students 
per classroom.” * 

10. That the American Federation of 
Teachers enco e member locals and 
State federations to initiate legislation that 
will guarantee teachers a continuous and 
daily duty-free lunch period of at least 30 
minutes,” +# 

11. “That the American Federation of 
Teachers still considers it to be unwise edu- 
cationally to extend the traditional school 
year through the summer months and/or 
establish a four-quarter school system.” * 

EXAMPLES OF THE SCHOOL DAY 


The defined school day is a major issue in 
American education at the present time. 
With various groups working for shorter 
hours, it seems inconsistent for teachers to 
be assigned longer school days. The idea 
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of increasing the school day regardless of 
the opinion of the teachers and the students 
is dangerous and undemocratic. 

In order to be as objective as possible, the 
presidents of representative locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers were asked 
to supply data for the school year 1962-1963, 
and this includes a sampling of districts in 
all areas of the Nation. Below are the find- 
ings for the hours teachers and students 
spend in the classroom. Be careful to re- 
member that both teachers and students 
devote many hours to their work over and 
above these classroom hours. 


TABLE I—Teachers 


39 
31 
. 32 
00 
New York 25 
Pennsylvania 4 43 
Rhode Island .01 
Central States. 27 
ung 8 7.08 
19 
05 
30 
19 


01 


00 


18 
15 


National average 
Taste H.— Students 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the length of the school day is & 
major issue in American education at the 
present time. 

2, That some school systems are exerting 
pressure to increase the school day for stu- 
dents and teachers. 
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3. That there is evidence that the school 
day is too long at the present time in many 
Classes, based on psychological and sociologi- 
cal opinions. 

4, That there is evidence that some con- 
cenl selfish motives behind the drive to 
lengthen the school day. 

5. That there are inequalities in the length 
Of the school day at various grade levels. 

6. That the school day not to exceed 5% 
hours of assigned duties for teachers is to 
the best interest of the teachers and the 
Students, 

7. That there should be extra compensa- 
tion for services beyond 5½ hours of as- 
signed duties, 

8. That each teacher should have the privi- 
lege to decline, without prejudice, any extra- 
curricular activity. 

9. That for every hour a teacher spends in 
Class, it requires 2 additional hours of prepa- 
ration, hence the teacher's workweek is en- 
tirely too long at the present time. 
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The Multiple Use Mining Law—A 
Progress Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the Deputy 
Chief of the Forest Service, Mr. A. W. 
Greeley, made an excellent progress re- 
port on the multiple use mining law be- 
fore the Fifth American Forest Congress 
held here in Washington. 

The problem of wise utilization of Fed- 
eral land and utilities is, of course, of ma- 
jor importance to the people of these 
United States who are so dependent upon 
our natural resources. Therefore, I 
thought this progress report extremely 
appropriate. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include Mr. 
Greeley’s report in the RECORD: 

Far too few of the resource-conscious peo- 
ple of this country realize that up until July 
of 1955 the Government lacked authority to 
take the steps required for managing the sur- 
face resources of an estimated 24 million 
acres in mining locations on national forest 
land. This acreage amounts to about 15 
percent of the national forest land in Alas- 
ka and 11 Western States. One out of every 
7 acres of national forest land in these States 
was subject to mining location rights that 
made it impossible for the Forest Service to 
make surface resource management deci- 
sions. These acres were subject to the con- 
trol of individuals who had complied with 
the formal steps of making locations under 
the mining laws—whether the property was 
ever developed for minerals or not. 

Thanks to action which the American For- 
estry Association was instrumental in help- 
ing to initiate, there is now well along to- 
ward completion a program which has re- 
duced from 24 million acres to about 80,000 
the area of national forest covered by 
mining claims on which the Forest Serv- 
ice does not have surface management au- 
thority. This planwise program of surface 
rights determination on old mining claims 
on the national forests will be largely com- 
pleted in another 2 years. We estimate the 
program will regain for the Government the 
right to make resource management deci- 
sions on land bearing some 50 billion board- 
feet of merchantable timber and other re- 
sources of comparable proportions. When 
the program is completed, the area within 
the national forests remaining in the uncer- 
tain status permitted by the 1872 mining law 
will be reduced from the 15 percent just 
mentioned to less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent. 

A more limited program has been carried 
on by the Bureau of Land Management, and 
as additional problem areas are identified 
they will be processed as necessary for ad- 
ministration of the public domain, 

The Forest Service is proud and happy to 
acknowledge the instrumental role played 
by the American Forestry Association and 
the American Mining Congress in helping 
to obtain passage of the 1955 legislation 
which launched this surface rights deter- 
mination program. We are equally glad to 
acknowledge the full partnership role played 
by the Bureau of Land Management in work- 
ing with us to make this program effective 
on the national forests. We have had sub- 
stantial help from that Bureau. At times 
we have nearly swamped their hearing 
examiners. And we know that the work re- 
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maining will have an impact on BLM people - 
for several more years. 

The law which Congress enacted in 1955, 
known as the multiple use mining law, pro- 
vided for three things: 

1. That common varieties of sand, stone, 
gravel, pumice, pumicite, and cinders would 
not be locatable under the mining laws. 

2. For all claims filed after July 23, 1955, 
the United States would have the right to 
manage and dispose of the vegetative re- 
sources, and to manage other surface re- 
sources, provided that such management and 
disposal does not materially interfere with 
the miner's prospecting, mining, or process- 
ing operations. 

8. For claims filed prior to July 23, 1955, 
there was established a procedure by which 
certain claims could be brought under the 
act and made subject to the same conditions 
as those filed after July 23, 1955. 

This 1955 act came from efforts of the 
American Forestry Association and others 
to do something constructive about wide- 
spread abuses of the mining law which re- 
sulted in Government-owned land being 
used for purposes other than mining and in 
unnecessary interference with proper man- 
agement of the surface resources. Samp) 
studies in the West showed that about 1,200,- 
000 mining claims had been located on na- 
tional forest land since those forests were 
established. At 20 acres per claim, the acre- 
age in mining claims on national forests 
thus totaled about 24 million acres, There 
Were many examples of claims ostensibly 
located for minerals but actually used for 
extracting the value of timber growing on 
the claim, or for business use of the site, or 
for a summer home, or for blocking some- 
one’s access. This situation defeated the 
obligation of the United States to manage 
national forest lands in the public interest. 

When the multiple-use mining law was 
passed, the main interest of other resource 
groups was in the portion dealing with the 
procedure for bringing under the new law 
claims located prior to July 23, 1955. The 
steps that the law provides for are initiated 
by the Federal agency responsible for ad- 
ministering the public lands on which the 
mining claims are located. It inyolves a field 
search to determine what claims are active, 
followed by publication of an appropriate 
notice that a determination of surface rights 


claimant 150 days in which he may do one 
of three things: (1) He may file a statement 
asserting the validity of his claim predating 
passage of the law, or (2) he may execute a 
waiver of such surface rights as are not al- 
lowed by the new law, or (3) he may dis- 
regard the notice. 

Claims for which a statement 
validity is filed are considered by a quali- 
fied mineral examiner and may be given a 
field examination. If the Government be- 
lieves the claim is valid, it may stipulate to 
that effect with the claimant, in which case 
the claimant retains the same rights he had 
before. If the claimant decides not to press 
for rights under the old law, he may with- 
draw the statement he filed. Otherwise the 
matter goes to a hearing before a Bureau 
of Land Management hearing examiner, with 
the hearing conducted according to the es- 
tablished rules of the Department of the 
Interior. The Bureau of Land Management 
then makes the decision as to the validity 
of the claim. 

When the act was passed, the Forest Serv- 
ice informed Congress that 10 years and 
about $1 million a year would be needed to 
complete the determination of surface rights 
on national forests.. We estimated that 
about 144 million acres would have to be 
searched. To June 30, 1963, we asked for 
and used about $4,700,000 for this work. Up 
to that date, field search had been com- 
pleted on 141 million acres out of the 144 
million to be studied. Areas totaling 139 
million acres have gone through the process 
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as far as publication and filing. Hence, we 
know for sure what the situation is on all but 
5 million acres of the area needing examina- 
tion. On these 139 million acres, which we 
believe originally contained about 1,100,000 
claims, statements asserting validity have 
been filed for about 21,000 claims. Experi- 
ence to date indicates that slightly less than 
20 percent of these claims will be of such 
a nature that the Forest Service will stipu- 
late with the claimant for him to retain the 
same rights regarding surface resources he 
had prior to July 23, 1955. 

Our experience is that most of the other 
80 percent will be withdrawn. Something 
like 1 percent will be contested and will go 
to a hearing. If these speculations turn 
out to be about right, the surface area within 
the national forests for which claimants will 
retain rights under the old law will be 
between 70,000 and 75,000 acres. 

This brief account can only hint at the 
human side of this fascinating story. There 
was the courage of mining industry people 
who felt this could be a step backward for 
that industry but finally were willing to give 
it a try. There was understanding of a 
difficult problem by members of the con- 
gressional committees involyed. There was 
the recruiting and training of a corps of 
specialists to do this work. There were 
months and months of field examinations 
all over the West, men on foot, men on 
horseback, men in jeeps, and copters, and 
ranger boats. There was support from 
miners, and objection from them, and many 
who did not at first understand what was 
involved. This part of the story needs tell- 
ing Just as much as does the listing of the 
cold figures. Space does not permit it here. 

Where does this effort stand, and where 
do we go from here? The field-search phase 
on the national forests was virtually com- 
pleted within the past month. There re- 
mains a large load of claim examination, 
followed by whatever action is appropriate 
to complete the steps subsequent to exam- 
ination. We have found some no’ 
use and a lot of structures, probably as many 
as 10,000, located on mining claims in the 
national forests. Many of the structures are 
not being used in connection with valid min- 
ing operations, All of these require follow- 
up action, and those not used in connection 
with such operations will have to be validly 
authorized or discontinued. This will in- 
volve a long, tedious, unpopular job of clear- 
ing up occupancy trespass. 

Even with all this good work, difficult 
problems remain. It is not too early for 
interested parties to start defining and seek- 
ing a constructive solution to the next major 
problem that has not been tackled yet. In 
my opinion, this problem is the ease with 
which use of other surface resources may 
be disrupted by persons prospecting or de- 
veloping a claim regardless of the relative 
public values for the uses involved. As time 
passes, this will become a critically severe 
public problem. 

Responsible members of the American For- 
estry Association should find real satisfac- 
tion in knowing that this group's foresight 
and initiative helped to identify and develop 
& successful solution to this public land use 
problem which 10 years ago, seemed to have 
no satisfactory answer. 


What Will We Have Left? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, brev- 
ity is often a virtue. I submit for the 
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Recor» at this point the briefest and cer- 
tainly most timely, penetrating editorial 
I have seen for some time, as it appeared 
in the Palos Regional on November 7, 
with reference to Federal spending. 

Waat WILL WE Have Lert? 


This is one apparently popular myth that 
should be exploded once and for all. It is 
the belief that the enormous increase in 
Federal spending in late years, and the enor- 
mous increase in the public debt that has 
resulted, are generally attributable to the 
needs of defense. 2 

Listen to what Senator Byrn says: “In the 
10 years since the end of the Korean war, 
we have had seven deficits; the Federal debt 
has gone up nearly $40 billion, and the an- 
nual cost of the Federal Government has 
been increased by approximately $20 billion, 
or more than 25 percent. Of the $20 billion 
increase, $17 billion has been for strictly 
domestics-civilian programs, projects and 
purposes, and interests.” 

And a very substantial number of these 
programs, with all their concurrent costs, 
have been of a welfare state variety, based 
on the philosophy that the Government 
should do just about everything for just 
about everybody. 

What will the end be, if this philosophy 
continues to rule? Here is Senator Strom 
THuRMOND's grim view: “If our Government 
continues in the direction it is headed, we 
had all better enjoy our freedoms of today 
and all the extra spending possible, because 
there may not be much of either left over 
for the future, for us or our children.” 


Staten Island Barracks No. 2524, Veter- 
ans of World War I of the U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to the Staten Island 
Barracks No. 2524, Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A. and to compliment 
them on their outstanding Veterans Day 
services which were held on Monday, 
November 11, 1963, at Ocean View Cem- 
etery, Staten Island, N.Y. Judge James 
C. Crance was the principal speaker, and 
did great honor to their members who 
so valiantly defended the cause of democ- 
racy in 1917-18. 

The Staten Island Barracks is one of 
the most active barracks of the Vetcrans 
of World War I of U.S.A. and I would 
like to join hands with them on Armistice 
Day in saluting all of our veterans. ` 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor I include my mes- 
sage to the Staten Island Barracks No. 
2524, Veterans of World War I of the 
U.S.A.: 

Once, in the very recent past—only yester- 
day, really, in this ever swifter march of 
time—Armistice Day was a unique holiday. 
On the one hand it was a day of solemn 
homage to those who, as Lincoln so movingly 
put it, “Gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion” to their country’s cause. And on the 
other it was a day of rejoicing that those 
gallant men of the AEF had not died in vain. 
On that fateful November 11, 1918, we be- 
lieved in our hearts that we had heard the 
last shot fired in anger, that the battle flags 
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had been furled for all time. The war to end 
war had run its bloody course, and the world 
had been made safe for democracy. 

Tragically, we were wrong. From the seeds 
of World War I we reaped the deadly whirl- 
wind of World War II, a war, which, in reality, 
has never ended—only the enemy or, more 
precisely, the idcology, has changed. The 
Communist tide that inundated Eastern 
Europe in the wake of Germany’s collapse 
sent it waves into remote Korea, which, too 
would be inundated but for a living dike o1 
watchful young Americans, This evil tide 
now laps hungrily at South Vietnam, where 
still more young Americans fight and die ir 
a skulking silent war to protect anothc! 
threatened outpost of democracy. And so it 
goes, round the world, from Berlin to Ok- 
inawa, from the Arctic Circle to the Panams 
Canal. Everywhere there is war or the threat 
of war. 

So, on this 46th Armistice Day, we have 
neither peace nor armistice with our re- 
sourceful and remorseless foe, communism 
This being true, why are we gathered hert 
today? Is it simply to pause, briefly, in re- 
membrance of the silent 600,000 who laic 
down their lives in all our wars? Is it only 
to momentarily wave the banner of freedom 
and half listen to a flood of patriotic oratory 
that is forgotten when the final echo H 
waited away? No. It must not be. Thi 
must be & day of rededication for us, thé 
living, if we are to honor the dead. 

In these times it is temptingly easy to slip 
into shrugging cynicism. We vent or our 
hard-earned tax dollars being siphoned off 
into vague and seemingly insatiable projects 
in misgoverned and frequently ungovern- 
able lands; we read of fiascos in policy that 
set back the cause of freedom in our relent- 
less struggle against Communist imperial- 
ism; we read of price rigging in industry, of 
connivance in labor, of graft in politics, and 
of corruption in high places; we read that 
Khrushchey will bury us, that the doom of 
individual freedom and enterprise is inevit- 
able, and—more and more frequently—that 
the image of America as a dynamic symbol 
of human attalnment is shattered beyond 
repair. Under the weight of this catalog 
of woes more apparent than real—too many 
of us retreat in cranky indifference, con- 
vinced that to look forward is both foolish 
and futile. 

But in doing so we dishonor those to whom 
we pay homage today, the silent 600,000 who 
made the ultimate sacrifice to preserve our 
citadel of freedom. Now, you may ask: In 
view of what we read, is there any real jus- 
tification for pride in the immediate past 
and hope for the future? The answer is a 
ringing “Yes.” Somehow, the credit side of 
our national ledger gets scant attention; crit- 
icism, as we all know, commands a wider au- 
dience than praise. In our country's ebul- 
lient youth, boasting of its prowess and prog- 
ress was a national trait; undoubtedly we 
overdid it, but even so it was done in all 
faith and honesty. But now we are sud- 
denly sophisticated, and expressed patriotism 
is considered quite unfashionable in some 
circles. Who today in public life, for In- 
stance, would dare voice Stephen Decatur's 
notable toast Our country. In her inter- 
course with foreign nations may she always 
be in the right; but our country, right, or 
wrong.“ In some quarters he would most 
certainly be denounced as a primitive, a man 
blind to world opinion, a rabble-rousing fiag 


~ waver, and possibly even a war monger. 


I am not saying that we all should make 
Fourth of July orations. But I am saying 
that we should renew our faith in ourselves 
and in our country by quietly considering 
the credit side of our ledger. Let’s brush 
away the carpers, the cynics, and those of 
little faith, and look for a moment at what 
the ledger has to tell us. Our part in the 
two World Wars is too vividly remembered 
for me to dwell upon at length herp, but I 
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would like to point out one historical factor 
that is often overlooked: Neither of those 
Wars would have been won without us; and 
in World War II the United States became 
the only country in the history of the world 
to successfully fight a massive, two-front war 
and simultaneously maintain a full economy 
at home. 

Now let’s turn back the clock briefly to 
1945. Hitler's evil conspiracy had been 
crushed, and Germany with it. Militarism 
had been struck down in Japan. The world 
Was weary of war, and we were busily dis- 
arming ourselves with a haste that we were 
to regret later. Europe was prostrate, a polit- 
ical vacuum open wide for the onrush of 
communism. England, once the guardian of 
freedom in her own sphere of infiuence, was 
badly stricken and unable o stem the ad- 
Vance of Red tyranny from the East. We 
alone had the resources to battle this new 
enemy, and we alone were called upon to 
shoulder the burden despite our hopes of go- 
ing back to the pursuits of peace untroubled 
by grave new responsibilities. It would have 
been easy to put down the burden; after all, 
We had poured 4 years of blood and 
treasure into the war; why not let Europe 
Pull itself up? But we did not. Instead, we 
Cheerfully accepted a continuing drain on 
dur economy so that the economy of the free 
World would be strong enough to resist the 
Steady pressure of communism. And what 

been the result? Directly because of our 
Sacrifices, the economy of the free world— 
Europe in particular—has never been 
healthier. On all fronts, we have either de- 
teated or contained the Reds; militarily in 
some areas, economically in all. 

Keep that in mind—and speak out—when 
Jou hear that we as a nation are faltering, 
that we no longer have the will and the vigor 
to lead the free world. We have missed op- 
Portunities, certainly; we have made policy 
Mistakes, and we have taken wrong turns. 
But let us not forget that, on balance, we 
have been far more right than wrong. It is 
Communism that has been rolled back, not 
freedom; it is the Communist economy that 
is sickly—and here let us remind ourselves 

galling it must be to Khrushchev to 
Come asking us for wheat—and not our own; 
it is communism that is on the defensive, 
Rot individual liberty and free enterprise; if 
chevy is to bury us, he must find him- 
Self a new shovel; we have broken his old 
One. And let us not forget, either, that we 
have paid a high cost in blood, as well as 
treasure, to push back the forces of enslave- 
Ment. More than 30,000 of our young men 
gave their lives in Korea; others are dying 
Now in South Vietnam; undoubtedly still 
Others will die in places not yet known before 
this struggle is concluded. So, today, let us 
honor these men, the silent 600,000 who 
Wrote our history in blood from Bunker Hill 
to Belleau Wood, to Berlin, to Inchoh, to 
Vietnam, by pledging ourselves to keep the 
faith that they so gallantly bore for us. Let 
Us keep green in our memory the eloquent 
appeal of Poet McCrea in “In Flanders 
Pields": 
“In Flanders Fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard among the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders Fields. 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 


We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders Fields." 


Let us not break faith. Thank you. 
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Basic Free-Trade Philosophy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
feverish activity of recurring legislation 
there is often little time or inclination to 
examine the philosophical foundations 
of positions long and sometimes stub- 
bornly held by proponents or opponents 
of particular legislative proposals. 

An example of this was the trade ex- 
pansion bill of 1962. The trade question 
has been before Congress for genera- 
tions; in fact, since the early days of the 
Republic. 

Over the years economic theory has 
claimed the attention of university pro- 
fessors of economics in this country. 
They have usually been disciples of Brit- 
ain's Adam Smith so far as the princi- 
ples of international trade are concerned. 
Smith is still highly honored as the 
father of free trade in contrast with the 
“mercantilistic’’ practices adhered to by 
the trading nations up to that time, even 
though he wrote in the era of our Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Adam Smith elaborated his theory of 
free trade in a relatively simple and 
static world so far as the technology of 
production is concerned. It would seem 
safe to say that many professors of eco- 
nomics in this country became deeply 
imbued with his philosophy and so 
passed on to thousands of students of 
economics the views expounded by this 
renowned English economist in his great 
work, “The Wealth of Nations.” 

The inclination in the academic world 
is to baptize certain theories as “laws”; 
and once these laws are accepted, they 
are no longer subjected to ruthless chal- 
lenge as they should be. In the field of 
trade the law of comparative advantage 
is such a hallowed theory. Let me has- 
ten to add that there is nothing wrong 
with the theory as such. It may even be 
a law. I do not want to get into a dis- 
cussion on this point. 

I do think that we sometimes obey 
some theories as if they were immutable 
laws when they are nothing of the kind 
or in any case are so beset by exceptions 
that they actually help very little as 
guides to action even if they can qualify 
as laws. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the great argu- 
ments used by those who advocate free 
trade or even liberal trade policies is 
that furnished by the law of compara- 
tive advantage, which I have just men- 
tioned. 

According to this so-called law, each 
country should devote its economic re- 
sources to the production of those goods 
for which it is best adapted, and should 
import from other countries the goods 
in which it has less advantage and in 
the production of which other countries 
are at their best. 

In other words, we should allow the 
tropics to produce topical products and 
the Temperate Zone to produce the goods 
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that do best in that zone. This is also 

called international division of labor or 

specialization. It permits specialization 

of the same order as we find in the divi- 

sion of labor when we observe carpen- 

ters, weavers, tailors, and so forth, pur- 
suing specialized trades. 

Obviously the theory presents a beau- 
tiful ideal of production in a pastoral or 
agrarian society, where fertility of soil, 
climate, and so forth, are highly suitable 
to some crops and not to others. The 
Temperate Zone should not insist on 
growing bananas and coffee but should 
devote its energies to wheat, wool, and 
so forth, at which its application of ef- 
fort would be much more productive, and 
trade these products for coffee, bananas, 
and so forth. 

Actually there can be no quarrel with 
this concept. The trouble lies in its sei- 
zure by economists today as an instru- 
ment for freeing trade in a world that is 
far removed from the agrarian economy 
and beset by highly complicated and 
shifting processes of production, where- 
in advantages and disadvantages bear 
little relation to soil and climate. Mod- 
ern technology has greatly transformed 
the factors that earlier conferred ad- 
vantages based on location, fertility of 
soil, rainfall, heat or cold, and so forth, 
and we may expect yet greater independ- 
ence of these factors. 

More and more the bases of interna- 
tional competition also are transformed. 
Productivity of labor and relative wage 
rates come to assume much greater im- 
portance. Once technology among the 
trading nations becomes equal so that 
productivity will also be equal, wage 
levels will be the predominant factors 
determining ability to compete. In re- 
cent years we have learned the truth of 
this at first hand. Low foreign wages 
have put many of our industries at an in- 
superable competitive disadvantage. 

The law of comparative advantage is 
wholly beside the point. Low wages 
combined with modern technology have 
made the law inapplicable and worse 
FFC 

n. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer for the Recorp 
under leave to extend my remarks a brief 
study of the so-called law of comparative 
advantage. It treats the subject in 
fundamental terms and since this law is 
basic to much of the philosophy underly- 
ing the current trade policy of this coun- 
try as reflected in the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, I hope that Members will 
take time to read this statement. It 
was prepared by O. R. Strackbein, who 
has devoted much study to the subject 
and many years to legislation in this 
field. It is high time that we took a 
closer look at the philosophical and eco- 
nomic underpinning of the trade policy 
that has already done such great damage 
to a number of American industries and 
bids fair to hurt severely and cripple 
many more. 

Mr. Strackbein's analysis follows: 

THE TARIFF AND THE Law OF “COMPARATIVE 

ADVANTAGE” 

(By O. R. Strackbein, chairman, Nationwide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy, Trade 
Information Service) 

The basic theory of free trade comes to 
rest on the law of comparative advantage, 
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This law or rather concept, usually cited by 
economists as the gospel, is really very sim- 
ple, and not dificult to understand, as 
economists would have us believe. It is 
merely hard to swallow as an item of prac- 
tical diet. 

According to its rules, each country should 
devote its resources of climate, capital, land, 
labor, etc., to those economic pursuits that 
provide the greatest return and not waste 
them, so to speak, on those to which its 
resources are not so well adapted It would 
obtain these other goods from the outside, 
le., from countries that in turn are best 
fitted to produce them. 

Thus not only our own but the whole 
world's resources would be utilized to the 
greatest total advantage. These are many 
examples that can be used to demonstrate 
the force and logic of this proposition. 

Why, for instance, devote acreage In North 
Dakota to coffee and bananas when wheat 
does so much better there? Why not let 
Brazil and Central America provide us with 
coffee and bananas in exchange for our 
wheat? 

While this is an extreme example it does 
illustrate the principle. Another example, 
not so extreme, might be found in wool. 
Australia does better than we in producing 
wool at a low cost. Why should we then 
insist on protecting the wool-growing indus- 
try in this country? Turning to industrial 
products, why should we devote capital and 
apply labor to the manufacture of cotton 
goods when Japan can do it so much cheaper, 
even though that country does not have a 
superior climate nor even produces raw cot- 
ton but imports much of it from this coun- 
try? Beyond that the skill of her labor does 
not surpass that of this country’s workers. 
What then gives Japan her advantage? 

Turning to minerals, is it not folly to keep 
our coal mines in operation when imported 
residual fuel oil, a byproduct of petroleum 
refining, can be laid down in this country 

' at a price that easily undercuts coal? 

Or, using another example, should we in- 
sist on making sewing machines in this 
country when the American housewife can 
save money by buying a machine made in 
Japan, Italy, or Germany, even though we 
are no less adept and indeed perhaps better 
at manufacturing these machines here? 

The law of comparative advantage would 
require that our providers of capital vacate 
those industrial, mining or farming activi- 
ties in which other countries can outdo us 
in point of the factors of production and 
leave the production to them. From these 
pursuits our capital and land and labor 
should be diverted into channels that will 
give a higher return—such’as, well, perhaps 
electronics or plastics or antibiotics, or pos- 
zh poultry raising. 

e very best use of our money and re- 
sources could no doubt be achieved if we 
could turn the whole aggregate into that one 
pursuit at which we are the very best—if 
such a pursuit exists. Then we would be as- 
sured of the very highest return from our 
productive processes. All else we would ob- 
tain from other parts of the world. 

Immediately, however, we see great diffi- 
culties in the way. The idea is good but 
suffers from ashortage of realism. - 

Unfortunately, for example, there may not 
exist any product that would bring such 
happy results. The automobile, however, 
comes to mind. Let us try out the theory 
and see how it fits not only our own economy 
but the rest of the world. 3 

If we could produce enough automobiles, 
assuming that we could do this not only 
better than any other country but better 
than we can produce anything else in this 
country, thus exhibiting an “absolute ad- 
vantage,” it becomes immediately apparent 
that we would find it necessary to build a 
considerable number of automobiles each 
year. We would need enough to provide ade- 
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quate Income to buy from abroad everything 
else that we need such as sugar, corn, shoes, 
oil, fish, housing, clothing, etc. 

In 1961 we expended in this country $197 
billion for consumer goods, durable and non- 
durable, including automobiles. (Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1962, table 
423.) It would indeed require the exporta- 
tion of a quite large quantity of automobiles, 
in the magnitude of 100 million, in fact 
(i.e. at about $2,000 per unit), if we were to 
rely on the production of automobiles alone 
to bring us enough money for imports, to 
feed, shelter, move, and clothe us. 

Obviously this example represents a re- 
ductio ad absurdum but is nonetheless again 
illustrative of the principle. 

Let us move away from the extreme then 
and say that we were also supreme in pro- 
ducing wheat in relation to other countries 
and that we could get the highest return 
from our farmland in yield per acre by plant- 
ing nothing but wheat, t.e., we enjoyed an- 
other absolute advantage. Wheat growing 
would then share with automobile produc- 
tion the most productive use of our resources. 
We could then as a people at least ride on 
the highways and eat bread but we would 
still find it necessary to import everything 
else, 

To be yet a little more realistic we could 
add cotton growing to wheat, considering 
the range of our climate, and homebuilding 
to automobiles, as other highly productive 
pursuits. We might even suppose that our 
advantage in all four of these products was 
“absolute.” This is to say our returns from 
cotton growing might be equal to that of 
wheat; and we might be no less efficient at 
homebuilding than at building automobiles; 
and better at all four than any other 
country. 

We would not have four great lines of 
production and would begin to achieve 
diversity of production and division of labor. 
Yet our productional economy would remain 
relatively simple. 

Up to this point we would not have en- 
tered the magic field of “comparative 
advantages.” 

This zone would be entered only when 
we ran out of industries and farm 
tions at which we were in the forefront 
among the countries of the world as well as 
at home. Once having run out, however, 
we would have to choose among possible 
additional industries to fill out our economy. 
We might still have an advantage in these 
additional industries but it would be only 
“comparative” and not “absolute” as in 
wheat, automobiles, etc. 

If we could not find other industries as 
advantageous to us as these four we should, 
under the principle, devote all our produc- 
tive resources to the four; but, of course, we 
would still run into trouble, as we shall see. 
We might find it necessary to manufacture 
only 50 million automobiles instead of the 
100 million previously needed, since we now 
had three other products to help bring our 
purchasing power to the $197 billion level 
through exports. 

Now, instead of the 1½ billion bushels of 
wheat we presently produce and the current 
14 million bales of cotton, we would no doubt 
find it necessary to produce about 25 billion 
bushels of wheat and 100 million bales of 
cotton to make up for the cut in automo- 
bile production from 100 to 50 million. As 
for houses—we would encounter some trouble 
because we might find it difficult to export 
the surplus; for instead of $10 to $12 billion 
in new housing units per year we would 
need to build in the magnitude of $50 bil- 
lion or more. 

Unfortunately, the world consumption of 
wheat falls far short of what our output 
would be and in the case of cotton amounts 
to only half as much cotton as we would 
produce under this assumption. We would 
therefore be afflicted sorely with a surplus 
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disposal problem, much worse than any- 
thing we have contemplated in actuality. 

Very well, it is very clear that even though 
we would enjoy (in the example) an abso- 
lute advantage In the four products men- 
tioned we would encounter at least two great 
difficulties. (1) The world market could 
not absorb our surplus of wheat, cotton, 
automobiles, and houses. (2) Even if other 
countries had a lesser advantage in produc- 
ing these goods they would nevertheless not 
relinquish their production to us, (a) be- 
cause of refusal to be thus dependent on us 
and (b) because they or some of them were 
already producing these items since the 
economic world did not grow up under the 
guidance of free trade. 

Since we would then find it necessary to 
produce many more items beyond the four 
in order to avoid accumulation of hopeless 
surpluses, let us proceed in the knowledge 
that the principle of comparative advantage 
would require that we select first only those 
crops and industries in which we were better 
than the one next down the line in this 
country in point of efficiency and not suf- 
ficiently below any other country to make 
imports attractive. After cotton in the 
agricultural sphere, for example, we might 
find corn the next best; then oranges, hay, 
soybeans, tobacco, etc. (This is purely and 
shockingly hypothetical, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself might be hard put 
to it to make such a selection.) With re- 
spect to industry we might add telephone 
equipment, electrical appliances, office ma- 
chinery, airplanes, electronic computers. 
farm machinery, again hypothetically. It 18 
doubtful that the Department of Commerce 
could establish a sequence based on com- 
parative efficiency. Nevertheless the selec- 
tions must be made if we are not to “waste” 
our resources. 

As we would become more self-sufficient in 
step with our diversification it would be un- 
necessary to produce such large quantities of 
each product, te., we would become less de- 
pendent on exports. Possibly 25 million 
automobiles would now be enough, Wheat 
production might be reduced to 15 billion 
bushels and cotton to 50 million bales. 

Obviously these quantities would still be 
too large as measured against world con- 
sumption, except with respect to cotton. 
The 50 million bales would approximate pre- 
sent annual world production. We would, 
of course, expect to supply the whole world 
since we were the most efficient producer. 
Russia, however, might not listen to our 
theory. With respect to the other items 
we would still be overproduced in relation 
to world consumption, 

We must therefore seek yet other indus- 
tries, in each case making sure that every 
additional selection represented a line of 
production at which we would be more emi- 
cient than other countries of the world and 
also more efficient than in the production of 
any other possible product in this country 
not yet utilized. It would be a serious error 
to select a product at random, simply hop- 
ing that its production would be justifiable 
or even profitable. The risk that we might 
not be investing to the highest remaining 
advantage would be too great. But wh? 
would tell us? The government? 

Very well, finally, let us say, we will have 
found a hundred industries and 50 farm 
products in which we would enjoy either an 
absolute or a comparative advantage. Such 
an assumption, it must be clear, presupposes 
another assumption, i.e., omniscience 
Where does this reside? In the Government 
particularly the State Department, which 
does our tariff cutting? 

Of course, the theory of comparative ad- 
vantage would look to the free play of mar- 
ket forces as a substitute for omniscience- 
This would assume unfettered competition, 
however, and no governmental interference 
with prices and wages; no control over out- 
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put; no import restrictions, no subsidies and 
no immigration limitations. The market 
must be free; the mobility of labor must be 
unhampered throughout the world; and no 
artificial props or favors must be supplied to 
any factor of production. Otherwise the 
Operation of the theory would be faulty to 
an incalculable degree. 

Interferences such as those Tepresented 
by minimum wage and maximum hour laws, 
&creage controls, and price supports, tariffs, 
immigration quotas, control of interest 
rates, monopoly, ete., would be taboo. Such 
intrusions into the free play of economic 
forees would upset the natural balance and 
Mock the free-trade principle. Inefficien- 
cies might be shielded and perpetuated. 

In the world as it is and as it developed, 
innumerable interferences have nevertheless 
in fact been instituted and exercised. 

Countless varieties of controls, prohibi- 
tions, regulations and licenses, differing in 
Many instances from country to country, 
have proliferated over the landscape of his- 
tory and the end is not yet. More and more, 
economic planning is being substituted for 
the free market forces. These numerous 
and far-sweeping interferences make deter- 
Minations of relative industry and agricul- 
tural efficiency a hopeless excursion into the 
deep fogs of dubious economics, 

How then determine which industry or 
farm crop enjoys either an absolute or a 
Comparative advantage, free from bias, dis- 

political favoritism, or artificial 


? 

What the economic planners overlook is 
that we can no longer look to the free play 
Of market forces to assure a “more effective 
Allocation of resources“ because the hand 
ef Government has interfered too exten- 
Sively with these forces. Therefore the bene- 
fits of the law of comparative advantage 
Would devolve upon the felicitous exercise 
ot good judgment by the planners rather 
than the automatic operation of free market 
forces. And there is the rub. 


has yaried, but the international free play 
ot economic forces is a myth far removed 
reality. Political interferences have 
been yaried and extensive. In other cases 
barriers of a score of varieties have been 


In this country our tariff (with such ex- 
Ceptions as a tariff for revenue only, as when 
in the past we levied a duty on coffee) has 
generally recognized the principle of abso- 
lute advantage in foreign production by the 

of a liberal free list. Coffee, ba- 
Manas, cocoa, tea and other products that we 
Could only produce at a distinct disadvan- 
„ have been imported on duty-free basis 
for many years. Also, such minerals as tin, 
Copper ore, asbestos, ores of gold, silver, iron. 
Rickel, platinum, chrome and cobalt; uncut 
@iamonds, chalk, coal, asphalt, plaster rock, 
, etc., are admitted free of duty. 

Beyond that certain raw materials such as 
hides and skins, raw silk, raw furs, wood 
Pulp, pulpwood and newsprint, logs, cork, 
Crude rubber, sisal, jute, essential oils, tan- 
Ring materials, ete., are treated in the same 
Tung fish, shrimp, lobsters, shell- 
agricultural implements, typewriters, 

es, shingles, barbed wire, are other 
items on the free list. 

Today some 40 percent of our imports rep- 
t items on which we levy no duty. 

er, we have reduced the average duty 


~ 8 ee items by some 80 percent since 


$ 


i 


Hi 


The industrial and farm products on which 
do maintain a duty face different de- 
of import competition. It is assumed 
the free trade advocates that if the duty 
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on all these products were removed the law 
of comparative advantage would automati- 
cally root out the less eficient industries. 

The industries at the bottom of efficiency 
would be driven out of business and as a 
result our capital, land, and labor would 
be devoted to the remaining more efficient 
ones. 

As an exercise in blissful theory such 
reasoning is unassailable. If, however, we 
are cruel enough to measure the by 
the yardstick of economic and political real- 
ity it assumes a different aspect, Several 
rough boulders lie in the path of the theory 
and they are well imbedded and not easily 
moved, 

Were it possible to unwind the economic 
reel back to the beginning of economic time 
and then rewind it under circumstances of 
laissez faire, thus leaving the market forces 
to do their work freely, protecting nothing 
and no one against the rudeness of those 
forces, it might be possible to assess the 
value of free trade and its fruits. 

This must, of course, forever remain im- 
possible because we cannot unwind history 
and then rewind it to suit our fancy. 

Therefore the fact is that even though 
industry and agriculture in this country de- 
veloped under relatively free market condi- 
tions, both nevertheless were either the bene- 
ficiaries or victims of various interferences, 
such as the tariff (throughout our history as 
a nation), immigration restrictionism (since 
the early decades of this century), land 
grants to railroads, various specific subsi- 
dies, etc. Then there were interferences in 
the form of regulations, such as antitrust 
laws, to assure that freer play of market 
forces; for experience with monopolies had 
demonstrated that free market forces them- 
selves could be used by competent manipu- 
lators to control other market forces. There- 
fore to preserve free market forces, the 
Government stepped in to protect the in- 
nocent market forces against market forces 
that were cannibalistic or at least regarded 
as predatory. 

This was followed in the past three dec- 
ades with far-reaching interferences by the 
Government to the point where we can no 
longer claim to have a free market. We have 
freedom within rather rigid limitations, with 
some segments or areas enjoying more free- 
dom than others. 

How conceivably unravel the relative de- 
gree of efficiency and inefficiencies within 
and among our industries today? Some in- 
dustries are highly concentrated and so 
great in size that individual companies with- 
in them are as large as half a dozen smaller 
whole industries combined. (Compare the 
automotive industry with book manufactur- 
ing, cutlery, luggage, wire, pottery, wallpaper, 
etc.) Other industries count among their 
companies huge ones alongside of those 
classed as medium and others that are small. 
Yet these “small” ones may be larger than 
the large ones of other smaller industries. 
Yet other industries, because of the limita- 
tion of the whole market, can boast only 
of relatively small companies; for example, 
makers of clothespins. ? 

Where then is a yardstick of efficiency to 
be found? Efficient or inefficient compared 
with what? Should a small company in 
the textile industry be Compared with Gen- 
eral Motors or Du Pont? Or should it be 
compared with a small company of another 
industry? 

But what if the two industries, measured 
by the law of comparative advantage, are 
not of the same level of efficiency? May 
not a small company in an “inefficient” in- 
dustry in fact be more efficient (in the sense 
of management and progressiveness) than 
another company of the same size in an 
“efficient” industry? 

Strangely enough the economists who 
speak of “inefficiency” of an industry do 
not provide a bill of particulars. Oh, they 
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may say that management is inefficient, but 
to say that Is only to utter so many words. 


specific 
department? The economists would rather 
be much more general in their indictments. 

Let us say, for example, that the industry 
dedicated to handmade glassware is ineffi- 
cient in the economic sense, Le., it has not 
adopted or discovered the technological 
methods that would bring it to the fore- 
front. Is it not possible that individual 
companies in the industry could be as effi- 
cient managerially as another company that 
operates in the manufacture of electron- 
ics? Obviously this not only could be pos- 
sible but may be expected to be found in 
more instances than one. 

Yet, without any investigation the glass- 
ware industry would be classified as ineffi- 
cient. By that measure every industry was 
at one time inefficient. This was true of the 
cigarette industry, of the carriage industry, 
the pretzel industry and hundreds of others. 
Then, not by any schedule but by the magic 
chance of invention someone discovered a 
revolutionary mechanical principle and the 
inefficient industry was sprung to the fore- 
front of “efficiency” in the sense of jump- 
ing into the technological vanguard. 

Had such industries been condemned to die 
in a naked combat with imports before tech- 
nological invention lifted them out of the list 
of inefficient industries we would have lost 
them to our economy. Yet today there are 
many other such industries that would be 
unseasonably condemned to death and our 
economic diversity would suffer. 

When will table glassware be made by 
machinery? Itis already so made. Yet there 
is a consumer demand for the more artistic 
workmanship and individual design that 
only handicraft can supply. The same can 
be said of certain items of pottery and other 
consumer products. Should industries of 
this type be doomed, thus the skill 
and artistry that not only add to the choice 
in household decoration but also give far 
greater satisfaction to the working artisans 
than a screw or pushing a button? 
Moreover, other countries continue to make 
glassware and other products of this type. 
Are they then more efficient economically 
than our producers merely because they can 
undersell us? Evidently not, because they 
are also technologically in the backwaters. 
Are they then more efficient as artisans, as 
skillful workers? 

How measure this? The only present effec- 
tive measure is the price at which they can 
lay down their products in this country, 

-The theoretical economist will jump to the 
unjustified conclusion that if the domestic 
industry cannot compete with imports it 
thereby convicts itself automatically of rela- 
tive inefficiency. Can this be a proper ver- 
dict? The least that could be demanded 
would be a showing of the relative hourly 
output of the domestic and the foreign ar- 
tisans. Unquestionably it would be found 
that the American artisan would at least 
equal his foreign competitior. 

The principal difference then would be 
found in the price of labor; and it is here 
that the American industry would reflect the 
higher cost. The American worker receives 
from 3 to 10 or more times the wages of his 
foreign counterpart (Canada excepted). 

Should American industries of this type 
be sacrificed on the altar of comparative 
advantage? Must we vacate industry after 
industry (1) because our wages are higher 
than the foreign pay even if our artisans 
are as efficient as their foreign competitors 
but are condemned as “economically inef- 
ficient;” (2) because for the time being 
modern technology has not yet erased the 
demand for the more artistic, warmer, and 
more equisite product of skilled craftsmen; 
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and (3) because our labor must not waste 
its time with antiquated methods but 
should be retrained for advanced Jobs for 
which many other workers are already wait- 
ing and panting in the pool of futility? 

Application fo the principle of compara- 
tive advantage in practice would, as already 
hinted, impose a superhuman burden. The 
American ceal industry, already mentioned, 
is the most efficient in the world in point 
of output per man-hour because of its 
behemoth machines developed in recent 
years. The output per man-hour has 
doubled in a little over 10 years and the 
number of mineworkers more than cut in 
half. Yet the industry is counted as in- 
efficient in the economic sense because pe- 
troleum and natural gas and residual fuel 
oil are less costly to produce. Therefore, by 
the theory of comparative efficiency or ad- 
vantage, the coal industry should go the way 
of the dinosaur. 

Yet, should the industry be abandoned, 
it would release more than 150,000 coal 
miners and much capital and machinery. 
Railroads that haul coal would suffer, etc. 
Moreover, the competitive fuels are not in- 
exhaustible. In a decade it might become 
necessary to reopen the coal mines, and that 
would indeed be a costly undertaking. 

Yet such is the imperative of the thi 
that these risks would have to be run if 
we are to be true to it. 

What then is the worth of a theory that 
crumbles if it is touched by the finger- 
tips of reality? Oh, it acts as a guide on a 
path that cannot in most cases be followed. 

The slavish devotion of the free-trade 
economists to their theories only underlines 
nothing more clearly than their separation 
from reality. 

Considering the rapid movement of mod- 
ern technology, it should be very clear that 
the law of comparative advantage would 
have only temporary validity in many fields. 
Yet it is the very cornerstone of the free 
trade structure. Did not Japan enjoy a 
great advantage in silk production? What 
happened to this circumstance? Was not 
our own southern cotton king for many 
years? Where does it stand today? Did the 
law of absolute advantage save it? What 
happened to Chilean nitrates? Where in the 
industrial ranks is crude rubber today? How 
long can Australia expect to rest so much of 
her economic dependence on wool? Yet here 
were products in which forward advantage 
once resided not so long ago. How would 
free trade have preserved them? 

Today we find it necessary to subsidize 
Taw cotton at 8 % cents per pound in order to 
export it. Where in the scale of compara- 
tive advantage does our cotton culture 
stand today? Where is the economist’s pre- 
scription? Is the doctrine of free trade not 
becoming irrelevant in the technological 
world? 

Today it is possible that an American in- 
dustry may be ruinously menaced by im- 
ports of products of a crassly inefficient for- 
eign industry that may enjoy very little of 
the true economic advantages demanded by 
the principles of free trade. Such a foreign 
industry might in fact be hard put to ex- 
Plain its competitive advantage on any 
ground other than lower wages. This is not 
an economic advantage of the kind contem- 
plated by Adam Smith. The foreign indus- 
try might have less advanced machinery, op- 
erate under antiquated methods, and adhere 
to a more pedestrian pace of production. 
Should it pay the American scale of wages, 
it might be hopelessly out of the competitive 
race. Yet an American industry unable to 
compete with such a foreign industry would 
be condemned as inefficient. 

If the principle of free trade were indeed 
honestly applied, the laws of economics 
would in reality be violated if such a foreign 
industry were permitted to subdue the 
American producer. The law of economic 
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progress would be set back. The very in- 
centive to progress would be smothered, and 
the laurels would go, not to the deserving 
contestant, but to the economic laggard. 

When such unequal competitive forces are 

against each other the reason must 
be political or anything but economic; it 
cannot be justified by the law of comparative 
advantage or any good principle of free 
trade. 

Such justification is a pernicious practice 
since it drapes the mantle of supposed re- 
spectability over the shoulders of a program 
that is fast becoming indefensible. 

The free market, such as we had of it was 
good, It was under its dispensation that 
this country easily gained the industrial 
leadership of the world; but we cannot re- 
store it by undoing the tariff while binding 
down free enterprise in other vital sectors, 
thus making it less competitive. 

The visible result of ignoring this fact 
may be seen in the reluctance of domestic 
capital to venture at home, preferring in 
many instances the foreign soil. By con- 
fronting our, producing enterprises on a 
broad front with rising import competition 
that will contest any expanded market for 
increased domestic output with us, thus 
pinching down the profit incentive, we are 
lowering the horizon of our economic growth 
and enhancing displacement of workers by 
machinery. The latter theoretically should 
lead to greater eventual employment but 
will not do so when industry cannot reap 
its own reward but is doomed to see its hope 
of profit dissipated in an uneven battle with 
imports advantaged by wage rates that would 
be illegal in this country. 

Why we insist on weighting down our pro- 
ducing industries with handicaps that award 
the greatest cost advantage, namely, lower 
Wage costs per unit of production, to their 
foreign competitors, is a question that could 
only be answered by a psychoanalysis of the 
governmental free-trade doctrinaires, 

The law of comparative advantage has al- 
ready been buried beneath a mesh of eco- 
nomic controls, It has been rendered im- 
potent as a usable guide in a world in which 
technology renders yesterday's advantage ob- 
solete, or springs a chronic laggard industry 
into the front ranks tomorrow. Why play 
as if the law still had a meaning outside the 
field of theory when bushels of domestic 
legislation contradict its very foundations 
every year? And when political considera- 
tions keep it handcuffed and tethered by a 
short leash? 

This rock on which free trade rests should 
be sent to a museum as a curiosity of classi- 
cal economics and as a handy pawn used by 
pragmatic economists for purposes of their 
own, 


The Kennedy-Supported Coup in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


y OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know that President Kennedy has two 
standards for military juntas. If they 
are anti-Communist, he delays recogni- 
tion but if the junta has assassinated 
six anti-Communists of the previous 
sorer omen, he immediately recognizes 

em. 

With all the managed news in the 
United States, regarding the situation 
in Vietnam, it is refreshing to submit 
herewith an editorial which appeared in 
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the Tablet on November 7, an article 
from yesterday’s Washington Daily News 
by William F. Buckley, Jr., and an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
of November 7. 
The editorials and articles follow: 
[From the Tablet, Nov. 7, 1963] 
A FAITHFUL ALLY MURDERED 


The American people, we dare say, do not 
share the satisfaction of many Washington 
officials and their political mouthpieces over 
the coup which destroyed the Diem regime 
in South Vietnam. Aside from the foul mur- 
der of Diem and his brother—outrageous 
crimes which the new regime contemptibly 
called suictde—it must not be forgotten that 
the United States owed a tremendous debt to 
Ngo Dinh Diem. 

It was this murdered ruler who from 1942 
to 1950 in World War U fought the Japs- 
nese occupation of Vietnam, the 
continuance of French rule and spurned an 
alliance with Ho Chi Minh, the Vietnamese 
Communist leader. In 1952, threatened by 
both French and native Communists, he left 
his homeland, lived in exile in the United 
States until he could return to Vietnam in 
1954. Then by public demand—and on the 
insistence of John Foster Dulles, U.S. Sec- 
retary of State—he accepted the premiership 
under the playboy Emperor Bao Dal. He 
fought for the liberty of the people, destroyed 
the private armies oppressing the populace: 
and on October 23, 1955, by courageous lead- 
ership, achieved a popular referendum. He 
won; Bao Dal was exiled; South Vietnam 
became a republic, and Diem became the 
head of state. 

In 1960 he defeated disgruntled military 
and civilian elements who sought to destroy 
democratic rule. In 1961 he called for aD 
election so that the people could exercise & 
voice in the running of the government, and 
he was overwhelmingly reelected for a sec- 
ond term. 

Six months later, October 19, 1961, Diem 
cited the Communists as a rising menace to 
South Vietnam, and received power from the 
national assembly to rule by decree in or- 
der to maintain national security. In De- 
cember of 1961 he received military support 
from President Kennedy and large financial 
help from the United States. In February 
of 1962 he defeated an attempted coup. 

That is the written record of the man 


-who was betrayed last Friday and murdered 


by individuais whose lives he saved and 
whose liberty he protected. Well, indeed, 
and to his credit, U.S. Senator Mixx Maxs- 
FIELD, majority leader, uniquely asserted: “I 
am shocked and grieved to hear of the death 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem, an old and yal- 
ued friend. He was a man of great integrity 
and great patriotism. It is sad, indeed, that 
such a man should be the victim of an atro- 
cious crime.” 

Unhonored, unsung and scarcely men- 
tioned by official Washington was the man 
who singlehandedly rallied Vietnam to the 
free world’s side, after the great powers 
had cynically written it off to communism, 
as far back as the 1959 Geneva Conference- 
He rendered the world a great service in the 
fight against the Red pestilence, and should 
have been applauded for his moral, coura- 
geous and Intelligent leadership. 

Diem had his faults. In recent years he 
made enemies. His judgment at times was 
open to criticism. His brother, it is said, 
made his path difficult and gave his oppo- 
nents issues over which to assail him. How- 
ever, it is sad but undoubtedly correct to 
state that the present administration in 
Washington, through a frequently blunder- 
ing State Department, was not an innocent 
bystander in last Friday's coup. This was 
not a united movement to destroy Diem for, 
while some U.S. officials maintained the war 
in Vietnam was going badly, others— Gen. 
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Paul D. Harkins, commander of the 16,000 
“American advisers” in that coun 

ed the day before the coup that victory was 
Only months away. In addition, Secretary 
of Defense McNamara and Gen. Maxwell Tay- 
lor, Chairman of the Joints Chiefs of Staff, 
after a survey on the scene asserted that by 
the end of 1965 the Communist Vietcong 
Euerrillas would be defeated. None of these 
men said Diem, or his family, was an insup- 
erable drag upon military success. Despite 
this expert testimony, however, the follow- 
ing chain of events was effective in helping 
to pull the rug from Diem's feet; 

1. Liberal correspondents in Saigon car- 
ried on a continual war against the Vietnam 
regime and the familly of the chief of state. 

2. The upper level of the US. State De- 
Partment, the Saigon offices of foreign aid 
and the U.S. information agencies, and even 
the White House itself, engaged in the dis- 
Paraging campaign. 

3. The drive picked up speed with the first 
Slf-immolation by a Buddhist in Saigon. 
A cry of religious “repression” was made. 
The Vietnam regime insisted it was a local 
disturbance, based on politics, to discredit 
the government. 

4. On the nights of August 24-25, the U.S. 
State Department officials sent a cable, which 
Was broadcast by the USIA, assalling Diem 
and extended to the people of Vietnam an 
invitation to oust the government. 

5. On September 2, President Kennedy, in 
his television interview with Walter Cron- 
kite, censured Diem and hinted at the need 
Of changes in personnel in the regime. 

6. Twenty-two U.S. Senators, most of them 
Professed liberals, signed a manifesto de- 
Manding the end of all American aid to the 
Diem regime unless it reformed, and other 
Groups, taking the cue, printed anti-Diem 
Statements and advertisements in U.S. pa- 
Pers—most of which were based on bigotry, 

7. Mme. Nhu came to the United States 
to plead the government's cause, A bril- 
lant and patriotic woman, she was ostra- 
cized by the administration and harassed by 
Government mouthpieces all over the coun- 

Her father was induced to resign his 
diplomatic post in Washington, and her sis- 
was enlisted to join the campaign to 
discredit her and the Saigon members of the 
family. 

These various actions of U.S. officials cre- 
&ted not only an unfriendly climate and 
antagonistic atmosphere but also pressures 
Which had plenty to do with creating an 
Uprising. 

It was, to put it politely, a shabby busi- 
Ress, and it is not made understandable 
When one reads of the administration de- 
nouncing the military coups in Santo Do- 
Mingo and Honduras, and refusing to recog- 
Rize the new regimes there, while on the 
Other hand there is talk of immediate recog- 
nition of those responsible for the coup in 
South Vietnam, Including the accomplices in 

murder of the President and his brother. 
Tt will be recalled the lives of the rulers of 
Santo Domingo and Honduras were spared 

the leaders of the coups in those 
Countries. 

The American conscience is stirred by 
What has happened in Vietnam, and it will 
live with us, as well as with people all over 
the world, for many years. 

At the same time all of us hope the new 
Tegime in South Vietnam will carry on the 
War continually and successfully against the 

unist enemy, as Diem did, for that 
is not only the hope of all of us but the 
plank in the platform of the new 

regime. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Nov. 13, 
1963] 


AMERICAN WAY or DEATH 
(By William F, Buckley, Jr.) 


Mr. Diem is dead, and Mr. Nhu; and there 
48 dancing in the streets of Saigon and, as 
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a matter of fact, in the streets of New York 
and Washington, and other centers of civi- 
lization. If the dances were a little in- 
hibited, perhaps it is because Mme. Nhu still 
lives—if she too had been murdered, the 
joy would have been unconfined. 

As it is, she was alive when it happened, 
in Los Angeles with her daughter, at the end 
of a grueling tour of this country during 
which she tried to make two points to the 
American public, namely (1), that the Diem 
regime's iniquities were largely fabricated, 
and (2), that the Diem regime's survival was 
central to the success of the anti-Communist 
operation in southeast Asia. Then at one 
stroke she lost her husband, her brother- 
in-law, her home, her mission. Time 
marches on, what? 

The Widow Nhu charges that her family 
and regime were killed, actually, in Wash- 
ington. The lady must be allowed poetic 
license. She does not mean to say that 
American bullets killed her family—I should 
say, American executioners: the bullets un- 
doubtedly were made in the United States— 
but rather that her family was killed as a 
result ot American policy. The genteel way 
to put it was of course formulated by the 
New York Times. American activities, said 
the Times, “helped to prepare the psycho- 
logical atmosphere for the coup.” 

Madam Nhu keeps insisting that her family 
was the administrative soul and spirit of 
the fight against the Communists, and the 
prosecutor counters by saying: How can that 
be? Considering that the people of South 
Vietnam danced in the streets at the news 
of their downfall? But one might answer, 
such are the ways of the people. They dance 
at the revolution, and they dance at the 
restoration. They danced in the streets of 
Peiping when Chiang Kai-shek was driven 
away by the Communists. Well, but surely 
we will now have stability in South Vietnam, 
a stability which we can harness into ef- 
fective anti-Communist action without the 
distractions of a despot who kept outraging 
world opinion. 

Are we indeed so sure? That is what they 
said after Syngman Rhee's ouster from 
Korea—do you remember him? He, too, like 
Mr. Diem, was revered as the George Wash- 
ington of his country, but he, too, grew 
despotic and corrupt, and was finally ousted. 
And what happened? In the succeeding 5 
years there have been three different govern- 
ments in South Korea, and the current one 
is giving us most trouble of all. 

There are two ways of looking at the Diem 
regime. The one way focuses exclusively on 
its sins (as measured according to the West- 
ern code). It remains a mystery just ex- 
actly what they are, though if Mr. Diem did 
not sin he probably would be the first ruler 
since St. Louis who hasn't. Take the version 
most scarlet of his sins, and even then he 
cannot compare in venality with such other 
despotisms—Ceylon's, Burma's, Indonesia’s, 
to name three countries in the immediate 
area—against whom no hue and cry is raised. 

The second standard calls for focusing on 
the relative performance of Mr. Diem. As 
to that, listen to the majority leader of the 
Senate of the United States, the Democratic 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, who said of him the 
day after he had died that he was “a coura- 
goous man,” a “man of integrity.“ a “great 
patriot.” 

But that Is not enough these days in the 
court of public opinion. He was something 
else again quite utterly disqualifying. He 
was a relentless, undeviating, acting, fighting 
anti-Communist. That is the besetting sin 
of our time, and few can survive it. Anti- 
Communists who unfiinchingly support 
American tend to end up (Diem) 
with bullets in their heads; or (Rhee) exlled; 
or (Chiang) puppetized; or (Salazar) be- 
leaguered. In international politics, a strong 
and purposive friendship for this country 
and its international purposes tends to lead 
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to what one might call the American way 
of death. 
[From the Washington Evening Star, Nov. 7, 
1963] 
REMAINS To Be SEEN 


With a line of reasoning almost too con- 
voluted to be comprehended, a claque of 
commentators has been hailing the coup in 
South Vietnam as a great and shining tri- 
umph in the field of American foreign policy. 
Maybe so, but we doubt it. We think this is 
a situation in which everybody would be well 
advised to keep in mind the overworked but 
quite useful phrase about how it remains to 
be seen. 

It remains to be seen, for example, whether 
the new regime will actually be as effective 
as that of the late President Diem in fighting 
the Communists. One must hope that it 
will be, but there are no absolute assurances 
on that score. What also remains to be seen 
is how the so-called Buddhists—the ones 
who are far more political than religious— 
will cooperate with the “revolutionary” gov- 
ernment in Saigon, which has brutally dis- 
posed of ‘Mr. Diem and his brother, both once 
hatled as heroes in our official literature. 

What remains to be seen, too, Is how the 
Chinese Communists will exploit the South 
Vietnamese mess. There are disquieting in- 
dications that they are bent on using Bud- 
dhism—which is based on a belief in God— 
to support Red atheism by stirring up fur- 
ther strife in places like Laos, which seems 
to be verging on the edge of disintegration. 
Peiping, in any case, has been playing host 
to a gathering of “Buddhists” from all parts 
of Asia, and this gathering—harshly anti- 
American in tone—has made noises suggest- 
ing that “monks” and “priests” will be used 
to advance communism’s cause. 

What is Ironical about all this is that the 
Chinese Communists, during their rape of 
Tibet a few years ago, destroyed over 1,000 
Buddhist monasteries. Accordingly, to put 
it mildly, the “Buddhists” who are now play- 
ing Peiping’s game in Vietnam and the rest 
of Asia need to be given a very hard look. 
Beyond that, we must reckon with the fact 
that a lot of people over there, seeing how 
we have dealt with the Diem regime, must 
feel just a little bit uneasy about cooperat- 
ing with us. To that extent, despite the 
enthusiastic commentators, what has hap- 
pened In Saigon seems something lees than a 
development our country can gloat over or 
feel proud of. 


Tired of It All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in the November 10 
issue of the Sunday Star sets out the sen- 
timents of a great many Americans, in- 
cluding myself. I am inserting it in the 
Recorp for the information of those 
Members who may not have seen it: 

Tmep or Ir ALL 

President, Kennedy, in accepting a distin- 
guished service award from a Protestant 
group, got in the following plug for his for- 
eign aid program: 

“I think the American people are willing 
to shoulder this burden. Some say they 
are tiring of this task, or tired of world 
problems, or tired of hearing those who re- 
ceive our aid disagree with our diplomacy. 
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But what kind of spirit is that? Are we 
tired of living in a free world? Do we expect 
to make it over in our own image? Are we 
going to quit now because there are prob- 
lems not yet solved?“ 

The implication here is that the American 
people (who have been lugging the foreign 
aid load for 17 years) are ready, willing, and 
happy to keep on lugging it. Some other 
President, 17 years in the future, may be 
saying pretty much the same thing. But we 
dissent. 


It is our bellef that the American people, 
or most of them, are sick and tired of foreign 
aid. They are fed up with doling out billions 
in American tax dollars to people who 
couldn't care less about what we in this 
country like to speak of as the American way 
of life. They are bored to tears with the 
threadbare argument that the Communists 
will take over the world unless we pay the 
bills for countries which don’t know or care 
which team they are playing on, assuming 
that they are willing to play on any team, 
Mr. Khrushchey can't even feed his own 
people. Why not let him try this foreign 
aid load for size? 

To sum up, we think the American people, 
as far as foreign aid is concerned, have just 
about had it. And we haven't the slightest 
doubt that it is this more than anything else 
which underlies the attitude of Congress— 
an attitude which the President either can't 
or won't understand. 

This Congress, of course, will pass a foreign 
ald bill. But the appropriation will be 
sharply cut back. And it should be. The 
88th Congress will go down in history (with 
applause) if it begins the quick phasing out 
of foreign aid. And we do not believe that 
the rest of the world, without the Yankee 
dollar, will go either to pot or to the 
Communists. 


Our Underpaid Federal Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing newspaper in my congressional 
district, the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press, recently gave its editorial support 
to increased salaries for Federal judges 
as provided by H.R. 8716 and H.R. 8717. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial: 

OUR UNDERPAID FEDERAL JUDGES 

All of us pay heed to the vast slums ear- 
marked for foreign aid, We raise our voices 
in disapproval. All of us pay heed in the 
vast sums earmarked for military outlay. 
We tacitly approve this protection of our 
homeland and our own self defense. But 
we are prone to disregard Federal salaries 
here at home that long have been disregard- 
ed. 

An outstanding instance of underpaid 
posts are Federal judgeships. The last in- 
crease granted US. judges was in 1955. At 
that time the Increase only partially correct- 
ed the salary imbalance then existing. To- 
day those salaries are completely out of line 
with the economic and official needs of those 
serving in our judiciary branch of Govern- 
ment. 

Congress is being urged to include Federal 
judges and Members of Congress in the pend- 
ing legislation to raise the pay scale for 
postal workers and classified civil service em- 
ployees. Congressman Morars UpaLL, Arizona 
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Democrat, and Congressman JOEL BROYHILL, 
Virginia Republican, introduced omnibus 
bills (H.R. 8716 and H.R. 8717) last month 
urging this inclusion. 

The proposed judicial salary increases 
would raise district, customs and tax court 
judges from $22,500 to $35,000 annually. 
Judges of the U.S. circuit courts and other 
appellate courts would be raised from $25,- 
500 to $40,500. Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court would receive $50,000 yearly 
instead of the present $35,000. The Chief 
Justice, who now receives $35,500 would re- 
ceive $50,500. 

We want our judicial system to be the 
finest possible. To have this we must have 
good men in high judicial posts. Men of 
legal stature deserve comparable remunera- 
tion. Yet we see highly qualified, highly 
competent men leaving private practice to 
accept Federal judgeships that pay them a 
salary below the worth of their educational 
ability. Five Federal judges, one in eastern 
Missouri, come quickly to mind who left 
private practice in the $65,000 bracket to 
accept Federal judgeships. 

If we are to retain the best minds in Fed- 
eral judgeships we are going to have to pay 
them their worth. The public should sup- 
port the measure before Congress to secure 
better salaries for our Federal judges. 


Should Military Operations Be in Charge 
of Career Military Officers or Tempo- 
rary Civilian Appointees? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Vice 
Adm. L. S. Sabin, U.S. Navy, retired, 
during his active career conducted with 
great brilliance the evacuation of French 
Indo-China and several other touchy 
military operations at remote overseas 
locations. He acquitted himself and the 
Nation with honor. He had been trained 
for this work throughout his lifetime in 
the service. That, in fact, is what the 
Nation has, in the past, trained its mili- 
tary officers to do. No matter what to- 
day’s so-called defense intellectuals say, 
there is no substitute for mature judg- 
ment and decisive action at the scene 
of a crisis. If this Nation is to continue 
to be a winner, it must continue to adhere 
to those techniques which have proven 
successful, In a communication in the 
November issue of U.S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, Admiral Sabin eloquently 
argues this point as follows: 

The career military officer is in a highly 
specialized and very complex profession. 
Years of education and training have gone 
into making him a flag officer, and during 
those years he has probably been subjected 
to the most rigid selectivity in the world. 
The civilian Secretaries come and go. For 
a transitory Secretary of Defense or his 
equally transitory civilian assistants to 
qualify themselyes as military operational 
experts in the few years they hold office Is 
not only nonsense—it is dangerous non- 
sense, The fact that a man has made a 
successful career out of directing the busi- 
ness of d large corporation no more qualifies 
him as an expert in military operations than 
does a successful military career qualify an 
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officer to direct the affairs of a large cor- 
poration- 

The ridiculous bugaboo that it is necessary 
to crack down on the generals and flag of- 
ficers to remind them of our National tradi- 
tion of civilian control over the military 
is just so much fantasy. To use this as an 
excuse for the increasing intrusion by the 
civilian secretariat into the field of military 
operations is equally fantastic. The military 
of this Nation are not now nor have they 
ever been a threat to the proper and legal 
control traditionally exercised by their civil- 
lan political masters. Quite to the contrary, 
they are and have always been the most 
ardent supporters of this wholly proper con- 
cept of Government. It makes good news 
copy to report that a certain general or 
admiral has been “put in his place“ by his 
civilian boss. But more often than not it 
does not make good sense as far as national 
security is concerned. The concept of civil- 
ian control over the military was never in- 
tended to extend to operational authority 
over the combat forces except as legally 
vested in the President of the United States. 
And I cannot recall any President who has 
ever tried to fight a battle from the White 
House. 

Many of the silly administrative require- 
ments imposed on the operating forces stem 
from the Pentagon and result from decisions 
made by transitory self-styled military ex- 
perts who had little or no military opera- 
tional experience when they assumed office 
and who will vacate their political offices in 
a few years at most having become opera- 
tional military experts by commanding 4 
large mohagany desk with an occasional side 
trip to the operating services. This is no 
reflection on those dedicated men, such as 
James Forrestal, who knew what their re- 
sponsibilities were and discharged them with 
great credit to themselves and great benefit 
to the Nation. 

It used to be that the War and Navy De- 
partments existed for the support of their 
operating forces. Now it would appear that 
the operating forces of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force exist to support a colossal admin- 
istrative organization in the Pentagon, in 
which respective service departments have 
been submerged to the point of anonymity: 
I have the sad—and somewhat frightening— 
idea that in the maze of administrative and 
technical matters which consume so mu 
time in the Pentagon, there seems to have 
been a loss of memory as to the purpose of 
armies, navies, and air forces. They appear 
to have forgotten that it is the operating 
forces who must win wars, when and if wars 
are fought. Perhaps they should be re- 
minded that if it were not for the operating 
forces there would be no need for a Depart- 
ment of Defense. As the hirings and firing 
of top military officers who dare to express 
their considered military judgment continue. 
the law of averages is bound to take over. 
Sooner or later an amenable service 
will be found who is willing to sacrifice bis 
professional Judgment for his job. And when 
that happens, the security of this Nation 
most certainly will have it. 


Whose Quality? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 


suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp an excellent editorial appearing 

in Food Field Reporter of October 21, 

1963, entitled “Whose Quality?” point- 

ing out the dangers of the quality 

Stabilization bills, H.R. 3669 and S. 774, 

to merchandising and to the consumer: 
WHOSE Quarry? 


Unpopular laws have been enacted many 
times in Congress and local legislative bodies, 
but seldom has a law come through the law- 
Making machinery with wider potential un- 
Popularity and less justification than the 
Quality stabilization (fair trade) bill that 
Will soon come before the House Rules Com- 
mittee. 

We say wider potential unpopularity be- 
Cause most consumers (who would feel the 
bill's effects directly) would be violently op- 
Posed to quality stabilization if they knew 
about it. They don't know about it, and 
Undoubtedly this was behind the gloriously 
inspired euphemism of quality stabiliza- 
tlon—to keep the general public from being 
Aware that quality stabilization is what Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Chairman Paul Rand 
Dixon said it is—tfair-trade and price rigging. 

In the food industry, of course, the notion 
that quality stabilization is connected with 
Price stabilization is ludicrous. The whole 
idea of the supermarket and mass merchan- 
dising was to bring quality products to con- 
zumers at the lowest possible price—not the 
highest price that would insure a profit to all 
Tetallers regardless of their ability to market 
Competitively. Where is it written that all 
Tetailers, big or small, should be guaranteed 
a profit? Even Mr. Dixon—the champion of 
Small business—can’t buy that. 

Indeed, it is hard to see who is for such an 
Qll-pervasive fair trade law, except very 
Specially interested groups. One of those 
groups couldn't be consumers since it would 
be dimcult to convince them that the quality 
Of a washing machine goes down with the 
Sale price if they find it for less at a dis- 
Counter than at some other retailer. It 
Would be hard to convince a consumer that 
the quality of a baby’s milk formula dimin- 
ishes when she buys it at a supermarket or 
Giscount store for less than at the corner 

tore. Hard indeed. 

Curlously, the one group who should be 
Most interested in fair trade or quality stabil- 
ization is manufacturers. But they show 
Uttle interest in trying to enforce fair trade 
even where and when it has existed. Most 
Manufacturers well recognize the burden and 
expense of enforcing and policing fair trade 
agreements even when they are permitted. 
Gillette Safety Razor recently announced 
that it was withdrawing from its fair trade 
&greements across the country. Gillette has 

a strong supporter of fair trade and 
traditionally made every effort to enforce 
its agreements. This decision will hit the 
Quality stabilization supporters hard, or as 
One commentator put it: “it will hit them 
Tight in the drugstore.” 


Gratitude From Khrushchev 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
test ban treaty was signed, the diplo- 
Matic rover boy, Averell Harriman, told 
the world what a great thing we had 
ne. Of course, the gratitude we have 
ved from Khrushchey since then 
Was predicted by many of us. 
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In the November 8 issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune, David Lawrence 
tells us how useless thus far the hot line 
between President Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev has been: 

Topay IN WORLD AFFAIRS—TRIGGER ON THE 
AUTOBAHN: WHAT KHRUSHCHEY MEANS 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHiIncton.—A most sensational revela- 
tion has just been made by Premier Khru- 
shchey. He tells the world that at any mo- 
ment a war could break out between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, inas- 
much as the Russian military commanders 
on the Berlin highway can decide for them- 
selves to open fire on allied troops and 
vehicles. 

This state of affairs would normally be pro- 
tected against a dangerous climax by diplo- 
matic intervention, but Mr. Khrushchev ap- 
parently has given discretion to subordinate 
officers to shoot if they construe existing 
regulations about access to Berlin to be chal- 
lenged. He indicates that, irrespective of the 
facts, he will blame the U.S. forces for hav- 
ing provoked the fighting. 

The Soviet Premier permitted an unedited 
verson of his remarks to a group of American 
businessmen to be released without any 
modification of his extreme statement. This 
is unusual, One of the visitors asked: 

“Are you saying that if we cannot agree 
over procedure on the autobahn, that you 
would give an order that would result in 
shooting and possible war?” 


To this, Mr. Khrushchev replied as follows: s 


“No, we gave no such order but there is 
an established procedure * * * it isa mat- 
ter of a soldier being a soldier. He has oper- 
ational instructions and if someone wants 
to break through, then it is In the natural 
course of things that force will be met by 
force. 

“It ls something that is based on standing 
orders. A soldier is not a foreign minister. 
He cannot enter into negotiations and he 
has to carry out his orders. That is the law 
both for our soldiers and for yours. 

“They [the Americans] made an attempt 
to ignore the established procedure. Thus 
our armored trucks came out of concealment 
to bar the way and then the Americans and 
British agreed to observe the established 
procedure. 

“It is difficult to say what would have 
happened if they had not agreed to that. 
It is possible that you and I would not be 
here today. We would not have yielded and 
they would have had to move over our dead 
bodies.” 

The American version of the autobahn 
incident is that it was the Soviets who de- 
parted from the established procedure. 
This is the kind of argument that normally 
is threshed out by the foreign offices and 
the diplomats, but the Khrushchev state- 
ment indicates clearly that the Soviet troops 
are under “operational instructions” to shoot 
whenever they themselves wish to deviate 
from the customary procedure and the Allied 
forces in response attempt to maintain their 
own rights. 

No more dangerous setup could be devised 
to bring on a war. If shooting starts, there 
will not be time to argue afterward just 
who departed from the established rules, 
But now everybody Knows that the Soviet 
military forces have been told to shoot when 
challenged. Mr. Khrushehev's policy appears 
to be to seek gradually to impose more and 
more restrictions until the Allied forces have 
been driven out of the Berlin area alt6gether. 

Mr. Khrushchev views it as a test of nerves, 
He says: 

“Evidently it must be a test of nerves on 
your part, When you decided to test our 
nerves, we decided in response to put our 
armored cars across the autobahn to test 
your nerves and see if you would start shoot- 
ing or not. And we were glad you didn’t.” 
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It seems incredible that the relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States have reached a point where any in- 
structions have to be issued to the respective 
military forces of these two countries to 
test nerves. Meanwhile, the United States, 
France, and Great Britain have explicitly 
charged in a formal note that the Soviet 
commander deviated from the agreed-upon 
regulations for control of the autobahn, 

The whole episode comes as a big surprise 
to many people who had been led to believe 
that the signing of the nuclear test ban 
treaty and the prospective sale of wheat to 
the Russians had established a kind of 
euphoria, or at least a spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding or restraint. 

Today the remarks of Premier Khrushchev 
stand before the world as a disclosure of the 
strategy and tactics of the dictator in the 
Kremlin. His latest words will be widely 
construed as an effort to bluff the United 
States into getting out of Berlin. He may 
have come to believe that nuclear war is 
feared so much in America that almost any 
step which could possibly become an inyolve- 
ment in war will be avoided and that con- 
cessions will be made to the Communists. 

Recently a hot line was installed between 
the White House and the Kremlin to per- 
mit instantaneous communications in a 
crisis. But if the Soviet troops have been 
given orders to fire without getting in touch 
with the Kremlin itself, it is conceivable 
that bloodshed will occur before any hot line 
could be put to use, 

It would appear that nothing is more im- 
portant now for the US. Government 
than to have a clear-cut understanding with 
the Soviet Union as to what it intends to 
do in the area around Berlin and to ascer- 
tain whether Khrushchev has actually 
instructed his military forces to fire upon 
American forces whenever the latter do not 
act in accordance with procedures established 
unilaterally by the Soviets. It would seem 
desirable, too, to set up a machinery for 
immediately resolving any conflicts in under- 
standing about established procedures. 


Food for Peace: The Art of Stretching 
a Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix an article by C. L. Sulzberger 
published in the New York Times of 
September 2, 1963. 

This article describes one aspect of 
our foreign aid program known as food 
for peace. 

The article follows: 

Tue ART or STRETCHING A DOLLAR 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

ATHENS, September 1.—One of the most 
successful inventions of American capitalism 
is the food for peace program which grew 
out of Public Law 480, enacted in 1954 by 
the Eisenhower administration. Public Law 
480 represents the acme of what President 
Eisenhower used to call enlightened self- 
interest. 

This program derives from two initial im- 
pulses, widely removed in time and motive, 
one selfish and linked to internal politics, 
the other charitable and linked to foreign 
policy. One motive was to reduce enormous 
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grain stocks with costly carrying charges 
accumulating ever since President Roosevelt 
started the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Another was to feed hungry communities 
abroad. 


Using Greece as a test tube, one can dis- 
cern the evolution of an ingenious and 
astonishingly inexpensive combination of 
self-help and philanthropy. Tiny Greece 
has received comparatively small shares of 
Public Law 480 disbursements. Yet, if one 
analyzes how the food dollar has been spent 
here, one discovers widespread ramifications. 

In 1959 Greece and the United States 
signed a bilateral agreement under Public 
Law 480. Broadly speaking, the formula 
works like this: Washington, as before the 
food-for-peace program, buys $1,000 of grain 
from an American farmer and stores it un- 
der the farm support system. Then, under 
Public Law 480, with another $1,000 the 
Government purchases the grain from itself 
to feed hungry Greeks, The cost to the 
US. taxpayer initially appears, to be $2,000. 

But no such amount is finally disbursed. 
Greece takes possession of the $1,000 of wheat 
and pays the equivalent amount in drach- 
mas, the local currency, to the account of 
the U.S. Treasury in Greek banks. 

PAYING LESS FOR MORE 


Of this drachma sum, 42 percent ($420 
in each $1,000) is allotted to pay U.S. ex- 
penses here—rental on embassy buildings, 
supplies, salaries of Greek employees. An- 
other 13 percent is held available for loans 
to affillates of American firms or business 
development. The remainder can be loaned 
to Greece, subject to annual interest pay- 
ments, for public works projects, or used for 
special emergency or disaster grants. 

In a bookkeeping sense, the American tax- 
payer would seem to be spending $2,000— 
$1,000 to support our farmers and another 
$1,000 to feed Greeks. In fact, he pays much 
less and accomplishes much more. It costs 
12 percent to store surplus wheat in the 
United States. Thus, for each $1,000 ship- 
ment to Greece the U.S. Treasury saves $120. 

Then, under the 42 percent allotment for 
U.S. use of drachmas furnished by Athens 
to pay our official expenses here, there is 
another $420 annual saving. Otherwise un- 
used grain is taken out of costly storage to 
pay for services dollars would otherwise have 
to finance. Finally, under the loan clause, 
Greece pays 4-percent interest each year plus 
3-percent repayment of principal. In theory, 
should all loans eventually be repaid, the 
United States would have spent virtually 
nothing for the $1,000 in grain removed from 
American silos to feed Greece. 

This is certainly stretching the dollar for 
effective low-cost charity. And at the same 
time drachma funds held in U.S. Treasury 
accounts can be spent to further our Na- 
tional interests such as ald to American 
schools here. Greece benefits; so do we; and 
the ultimate cost to U.S. taxpayers is 
negligible. 

Of course, Public Law 480 doesn't always 
function so well, especially in vaster, poorer 
lands where huge stocks of local currency, 
put up by recipient governments, simply 
cannot be spent by Washington. Neverthe- 
less, far more is being accomplished than the 
mere feeding of famished foreigners, and 
carrying costs of our own farm aid program 
are commensurately reduced. Because our 
farmers favor this means of siphoning off 
excess production, this aspect of U.S. foreign 
aid encounters relatively little congressional 
opposition. 

The complex bipartisan schemes that be- 
came food for peace evolved slowly from 
the New Deal to the New Frontier. By grad- 
ual improvisation it has stretched this par- 
ticular dollar far beyond its budget value. 
Otherwise siloed grain feeds friends while 
paying U.S. oversea expenses; and internal 
political convenience is married to foreign 
policy requirements. 
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Some More Kennedy Administration Lies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
so disgusting to see the State Depart- 
ment try to worm its way out of the lies 
in the Otepka case. We can all imagine 
what would have happened if Mr. 
Otepka had been charged with pro- 
communism instead of anticommunism. 

In the November 11 issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune and in yesterday's 
issue of the Washington Evening Star, 
David Lawrence and Richard Wilson 
searchingly expose this disgraceful epi- 
sode: x 


|From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Nov. 11, 1963] 
THE DAGGER IN THE CLOAK—AND MR. OTEPKA'S 
Back 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON.—Senator THomas J. Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, has achieved a 
reputation for independent thinking. When 
he says that the Department of State, in 
dismissing its director of security, used 
methods that are highly questionable, the 
country naturally becomes interested, espe- 
cially since Mr. Dopp himself at one time 
served in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion under J. Edgar Hoover. 

The Connecticut Senator told the Senate 
Tuesday, November 5, that a “serious 
challenge to responsible government” oc- 
curred when Otto Otepka was dismissed by 
the State Department simply because he had 
“testified honestly before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security on matters 
relating to security in the Department of 
State.” He quoted the existing statutes which 
say that “the right of persons employed in 
the Civil Service of the United States, either 
individually or collectively, to petition Con- 
gress, or any Member thereof, or to furnish 
information to either House of Congress or to 
any committee or member thereof, shall not 
be denied or interfered with.” 

Senator Dopp declared that, by its action 
in the Otepka case, the State Department 
“has in effect, nullified this statute” and has 
issued a warning “to all employees that co- 
operation with the established committees 
of the Senate, if this cooperation involves 
testimony considered unpalatable at higher 
echelon, is a crime punishable by dismissal.” 

Then came a sensational development, 
The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
released on November 9 letters filed by three 
State Department officials asking that the 
record of their testimony be amended and 
conceding that an eavesdropping device had 
been placed on the telephone wire in Mr. 
Otepka’s office. Senator R. L. Hrusxa, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska, thereupon demanded 
that the State Department consider dismis- 
sing the three men who, he said, had misled 
the Senate. Immediately after Mr. Hrusxa’s 
statement, two of the same three men—who 
have been the principal accusers of Mr. 
Otepka—were placed on administrative leave 
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efficiency ratings have always been excel- 
lent. In 1958 he received the Meritorious 
Service Award from Secretary of State Dulles. 
But suddenly, for some strange reason, cer- 
tain people in the Department decided that 
Mr. Otepka had to go. 

“And so, they began first, to restrict his 
functions. Then they installed a tap on his 
telephone. Although a State Department 
official has denied under oath that this was 
done, the Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity has proof that the tap was installed. 
Then they began to monitor Mr. Otepka's 
burn basket. Then they locked him out of 
his office and denied him access to his files, 
although no charge had yet been brought 
against him. 

“No one suspected of espionage or dis- 
loyalty has to my knowledge been sfibjected 
to such’ surveillance and humiliation. But 
Mr. Otepka was not suspected of disloyalty 
or espionage. He was suspected very simply 
of cooperating with the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Internal Security and of providing it 
with information that some of his superiors 
found embarrassing or objectionable.” 

In many respects this is more important 
than the alleged scandals that are being in- 
vestigated on Capitol Hill in domestic affairs. 
for the whole question of giving security 
clearance to individuals employed in the De- 
partment of State now has been raised in a 
sensational manner. Senator Dopp con- 
cluded: 

“If the dismissal of Mr. Otepka is per- 
mitted to stand, it will become impossible 
or exceedingly difficult to elicit any informa- 
tion from employees of the executive branch 
that bears on disloyalty, malfeasance, conflict 
of interest, or other wrongdoing by their 
superiors.” 

The Department of State has not made 
public its detailed reasons for the d 
of Mr. Otepka, nor has it given a satisfac- 
tory explanation to the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. But wherever the 
question of security arises, Congress is nat- 
urally on the alert. For there have been too 
many instances in which employees in the 
executive branch of the Government have 
been given security clearance and later 
turned out to be indiscreet in passing out to 
friends and acquaintances information which 
eventually reached the Communist side. 

In a vast organization of employees such 
as the Federal Government maintains today: 
it is natural that there should be instances 
of questionable security, But the system 
which the Department of State has for years 
maintained is one that has created in Con- 
gress confidence in its procedures. 
Otepka case has shaken that confidence- 
And the fact that the current fight for bet- 
ter security is being led by a Northern Demo- 
crat, who himself is an expert in security 
matters, is accepted by other Senators as an 
indication that the problem is being handled 
by the Senate in a wholly nonpartisan way. 

The administration has the responsibility 
of answering to the Senate and to the publie 
just why the methods complained of by Sen- 
ator Dopp were used to remove a competent 
official from the delicate and difficult post of 
handling security matters in the Department 
of State. 

THE Firinc or Orro F. OTEPRA—SECURITY 

OFFICER CALLED For or TRICKINESS AND 

LAXITY AND His DISCHARGE SHABBY 


(By Richard Wilson) 
Otto F. Otepka, who has been fired bY 


for the time being by the State Department. NSecretary Dean Rusk, is described as the last 


Senator Dopp, in his initial speech, pointed 
out that the significance of the Otepka case 
“cannot be overstated” and added: 

“Mr. Otepka was the last old-line security 
officer holding a top position in the Office of 
Security. He has been an employee of the 
US. Government for 27 years. He has served 
as Deputy Director of the Office of Security 
and officer in charge of evaluations. His 


old-line security officer holding a top posi- 
tion in the Department of State. In other 
words, there has been a housecleaning of per- 
sonnel security officials in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration to remove the last traces of 
the tougher policies of previous administra- 
tions. 

Mr. Otepka was a Government employee for 
27 years, pursuing the perilous career of in- 
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vestigating and evaluating the loyalty, sta- 
bility, and integrity of applicants for Federal 
employment, He was rated excellent“ by 
those who judge the efficiency of Government 
employees. He received the Meritorious Serv- 
ice Award from Secretary of State John 
Poster Dulles, 

Mr. Otepka was fired for telling the truth 
to the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee on sloppy and tricky practices in the 
enforcement of personnel security regu- 
lations in the State Department. He under- 
fut his superiors, the unforgivable sin of 
Federal bureaucracy. 

This he did under the protection of United 
States Code, title 5, paragraph 652 (DC), 
Which states that the “right” of a civil sery- 
ice employee to give information to Congress 
“shall not be denied or interfered with.” 

Without guile, Mr. Otepka, frankly and 
Openly and in defiance of his superiors, co- 
Operated with counsel for the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee to furnish further sup- 
Port for the subcommittee'’s conclusion that 
the enforcement of personnel security in the 
State Department Is lax and dangerous. 

For this, Mr, Otepka was accused of giv- 
ing the subcommittee secret or restricted 
information—information, by the way, which 
Wns so innocuous and trifling in its security 
Content as to be laughable. 

To pin the goods on Mr. Otepka, his as- 
soclates In the State Department tapped his 
telephone. They locked him out of his of- 
fice and denied him access to his files. They 
rifled through his wastebasket and explored 
his “burn bag.“ a container into which tell- 

e scraps of paper must be dumped for 

g. He was openly humiliated before 
Other employees. 

Mr. Otepka got worse than hè ever gave to 
any applicant for Federal employment, for he 
Was widely known as rational and careful in 

highly sensitive business. 

The conclusion cannot be escaped that the 
Worst offense this rational and careful em- 
Ployee committed was to have been connected 
With the more strictly applied security regu- 
lations of the past. He was connected with 
former officials whose memory is hated in 
Some State Department quarters. And when 

Saw laxity and trickiness developing in 
Personnel security he would not be stilled by 
any fear of losing his job or the condemna- 
tion of his superiors. 

Mr. Otepka denies the specific charges 
brought against him, mainly of clipping off 
the classification stamps on the documentary 
* he supplied the Senate subcommit- 


He did not do it, he says, and it will be very 
to prove that he did, for the evidence 
&8 presented Is filmsily circumstantial. What 
- Otepka does not deny is that he testified 
ore the committee in response to its re- 
Quest and helped counsel for the committee 
Tame questions that would show the lax 
Practices of his associates and superiors. 
In the process of getting rid of Mr. Otepka, 
One State Department employe is accused of 
her venality than Mr. Otepka himself. 
employee is charged with lying under 
Oath in denying the tapping of Mr. Otepka's 
telephone. 

The whole business is unsavory and shabby 

some of its aspects, and no more so than 

the basic doctrine behind Mr. Otepka’s 

For this, and little else in the 

Otepka case, Secretary Rusk must bear re- 

Sponsibility. He placed the matter of em- 

Ployee loyalty, operating through channels 

and “playing on the team” ahead of the more 

important matter of the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of Government policy. 

Now there is to be a transparently mean- 
ingless process of appeal on Mr. Otepka’s dis- 
Charge in which Mr. Rusk and President 

Kennedy will pass on their own decisions. 

The Otepka case probably never will be- 
dome a flaming public issue, and this is too 
bad because it so aptly illustrates the Ken- 
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nedy administration technique of diversion 
and counteraction when it comes under sup- 
ported criticlsm. This was the case in the 
Billle Sol Estes scandal, in the TFX investi- 
gation, in the resignation of Navy Secretary 
Korth, and now once again when a strong 
case has been made against the personnel 
security policies of the State Department. 


No Alliance and No Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
great publicity and political fanfare the 
Alliance for Progress was orbited 2 
years ago as the New Frontier's solution 
to all problems in Latin America. There 
are those who impolitely ask if the Al- 
liance has ever caused a ripple, and if so 
to the betterment or detriment of the 
overall economic, social and political 
structure in the lands to the South. 

The failure of the Alliance, and with 
it complete failure of the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, was dramatized 
this week at the Alliance for Progress 
Convention in Brazil. 

The Chicago Tribune in an editorial 
which appeared this morning discusses 
the matter in realistic and effective fash- 
ion, and I submit it for the Recorp at this 
point: 

No ALLIANCE AND No PROGRESS 


The economic report offered Monday at 
the Alliance for Progress Conference in São 
Paulo, Brazil, would have been gloomy 
enough without the cynical sound effects 
centributed by the Presidents of Argentina 
and Brazil, the two largest countries in 
South America. 

Argentina's prelude to the Conference was 
its annulment of the contracts under which 
American and other foreign oil companies 
have invested about $200 million in Argen- 
tina in the last 5 years. President Illia said 
that the contracts had been awarded illegally 
by the Frondizi government and that the 
tax concessions included in them were there- 
fore invalid. This means that when the 
companies are nationalized, as they will be 
soon, they will be lucky if the compensa- 
tion awarded to them exceeds the amount 
of back taxes claimed in return. 

It was Brazilian President Goulart's turn 
next. He opened the Conference in São Paulo 
with an eloquent address in which he did 
not mention the United States, and men- 
tioned the Alliance for Progress only to say 
that it is not a valid or an adequate solu- 
tion to Latin America's problems. Instead, 
he urged his neighbors to unite and solve 
their own problems without foreign help. 

Brazil has received $2 billion in Govern- 
ment aid from us since World War U- more 
than twice as much as any other Latin 
American couniry—and Argentina has re- 
ceived $700 million, $110 million of it in 
the fiscal year 1962. 

Yet Brazil tells us, in effect, that our help 
has been futile, and Argentina throws out 
the very companies on which it must count 
for the private investment which it needs 
and which, indeed, is fundamental to the 
Alliance for Progress. 

President Goulart has perhaps decided that 
he has little to lose and can afford to be 
candidly insulting because we have already 
suspended much of our aid to Brazil as a re- 
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sult of his inability or unwillingness to re- 
sist inflation. 

The cost of living has doubled in Brazil in 
the last year. Because of inflation and po- 
litical unrest, Brazil's rapid growth rate of 
recent years has come to a vitual standstill 
since the Alliance for Progress came into 
being. In Argentina, the gross national 
product actually declined by 3.4 percent be- 
tween 1961 and 1962. = 

Felipe Herrera, President of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, told the Con- 
ference that in Latin America as a whole the 
rate of growth has not only faued to meet 
the 2.5 percent called for by the Alliance 
for Progress, but has not even reached 1 
percent. Instead of progress, he pointed to 
“a greatly deteriorating situation through- 
out Latin America.” 

Averell Harriman, the chief of our delega- 
tion, could only sit on his hands and refiect 
on the rewards of a rejected Santa Claus. 
Only a day or two before, he had failed mag- 
nificently in an effort to persuade President 
Ilia to change his mind about the oll com- 
panies. 

The Alliance for Progress is based upon 
idealistic dreams. It has not even got off 
the ground because the average Latin Amer- 
ican politician knows that it is unrealistic 
and does not want to be associated with it. 
It is politically easier to fall back on infia- 
tion and nationalistic economic policies 
which nullify anything the so-called Alliance 
may achieve. If Mr. Goulart wants to lead 
a “do-it-yourself” movement in Latin 
America, we're all for him. Only when he 
and his people learn from experience how 
badly they need investment capital will they 
be willing to take the steps necessary to 
attract it. 


The Battle of Cold Harbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in this 
period in which we observe the centen- 
nial of the bloody and bitter war that 
gripped the States 100 years ago, I think 
it is appropriate that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record carry the story “The Battle of 
Cold Harbor” as recently written by 
William H. Lang, Jr., of Reform, Pickens 
County, Ala. 

William H. Lang, Jr., descendant of 
forebears who were in Pickens County 
from its very beginning, writes feelingly 
about the great Battle of Cold Harbor 
in which his great, great uncle, David 
Lang, was killed. 

I think William H. Lang's story has 
a place in our literature of the Civil War. 
His story follows: 

THE BATTLE or COLD HARBOR 


First, let us come up to date on the 
son for the Battle of Cold Harbor. 
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Up until 1864, the northern army wasn't 
united and fought without a head. But in 
1864, President Lincoln placed Gen. Ulysses S. 
Grant in command of all Union armies. 
Grant divided the northern army into three 
groups to make three attacks on the South 
and end the war. One, under General Sher- 
man, was to move on Atlanta and capture it. 
The second was directed by General Banks 
against Montgomery from New Orleans, join- 
ing with Sherman in Atlanta. The third, 
the one we are concerned with, was com- 
manded by General Mead and was to defeat 
Lee and capture Richmond. Grant chose to 
accompany this army and headed into the 
wilderness—a name tagged on the northern 
part of Virginia, because of its entangled 
forest, 


Grant with 115,000 men marched into the 
woods, where cavalry and artillery were of no 
use. Grant's plan was to turn Lee's right 
flank, but General Lee had other ideas. Lee 
marched to meet him with only 75,000 men. 
The Battle of the Wilderness was a bloody 
one with heavy losses on each side. The 
woods on fire, killing the many 
wounded who weren't able to get out of the 
Taging flames. But, even with heavy losses, 
Lee had stopped Grant on the first attack. 

Stubbornly, Grant moved left toward Rich- 
mond and Lee again pursued to make a fight 


place with the South losing 9,000 men and the 
North 10,000. 

Here Grant telegraphed Washington say- 
ing “I propose to fight it out if it takes all 
summer.” 


Again Grant moved left toward Richmond 
and on June 1, 1864, Lee met him at Cold 
Harbor. If there's ever been an inappropriate 
name for a place, this was it because there 
wasn't anything cold about it. 

Lee was outnumbered 2 to 1, yet made 
On the afternoon of 
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whole frontline. Even though it was a 
battle, it only lasted one afternoon. 
sides were quiet on the morning of 
2 and and only a few small fights oc- 
in the afternoon. That night a wel- 
relief from dust and hot sun came with 
The next morning Grant, fed 
t of patience, made his move. He 
his brigades head on in a direct 
attack on the long Confederate lines. 
t's impatience must have gotten the best 
for it was a short bloody battle with 
orth losing 6,000 men in less than an 
our and the South losing only 1,500, The 
Bluecoats reached the Southern lines in one 
place on the right flank, but everywhere else 
they were stopped before they got to the 
lines, Grant, knowing he couldn't make an- 
other costly mistake like that changed his 
tactics. Grant had lost 55,000 men in 1 
month. 

The army of northern Virginia was split up 
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other group, under General Beauregard, 
reached from the south side of the James 
River to Petersburg, the railroad capital of 
the South. Lee's army held this line with 
only one or two biscuits to eat each day 
until April of 1865. At this time Grant's 
well-fed army achieved its objective by turn- 


Johnson's small army, doing all he could to 
stop Sherman from meeting Grant. But be- 
fore Lee could make it, Grant cut him off, 
Lee, seeing that continued fighting meant a 
waste of lives, asked Grant for a peace con- 
ference. Grant, in a mud-spattered private’s 
coat, met Lee, dressed in a spotless uniform, 
on April 5, 1865, at Appomattox courthouse, 
and they signed a truce, 
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Bleeding Hearts, Please Note 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Kennedy administration has adopted 
a policy of being ashamed of our strength 
and seldom uses it for our benefit. This 
is one reason—the lack of respect for 
us—why the so-called Alliance for Prog- 
ress is not progressing very well. 

In yesterday's Evening Star, William 
S. White in an article, and an editorial 
both give us reasons for the present 
debacle and outline ways in which we 
can regain the leadership which Presi- 
dent Kennedy is fast losing: 

[From the W. (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Nov. 13, 1963] 
SHOWING Some STRENGTH TO LATINS 
(By William S. White) 

The Alliance for Progress, the most gen- 
erous program for the safety and health 
of Latin America ever to come from the 
mind of man, is rapidly becoming instead a 
gaseous fraud. 

It is not succeeding. It is not halfway 

It is not quarterway succeed- 
ing. 


It is, in fact, a dead dream—this pro- 
posal for the expenditure of 20 billion Amer- 
ican dollars in the next 10 years to shore up 
the economy and the physical security of our 
neighbors to the south. 

In return for all this we have asked not 
1 foot of anybody's territory; not one dime's 
worth of anybody’s favored treatment in 
trade; not 1 ounce of anybody's special 
loyalty to the United States. We have asked 
only that the recipients of this American 
largesse make honest efforts to end both 
rightwing rich-bossism and leftwing Castro- 
ism in Latin America. But while the Latins 
are willing to take our money they are not 
willing to take either our advice or the bare 
minimal preconditions we have laid down 
for this proposed outpouring of the wealth of 
the United States. 

INTERNATIONAL THIEVERY 


That the dream was fading had long been 
apparent in the sour snail's pace in Latin 
America toward any fulfillment anywhere of 
Latin America’s part of the bargain. That 
the dream has now actually died has been 
made perfectly plain in two developments in 
the two most powerful countries in South 
America. 

In Argentina, the government of President 
Arturo Ilia to the repudiation of 
oil contracts in which U.S. companies have 
tied up $300 millons in a brilliant restora- 
tion of a national oll industry. Now that it 
is restored, it is to be taken over by Argentina 
in brazen international thievery. (And this 
is the country which, along with all.others 
in Latin America, had so long clamored for 
“the help of American investment.“ 

In Brazil, President Joao Goulart covertly 
sneers at the Alliance for Progress, in the very 
meeting called to consider its work, and ne- 
glects even to mention the contributions of 
the United States to Latin American stabil- 
ity. Instead, he calls on the Latin countries 
to unite among themselves—which rather 
leaves us out—to promote their own trade 
and aid. 

If what is now undeniably happening in 
Brazil and the Argentine will not convince 
our reformers at home that we are on the 
wrong track in Latin America—and long have 
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been—surely nothing will. Four successive 
American administrations—Roosevelt’s, Tru- 
man’s, Eisenhower’s and now Kennedy’s— 
have proceeded on a fatal assumption based 
upon exaggerated past American guilt for a 


long vanished era of “American gunboat 


diplomacy” in that part of the world. 

Because a lifetime ago we did, indeed, 
sometimes push the Latin Americans around, 
it has been concluded that we must pay and 
pay and pay for these old sins even unto 
the second, the third, and the fourth gen- 
eration. Essentially, American policy has 
been this: Since Latin America is poor and 
backward, the United States is exclusively to 
blame. Ergo, we must shovel out aid and 
yet more aid. But we must never demand 
much for it in return, not even a decent re- 
spect from the beneficiaries. 

So we have gone on, year on year, swal- 
lowing Latin insults and Latin ineptitude; 
and, in Cuba, swallowing the establishment 
in this very hemisphere of an armed and 
hostile Communist state. Why? Because, 
having tireless regard to our past sins, we 
must never, never “intervene in the affairs” 
of the countries to the south. 

GETTING ONTO RIGHT ROAD 


How, then, do we get off the wrong road 
and onto the right road? Well, we begin by 
considering our own interests, in awareness 
that Latin “liking” for us is vapidly worth- 
less until it is preceded by Latin respect for 
us. We begin by cracking down on seizures 
of American investments made in good faith. 
We proceed by insisting upon our right and 
our unavoidable duty to lead this hemi- 
sphere, not merely to bankroll it like some 
2 indulgent good-time Yankee sugar 

yz 

This is the only way that can end in 
strength and honorable candor in this hem- 
isphere. And it is the only way that could, 
just possibly, end at length also in the de- 
feat of the forces of political disunion and 
one chaos that are playing into Soviet 

ds. 


— 


From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Nov. 13, 1963] 


PROGRESS? 


The inter-American Alliance for Progress 
seems to be retrogressing at a speed faster 
than the eye or mind can follow. Two events, 
among others, point up the situation with 
astonishing and depressing emphasis. 

First, down in São Paulo, Brazil's President 
Goulart has delivered an extraordinary wel- 
come to the hemispheric delegates—includ- 
ing Under Secretary of State Hariman—meet- 
ing there at the Alilance’s second annual con- 
ference. In effect, Mr. Goulart has sn 
at the Alliance, And he has been almost 
ostentatious in failing to mention the sid 
his country has been receiving from thé 
United States—aid that has been squandered 
by his government's failure to check inflation 
and carry out economic, industrial, and agri- 
cultural reforms. 

Second, to add to the gloom that has 
descended upon the nonprogressing Alliance 
for Progress, Mr. Harriman apparently has 
had a poor experience with President Ilia of 
Argentina. Dr. IIlla—a rural-type medical 
man who actually knows little about the In- 
tricacies of the issue—appears to have lis- 
tened intently to some far-left advisers. At 
any rate, he has given Mr. Harriman the im- 
pression that the Argentine Government 15 
determined to be less than fair and less than 
honest in canceling its contracts with Ameri- 
can oil companies, 

This, of course, is only part of the hemi- 
spheric picture. But itis enough to illustrate 
why the Alliance for Progress is in trouble 
and why the Congress—refiecting the views 
ot the American people—is getting slightly 
ted up with the business of foreign aid. 


1963 
Vietnam Postscript 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith a column by Michael Padev, as 
it appeared in the November 8, 1963, 
issue of the Indianapolis Star. 

UNITED States WouLD EULOGIZE Diem iF HE 
Were RED 
(By Michael Padev) 

Wastncton.—What do you think would 
have happened if the savagely murdered 
president of South Vietnam, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
had been a Communist or a leftwing social- 
ist or a pro-Communist “Neutralist.” 

First, Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, with a 
sad face, trembling voice, and almost tears 
in his eyes, would have made a solemn tele- 
vision statement denouncing indignantly 
the murder as a “crime against civilization,” 
which had “shocked the conscience of the 
world.” In case you have forgotten, this is 
exactly what Mr. Stevenson did when the 
Congo political leader, Patrice Lumumba, 
was assassinated some 244 years ago. 

Lumumba held no official position when 
he was killed; he was no friend of the United 
States, he was a near-Communist and “neu- 
tralist“ adventurer, who was also a drug 
addict and a convicted thief. But the Com- 
munists, pro-Communists and “neutralists” 
simply loved him and, hence, “the con- 
science of the world” was easily aroused. 

Second, the Communists and the “neu- 
tralists“ in the United Nations would have 
Passed a resolution demanding a full in- 
vestigation and a U.N. Assembly debate on 
the Diem overthrow. The United States, 
mindful of “world public opinion,” would 
have sided with the Reds and the “neutral- 
ists,” and the U.N. Assembly would have 
heard many speeches glorifying the memory 
of Diem. 

This, in case you have forgotten, was ex- 
actly what the U.N. did about Lumumba. 

SHOCK AND HORROR 


Third, White House and State Department 
Spokesmen, including President Kennedy 
and Secretary of State Dean Rusk, would 
have publicly expressed their “shock and 
horror” and “heartfelt indignation.” They 
Would have made it clear that a military 
junta which came to power by such violent 
Unconstitutional means would not be recog- 
nized as the Government of South Vietnam 
Unless it guaranteed“ free elections, “rapid- 
ly returned to civilian rule,” etc. 

It would have also been announced that 
the United States would suspend all aid to 
South Vietnam “pending the restoration of 
democratic order.” 

In case you have forgotten, such was the 
attitude of the Kennedy administration to- 
Ward several military coups undertaken in 
Several Latin American countries against 
leftwing governments of one sort or another. 

Last, but not least, the liberal establish- 
Ment would have risen immediately and 
vociferously in protest against police re- 
pressions” in South Vietnam. Prof. Lionel 
Apalling from California (Nobel Prize 
Winner) and Prof, Allen Schmelinger of 
New York (Pulitzer Prize winner) would 
have headed a nationwide, bipartisan com- 
Mittee for a free South Vietnam. The New 
York Times would have carried a full page 
ad demanding that those responsible for the 
horrible crimes against humanity in South 
Vietnam” be apprehended and punished. 

RIGHT WING EXTREMISTS 
Washington Post would have pub- 
an indignant editorial pointing out 
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that “rightwing extremists,” in South Viet- 
nam as well as in France, in the United 
States, and in Timbuktu, are a danger to 
world peace. 

Well, all these things would have hap- 
pened, had Diem been a Communist, or a 
pro-Communist neutralist, or a leftwing 
socialist. But Diem, instead, had the mis- 
fortune of being a militant anti-Communist, 
heading a regime which was, on the whole, 
quite popular. 

Diem also—unlike the Communist and 
pro-Communist heroes of “world public 
opinion,” had a decent respect for the demo- 
cratic and parliamentary institutions of his 
country. His regime was not, of course, a 
model democracy, but, comparatively speak- 
ing it was a representative regime, based on 
free elections. In addition, under Diem, 
South Vietnam enjoyed considerable free- 
dom of the press. 

One can understand why the Communists 
considered Diem as their No. 1 enemy in 
Vietnam, as well as south Asia. But can 
you understand why the “liberals” treated 
Diem the way they did? 

Can you understand why “liberals,” in 
general, behave the way they do? I can't. 


Publisher Horvitz Reports on White 
House Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with interest the report of Harry R. Hor- 
vitz, publisher of the Mansfield News- 
Journal, regarding a recent visit to the 
White House as the guest of President 
Kennedy. This article appeared in the 
November 10 issue of the News-Journal, 
one of the outstanding papers in my 
district. 

I was particularly interested in one 
very perceptive remark which Mr. Hor- 
vitz made. He said: 

He [the President] was articulate on all 
subjects—including politics. He is fond of 
Barry Goldwater personally, although he 
recognizes the basic philosophic differences, 
His characterization of the major differences 
between himself and Nelson Rockefeller was 
right to the point, the only difference being 
that Rockefeller was out and Kennedy in. 


What an accurate statement. The 
only differences between President Ken- 
nedy and Governor Rockefeller being 
that the President is in office and the 
Governor is not. I call this firsthand 
report on a White House visit to the at- 
tention of the Members of this body. 
PUBLISHER REPORTS ON WHITE House Visrr 

(Eprror's Nore.—Along with 19 other news- 
papermen, the publisher of the News- 
Journal was a guest at the White House last 
week. Here is his report of his visit.) 

(By H. R. Horvitz) 

I had lunch last Wednesday in the State 
Dining Room of the White House just one 
seat away from President John F. Kennedy. 

The invitation came to me in the form of a 
telegram, “I would be most pleased to have 
you as my guest.“ Even Barry Goldwater's 
mother could not refuse an invitation like 
this 


Following the instructions ot the telegram, 
I walked to the northwest gate of the White 
House. After proving my identity I was 
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allowed to proceed up to the front door. 
There gracious servants took my coat and 
ushered me to a table on which was a silver 
1 and seating chart of the dining table. 
I drew a card from the bowl, a lucky draw 
indeed for it determined that I would be 
seated just one seat away from the President. 

Before going into lunch the group of 20 
Ohio editors and publishers, who had been 
Invited, gathered in the historic Red Room. 
Here drinks were served and the Presidential 
Press Secretary, Pierre Salinger, arrived to 
put us all at ease. 

Suddenly there was complete silence— 
everyone stood erect and the President of the 
United States entered. He shook hands and 
said a few words of welcome to each of us, 
We were at ease immediately. 

John F. Kennedy is a strikingly handsome 
man. He is very tall and well built, His 
complexion was so healthy that it looked as 
if he were wearing makeup. Today he did 
not need a haircut. I was glad our wives 
were not present for he is easily as good 
looking as any movie star and Tm afraid we 
would all suffer by comparison. 

He suggested that one of us should lead 
the way to the dining room, but we all de- 
ferred in unison, “But, Mr. President you are 
the leader.” 

The table was set with lace-edged doillies 
and the official gold plated silverware, and 
Lennox china. Each of us had a hand- 
somely gold lettered placecard and printed 
menu at our place. 

The food was delicious. First, shells filled 
with crabmeat thermidor. Then sirloin 
steak with waffle potatoes and green peas. 
Dessert was a mocha Bavarian mousse topped 
with whipped cream. Red wine was served 
with the meal and demitasse afterward. 

SHARP ATTIRE 


I was so close to the President that I 
could not help noticing his very sharp attire. 
He wore a two-button blue suit with narow 
trousers and sleeves, white shirt french 
cuffed and a dark blue tie. He ate with 
great relish, even enjoying the rich dessert. 
Afterward he smoked a thin cigar, the first of 
three during the afternoon. 

The President steered the luncheon con- 
versation away from the important problems 
of our day but he did tell us of some of the 
great decisions which he faces. For example, 
many of the portraits of former Presidents 
are so poor that he is most anxious to choose 
the proper portrait painter for himself, His 
portrait should be painted before he leaves 
office, but of course Mr. Kennedy wouldn't 
say what that exact date would be. 

The service was excellent so the meal 
was over in a half hour. For 1% hours after- 
ward we discussed various political and 
economic problems. Everyone was relaxed, 
probably made so by the President's wit and 
informal attitude. 

He was articulate on all subjects—includ- 
ing politics. He is fond of Barry Gorp- 
WATER personally, although he recognizes the 
basic philosophic differences. His character- 
izati of the major differences between 
himself and Nelson Rockefeller was right to 
the point, the only difference being that 
Rockefeller was out and Kennedy in. 

His unhurried and leisurely manner, his 
obvious enjoyment of the luncheon and his 
ease in handling each question was most 
impressive. He was most diplomatic in hear- 
our demands for a balanced budget but not 
to the exclusion of a few favorite projects 
for Ohio. 

As the luncheon meeting drew to a close, 
the President made a masterful political 
move. He offered to autograph the menus 
for the benefit of our children or grandchil- 
dren at home. Then after a cordial hand- 
shake, the President went back to his work. 

As I walked down the White House steps 
out into the rain, I could not help thinking 
what a remarkable country this is when 
the President is willing to take time from 
his busy schedule to invite newspaper peo- 
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ple, some from very small papers, to have 
lunch with him. But as long as our Presi- 
dent must run for reelection, it is 
that the views of newspapers or any o 
voters are very important indeed. 


i 


Kennedy Administration Aid for Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a lit- 
tle over a year ago we were about to be 
blasted off the face of the earth by Rus- 
sian missiles in Cuba. Now, according 
to an article by Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott, in the Long Island Press of No- 
vember 8, we are to give emergency aid 
to Cuba. When will we wake up? 

The article follows: 

EMERGENCY Arp PLAN FOR CUBA Is BREWING 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WasHIncTon.—There is something afoot on 

giving hurricane-ravaged and Communist- 
Cuba emergency relief in the 
form of surplus U.S. farm commodities, 

The project is very hush-hush and 
shrouded in tightest secrecy. But the fol- 
lowing is definitely known: 

Influential United Nations sources have 
put out feelers to the State Department on 
hurricane ald for Cuba. These backstage 
overtures have been made with the knowl- 
edge and approval of puppet Dictator Fidel 
Castro—despite his violent diatribes against 


sibility of increasing contacts with the 
Castro regime. 

A Central Intelligence Agency report, sub- 
mitted to President Kennedy, states that the 
5-day hurricane that ravaged Cuba last 
month inflicted “catastrophic” damage on its 
main crops. Sugar was slashed by an esti- 
mated 1.1 million tons; virtually all of the 
wheat crop in Oriente Province, which pro- 
duces about 90 percent of this grain, was 
destroyed and more than 50 percent of the 
rice and tobacco crops were lost. 

CIA estimates Cuba's total sugar output 
this year will be less than 2,250,000 tons. 
That is approximately one-third of the 6- 
million-plus tons averaged between 1957 and 
the Communist takeover. 

It is also more than 2 million tons less than 
last year’s production, which was 1 million 
tons under the previous year. Since the 
Reds have ruled Cuba, there has been a 
steady decline in sugar output. The same 
Is true of every other export commodity. 

Last month's massive hurricane destruc- 
tion compounded the already high crop losses 
mr to mismanagement, incompetence, waste, 
ani 2 
Congressional leaders have gotten wind of 
the undercover move to extend hurricane aid 
to Cuba, and are keeping a close eye on the 
matter. They are particularly aroused be- 
cause of the bitter battle raging in the Sen- 
ate over the President's multibillion-dollar 
foreign aid program. 

Prior to the hurricane, Cuba had shipped 
several hundred thousand tons of sugar to 
Red China in exchange for 100,000 tons of 
rice, To help meet Cuba’s serious shortage 
of footwear, Red China has sent a large 
shipment of shoes made of cloth and rubber, 
and North Korea a quantity of used military 
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boots. The Cuban freighter Puerto de 
Nuevitas, which sailed from Port Mariel with 
tanks, artillery, and ammunition for Algeria, 
switched names in mid-Atlantic. Port 
Mariel is used by Russia to unload most of 
its military supplies and personnel. 

Secretary Dean Rusk has a simple strata- 
gem for ducking disconcerting congressional 
questions. 

With unusual candor, the State Depart- 
ment head disclosed this during a private 
meeting with the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. He had been sharply grilled on 
the embattled foreign aid bill, and Senator 
STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of Missouri, 
chided him for being evasive. 

“Senator, when I was a young member of 
the State Department and was down in this 
part of town," replied Rusk, “I was advised 
that when I got a question that I couldn't 
answer, to answer another one.” 


Wheat Sale Concern Continues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, the wheat 
deal with the Soviet Union continues to 
cause concern among many citizens. 
There is wonderment that our Govern- 
ment seems so determined to accomplish 
this transaction that it is willing to plod 
forward in negotiating terms in the face 
of repeated Soviet threats and black- 
mail, such as the harrassment of our 
military convoys on the autobahn and 
the arrest on spy charges of an American 
educator who apparently has not seen 
fit to view Soviet communism as the ideal 
way of life. 

In this connection, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the 
Northern Virginia Daily, a responsible 
daily newspaper published in Strasburg, 
Va. The editorial follows: 

CALL OFF THE WHEAT SALE 


We see no good resson why our Govern- 
ment should continue the cat and mouse 
game we haye been playing with Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, One moment we are 
the friends of the Russian people and the 
next we are their enemies, on the verge of a 
shooting war. 

The mutable politician in the Kremlin can 
turn it on or off faster than any man in mod- 
ern history—today professing warm friend- 
ship for the United States and tomorrow 
busily probing for our weaknesses, 

In Moscow Wednesday, Mr. Khrushchev 
implied to a group of American businessmen 
that the convoy incident on the autobahn 
Tuesday could have ended in nuclear war. 
And he indirectly served notice that future 
Western convoys on the autobahn will be 
held up unless they bow to what he termed 
established procedure. Which, of course, is 
a unilateral premise based on a blatant and 
illegal disregard for Western rights of access 
to and from West Berlin. 

While the Soviet delegation is in Wash- 
ington negotiating for the sale of American 
wheat, and threatening to call off the entire 
deal unless their stipulations for shipment 
of the wheat are met, we are literally being 
challenged in Berlin. Not only challenged, 
but threatened as well. 

Our responsibility to the civilized world 
requires that we negotiate on a diplomatic 
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basis with the Soviets, in a continuing effort 
to find formulas for preserving the peace of 
the world. 

Frankly, we were also one of those who 
were inclined to look favorably on the $250 
million wheat deal with the Soviets, as a 
practical way of reducing our wheat sur- 
pluses and at the same time improving our 
dollar balance in Europe. 

But, we do not have to do business with 
them, and under present conditions we 
should not. We don't like being bullied. 
We don't like being threatened. Every time 
our relations with the Soivets take a turn 
for the better, or the worse, we have the 
strangest feeling we are getting a Judas kiss 
from the man in the Kremlin. In other 
words, to use a modern, but trite expression, 
we are being had, 

Our present judgment is that in view of 
the complicated structure of our relations 
with the Soviets, in which it is difficult if 
not impossible to divorce the economic from 
the military, and in view of the belligerent 
attitude they are now showing, the wheat 
sale negotiations should be called off. 

Nor should they be resumed until such 
time as there is definite proof, of a perma- 
nent nature, of improved relations, 


Tito’s Brand of Communism Puts Yugo- 
slavia Ahead of Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 16, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, Yu- 
goslavia, while a relatively small nation, 
has played a very large part in the great 
post war power struggle. 

I believe that history will point to the 
independent nature of Yugoslavia and 
its assertion of this desire 


played a very significant role. 

In the hope that greater understand- 
ing will be brought to Yugoslavia and its 
relationship with the United States, un- 
der permission previously granted, I in- 
sert the informative article by Robert H. 
Estabrook that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

Trro’s BRAND oF COMMUNISM Purs Yuco- 
SLAVIA AHEAD OF NEIGHBORS 
(By Robert H. Estabrook) 

BeLarave.—To understand what independ- 
ent communism has come to mean in Yugo- 
slavia, the Western visitor really ought to 
travel first through Eastern Europe or the 
Soviet Union. 

Contrasts between conditions in Com- 
munist-bloc countries and the feverish activ- 
ity here are so great that they almost make 
Yugoslavia seem a citadel of free enterprise. 

It is not free in the Western sense, but it 
has rewards for individual initiative found 
in no other Communist country. Yugosla- 
via has developed a market economy with a 
supply demand price system and a wage 
range of individual incomes. 

Belgrade, until recently a Serbian small 
town, has begun to look like a capital. Even 
in the last 18 months its face has been 
changed by new skyscrapers, some of them 
with imaginative use of glass. An imposing 
array of government bulldings across the 
Sava River at Novi Beograd has touches of 
Brasilia, 
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Americans would find the layout of depart- 
ment stores and the display of goods famil- 
iar. There are even phonograph record de- 
partments—and some popular records have 
sold more than a million copies. 

Beigrade television carries commercials, 
including shots of workers puffing away on 
Yugoslav-made cigarettes. Socialized enter- 
prises pay for advertisement as a business ex- 
pense. 

The leading newspaper publishes substan- 
tial Western and world news along with Don- 
ald Duck and Mickey Mouse. It has several 
pages of classified and some institutional 
advertising. 

Most employees are paid basic salaries with 
additional increments for extra work of good 
quality. 

Workers receive a share of the profits based 
on increased productivity after funds have 
been set aside for reinvestment. Some en- 
terprises, after discussion with employees, 
also construct apartment buildings for 
worker housing. 

Farmers receive guaranteed minimum 
prices plus the benefit of any excess in mar- 
ket prices. Although 15 percent of the 
arable land is in collectives, collectivization 
has not been pushed. The new Constitution 
permits private ownership of up to about 25 
acres, but the average holding is 10 acres. 

In fact there are so many departures from 
typical Communist practice that one needs 
to remind himself that this is still a Com- 
munist country. Marxist theoreticians may 
worry about overreliance on incentives, but 
these continue for the simple reason that 
they work. 

Some of the appearance of prosperity, 
nevertheless, is superficial. One Western 
analyst notes that in Moscow people have 
money but few goods; here goods are plenti- 
ful but the populace is comparatively poor. 

The economy is expanding again and in- 
comes are rising slowly after a pullback last 
year because of overspending, but there also 
are inflationary tendencies. 

The average total real wage is about 23,000 
dinars a month, or $31. A doctor may earn 
60,000 dinars, and the manager of a large 
enterprise may get 200,000 or more. 

Unlike the ostensibly higher wages in some 
Communist bloc countries, these figures re- 
fiect true rates of exchange. Still, such in- 
comes hardly permit many luxuries even 
when the general price level is low. Some- 
how, though, people find money to buy cars 
and Belgrade has a genuine traffic problem. 

Behind the market economy and incentives 
the apparatus of Communist power remains 
in firm control. President Josip Broz Tito 
and his colleagues consider themselves at 
least as good Communists as those in the 
Kremlin. That was the root of the Yugo- 
Slay break with Moscow in 1948. 

In insisting on his own right to interpret 
Marx, Tito was the first revisionist. Nikita 
Khrushchev has now embraced Titoism. But 
despite the new Soviet-Yugoslav understand- 
ing and the fact that Tito sympathizes with 
many Soviet objectives, Western diplomats 
do not expect Yugoslavia’s nonalined posi- 
tion to change. 

In effect Tito has the best of both worlds. 
He has received help from both blocs with- 
Out entangling commitments to elther. Most 
Of Tugoslavia's trade, however, is with the 
West, and she ls eager to expand good rela- 
tions, Officials place much hope in continu- 
ation of the most-favyored-nation clause in 
American tariffs. 

Yugoslavia is not now a police state, al- 
though there are little incivilities to testify 
that the police are still present. But it is 
Not a Western-style democracy, either. 

Discussion and criticism are relatively free 
80 long as they are not regarded as endan- 
Bering the regime. But Milovan Djilas, Tito’s 
Onetime disciple and more recently his fore- 
Most critic, is still in jail (though there are 
Tumors that he may be released). 
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Yet restraints on the exercise of power 
exist. Tito and his high associates live like 
nabobs, but Yugoslavs say that as a national 
hero he is unique and that no one after him 
will have so much power because it will be 
split between Communist Party and govern- 
ment. Even Tito does not always get his 
way. 

One constant restraint is Yugoslavia’s fed- 
eral nature. It is composed of six constitu- 
ent Republics, each with its own jealousies. 
Decentralization is considered imperative. 

A practical illustration is the reconstruc- 
tion after the Skopje earthquake, in which 
details have been left to local Macedonian 
Officials. Some Western observers complain 
that there is not enough federal planning and 
that Skopje has become a disorganized fron- 
tier boomtown. 

Moreover, the worker councils established 
originally as educational devices to interest 
workers in productivity and profits have be- 
come a real force. In a showdown the party 
would win, but in many situations the coun- 
cils determine action. 

Finally, the five-chamber Yugoslav Par- 
liament is more than a mere rubberstamp, 
although members are elected on a single 
list. Unlike the Supreme Soviet which as- 
sembles occasionally to ratify actions al- 
ready taken, the Yugoslav body meets in pro- 
longed sessions. Expert committees advise 
the Government and actually influence pol- 
icy. 

The Yugoslav system, in short, is still 
evolving, and though it is within the frame- 
work of Communist theory the architects are 
more experimental than doctrinaire. This 
pragmatic effort to devise new forms can be 
an encouragement to other independent ap- 
proaches by Yugoslavia’s Communist bloc 
neighbors, 


Award to Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; November 13, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
next Monday will be a day in history. It 
will be the 80th birthday of the Honor- 
able CARL Vinson, a great son of Georgia, 
a great and towering son of the United 
States. 

Hubert F. Lee, for 34 years editor of 
Dixie Business, published at Decatur, 
Ga., has beaten the gun by declaring our 
beloved colleague the Man of the Year 
1964. The editorial staff of the Dixie 
Business magazine has made a Great 
American Award since 1955, when Dr. 
Charles F. Kettering was so designated. 
In 1962 the award went to Lt. Col. John 
H. Glenn, Jr. 

The following announcement has just 
been made by Editor Lee: 

Bernard M. Baruch and Representative 
Cart Vinson have been named “A Great 
American” for 1963 and 1964, respectively, 
by the editors of Dixie Business magazine. 

Mr. VrNson is announced a year in ad- 
vance as he will have served a half-century 
of “distinguished public service” in the Con- 
gress in 1964. 

Mr. Baruch, in a letter, wrote Lee: 

“Thank you so much for the honor you 
bestow upon me by naming me the ‘Great 
American’ for 1963. As I look over the list 
I feel very pleased indeed, particularly to be 
between two such fine men as Colonel Glenn 
and CARL VINSON. VINSON has been a won- 
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derful American, especially in the last try- 
5 years.” 


To all of which Cart Vinson’s col- 
5 the House will join in a chorus 


VFW Supports Strong U.S. Anti-Commu- 
nist Policy in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important decisions of the 
postwar period has been President 
Kennedy’s determination to meet the 
challenge of Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam. This courageous policy 
has blocked carefully laid Communist 
plans for the takeover of South Vietnam 
as a necessary steppingstone for further 
Communist aggression through all of 
southeast Asia. 

The decision to stand fast against 
Communist expansion and subversion in 
South Vietnam is based upon the recog- 
nition of the crucially important stra- 
tegic role of that war-torn country. 

A more widespread appreciation of 
South Vietnam’s strategic importance 
would, in this country and elsewhere in 
the free world, go far toward answering 
questions as to why the United States 
has faced up to the challenge of Com- 
munist aggression there. 

Consequently, it was with real satisfac- 
tion that I noted the article “South 
Vietnam— The Strategic Hinge” in the 
September 1963 issue of the VFW Ameri- 
can Security Reporter. This article, by 
Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired, director, VFW national 
security and foreign affairs, and a dis- 
tinguished and outstanding officer, is an 
accurate and thoroughly understandable 
analysis of why, from the standpoint of 
free world survival, South Vietnam must 
ho defended against Communist aggres- 

on. 

The VFW American Security, as Mem- 
bers of this House are aware, is published 
monthly by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, under the 
supervision of Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo, 
national commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Incidentally, 
as a longtime member of the VFW, I 
would like to point out that Commander 
Lombardo is a member of the depart- 
ment of New York and previously served 
as department commander. 

Joe, as he is affectionately known to 
his many friends throughout the coun- 
try is recognized as a student of Com- 
munist objectives and techniques. His 
speeches and press statements on these 
matters reflect his research and personal 
on-the-spot observations of Communist 
aggression. 

I believe that this article, “South 
Vietnam—The Strategic Hinge” will 
make an important contribution to a bet- 
ter understanding of why our Nation 
is correct in pursuing a policy of support- 
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ing the Vietnamese Government in its 
war against Communist on, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this article from the VFW Ameri- 
can Security Reporter. 
SOUTH VIETNAM—THE STRATEGIC HINGE 

(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 

retired, director, national security and for- 

eign affairs, VFW) 

Communist strategists picked their target 
well when they launched their attack against 
South Vietnam. That country occupies one 
of the most important strategic positions in 
the protracted conflict which freedom is wag- 
ing for survival. South Vietnam's critically 
strategic role is based on several factors: 

The outer defense line of the United States 
in Pacific Asia now extends from its northern 
anchor in South Korea, southward to Oki- 
nawa, Taiwan, the western Philippines, and 
then to South Vietnam, which is the south- 
ern anchor of the line. Thus, a Red takeover 
of South Vietnam would, strategically, leave 
the southern fiank of our outer defense line 
in the Pacific Basin “in the air,” thus expos- 
ing the Philippines, Taiwan, and, eventually, 
Okinawa and Korea, to increasing pressure 
from the south. 

Should this outer defense line in the west- 
ern Pacific be flanked, it would mean that 
our “retaining wall,” against a Communist 
breakout from the mainland into the fring- 
ing islands of Pacific Asia would be destroyed. 
If this line is broken, there is no fallback 
position short of Guam and Hawaii. 

In addition to being the southern anchor 
of our outer defense line in the western Pa- 
cific, South Vietnam is a strategic key to 
continued Communist conquest of the south- 
east Asian peninsula. South Vietnam, in 
anti-Communist hands, prevents the flow of 
Communist power southward from Red North 
Vietnam along the Pacific rim of the south- 
east Asian peninsula. Consequently, as long 
as South Vietnam is controlled by a govern- 
ment friendly to the United States, the Red 
strategists are largely blocked from linking 
up mainland communism with the vast net- 
work of islands, which, in turn, stretch east- 
ward from the southeast Asian peninsula. 

Thus, South Vietnam on the southeast ex- 
tremity of the peninsula would constitute, 
if in the Red orbit, the “strategic hinge,” 
linking the southern Pacific Islands to Red 
land power, thrusting outward from Eurasia. 
These islands of the southern Pacific are, in 
the strategic sense, closely placed stepping- 
stones which, if in Red hands, would carry 
communism step by step toward Australia. 

There is abundant evidence that commu- 
nism long ago set its sights on Indonesia and 
the neighboring islands. Also, if the south- 
ern arch of islands, extending thousands of 
miles seaward from the southeast Asian 
peninsula, were in Red hands, it would, in 
time of war, present a serious obstacle to 
United States access to Singapore, to the 
Straits of Malacca, entrance to the Indian 
Ocean and the approaches to India from the 
Pacific. In this context, the Red bandit war 
in South Vietnam involves far more than 
simply the control—as important as it is—of 
South Vietnam. This is because South Viet- 
nam is a key to the larger strategic issue of 
control of southeast Asia, the island ap- 
proaches to Australia, and access to Singa- 
pore as well as the waters of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Within the strategic framework of the 
southeast Asian peninsula Communist em- 
phasis upon South Vietnam is equally un- 
derstandable. If the Reds can control South 
Vietnam, the position of neighboring Cam- 
bodia, already joined with Red China in a 
pact pledging Cambodian support of Tai- 
wan's return to Red China, will openly be 
that of a Red puppet government. With Red 
control of this central and eastern tier of 
peninsular countries—Laos, North Vietnam, 
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Cambodia, and South Vietnam—Thalland’s 
entire western frontier would be opened to 
Red infiltration, subversion and even attack. 
In such a predicament only a major U.S. 
military commitment could preserve Thai- 
land from determined Red aggression. Bur- 
ma and Malaya, under such circumstances 
would be in dire jeopardy. 

Thus, the long land road to Singapore 
would be under heavy pressure. Also, India 
already threatened by renewed Red invasion 
from the north, would be further endangered 
by Red control of the ‘southeastern Asian 
peninsula, India’s eastern land flank. 

All of which illustrates that Communist 
control of South Vietnam would set up a 
chain reaction of disaster for the forces of 
freedom. 

But the importance of South Vietnam has 
psychological, as well as strategic meaning. 
South Vietnam is, in the eyes of the Krem- 
lin, as well as Red China, a clear-cut exam- 
ple of what Khrushchev calls a “war of 
liberation,” This is communism's terminol- 
ogy for wars of aggression through guerrilla 
action and subversion. In a very real sense, 
communism is using South Vietnam as a 
testing block of U.S. determination to op- 
pose Communist wars of liberation. If 
the United States does not stand up reso- 
Tutely in South Vietnam, utilizing whatever 
military forces and economic assistance is re- 
quired to whip communism in this test, then 
the Red strategists will conclude logically, 
from their standpoint, that Red aggression 
by such means will not be opposed elsewhere. 
Thus, the Red aggression now pressing so 
cruelly against the pro-U.S. forces in South 
Vietnam, will be duplicated and unleashed in 
other non-Communist areas throughout the 
world. Again, the broad implications of 
what may appear to be a highly localized ac- 
tion, gives that action strategic importance 
of truly global scope. 

The wisdom of committing U.S. power, eco- 
nomic and military, to resist Red aggression 
in South Vietnam should be obyious to all 
with even a casual understanding of the 
high stakes involved. But, this decision 
to resist must be matched with a major will 
to presevere. Like in so many instances 
where Red aggression clashes with freedom, 
the battle is also one of opposing wills. 

Communism uses every type of military 
effort to advance its forces as well as every 
kind of propaganda to undermine the deter- 
mination of the United States to continue its 
war through to victory over the Red aggres- 
sion. These are the weapons, military and 
propaganda, which communism is now utl- 
lizing in South Vietnam. 


Kennedy Administration Assures High 
Coffee Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day the House considered the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement Act of 1963, 
which, in my opinion, will result in high- 
er coffee prices for the American house- 
wife, in the guise of helping the economy 
of Latin America. Actually, the poor, 
coffeepicking peasant will not get any 
richer but the rich coffee grower will be- 
come even richer. 

The enlightening editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wall Street Journal of 
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November 3 expresses concern for the 
American housewife. I wish the Presi- 
dent of the United States would also be 
concerned. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 5, 1963] 
How To PROTECT THE CONSUMER 

Sometimes the Government seems to have 
rather peculiar ideas about protecting the 
consumer. The International Coffee Agree- 
ment is a case in point. 

Congress will soon vote on legislation set- 
ting up machinery for running the pact, 
which the Senate ratified 6 months ago. 
It would establish annual coffee export quo- 
tas for producing countries, and a good many 
lawmakers fear the result will be to raise 
US. consumer prices instead of stabilizing 
them, 

There is so much concern, Indeed, that 
President Kennedy sent what was intended 
as a reassuring letter to Chairman MILLS of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. The 
administration, he wrote, proposes to pro- 
tect fully the interest of the American con- 
sumer.” He describes "saf in the 
agreement's system of balloting. Producer 
and consumer parties to the pact each have 
1,000 votes; as the world's largest coffee 
consumer, the United States has 400. 

Those 400 votes, plus those of any other 
single consuming country,” the letter says, 
“are sufficient to insure that export quotas 
will not be set below the level of estimated 
demand.” In other words, no price-raising 
artificial shortages. 

That's all very nice, though the explana- 
tion underscores what a clumsy rigmarole 
it all is. And there can't be much reassur- 
ance in any such scheme, which may well 
stimulate eyen more overproduction instead 
of encouraging economic diversification in 
Latin America. 

Even though coffee is in surplus, a major 
aim of the pact, as Mr. Kennedy’s letter it- 
self concedes, is to bring about “a beneficial 
and progressive increase in the coffee earn- 
ings” of producing countries. That certain- 
ly sounds like an invitation to higher prices. 

We don't think consumers need this kind 
of help. In this and other cases, what they 
need is not protection from the market but 
from Government filings at market rigging. 


On Smothering Military Initiative With 
Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 24, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on a re- 
cent occasion I had opportunity to ob- 
serve the proliferation of forms and 
paperwork which plagues the operating 
forces of our military services, Verily, 
a substantial fraction of the Pentagon's 
budget must go to buy paper for useless 
reports from the field which nobody 
reads. It recalled to me a letter written 
by the Duke of Wellington in 1810 to the 
Secretary of State for War in London. 
At the time Wellington was in the field 
attempting to pursue and subdue diverse 
of his Majesty’s enemies. Apparently 
the Secretary was attempting to pursue 
and subdue the Iron Duke with paper. 
The letter is as follows: 


1963 


My Loro: If I attempted to answer the 
mass of futile correspondence that surrounds 
me, I should be debarred from all serious 
business of campaigning. 

I must remind your Lordship for the last 
time, that as long as I retain an independent 
Position I shall see that no officer under my 
command is debarred, by attending to the 
futile driveling of mere quill-driving in your 
Lordship’s office, from attending to his first 
duty—which is, and always has been, so to 
train the private men under his command 
that they may, without question, beat any 
force opposed to them in the field. 

I am, my Lord, your obdient servant, 

WELLINGTON. 


Even the White House Tours Are Rigged 
Along the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr, ASHBROOK. -Mr. Speaker, it is 
amazing to see the pettiness and partisan 
Spite of this administration. Never has 
this been brought home more demon- 
strably than in an incident which hap- 
pened this morning. As everyone knows, 
& limited White House tour is available 
On a reservation basis for constituents of 
Congressmen. Reservations can be made 
30 days in advance for this special tour. 

It is now obvious that the White House 
has a blacklist of Congressmen who will 
hot be favored with constituent tours. 
For the past 3 days, my colleague, the 
gentleman from Indiana, Representative 
Donatp C. Bruce, has made calls at 10 
a.m. in the morning, right on the button, 
for reservations a full 30 days ahead, the 
Maximum. In each instance he has been 
turned down. He told me of his prob- 
lems this morning at 10:18 a.m. and 
I said, “Don, they’re lying to you and we 
Drove it. W only need tobitabody ine 
Can prove it. We only need to bait the 
trap.” Less than 10 minutes after the 
gentleman from Indiana, Representative 
Brucr’s request was turned down, three 
nonexistent people were granted this 
tour on December 14, the same date re- 
Quested by the gentleman from Indiana, 
Representative Bruce, simply by giving 

name of a liberal Democratic con- 


Mr. Speaker, I do not care about be- 
on a Kennedy blacklist. I would not 
Want to have his support in 1964. This 
is not the point. It is a good indication 
just how this bunch operates. Deceit, 
favoritism, and blacklisting are the order 
of the day. It is not a question of 
Whether the gentleman from Indiana, 
Representative Bruce and myself would 
to make this tour. It is not even a 
Question of whether or not we support 
the President. The White House is 
Owned by the American taxpayers, not 
Kennedys. This means that it is 
Owned by our constitutents whether they 
Democrat or Republican and it is 
typical of the shabby abuse of power 
t we see along the New Frontier when 
the office of the President is used in such 
an arbitrary and dishonest manner. 
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GROW: Grassroots Organization of 
Women—A GOP Blueprint for 
Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Elly M. Peterson, recently appointed as- 
sistant chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and director of wom- 
en's activities, spoke today at a luncheon 
in Concord, N.H., in my district. I am 
pleased that her first official appearance 
since her appointment was in the Granite 
State and my district. Mrs. Peterson 
was the featured speaker at a “Win With 
Women Power“ luncheon sponsored by 
the New Hampshire Republican Wom- 
en’s Division under the leadership of New 
Hampshire chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, Mrs. Rose Boivard. 

National interest is focusing on New 
Hampshire, where the first in the Na- 
tion’s presidential primaries will be held 
next March. Mrs. Peterson’s thoughtful 
and forceful remarks are evidence of the 
fact that the Republican Party is on the 
move at all levels. Believing as we all 
do in the importance of the two-party 
system, with good, vigorous campaign- 
ing at all levels to develop the issues of 
the day, I thought my colleagues would 
be interested in Mrs, Peterson’s remarks, 
which follow: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY Mrs. ELLY M. PETERSON, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, WOMEN'S DIVISION, 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, BEFORE 
LUNCHEON SPONSORED BY WOMEN’S DIVI- 
SION, New HAMPSHIRE REPUBLICAN STATE 
COMMITTEE, New HAmMpsHime, HIGHWAY 
Hore., Concorb, N.H. 

It is a great pleasure for me to bring you 
the tidings of victory for the Republican 
Party as evidenced in the results of the re- 
cent November elections around the country. 
The results of the election should give you 
great encouragement and assurance of a Re- 
publican victory in 1964. We know full well 
that victory is never easily won—victories 
represent tireless effort and complete dedi- 
cation—working and pulling together to win. 

MICHIGAN EXAMPLE 

Let me review for you, a moment, the near 
demise of the Republican Party in the State 
of Michigan. In 1947, a Democrat Governor 
was elected with the help of the UAW-CIO. 
At that time a blueprint for action was is- 
sued by the UAW-CIO in which they told 
of their plans, using Democrat Williams, to 
take over the political machinery of the 
State. 

In 1950-52 we saw further Democrat vic- 
tories but the tragic part of the victory was 
that the Republicans continued to talk about 
organization—and do nothing. The Repub- 
licans talked about year-round staffs and 
year-round work—and did nothing. The 
Republicans talked about widening the base 
of their fundraising and party participa- 
tion, and did nothing. And it was not until 
10 years had passed and Republicans had 
lost every seat in the executive branch of 
government, including the boards of con- 
trols of all our colleges—and almost our en- 
tire majorities in the legislature that the 
Republicans awoke that something had to 
be done. 

It isn’t easy to come back after you have 
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allowed the opposition 10 years to bulld— 
for they built as we talked about building— 
they took their positive areas first, and in 
10 years we allowed them to move out of 
the cities, which held their strength, into 
our rural areas where in many instances 
there were never any Democrat tickets, and 
we watched the growth of Democrats in 
county courthouses, in county precinct or- 
ganizations, all across the State. 

And so when realization finally came to 
the party that if they did not build year- 
round organizations they could not win— 
the road upward was long and hard and 
winding, and after 7 years of blood, sweat, 
and tears, or I should say blood, sweat, and 
volunteers, we in Michigan still do not con- 
trol the administrative board of the execu- 
tive branch, or the Supreme Court (and we 
painfully realize this every time a partisan 
decision can be handed down). 


DON'T DELAY NEW HAMPSHIRE 


And so the message I bring to New Hamp- 
shire is simply this: Don’t delay—don’t put 
off what needs to be done thinking that 
someday someone somehow will take care of 
you, that organization isn’t really needed 
that precinct work isn't really necessary, 
that somehow people will realize the failures 
of the Kennedy administration and act ac- 
cordingly. 

For the cold, hard truth is: My friends, 
they won't. 

And yet you have something going for you 
in New Hampshire—just as Republicans have 
all over the Nation—and that is anxiety or 
maybe you would call it lack of confidence 
or maybe you would call it this: People are 
just plain scared at the programs and the 
lack of plans and the broken promises of 
the Kennedy brothers. 

Let's just think about this for a moment: 
Now, I am an ordinary, run-of-the-mill 
American housewife and if you were to ask 
me about the flow of gold or the Common 
Market, I could give you perhaps some 
canned words and music I have read, but 
frankly, I don't completely understand the 
ramifications of this kind of A 

But I do understand this; I understand 
that unemployment is not what the Kennedy 
brothers promised us that fall of 1960. 

I understand that the cost of Government 
is going up, up, up to almost astronomical 
proportions, and that the savings effected by 
President Eisenhower over 8 years were wiped 
out within a matter of months. 

I understand that the deficit goes on and 
on—that budgets are never balanced, and 
that sooner or later someone is going to have 
to pay. And I understand that as mothers 
and fathers, we are saddling our children 
and their children with our debts, 

BROKEN PROMISES 

I am just an run-of-the-mill 
businesswoman who couldn't describe for you 
the ins and outs of the Montary Fund but 
can, in minute detail, describe the feelings 
abroad today about the broken promises of 
the Kennedy administration and I can de- 
scribe the feelings of southerners whose re- 
gard for the Kennedy boys approaches com- 
plete frustration. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


We can sit together today and remember 
that the Berlin wall has been built during 
this period when the Kennedy boys had 
planned to stop the advance of Communism. 
We can remember that on September 12, 
1960, he said within 3 years he would wipe 
out communism in this hemisphere and we 
can recall, with shame for our Nation, the 
Bay of Pigs, and see the growth of Castro- 
ism as it takes over not all of Cuba and 
its people, but spreads outward to other 
Latin American countries. 

We citizens—not just Republicans—but 
all citizens—can remember the downgrading 
of our national prestige, by the Democrat 
speakers during the fall of 1960 and we can 
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view now with discouragement and frus- 
tration the complete lack of faith the Asian 
people have with us after Vietnam and Laos, 
and the fumbling efforts of our aid program. 

And we read with added feeling of shame 
about the new government of Peru wanting 
to buy hand tools for their people to use— 
and our Government so big, so bogged down 
with redtape offering instead to send bull- 
dozers and heavy road equipment. 

Yes, most of us are just plain everyday 
Americans, but we are concerned for our 
country, and we are concerned for the world 
and we are concerned for our future and that 
of our children. 

The question is, however: What are we 
going to do about it? 


ACTION 


We have our greatest chance to strike 
against the cancer of growing government 
interference and dependence on bigger gov- 
ernment during the 1964 elections, we have 
a chance to quit picking at the symptoms 
and effect once and for all—a cure. 

If—and this is the greatest hazard of all, 
the greatest barrier, the mightiest wall. 

For the if stands between the Republican 
Party and accomplishment. 

And the if depends upon each one of you 
as individuals and working together. 

In 1960 after the loss of the Presidency by 
only 112,803 votes, a committee was formed 
by the Republican National Committee to 
investigate the loss, and it was determined 
that our greatest loss and the cause of our 
failure was simply because we had failed to 
reach out for new people. 

On March 9, 1963, a National Republican 
Women's Committee on Special Activities, 
composed of Republican women Members 
of the Congress as an advisory committee, 
the women officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Republican National 
Committee as a steering committee, and 14 
Republican women leaders from all parts of 
the country who are especially knowledge- 
able and experienced in political activities 
who form a planning committee, met in 
Washington, D.C, 

GROW 

The purpose of this committee is to reach 
out to the 22% million women who failed 
to vote in 1960, to welcome them into the 
Republican Party and its activities, to per- 
suade them (and the thousands of the other 
women who are now independents or dis- 
enchanted Democrats) to register Republi- 
can, vote Republican and, in turn, reach out 
to their friends with a cordial invitation to 
join in our victory drive. This is our 
GROW program—Grass Roots Organization 
of Women. 

Somewhere, sometime, someone reached 
out to you and asked you to join our Repub- 
lican ranks. Do you remember who it was— 
and when? Was it a relative, a friend, a 
candidate's wife? Was it in person, by 
phone, by mail? Most of us are not self- 
starters when it comes to volunteering for 
a job—big or small. Long ago, or maybe 
just recently, someone asked you to help 
with a job they had undertaken—and then 
you had an investment of time, talent and 
a little cash in the Republican cause. With 
the investment, you watched the result of 
your work and did not have to be reminded 
to vote. Have you tapped anyone on the 
shoulder recently and asked her to help 
you? Was it this week, this month, today? 
All around you are women still belonging 
to the honorary association of bystanders 
because they have not been asked to join 
the Republican Party. 

Ask them now. 


You hear your neighbors complaining 


about the way their country is being run. 
Did they vote in 1960? If they did not, the 
mere fact that they looked the other way 
actually affected the outcome of the election. 
If they voted Republican, did they bring a 
friend in to do the same? 
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THERMOMETER OR THERMOSTAT 


There are really two kinds of people in 
America—or in the world. Some are like 
thermometers, merely registering the fact 
that the climate is not perfect, that it is too 
hot, or too cold. Others, and they are the 
ones who bring us the victory we must have, 
are like thermostats. They note that some- 
thing is wrong and immediately set about 
doing something about it. Are you a ther- 
mometer or a thermostat? 

It is up to you to reach into every precinct 
in every county in New Hampshire, to find 
the neighbors who need to be told how vital 
it is for them to join our vast chain of Re- 
publican workers. Time is g short. 
It is never too early to make another friend. 

Let's not have any if in our campaign 
in 1964. Let's have a victory because we did 
our very best every minute to bring in every 
possible vote. Election night is a great 
thrill, but it is what we did in between elec- 
tions that pays off. 

The GROW program is for the inbe- 
tween—from this day until November 3, 
1964. Reach out for new voters, new volun- 
teers, additional leadership, new prospective 
candidates. Invite them to your meetings, 
to join your clubs, to help in headquarters. 
Get them to invest their time, their money, 
their talents in Republican political partici- 
pation. It will be the best investment you 
ever made. 

Today more than ever before Republicans 
have a cause. We have a crusade to carry 
forth, but we must bear in mind that we 
should not—must not—lose the war in the 
heat of winning a battle. We Republicans 
should affirm—and reaffirm—our faith in our 
own dynamic principles of free enterprise, of 
less Government intervention, of Govern- 
ment closer to the people. 

And quit doing battle with each other, If 
I were to bring forth two words we need 
to engrave on our hearts and on our minds it 
would be these two—unity and amity. 

For you have learned in New Hampshire, 
and we have learned in other States, we can- 
not win as a divided party, and I say to you 
that any candidate—any candidate—the Re- 
publicans choose on their ticket at the presi- 
dential or at the State level will be better 
for you personally and for your family, for 
your State and for your Nation than the 
Kennedy dynasty. 

And I would say to you—go into your pri- 
mary for the man of your choice and talk to 
your friends and your neighbors, but be big 
enough if you happen to lose, to Join together 
in the common cause we have to return State 
government and National Government to a 
position of strength and of dignity. 

And so there is but one conclusion we can 
reach: 

What will you do to contribute toward 
total victory in 1964? 

Will you decide that attendance at Repub- 
lican meetings is all you can contribute? 

Wil you feel that if you send a check you 
have contributed your all? 

Do you believe that if you vote you wili 
have done your part? 

or— 


Do you feel so deeply about the future 
of your country that you are willing to make 
an extra sacrifice of your time, your energy, 
your devotion to do what must be done be- 
fore 1964? 

Will you agree that you can give time to 
the organization of your precinct, or your 
ward, to the recruitment of friends and 
neighbors, and yes, your relatives, and 
pledge yourself to decide that 1964 is our 
year, and that you want to be a part of it? 

I would like to offer what might be an 
appropriate guilding slogan for New Hamp- 
shire Republican women in the months 
ahead: If not me, who: if not now, when? 
To repeat, if not you, who? If Republican 
women—able, civic minded, intelligent, 
aware of the state of the Nation don't take 
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the time and the effort to lead this great 
crusade, then who will? 

And if you don’t do it now, when—when 
do you think you may be given another 
chance? 


Remarks of Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, George Marshall Memorial 
Dinner, Washington, D.C., October 23, 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orD an outstanding address by the dis- 
tinguished Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, at the George Marshall memorial 
dinner in Washington, D.C., on October 
23, 1963. 

At this event, which was sponsored by 
the Association of the U.S. Army, Vice 


President Jounson spoke inspiringly of 


the magnificent contribution which Gen. 
George Marshall made to the security of 
the United States and to the cause of 
human freedom. * 

The Vice President's remarks follow: 
REMARKS oF VICE PRESIDENT LYNDON B. 

JOHNSON, AT THE GEORGE MARSHALL MEMO- 

RIAL DINNER, WASHINGTON, D.C., OCTOBER 

23, 1963 

On this occasion, honoring the great man 
we do, the temptation is very strong to 
eulogize and memorialize. For all of us 
who knew him, whether as soldier or states- 
man, or friend, our memories carry the 
strongest sense of respect and awe for dne 
of the most exceptional Americans of our 
history: Catlett Marshall. 

In the context of eulogy, we could review 
his remarkable career, dwell upon the high 
trusts which he held, and pay just tribute 
to the success of the enterprises he led and 
the programs he initiated in support of the 
cause of freedom. 

But to speak of George Marshall in the 
past tense would be an injustice to this 
occasion—and to these times. Out of the 
historic years of the middle 20th century. 
other men may have written their names on 
the record of history with a more flamboyant 
hand. But as that record comes into truer 
perspective, the name and record of George 
Marshall stands forth in bolder relief as a 
continuing influence upon our times, 

As soldier, he guided the forces of free- 
dom to victory in the first global war. AS 
statesman, he set in motion new forces of 
freedom to make that first global war also 
the last such conflict. 

Today the harvest is ripening in the 
fields which were sown by this unselfish and 
dedicated man, and there are lessons for us 
to apply—lessons from both the work he 
pursued and the spirit of character he ex- 
emplified. 

A LIVING LESSON 

In pursuit of the victory in World War I. 
George Marshall offered his countrymen & 
living lesson of the necessity for confidence, 
for perseverence, for courage. He helped to 
teach us an indelible lesson about the neces- 
sity for allies and the equally imperative 
necessity for unity within a free alliance. 
Likewise, in his direction of our strategies, 
he taught much that is invaluable about 
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keeping first things first, fixing upon our 
Objectives and pursuing them steadfastly 
without distraction, division, or diversion. 

As statesman, George Marshall, again im- 
bued our national policies and purposes with 
these same concepts. While he will never 
be forgotten as a soldier, history will surely 
honor him more highly for helping his 
countrymen to understand that the victories 
Of peace are to be won by those nations 
which pursue their objectives in a straight 
line of dedicated purpose—without distrac- 
tions, divisions, or diversion. 

Two decades ago, on the very eve of our 
greatest national danger, George Marshall 
took command of an Army equipped with 
broomsticks. No general could have had 
much confidence in that Army's readiness. 
But George Marshall did have confidence in 
the American people—and in their political 
systems. On the foundation of that confi- 
dence, he persevered without despair, with- 
Out deriding the system or its leaders, with- 
Out doubting the people. Through the dark 
days of too little, too late days many of 
us still remember so vividly from the South- 
west Paciflo—his unwavering confidence in- 
Spired in his countrymen the confidence 
indispensable for a great and successful na- 
tional effort. 

Only a few years later, 16 years ago now, 
Civilian George Marshall as Secretary of 
State saw the nations which had been lib- 
erated at such sacrifice from one aggression 
lying prostrate before a new 5 

Europe's harvest had failed. France was 
free—but without food. England was 
Bafe—but without coal for heat. Italy was 
lUberated—but a Communist coalition was 
Within 10 percent of occupying control of 
the Govermment. Greece saw guerrillas 
advancing across the countryside to within 
20 miles of Athens. -Turkey was resisting 
Communist. claims to vital Provinces. 

Only 3 years after the end of the war, 
that great victory seemed destined to be 
Made hollow—the sacrifices to have been in 
Vain, 

THAT DECISIVE MOMENT 


George Marshall knew how desperately 
men everywhere wanted peace. At that de- 
Cisive moment, he instilled into our policy 
the simple but powerful proposition that 
those who want peace must be strong 
enough to keep peace. On that proposition, 
America has stood ever since—and stands 
tonight. 

In Greece and Turkey, in Western Europe 
and southeastern Asia, we as a nation have 
held steadfastly to a straight-line purpose of 
building strength—military, economic and 
Political. Because we have built it, because 
Other freemen have joined with us in main- 
taining it, because together we have dem- 
Onstrated our willingness to use it, we are 
today realizing exactly the results George 
Marshall foresaw. 

We have negotiated and ratified the test 
ban treaty because we are strong, not be- 
Cause we are weak. We are encountering and 
exploring other opportunities for other nego- 
tiations and other agreements because our 
adversaries learned beyond all doubt 1 year 
ago in Cuba that we not only have the 
Strength to meet aggression but we have the 
will to use that strength against any who 
Would breach the peace in our hemisphere— 
Or in the world. 

George Marshall is gone. The great armies 
he commanded haye been disbanded. The 
reat plan which bore his name has long 
Since ended. But his influence continues to 
Shake the world in which we live tonight. 

As his works live on, so the spirit of his 
Character should also live on in our lives 
today. Few men of our times have made so 
Breat or so indelible an imprint of character 
as did George Marshall. Had he been a sel- 
fish or self-centered man, had he been a 
Partisan, had he been less respectful of the 
institutions of our system or less confident 
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of the capacity of our people, the history we 
recount tonight might be very different than 
it is. 

Once, when he was asked about his politics, 
George Marshall, replied “My father was a 
Democrat, my mother was a Republican—I 
am an Episcopalian.” 

Such an answer seems inconsistent in this 
era when partisanship is so exalted by many 
as the first duty of citizenship. But a more 
partisan, more self-seeking man could not 
have accomplished for freedom and for 
America what George Marshall accomplished. 

A FREE AND FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 

The lesson of this example applies to us 
all. Over the past quarter century, our sys- 
tem and our people have been challenged 
as never before. We have been challenged 
to meet new opportunities and new respon- 
sibilities by new means and methods, new 
policies and purposes, We have succeeded in 
our response because our system, our in- 
stitutions and our traditions have been free 
of dogma and have permitted us to exercise 
the genius of innovation and inventions un- 
der a free and flexible system. 

Today we have reached a point of new 
responsibility of new opportunity. We can- 
not know fully the forces responsible for the 
evidences of change within the system of 
communism. We relaize the objective of that 
system for world domination has not 
changed—and will not change. We do not 
Tealistically expect the character of com- 
munism to be negotiated away by the repre- 
sentatives of communism who come to the 
conference table. 

But we must and we shall hold stead- 
fastly to the character and objectives of our 
own society. We shall not reject realistic 
opportunities that arise to relax tensions 
and promote honorable peace. We can know 
and believe that in a world which wants 
peace, the most telling pressure we can exert 
upon the Communist system will be a con- 
tinulng pressure for peace. Peace and free- 
dom are the points of our offensive. The 
free world has the offensive for peace today— 
and we shall keep It. 

We shall keep it by maintaining both the 
strength of our arms and the initiative of 
our diplomacy—meeting new challenges as 
new opportunities. As citizens, let us fill our 
roles by exemplifying in our citizenship those 
qualities of George Marshall—confidence, 
perseverance, courage, and unselfishness. 


Legislation To Promote Greater Safety in 
River Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 16, 1962, I introduced, by re- 
quest, a bill to promote greater safety in 
river transportation by requiring the 
inspection and certification by the Coast 
Guard of diesel-powered towboats, and 
licensing of certain personnel. 

The bill was an outgrowth of a long 
series of exchanges of correspondence 
which I engaged in with members of the 
legislative committee of Local 28, In- 
ternational Organization of Masters, 
Mates & Pilots, AFL-CIO, of St. Louis. 
I became convinced safety legislation 
was required. 

Following the introduction of my bill, 
which was H.R. 9700, in the 87th Con- 
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gress—H.R. 942 in the 88th Congress— 
the Coast Guard asked for an opportu- 
nity to complete its own investigation of 
the need for this legislation before any 
action was taken on it. 

Mr. Speaker, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has now sent to the House a draft 
of a proposed bill to close the safety 
loopholes at which my bill was directed, 
and I have therefore introduced the 
new bill today as H.R. 9130. It is, I un- 
derstand, an even broader bill in some 
respects than my original proposal, and 
is based on a Coast Guard study which 
revealed in general that operation of 
diesel-powered towing vessels involves as 
great a hazard as operation of those 
propelled by steam and should therefore 
be subject to similar Coast Guard safety 
standards. 

MANY ACCIDENTS COULD HAVE BEEN AVOIDED 


When I introduced the original bill 
on January 16, 1962, I expressed the 
hope that it would serve as the vehicle 
for obtaining a full review by the execu- 
tive agencies and the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries of this whole 
question of safety in river transporta- 
tion. Many of the vessels, which are 
not subject to periodic safety inspection, 
are manned by personnel not licensed 
or otherwise shown to be qualified for 
the tasks they are performing. 

For instance, while the number of 
towing vessels has increased 20 percent 
in the past 10 years, the number of 
casualties has increased by 120 percent, 
to an average of 559 casualties per year. 
A large percentage of these casualties 
occurred on uninspected towing vessels, 
and it is the opinion of the Treasury 
Department that many of these were of 
a kind which could haye been avoided 
or minimized if well-qualified personnel 
were aboard. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the importance 
of this matter to the river transportation 
industry and its employees, I am here- 
with placing in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, under unanimous 
consent, the text of the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Speaker 
transmitting the draft of the bill which 
I have now introduced. 

Following that, I am also inserting 
the Treasury Department's report on my 
original bill, H.R. 942. After the inter- 
ested groups have had a chance to study 
the new bill carefully, I shall ask for 
hearings in the committee so that we 
can proceed to solve a serious safety 
problem in river transportation. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT REQUEST FOR 
| LEGISLATION 

The text of the letter to the Speaker 
is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Speaker: There is submitted 
herewith a draft of a proposed bill to 
require the inspection of certain towing ves- 
sels. 


The purpose of the proposed legislation Is 
to bring towing vessels propelled by means 
other than steam under inspection by the 
Coast Guard. 

Section 4427 of the Revised Statutes (46 
U.S.C. 405) presently requires the Inspection 
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of “every tugboat, towing boat, and freight 
boat.” This section is part of an exten- 
sive statutory pattern to insure high stand- 
ards of safety on merchant vessels through 
regulation and inspection by the Coast 
Guard. Although phrased in broad terms, 
section 4427 has been interpreted by the 
courts as applying only to vessels propelled 
by steam. As a result, motor propelled tow- 
ing vessels are not presently subject to in- 
spection unless they are seagoing vessels of 
over 300 gross tons. 

The anomaly whereby steam towing ves- 
sels are subject to inspection and motor tow- 
ing vessels performing practically identical 
services are not has long been recognized. 
This anomaly has becoming increasingly ap- 
parent with the increasing dominance of the 
diesel towing vessel as compared to the steam 
towing vessel. At the present time, steam 
tugs have been almost completely super- 
seded by diesel towboats; figures show that 
in 1962 there were 5,016 diesel tugs in opera- 
tion compared to 84 propelled by steam. 

The present interpretation of section 4427 
of the Revised Statutes results in another 
inconsistency in that barges or self-propelled 
tank veseels carrying hazardous liquid car- 
goes on inland waters must be inspected and 
meet Coast Guard safety 1 mo- 
tor propelled tugs towing such barges are 
not required to be inspected. Considering 
the ever increasing traffic in dangerous liq- 
uid cargoes and the fact that collision is a 
major source of marine casualties, an ob- 
vious potential hazard is involved in per- 
mitting such cargoes to be towed by ves- 
sels which at present are neither subject to 
the requirements for safety inspection nor 
subject to the licensing and certificating of 
their personnel. 

During 1962 the Coast Guard made a com- 
prehensive study of towing vessel operations. 
The study showed that of 5,100 vessels docu- 
mented for towing service only 103 were in- 
spected and certificated by the Coast Guard. 
The remaining vessels were not subject to 
inspection under existing law. 

The data obtained during the study also 
shows that while the number of towing ves- 
sels has increased 20 percent in the past 10 
years, the number of casualties has increased 
by 120 percent to an average of 559 casual- 
ties per year for the period from 1960 through 
1962. During 1962, for example, 530 tow- 
ing vessels were involved in casualties se- 
rious enough to be reported, which is an 
average of 1 out of every 10 towing vessels in 
service. Detailed casualty figures for that 
year reveal that while no lives were lost 
due to casualties on inspected towing ves- 
sels, 15 lives were lost in casualties involv- 
ing uninspected towing vessels. The figures 
further reveal that less than 3 percent of the 
inspected vessels were involved in reportable 
casualties compared to 10 percent of the un- 
inspected vessels. During fiscal year 1962 
estimated monetary damages due to casual- 
ties involving towing vessels were over $9 
million, 


Analysis of the casualty figures for towing 
vessels for the past several years leads to the 
conclusion that operation of diesel towing 
vessels involves as great a hazard as opera- 
tion of those propelled by steam, and that 
this hazard could be reduced by requiring 
these vessels to comply with Coast Guard 
safety standards, In brief, the Department 
has concluded that motor propelled towing 
vessels should be brought under the statu- 
tory inspection scheme. The proposed bill 
would, therefore, amend section 4427 of the 
revised statutes to provide for the inspec- 
tion of towing vessels regardless of the man- 
ner of propulsion. 

The Department believes that the smaller 
towing vessels are not a sufficient safety haz- 
ard to warrant the increased administrative 
difficulties and costs which would result if 
they were subject to inspection. Therefore, 
the bill would exclude those towing vessels 
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which are less than 15 gross tons and 26 feet 
in length. This would eliminate from in- 
spection the smaller vessels which engage in 
limited operations. i 

The casualty ‘statistics also show that a 
large percentage of the casualties which 
have occurred on uninspected towing vessels 
are of a type which could be avoided or 
minimized if well qualified personnel were 
aboard. For example, during fiscal year 
1962 almost 60 percent of the reported cas- 
ualties involved collisions while another 12 
percent involved groundings of the tug or 
tow. To minimize the hazard to life and 
property from operation of towing vessels by 
unqualified personnel, the proposed bill 
would contain authority to prescribe regula- 
tions regarding the manning of towing ves- 
sels and the licensing and certificating of 
their personnel. 

The Department, of course, realizes that 
there are large numbers of vessels to which 
the strict application of the inspection and 
manning requirements would not be appro- 
priate for one reason or another. In some 
cases it is not possible or practicable to bring 
the vessel into strict compliance; in other 
cases to do so would result in severe eco- 
nomic hardship or loss of employment. 
Therefore, the proposed bill would require 
the Secretary to take into account the vari- 
ous factors which might appropriately re- 
quire a lessening of the inspection or man- 
ning requirements as to certain vessels. It 
would also give him authority to exempt ad- 
ditional vessels from the inspection require- 
ments if necessary in the public interest. 
These provisions are intended to provide 
sufficient flexibility in administration to en- 
able the Secretary to tailor the inspection 
requirements more closely to the circum- 
stances of individual vessels. With this au- 
thority it should be possible to achieve the 
maximum safety on towing vessels consist- 
ent with the least economic hardship and 
disruption to the industry. This authority 
would also permit the gradual application 
of the requirements to existing vessels to in- 
sure an orderly transition period with mini- 
mum interference to towing vessel opera- 
tions. 

The proposed legislation would require in- 
creased expenditures for inspection and 
clerical personnel since an additional 4,300 
vessels would become subject to inspection. 
The Department estimates that an increase 
of 55 officers and 20 civilians would be re- 
quired. This would result in additional costs 
of approximately $650,000 per year. 

There is enclosed a memorandum which 
contains in summary form the results of 
the study made by the Coast Guard of the 
operation of towing vessels. There is also 
enclosed for your convenient reference a 
comparative type showing the changes in 
existing law that would be made by the 
proposed bill. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. A similar proposed bill has 
been transmitted to the President of the 
Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doveras Dion. 


DEPARTMENTAL REPORT ON ORIGINAL BILL 


Mr. Speaker, the Treasury Department 
report on my original bill, H.R. 942, con- 
taining suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for the new bill, H.R. 9130 which I 
have just introduced, is as follows: 
Tue GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, D.C. 

Hon. HEBERT C. BONNER, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAmMaN: Reference is made to 
your request for the views of this Depart- 
ment on H.R. 942, to require the inspection 
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and certification of certain motor vessels 
known as towboats. 

The bill would require the inspection and 
certification of every domestic towboat, how- 
ever powered, which (1) is designed and used 
for the purpose of moving barges; (2) is of 
480 horsepower or more; and (3) operates on 
the navigable waters of the United States. 
Inspection and certification requirements 
would extend to design, construction, repair, 
stability, accommodations for crew, life- 
saving equipment, firefighting equipment, 
manning, and other matters. 

In September of 1961 the Coast Guard 
initiated a comprehensive study of towing 
vessel operations with a view toward de- 
termining whether marine inspection and 
licensing laws now applicable to steampow- 
ered towing vessels should be extended to 
other classes of towing vessels. That study 
has been completed. It revealed in general 
that operation of diesel towing vessels in- 
volves as great a hazard as operation of those 
propelled by steam and that this hazard 
could be reduced by requiring those vessels 
to meet Coast Guard safety standards. The 
Treasury Department has drafted legislation, 
based on the findings of this study, which is 
being submitted to the Congress separately. 

Although the bill drafted by the Depart- 
ment is similar to H.R. 942, it is broader in 
scope since it would subject to inspection all 
towing vessels which are over 15 gross tons 
or 26 feet or over in length. This results 
from the findings of the Coast Guard study 
that vessels over 26 feet or 15 gross tons con- 
stitute a definite safety hazard which can be 
reduced without excessive administrative 
costs. 

Other differences in the two proposals re- 
sult from the Department's belief that the 
law governing inspection of towing vessels 
should follow the existing statutory pattern 
of title 52 of the Revised Statutes. This 
would permit a considerable simplification in 
language. The Department's draft also con- 
tains fewer specific statutory ements 
and relies more on administrative rulemak- 
ing power. 

The Department notes that section 5 of 
H.R. 942 would authorize a penalty twice as 
great as that provided for violations of the 
inspection laws by other vessels. While the 
Department agrees that the penalty provi- 
sion of existing law should be increased, it 
does not seem fair to increase the penalty 
against only one class of vessels. The De- 
partment is, therefore, studying the whole 
question of penalties for violations of the 
inspection laws. Meanwhile, it recommends 
that the existing penalty be applied to tow- 
ing vessels, 

In the circumstances, the Department rec- 
ommends favorable consideration of the leg- 
islation relating to towing vessels which it 
is submitting in lieu of action on H.R. 942. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. D'ANDELOT BELIN, 
General Counsel. 


Who Is Telling the Truth? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN.. Mr. Speaker, since 
the so-called blockade of Cuba, in Octo- 
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ber of 1962, President Kennedy and his 
spokesmen have given the impression to 
the American people that Khrushchev 
pledged to remove his troops from Cuba. 
According to yesterday’s New York 
Times, in a United Press dispatch, he 
denies ever having said it. This again 
brings up the question to the American 
people—who is minding our store? 
The article follows: 
Moscow DENIES Ir Gave U.S. PLEDGE To RE- 
MOVE TROOPS IN CUBA 


Moscow, November 12—The Government 
newspaper Izvestia said tonight that the So- 
viet Union had never promised the United 
States it would withdraw all Russian troops 
from Cuba. 

It said the question of Soviet troops in 
Cuba “is a problem between the Soviet Union 
and Cuba” and no one else. 

An Izvestia article signed Observer“ re- 
ferred to a statement attributed to W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, Mr. Harriman was reported 
to have said that Premier Khrushchev had 
Promised that all Russian troops would be 
Pulled out of Cuba. 

“It is difficult to say with whom this ver- 
sion originated,” Izvestia said, “with Harri- 
man himself or the New York Herald Tribune 
Which quoted him.” 

The Soviet newspaper appeared to be re- 
ferring to a Washington column by Joseph 
Alsop in the October 30 issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune and other papers, It said in 
Part: 


“When Gov. Averell Harriman was in Mos- 
Cow, Nikita S. Khrushchev twice assured him 
that all Russian troops would eventually be 
brought home from Cuba. ‘Why should we 
keep them there?’ Khrushchev asked, and 
Added that the men of the Red Army did not 
like being there either because of the steamy 
Cuban climate.” 

Izvestia said Premier Khrushchev had 
Made no such pledge to Mr, Harriman when 
Mr. Harriman asked him in the summer 
about the troops. Izvestia sald Premier 
Khrushchev had replied with an involved 
Parable. 

_ “The Soviet Union will continue to extend 
every possible help to brotherly Cuba,” Izves- 
tla said. “The problem of stationing troops 
in Cuba is a problem between the Soviet 
Union and Cuba, Mr. Harriman and other 
Statesmen should not butt into the business 
Which does not concern them, If they do, 
that would mean interference in the internal 
fairs of other states and violation of their 
Sovereignty.” 

The Soviet Union would consider with- 
drawing its troops if the United States re- 
Moved its forces from foreign territories, 
Tavestia said. 


Carira Knows or No PLEDGE 
Wasninctron, November 12—The adminis- 
tration said today it had no knowledge of re- 
Ports that the Soviet Union had pledged to 
Withdraw all of its troops from Cuba. 
Ever since last year’s crisis, which resulted 
the removal of Soviet rockets from the is- 
á, there have been persistent reports that 
er Ehrushchey promised Mr. Kennedy 
that the troops would also be recalled. 
Since most of the exchanges between the 
two leaders have been secret, officials have 
. reluctant to discuss them. 
State Department officials sald, however, 
t they were unaware of any promise by 
the Soviet Union beyond suggestions that a 
Substantial portion of the troops will be 
Withdrawn, 
L The latest administration assessments 
Place the number of Soviet troops in Cuba at 
000, against 22,000 estimated to have been 
in Cuba at the height of the crisis. There are 
no combat units remaining on the island, 
Sdministration sources said. 
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Changes Needed in Oil Import Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Speaker, the In- 
dependent Petroleum Association of 
America, at its annual meeting in Dallas, 
Tex., on October 29, 1963, adopted a 
statement on the oil import program 
which embodies 10 recommendations for 
improvement on the program. 

Every day since I came to Congress, 
and before, I have become more aware 
of the increasing hardship the current 
import program is inflicting on the do- 
mestic petroleum industry. The facts 
speak for themselves in this matter. As 
the IPAA statement points out, oil ex- 
ploration and development has continued 
to decline by every measure. The pres- 

*ent program of import control is not ade- 
quate to prevent further serious declines 
in a vital industry. 

I have pointed out to my colleagues on 
numerous occasions the importance of 
the oil industry from the standpoint of 
our national security. In case of a war, 
or another situation like the Suez crisis, 
we must have a domestic oil industry 
capable of supplying all our petroleum 
needs. The current import program is 
giving us just the opposite, a domestic 
oil industry which continues to decline. 
This is a matter which deserves our at- 
tention immediately. I sincerely request 
that my colleagues take the tıme to read 
the statement which follows, and to join 
me in trying to correct the problems: 
STATEMENT ON IMPORTS BY THE INDEPENDENT 

PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, AN- 

NUAL MEETING, DALLAS, TEX., OCTOBER 29, 

1963 

The Government's mandatory oil import 

has been in effect almost 5 years. 
Without an import program there would 
have been complete deterioration of the 
domestic producing industry. The program, 
however, has not accomplished its basic ob- 
jectives of maintaining a healthy domestic 
industry, capable of supplying our future 
peacetime and emergency requirements. 

By every measure, exploration and devel- 
opment in the United States have continued 
to decline. Exploratory crew activity has 
been reduced by more than 50 percent. Wild- 
cat wells show a decrease of more than one- 
third. The number of rotary rigs in opera- 
tion has decreased by more than 40 percent. 
There has ben a decline of about 25 percent 
in the total number of wells completed per 
year in the United States. Employment and 
earnings in domestic petroleum production 
are down substantially. There have been 
serious adverse effects on the economy of the 
oll producing States. 

Imports are a major factor affecting the 
health of the domestic petroleum industry. 
In order that the import program achieve 
its basic objectives, the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America makes the 
following recommendations: 

1. The ratio of imports (excluding residu- 
al fuel oil) in districts I-IV should be re- 
duced. For 5 years under the import pro- 
gram these imports have been generally 
stabilized at a relationship between 12 and 
13 percent of domestic production. The 
continuing declines in U.S. exploration and 
drilling are clear evidence that imports have 
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been at an excessive rate in relation to 
domestic production. Reductions in this 
ratio should be made so that a proper bal- 
ance is reached that will encourage the 
necessary expansion of U.S. petroleum re- 
sources. : 

2. The level of district I-IV imports (ex- 
cluding residual fuel oil) should be based on 
actual domestic production during the cor- 

ing period of the previous year—as 
was done under the program for the first 
half of 1963—rather than the present method 
of using estimates of future production. 

3. The quantity of overland imports for 
each allocation period should be based on 
certifications from importing companies, 
rather than estimates by the Interior De- 
partment. 

4. Finished petroleum products now being 
imported into the United States for military 
uses should be supplied from domestic 
sources, 

5. Pending proposals to exempt the as- 
phaltic content of imported crude oil 
should be rejected as an unnecessary action 
that would undermine the import program. 

6. The district V program can be im- 
proved and strantghened. Present excess 
shipments to district I-IV that serve to in- 
crease imports by increasing demand should 
not be included in the calculation of dis- 
trict V demand for import quota purposes. 
Calculation of supply should be based on the 
full availability of domestic supplies from 
all U.S. areas, including the maximum ca- 
pacity of pipelines into district V. The pro- 
gram should serve to encourage the expand- 
ing use of domestic oil produced in district 
V and should operate so as to increase the 
movement of oil from other domestic areas 
of oversupply into this deficit area. 

7. Imports or withdrawals from bonded 
warehouse for fueling commercial aircraft 
should be included within the maximum 
allowable import level. These imports, par- 
ticularly jet fuel, have been increasing. 

8. Imports of light finished products 
unnecessary and should be supplied by do- 
mestic oll. These imports should be phased 
out of the import program. 

9. In the interest of equity, imports should 
continue to be allocated to all refiners, and 
historic allocations should be progressively 
reduced until eliminated. 

10. All actions to circumyent the intent 
and purpose of the oil import program should 
be opposed, including (a) misclassification 
of imports as “overland” when tankers are 
used from foreign sources, (b) there should 
be no provision for the importation of un- 
finished oils which developed as a means of 
circumventing the voluntary import program, 
(c) the import program should be admin- 
istered so as to prevent increases in imports 
of light finished products from Puerto Rico. 

The association is gravely concerned as to 
the rapid expansion of natural gas imports. 
These imports constitute a potentially serious 
threat to the markets for both domestic oll 
and domestic natural gas. The officers of the 
association are directed to maintain close 
surveillance of this problem in order that 
the association may pursue policies that will 
prevent excessive expansion of gas imports 
relative to domestic petroleum production. 

These recommendations are designed to 
serve the best interests of national security 
through the maintenance of a healthy, ex- 
panding domestic petroleum industry. 
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Senator Hartke Praises Projects of 
Buddha, Ind., Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 15, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
women of Buddha, Ind., have come up 
with a program of progress for their 
town which I like to think is typical of 
Hoosier ingenuity and industriousness. 
Not content to live a life of leisure and 
inactivity, ey have taken it upon them- 
Selves to improve their homes and their 
community with a number of projects. 
By doing this they have not only eased 
the burdens of the Buddha menfolk 
but have increased their own health and 
happiness. 

The Petticoat Construction Co. is well 
described in an editorial appearing No- 
vember 10, 1963, in the Hammond Times. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that these comments be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no obfection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Do-Ir-Touns mir Grats 


Some 24 miles below Bloomington, home 
of Indiana University, is Bedford, and about 
5 miles southeast of Bedford is the commu- 
nity of Buddha. It is a place little known 
now, but if a movement that has sprung up 
there spreads, Buddha may become famous 
all over Indiana, or indeed, throughout the 
entire United States. 

Calumet region housewives know how bor- 
ing is the average round of daily existence. 
Once the husband and father is off to work 
and the children are off to school, the house- 
wife settles herself to the completion of her 
routine round of household tasks. 

In this day when the average household is 
80 full of labor-saving servants—electric 
Sweepers, automatic washers, machine dry- 
ers, power dishwashers, etc—as to resemble 
an automated factory Junior grade, the rou- 
tine tasks are quickly out of the way. 

Then the housewife finds time hanging 
heavy on her hands, It is only for so long 
that the average woman can look at tele- 
Vision, converse on the telephone, consume 
dozens of cups of coffee with similarly sit- 
uated homemakers, and read the latest 
Novels. After a few weeks of this routine, 
Once the kids are back in school, the aver- 
age housewife is, frankly, bored with her lot. 
"There's nothing to do,” she complains. 

Well, down in Buddha the housewives of 
the community have found a constructive, 
Satisfying solution to this problem of house- 
Wife ennul. They have banded together to 
80 into the do-it-yourself business. 

Every woman knows there are thousands 
Of little improvements that could be made 
around the house, if the husband and father 
Of the family could only find the time to do 

But the poor guy, worn out from a 
day in the slabbing mill or the control house 
5 the petroleum still, is usually too tired 

ut at the end of a day's cares to do more 
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than pick up a bowling ball and go of to 
uphold the honor of the pinsplitting aggre- 
gation which happens to claim a hold on his 
loyalty. 

And weekends, he’s too busy supervising 
kid football, basketball or baseball, or put- 
ting up storm windows, or operating the 
power mower, to have much time for those 
other little improvements. 

As a result, they go undone, in most places. 

But not in Buddha. There, the house- 
wives, no longer bored, have banded together 
in the Petticoat Construction Co., which has 
as its purpose the improvement or repair 
projects husbands never seem to have the 
energy or time for. They meet every day at 
the home of their hostess, help clean up the 
dishes, and then pitch in to carry out vari- 
ous desirable projects—such as building con- 
crete patios, laying bricks for walls and 
garden paths, constructing and putting up 
shelves, and so forth. 

They are no longer bored. The work on 
the creative projects gives them a personal 
satisfaction of a job well done. ` Their time 
is no longer spent in entertaining but rela- 
tively time-wasting pursults. Best yet, they 
find their general physical well-being so 
stimulated that they are not tempted to in- 
sidious nagging of their well-intentioned 
but busy husbands, for jobs undone. 

Besides, the cause for nagging is no longer 
there—the little jobs are done, and done to 
their own personal satisfaction. 

It seems to us that the women of Buddha 
have hit upon something that should spread 
to all corners of the State of Indiana and 
the Nation. There’s no greater satisfaction 
than personal accomplishment, particularly 
if it improves family relations. 


Remarks of Gerald L. Phillippe at Finan- 
cial World Dinner, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 15, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on October 30 it was my pleasure to have 
addressed the Financial World dinner 
in New York City, during the course of 
which the General Electric Co. was 
singled out for honors. 

Mr. Gerald Phillippe, president of the 
company, accepted the award, but his 
words included some very timely advice 
to all business in the form of questions. 
I ask unanimous consent that these re- 
marks be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS IN ACCEPTANCE OF GOLD OSCAR 
AWARD FOR Best ANNUAL REPORT IN ALL 
INDUSTRY, FINANCIAL WORLD DINNER, NEW 
YORE, BY GERALD L. PHILLIPPE, PRESIDENT, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., OCTOBER 30, 1963 
We are honored indeed by being voted this 

award for the second year in a row, While I 


felt before coming here that the judges had 
exercised extraordinarily good judgment in 
making their selection—after observing the 
display of excellent reports in the adjoining 
room—I am not now so sure of this conclu- 
sion. Moreover I have gained an even height- 
ened respect for the enormity of their task 
and am therefore all the more appreciative 
of the honor bestowed on us. 

In my brief remarks tonight, I would like 
to direct your attention to accomplishment 
of an objective which I think is worthy of our 
combined efforts—the personal involvement 
of a greater portion of our society in the pri- 
vate enterprise system—to have a greater 
number of our citizens become card-carry- 
ing capitalists, so to speak. We know the 
great advantages that accrue when indi- 
viduals become infused with a sense of per- 
sonal involvement in the survival and growth 
of a community. In our economic society 
personal involvement is achieved through 
ownership—ownership of private property, 
And just as home ownership promotes a 
sense of the citizen’s responsibility in the 
community in which he lives, so the owner- 
ship of shares advances the citizen's sense 
of a personal stake in the larger economic 
community. 

Perhaps one reason for the appeal of so- 
cialism in other lands has been its deceptive 
promise of what it calls “public ownership.” 
The promise proves hollow precisely because 
the Socialists’ so-called “public ownership” 
brings no real sense of individual responsi- 
bility and involvement. Quite the con- 
trary—it holds out to the individual the 
enervating notion that things will be taken 
care of for him, 

We know these things—they are part of the 
working philosophy of all those in this room. 
Yet in the face of this awareness, the fact 
that 17 million Americans own shares in our 
private enterprise system is less a source of 
satisfaction than of realization of work yet 
to be done, of opportunities not yet real- 
ived—and even a sense of urgency about 
getting on with the job. 

I'd like to leave six questions with you to 
ponder and after reflection take what you or 
your company considers to be appropriate 
action. 

1. Are we making enough use of modern 
opinion research techniques to find out more 
about the private investor—exactly who he 
or she or it is, what motivates him, what are 
his real wants and needs? Responsible 
opinion research organizations have devel- 
oped the methods and sharpened the tools, 
but they are still used only superficially and 
sporadically. We of General Electric can 
attest to the benefits of “listening” to share 
owners in the same way that modern market- 
ing is based on sensing customers’ changing 
needs. ; 

2. Have we done anything we can cite 
with pride to help broaden the public's un- 
derstanding of financial matters, to strip 
away the mystery that surrounds accounting, 
taxes, depreciation, the risks and rewards 
of investing, the fundamental concepts of 
our economic system? I participated in an 
earnest discussion of this very question at 
the recent annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 
and there was agreement on the long road 
still lying ahead. 

3. Are we doing enough to educate young 
people so that investments in our private 
enterprise system become a natural and 
understood part of their mature lives? The 
stock exchanges and leading investment 
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houses have youth programs. Some com- 
panies have shown the way in adapting their 
annual reports for classroom usé. But these 
efforts only light the way for the broader 
effort that we in industry should make. 

4. Are we making sufficient progress in 
broadening the understanding between 
shareowners and corporate managements? 
Roundtable discussfons with groups of our 
shareowners this year point up the fact 
that many shareowners approach corporate 
annual reports with skepticism, expecting 
management to “put its best foot forward,” 
to “make a pitch.“ We all have much to do 
to overcome these attitudes and develop a 
real sense of healthy shareowner partici- 
pation. 

5. Who of us has taken steps to begin the 
long, hard job of promoting understanding 
of private ownership elsewhere in the free 
world? Some companies have translated 
their annual reports into foreign languages. 
Other companies have opened up investment 
opportunities in their host countries. But 
this is an enormous job we are only begin- 
ning to approach. 

6. Finally, what are we doing to develop 
the really professional teams of people who 
can handle these challenging assignments? 
Good investor relations requires the kind of 
organizational s which is typified by 
the team effort involved in writing a good 
annual re 

You have honored several of us from Gen- 
eral Electric by inviting us here on the dais 
tonight. But I want to pay special tribute 
to two members of the General Electric team 
whom Tu ask to stand as representatives of 
all the artists, writers, accountants, printers, 
distribution experts and others whose talents 
produced the report which Financial World 
has so greatly honored. These two gentle- 
men are J. Hervie Haufler, who heads the 
responsibility for planning and editing our 


annual report * * and Richard L. Young, . 


who directs the assembly and presentation 


progress of their company and more broadly 
to promote broader understanding of the 
workings of our private enterprise system. 


Address by the Honorable Earl Warren, 
Chief Justice of the United States, at 
a Convocation Celebrating the 175th 
Anniversary of Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C., October 28, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rro- 
orp the text of an address delivered by 
the distinguished Chief Justice of the 
United States, the Honorable Earl War- 
ren, at a convocation celebrating the 
175th anniversary of Georgetown Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 

The address was delivered by the Chief 
Justice on October 28, 1963. 

Chief Justice Warren discussed on this 
occasion the contributions to our coun- 
try of one of the students of the class 
of 1863 at Georgetown University, the 
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ninth Chief Justice of the United States, 

Edward D. White. 

The address of Chief Justice Warren 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE EARL WARREN, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES, AT A 
CONVOCATION CELEBRATING THE 175TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., OCTOBER 28, 1963 


The celebration of the birthday of a great 
university is always an important event, but 
the celebration of one here in Washington 
that came into being the same year as the 
Constitution of the United States arouses ex- 
citing thoughts concerning the past, present, 
and future, not only of the university, but of 
the Nation itself. These thoughts run the 
gamut of climax after climax, successes, fall- 
ures, and all our hopes for the future. 

The theme you have chosen for your an- 
niversary, “Wisdom and Discovery for a Dy- 
namic World,” is also productive of such 
thoughts because in every phase of modern 
life, we are in an age which cries out for dis- 
covery through wisdom. The natural scl- 
ences and technology have made discoveries 
that have profoundly changed our way of 
life and the changes cry out for social ad- 
justment to keep them in harness. In the 
political world, strange and bitter authori- 
tarian ideologies have attempted to stop the 
march of freedom, and those who believe 
in the dignity of man and his right to live 
at peace in freedom are challenged to dis- 
cover and effectuate the means of accom- 
plishing this great objective. 

New nations are rapidly coming into being 
after centuries of subjugation. They are 
looking not only for independence ‘ut for 
freedom and respect. In these circum- 
stances we must even rediscover the elements 
of freedom and make them effective both at 
home and abroad. We are still paying the 
price of the slavery our Nation practiced at 
the time this university came into being, 
and we must discover the way to make mean- 
ingful in every respect the great principles 
that are symbolized in the words, “all men 
are created equal,” and “equal protection of 
the laws.” A materialistic world has faced 
us with the challenge to rediscover through 
the Good Book the real meaning of “the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man” in the light of present-day conditions. 
I am sure those are the things you had in 
mind when you dedicated this anniversary 
to Wisdom and Discovery for a Dynamic 
World.” And wisdom it will take—all the 
wisdom we can muster. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


I congratulate Georgetown University on 
the contribution it has made to such wisdom 
throughout the life of our Nation. Ever 
since George Washington selected the site 
for the Federal City of Washington in 1790 
and construction of the Capitol was started 
in 1793, Georgetown has contributed men of 
high principle to the Government of the 
United States—hundreds of them Senators, 
Congressmen, Cabinet officers, Judges, and 
other Government officials who often are not 
widely known, but without whom out Gov- 
ernment could not have become great. These 
people have served well in every crisis 
through which our Nation has passed. Our 
Nation was born in crisis, and it has been 
our lot to pass through many of them to the 
one we face today. Of all of them, the worst 
was the War of the Rebellion. At that time, 
Georgetown was a thriving university. 

There were students here from all parts 
of the Union. When the drums of war 
rolied, hundreds of students left these halls 
of learning to enlist in the Armed Forces, 
some in the Army of the United States, oth- 
ers in the Army of the Confederacy. George- 
town never forgot her sons, but on the con- 
trary, after the war sought to reunite them 
in a spirit of unity and in loyalty to the 
Union which had prevailed. Today we all 
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celebrate the centennial of one of those war- 
time classes—the class of 1863. Among the 
members of that class was one who was des- 
tined to exemplify that unity in an outstand- 
ing way. He was Edward D. White, later to 
become Chief Justice of the United States. 
He was but 16 years of age when the war 
broke out. He was a Louisianian by birth, 
the son of a Governor of that State, a Cath- 
olic by faith, and the product of Jesuit 
teaching. Once home, he ran away without 
the family approval, and enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the armed forces of his State. Later, 
as a lieutenant he was captured by the Union 
Army at Port Hudson and was eventually 
paroled home. Sick and racked by fever, he 
wended his way home on foot to the point 
of utter exhaustion. He collapsed on the 
side of the road, and while he laid there it is 
said that a good Samaritan came along, took 
off his own blue overcoat and put over the 
boy’s shoulders. It was at that moment he 
later stated that the future Chief Justice 
decided to devote his energies to a reconcili- 
ation between the North and the South. 
After the war, he became a lawyer and en- 
tered politics in the tradition of the family. 
He served successively as State legislator, & 
trial Judge, member of the Louisiana Su- 
preme Court, and U.S. Senator. Then in 
1894, White took his seat as Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States under appointment by President 
Cleveland—a recognition of his outstanding 
service to State and Nation. In 1910, upon 
the death of Chief Justice Fuller, President 
Taft, at the request of all the other members 
of the Court, took an unprecedented step. 
He appointed Edward D. White to be the 
ninth Chief Justice of the United States. He 
thus became the first and with one excep- 
tion the only man on the Supreme Court 
ever to be appointed Chief Justice. In that 
capacity he served with great distinction for 
the remainder of his life. 


CHIEF JUSTICE EDWARD D, WHITE 


White's 27 years of service on the Supreme 
Court were eventful ones in the develop- 
ment of our Nation. In this period, marked 
by two wars, America became a major world 
power. Domestically, the epoch saw enor- 
mous industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, and an increasing role by the Na- 
tional Government in the country’s affairs. 
Inevitably, the social and economic prob- 
lems of the day were reflected in the litiga- 
tion before the Court. White viewed the 
Constitution as an expanding document, 
flexible enough to respond to conditions not 
envisioned by the Founding Fathers. Rather 
than a “barrier to hoe said it was 
“the broad highway through which alone true 
progress may be enjoyed.” Though a devoted 
son of his native State and a proud warrior 
for the Confederacy, he realized that the sur- 
vival and growth of a strong America re- 
quired a National Government with powers 
adequate to meet foreign and domestic prob- 
lems effectively, More than 4,000 cases were 
decided by the Court during his tenure. Of 
these, he wrote more than 700 opinions on 
almost every phase of the law, many of them 
of great importance. 

But the most important contribution 
White made to the Nation was the spirit of 
unity which he engendered on the Court and 
the reconciliation which he fostered through- 
out his long public career after the war. It 
was, indeed, a tribute to him, a former Con- 
federate soldier, when all his colleagues asked 
the President of the United States to appoint 
him Chief Justice, something that as far as 
we know never happened in the history of 
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he made his way homeward across a war- 
torn land. And yet these two, during clem- 
ent weather, used to stroll frequently, arm 
in arm, from the Capitol toward White's 
home, Theirs was an abiding friendship. 


CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE AND THE NATION 


Perhaps more remarkable was the fact that 
White came to see that the greater values of 
the Constitution had to be preferred to the 
cause he had loved and foughtfor. This was 
touchingly demonstrated when in 1914 he 
Said: 

“Now with the mists of the conflict of the 
Civil War cleared from my vision, as my eyes 
fall with tender reverence upon that thin 
gray line; lo, the invisible has become the 
visible and the Blue and the Gray, thank 
God, are one. I see it [peace and brother- 
hood] illustrated in that flags that stands 
behind me. In the clarified vision 
in which it is now given to me to see it, as 
I look upon its azure field, it is resplendent 
with the luster of the Southern Cross, and as 
I contemplate its stripes they serve to mark 
the broad way for the advance of a mighty 
people blessed with the plentitude of liberty 
tempered with justice and self-restraint es- 
sential to the protection of the rights of all. 
And thus again I see, although the stars and 
bars have faded widely and forever, the fun- 
damental aspirations which they symbolized 
find their imperishable existence in the Stars 
and Stripes.” 

What a profession of faith in the lasting 
unity and brotherhood of our Nation. He 
conquered his early prejudices and felt free 
to admit that the secession had been both 
unconstitutional and unwise. “My God,” he 
Once said in anguish, “My God if we had 

And his action fitted his words. When the 
Southern States attempted to avoid the pro- 
scription of the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution which guaranteed the right of 
every American to vote without regard to 
“race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude,” he stood squarely for the words of the 
Constitution. Some of the States, in order 
to prevent Negroes from voting provided in 
Substance that all persons were eligible to 
vote if their grandfathers had been eligible 
Prior to 1866 to vote. That was the year 
after the Constitution, through the 138th 
amendment, prohibited slavery forevermore. 
This, of course, would have disfranchised all 
the Negroes because their grandfathers had 
been slaves who had no voting rights. In 
the famous case of Guinn v. United States in 
1914, known as the grandfather clause case, 
he wrote the opinion invalidating the prac- 
tice as being contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


SPIRIT OF UNITY 


When Chief Justice White wrote this opin- 
ion, he was not only making manifest his 
own strong and generous character, but he 
Was refiecting the principles of this univer- 
sity and the that he received here 
in the troubled days of the class of 1863. He 
Was refiecting the spirit of unity that had 
guided the destinies of this school for gen- 
erations. He was refiecting great credit on 
his university, and I am sure that everyone 
connected with it is today happy to cele- 
brate the anniversary of his class and the 
&nniversary of the abolition of slavery at 
the same time that you are celebrating the 
175th anniversary of your founding. 

We need the spirit of unity and reconcili- 
ation now as much as we did in his day. 
The world is divided by bitterness, and that 
bitterness has found its way into segments 
of our national life. Unrestrained by our 
better natures, it can do us untold injury. 
We are in another crisis as grave as that 
which brought the Constitution of the 
United States into being. It is a world 
Crisis, and how long it will last we cannot 
know. It is a crisis that is born of bitter- 
ness and it is axiomatic that bitterness be- 
gets bitterness. 
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We do know that if we are to play a noble 
part in the affairs of the world, we must be 
a united Nation; united in spirit and united 
in action. It is the spirit of unity that 
has made us a great Nation, and nothing less 
than unity will sustain us as such in the 
future, If Chief Justice White and Mr. 
Justice Holmes, and many others like them, 
could cast aside their earlier differences 
and resulting prejudices and work together 
for the strengthening of the Union after 
having fought on opposite sides in a divisive 
war, certainly Americans of today should 
be able and willing to submerge their dif- 
ferences and irritations for the common 
good. Nothing less will serve the cause of 
America. 


“UTRAQUE UNUM" 


Immediately after the Civil War, George- 
town as a symbol of unity adopted the colors 
of blue and gray. It again brought together 
students from all parts of the land. For the 
last 100 years, they have come together here 
under those colors to the great enrichment 
of our country. It thus became in the educa- 
tional world a symobl of unity as the United 
States became in the political world. As it 
projected its established principles, ideals, 
and traditions to uphold our common heri- 
tage it combined religious and ethical values 
in a scientific and humanistic culture. These 
values are implicit in your motto “Utraque 
Unum,” signifying that spiritual and ethical 
values are at one with the scientific, cultural 
and political ideals of mankind. In such a 
tradition one can find the wisdom needed for 
this age that is upon us. 

I congratulate you on your 175th birthday, 
and I join you in honoring the memory of 
one of your students of the class of 1863, a 
great American, the ninth Chief Justice of 
the United States, Edward D. White. 


Senator Hartke Praises Voter Turnout in 
Town of Battle Ground, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 15, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I point 
with pride to the town of Battle Ground, 
Ind., which just this month turned out 
93 percent of its voting population in the 
municipal elections. Certainly, this is 
one of the finest records in the country 
and an inspiration to all of us who seek 
to promote freedom and the democratic 
system of government. I join with the 
Lafayette Journal & Courier in salut- 
ing the residents of Battle Ground and 
ask unanimous consent that remarks 
published by the Journal & Courier 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUTSTANDNG TURNOUT 

The town of Battle Ground is entitled to 
a salute from Uncle Sam and everyone else 
for its outstanding turnout of voters in 
Tuesday's election. 

When 93 percent of the registered voters 
trek to the polls, that’s democracy in action, 
and something to entitle all Battle Ground 
citizens to hold their heads high. 

Only 28 of the 402 registered voters failed 
to exercise their birthrights, and it can be 
assumed that illness or absences from the 
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community prevented many of the 28 from 
casting ballots. 

Voter turnouts were good in other Indiana 
communities including Lafayette, but almost 
every municipality will have to take a back 
seat as far as Battle Ground is concerned., 

Battle Ground citizens have shown all of 
us the way it should be done. 


Functions of Civil Defense—Executive 
Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, November 15, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, an 
idiotic mimeographed leaflet is being cir- 
culated misrepresenting the purpose of 
certain Executive orders promulgated by 
President Kennedy and distorting the 
functions of civil defense. Recently 
some of these sheets were passed out in 
Hardin, Mont., and the following edi- 
torial from KHDN was read over the air. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and the leafiet that inspired it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and leafiet were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

KHDN EDITORIAL, OCTOBER 31, 1963 


Ladies and gentlemen, I haye just come 
into possession of one of the most vicious 
pieces of literature, if this tripe can be 
called that, that has ever been my misfor- 
tune to read. 

It isn’t often that anything I read gets 
under this thick hide of mine, but this time 
they not only got under it, they hit the 
quick. Before I go any further, let me make 
myself absolutely clear. Having been in ra- 
dio for more years than I care to confess to, 
I have no politics. I favor neither the Re- 
publicans nor Democrats. I'm just as apt to 
pick a fight with one party as the other, 
often have, and probably will again, so 
politics do not enter into my feelings in this 
matter; not one iota. 

This article I have reference to is appar- 
ently being circulated by hand, with the 
caption “pass on and alert another Ameri- 
can.“ From the text of it, I am sure 
Khrushchev would love to have a copy, too. 

The article points out various executive 
orders, by number, signed by President Ken- 
nedy on February 16, 1962, and deals with 
what is to be done in case of a national emer- 
gency. Under these executive orders, the 
President has the right to assume command 
and control of all communications. This in- 
cludes radio and television broadcasting sta- 
tions. It also includes control over all air- 
ports and aircraft, the takeover of all health, 
education, and welfare functions, take 
charge of all food resources, electrical power, 
petroleum, and gas, and designates the Post- 
master General to register all persons. 

Now who in the name of tunket should 
have this authority in case of national emer- 
gency? Without such authority and its ac- 
companying planning we'd be running 
around like chickens with our heads cut 
off. Everyone would be trying to hide his 
head in the sand and there just isn't enough 
sand to accommodate us all at one and the 
same time. 

This article further advocates the abolish- 
ment of all civil defense agencies, and claims 
that the widespread race riots have been in- 
cited by our politicians and were deliberately 
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planned as part of an “operation takeover” 
in order to set up a dictatorship in this 
country, “more rigid than has been experi- 
enced by the Russian slaves.” I have heard a 
lot of ridiculous statements in my life, but 
this takes the cake. 

I can understand criticism of our country, 
its leaders and its politicians, and the bu- 
reaucracies in our Government, but this is 
not criticism, it’s downright dangerous. 
The article points out that Oregon has 
abolished its civil defense system and that 
all America should follow suit. One small 
item overlooked by the perpetrators of this 
vicious article * * according to informa- 
tion handed me, Oregon replaced its civil 
defense system with an even tougher one 
giving absolute police powers to its State 
police system with even more stringent con- 
trols on all the things I’ve mentioned plus 
many more. Having lived in Oregon and 
having met Senator WAYNE Morse personally, 
T can believe almost anything happening in 
that otherwise wonderful State. 

This inflammatory article goes on to point 
out that in case of a national emergency the 
Government can take over your business, 
your job, your personal property, and your 
person. In case of such an emergency you 
had better hope someone is left around to do 
Just these things. Dollars to doughnuts, 

will be the last thing you'll 
be thinking about in the haste to find a hole 
big enough to hide in. Without city, coun- 
ty, State, and Federal governments helping 
out, we might just as well forget the entire 
thing and start figuring ways and means to 
make our living in the next world, because 
that's where we'll be. 

Nowhere in this article is there one little 
word as to what should be done about the 
safety of this country and its populace once 
we have abolished civil defense and the 
Presidential powers set up to protect us, 
not one word. We must assume, then, that 
we are to fend for ourselves, and the few of 
us who are left will probably kill each other 
off trying to find ways and means to hide 
ourselves and our families—if we have any 
families left to hide. 

Can you imagine the slaughter on our 
highways alone if there were no controls? 
As for radio and television, if left to them- 
selves you'd probably get most any kind of 
a report you wanted by just dialing, one to 
another. You would have absolutely no 
warning of an impending attack because 
all of us would be afraid to trigger a disaster 
for fear it might not be the real thing. I 
recall the tragedy caused by a performance 
of Orson Wells some years back when he did 
a radio show called “An Invasion From 
Mars.” It's hard to believe, but it was real- 
istic enough to cause people to kill them- 
selves by diving out of windows, driving off 
cliffs and bridges, and by gun and poison. 
That was before the atom and nuclear 
bombs; imagine what would happen now if 
someone were to touch off an untrue report 
of impending doom. 

It’s a wonderful thing to live in a country 
where we can openly criticize its government, 
its leaders, and even its Constitution, but 
this is ridiculous. I don't know who is 
circulating this piece of junk so I cannot 
impugn their character or their good in- 
tentions, but according to the way I see It, 
they are about the world’s most misguided 
souls, not to mention the most unthink- 
ing group ever to come up the road, The 
very fact that this article is unsigned is, in 
itself, enough to make a person wonder as to 
its origin and its purpose. 

There are other items in this so-called 
“manifesto of the people” but it would take 
more time than I care to devote to it. 
Suffice it to say that unless someone is given 
authority to take charge in case of national 
emergency and particularly in time of attack, 
what happened in Hungary, Czech 
Poland, and a few other erstwhile nations 
in this world were just child's play com- 
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pared to what could happen right here in 
our own country. I, for one, would far 
rather give up a few temporary rights and 
privileges in the hope my country and I 
might be able to survive to fight back. 

Among the supporters of this article are 
undoubtedly many fine Americans and it 
is to these people I point this request. Give 
serious thought to what you are proposing. 
Don’t jump off the dock unless you are able 
to swim, without help, back to shore. If 
you want to take issue with something, be 
prepared to offer a substitute plan that is 
both workable and feasible. If you really 
believe your rights are being violated, speak 
up but don’t be afraid to back up your views, 
criticisms, thoughts, suggestions, and ideas 
with your signature. That's the Ameri- 
can way and the way to democracy in govern- 
ment, be it Republican or Democratic Party, 
I thank you. 


Pass ON AND ALERT ANOTHER AMERICA—Ex- 
ECUTIVE ORDERS FROM THE FEDERAL REGISTER 
DESCRIBING GOVERNMENT TAKEOVER 


The Federal Register, record of all laws, 
Executive orders, and Executive proclama- 
tions, which bypass Congress, can be read 
in Seattle Public Library, 4th Avenue and 
Madison Street, Seattle, Wash. This series 
of Executive orders was signed by President 
Kennedy on February 16, 1962: 

Executive Order No. 10995: Take over of 
communications media. 

Executive Order No. 10997: Take over of all 
electrical power, petroleum and gas, fuels 
and minerals. 

Executive Order No, 10998: Take over of 
food resources and farms (including all 
equipment for farming.) 

Executive Order No. 10999: Take over of 
all modes of transportation and control of 
highways, seaports, etc. 

Executive Order No. 11000; Mobilization of 
all civilians into working forces under Gov- 
ernment supervision. 

Executive Order No. 11001: Government 
take over of all health, education, and wel- 
fare functions. 

Executive Order No. 11002: tes 
Postmaster General to operate a national 
registration of all persons. 

Executive Order No. 11003: Government 
takeover of all airports and aircraft. 

Executive Order No. 11004: (This is now 
being done under urban renewal)—Hous- 
ing and Finance Authority to relocate com- 
munities; build new housing with public 
funds; designate land areas to be aban- 
doned as unsafe; and establish new locations 
for populations—(complete integration will 
be enforced hereby under J.F.E.'s latest 
Executive order discrimination in 
housing bullt with public funds.) 

Executive Order No. 11005: Government to 
take over railroads, inland waterways, and 
public storage facilities. 

On September 27, 1962, Kennedy issued Ex- 
ecutive Order No, 11051, “Prescribing Re- 
sponsibilities of the Office of Emergency 
Planning in the Executive Office of the 
President.” This order authorizes the Presl- 
dent to put all other Executive orders into 
effect. 

The civil defense board of your city is the 
enforcing agency of these orders. On the 
occasion of any crisis, real or manufactured, 
a Presidential decree can enable immediate 
enforcement of a dictatorship—the chain of 
command being through our State Governors, 
the mayors, and the civil defense boards. 
The State and Federal Governments take 
over your business, your job, your home, 
your personal property, and your person. 
You could be rounded up and transported 
in trucks and buses to areas which they 
designate. You could be ordered to work at 
tasks which they determine. There would 
be no going back. Your homes could be 
razed and rebuilt by the Government under 
the pretext of clearing a “dangerous area”; 
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housing thereafter would be under Govern- 
ment control. 8 

Kennedy's orders outline a plan, not for 
protecting the American people from suffer- 
ing and death in the event of disaster, but 
for seizing absolute control of every aspect 
of human life in the United States. He 
could establish a more rigid dictatorship 
than has been experienced by the Russian 
slaves. 

If you value your freedom, address your 
Congressmen and demand the rescision of 
these Executive orders (and all other Execu- 
tive orders) in their entirety. Demand that 
they enact specific legislation to preclude 
any legislation by Executive order. 

Oregon has abolished its entire civil de- 
fense system. California is rapidly awaken- 
ing. Let’s follow the example of Oregon 
and abolish the city, county, and State civil 
defense boards. 

The widespread race riots, incited by our 
politicians, were deliberately planned as part 
of “Operation Takeover,“ and are rapidly de- 
veloping the required emergency to justify 
the planned dictatorship. 


Newspaper Week: Reminder of Journal- 
istic Career of Nicola Lo Franco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 31, 1963 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent directive by the President declaring 
the week of October 13 as Newspaper 
Week, recalls to my mind the distin- 
guished journalistic career of Nicola Lo 
Franco—deceased—director of L'Italia, 
the Italian newspaper of Chicago, 
founded in 1886. His son, the talented 
journalist and attorney, Ari Lo Franco, 
succeeded his illustrious dad as editor 
and publisher upon his death November 
11, 1951, Armistice Day. 

It is proper and fitting that Nicolo Lo 
Franco, on the 12th anniversary of his 
death, receive this fitting tribute for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of his fellow 
countrymen to advance their social, eco- 
nomic, and political status through bril- 
liant editorials stimulating and exhort- 
ing greater Italo-American accomplish- 
ments at every level of American life. 
He was a vibrant fighter in defense of 
Italian leadership whether it be in poli- 
tics, labor or business. The logic of his 
writings in answer to the prejudicial for- 
ays emanating from the American press 
were irrefutable, and informative arti- 
cles depicting their contributions to the 
strength and sinews of American in- 
dustry, many of which appeared in the 
American press. 

Nicola Lo Franco enjoyed the close 
companionship of the leaders active in 
Italian affairs. And so he practiced his 
profession in possession of reliable in- 
formation. Although he was a fine 
writer, his greatest attribute was know- 
ing and evaluating men and understand- 
ing fundamental issues. He was a stu- 
dent of the life of the Italian community. 
He never acted on a rumor—just wrote 
a story coming from reliable sources, and 
kept the rule of confidence whether the 
information was on or off the record. 
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Nicola Lo Franco played an impor- 
tant part in the molding of the Italian- 
American image in the State and Na- 
tion. His association with all types of 
humans gave him an insight into judg- 
ing these worthwhile men and issues to 
pursue and to recognize the phony shams 
and sordid aims of ambitious leadership 
promotion, He knew all men in their 
false disguises and their secrets and 
made himself more or less serviceable— 
getting in exchange a reporter's advan- 
tage—advance information for a good 
story. 

He was loyal to his friendships and 
could recognize some good in every man 
regardless of the public acceptance of 
the individual. At heart he was a happy 
man, although few persons ever wit- 
nessed any outburst of his reaction to 
humor. And let us remember that the 
life of a newspaper correspondent in the 
early days was not an experience to gloat 
Over—long hours, short pay. Also, the 
sadness of his early life in Italy—being 
a freedom fighter for the rights of the 
individual was no picnic. He had to play 
a hide-and-seek game—with the odds 
all against him. Naturally, an individual 
living under these critical social condi- 
tions develops a personality seeking the 
Shadows of silence and its somber in- 
fluence upon the character of a man. 

Nicola was a genius of his time in the 
early years of ethnic journalism—he en- 
joyed the confidence and appreciation of 
the Italo-Americans in Chicago, and its 
environs. Any other man would have 
been a cynic under the conditions that he 
found in his work. But he believed in 
human nature and found real leadership 
and helped develop those men whose 
names he made immortal, never to die in 
the history of the Italian colony in his 
city. He has left us as of yesterday in 
keeping alive through his writings the 
old traditions of our people and their 
leaders—the pioneers of Italian stock 
that have contributed so much to the ad- 
vance of the new generation of Ameri- 
cans to carry on in their stead for a 
greater America. 

Nicola, not forgotten, lies restfully in 
the moss-covered marbled sacred acre- 
age knowing he left a worthy offspring 
in Arizona who carries on in his father’s 
tradition—respected and admired. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, o. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
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Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½ -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript - When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished,—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections nust be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
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Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 

withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall spply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Time for Long, Hard Look at 
Operation Handout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the US. 
foreign aid program continues to come 
under attack and criticism from many 
sources for lack of proper administration 
and for gross waste. Included among 
the programs of which many are urging 
a reappraisal is the Alliance for Progress 
program. This program, certainly noble 
in idea but far from perfect in reality, 
also demands closer scrutiny and per- 
haps readjustment of certain Alliance 
programs, 

Mr. Speaker, the Nashville Banner, in 
a recent editorial, calls for a hard look” 
at the foreign aid program and partic- 
ularly at the Alliance for Progress, which 
the editorial points out seems to have 
had less than the desired effect in Brazil 
and Argentina and other major impor- 
tant Latin American countries. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

‘Tome von LONG, Harp LOOK aT OPERATION 

HANDOUT 

Disconcerting as it may be to find a sort of 
Berlin wall buillding against U.S., assistance to 
the Latin lands, it hardly comes as a sur- 
prise—and it should occasion on Washing- 
ton’s part a long, hard look at the realities 
before plunging ahead with any program of 
indiscriminate outpouring. In the case of 
Brazil, for instance, and Argentina, the out- 
stretched palm has converted to the 
clenched fist. 

President Joao Goulart, of the former, has 
initiated his own “Checkpoint Charlie,” pro- 
posing to resist multilaterally the good of- 
fices of Uncle Sam on a mission of charity 
And Argentina's incumbent regime is pro- 
ceeding with confiscation to drive out U.S, 
investors, uncompensated for the properties 
dispossessed. 

Thus does the so-called Alliance for Prog- 
ress collide with the very obstacles of en- 
trenched political obstructionism it was de- 
signed—ostensibly—to modify if not remove. 
Latin stewardship on the far left has notified 
the benefactor, in so many words, that it 
will play by its own rules, and regards these 
billions of handout as almost a conspiracy 
of “Yankee imperialism.” 

The interpretation is an affront to the 
Nation whose already overburdened tax- 
payers, sacrificing to meet their own bilis, 
have been tapped to defray the added sur- 
charge of global charity. And it compounds 
the offense when solicited, additional invest- 
ments, made in good faith, are grabbed in a 
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totalitarian concept indistinguishable from 
that which carried Cuba across the threshold 
into communism, 

Since July 1, 1961, the Alliance for Prog- 
Tess has lent or given Brazil more than 
$1 million a day. 

During this period, Brazil has renewed 
diplomatic relations with Russia, defended 
Cuba's rights in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, passed a law severely limiting 
profits abroad by foreign companies operat- 
ing there, and begun to negotiate purchase 
of all foreign-owned utilities in the country. 

The United States now is giving assistance 
to Argentina at the rate of $170 million per 
year, and in recent years has made big loans 
to help that country out of difficulties left 
over by the Peron regime. 

The current study by these inter-American 
delegates at São Paulo is not, surely, the 
first confrontation of disturbing facts; nor 
is the policy distrust engendered wholly 
on one side. 

It is understandable that smaller Latin 
countries are bewildered by the double stand- 
ard of Kennedy policies toward junta rule 
establishment. On the one hand, they see 
diplomatic relations severed—and aid sus- 
pended—when it is a Latin land ousting a 
government that way; and on the other, as 
in Vietnam, the junta revolution swiftly 
taken to Washington’s bosom. It is difi- 
cult to know the score, and ascertain—even if 
they wish to comply—exactly what it is this 
administration wants. 

The confusing picture, respecting objec- 
tives, wasn’t helped at the launching of 
Operation Handout, with policy fulminations 
at the State Department's Latin Affairs desk. 
The amateur handyman, Richard Goodwin, 
and others who succeeded him, were obsessed 
with it as more a lever for political and social 
reform than the economic uplift described as 
its aim. 

Unquestionably there were reforms to 
achieve—addressed to the long-range objec- 
tive of enabling Latin America to stand, taller 
and with constituent sharing of its welfare, 
on its own feet. But it was fantastic to 
imagine that a ticket to utopia was purchas- 
able by a purse, bestowed free, of any dimen- 
sions. The complications now encountered 
are simply those of avarice on the part of 
politicians there, and it hardly can amaze 
that they propose to use those bounties to ad- 
vance and entrench their own regimes. 

While yapping for financial help, many of 
them have resisted attendant national re- 
sponsibilities for a turn at self-help. 

The turn of events is of significance to the 
taxpayers of the United States—profoundly 
conscious of the fact that even as this ob- 
stacle arises, in contemptuous challenge of 
enlarged handout, the administration is 
making the Senate ring with its cries against 
a reduction in foreign aid, a terminal point 
for it anywhere down the road, and any sug- 
gestion that it be limited to nations strictly 
on our side of a struggle for world survival. 

It is time, indeed, for a new hard look at 
the realities, including the Alliance for Prog- 


gress. Any gauntlet laid down for Uncle 


Sam should be run strictly with his eyes 
open; not dictated by wishful thi and 
guesswork. What we are buying isn’t safely 
to be left to chance. <5 


Tax Cut in Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Mr Henry Hazlitt, entitled 
“Tax Cut in Wonderland.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax Cur IN WONDERLAND 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Iam going to try to explain Secretary Dil- 
lion’s position on taxes. His argument may 
be a little difficult to follow, so I advise you 
to fasten your seat belts, 

Testifying before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in favor of a tax cut of $11.1 billion 
over a 2-year period, the Treasury Secretary 
predicted that if this tax cut were made there 
would be a budget deficit in the present fiscal 
year, which ends June 30, of $9.2 billion, and 
in the next fiscal year also of $9.2 billion. 

Well, you may think naively, that’s a deficit 
of $18.4 billion over the next 2 years; so if 
Congress does not pass the $11.1 billion tax 
cut, that will at least reduce the combined 
deficit to $7.3 billion - and though it wouldn't 
exactly be fiscally responsible to plan such 
deficits, it would be at least something to 
reduce their size. 

But here Dillon will set your arithmetic 

t. No; if you don’t cut taxes $11 bil- 
lion, the budget deficits will be bigger. They 
will probably rise in the next fiscal year 
(1965) to $10 billion or $12 billion, and in 
the 1966 fiscal year to $15 billion to $20 bil- 
lion. And if Congress does cut taxes? Then, 
“with good luck,” the Secretary thinks the 
budget could be balanced in the 1967 fiscal 
year, and he even sees no reason why it 
should not be balanced in 1968. So the 
choice in the immediate years ahead is only 
between huge deficits and enormous deficits, 
and there is only a vague hope that the 
budget will someday be balanced again. 

WIDE OF THE MARK 


Before we examine the theory behind this 
arithmetic, let’s glance at Dillon’s record as 
a budget forecaster. On March 24, 1961, he 
(through Mr. Kennedy) forecast a deficit of 
$2.1 billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962; the actual deficit was $6.3 billion. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30 last, he orig- 
inally forecast a surplus of $463 million; there 
was actually a deficit of $6.2 billion. If his 
estimates, made only about a year in advance, 
fell so wide of the mark, what value can we 
attach to estimates for 2, 3, and 4 years 
ahead? 

The theory on which Dillon's estimates 
rest is that only by continuous budget defi- 
cits can prosperity be assured. If we don't 
cut taxes, his logic runs, there will be a re- 
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cession, and then we will haye to have 
“massive” additional Federal expenditures to 
stimulate the economy. 

The belief that budget deficits are neces- 
sary for prosperity and that balanced budg- 
ets or surpluses bring recession has been 
thoroughly discredited, again and again, 
statistically and theoretically. Comparisons 
cf the 64 quarter years till the end of 1962, 
for example, compiled by the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute, show that in 51 
querter years with a rising GNP, more than 
half (28) were associated with a Federal sur- 
pius and only 23 with a deficit, whiie of 13 
quarters with declining GNP, nearly all (12) 
were associated with a deficit (Newsweek, 
Apr. 22). 5 

IRRESPONSIBLE 

What really counts for employment and 
prosperity is a proper working relationship 
of wage rates and prices. When wage rates 
race ahead of prices and threaten to wipe 
out profit margins, there is unemployment 
and recession. 

So, far from huge and continuous budget 
deficits being necessary to prosperity, they 
are a major threat to any sound prosperity. 
Nothing could do more than the adminis- 
tration’s present planning of continuous 
huge deficits to aggravate the balance-of- 
payments crisis and undermine world confi- 
dence in the dollar. 

A tax cut can permanently help business 
only if it accompanies a balanced budget. 
The tax cut bill that passed the House by 271 
to 155 is a sham. We have not earned a 
tax cut. The Kennedy administration has 
not only opposed any matching cuts in 
spending, but is constantly proposing new 
expenditures. As Congressman BRUCE ALGER 
put it: “The proponents of this measure al- 
most disregard, as though nonexistent, our 
national debt and deficit financing over the 
years. We are borrowing money to cut taxes. 
This is morally and financially wrong.“ 

And, one might add, the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility. 


Keep the (Cotton) Ball Rolling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, few bills 
before Congress this year have received 
such unfavorable publicity as H.R. 6196, 
the Cotton bill. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal in an editorial, November 11, says 
of Congress and the bill: 

It's merely adding yet another big sub- 
sidy strand in the feeble hope of partially 
Offsetting the existing ones. 


The way to untangle the ball is “by 
gradually lowering price supports to the 
going world price and eventually return- 
ing cotton to a free market.” 

To keep the tangled cotton ball rolling 
and rolling for the sake of politics is 
& “goofy” sport, states the Journal. 

The editorial is as follows: 

OUR OUT-OF-DATE DOLLARS 

The Government's cotton program has 
grown into such a big ball of—well, cotton 
that the lawmakers seem to have about 
given up trying to untangle it. They just 
keep winding more skeins around it. 

Under present legislation, the Government 
guarantees growers a price which is 8.5 cents 
a pound above the world price. Thus do- 
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mestic mills have had to pay more than 
foreigners. The latter, knowing a good 
thing when they see it, have been buying 
American cotton at the lower world price, 
processing it and sending it back to the 
United States at highly competitive prices. 

None of this, naturally, has made do- 
mestic mills particularly happy or brought 
down domestic prices, which might encour- 
age more cotton consumption and help re- 
duce the huge Government-held surpluses. 
Indeed, favorable weather and farmer in- 
genuity have increased yields per acre so 
much that it now appears the number of 
bales entering the Federal price-support 
shelter this season will exceed the record 
of 1955-56. 

So for months now, congressional commit- 
tees have been discussing ways of correct- 
ing these egregious failings. All that's 
emerged is a plan providing a Government 
subsidy so that domestic mills could buy 
American cotton at a price near or equal to 
that paid by foreign mills. Whatever Con- 
gress as a whole does about this proposal, 
it’s merely adding yet another big subsidy 
strand in the feeble hope of partially off- 
setting the existing ones. 

To be sure, a few have ventured to sug- 
gest that the way to untangle is to start 
untangling, by gradually lowering price 
supports to the going world price and even- 
tually returning cotton to a free market. 
But they get short shrift. 

After all, in politics you have to keep the 
ball rolling—and rolling. No matter how 
goofy grows the sport. 


Ernie Pyle: Son of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Ernie 
Pyle was one of Indiana’s greatest con- 
tributions to the national effort in World 
War II. As chronicler of the soldiers’ 
lonely battle, he played on the heart- 
strings of all America and described the 
ghastly entanglement of world politics 
and weapons in human terms. He will 
not be forgotten. Just recently, the 
South Bend Tribune remembered him in 
a moving tribute on the occasion of Vet- 
erans Day. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the text of this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Son or INDIANA kz 

“I saw him killed,” said Irving 
Schwartz of Brooklyn. was no ac- 
tion. Just as he was getting out of a jeep, 
a Japanese sniper put a bullet through his 
head.” 

Mr. Schwartz was one of a group of men 
who gathered in New York City early this 
week to observe Veterans Day, 1963, and to 
recall an event they witnessed on April 18, 
1945, on the tiny Pacific island of Ie Shima 
in the Ryukyus. 

What these men witnessed that day, 80 
long ago and so many miles away, was the 
death of Ernie Pyle, son of Indiana, chron- 
icler of the “little guys” who fought and 
won World War IT. 

The veterans of Ie Shima, gathered this 
week in New York, held a memorial service. 


November 18 


Then they retired to a brownstone building 
that houses the 77th Division Association, 
and they talked. 

They talked about Leyte and Guam and 
Okinawa, They talked about their dead, 
(“You would be talking to a guy,” one vet- 
eran remembered, “and 5 minutes later he 
would be killed.) They talked about ex- 
changing machineguns or a few cases of beer 
with Dutch troops on Guam. 

They talked about Ie Shima on this Vet- 
erans Day, 1963. And they talked about 
Ernie Pyle. The saw him die. 


Soviet Transgressions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from Dale E. Belles, Jr., 
editor and general manager of the 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, truly reflects 
a yardstick of public opinion throughout 
the Nation on the arrest of Dr. Frederick 
C. Barghoorn, of Yale University, by the 
Soviet police. President Kennedy has 
again demonstrated the success of his 
policy in demanding immediate revoca- 
tion of their inexcusable international 
transgressions: 

An OUTRAGEOUS AcTION 


President Kennedy has acted properly and 
promptly in canceling the negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, scheduled to start next 
week, over a new cultural exchange program. 

Perhaps that is what the Soviets have 
wanted. If so, they could have found no 
better a way for getting the talks dropped 
than by their arrest of Dr. Frederick C. 
Barghoorn of Yale University. It had been 
known the cultural talks were not going 
to proceed easily; the Soviets were seeking 
to arrange exchanges without going through 
the U.S. Government while, of course, keep- 
ing full control over their end of the bargain. 

The arrest of the Yale professor in itself 
was certainly lacking in any justification. 
He is a distinguished political scientist, and 
it is impossible to conceive that he was serv- 
ing as a spy for the U.S. Government. If he 
is held to be guilty of espionage, this Gov- 
ernment could hardly approve travel in the 
Soviet Union by any American scientist or 
technician. The situation reminds of the 
era of Joseph Stalin when counting the 
number of cars in a freight train could lead 
to an accusation of spying. 

Even more astounding than the arrest of 
Barghoorn was the manner in which it was 
handled. Officials of the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow were not notified for many days 
that he had been taken into custody. Yet 
he was not an ordinary tourist; he has been 
a member of the U.S. committee handling 
the placement of Soviet students in this 
country. The Soviets should have recog- 
nized more than their normal obligation to 
notify our Government that one of its na- 
tionals had been arrested. 

If the cultural exchange talks eventually 
are renewed, the circumstances of the arrest 
should react to keep the Soviets from achiev- 
ing one of their main goals. That is the 
sending of increased numbers of scientists 
and technicians here to get a closeup look 
at Western industrial development. 

They have been much more interested in 
this type of exchange than has the United 
States. Our Government has been promot- 
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ing the exchanges with the hope of giving 
the Russian people a greater understanding 
of the American way of life, of installing 
some windows in the Iron Curtain. 

It 1s possible the Barghoorn arrest was 
in retaliation for the recent esplonage case 
in New York, in which one Soviet citizen 
without diplomatic immunity has been held. 
Possibly the Kremlin has thoughts of ar- 
ranging a spy trade. 

It seems more probable, however, that the 
Cultural negotiations were involved. If it 
had been merely a matter of an arrest in 
Mose to retaliate for the arrest in New 
York, the Kremlin would not have been 
likely to select a man such as Barghoorn 
in view of the scheduled exchange talks. 

As the State Department noted yesterday, 
the Soviet group that arrived in the United 
States Wednesday night is not “an appro- 
priate organization for the conduct of ex- 
changes.” Its members quite evidently were 
Selected because of their value as propa- 
gandists. 

One way or another, early release of Barg- 
hoorn should be expected. We cannot be- 
lieve the Kremlin intends to keep him in 
a cell. But the reverberations from the case 
will continue long after he has been returned 
to the United States and restored to his 
duties on the Yale campus, More than just 
Soviet-American cultural relations have been 
impaired. 


The Giant Sleeps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent previously granted, 
I insert in the Recor a speech delivered 
by the president of the South Dakota 
Stockgrowers Association entitled “The 
Giant Sleeps” which contains facts, 
figures, and information on beef imports, 
which every Member of Congress should 
read, study, and digest. 

The address is as follows: 

THE GIANT SLEEPS 

Our program today is geared to the theme 
of “Expanding Western South Dakota's Cattle 
Industry.” As president of the South Dakota 
Stockgrowers Association, I have looked for- 
ward to being with you today. This is the 
third year the association has helped co- 
sponsor this series of four I-day meetings. 
I think it is particularly appropriate we 
share our ideas in facing the challenge that 
is ours, and the challenge we all face is 
change. 
About the time South Dakota came into 
the Union, Samuel Foss wrote: 


“Bring me men to match my mountains 
Bring me men to watch my plains; 

Men with empires in thelr purpose 

And new eras in thelr brains.” 


And I want to suggest to you that the 
kind of determination, and imagination this 
poem is about might be needed more now 
than when our State was settled. 

Why? 

Because today we have only to stop and 
look to see that we have mountainous prob- 
Jems to be solved and rugged opposition to 
Overcome every step of the way. 

Let me Illustrate just one—the present 
cattle market and the amount of beef being 
imported into this country. 

Today 1 pound of every 10 of beef going 
on the American table was produced in a 
foreign country. 
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This year the United States is importing 
25 percent of the total quantity of meat mov- 
ing in world trade. 

U.S. tariffs are among the lowest in the 
world and our import restrictions among the 
most modest. 

In the first 6 months of this year compared 
with the same period in 1962 the increase in 
imports of meat to the United States was 
21 percent on beef and veal, 18 percent on 
mutton and 95 percent on lamb. 

Prior to 1958, the United States was a net 
exporter of livestock and meat products. 
However, in the last 5 years the value of 
livestock exports Is considerably below those 
of imports reaching a deficit in 1962 of ap- 
proximately $879 million, 

US. production of beef and veal in terms 
of consumption, came to about 90 pounds per 
person last year and is expec to reach 
93 pounds this year. With imports of beef 
and veal at 8.9 percent of domestic produc- 
tion, it means 8 pounds of additional product 
per person are offered in our domestic market 
from foreign sources. If we were to suddenly 
increase In 1 year our domestic production, 
8 pounds per capita, we would have serious 
repercussions in our market. 

Economists tell us that at our present rate 
of population growth and using demand for 
beef we can build cattle numbers in this 
country at the rate of about 1 to 1% million 
head of aditional slaughter a year. Any 
thing more than that is going to be price 
disruptive. If these estimates are correct the 
long range picture is one of expansion. How- 
ever, with the present production cycle and 
the tremendous influence from imports we 
are running ahead of the demand. 

Does this mean I think we should curtall 
our production here in South Dakota No, 
I don't. For if we are going to compete with 
other sections of this country who have more 
tavorable cost of production figures than we 
do—we have got to compete on the basis of 
volume and efficiency. 

The last low point in this country’s cattle 
production cycle was in 1958, when we had a 
cattle inventory of 91.2 million head. We 
now have had increases for 5 years, and we 
are told cattle numbers in 1963 in the United 
States may reach 106 million head. 

For some time we have lived with the be- 
lief that our capacity to produce cattle is a 
temporary problem or could not exist be- 


spending for beef and our population growth. 
It seems clear now that with this country's 
and State's capacity to produce, the problem 
of imports is not temporary and simply wait- 
ing a few more years will not solve the 
problem. 

As you know well, the production costs 
faced in ranching continue to rise and stay 
far ahead of production costs in foreign 
countries. 

Actually 60 to 65 percent of all the goods 
now imported into this country are not pro- 
rns ahaa about 30 percent are raw ma- 
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cattle industry in 
South Dakota and the effects of imports on 
the State. 

Since the passage of the act, at least 11 
various commodities have petitioned the 
Tariff Commission and received hearings— 
all 11 have received adverse decisions from 
the Tariff Commission. 


The original Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act passed in 1934, gave the President the 
power to negotiate trade agreements with 
foreign countries. The last change in the 
tariff on cattle was made in 1947 when they 
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were reduced and the last change of many 
made in the Reciprocal Trade Act was in 
1962. 

One of the changes we must face is the 
attitude in this country on imports, It used 
to be the industrialists who wanted a high 
tariff and agriculture who wanted a low one. 
Today many of our leading businessmen in 
automobiles, oil, and machinery want cheap 
foreign raw materials and agriculture—and 
more particularly livestock agriculture that 
must have time before it can compete in a 
freely competitive world market. 

In a large part of agriculture today we are 
faced with a production running ahead of 
our demand at a reasonable profit. We, as 
cattlemen, must look at today's situation as 
it is. The basic use of feed grains is in 
meat and livestock production and the large 
surplus we have built up of feed grains must 
be looked at as a potential livestock surplus 
at reasonable profit levels. 

Let me say I think we have alternatives to 
the problem. We can protect our cattle in- 
dustry by flexible tariffs and quotas, and ne- 
gotiate sound trading competition. And we 
can look at a whole range of things like effi- 
ciency, modernization, cost of production, 
and our tax policies. 

I am an optimist about our import prob- 
lem because many people are beginning to be 
aware of the problem—organizations, pub- 
lications, political leaders in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and Econo- 
mists are taking a hard look at the prob- 
lem—as a matter of fact our own State col- 
lege expects to release a report about Janu- 
ary 1, of next year pointing up this problem 
and its effect on livestock agriculture in 
South Dakota. 

Obviously if most of us are in this busi- 
ness of raising cattle and realizing close to 
5 percent return on our investment and 
about 10 percent of what Is being sold into 
consumption today is produced in a foreign 
country we have rugged competition. 

South Dakota cattlemen are faced with the 
income problem of being able to expand and 
produce more than the market will absorb at 
cost of production prices. This problem 
must be resolved at the national level, 
largely I believe, by taking a realistic look at 
the price-depressing effect imports have on 
the cattle industry. 

And of course the tariff has been an im- 
portant problem of public policy in the 
United States for years. And the question 
of trade of course Js tied in with this coun- 

s fore licy. 
8 that while today the staff 
and people you are hearing from are offering 
the latest in scientific knowledge in working 
with our day-to-day management problems, 
the matter I have drawn to your attention 
is one of national policy—and one that con- 
cerns our ranch operations just as directly. 

And of course there are many questions 
of public agricultural policy that affect us 
directly. Some you are familiar with are 
the Brucellosis program, the proposed dual 
grading program, public lands use, the pro- 
posed feeder grades of cattle, taxes, the feed 
grain program, the subsidized grazing of 
soil bank land, and Incomplete information 
used to help push programs. 

Can we really afford to overlook the fact 
that government has come to be—in one 
form or another—one of the most important 
factors in our business today? 

The trend toward “letting the Government 
do it“ has been encouraged by a large part 
of the public that does not believe in self- 
reliance and individual initiative—but rath- 
er believes in something for nothing. 

I think we all should bear in mind that 
whenever we drift to a place where the 
Government controls our economic life—we 
will have changed and put to an end our 
American competitive free enterprise. 

Cattlemen of this country have a proud 
record of achievement in terms of helping 
set public policy, but what worked yesterday 
may not work so well today. ; 
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Today its not quite enough to testify be- 
fore committees in Pierre and Washington, 
and to write letters, and to make calls by a 
Umited few of our industry leaders. 

Let me suggest that if the cattlemen of 
South Dakota and the country for that mat- 
ter—are going to have to become thoroughly 
familiar with the massive machinery of our 
government on the county, State, and na- 
tional level and become involved in every 
possible way to be effective. 

Isn't it logical that as big and powerful 
and important as our Government that live- 
stock men should concern themselyes with 
what Government policies should be? 

Washington put it this way: “You 
will get death and taxes under one govern- 
ment as well as another. What I fight for 
now is a dream—something that has never 
been on this earth since men first worked it 
with their hands—something that has never 
existed, and will never exist until we can 
make it and feel it here—the right of free- 
born men to govern themselves, and to make 
decisions, and to organize their lives in their 
own way.” 

So to conclude, let me say to you—you are 
the men our day and time calls on to match 
the mountainous problems we have. 


The Outlook for Timber Resources 
EXTENSION bod REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, timber resources are of vital 
importance to the growing economy such 
as we have in this Nation. One of the 
Nation’s finest experts in the field of tim- 
ber development is the Chief of the U.S. 
Forest Service, Mr. Edward P. Cliff. 

A short time ago Mr. Cliff spoke to 
the Fifth American Forest Congress of 
the American Forestry Association here 
in the Nation's Capital on the basic ques- 
tion of the outlook for our timber re- 
sources. This statement is an excellent 
summary of the situation and at this 
time I would like to include Mr. Cliff's 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The remarks follow: 

THE QUTLOOK FOR TIMBER RESOURCES 

(By Edward P. Cliff) 

It is a privilege and a pleasure to speak 
at this Fifth American Forestry Congress. 
The “Platform for American Conservation,” 
which we are considering here constitutes 
an impressive summary of the many con- 
structive actions this Nation has initiated 
to conserve our natural resources. It 18 also 
an effective charter and a challenge for ex- 
panded efforts to insure an abundance of re- 
sources for a future America. 

My remarks today deal primarily with the 
production and use of timber crops. The 
platform considered here has, however, ap- 
propriately and specifically recognized that 
timber production is only one—although an 
extremely important one—of the multiple 
uses of our forest heritage. 

The kind and amount of action needed with 
regard to timber depends basically on the 


uation at fairly regular intervals. Timber 
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Resources for America's Future—commonly 
referred to as the Timber Resources Re- 
view—was based on data gathered primarily 
in 1952. For the past year and a half we 
have once more been reviewing the timber 
situation with the objective of developing 
1962 figures and a new look at the future. 
The basic work has been completed, as has 
much of the compilation and analyzing of 
results. It will still be several months be- 
fore we have completely finished the Job and 
are in a position to make a final and detailed 
report. However, on the basis of preliminary 
figures that are still subject to rechecking, 
I would like to review some of the highlights 
of the timber situation as we now see it. 

This latest review 6f our Nation’s timber 
situation is the first to be based on essen- 
tially complete coverage of all States by the 
forest survey. For some parts of the coun- 
try we also now have one or more resurveys. 
Many agencies represented here, including 
State forestry departments, forest industries, 
and others, have participated directly or 
have made substantial contributions to this 
work. We have also been working with the 
Economic Research Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and with members of 
both the wood-producing and wood-con- 
suming industries in the appraisal of timber 
markets. 

A full summary of trends in our changing 
and complex forest situation is of course im- 
possible. But here are a few general find- 
ings from this new study: 

1. Commercial forest land has increased 
during the past decade by some 8 million 
acres to a total of more than 500 million 
acres. This is a het gain—total additions 
from cropland abandonment and conversion 
have been substantially larger but these have 
been partly offset by continuing land clear- 
ing for homes, agriculture, roads, reservoirs, 
and other uses. The land gained will ulti- 
mately add to our timber supply. The losses 
of forest land have generally included both 
land and timber, 

In addition, an increasing part of the land 
classed as commercial forest is being used 
primarily for recreation or other purposes, 
and in many cases the timber on it is not 
available to industry. There have been some 
increrases in industrial in the past 
decade and some decreases in public forest 
land. 

2. The Nation's total inventory of growing 
stock in cubic feet has increased since 1952 
while sawtimber volumes have dropped 
slightly. The cubic-foot volume of eastern 
softwoods is up nearly one-fifth. Total hard- 
wood inventories are up about one-sixth. 
‘The total cubic-foot volume of western soft- 
woods is down slightly. In terms of soft- 
wood sawtimber, additions in the East and 
reductions in the West nearly balanced, with 
a net reduction of about 3 percent. Hard- 
wood sawtimber inventories increased about 
10 percent. 

3. Growth of both softwoods and hard- 
woods is now significantly higher than in 
1952. Growth of softwoods is up about one- 
sixth in both cubic feet and board feet. 
Total growth of hardwoods has increased 
nearly a tenth and growth of hardwood saw- 
timber is up approximately 5 percent. 

These improvements in growth are partly 
a result of increasingly effective forestry pro- 
grams—notably fire protection which has re- 
sulted in extensive natural restocking and a 
Wave of young trees now reaching the mini- 
mum size to be counted in the timber in- 
ventory. Some of the increase in growth 
reflects reductions in the amount of timber 
cut in some regions, and in the West, a 
gradual replacement of old growth by 
younger trees, 

4. The total growth of both eastern soft- 
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wide differences in conditions in different 
localities. In the West, timber growth still 
falls short of the cut, as is to be éxpected in 
this area of old-growth timber concentra- 
tion. The harvest of timber for industrial 
wood products has been rising in the past 
decade or two, but the total cut of timber 
has declined as a result of sweeping reduc- 
tions in the use of Y iA: and miscel- 
laneous products. 

5. In contrast to 0 recent trends lead - 
ing to a buildup in total timber inventories, 
we are facing increasing problems of cost 
and merchantability. The cut of timber sub- 
stantially exceeds growth in the larger tree 
diameters where quality is concentrated, 
both for softwoods and hardwoods, Most of 
the cutting is limited to preferred species. 

As a result of these trends, less than 10 per- 
cent of the total hardwood inventory, for 
example, is now in trees above 15 inches in 
diameter in those species having established 
markets. (This includes select red and white 
oaks, yellow birch, hard maple, cottonwood, 
sweet gum, yellow-poplar, ash, black cherry, 
and walnut.) Moreover, only a portion of 
this 10 percent ts top-grade material. Today 
we import nearly half of the wood used in 
hardwood plywood and veneer—a forceable 
reminder to look to the quality of our timber 
growth and inventory rather than to volume 
alone. 

In addition some of the better remaining 
timber, of both hardwood and softwood spe- 
cies, is so widely scattered as to be econom- 
ically unavailable. Some timber is in 
holdings where owners hold the land for 
recreation or other nontimber purposes. 
Part of the allowable cut on public lands 
in the West is inoperable at today’s cost 
and price levels, 

This matter of timber size, quality and 
operability is of major importance from a 
cost and market standpoint. We have been 
accumulating a large volume of low-grade 
small hardwood timber, for example, but 
this is of little or no significance to a saw- 
mill operator dependent on Douglas-fir logs, 
or to a contractor in New York who uses con- 
struction grades of softwoods. In short, 
not all of our timber inventory can be classed 
as merchantable material either now or in 
the decades immediately ahead. 

6. Much of our forest land is producing at 
only partial capacity. For example, the 
recent survey of Georgia showed that only 
30 percent of the forest area is occupied by 
“desirable trees,” that is, the kind of trees 
forest managers aim to grow. Somewhat 
more than a third of the land supports 
other trees that are classified as growing 
stock—although much of this is of limited 
merchantability because of species or de- 
fects. The remaining third of the areas is 
currently nonproductive—te., occupied by 
cull trees, shrubs, or other nontimber cover. 

7. Projections of prospective timber growth 
increase rather substantially to the year 
2000. Total growth for all species combined 
rises from about 17 billion cubic feet in 
1962 to roughly 21 billion cubic feet by the 
year 2000. The projection for softwoods 
rises from 9.6 to roughly 13.0 billion cubic 
feet. Projections of hardwood growth rise 
from about 7 to more than 8 billion cubic 
feet. 

In terms of sawtimber, growth is projected 
to rise from about 57 billion board feet 
in 1962 to roughly 80 billion board feet by 
the year 2000. Softwood growth increases 
from about 38 to 53 billion board feet. Hard- 
wood growth rises from about 19 to 26 billion 
board feet. 

These projections are based on the as- 
sumption of an increasing timber harvest 
that rises from the actual cut of about 10.3 
billion cubic feet in 1962 to a balance with 
the projected growth of about 21 billion 
cubic feet in the year 2000. This cutting 
assumption, defined as the “available” cut, 
represents the harvest of logs and other 
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products that could be achieved in the fu- 
ture Lf most of the timber growth on private 
lands plus the allowable cut on public 
lands were cut. It is also assumed that 
forest management practices will improve in 
line with recent trends. Since timber growth 
is highly responsive to cutting and to man- 
agement, it is apparent that other assump- 
tions regarding the trend in cut or the in- 
tensity of management might result in quite 
different projections of future growth. 

Also, I want to emphasize that these initial 
figures on prospective growth and available 
cut are in terms of all sizes and qualities of 
all species, and without regard to location 
or marketability. No allowance is made in 
these estimates, moreover, for possible losses 
of forest land and timber inventories to 
Other uses, although by the year 2000 such 
losses in our expanding economy could be 
substantial. 

8. Projections of prospective demands for 
timber products also show substantial in- 
creases during the next few decades, Con- 
sumption of pulp, paper, and board, for ex- 
ample, may roughly triple by the year 2000. 
Use of plywood and veneer may more than 
double, Per capita use of lumber is assumed 
to drop further, but with a large assumed 
increase in population total use is projected 
to increase by as much as 60 to 70 percent 
by the year 2000. 

This long-range outlook for expanded use 
of timber products might seem optimistic. 
But these projections assume a slower rate 
of growth in demand for wood products than 
for competing materials. Of particular im- 
portance, we are looking forward to a vastly 
bigger national economy than we have today. 

The recent comprehensive report by the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
Mission, for example, and various other 
Studies all indicate that we may have as 
many as 350 million people by the year 2000. 
This is nearly double today’s population. 
Our gross national product is considered 
likely to quadruple, per capita income 
double, and materials use increase nearly 
threefold by 2000. These basic economic 
Projections are in line with trends of the 
Past four or five decades. I do not believe we 
Would be planning responsibly unless we took 
into account the possible effects of such 
future national growth on our resource base. 

9. Prospective timber supplies appear suf- 
ficient to meet these projected demands for 
Most timber products without too much dif- 
ficulty over the next couple of decades, 
although increasing supply problems can be 
8 for veneer logs and high-grade saw 


By the year 2000, with present trends in 
Management, projections of available supply 
are roughly equal to these preliminary pro- 
Jections of demand—in terms of total cubic 
feet. The most critical projections, however, 
are for softwood sawtimber, which now sup- 
Plies nearly two-thirds of our total timber 

These show a prospective supply 
that is substantially less than the projected 
demand, 

If timber were homogeneous and 1 cubic 
foot of wood was as good as another, we 
Would thus foresee few problems, at least 
before the year 2000. But there are seri- 
Ous long run imbalances of supply and de- 
Mand in prospect. A surplus of poor hard- 
Wood timber can hardly supply products 
that can be sold to the construction industry, 
for example, in competition with other mate- 


to find means of using whatever materials 
is at hand. Another is to grow better raw 
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material for the timber industries. I be- 
lieve we need to do both. 

Research efforts to improve forest man- 
agement practices, reduce production costs, 
develop new or better products, and achieve 
more effective marketing can be of major 
importance in aiding the forest industries 
to make further adjustments to the avail- 
able raw material. Efficient processing and 
effective merchandising also will be neces- 
sary to achieve market potentials. 

We could also augment ayailable supplies 
of lumber by closer utilization of plant and 
logging residues. Imports of pulp, paper, 
softwood lumber, and tropical hardwoods 
can and probably will be increased. But it 
seems evident to me that we must also do 
a better job of growing usable supplies of 
timber. The primary place for action to 
produce salable material lies in better har- 
vest cutting practices, stand improvement, 
planting, and protection in the forests of 
this Nation. 


It is apparent from our preliminary figures 


\that forestry in America to date has in many 


respects been a dramatic success story. We 
have made sweeping progress in protection 
and in related forestry efforts. In other re- 
spects, we still have a long way to go to 
make sure that our forests provide salable 
wood materials that can be efficiently pro- 
cessed and used in competition with other 
materials. We have serious problems of 
quality. There is still some 35 million acres 
in the nonstocked category occupied by 
vegetation other than usable timber. There 
is an additional 75 million acres of poorly 
stocked forest land. 

Timber stand improvement, including 


thinnings, offers many promising opportuni- 
ties for increasing usable growth. This is 


especially true on the half of our total forest 
land that is now controlled by hardwood 
cover. Much of this land can be recovered 
for production of preferred softwoods by 
eliminating of cull or other undesirable trees. 
In other areas growth can be concentated on 
superior hardwoods of select species. The 
total stand impovement effort in recent years 
has covered about a million acres annually— 
a substantial effort but a small part of the 
total Job. 

Our planting programs to date have been 
impressive and plantations now represent a 
highly productive part of our forest inven- 
tory. In many localities they will increas- 
ingly become the critical factor in the sup- 
port of timber industries. But successful 
plantations today occupy only 3 percent of 
our commercial fofest land. 

I believe we need to strengthen our efforts 
in timber stand improvement work and in 
planting, as well as improve harvesting and 
protection. And in these programs I would 
stress the importance of concentrating ef- 
forts where they will produce the most 
results. The best of our forest sites yield 
perhaps 10 times the amount that can be 
grown on the poorest sites. Some lands are 
better located for intensive use than others. 

We can produce better forests. We can 
reduce mortality from destructive agents. 
We can increase efficiency in the production 
and marketing of wood products. By such 
means we can help attain a greater role for 
timber in our economy and from these im- 
proved forests assure for our country an 
inceased flow of benefits from all of their 
multiple uses, 

The platform of the American 
Association contains a number of measures 
aimed at increasing the production and use 
of our timber resources. In my judgment 
aggressive action should be taken to achieve 
the timber production measures set forth 
in this platform. In this way we can help 
assure a stronger America in the century 
that lies ahead. 
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or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the leading editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal of November 15, 1963, is 
entitled “Expansion Above All.” It dis- 
cusses the subject of sound expansion 
based on sound economic policies, and it 
comments on an address made recently 
by Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, who was 
Chairman of the Economic Advisers to 
former President Eisenhower. 

The information and views expressed 
in the editorial are timely and signifi- 
cant, and I think their publication for 
the record would be useful at this time 
for both Members of Congress, and the 
general public. 

For this reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have them published in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EXPANSION ABOVE ALL 

A good many people are so enamored of 
“economic expansion“ that they tend to 
overlook costs and consequences. They 
want a big new charge-account expansion, 


even though the charges are stiff enough as 
it is. 


Thus expansion is a major argument for 
the $11 billion tax-reduction bill. Not only 
Government officials but businessmen and 
others say we must have these cuts either 
to avert an actual recession next year or to 
keep the expansion from tapering off. 
Faster, faster is the cry, as though there 
were far too little life in the old economic 
mare, 

Yet right now, without tax cuts, expan- 
sionist pressures are strong indeed. Prof. 


utilization of “excess” capacity, 
in part reflected in rising prices of industrial 
materials. 


Even the present unemployment esti- 
mates, widely considered the very hallmark 
of a slack economy, show such pressures 
under careful analysis. As Mr. Saulnier ob- 


years. 
Tax cuts, of course, are expected to heap 
yet another sizable expansionist 


reduction is now so general that it would 
be unwise to halt the drive toward lower 
levies. But he sees clearly the dangers of 
reducing taxes without 

on other components of Federal economic 
policy. 
Specifically, if the Government is indeed 
committed to tax reduction, then the logic 
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of the economic process simultaneously 
commits it to a genuine check on Federal 


under which “a distinctly closer rein will be 
held on increases in credit and in the money 
supply.” 

Otherwise, speculative excesses will all too 
likely develop in the stock and other mar- 
kets, inevitably requiring a deflationary cor- 
rection. There would be the risk of serious 
cost and price inflation. Along with all 
its other evils, this would worsen the Na- 
tion's position in world comeptitive markets 
and hence aggravate its chronic interna- 
tional-payments deficits. 

And because such cost and price increases 
would be reviewed as unacceptable, the 
Federal Government would be encouraged to 
involve itself still deeper in the economy. 
Excessively expansionist policies, Dr. Saul- 
nier warns, “do more than invite inflation; 
they Invite direct controls.” 

Unfortunately there is as yet no inkling 
that the present economic policymakers 
would impose the other restraints required 
by tax cuts, On the contrary, in their over- 
emphasis on a “slack” which has been dis- 
appearing, they seem to think the economy 
is somehow invulnerable to inflation, even 
though the United States has suffered severe 
bouts of it and new inflationary forces are 
plainly in the making. 

In such complacency lies the real trouble, 
rather than in merely lowering tax rates 
which everyone agrees are too high. Sound 
expansion is feasible with sound economic 
policies, and charge accounts can be won- 
derful devices up to a point. That point is 
passed when commonsense departs and in- 
stead we get a full-speed-ahead fascination 
with expansion regardless of cost, quality, or 
results. Or, as Mr. Saulnier puts It: 

“If you see an aggressively expansionist 
policy of this kind developing I suggest that 
you hold your hats.” 


Spies, Swaps, and Chumps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing editorial entitled, “Spies, Swaps, and 
Chumps,” appearing in the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star of Friday, November 15, 1963, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Spres, Swaps, AND CHUMPS 

When we traded a senior Russian spy for 
U-2 Pilot Powers, it was a bad deal, but 
it was, at least, a legitimate deal. 

When we secretly traded Russian spies to 
get back two completely innocent American 
filers, shot down over intérnatlonal waters, 
we made a mistake. 

When we traded Russian spies for a stu- 
dent tourist we really made a mistake. 

. The problem of an occasional American 
seized by the Soviets is far from new, and 
our Governnfent has wrestled and argued 
with them ever since World War I In order 
to obtain the release of a long series of such 
people. s 

The day we started trading spies for tour- 
ists we invited s hopeless situation with 
which we are now faced. 

Whenever we now catch a Russian spy in 
this country, they just grab the handiest 
tourist and toss him in the clink and set up 
another trade. 

We asked for it, and now we've got it, 
and Professor Barghoorn is the latest victim 
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of a soft U.S. policy that invited this very 
kind of seizure and swap. 

Hard on the heels of catching a group of 
Soviet diplomats and U.N. personnel and a 
member of a trade mission engaging in an 
espionage coup directed against one of our 
most vital military secrets, specifically, what 
do we do? 

1. Send some of them back because of 
diplomatic immunity. 

2. Face the seizure of one man, a Yale 
professor, a 30-day tourist, as a probable 
trade for the hard-case spy with secrets of 
our military communications network in his 
briefcase. 

3. Open up wider areas of the United 
States to travel by Soviet personnel, remov- 
ing former restrictions. 

4. And negotiate about more Soviet con- 
sulate and trade missions around our coun- 
try. 

Under these conditions, they haye every- 
thing to gain by intensive espionage activi- 
ties, and nothing to lose—not even the spies. 


Will President Smith Be a Presidential 
Candidate? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us anxiously are awaiting Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SmITH’s announcement on 
December 5 as to whether or not she will 
be a candidate for the presidential nom- 
ination on the Republican ticket. 


It is my considered opinion that Sena- 
tor SmirH unequivocably has the highest 
qualifications for this high office. And 
Senator SMITH would certainly reflect 
high honor on both her State of Maine 
and her Republican Party were she to 
make this historical effort. 


All of this is indeed an exciting and 
fascinating prospect, being widely dis- 
cussed in our various news media 
throughout the land. I insert into the 
Recorp two articles appearing in the 
November 14 issue of the Somerset Re- 
porter, the Senator’s hometown paper. 
They present some interesting comment 
on Senator SMITE’s prospects as a presi- 
dential candidate. 

WILL SENATOR SMITH BE PRESIDENTIAL CAN- 

DIDATE?—CANDMACY WoọouLD Have TREMEN- 

DOUS IMPACT ON NATIONAL POLITICAL SCENE 


It took our breath away—the speculation 
last Friday that Skowhegan’s own lady Sen- 
ator, MARGARET CHAsE SMITH, may declare 
herself to be a candidate for the top political 
Office in the world: the Presidency of the 
United States of America. 

No one remembers exactly when her polit- 
ical supporters in- Skowhegan began 
speculating on her chances to win the nom- 
ination for the vice presidency, but it dates 
back at least to June 1955, when President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower made his historical 
visit to Maine at the invitation of Senator 
Smrra, and delivered his major address in 
Skowhegan. 

There was considerable talk at that time 
that our lady Senator would make an excel- 
lent running mate for a GOP chief executive. 

When Rockefeller bowed out of the presi- 
dential race in December 1959, leaving Nixon 
a clear field to capture the GOP nomination, 
the Somerset Reporter immediately proposed 
for serious consideration that a Richard 
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Nixon-Margaret Chase Smith slate would be 
unbeatable. 

The arguments we presented then still 
hold true today: 

The lady Senator from Skowhegan is one 
of the few persons who would not cause a 
split in the GOP support—the type of split 
that has resulted in sudden death for Re- 
publican campaigners in past elections. 

2. Senator SMITH is not only esteemed in 
this country, she is admired the world over. 
She is the first member of her sex who was 
able to penetrate the ranks of that most 
powerful and austere body—the US. Senate. 
Many political observers believe that, of all 
the women who are influential in the United 
States today, MARGARET CHASE SMITH is the 
most qualified to accede to the highest of- 
fice in this Nation. 

3. Think of the impact her name would 
have on the ballot. Women voters in every 
part of the country would rally to her sup- 
port, regardless of their party affiliation, 
eager to help to prove to a man-dominated 
world that women have a God-given right 
to work side by side with men in controlling 
the destiny of our great democracy at every 
level of government. 

4. And the Republicans can have the honor 
of nominating the first lady President—a 
sure sign to the countless on-the-fence vot- 
ers that the Republican Party is more liberal 
in its concept, 

Whether Senator Surru announces on De- 
cember 5 that she will seek the Presidency 
or the Vice Presidency, the Republicans would 
do well to serlously evaluate the tremendous 
impact that her candidacy would have on the 
national political scene. 


SENATOR SMITH Can WIN 


Governor Rockefeller and some college ex- 
perts on the subject of political science lately 
have been quoted as saying that Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Skowhegan, could 
not win the Republican nomination for 
President because she is a woman. 

Personally I believe the Republicans are 
letting their best opportunity slip by, and will 
actually lose out if they continue to encour- 
age talk that Senator Surru can’t win be- 
cause she is a woman. 

Indeed, Senator Smrrn is a woman and a 
very unique one. She's a woman operating 
and maneuvering in a man's world. She has 
been there a long time and has learned well 
the ways of men, and many of her colleagues 
have stated many times that surely she be- 
longs among them. This is what makes her 
unique and this makes her more than just 
a woman. She's a person that knows well 
the ways of both. 

Since I am neither a political science ex- 
pert nor a politician, this viewpoint may 
draw some chuckles, but anyone willing to 
analyze this situation without prejudice or 
influence may find this man-on-the-street 
observation accurate. 

If the Republicans were willing to accept 
facts as they exist instead of trying to create 
the trend that they Would like, they would 
have to conclude that Senator Smrrn is the 
only Republican in the Nation that can 
make the election a good contest. 

Sam BOUCHARD. 

SKOWHEGAN. 


Latvian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 
Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 


that the House of Representatives today 
marks the 45th anniversary of the de- 


1963 


claration of independence of the once- 
free Republic of Latvia. 

Certainly the cause of the oppressed 
Peoples of the world merits the full at- 
tention of the entire free world, and I 
wish to commend and join my colleagues 
who are taking special note of today’s 
anniversary and who are looking forward 
to the day when Latvia will be able to 
rejoin the community of free nations as 
an independent and free country. 


The Point of It All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, November 10, 1963, Dr. Paul 
Ludwig, pastor of the Chevy Chase Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D.C., 
preached a sermon on “The Point of It 
All.“ in which there was a very good 
diagnosis of some of our present situa- 
tions and a possible solution to them. 

His sermon follows: 

THE Porr or Ir ALL 


Many in this congregation haye been 
deeply stirred on more than one occasion by 
the brilliant and fearless utterances of for- 
mer Ambassador Charles Malik. It is re- 
assuring to know that, even since his return 
to Lebanon more than a year ago, he con- 
tinues to make an impact on American life. 
In a major address in New York City just 
a short while ago, he spun what is for him 
a typically airtight statement: “Nobody asks 
the fundamental question: What is the 
Whole blooming thing for?“ Knowing 
Charles Malik, we can be sure that he made 
this devastating comment within the frame- 
Work of the Christian faith to which he is 
committed. 

Wherever serious-minded men gather to- 
gether, they are today being driven back to 
the fundamental inquiry: “But what is the 
Point of it all? What are we trying to get 
done, anyway?” I would like you to explore 
with me several areas of illustration: 

Hard on the of dramatic successes, 
now haunted by the 

moon really our objec- 

y? Are we basically en- 
program of defense? Is this a 
race for bargaining power; for technical] in- 
quiry and the collection of data? Or, must 
We now ask, ‘Where in the total scheme of 
human advancement and divine destiny does 
this project belong—if it belongs at all?“ 

Would you examine the politically explo- 
Bive subject of foreign aid? Old assump- 
tions are being questioned; new perspec- 
tives are being charted. All because men 
dare to question: But what are we about? 
Are we buying something, giving something, 
or engaging in a gigantic, well-intentioned 
but dangerous gamble? Now perchance we 
begin to see that this is not solely, not even 
basically, a political and economic problem; 
that it belongs to a philosophical inquiry 
about human dignity, and to a theological 
inquiry about Whose we are’ and Why we 
are here.“ 


more and more educators are compelled first 
to ask why. “What is this knowledge going 
to do to a man; what is it going to make out 
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of him? What is he to begin with that we 
should eyen bother?” It may well prove out 
that separating religion from public educa- 
tion is an impossible venture. For, in every 
area of human endeavor, we are being driven 
to confess the essential spirituality of all 
life. And when we trace this to its zenith 
we are in the realm of theology—we are in 
the presence of God. 

Even theological education needs to be 
examined. I have just returned from a con- 
ference relating to the seminaries of our 
United Presbyterlan Church. Over and over 
again in a varlety of forms we were asking 
ourselves the question: “What is the end 
product. we are seeking to create?” A high 
executive of our church offered a profile of 
the minister for today’s world: 

Among other things, he suggested that we 
must be producing a pious man. has 
no reference to any kind of insipid religios- 
ity. It only says that if we do not turn out 
men of God, we might just as well close shop. 
It only says that the greatest need in Chris- 
tendom today is not churches that are well 
administered, beautifully organized and 
proudly prestigious. Our need is for churches 
where people can practice and feel the pres- 
ence of God; and where clergy and laity alike 
have discovered their destiny in prayerful 
seeking of God's will. Theological students 
seem often to give the impression that they 
exist to bring in the Kingdom of God in 
their own clever 20th century style. Judging 
from the condition of the church many lay- 
men are making the same fatal mistake. 
This is God’s work we are about, not our 
own. The church does not exist to be the 
plaything of our personal, political ambi- 
tions. 

On this subject, we ought to point to 
a tragic fact which seems to prove the floun- 
dering ineffectiveness of much that we some- 
times dubiously call “the church of Jesus 
Christ.“ We Presbyterians cannot be very 
proud to know that out of 9,200 congrega- 
tions in our denomination 7,715 have not a 
single candidate for the Christian ministry. 

This should not be oversimplified. There 
are many reasons why the brightest and best 
among our youth sidestep a church vocation. 
But it is a fairly obvious conclusion that 
if the climate of the church were more deep- 
ly pervaded with an atmosphere of personal 
commitment to God, youth's sense of values 
would be vastly different. 

If you have read Pope Paul's recent ap- 
peal to young men to respond to the call 
of the priesthood, you will remember this 
sentence: “What a candidate for ordination 
needs is to be young, to have a clear eye 
and a stout heart, to accept as a way of life 
the imitation of Christ, His heroism, His 
sanctity, His mission of goodness and of 
salvation.” 

There's the key—"to accept as a way of 
life the imitation of Christ.” As we sit here 
this morning, can we in perfect candor say 
that this is the way of life to which we 
are daily and consistently committed; can 
we both declare and demonstrate that this 
is our practical conviction about the nature 
of the Christian fellowship: “the imitation 
of Christ, His heroism, His sanctity, His 
mission of goodness and of salvation.” 

The New York Times this week featured 
an editorial biography of John Huston Fin- 
ley, remarkable educator and journalist. 
Among his many public services, he was Red 
Cross commissioner for Palestine after 
World War I. It is said that when he was 
beginning that assignment, “as his train 
approached Jerusalem, he got off to walk 
into the Holy City. This was how pilgrims 
had entered it from time immemorial, and 
he was a devout man.” 

It is not granted to many of us to imitate 
Christ in quite that way—but neither is it 
denied us to walk in His footsteps. And 
when the road is steep and the rough stones 
bruise our feet, and we are tempted to turn 
aside on more pleasant trails, let us not for- 
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get how Christ Himself stumbled up the Hill 
of the Cross. 

Make no mistake about it, I am not glorify- 
ing suffering and difficulty and agony. One 
does not always have to be on a cross to know 
the mind of Christ—but if he shuns the cross 
or Christ’s sake, he has denied Him. 

It is all too easy to be an isolated sufferer— 
to withdraw into a useless and pointless 
chamber of dreary self-pity. When this hap- 
pens, the spirit of a man dries up and only 
a miracle of love brings a ressurection. 

I keep going back to the story of Elisabeth 
Barrett, confined to her room in her father's 
house, her fragile body hanging like an am- 
biguous weight on her soul. Each hour 
resembled the one before it, and day closed 
into night with such dull monotony that she 
thought of dates only for the custom that 
required her to put them on the letters which 
she wrote. Two years before, the watch had 
snapped its spring; she left it broken and 
silent In the drawer. 

But now unexpectedly in the dead of that 
monotony came a letter which seemed to in- 
fuse her with life right through her finger- 
tips. Time suddenly mattered again. It was 
Robert Browning, writing of his love for her 
poetry and ending his letter with the words: 
“And I love you, too.“ 

This was the divine prescription for her 
sickness—the brightness that transfused her 
room where so little ever happened. She 
took flight from her cage of despair, swept 
aloft by the realization that someone cared. 

Another letter arrived one day in the city 
of Philippi. It had been written from a 
Roman prison, but the man who penned it 
had a vivid mental image of the place to 
which it was golng. How well he knew 
Philippi where he had once been beaten 
and thrown into jail. Yet he denied ever 
really being a prisoner then or now as he 
sat in Rome. What he wrote in that letter 
was a classic of what a great man stakes his 
life to. 

“I want you to know my brothers, that 
what has happened to me has in effect 
turned out to the advantage of the Gospel. 
For first of all, my imprisonment means a 
personal witness for Christ before the palace 
guards, not to mention others who come and 
go. Then it means that most of our brothers, 
somehow taking heart in the Lord from the 
very fact that I am a prisoner for Christ's 
sake, have shown far more courage in boldly 

the word of God. 

“It all accords with my own earnest wishes 
and hopes which are that I should never be 
in any way ashamed, but that now, as al- 
ways, I should honor Christ with the utmost 
boldness by the way I live. For living to me 
means simply Christ.” 

What a difference in Paul's life once he 
discovered what the point of it all was. His 
only gain was to be used up for Christ's 
sake. If something less than this has been 
our measure of the Christian way, there's 
no use beating our breasts over the condition 
of the church: God never fails. It is we who 
fail Him. 

There is a simple little story which I heard 
a dozen years or more ago at a meeting of 
the General Assembly. It described a group 
of churchmen enroute to a convention, 
standing on a railroad platform. Pointing 
to a locomotive, one of the company said, 
“If that represented our church, what part 
would you like to be?” 

One answered quickly: “I would like to be 
the whistle to call attention to the fact that 
our church is on the move.” 

But another replied: “I would like to be 
the great driving wheels which carry the 
load.” 


Then still another answered: “Why I would 
want to be the searchlight to point the 
way.” 

Finally, the last of the group spoke up and 
said: “You have forgotten the fuel. I would 
like to be consumed that the church may 
have the power to go forward.” 
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life of the modern church was reported yes- 
terday in the dally press as having reached 
a conclusion. The conclusion is so indis- 
putably true that no one will want to accept 
it. It is always the truth that embarrasses 
us. The conclusion is that we live and work 
in the church as if there were no such thing 
as the Holy Spirit. And the report warned 
that our hustle and bustle could be headed 
in directions that are not necessarily an 
expression of the Kingdom of God, 

One of America’s most distinguished pas- 
tors tells of meeting his friend Rollin Walk- 
er—then in his 90th year. And the grand 
old man broke the conversation wide open 
right at the start: 

“George,” he said, “I have just resigned as 
general manager of the universe.” 

“Well, and what happened?” 

“The resignation was promptly accepted.” 

“And, then what?" 

“Why things have been running much bet- 
ter ever since.” 

Can anyone possibly disagree that, before 
it is too late, we had better give the 
church—and ourselyes—back to God? That's 
the point of it all. 


For a Free Latvia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. FINO.. Mr. Speaker, 45 years ago 
today, on November 18, 1918, the leaders 
and people of Latvia declared independ- 
ence for their nation, as our own fore- 
fathers did for this Republic, 150 years 
earlier, And, like our forefathers, Lat- 
vians paid a huge price in lives for free- 
dom while expelling two invaders, in 1918 
and 1919. That republic which rose from 
the ashes of World War I surely had every 
hope and chance of success, Latvia had 
educated, devoted leaders, a sense of na- 
tional purpose, a victorious army, fertile 
lands and forests, and hardy farmers. 
The Latvians proved their devotion to 
democracy by establishing an advanced 
form of representative government, with 
a parliament, cabinet, president and 
freely organized parties. All the basic 
freedoms enunciated in our own Bill of 
Rights, were guaranteed to Latvians. 

But there was a corrupt Communist 
element in the Latvian midst, just as in 
so many other nations. Throughout the 
years of Latvian independence the Com- 
munist Party had represented only a 
small minority of Latvian voters. That 
would no doubt have continued to be the 
case, if Latvia had been located any- 
where but adjacent to the Soviet Union, 
because it was only after impossible de- 
mands and then invasion by the Soviet 
army that Latvia lost her independence. 
Only then did that tiny minority of Lat- 
vian Communists triumph over democ- 
racy, and destroy the bountiful fruits of 
22 years of dedicated, democratic labor. 

Latvians can be sure that for a few 
years the example of Latvia proved to the 
world again how well democracy works, 
just as the present example of Latvia 
proves every day that no free nation suc- 
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cumbs to communism except in the face 
of overwhelming force. 

As we remember Latvia today let us 
remember the happy, democratic Latvia 
of former years, not the sad Latvia of 
communism. Also, let us wish success to 
members of the American Latvian As- 
sociation in this country and freedom- 
loving Latvians everywhere, in their 
struggle to bring Latvia back to democ- 
racy. 


A Letter to Uncle Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the November 11 edi- 
tion of the Sac Sun, Sac City, Iowa: 

A LETTER TO UNCLE SAM 


Several years ago I wrote you a letter, It 
was relative to what was going on in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and in other parts of this great 
United States of America. Congressman 
CHARLES B. Horven noted it, read it on the 
floor of the Congress, and it was made a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am not sure 
that this letter will make the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, but I do want to ask you a few ques- 
tions and to talk to you about some things 
that are of interest to me, and to many 
other people who live here in the Midwest. 

First of all, I wonder why you are sending 
so much money to so many foreign countries. 
This is our money, but we have no voice in 
the matter; you send it wherever you wish, 
and we can do nothing about it. When I 
was a boy in school, I was taught that the 
Government is the servant of the people, but 
now it seems that the people must be the 
seryants of the Government, I am particu- 
larly interested in the matter of foreign aid 
to countries that are opposed to our way of 
life. I can't see why we should be helping 
them. 

As you well remember, representatives of 
the Soviet Union haye told us that they will 
eventually bury us. They want to spread 
communism to all parts of the world and 
they hope to eventually make the United 
States of America a communistic nation. 
The democratic way of life, free enterprise, 
the freedom of various things which are 
guaranteed by our Constitution, are the 
things which have made this country great. 
Without them, we never would have become 
the power that we have been during the past 
century. I can’t understand why we should 
help them to improve the economy of their 
country, when we know they are simply 
marking time; waiting until they become 
strong enough to bury us entirely. 

The matter of tax reduction has been 
promised by none other than you, yourself. 
You have said that a tax reduction would 
stimulate business interests in the United 
States and would make a better economy. 
Most of us out here in the Middle West would 
appreciate a reduction in taxes, but we can't 
understand how you can reduce taxes, there- 
by reducing the income of the U.S. Treasury, 
unless foreign aid and spending is reduced. 
We're in debt about as far as most of us 
think we should be, and we'd like to see the 
budget balanced a little. 

It has been quite a difficult task for some 
of us to pay our income taxes, our social 
security taxes, our dog taxes, our property 
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taxes, our automobile taxcs, our sales taxes, 
our hunting and fishing taxes, and the nu- 
merous other taxes that are required, and 
when we hear about people who are high 
up in government circles who avofd paying 
their fair share, many of whom do not even 
file a tax report, it makes us a little uneasy. 
Years ago when I was a young man, I had 
great respect for our elected officials. They 
were honorable men and I thought they were 
about the most important individuals who 
lived in this country. Iam sorry to say that 
I have lost respect for many of them. I 
think everyone should be treated alike in 
this regard and, when elected officials fail to 
pay their fair share, I think they should 
either be removed from office or fined and 
imprisoned, or both. What has become of 
the great statesmen who used to occupy the 
seats of the U. S. Congress? Where are our 
Congressmen and Senators who may be 
classified as outstanding statesmen? I fear 
that they are few and far between. I am 
glad to say that most of them, I believe, are 
honest, but from what I read in the papers 
there must be many who do not follow the 
Golden Rule and who take advantage of their 
office to make a million. Just the other day 
I read of a man who was broke back in the 
middle fifties and who now is a millionaire. 
He was employed in Washington, D.C. 

It seems that many are making a racket of 
their political positions to make millions for 
3 and I regret to make this accusa- 

on. 

And further, isn't there something that 
could be done to keep our high-ranking ofi- 
cials clean and decent, so that they can 
merit the respect of their constituents. 
There was a great scandal in England a few 
months ago, all over a beautiful, red-haired 
girl and her relations with high-ranking of- 
cials of the English Government, and now 
we read of similar things happening in 
Washington, D.C. 

It seems to me, Dear Uncle Sam, that It's 
about time you took some of these bad boys 
out to the woodshed and gave them a good 
tanning. It's your duty, you know, and you 
8 the right. Many of us think it is your 

uty. 

I know you have lots of relatives and 
friends, and it Is a big job to keep them all 
under control. But you have lots of good 
workers who are willing to help you, when 
there is need. I’m glad to see such men 
as H. R. Gross take a stand and fight for 
what he thinks is right. I know there are 
others there who are willing and capable; 
men of integrity and honor, like U.S. Con- 
gressman CHARLES B. Horven, U.S. Senator 
Bourke B. HICKENLOOrPER, and U.S. Senator 
Jack Marrer. You can depend on them. 
They may not belong to the same lodge 
of which you are a member, they may have 
attended different schools and universities, 
but I know them personally and I am sure 
that their Judgment is good, they act ac- 
cording to the dictates of their conscience. 
and if you will listen to them now and then. 
you'll find it easier to make the right deci- 
sions in these matters of concern. 

You are a wonderful old man, Uncle Sam. 
Like thousands upon thousands of other 
men, I have fought for you and for the prin- 
ciples for which you have long stood, and I 
want to be sure that these principles are 
maintained. I want this United States of 
America to remain “The land of the free, and 
the home of the brave“ and I want my grand- 
children to be assured of the opportunity of 
living in a nation in which their liberties are 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States of America. That's why I am writing 
this letter to you. Please remember that I 
am only your nephew. I do not know as 
much as you know, Dear Uncle, but I do know 
that when you take more money out of the 
hopper than you put into it, it won’t be long 
be empty and then 
we'll have a hard time indeed. That's what 
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the Soviets want; let's not become a tool in 
their hand. 
Sincerely your nephew, 
CHARLES A. HACKE, 
Editor, the Sac Sun. 


Equal Administration of Justice Under the 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, if 
we are to really have justice in our 
courts, the financial ability of the liti- 
gants must not be important. 

Several improvements in our proce- 
dures and court system are needed to 
make this more of a reality and I am 
glad to see Attorney General Kennedy 
and others cooperating to that end. 

A recent editorial in the Des Moines 
Tribune discusses this matter and calls 
attention to the commendable efforts 
now underway. So that all readers of the 
ConGREssIONAL RECORD may have an op- 
Portunity to see it, I am having it set 
forth in the Recorp. It is as follows: 

CIVILIZED JUSTICE 

Attormey General Robert Kennedy met 
With Supreme Court Justice William Brennan 
and a number of court and law enforcement 
Officers last weekend to plan a National Con- 
ference on Ball and Criminal Justice. The 
Department of Justice and the Vera Foun- 
dation, a private New York foundation that 
has done pioneering work on ball reform, 
are sponsoring the conference next spring. 

The Attorney General explains: 

“The purpose of the national bail confer- 
ence is to focus attention on a problem that 
has gone on far too long without active ef- 
forts toward solution at both the local and 
Federal level. It is plain, for example, that 
bail discriminates against the poor man. 

Ball is supposed to protect the interests 
of society by assuring that defendants ap- 
Pear at trial. But it has served to impose 
great hardship on poor defendants. Because 
they cannot afford bail, they must stay in 
jau and thus cannot provide for their fami- 
lies or their defense.” 

An accused whose liberty pending trial 
enables him to participate in his own defense 
adds to the difficulties of the prosecutor. It 
is inspiring to find the Attorney Géneral and 
Justice Department nevertheless calling at- 
tention to the inequities of the system in 
the case of indigents. The National Asso- 
lation of Attorneys General has also ac- 
knowledged the need for reform and pledged 
ts cooperation with the national conference. 

Attorney General Kennedy has been un- 
Usually diligent in promoting equal treat- 
Ment in the administration of justice. He 
appointed in 1961 an Attorney General's 

ttee on Poverty and the Administra- 
tion of Federal Criminal Justice. This com- 
Mittee’s excellent report formed the basis 
for the administration’s proposal for estab- 
Ushing public defenders in Federal courts. 
The Attorney General has been a vigorous 
and outspoken advocate of public defender 
legislation. 

No one who has heard the Attorney Gen- 
eral speak out on the need for curbing 

crime can accuse him of being 
Soft on criminals. The ball system and 
lack of public defenders pose no problem for 
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the professional criminal, who has access to 
unlimited funds and top legal talent. 

It is the poor and ignorant nonprofession- 
al accused who most often must stay in jail 
and receive inadequate representation be- 
cause of inability to make bail and to hire an 
attorney and investigators. “One of the 
prime objectives of the civillzed adminis- 
tration of justice.“ declared the Attorney 
General's committee, “is to render the pov- 
erty of the litigant an irrelevancy.”’ It is a 
painfully real factor now in the quality of 
justice dispensed by the courts, and the 
Attorney General deserves credit for his con- 
siderable efforts to remove the price tag from 
American justice. 


An Affirmative Act of Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached article from the Paterson Eve- 
ning News of November 12, 1963, is a fine 
example of positive brotherhood. 

It is most encouraging to see church 
leaders in the forefront of the continu- 
ing crusade for racial equality. The 
issue being primarily a moral one, clergy- 
men and other persons with strong 
religious convictions should be taking 
the lead as the good people referred to 
in the attached article have been will- 
ing to do. 

The article follows: 

Two EPISCOPAL CHURCHES To BE MERGED 

Passaic.—December 1 is the target date for 
the planned merger of the predominantly 
white St. John’s Episcopal Church and St. 
Andrew's. Episcopal Mission, an all-Negro 
church, 

This movement, according to Rev. Richard 
N. Bolles, rector of century-old St. John’s, 
came about as a result of a spontaneous re- 
quest from members of both churches. 

St. John's has about 450 families and St. 
Andrew’s about 30 families. St. Andrews 
was founded 38 years ago and is headed by 
Rev. Eugene Avery. 

Rev. Bolles, who will become head of the 
united church, said today that a recent mes- 
sage of Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, stressing the 
need for racial unity gave the necessary 
impetus to the movement. 

BISHOP’S MESSAGE 

In his message Bishop Lichtenberger sald, 
“I would ask you to involve yourselves. The 
crisis in communities North and South in 
such matters as housing, employment, pub- 
lic accommodations and schools is steadily 
mounting. It is the duty of every Christian 
citizen to know fully what is happening in 
his own community and actively to support 
efforts to meet the problems he encounters. 

“I would ask you to take action. Dis- 
crimination within the bedy of the church 
itself is an intolerable scandal. con- 
gregation has a continuing need to examine 
its own life and to renew those efforts neces- 
sary to insure its inclusiveness fully. Dioc- 
esan and church agencies, schools, and other 
institutions also have a considerable distance 
to go in bringing their practices up to the 
standard of the clear position of the church 
on race.. 

“So I write with a deep sense of the urgen- 
cy of the racial crisis in our country and the 
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necessity for the church to act. Present 
events reveal the possible imminence of 
catastrophe. The entire Christian commu- 
nity must pray and act.” A 

BISHOP STARK APPROVES 


Reverend Bolles said that the planned 
merger has received the approval of the 
Right Reverend Leland Stark, bishop of 
Newark, who has said that St. Andrew's will 
be dissolved in order that the unification of 
the two churches may be carried out. 

In a letter to both congregations, Bishop 
Stark said, “I am tremendously excited over 
the good news that the congregations of St. 
John's and St. Andrew's are planning to come 
together in common worship and service. 
The presence of a segregated church in Pas- 
saic has too long filled me with uneasiness. 
I have been kept informed of the informal 
discussions that have been taking place for’ 
some time between the clergy and lay leaders 
of both congregations and I cannot but be- 
lieve that the guidance of God's Holy Spirit 
has been evident. I want you to know how 
thrilled I am at this prospect. 

“Iam not so unrealistic, however, as ot 
think that this joint venture of faith will 
be entirely free òf tensions, but I verily be- 
lieve that you are choosing to follow the path 
of the will of God and ‘if God be for us, 
who can be against us?’” 

ASSISTANTS 

Reverend Bolles will be assisted, in addition 
to Reverend Avery, by the Reverend N. Rob- 
bins Winslow, as curaté. Reverend Winslow 
is now a deacon and will be ordained a priest 

$n December 27 at Trinity Cathedral in 
ewark by Bishop Stark. 

In addition to serving as vicar of St. An- 
drews in Passaic, Reverend Avery is also vic- 
ar of St. Aidan'’s in Paterson, which has 
about 130 parishoners. Reverend Avery will 
continue as vicar of St. Aldan's but will serve 
St. John's after the merger as part-time mis- 
sionary. 

Both he and Reverend Winslow will con- 
duct missionary work in Passaic, making 
neighborhood visitations and covering stores 
and other businesses. 

This program, according to Reverend 
Bolles, is intended for everyone, regardless of 
race, national or economic back- 


ture that many people have had in times 
past—that it was primarily a church of only 
one economic or social class.“ 

The union of the two churches ts in keep- 
ing with a movement throughout the church 
and is in harmony with resolutions drawn by 
the denomination's governing body, the Gen- 
eral Convention, and with action taken by 
the Anglican Congress held in Toronto last 
August. 


Private News Wire Objects to Government 
Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the right 
of the USDA’s market wire service to 
compete against an existing private news 
wire has been defended by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture George L. Mehren. 

We see no justification for restricting ac- 
cess to public information solely to sustain 
an exclusive position. 
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Says Mehren, as he declares that the 
Government market wire has been “mis- 
chievously misrepresented.” Claiming 
injury, the private news wire, PAM, has 
sued the Department of Agriculture to 
cease its Government news wire activi- 
ties. 

The Journal of Commerce, November 
7, states the “real issue is one of distri- 
bution.” While PAM, prior to the Goy- 
ernment-furnished service, was the sole 
private market news wire, PAM does not 
object to other commercial competition. 
What it does object to is a “rival tax-free, 
taxpayer-supported Federal enterprise in 
the same field.” 

While many Federal agencies, such as 
the Bureau of the Census, collect infor- 
mation and distribute it, they do not 
have the Department of Agriculture’s 
“exclusive arrangement” with A.T. & T. 
to provide information to customers. 

Text of statement by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture George L. Mehren 
and the Journal of Commerce’s reply are 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL AID COMMENTS ON SUTT 

Following is a statement by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture George L. Mehren re- 
garding action instituted by the PAM News 
Corp. relative to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Market News Service: 

“The action by PAM News Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Ridder Publications, to en- 
join the Department from making informa- 


tion on prices and supplies of agricultura 


products more widely available to the public 
will enable the public finally to gain an ac- 
curate picture of a situation which has been 
grossly distorted. 

“It will, for example, make apparent to 
the public that the element of the Market 
News Service which PAM News Corp. seeks 
to stop is one which PAM News Corp, has 
enjoyed 3 in its field until the 
Departmen the program under at- 
F busi- 
ness, news media or private wire service. 
We see no justification for restricting access 
to public information solely to sustain an 
exclusive position, 


“It will, for example, make apparent that 


the attacks upon Market News Service have 
mischievously misrepresented a service 
which today is an absolutely essential part 
of the Nation’s marketing system. The food 
industry of this Nation literally could not 
function today without this market infor- 
mation. Currently, the Congress appro- 
priates $6 million each year to enable market 
news specialists in over 135 marketing and 
producing areas to gather and disseminate 
accurate and unbiased information only on 
prices, on supply and demand and other 
market conditions for agricultural products. 
These reports are relayed to farmers, proc- 
essors, distributors and other interested 
persons through condensed versions carried 
by the press, radio and television. Puller 


“On August 1 the Department, after giving 
due public notice of its intentions and re- 
ceiving a favorable response from trade and 
farm users, authorized any private firm or 
individual to connect directly with the 
leased wire system over which the Depart- 
ment transmits its market news informa- 
tion. No charge is made by USDA for this 
service, although the cost of extending the 
lines are paid to the owners of the leased 
wires by the individual user. 

“The information carried on the leased 
wires is the same as that contained in the 
daily market reports sent through the mail 
ox reported by the press, radio and television. 
Access to the leased wire is safeguarded by 
the same rigorous standards and procedures 
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which apply to other services of the Depart- 
ment. 

Until now, the Department has not given 
a general public answer to the irresponsible 
charges made against the Market News Serv- 
ice, even though we have been concerned 
that the gross misrepresentations alleging 
censorship, propaganda, and other wholly 
false charges could undermine support for 
a respected public service which has been 
available since 1915. We now will be able to 
provide a full and accurate reply and know 
that it will be judged and reported on the 
basis of truth and accuracy. 

“We also believe that this action will pro- 
vide a basis for the thousands of farmers, 
processors and handlers who use the Market 
News Service daily to fully understand the 
nature of these allegations, and their diver- 
gence from fact.“ 


WELLE OFF THE TARGET 


Elsewhere on this page today we publish 
in full a statement made by the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture George L. Mehren in 
response to the complaint filed against 
USDA and others in the Federal courts this 
week by PAM News Gorp., an affiliate of this 
newspaper. 

We assume our readers are by now familiar 
with the main details of this issue, which in- 
volves an action by a private wire service to 
halt by court injunction a competing service 
set up by USDA on August 1 at Government 
expense. 

Even if there were no laws disco 
newspapers from editorializing on the merits 
of a case before the courts, we would be 
reluctant to go further into the merits of 
the case now purely on the grounds of edi- 
torial decorum. We agree with Mr. Mehren 
on at least this much: That as a result of the 
complaint PAM has filed in the District Court 
of the District of Columbia, all the perti- 
nent facts of the case should now be brought 
to light. But while we will not go further 
into the court phase of the dispute at this 
time, we do feel impelled to answer some of 
the phrases used by Mr. Mehren not in the 
courtroom, but in his own office. We are 
particularly intrigued with his feeling that 
the facts of the case have been “mischiev- 
ously misrepresented” in a manner con- 
strued by USDA as being “irresponsible.” 

We presume that what Mr. Mehren has in 
mind is a projection we made editorially 
some weeks ago showing that if one Gov- 
ernment department can use public funds 
to compete with a private news service, then 
there is no reason why others can't do the 
same thing and put a good many other 
commercial enterprises out of business, pos- 
sibly including such general wire services 
as the Associated Press and United Press 
International. 

Nothing in Mr. Mehren’s angry retort dis- 
putes this. His statement does, however, 
misrepresent several of the issues, perhaps in 
consequence of its concentration less on 
justifying what USDA is doing than on at- 
tacking its critics. 

For example, few seriously question the 
value of the service USDA performs in col- 


_lecting and disseminating the information 


on farm prices, supply, demand, crop condi- 
tions, and the like. This is widely used by 
PAM, by this newspaper, by many other 
newspapers and by many other news media. 
If it costs the Government something like 
$6 million a year to gather this information 
from its 135 marketing and producing areas, 
we would think the price is Justified by the 
value of the service itself. 

The real issue is one of distribution. This 
was raised when USDA decided not only to 
go on collecting this information, but to 
enter into an agreement with American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. under which 
it would supply the information gratis to 
any responsible citizen who would pay 
A.T. & T.’s wire charges. This immediately 
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threatened to swamp PAM, which privately 
performs the same kind of service via the 
Western Union system. 


Mr. Mehren makes much of the fact that 
PAM is alone in its field. In fact, if we 
read his words aright, we get the implicas- 
tion that USDA felt prompted to make its 
move in order to end the exclusive nature of 
PAM's service. 

There are two things wrong with this. 
First off, there is nothing to prevent and 
PAM does not seek to prevent any other 
commercial enterprise from getting into the 
same act. Second—and more important— 
since when has the Government felt that the 
fact that a commercial service is exclusive 
in its field justifies establishment of a rival 
tax free, taxpayer-supported Federal enter- 
prise in the same field? 

Is this now to be construed as a considered 
policy on the part of the Administration? 
If so, with how much confidence can anyone 
say it will stop with USDA, or (even within 
USDA) with the new Federal farm wire 
service? 

But even Mr. Mehren’s own statement 
makes it plain that “exclusiveness” is not 
the issue, and never has been the issue. 

There was nothing exclusive whatever 
about the manner in which USDA's farm crop 
Information was previously disseminated. 
As he says in his own words, these reports 
are “relayed to farmers, processors and dis-. 
tributors and other interested persons 
through condensed versions carried by the 
press, radio and television. Fuller versions 
of these reports are mailed each day to thou- 
sands of people.” 

A lot of other information is also collected 
by other Federal agencies, among them the 
Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This information, too, is 
widely disseminated, both directly and via 
all kinds of information media. But nel- 
ther the Labor nor Commerce Departments 
have sought to go into competition with 
the news media by making the type of ex- 
clusive arrangement USDA has made with 
A.T. & T. to transmit their data direct to sub- 
scribers. 

There are other factors in this case which 
are now properly in the realm of the courts. 
We will pass over those now and drop the 
matter with the observation that if “ex- 
clusiveness is found to be an issue at all, it 
will find not PAM, but the Department of 
Agriculture on the defensive. 


Ex-Cubans Should Tell Their Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an edito- 
rial from the September 16, 1963, issue of 
the Peoria Journal Star: 

Ex-Cusans SHOULD TELL Tuer STORY 

Cubans get mixed reception in Florida 
where their large numbers pose special com- 
munity problems, now, but the friendly reac- 
tion to Cuban refugees like the 89 who 
snitched a ship and escaped to Mexico the 
other day is typical there on the Yucatan 
Peninsula. 

People in Yucatan have not been strangers 
to the stream of refugees from nearby Cuba, 
including other mixed groups such as this 
one involving men, women, and children, 
professional men, workers, and farmers. 
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They speak the same language, and they 
have a natural sympathy which is heightened 
by each such landing and the stories told 
by the refugees of their life under Castro. 

Yucatan is the most passionately anti- 
Castro and anti-Communist area of Mexico. 
The heavily financed Communist literature 
which is made available extensively in cen- 
tral Mexico doesn't even exist in Yucatan. 

The Reds don't bother to put it on the 
Ne or the newsstands won't accept 
b; 

The Yucatecs are outspoken in their 
hatred of Castro and of communism, and 
Often bitterly critical of President Mateos 
Lopez and the Mexican Government, itself, 
Tor its wishy-washy attitude. 

The whole gulf circle of Central American 
nations exhibit a good deal of this strong 
&nti-Castro sentiment. 

This is the area that has been most ex- 
poted to the truth about Castro Cuba in 
direct experience, and this is the area most 
directly threatened by Castro's trouble- 
making export of saboteurs, propagandists, 
and guerrillas in small fast boats. 

“Accommodation” with Castro Cuba is a 
bitter criticism and often a hot issue in the 
United States, but it is an even hotter one 
throughout that area, often directed at the 
Present U.S. actions and policies. 

If the same truths which naturally come 
to the attention of the people of Yucatan and 
the peoples of Central America, generally, 
Could be brought home as effectively to the 
farther stretches’ of South America—and to 
Mexico City and Washington, D.C.—we 
Wouldn't have much of a Communist prob- 
lem in Latin America today. 

It is hard to understand how, with tens of 
thousands of Spanish-speaking Cubans on 
Our shores, many fresh from the hard reall- 
tles of modern Cuba, we have failed to get 
their message across to so many of their 
Latin American compatriots. 

If Castro can export trouble with his 
en agents, why can't we effectively export 

th? 


Instead, we, ourselves, seem to constantly 
downgrade and almost ridicule the reports 
that stream in almost dally from the unend- 
ing exodus of persecuted Cuban people fresh 
from behind Castro’s Cane Curtain. 

We act as if every farmer, worker, child, 
and young wife that risks his or her life to 
esc pe that island is a political propagandist 
Biving us something else from the truth. 

The fact that so many thousands have 
Tisked their lives, and continue to risk their 
lives constantly to escape every week, even 
Ar ter 3 years of Castro rule, is the clearest and 
best evidence that his rule is painful to the 
Cuban people. 

These are certainly not Batista folk leaving 

days. Nor the pre-Castro capitalists. 
These are the Cuban people, now, and they 
Continue to flee at every opportunity in- 
Benulty can provide. 

Shouldn't this fact be a powerful argument 
in all Latin America, used well? 


TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent I include my week- 
ly newsletter, “Capitol Comments,” for 
release today in the Appendix of the 
Record, It follows: 
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CAPTTOL COMMENTS 
(By Jox L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 
TVA 

This week in Washington one of the most 
heated and lively issues being discussed 
among many Members of Congress and the 
press is the recent proposal to sell TVA by 
Senator GOLDWATER, 

This proposal has met with strong and 
united opposition, not only from the Demo- 
crats of the Tennessee Valley area, but also 
from a number of members of the Republican 
Party, and others, 

In my newsletter this week, I am includ- 
ing quotes from a few of the many remarks 
made by members of both parties opposing 
this proposal. 

Senator ALBERT Gore, Democrat, of Tennes- 
see, in.a statement to the press called the 
idea “wholly impractical and contrary to the 
public interest.” 

Senator H, S. (Hus) Watters, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, said, “We in Tennessee are proud 
of the fine work of TVA and it would be 
Tolly to seriously consider the suggestion put 
forth by someone unfamiliar with the people 
and the economy of the seven-States area 
served by TVA.” 

Representative Howarp BAKER, Republican, 
of Tennessee, said he was “unequivocally op- 
posed to the suggestion that TVA be sold to 
private industry.” He stated that “TVA was 
created by Congress to develop the Tennessee 
River and is a model for watershed develop- 
ment throughout the world.” 

Representative JAMES QUILLEN, Republi- 
can, of Tennessee, called Senator Gorn- 
WATER'S statement “very untimely” and said 
“TVA is doing a useful service to the people 
in my district, the State, and the whole TVA 
area.“ 

Representative Ciirrorp Davis, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, said the proposal to sell TVA 
“is absolutely ill founded, unwise, and will 
never happen in this country.” 

Representative Ross Bass, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, stated that he was “shocked that 
& man who is supposed to have the basic con- 
cent of government and the intellect to be 
President of the United States would make 
such a proposal.” 

Representative ROBERT A, Everett, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, in denouncing the pro- 
posal said, “Either Senator GOLDWATER is 
misinformed or he cares not for the people 
of the valley. ; 

Representative RICHARD FULTON, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, in referring to charges that 
TVA is “Socialist” said, “It is regrettable 
that this successful Government service for 
the benefit of the people must come under 
this attack.” 

Representative Tom Murray, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, said of the proposal to, sell TVA, 
“Certainly not—not at all.” 

Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, said it was “entirely impractical 
and unwise.” X 

Representative Par JENNINGS, Democrat of 
Virginia, called the Gotpwarer suggestion 
“utterly ridiculous.” 

Representative FRANK S. STUBBLEFIELD, 
Democrat, of Kentucky, called the ides 
“the most asinine, stupid suggestion I've 
heard since I haye been in Congress. 

Mr. Wiley Bowers, Executive Secretary of 
the Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, said the proposal to sell TVA, “is so 
absurd that it does not merit serious con- 
sideration.” 

Our Government has been building multi- 
purpose dams for more than 50 years and 
the TVA has been operating successfully 
for more than thirty years. TVA's power 
operations are self-sustaining and self- 
liquidating. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is the Nation’s most profitable Govern- 
ment operation—not only from a dollars 
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and cents point of view—of cash returns 
into the Treasury—but. also from the point 
of view of strengthening our Nation. 

TVA payments into the Treasury are in 
advance of scheduled requirements. Almost 
one-half billion dollars have been paid into 
the U.S. Treasury by TVA from power sales. 

Other vast benefits have accrued from the 
operations of TVA, including flood control, 
navigation, reforestation, conservation, re- 
creation, agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment, and a general improvement in the 
well-being of our people living in the valley 
area, 

Great sayings in power costs have been 
made for the Government by buying TVA- 
produced power for the several Government 
defense agencies located in the South. 

Thus, TVA not only represents a great serv- 
ice to the people of the seven-States valley 
area which it serves locally, it also repre- 
sents a great benefit to all the Nation. 

TVA has survived its critics and will con- 
tinue to survive and make significant con- 
tributions and accomplishments in the 
future. It stands as a symbol of democracy 
in action and a symbol to free nations all 
over the world. 


Delhi Tech Forums on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
the following inserts tell of three recent 
forums held at the State University 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Delhi, in Delaware County, N.Y., in 
my district. 

The forum brought into sharp focus 
for the college student body three as- 
pects of discrimination and prejudice. 
Mr. F. Peter Libassi, Assistant Deputy 
Staff Director of the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, discussed the historic 
and contemporary background of the 
problem. Commissioner George Fowler, 
Chairman of the New York State Com- 
mission on Human Rights, described the 
economic costs of discrimination. The 
final speaker, Dr. Warren Banner, Di- 
rector of Research of the National Urban 
League, discussed the “Psychology of 
Prejudice.” A queStion period followed 
each presentation. 

The Delhi Tech forums serve in a real 
way to provide the student body with the 
kind of information and background that 
an informed citizenry must have if it is 
to intelligently function in free society. 
[From the Delaware ican Express, 

Delhi, N.Y., Oct. 31, 1963] 
Five HUNDRED Hear Expert on CIVIL RIGHTS 

“While Negroes in America haye long been 
dissatisfied with their economic and social 
position, now their dissatisfaction is min- 
gled with the hope that things can be 
changed.” F. Peter Libassi, Assistant Staff 
Director of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights made his remarks to more than 500 
students at the State University of New York, 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Delhi. 

Mr. Libassi noted that the joining of 
Negro frustration with hope for change has 
set the stage for “a racial revolution” which 
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we are witnessing today. “The Negro is seek- 
ing, not just to improve his way of life, but 
to alter his entire relationship to society 
from that of a segregated, second class, half 
citizen to that of a free, equal, and full citi- 
ven.” 

“To meet the demands of Negroes for the 
enjoyment of constitutional rights,” Mr. Li- 
bassi said, “the Federal Government, through 
the courts, the Congress, and the Executive, 
has moved to meet its responsibility.” 

Mr. Libassi’s appearance on campus was 
sponsored by the Social Sclence Department 
of the college. Prof. Seldon Kruger, head 
of the social science department, in opening 
the meeting said, “The American dilemma 
of racial inequality had to be solved if we 
were to effectively lead the free world.” Pro- 
fessor Robert Salton, a faculty member of 
Delhi Tech's social science department, acted 
as moderator. 


[From the Oneonta Star, Oneonta, N-Y., 
November 15, 1963] 
DISCRIMINATION CALLED COSTLY 

DeLHT.—George H. Fowler, chairman of 
New York State Commission for Human 
Rights, pointed out that “the Nation’s econ- 
omy suffers by the exclusion of any group 
from participating on terms on full equality 
in employment.” 

Mr. Fowler delivered his talk at the gym- 
nasium at State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technical Institute, Delhi. 

Citing surveys made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the National Urban 
League the Commissioner showed that dep- 
rivation of the Negroes in the area of em- 
ployment was causing an economic loss of 
about $12 billion a year. 

This loss, he said, “is equal to the actual 

of Negroes and available employ- 
ment.” Mr. Fowler said that “should Ne- 
groes who constitute aproximately 11 per- 
cent of the labor market be accorded the 
right to employment opportunities, com- 
mencing with whites at equal wages, the 
entire economy would benefit,” and he point- 
ed out that “this potential in the gross na- 
tional product would be reflected in the 
spending of their new earnings.” 

The money spent on food alone by Negroes 
would have great impact on the economic 
area, This, he said, “should be of prime in- 
terest to students of agricultural and food 
processing.” 

On the other hand, the commission chatr-. 
man pointed out for every lost dollar in the 
economy an actual dollar was being spent 
in such areas as welfare, care for the aged, 
and similar spending programs for the in- 
digent and unemployed. 

Mr. Fowler, after citing the economic loss 
to the country through the deprivation of 
Negroes in employment, pointed out the 
moral responsibility of the community in 
affording equal opportunity in all areas of 
living to all citizens regardless of their race, 
creed, color, or national origin, He noted 
that New York State was the first State in 
the Nation to have adopted legislation as- 
suring to all people equal job opportunity. 

Similar legislation since the enactment of 
the law in New York State in 1945 has been 
adopted by some other 28 States and more 
than 40 other communities. 

The New York State law has been ex- 
_ panded the years to cover housing, 

and the use of places of public accommoda- 
tions, assuring to all citizens their equal 
right to buy and rent homes that they may 
afford, and to make uses of all places of pub- 
lic accommodation and entertainment. 

He urged upon the students that all of us, 
“teachers and students,” enhance the Ameri- 
can ideal by promoting the States equal op- 
portunity laws. “Such laws,” he pointed out, 
“have their foundation in American tradi- 
tion, go back to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Subsequent documents have 
stressed and supported this concept of equal 
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opportunity and equal rights of all people in 
line with their dignity as American citizens.” 
Prof. Seldon Kruger, head of the social 
science department of the college, acted as 
host, Prof. Donald Eline was moderator. 


[Prom the Delaware Republican-Express, 
Deihi, N.Y., Nov. 14, 1963] 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR TECH SPEAKER 


“When we make references to prejudice 
today we are relating to unfavorable reaction 
in people's relationships. Prejudice based 
on skin color is a new world concept.” War- 
ren M. Banner, research director, National 
Urban League, made his statements to a 
capacity student audience at Delhi Tech. 

Mr. Banner noted, in speaking on ‘‘Psychol- 
ogy of Prejudice,” that children are much 
without prejudice in early years. “Prejudice 
is not innate. The first years of life are 
the formative years which will condition the 
child's responses favorably or unfavorably, 
with or without supporting judgments. 

“We know that prejudices are not entirely 
due to lack of knowledge, but that they lie 
also in the realm of the emotions.“ Mr. 
Banner said, "Therefore, our attack on prej- 
udice must be a frank recognition of their 
emotional nature and an understanding of 
how they are formed.” 

Mr. Banner's appearance on campus was 
sponsored by the social science department 
of the college, Prof. Seldon Kruger, head of 
the department, acting as host. Moderator 
for the evening was Philip Briggs, faculty 
member of the State University of New 
York, Agricultural and Technical Institute 
Soctal Science Department. 


The Airman and His Wings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 5 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Gill Robb Wilson en- 
titled The Airman and His Wings“ ap- 
peared in the November issue of the Fly- 
ing magazine. He has conveyed remark- 
ably well in this brief article the story 
of the 50 years the soldier-airman has 
worn the symbolic wings: 

THE AMMAN AND His WINas 
(By Gill Robb Wilson) 

Human nature craves identity and in the 
pursuit runs the gamut from the sublime to 
the ridiculous—is welded into historic 
forces—is diffused into inane imitations. 

Identifying himself with great aspirations, 
man becomes great; with less, man becomes 
less. 

To proclaim cherished identities, men have 
always fashioned symbols. Heraldry is the 
mother of the arts. Language, painting, 
song, architecture—all followed after—even 
philosophies, ideologies, theologies. History 
could be written without the use of a single 
word in any language. A graph of symbols 
would do it. 

When men took to the air, what more nat- 
ural than that this long-cherished triumph 
of a dream must have a symbol? And what 
more fitting than the wings of man's pred- 
ecessors aloft? 

Certainly the boxlike structures of early 
aircraft have no symmetry to convey the ex- 
perience of flight. The awkward takeoffs 
and landings, the sputtering roars of the en- 
gines, the noxious exhausts conveyed noth- 
ing of the far perspectives, the lonely 
heights, the deep silences, the triumph over 
hill and dale. Yet it was with these values 
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that men sought identity. So not the image 
of the airplane but the image of the eagle 
and his kind became the symbol of the air- 
man. 

Here, in the United States, this year of 
1963 marks the 50th anniversary of the sym- 
bolic wings designed to identify the soldier- 
airman, The symbol was called the Military 
Aviator’s Badge, in design a horizontal metal 
bar inscribed “Military Aviator” from which 
was suspended by links the golden form 
of an eagle in flight, bearing in his claws 
a pair of signal flags—the latter detail 
both a suggestive function of military avia- 
tion and a plug for the Signal Corps which 
gave skeptical sponsorship to an aviation 
section.” 

Qualification tests had been defined but 
scarce more than a score of pilots were avail- 
able, among them Roy Kirtland, Charley 
Chandler, “Bennie” Foulois, Lew“ Brereton, 
“Tommy” Milling, and “Hap” Arnold, 
Chandler had headed the original setup in 
the Signal Corps in 1907. Milling had made 
a night flight. Another of the group, Paul 
Beck, had established air-to-ground radio 
communications. The handful who wore 
the original badge were eagle minded but 
their “badge” had a short life. 

World War I brought a comparative flood- 
tide of pilots into the picture—their rating. 
Reserve military aviator; their wings of sil- 
ver metal or embroidery extending from s 
central shield bearing the letters “U.S.” This 
was the rating that fought the war and with 
variations this was the symbol that became 
traditional up through the years of Army 
aviation and the now 16-year-old Air Force. 

We have no purpose here to describe the 
variations of aviation heraldry—as infinite 
as human imagination from the days of my- 
thology onward, and presently climaxed by 
the badge of the astronauts. Our purpose, 
rather, in this 50th anniversary year of the 
symbolic wings of soldier-airman, ts to hall 
the morale, the dedication, the devotion, the 
sacrifice which has been inspired by pride 
in the symbol of the airman’s wings. 

Each successive year since their origin they 
have connoted more and more, not alone of 
skills to fly, but of high purposes to which 
to climb and distant goals to be sought. 

No symbol in history has so redirected 
military power from fighting war to preven- 
tion of war as have wings. At what cost to 
self few but they who wear those wings 
could know. 

On the fifth anniversary of the victory of 
World War IT, the Air Force Association held 
a great reunion of airmen in New York's 
Madison Square Garden. There, for the first 
time in history the Air Force made a civilian 
an official pilot, pinning on Mr. Bernard 
Baruch its silver wings. It was both a recog- 
nition that a pilot is something more than 
an airplane jockey: and a recognition that a 
great American had wings in his heart. 

“No honor or tribute has ever meant so 
much to me as to be numbered among those 
who have earned these wings,” said the elder 
statesman, the tears streaming unashamed 
down his cheeks, 

If such as he could feel so, what shall we 
countless, faceless ones who have lived and 
died in the bond of our symbol, say, beyond 
a simple gratitude that we have walked in 
great fortune on the highroad of history? 


Industry Recognition in Forest City, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
55 


F 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18,1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the month of October many of the 
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Cities in Arkansas celebrated industry 
recognition events hailing the economic 
roles of industrial operations in their 
communities and welcoming the many 
new. manufacturing corporations who 
have moved into Arkansas, : 

The city editor of the Forrest City 
(Ark.) Times-Herald, Mr. Howie Bon- 
ham, used the week of industry recog- 
nition in his city to write a feature 
article on the development of his city 
and to link with it the splendid role in 
Arkansas development of Mr, W. W. 
Campbell, Forrest City banker and vice 
Chairman of the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission. The article 
is an excellent one in that it graphically 
depicts the industria] growth of Arkan- 
sas by using Forrest City as an example 
and, at the same time, illustrates the 
Progressive thinking of our Arkansas 
citizens as exemplified by Mr. Will 
Campbell. 

The article written by Mr. Bonham 
will be of interest to the Members, and 
it is a pleasure to place it in the RECORD: 

Tue Corton Era ENDS as OITY 
INDUSTRIALIZES 
(By Howie Bonham) 

When W. W. “Will” Campbell settles back 
Into his comfortable office chair and talks 
about his favorite subject, his eyes crinkle 
trom a hint of a smile. His favorite subject 
4s Forrest City economic growth and the 
Smile does not mean he takes the matter 
lightly, but more likely the inner glow which 
Comes from seeing years of study, planning, 
and hard work blossom forth has found its 
Way to his dignified face. 

Recognition for progress is not novel to 
the chairman of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Eastern Arkansas. Back in 
November of 1948, Fortune magazine did a 
feature article naming him as an outstand- 
ing country banker. 

During his 63-year banking career, he has 
&cted in official roles in countless banking 
association projects. At present, he is vice 
Chairman of the Arkansas Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission (AIDC). 

FORREST CITY'S GROWTH 

To completely recap the industrial growth 
of Forrest City during this Industry Recog- 
nition Week, Campbell’s role cannot be 
Omitted, although he emphatically stresses 
that the citizens of Forrest City have played 
a more vital part. But when you visit him, 
there is no escaping the idea that his pa- 
tience and wisdom have permeated the 

City economic transition. 

As a banker, of course, he has channeled 
Monetary assets into business enterprise 
Most of his life. And every thriving com- 
munity needs alert . But Camp- 
bell is more than a moneylender—he is an 
Sconomic coordinator, a man who molds 
energies into fruitful output, and ever so 
Modestly. 

This week is devoted to industry recogni- 
tion in Forrest City. The Forrest City 

of Commerce, civic clubs, newspa- 
Pers, city administrations, and countless 
Others have given themselves unselfishly to 
Creating a city of business growth, mellowed 
With the ingredients of a community of good 
e, 
COTTON ECONOMY 


The transition from a cotton economy to a 
balanced one, humming efficiently as surplus 
farmworkers find employment in local 
Plants, has happened because of the faith 
and perseverence of the citizens. It is their 
Story. And it is Will Campbell's story. 

Up until 1950, Forrest Oity was a prosper- 
its farm community. Mostly cotton found 

way to the cash markets, and the cotton 
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loans of Forrest City banks were prevalent. 


Forrest City compress, and Forrest City 
machine works. 


THE PIVOTAL YEAR 


The pivotal year for economic growth was 
in 1950. In that year the city leased the 
utility plant to Arkansas Power & Light, be- 
cause the community had outgrown the dis- 
tribution facilities of the city utility. How- 
ever, even then, the germ of a balanced econ- 
omy was traveling about. In Campbell's 
words: “Although the community needed in- 
creased power facilities then, in the backs of 
our minds was the conviction that if we had 
more power, we could invite industry in.” 

The Forrest City population in 1950 was 
approximately 6,500, and the First National 
Bank deposits were $7,600,000. With two 
railroads and Highways 70 and 1, the city 
was becoming a small distribution center; 
companies moved in district offices. 

THE MODERN ERA 


In 1953 when Lerner-Sloan opened their 
pants factory the modern era of industriali- 
gation commenced. Today the plant em- 
ploys about 400 persons. Citizens bought 
company bonds to build the factory. 

The big news from industrially-ambitious 
Arkansas came in 1954 when the State legis- 
lature established the Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission and passed an 
enabling, act which makes it possible for 
cities like Forrest City to form industrial 
corporations in order to finance industry 
within their boundaries. An outgrowth of 
this legislation was the Forrest City Indus- 
trial Corporation, which has been instru- 
mental in the industrial hunt. 

INDUSTRIAL ERA AFTER 1950 

Using independent financing and a gift 
of land from the city, Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co. built its sleek plant in 1955. 
This facility furnishes all hoisting equipment 
for the Yale & Towne system and currently 
employs 425 persons. 

General Industries, maker of electric 
motors, moved into the community’s indus- 
trial picture in 1960 and today employs ap- 
proximately 400 people. 

MORE ELECTRICITY 


Another impetus to power for industry 
was provided by Woodruff Electric, a co-op in 
the REA system. It furnishes the power for 
General Industries and will hook into the 
new Forrest City Machine Works installation. 

In 1962, Airtherm, Inc., producer of air- 
condi parts and employer of about 
75 workers, built their new plant using in- 
dependent financing. 

As mentioned, this year marked one of ex- 
pansion for Forrest City Machine Works, 
which was the forerunner of all heavy in- 
dustry when it started business in 1946. 
This maker of farm equipment hires from 75 
to 80. 

Finally, in the parade of new plants, is 
the gigantic structure now underway to 
house Warwick Electronics. Warwick manu- 
factures electronic products for Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. the completion year 
1964, their management envisions a work 
force of 1,000. 

Although the financing of these plants 
was handled in different ways, there have 
consistently been expenses which the com- 
munity has eagerly borne. Sewerage, water, 
the airport, and schools are a few of the 
examples in which citizens have cheerfully 
spent more money to attract industry. 

“Citizens have met every requirement,” 
said Campbell, “Financial and otherwise in 
negotiating with and attracting industry.” 

Looking to the future, Campbell sees great 
applications in the economic transition. He 
feels that industry provides the only method 
of Keeping our young people in the com- 
munity, Otherwise, they are educated here 
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at great expense and take their productive 
abilities elsewhere. 


FARMING GOES WITH INDUSTRY 


The industrialization does not diminish 
the importance of farming, either. Rather, 
he feels farmers will prosper as never before, 
Better seeds, mechanization, higher yields 
will enhance his pocket. The surplus farm 
labor will be attracted by goodpaying indus- 
trial jobs. 

s RESULTS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION _ 

The results of this magical word “industri- 
alization” have been obvious. The bank's 
capital assets and deposits have doubled 
since 1950. The Arkansas Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission estimated Forrest City’s 
population will double by 1970 (20,000). 

When the interstate highway system is 
completed, the cloverleaf will increase ac- 
cessibility to the city, and there is already 
talk about suppliers for the industrial plants 
locating here. 

“Our future is bright,” says Campbell 
proudly, “The work has been laid, 
and the community will undergo a facelift- 
ing as mercantile businesses updates their 
facilities. We must not stop now.” 

One has the feeling as he shakes hands 
with “Will” Campbell that Forrest City will 
not stop now. 


A Bill To Impose Additional Duties on 
Cattle, Beef, and Veal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a bill today to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and to impose additional 
duties on cattle, beef and veal imported 
in excess of annual quotas. The pro- 
posed legislation will increase duties - 
stantially on overquota imports: 


700 pounds; and, third, by 12 cents a 
pound on beef and veal, fresh, chilled or 
frozen. 

These tariff increases will, I believe, re- - 
store to American cattlemen much of 
the domestic market lost to foreign 
countries in recent years—and with this 
would come a much-needed strengthen- 
ing of cattle prices. The time has come 
for the administration to either support 
this legislation to impose higher tariffs 
on imported livestock or to enter into 
voluntary agreements with the major 
foreign importing nations to restrict beef 
imports in a manner similar to that al- 
ready worked out for dairy products and 
cotton textiles. 

The United States imposes only a 
token tariff on beef imports—averaging 
a little more than 14% to 2% cents a 
pound. This represents an open inyita- 
tion to foreign producers to step up both 
production and exports to this country. 
In its outlook report for 1964, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture predicts that 
American beef importations will remain 
extremely high. Last year, the United 
States took 79 percent of Australia’s 
beef and veal exports and, for the past 
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3 years, we have been the market for 90 
percent of New Zealand's boneless beef 
exports. 

Today approximately 11 percent of the 
beef consumed in the United States is 
imported. Fresh beef imports increased 
from 414 million pounds in 1960 to 863 
million pounds in 1962. Live cattle im- 
ports jumped from 645,000 head in 1960 
to 1,232,000 in 1962. There have been 
comparable increases in mutton and 
lamb imports. 

Today choice-fed cattle bring about 
25 percent less than they did a year ago 
in the livestock markets of Kansas City, 
Omaha and Chicago. 
profits are largely eliminated from cattle 
feeding, the price effect is felt not only 
in the feeding lots but back on the range, 
as well, 

Even as poor a nation as Haiti, which 
cannot feed its own population ade- 
quately, exported 2.7 million pounds of 
meat to the United States in the last 
fiscal year. This fact is a sidelight of the 
Bobby Baker scandal currently rocking 
Washington. Cattlemen believe price 
troubles facing their industry have been 
caused by unprecedented heavy imports 
of beef. They foresee continuing de- 
pressed prices for domestic cattle unless 
these imports are substantially reduced. 

Western Kansas farmers receive most 
of their income from wheat and cattle 
and as I indicated on October 18, this 
year, the cattle industry is in deep 
trouble and has been for some time— 
largely because huge importations of 
foreign beef have been hammering down 
prices received by domestic producers. 
The “Farm Income Situation” released 
this week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture states that realized net in- 
come in 1964 is expected to be 5 percent 
or more below 1963. This would make 
farm income in 1964 less than in 1960, 
the last year of President Eisenhower's 
administration. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
contends it is powerless to act. The Fed- 
eral Tariff Commission, however, un- 
questionably has authority to impose 
either higher tariffs or quotas or both, 
on foreign beef. Thus far the Commis- 
sion has been reluctant to act. Congress, 
therefore, in my opinion, must override 
this reluctance with legislation. 


Howard L. Jones, All-American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently, Sports Illustrated carried the fol- 
lowing inscription in an article titled 
“They Met the Challenges of a Changing 
Era,” in reference to Howard L. Jones, 
Colgate: 

A fullback and All-American goalie on 
Colgate's hockey team, he spent three years 
as a pilot in the European Air Transport 


And when the 
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Command before returning to Colgate as a 
faculty member in the education depart- 
ment. His interest in education never dim- 
nished. He is now president of Northfield 
and Mt. Hermon preparatory schools in 
Northfield, Mass., and for the past 2 years 
has been working to help establish the first 
college in the Virgin Islands. 


The inscription was in conjunction 
with the magazine’s annual silver an- 
nhiversary award to 25 college football 
players from the class of 1939 for dis- 
tinguished activities and outstanding 
qualities of citizenship since graduation 
from college. 

The only resident of Massachusetts to 
receive the award this year, Howard 
Jones is a distinguished American and 
I am deeply grateful that he lives in the 
First Congressional District, where he 
continues to add immeasurably to the 
already outstanding education activities 
in the area. 

A fine explanation of the award, and 
a brief background sketch of Howard 
Jones appeared in the Greenfield Re- 
corder Gazette of November 6, 1963, and 
I am proud to insert the article in the 
Record. The article follows: 

HOWARD JONES, ALL-AMERICAN 


NoRTHFIELD.—Dr. Howard L. Jones, presl- 
dent of Northfield and Mount Hermon 
Schools, is among 25 American men named 
this week to Sports Illustrated's Silver Anni- 
versary All-America Award. 

The award was made to men who played 
senior varsity football in the season of 1938 
and was based on their achievements during 
the past 25 years. 

Two other educators recelyed the award: 
Dr. Jerome “Brud” Holland, president of 
Hampton Institute, and Dr. Charles C. 
Sprague, dean of Tulane University School of 
Medicine, Dr. Jones was among 71 nomi- 
nated for the award. 

The winning list reads like a who’s who 
of American industry and the professions. 
Included also are four who made sports head- 
lines in their day; Marshall Goldberg, Allie 
Reynolds, Davey O'Brien, and Bill Osmanski, 
But, tn this unique award, Judgment is made 
not on the superior quality of football the 
man played 25 years ago but on the nature 
and extent of the man’s performance in his 
career and way of Hfe in the intervening 25 
years, Nomination must come from the 
man’s alma mater and the voting is by a 
panel of nationally distinguished citizens. 

As Sports Illustrated points out, these men 
did not have an easy course to follow to their 
present eminent heights. The opening day 
of the collegiate football season in 1938 was 
the day of the Munich Pact and Hitler's 
march on Czechoslovakia. It was a year of 
fears and tensions and, in June 1939, they re- 
ceived their diplomas in a world about to 
erupt into the chaos of World War II. Al- 
most all of them devoted years of their young 
lives to military service. 

Dr. Jones was the nominee of Colgate Uni- 
versity, where he lettered in football and won 
all-American honors as a goalié in hockey, 
He is a descendant of one of the founders 
of the university. He earned his M.A. and 
doctorate degrees from Syracuse University 
and spent 3 years as an Army Air Corps 
pilot with the European Air Transport Com- 
mand during World War IT. 

Dr. Jones joined the faculty of Colgate 
University as an instructor in education in 
1947. His career at Colgate saw him become 
director and then vice president in charge 
of development and the frultion of his work 
brought large expansion in facilities, im- 
proved faculty salaries and a wide variety of 
specialized grants to ald in faculty research. 
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The Next Phase in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article appeared in the London 
Daily Express, under the dateline of No- 
vember 12, 1963. 

The British have far greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of Asia and 
Africa than we do, and after all, why not, 
they have been working closely in both 
for the past 100 years. 

It is quite obvious from the article that 
it is looked upon as a fact that the United 
States was responsible for the recent 
coup in South Vietnam, and also for the 
bloodletting that ensued. Maybe this 
was necessary and desirable and maybe it 
was not, but in either case the responsi- 
bility is ours and methinks the chickens 
may come home to roost: 

Tue Next PHASE tn VIETNAM: As SAIGON RE- 
TURNS TO NORMAL AFTER THE OVERTHROW OF 
THE DIEM REGIME, THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
Is Face) WITH THE Stitt UNsoLvep PROB- 
LEMS Or THE WAR AGAINST COMMUNISM 
SalconN.—The wild shooting in Saigon that 

followed the overthrow of the Diem family 
by no means ended the war in South Vlet- 
nam. The big question now is whether the 
generals who have taken over are united 
enough and tough enough to wage a success- 
ful battle against the Communist Viet Cong 
in the Mekong Delta. 

The American and British Embassies in 
Saigon fervently hope they will be. One 
Western diplomat said that the revolution 
came at "the 11th hour,” and that if Presi- 
dent Diem had remained in power, the war, 
against communism would have been lost "at 
an increasing pace.” 

The government's jurisdiction really runs 
only in the cities and major towns. The 
countryside is a free roaming ground, both 
militaryily and politically, for the Com- 
munists. 

Because of the vast cost of military opera- 
tions, Washington is looking more and more 
closely at the fighting war. President Diem 
‘was expendable because he resisted American 
ideas, and therefore, in the American view, 
made life more expensive for the American 
taxpayer, True, he made himself immensely 
unpopular with Buddhist, but among re- 
sponsible Americans there is still serious 
disagreement as to how much that really 
mattered. 

No one has ever believed that under Diem’s 
regime there was democracy, or even, except 
a few Vietnamese intellectuals, that demot- 
racy was desirable: Communism had to be 
beaten, and for that the littie-comprehended 
idea of democracy was too weak a weapon- 
Ngo Dinh Diem had the approval of the 
Americans when he tried to create his own 
form of dictatorship. 

THREE QUESTIONS 

American ruthlessness has been beaten be- 
fore by American sentimentality. The Bud- 
dhist leadership in South Vietnam, accord- 
ing to South Vietmamese police records, 
which Americans do not dispute, is thor 
oughly permeated by communism. But the 
funeral pyres of Buddhist priests were more 
than American public opinion could take. 

The American in Saigon, followed 
faithfully by the British, supported Diem's 
dictatorship until the realization came that 
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the Buddhist suicides were, as presented in 
the world's press, revolting world opinion, 

It is true enough that those monks focused 
attention on public discontent in South 
Vietnam, and thus acted as a catalyst for 
troublemakers far outside the Buddhist 
told. But the discontent was there before. 
While the Western Powers were silently ac- 
Quiescent. 

Three things really worry the Americans 
and the British now in South Vietnam, and 
none of them relates to public opinion there. 
One is whether the cost of military opera- 
tions can be reduced; the sceond is whether 
the new Government is strong enough to 
Prosecute the war against the Vietcong; and 
the third is what the fresh French interest 
in the country really means. 

In the final phases of the debacle the ad- 
Vice of the American Embassy in Saigon was 
Studiously ignored. There were strategie 
hamlets" which were militarily untenable 
except at the great cost of airdropping sup- 
Plies by the American Air Force. The stra- 
tegic hamlets in South Vietnam are what the 
“new villages” were in Malaya during the 
emergency. They are a means of putting 
the rural inhabitants behind barbed wire 
in a concentration so as to be able to protect 
them—and also to keep a sharp eye on them. 
The Americans are now prepared to withdraw 
into towns and cities more easily defended, 
and to wait for a better opportunity to start 
an advance. 

The generals now running the Government 
are a mixed bunch, too mixed for their own 
good, tn the main pro-French and more anti- 


North Vietnamese than anti-Communist, 


Which is an important distinction. The 
Americans are happy with “Big Minh,” but 
not so confident that he and his colleagues— 
if they remain colleagues—have the united 
Grive to do what is wanted. Diem, in fact, 
May have been dumb, but he was dedicated. 

ere are many American soldiers in exposed 
Positions in South Vietnam who realize this 
Only too well. 

Yet the Americans, at the very least, were 
tacit partners in the coup, with the British 
running happily behind. Almost every army 
Unit that moved up to fire at the Presiden- 
tial palace last Friday automatically had 
American officers and NCO’s attached. The 
Americans, at least in an advisory capacity, 
assisted in the attack on the palace simply 
because they were so attached. 

There were no orders given, as there were, 
for example, to British officers in India and 
Pakistan in 1947 that they should resign in 
Case of battle. It was, indeed, on American 
Military advice that the boundaries of the 
3d and 4th South Vietnamese Corps were 
altered last weekend, thus making it possible 
for the 3d Corps to take part in the revolt. 

TURNING POINT 

All this having been said, there was clear- 
ly a time when the rebellion might have 
failed. The marines set things alight by 
taking over the post office and broadcasting 
Station, and the air force, long known for 
its antagonism toward Diem, was willing to 
fire rockets in the direction of the palace 
even if it failed to hit it, but Big Minh hesi- 
tated. When he came in, Diem's regime was 
Over, but clearly he had been more hesitant 
than the Americans in wishing it so. 

The universal gasp of surprise that fol- 

Diem's end left even the Communists 


more interested in preserving his 
family's power, but now no one really kn 

Whose is the power, nor whether it is pri- 
marily concerned with fighting communism. 
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The 70-percent Buddhist population of 
South Vietnam has ostensibly triumphed 
over the Roman Catholic minority, though 
the new government is being sensible and 
sensitive in not mentioning this. But nei- 
ther Buddhism nor Roman Catholicism 
proved any moral barrier to communism in 
North Vietnam. 

In the Asia that Is east of India only one 
man has beaten communism on its own 
ground without massive foreign aid, and 
that is Lee Kuan Yew, Premier of Singapore. 
He has been ruthless about it but has pre- 
served the popular vote. 

South Korea's leaders have been far more 
ruthless, but they are backed by United Na- 
tions troop support such as South Vietnam 
cannot command. 

Now there is a brief burst of gaiety in 
Saigon. But behind all the smiles is the 
question: Who is going to win? 


FRENCH INFLUENCE 


One South Vietnamese who would call 
himself an intellectual said in the quiet that 
followed the shelling that South Vietnam 
was not yet ready, and indeed had no prepa- 
ration, for de . When one then asked, 
“What was the revolution for?“ the answer 
was, “It was for the Americans,” and one 
was back on familiar Asian ground, The 
outsider can’t deny that the Americans— 
and the British—wanted a change of gov- 
ernment, or even that most South Viet- 
namese wanted it, but he wonders whether 
any of the parties concerned had a clear idea 
of what was coming. 

The generals who are behind the present 
Government are not united, though they are 
in loose cohesion, They intend, in the time- 
honored fashion of the generation's military 
revolutionaries, to hand back power to civil- 
ians. 

Politicians exiled by Diem are fiying back 
into Saigon at verbal loggerheads as soon as 
they step out of their aircraft. Students, 
who were embracing soldiers the day they 
were liberated after Diem’s crass policy of 
mass arrests, were facing the same troops 
across barricades 24 hours later when they 
decided that they disapproved of the newly 
constituted Government. 

Altogether, the face of satisfaction pre- 
sented in the American and British Em- 
bassies Is difficult to copy. One report being 
circulated in Saigon, clearly with Western 
inspiration, is that Diem was preparing to 
negotiate with Hanol through the mediation 
of the French Government. No Vietnamese 
I have met, including the most passionate 
Diem-haters, believes this. In fact, French 
interests in, and influence on, the new Gov- 


than any weight used during Diem’s regime. 
In Saigon the local terror has gone, but the 
ultimate terror remains, 


Freedom of the Press in Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 18, 1963 - 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
last week our distinguished colleague 
from Indiana [Mr. RoupEsusH] extended 
his remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to include an article 
by Robert Jones which appeared in the 
November 5, 1963, edition of the Indian- 
apolis Star. Our colleague prefaced 
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his remarks by stating that he was not 
personally acquainted with Mr. Jones, 
nor had knowledge of the authenticity 
of the affairs in Puerto Rico which Mr. 
Jones portrayed in his article. He 
limited himself to include the article with 
his remarks as a matter of possible in- 
terest to Members of the House in view 
of legislation, which was recently before 
this body and which pertained to the 
study of Puerto Rico’s relationships with 
the United States. He indicated that it 
might possibly evoke comments on 
Puerto Rican affairs by other Members. 

I think it is my duty to comment at 
this time. I shall begin by making ref- 
erence to what is said in Mr. Jones’ arti- 
cle concerning government censorship of 
the press in Puerto Rico. 

It is interesting to note that charges of 
a similar nature were made recently by 
a spokesman of the “Puerto Rico Pro 
Independence Movement” who appeared 
before a Senate subcommittee while 
Puerto Rican legislation adopted by this 
House was being considered. Also, that 
as a consequence, on November 8, 1963, 
the Puerto Rican English language news- 
paper, the San Juan Star, one of our 
leading newspapers, published an edi- 
torial, which reads as follows: 

News To Us 
A representative of the Puerto Rico inde- 


made statements in this space that 
have led the writer to the gallows, or 
electric chair, or before a firing squad or 


Puerto Rican newspaper, the Spanish 
language El Mundo, in its edition of No- 


CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD—published on its 

front page the following article: 

[Translation from El Mundo of San Juan, 
P.R., Nov. 13, 1963] 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS UPHELD 


The subject of the freedom of the press in 
Puerto Rico has popped up again. It has 
been discussed in the last few days at La 
Parguera and Indianapolis, Ind. The junior 
chamber (of commerce) was holding its 
annual meeting at La Parguera and our di- 
rectors said there, among other things that 
within a few days: “I shall go before the 
annual meeting of the Inter-American Press 
Society and once more I will tell the cor- 
responding committee that in Puerto Rico 
we have absolute freedom of the press.” 

He took advantage of the occasion to deny 
and repudiate a fib published in the Indian- 
apolis Star, written by its Caribbean corre- 
spondent Robert Jones. Jones sald that 
the Puerto Rican press for all practical pur- 
poses is under governmental censure. 

Jones wrote a series of lies concerning 
Puerto Rico, including the fib that here the 
press doesn't criticize the government, be- 
cause the government is the greatest adver- 
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tiser and the papers know that they would 
lose the bulk of their advertising if they 
openly attack the government. To this the 
director of El Mundo replied: “In Puerto 
Rico there doesn’t exist such a situation and 
we hope it will never exist; but if, unfortu- 
nately, there ever were the remotest attempt 
to establish it, the free press and the free 
opinion of the country would go to the maxi- 
mum in their sacrifice to safeguard that 
precious freedom without which we wouldn’t 
be able to live.“ 


Again, in its edition of November 14, 
1963, El Mundo editorialized as follows: 
[Translation from El Mundo of Tursday, 

Nov. 14, 1963] 
AGAINST THE FIB 


The newspaper Indianapolis Star of the 
city of the same name in the State of Indi- 
ana has just published a string of fibs that 
speak III of its responsibility as a public in- 
formant. The information which appeared 
on the November 5 edition is signed by a 
Mr. Robert Jones, who is identified as “Star 
correspondent for the Caribbean.” 

We do not know who this Mr. Jones is. 
But what we do know is that it doesn’t do 
him any favor to write without rhyme or 
reason, filling almost two columns of the 
editorial page of the Star with a string of 
opinions and conclusions that haven’t any 
basis in reality. It might be said that this 
correspondent in the Caribbean, although he 
dates his dispatch in San Juan, wrote it from 
a rowboat anchored in latitude 15° and longi- 
tude 68°, which is about the geographic 
center of the Caribbean Sea. 

If Mr. Jones had gotten a little closer to 
San Juan and if he had checked the preju- 
dices which he listened to, God knows where 
and from what source, he might have sent to 
his paper a less fantastic dispatch. And as 
to fantasy, see to what extremes the cor- 
respondent can go: 

“For all 3 purposes, the Puerto 
Rican dailies are under government censure, 

“There is no need for an official censure 
to maintain a press under control. The edi- 
tors of the Puerto Rican papers know well 
the party line. They know that they would 
lose the bulk of their advertisements if 
they openly attacked the Governor.” 

This is a gratuitous and coarse offense 
made by the Indianapolis Star to the Puerto 
Rican press. We return it. 

And we add; In Puerto Rico there doesn't 
exist such a situation nor do we expect that 
it will ever exist; but if there ever were, to 
our misfortune, the remotest attempt to 
establish it, the free press and the free opin- 
ion of the country would go to the maximum 
sacrifice to safeguard this precious freedom 
without which we cannot live. 

El Mundo will shortly attend the annual 
meeting of the Inter-American Press Society 
and, once more, shall inform the correspond- 
ing commission that in Puerto Rico we have 
absolute freedom of the press. A freedom 
completely divorced from illegitimate in- 
terests. The liberty which all, absolutely 
all, Puerto Ricans are proud to fully main- 
tain, 


There are other aspects of Mr. Jones’ 
article to which I shall refer. Mr. Jones 
states that we have in Puerto Rico some- 
thing called party commissars. Where 
Mr. Jones got this notion is unknown 
to me. The only possible explana- 
tion I can think of is that Mr. Jones 
may have heard in Puerto Rico the 
Spanish word comisario and he has 
translated it into commissar. The 
translation for comisario would be 
commissioner. For instance, while in 
English we say “High Commissioner,” 
such as Spain used to have in Morocco, 
in Spanish he was called “Alto Comi- 
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sario.” From my boyhood days, I re- 
member that there existed in Puerto 
Rico, a remnant of the Spanish munici- 
pal system, a system of “Comisarios de 
Barrio“ Rural Ward Commissioners. 
These were ad honorem positions held by 
chosen citizens, who lived in the rural 
areas of Puerto Rico. They were the 
mayors’ delegates and they acted as lial- 
sons between the rural inhabitants and 
the municipal government offices, locat- 
ed in the urban areas. I may explain 
that in Puerto Rico we do not have sepa- 
rate governments for the urban areas 
and the rural areas. We do not have 
separate city and county governments. 
Our municipalities combine both urban 
and rural areas, The system of Comi- 
sarios de Barrio“ Rural Ward Commis- 
sioners—has been dead for many years, 
as a natural result of the development 
of easy means of communication and 
transportation between town and coun- 
try. We have 76 municipalities. The 
island is small. With our fine road sys- 
tem and inexpensive bus transportation, 
any person living in the rural areas can 
now come to the city with very little ex- 
pense and in little time. So there have 
been no such comisarios for a long time. 

However, old words cling. The city of 
San Juan, with about 500,000 inhabit- 
ants, extends over a wide area and in- 
cludes many suburbs. Many people still 
call the municipal inspectors of the city 
of San Juan comisarios. 

Again, there is reference in Mr. Jones’ 
article to our civil service. I am proud 
to say that we have in Puerto Rico a 
very fine civil service law under an effi- 
cient personnel office. By the way, the 
chairman of the Puerto Rico Personnel 
Board is a distinguished and most re- 
spected citizen, Dr. Guillermo Barbosa, a 
member of the opposition party, the son 
of the founder of that party, an out- 
standing Puerto Rican. 

I shall not dwell on other aspects of 
Mr. Jones’ article, but I may state that 
it seems to me most unfortunate that 
his source of information in Puerto Rico 
has evidently misled him, and probably 
his lack of knowledge of the background 
and the community language of Puerto 
Rico has been a factor in his not getting 
an accurate picture of actual happen- 
ings in Puerto Rico. 


Michael M. Martin, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
Reports on His “Week in Washington” 
Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


a OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the students from Iowa colleges to 


participate this year in the “Week in , 


Washington” program which I sponsor 
in conjunction with the Iowa Center for 
Education in Politics, was Michael M. 
Martin, of Iowa City, Iowa, a student at 
the State University of Iowa. 


November 18 


Michael and his companion for the 
week, Loren Mitchell, of Estherville, 
Iowa, a student at Drake University, 
brought to 90 the number of “Week in 
Washington” students who have been 
the guests of Mrs. Schwengel and me 
since the start of the program in 1955. 


The reports of each of these students 
have been testimony to the success of the 
program and have encouraged us to carry 
it on year after year. I am especially 
impressed with the report which Michael 
Martin has made on his experience. I 
feel that my colleagues will be interested 
in his keen observations and his ap- 
praisal of the activities with which he 
came in contact during his stay in the 
Capital. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer Michael Martin's report on his 
week in Washington: 

WEEK IN WasHINGTON—AucuST 18-24, 1963 
(By Michael M, Martin, Republican, SUI) 
In writing a report on my week in Wash- 

ington I find myself faced with the problem 
of not knowing where to begin. An experi- 
ence such as this provides one with so many 
varied and fond memories that it is difficult 
to achieve any sort of order in the telling. 
Nevertheless, I shall attempt to convey my 
impressions of our Nation's Capital and the 
workings of the Government as I saw it. 

My partner, Loren Mitchell, and I were 
fortunate to be in Washington during & 
week in which so much important legisla- 
tion was considered. So often the visitor 
to Washington feels cheated and confused 
because all he saw of Congress in action was 
the cursory consideration of a multitude of 
insignificant business. Told that Congress 
work is done in committees, he goes to & 
hearing and sees his elected representatives 
paying scant attention to some witness dron- 
ing on about a matter of which the visitor 
knows little and cares less. We were dou- 
bly fortunate in that (1) the House spent 
most of the week in consideration of the 
foreign aid authorization bill, about which 
feelings were high and debate was corre- 
spondingly interesting, and (2) the Senate 
Foreign Relations and the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committees were taking testimony in 
open session about the nuclear test ban 
treaty. 


In watching the debate in the House and 
in my talks with Mr. SCHWENGEL and otb- 
ers, I was impressed by several things. First: 
the quality of the debate was noticably 
higher than I remembered at the State legis- 
lature, though it was seldom as it is popu- 
larly conceived. A speech particularly im- 
pressive to the galleries may have little effect 
on the floor, and vice versa, My observa- 
tions lead me to the conclusion that lawmak- 
ing, Including debate, is as much a matter 
of personalities as reason or eloquence, Let 
me cite a few examples: 

1. After the Democrats had failed to de- 
feat two of three Republican amendments 
offered—and appeared to be In grave danger 
of failing a third time—Mr. McCormack: 
who had up to that time refrained from 
participating, made a speech which re- 
grouped the Democratic fo: and led to an 
early adjournment, which gave the major- 
ity time to head off a Republican runaway 
with the bill. 

2. Republican Representative Ross ADAD 
of Indiana, was able to have adopted every 
amendment he presented because he was 
held in high regard on both sides of the aisle 
and because he presented measures which 
correctly represented the feelings of the ma- 
jority. It was apparent that doing the prop- 
er groundwork—which includes good draft- 
ing, proper timing, and consultation with 
one’s potential opposition, as well as per- 
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sonal relations and one’s reputation as a 

ember—was vital if a minority Member's 
Measure was to recelve much consideration. 
Mr. ScHWENGEL was able to have an amend- 
ment of his passed on voice vote because, 
among other things, he first discussed his 
Measure with Dr. Morcan, the floor manager 
Of the bill. Other Republicans, particularly 
those who have gained a reputation for ob- 
Struction and negativism, presented many 
amendments without success. 

Another event I considered significant in 
understanding about the inside workings in 
Congress occurred the night the House stayed 
in session until 10:15 p.m. working on the 
foreign aid bill. Discussion was completed 
at that hour, but no vote was held that 
evening. 

Reading of the engrossed copy was called 
for, thus requiring a session on the next 
(Friday) afternoon. There were two reasons 
Given to me for this delaying action. First 
Some Members were disgruntled that the 
floor manager had kept them in session s0 
late when a session might as well have been 
held the next morning. Second, this was 
an attack on the Tuesday-Thursday Boys“ 
Members from nearby States who go home 
Thursday evening and return Tuesday morn- 
ing, thus not carrying their fair share of 
the congressional workload, 

Aside from seeing the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in full regalia and such notables as Dr. 
Willard Libby, Adm, Lewis Strauss, and Nor- 
Man Cousins, I would say that the part of 
the test ban treaty hearings which impressed 
me most occurred when the Joint Chiefs 
Were testifying. At first, they appeared to 
be of one mind favoring the treaty as long 
as the United States took certain precau- 

They swore that they had come to 
Such a conclusion by themselves, that they 
Were subjected to no undue pressure. Then 
Senator Gotpwarrr, and others, pursued the 
Question, “Would you have favored this 
treaty if it were still in the proposal stage 
and had not been initialed?” At this the 
solid front cracked, with expressions rang- 
ing from the Army Chief's unqualified assent 
to General LeMay's quite negative “maybe.” 
It was also interesting to see how the mem- 
of the committees used their role as 
Questioners to express their own views. 

In addition to observing Congress, we were 
Provided with opportunities to visit agencies 
Serving Congress, administrative agencies, 
&nd party headquarters. High on my list of 

cant experiences would be our visit to 
Library of Congress and our talk with 

Dr. Hugh Elsbree of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service. I had known that the Con- 
Fressman's workload is great, but the number 
and diversity of services the LRS tries to 
Provide surprised me. After seeing the 
Crowded quarters in which LRS must func- 
tion, I wonder how it and Congress will be 
able to function in the evermore complex 
Years ahead. Dr. Elsbree, a former political 
Science professor, made a point in our dis- 
Cussion which, especially when corroborated 
the man at the Internal Revenue Service, 
Provides food for thought. He pointed out 
that the complexity of the times requires 
Competence in two or more fields which may 
Often be seemingly unrelated. In his de- 
Partment, for example, they are looking for 
Men experienced in both law and technol- 
Ogy. On the other hand, the broadening 
knowledge of the political process gained in 
the study of political science is of great 
Value to the scientist in government service. 

For my visit to an administrative agency 
I chose the Automatic Data Processing Divi- 
Sion of the Internal Revenue Service. I 
Spent about an hour with Mr. Ear) Sharits, 

g and Control Officer in the Systems 
Division, who had a major part in the adop- 
tion of ADP by the IRS. It was quite In- 

sting to see the modern means the Sery- 
ice has employed to maintain and improve 
this Nation’s already fine record of efficient 
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collection of Government revenues and vol- 
untary compliance with the tax laws. 

He, too, impressed upon me the importance 
of dual competence in government service 
today. 

The one part of the program which I found 
weak was the visit to party headquarters. 
The fellow to whom I spoke, Stan Anderson 
(I believe he was assistant to the president 
of the Young Republican Federation), knew 
nothing about our program or what we were 
trying to do. Perhaps this was due in part 
to his secretary's failure to inform him of 
my appointment. Nevertheless, I enjoyed ex- 
plaining the program and we had a good 
discussion, His experiences in party work 
have encouraged me to take a more active 
part in promoting the Republican Party and 
party activity in general. 

Needless to say, we did some “rubberneck- 
ing,” but the time was all too short. I did 
get to the National Gallery of Art and the 
National Archives, which I had missed on 
my previous trip to Washington. These mag- 
nificent buildings give one a new apprecia- 
tion of our priceless heritage. Our tour of 
the White House seemed too superficial, per- 
haps because of my previous visit. However, 
the guidebook made it more meaningful. A 
visit to the National Cemetery at Arlington 
provided a relaxing and inspiring interlude 
in the week’s activities. A fitting opening 


to the week was provided by the Marine Band 


concert and Lincoln program at the Water- 
gate. Listening to the fine music and Mr. 
Ralph Newman's remarks while I was sitting 
in the VIP section made for an exciting 
evening. In addition, a tour of the Lincoln 
Memorial from roof to basement left us 
breathless, both literally and figuratively. 

It would not be right to close this report 
without some word of thanks, unfortunately 
insufficient, to all of those who made this 
trip possible and such a success. Thanks 
are in order to the political parties, the Iowa 
Center for Education in Politics, and all of 
those who serve them so that the program 
may be successful. I thank those who by 
their interest and help made it possible for 
me to participate. I thank those of Mr. 
SCHWENGEL’s Office staff, especially Charlie 
and Sylvia, for their unfailing and gracious 
assistance, Finally, I thank those people 
whose untiring interest, deep concern, and 
sacrifice have made the program what it is— 
the Schwengels. My experience has given 
me a better understanding of how our Fed- 
eral Government works. It has strengthened 
my desire to actively participate in our Gov- 
ernment as a voter, a party member, and, 
possibly, as an employee, It also causes me 
to hope that many others may have a similar 
rewarding experience through the “Week-in- 
Washington” program. 


Education at the Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the East Side News, published in 
Madison, Wis., entitled “Education at 
the Crossroads.” 

In my opinion the editorial is a true 
expression of grassroots thinking rela- 
9 705 = our great educational responsi- 

ties. 
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EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 
A major purpose in observing American 
Education Week has been to emphasize to 
the public the yital importance of education 
in preparing our young people to benefit 
from the traditional American rights of in- 
dividual liberty and initiative for building 
a better life for themselves in a free society. 
Grassroots Americans have good cause to 
be proud of the past achievements and con- 
tributions of their locally built and locally 
operated primary and secondary school sys- 
tems in strengthening and improving our 
American principles of human freedom. 
A CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER 


At the same time, they have an urgent 
need to recognize the dangers of allowing 
control of their schools ever to fall into the 
hands of politically appointed Federal 
bureaucrats who inevitably would use man- 
agement of education as a political tool of 
those who control government—just as they 
are now using management of the news 
and information for that purpose. 

Nothing would be more tragic—or a 
greater threat to American freedom—than 
to subject the minds of our children during 
their most impressionable and formative 
years to partisan political control by any 
individual or group in any political party or 
governmental agency. 

HANDWRITING ON THE BLACKBOARD 

On the record of past experience, such 
Federal control would be the inevitable re- 
sult of surrendering local authority in ex- 
change for the illusory benefits of Federal 
ald or as surely as night follows day, Fed- 
eral control follows Federal aid. 

If further practical proof were needed, it 
can be found in the current controversy and 
proposed solutions for the problem of civil 
rights and segregation. 

One of the most notable features of civil 
rights legislation proposed by the Kennedy 
administration was the provision giving the 
President and his political appointees the 
power to withhold Federal aid in other fields, 
social security, and veterans benefit pay- 
ments, and even Federal deposit insurance 
on savings accounts, as the penalty for 
violation. 

We do not argue the moral or legal ethics 
involved in the civil rights controversy. 
However, President Kennedy’s proposal to 
use Federal aids as a club in this case should 
make it crystal clear how Federal control 
over education would be imposed if local 
governments allow their school systems to 
become dependent on Federal aids and grants 
for operating expenses. 

Once this has been accomplished, polit- 
ically-appointed Federal bureaucrats would 
use the same threat of fiscal retaliation not 
only to dictate how local schools shall be 
operated but, more importantly, what they 
shall teach. 

And power that can be used for what is 
thought to be good (as in the civil rights 
problem) can also be used for evil. 

“POLITICAL PUPPET” PUPILS 

Every political despot and dictator in re- 
cent history has recognized the importance 
of education as a tool for perpetuating them- 
selves and their tyrannies in power. 

Hitler actually educated mere children to 
impeach their own parents and send them 
to certain death for political disloyalty to 
the Third Reich. 

Russian children are being taught that the 
state is all-important with the people its 
servants, and Castro is teaching Cuban 
youngsters that only he can save their island 
from a U.S. military invasion. 

A THIN LINE 


There are those, of course, who will pros 
test that “this couldn’t happen here—not in 
the United States.” 
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They would do well to consider President 
Kennedy’s widely recognized and almost 
boastful policy of managing news and in- 
formation about Government as a means of 
creating a favorable political image of him- 
self for his reelection campaign. 

They would do well to consider the state- 
ment by one of his spokesmen who defended 
this policy by declaring bluntly that “Gov- 
ernment has a right to lie to protect itself.” 

And they would do well to ask themselves 
what valid reason is there for believing that 
an administration which openly and ruth- 
lessly manages the news for personal polit- 
ical purposes would not also manage edu- 
cation, if it could—in order to protect itself 
as a political dynasty. 

The line between management and con- 
trol is razor-thin and mostly a matter of 
semantics. 

GRASSROOTS INITIATIVE 


In a greater sense, American Education 
Week is a tribute to grassroots Americans— 
parents and community leaders—who have 
met the growing problems of education by 
increasing their local taxes and the indebted- 
ness of their communities to provide an 
adequate education for their children with- 
out running to the Federal Government for 
help. 

They have earned and paid for the right 
to control the operation of their own 
schools—the hard way. It would be a tragic 
mistake now to barter away that right and 
privilege for the false and illusory benefits 
of Federal aid to education. 


Alliance for Progress Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call to 
the attention of this body an article ap- 
pearing on the editorial page of the 
Newsday newspaper on Wednesday, No- 
vember 13, 1963, which I believe deserves 
careful study. 


Crisis In LATIN AMERICA 


Our foreign policy chickens are coming 
home to roost in Latin America. President 
Joao Goulart of near-bankrupt Brazil has 
virtually written off the Alliance for Progress 
in a speech to delegates attending the second 
annual review meeting of that agency in Sao 
Paulo. He has demanded, in effect, that the 
United States supply unlimited aid without 
exercising any control over how it is used. 
Argentina, despite a plea from Under Secre- 
tary of State W. Averell Harriman, is prepar- 
ing to expropriate $200 million of invest- 
ments and $100 million in oil produced by 
American companies under contract with a 
prior government. Premier Cheddi B. Jagan 
of British Guiana, a Castro-Communist sym- 
pathizer, is seeking to stir up anti-British 
sentiment within that colony. 

The dire plight of the Alliance for Progress 
was foreshadowed in a report to its members 
issued in advance of Goulart’s speech. The 
aim was to bring about a 2.5-percent annual 
increase in Latin American per capita in- 
come. Instead the 1962 figure ranged be- 
tween six-tenths of 1 percent and a flat 1 
percent, a drop from 1961 levels. Economic 
crises in Brazil and Argentina pulled down 
the income average. 

So the crisis does not impend; it is upon 
us. t 
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DOOMED FROM THE START 


The Alliance for Progress was conceived 
as an international political ploy, with the 
idea that the United States would feed a 
billion dollars a year for 10 years into the 
Latin American economy. Actually the fig- 
ure has been less, and even a billion a year 
would be a drop in the bucket. The con- 
cept therefore was doomed from the start. 

What Latin America needs, and in her 
present nationalistic frame of mind cannot 
get, is an increasing rate of foreign invest- 
ments. But what corporation whose officers 
are in their right mind would go into any 
country where the odds are so patently in 
favor of eventual expropriation, either with- 
out compensation or with totally inadequate 
compensation? 

Instead American emphasis has been on 
cash grants and loans that may never be 
repaid, and coupled with this a demand that 
these nations reform to fit the North Amer- 
ican pattern of democracy. The whole con- 
cept has been unrealistic from its inception, 
and the results are now apparent at Sao 
Paulo. Not later, but now, this country and 
the present administration must rethink the 
whole Latin American question and come up 
not only with sound policies but with able 
administrators and ambassadors who have 
the stature and the skill to sell the concept 
of sound governments that respect their 
international obligations. 


The Tug of War Between Business and 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, there 
are few men who have a better under- 
standing of the relationship between 
business and Government than Mr. 
James A. Farley. His past experience as 
Democratic national chairman and as 
Postmaster General, and his present job 
as chairman of the board for the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp. have given him a fine 
insight into the problems of both. Last 
month, in an address before the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Florida, Mr. Farley 
expressed some of his opinions on “The 
Tug of War Between Business and Gov- 


ernment.” I commend them to the 
attention of the House. 

The address follows: 
Tue Tuc or War BETWEEN Business AND 


GOVERNMENT 
(Address by Hon. James A. Farley) 

Judging from the articles in business pub- 
lications that attract maximum reader- 
interest among businessmen, the “give em 
hell” variety proves year after year that it is 
sure-fire copy. By give em hell,” of course, 
I mean the Government. Generally speak- 
ing, the target is the National Government, 
though State and local systems likewise come 
for a share of the fireworks. 

In this y endless tug of war, I 
have found myself for many years now in a 
somewhat enviable—or unevitable position, 
depending on how you want to look at it. I 
have been associated with Government and 
I have been associated with business, both 
in rather prominent capacities. In fact, I 
am sometimes considered something of a 
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Siamese twin, or—even less flattering—some- 
thing of a split personality. 

Above all else, I consider myself a politi- 
cian. That is, just a plain citizen deter- 
mined to do something constructive about 
the state of affairs surrounding his everyday 
existence. 

Now that word “politician” may scare you. 
It may conjure up connotations completely 
adverse to the definition I have given it. 
Perhaps you associate such adjectives as 
dirty, deceitful, disruptable with that word 
“politician.” 

How about “salesman'’? What adjectives 
do you associate with that word? I have no 
intention whatsoever of belaboring the paral- 
lel for I am sure you are fully aware that, 
throughout these United States and, indeed, 
the world at large, there are some people for 
whom the connotations of dirty, deceitful, 
disreputable apply to that word “salesman.” 

The point I am making is that there are 
good politicians and bad politicians, just as 
there are good salesmen and bad salesmen. 
In business as in government, the bad ones 
are the ones who cause all the trouble, 

Actually, the good politician and the good 
salesman pursue similar ends and use simi- 
lar means for achieving those ends. So, when 
I say I consider myself a politician above all 
else I am likewise saying I consider myself . 
a salesman above all else. And that is no 
evasion of the issue, it is simply the oppo- 
site side of the same coin. Whether you call 
the people customers or call them con- 
stituents they are the same people, whether 
you are in business or in government. 

One dramatic difference in business, how- 
ever, is the foreboding fact that “every day 
is election day.” The customers cast their 
votes for you—or don’t cast their votes for 
you—every time they go to the marketplace- 
No elected official of National, State, or local 
government is under more careful, more 
calculating, more continual scrutiny than 
«he products, or services you offer ths public. 
‘The ballots are the dollars and cents that 
spell the difference between success and fall- 
ure in any business enterprise. 

Products, such as those offered by Minute 
Maid Co., are particularly susceptible to the 
currents of change among the electorate- 
They are competing among 6,000 to 7,000 
other candidates for the customers’ dollars 
and cents in the average supermarket. 
Granted these products are needed, granted 
they are healthful, granted they are refresh- 
ing, but none of these things necessarily 
gets these products the votes of approval that 
gets them in the customers’ shopping bas- 
kets. Price may prove the decisive factor. 
Package size may prove the reason to buy or 
not to buy. Display position. Impulse at 
the point of sale. Advertising in the super 
markets broadsides of weekend specials. 
Habit—yes; just the customers loyalty for 
proved product goodness in the past. How- 
ever you look at it, the marketplace is cer- 
tainly more precarious than the polling place. 

Minute Maid Co. is now a division of the 
Coca-Cola Co. and I think I speak for every- 
one concerned when I say that the joint 
activity has been a happy endeavor for all of 
us right from the start. 

In the Coca-Cola business, particularly, we 
were just venturing into multiple pac 
and a full line of different carbonated drinks 
when the transaction took place, so we were 
able to profit enormously from the mer- 
chandising experience of Minute Maid Co. 
in these areas. 

Both of us, of course, are businesses based 
on a broad common denominator of popular 
appeal. Everybody is our customer, young 
and old, rich and poor, town and country, 
labor and business, and government. With 
such a market we cant afford to alienate any- 
body. We can’t offer a measure of health and 
hospitality with our products and be inhos- 
pitable ourselves. It isn’t healthful for us. 
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We can't encourage enjoyment of the 
Pleasant things of life and be unpleasant 
about. it. We just can't be offensive and stay 
în business, Such an attitude, I believe is 
true, whatever the business and whatever its 
customer denominator. 

Thus, in the seemingly endless tug of war 
between business and government, I think 
business should treat government as it would 
treat customers. In the final analysis, that’s 
what government is. Officials are paid em- 
Ployees of the people. If your business is 
overwhelmingly dependent upon government 
contracts, there is all the more reason for 
the salesman-like approach. But, even if it 
is not the surest way to succeed with govern- 
ment is a persuasive application of the basic 
selling techniques you have mastered in the 
marketplace. In other words, the everyday 
give-and-take that is your stock in trade. 

I can hear somebody now, saying: “Yes, 
but these petty bureaucrats aren’t like 
normal customers. They are entrenched in 
u little job, and completely circumscribed 
by it. They couldnt make a decision, even 
{f they wanted to. For some reason, or lack 
of reason, they always seem to haye to refer 
everything to somebody else, some commit- 
tee or something, that is always some place 
else.” 

One of the golden rules of business, one on 
which we pride ourselves, as businessmen, is 
attempting “to see the other fellow's prob- 
lems and points of view.” We wouldn't think 
of introducing some new products in a terri- 
tory, for example, without certain prelimi- 
nary surveys. Market research, we call it, 
the spadework necessary to promote our 
ideas. Believe me, it is equally important in 
Gealings with the government. 

Another thing, and let’s be completely 
honest about this, especially among our- 
Selves. All the petty bureaucrats aren't in 
the government. There are plenty of them 
in any sizable business organization, yours as 
Well as mine, people content with small re- 
Sponsibility and afraid to take more. Nor 
iš that contraption known as the commit- 
tee unique with government. Frankly, I 
don't know which is worse—being on a com- 
mittee or trying to work through one. When 
Completely frustrated, as I’m sure we all 
are at times, I always comfort myself with 
the classic definition: “A committee makes 

as a group that any member would 
be fired for making as an individual.” 

Frustration is just part of the selling 
Fame, and we just have to live through it 
and work around it. There are plenty of 
Bood people in Government jobs trying to 
Bet things done in the best and quickest 
Way possible, and with a minimum of com- 
Promise. Government employees are by no 
Means a separate breed of human beings. 
All in all, they are motivated by the same 
Sense of service and the same sense of secu- 
Tity that motivate business employees. Many 
Of them are on on loan” from business, 

That brings up what I consider a highly 
Sdvantageous opportunity for business in 
its relationships with Government. Instead 
Of fighting them, why not join them, and 
Senuinely help them? It's a two-way street. 

y a Government official “on loan” from 
business has discovered that the corporate 
trappings of status have unintentionally 
insulated him from the world outside, and 
the problems of the people. For such, a 
ent appointment can prove a liberal 
®ducation. 
out the viewpoints of. business, labor, 

er, farmer, the aged, ethnic groups 
and so forth—not just business. Needless 
to say, of course, these different viewpoints 
B the viewpoints of different customers. 

t all too often, especially in the higher 

®chelons of business management the busy 

tive Is so overwhelmed with the statis- 
— of business operation that he forgets it 
ae customers who make the statistics. 

Such, the political exposure is a refresh- 


For Government's role is to bal- - 
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ing experience, indeed. The politician never 
forgets the constituents. 

It is easy to stand on the sidelines in 
an attitude of sharp and grumbling opposi- 
tion. What is more difficult is “to put up, 
or shut up.” Instead of making impas- 
stoned speeches about “getting the Govern- 
ment out of business.“ we need to take the 
time and trouble and the patience and the 
money “to get the business viewpoint into 
Government”. At all costs, business must 
avoid the tag of being “anti” and rise to 
the supreme challenge of offering construc- 
tive solutions to the complex problems of 
Government. 

Definitely, businessmen should take a 
more active role in politics. Cam 
contributions are not enough. I'm speaking 
of the working level of politics—the ward 
level, the precinct level. I'm speaking of 
the so-called personal sacrifice of actually 
seeking office. Public service, in some form 
or other, is the sacred duty of every indi- 
vidual American who has prospered as a re- 
sult of our free institutions and has the 
ability to carry them forward to greater 
achievements in the future. Not only 
should companies educate their personnel 
politically, they should make it possible for 
their personnel to take Government Jobs 
without penalty in regards company ad- 
vancement. In fact, Government experi- 
ence for a certain period of time could 
prove invaluable in promotions to top man- 
agement. 

All too often we think of the Govern- 
ment as we do the doctor—wonderful when 
we're in trouble, but don't bother us any 
other time. Most companies today insist 
on periodic checkups on the physical con- 
dition of their employees. Preventive meas- 
ures, we call them, and some such preventive 
measures could be taken against possible 
Government trouble. Actually, it ls my ex- 
perience that the frightening symptons sel- 
dom occur when business is a good citizen. 

I'm not just talking about a good citizen 
of the United States now. I'm talking about 
a good citizen of the world. For over 20 
years, I have had the honor and pleasure 
to be chairman of the Coca-Cola Export 
Corp. In that capacity I have traveled far 
and wide, for the products I represent are 
sold in over 120 countries throughout the 
free world. We have never sold that world 
short. We do business abroad the same as 
we do business at home. We have contrib- 
uted fairly and squarely to the economic ad- 
vancement of every community, even to the 


philosophy is quite simple: Prosperity is in- 
divisible. 


So it would appear to me in this seemingly 
endless war between business and Govern- 
ment; Prosperity is indivisible. We're all in 
this great experiment of working democracy 
together, and for the greater glory of man- 
kind. There is so much to do to fulfill the 
universal dream of freedom that we should 
get on about our business—America’s 
business. 


Hands Across and Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 
Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
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daily newspapers of the Nation. The 
same criticism that is made in the edi- 
torial, “Hands Across and Out,” applies 
to many governments which have been 
the recipients of our foreign aid pro- 


gram. 
The editorial follows: 
Hanns Acnoss AND OUT 


A more disconcerting state of affairs could 
not have greeted economic leaders meeting 
for the second annual review of the Alliance 
for Progress this week at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

The 10-year, $10 billion aid-reform pro- 
gram, which ought to be well along on the 
task of tugging up Latin America’s lagging 
bootstraps, has sadly failed to live up to ex- 
pectations, 

Brazil and Argentina—two of the chief 
beneficiaries of the massive of 
US. dollars—are the leaders in deriding 
North American efforts as oppressive and in- 
effective. 

Brazilian President Joao Goulart, sup- 
posedly making the keynote address of wel- 
come to the conference, mentioned the Al- 
Hance only once and omitted any reference 
to U.S. aid. He advocated, instead, a nebu- 
lous Latin American confederation of trade 
to overcome the need for heavy im 
which he implied were at the root of the 
trouble. 

“Today, and each day more so, Latin 
America should present to the world a 
uniter, solid, and cohesive front in the col- 
lective defense of our common interests,” 
Goulart declared. 

Yet this is the same Goulart who has since 
argued against greater Latin American par- 
ticipation in Alliance policymaking, This 
is the same Goulart who has depended upon 
Washington for dollar handouts just to keep 
his government afloat financially. 

And he represents the same country which 
has allowed its population increases to out- 
distance its economic rate of growth, slog- 
ging along in an unbelievable morass of in- 
flation. 

While Brazil thus affronts its major source 
of outside help, Argentina turns an ungrate- 
ful hand against the American oil com- 
panies which have invested more than $200 
million in the country. 

Contracts negotiated with former President 
Arturo Frondizi are likely to be nullified and 
compensation scaled down by the new goy- 
ernment of President Ilia. 

Yet the Alliance program badly needs to 
encourage more private investments in Latin 
America. 


Argentine and Brazilian economic slow- 
downs this past year held back the overall 
“growth rate” calculated for the nations un- 
der the Alliance program. Instead of the 
goal of 2.5 percent annual increase in Latin 
American per capita income, an economic 
“stagnation” took place. 

It would be easy to regard the Brazilian 
and Argentine attitudes as typical and to 
conclude that the United States might bet- 
ter leave Latin America to flounder in its 
own failures. 

But this would be unfair to the countries 
which have made a conscientious effort. to 
improve the conditions of their people, only 
to be snarled in the redtape of the U.S. 
ald-money machine. 

Peru, for example, wanted $10 million to 
provide simple hand tools for Indian peas- 
ants who now try to cultivate their plots 
with little more than sharpened sticks. But 
American officials were occupied with a more 
grandiose roadbuilding scheme; they said it 
would take 2 years to process a pick-and- 
shovel loan. President Belaunde finally got 
the money from Finland, of all places, and 
soon hopes to be distributing farm imple- 
ments to thousands of peasants thus far un- 
touched by the Alliance for Progress. 
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There are other cases where better under- 
standing and faster action would help the 
Alliance show more results. 

Averell Harriman, chief U.S. delegate to 
the Sao Paulo conference, will reply today 
to criticism of the Alliance. Honesty re- 
quires him to acknowledge our own short- 
comings in administration. But honesty 
also ought to impel him to tell these gov- 
ernments, notably Brazil's and Argentina’s, 
that the U.S. taxpayer believes that hands 
across the border ought to be clasped in 
mutual friendship—not one giving and the 
other receiving, now and forevermore. 


They’re Only Kids? Ha! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER appeared in the New York 
Journal-American on November 17, 1963. 

Most of the press seem to be under the 
impression, or perhaps they are ordered 
to give the impression, that there is a 
radical right but no radical left in the 
United States. Of course this is palpably 
ridiculous. The only difference is that 
the radical left is in power today and can 
call the shots while the radical right has 
no power whatever. 

Mr. Speaker we will have radicals as 
long as we exist and this is probably a 
good thing. At least they have prin- 
ciples. But to label one set as pure 
white and the other coal black is simply 
vicious partisanship: 

THEY ARE ONLY Kips? Ha! 
(By Senator BARRY GOLDWATER) 

Democratic cries of pained anguish about 
the Young Republican convention in Cali- 
fornia recently grew strangely silent when 
the Young Democrats held their own western 
conference and advocated such embarassing 
things as resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Cuba and full recognition of Red China. 

When cornered about their extremism, 
party leaders expressed only mild disagree- 
ment, saying, in effect, that kids will be kids 
and that they—the older Democrats—could 
not possibly agree with such things. 

The facts, however, somehow belie these 
disclaimers, and make the youngsters look 
like a watered-down version of the real thing. 

Most policies of the New Frontier, for in- 
stance, are shaped by current and former 
members of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, Their views on just about every major 
issue, domestic or foreign, go at least as far 
as the Young Democrats went, and in many 
cases further. 

Of the 50 current and former members of 
ADA brought into government by Kennedy, 
many hold the highest policymaking and ad- 
visory posts and have pressed consistently 
for ADA programs. 

Among these are Adlai Stevenson, our 
U.N. Ambassador, who has denied member- 
ship, but who has been identified by the old- 
time ADAers as a founder of the organiza- 
tion; Arthur Goldberg, formerly Kennedy’s 
Secretary of Labor and now a Justice of the 
Supreme Court; Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman; Theodore C. Sorenson, spe- 
cial counsel to and speechwriter for the Presi- 
dent; Arthur M. Schl Jr., a former 
chairman of ADA who now is J.F.K.’s admin- 
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istrative assistant, and Assistant Secretary 
of State Chester Bowles. 

Other ADAers are key New Frontier spokes- 
men in the Senate, the House, in industry, 
business, organized labor, civic and fraternal 
organizations and just about every field 

ble. That they influence the poli- 
cles of and speak for the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is undenied. 

There also is the question of the now in- 
famous collection of essays, “The Liberal 
Papers,” compiled under the guidance of 
present and former liberal Democrats in the 
House and which has been labeled by Repub- 
lican National Chairman William E. Miller 
as “going beyond the Communist line.” 

The Kennedy administration publicly has 
stated that the views expressed in the work 
are “contrary” to its own, but nevertheless 
has pressed forward on many programs it 
recommends. 

The elder Democrats of the West in par- 
ticular would do well to refer to a typical 
example of their own views—the platform of 
the Washington State Democratic Party 
adopted at Bellingham, Wash., June 23, 
1962—and compare it with the document of 
the younger westerners. A delegate to the 
Washington Convention which adopted it 
stalked out, saying: 

“What they have here is the Communist 
Manifesto. If I had stayed and voted with 
them, I would have been excommunicated 
from my church.” 

In any discussion of extremism—of the 
left or of the right—these would be points 
for all good Democrats to keep in mind, 


President Again Proves His Failure To 
Understand Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is appar- 
ent that President Kennedy evidently 
has no understanding of communism or 
Communist motives. He insists on try- 
ing to make deals with Khrushchev in 
spite of the fact that on every occasion 
the Soviets turn the deal against us. 

The ink was not even dry on the test 
ban treaty before we were witnessing 
new displays of arrogance by Khru- 
shchev, more sabre rattling, and warn- 
ings that the Communist goal of world 
domination had not changed. 

In the following column by Dr. Robert 
Morris, he reminds us that “Our Fears 
Are Realized” in the actions of the So- 
viets since the test ban treaty was 
signed. 

Our FEARS ARE REALIZED 
(By Robert Morris) 

During the test ban treaty hearings in the 
Senate, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reconciled 
the treaty with national security only if cer- 
tain specific safeguards would be imple- 
mented. This was the express condition 
agreed upon by virtually everyone involved 
in the hearings. 

Accordingly, the President wrote a strong 
letter of assurance to the Senate leaders of 
both parties, pledging that the safeguards 
would be met. With this guarantee the Sen- 
ate ratified. Among the safeguards were 
“aggressive and comprehensive testing un- 
derground to the limit of the treaty,” stand- 
by apparatus to test in the atmosphere if 
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necessary, and an extensive monitoring 
system. 
All the witnesses, and particularly Adm. 


Arleigh Burke, agreed that these would be 
costly precautions, but necessary and 
worthwhile. 


Several weeks have now passed. Congress- 
man Craic Hosmer, one of the best informed 
men on Capitol Hill on nuclear affairs, wrote 
recently to the President, to inquire about 
the promised safeguards. To his astonish- 
ment he received a reply from Dr. Glenn 
Seaborg, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, saying that the administration 
is trying to get authorization to spend $18 
million on safeguards. Congressman Hos- 
MER and others had estimated that proper 
safeguards would cost at least a billion 
dollars. 

When the hearings were in progress, we 
were told by Secretary McNamara, and by 
the President as well, that we were not de- 
veloping an antimissile missile because this 
ultimate weapon was impossible to achieve. 
This assertion was received with skepticism 
by Dr. Teller and others who testified to 
their belief that the Soviets possessed the 
knowledge to construct such a weapon. The 
fact is that there were actually intelligence 
reports that the Soviets had already de- 
ployed an antimissile missile at Leningrad 
and intercepted missiles in flight with such 
a device. 

Only last week in a Moscow military pê- 
rade, Khrushchev wheeled out for public 
view what he represented was an antimissile 
missile. I do not suggest that we take 
Khrushehev's word for it. But, at the same 
time, we should not be trusting him to keeP 
his word on the test ban treaty as we seem 
to be doing. The flaunting of the Soviet 
weapon dramatically points up the enormity 
of the risk we are taking by not developing 
our own antimissile missile with all possible 

In contrast, we announced last week that 
we were dismantling two more B-47 bases in 
England. This phasing out of our manned- 
bomber deterrent could prove to be crucial 
if the Soviets have, indeed, been success 
in producing antimissile missiles. 

In any event, the failure to implement the 
promised safeguards on testing and detect- 
ing, the refusal to proceed with an antimis- 
sile missile, and the gradual abandonment of 
our bomber deterrent, constitute horrendous 
risks with our security and our survival as 
a free nation. 


A Salute to Latvian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH F. BEERMANN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. BEERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
stouthearted and liberty-seeking people 
of Latvia have never been numerous and 
powerful enough to defend their freedom. 
their most cherished prize, in their home- 
land in the Baltics. Most of their mod- 
ern history has taken an uneven course, 
and during most of that time they have 
been subjected to the hated regimes 
alien overlords. Since the late 18th cen- 
tury their country had been part of the 
sprawling ezarist empire of Russia. And 
when that decrepit regime was over- 
thrown in 1917, Latvians felt free, assert- 
ed their long-dreamed-of freedom, 
proclaimed their national independence 
on November 18 of 1918. 
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Since that memorable day Latvians 
enjoyed freedom for a time before mis- 
ery and suffering under alien rule again 
became their lot. During the interwar 
years they worked diligently and proudly, 
and succeeded in making their homeland 
a relatively safe haven for themselves. 
They reouilt their war-ravaged country, 
reconstituted their democratic institu- 
tions, and lived happily under their dem- 
ocratic government. 

But this relatively short interlude did 
not last long. The rise of aggressive dic- 
tatorship in Germany in the late 1930's, 
plus the aggressive designs of Stalin on 
Latvia, threatened Latvia independence. 
Early in the last war Stalin carried out 
his evil plan. The Red Army overran 
and occupied Latvia in mid-1940; then 
it was annexed to the Soviet Union as 
one of its constituent Soviet Socialist re- 
publics. Thus ended Latvian independ- 
ence, and then began the unhappy period 
in the contemporary history of the Lat- 
vian people. 

Since the end of the last war the 
Kremlin has strengthened its firm hold 
over Latvia, and the country has become 
a mere province of the Soviet Union. 
Latvians have no freedom, and of course 
democracy is foreign to the Communist 
system of government under which they 
live. They are not masters of their fate, 
for they suffer under Communist totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

On the 45th anniversary of their inde- 
pendence day we wish and hope that 
they will soon attain their national goal, 
their freedom, and then live happily 
in their historic homeland. 2 


Rulers of Russia Are Never Honest 
Latvia a Classic Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 8, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
Marks the 45th anniversary of the Lat- 
Vian Declar&tion of Independence. 

This is a day of great significance to 
all people of Latvian origin living in the 
free world as well as those in the home- 
land. Its greatest significance lies in 
the fact that the people of Latvia were 
able to throw off the chains of Russian 
imperialism 45 years ago and to estab- 
lish their national independence. This 
event marks a fullfilment of the long 
held hopes and aspirations of the Lat- 

people. Those hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Latvian people were satisfied 
from 1918 until 1939, when the Latvian 
Nation blossomed into full sovereign and 
Tespected statehood. During that period 
the United States enjoyed the most cor- 

relations with the Latvian nation. 

In 1939 Imperial Russia in a deal with 
Adolph Hitler, put an end to Latvian 
National independence. This deal was 
worked out in the Russian-Nazi pact of 
Mutual assistance which triggered off 
World War II. Imperial Russia was 
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given the right by conquest or such other 
means as it determined to bring Latvian 
national independence to an end. Stalin 
did not delay in exercising his end of this 
deal and Latvia was soon forcibly and 
illegally incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, as a so-called constitutent re- 
public. 

It is worth noting in this regard that 
Red Russia entered into a treaty of peace 
with Latvia in 1920. Article II of that 
treaty provided the following Russian 
guarantee of Latvian national independ- 
ence: 

By virtue of the principles proclaimed by 
the Federal Russian Socialist Republic of 
Soviets which established the right of self- 
determination for all nations, even to total 


secession from the empire with which they “ 


have been incorporated, and in view of the 
desire expressed by the Latvian people to 
lead an independent national existence, Rus- 
sia unreservedly recognizes the independence, 
self-government, and sovereignty of the Lat- 
vian Republic and voluntarily and forever re- 
nounces all sovereign rights over the Latvian 
people and territory which formerly belonged 
to Russia. 


The Federal Russian Socialist Repub- 
lic of Soviets was the new name of the 
Russian nation, adopted by the Bol- 
sheviks, The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, full successor to the recon- 
structed Russian empire, did not come 
into being until 1923. Nevertheless the 
new Russian ruling class assumed full 
responsibility for the treaty entered into 
with Latvia. The brutal violation of that 
treaty of peace with Latvia by the new 
Russian ruling class stands as a classic 
example of what happens to any non- 
Russian nation entering into treaty re- 
lations or any other types of agreements 
with imperial Russia. 

Time must not be allowed to obscure 
this classic example of Russian behavior 
in the field of international relations. 
Observance of this 45th anniversary of 
Latvian national independence, there- 
fore, serves as a proper occasion to renew 
this memory in the hope that our present 
dealings with imperial Russia will be gov- 
erned accordingly. 

Further, this occasion provides think- 
ing Americans with the opportunity to 
renew our faith in the determination 
that Latvia shall regain its national in- 
dependence in the foreseeable future. 


Latvian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
day, November 18, marks the 45th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independ- 
ence of the once-free Republic of Latvia. 
Between 1918 and 1940, Latvia became a 
bright symbol for the great majority of 
Americans, who believe in freedom for 
all nations, large or small. It was a 
great tragedy when the culture, history, 
and genius of Latvia were crushed by the 
second Soviet Russian invasion in 1940. 
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Latvians must be proud of the gains 
made by their country in the short span 
of 22 years of independence. Latvia 
would today furnish a model of progress 
rather than of tyranny had Russia 
offered a smile in place of a fist. 

Latvia must regain her independence. 
Her people have the sympathies of all 
democratic cans. 


Foreign Aid: A Case To Be Made 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 23, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in vast 
areas of the world today more than half 
the children of primary school age are 
not in school. More than half the fami- 
lies live in substandard dwellings. More 
than half the people live on less than 
$100 a year, and two out of every three 
adults are illiterate. 

Foreign aid may not be a particularly 
popular political subject to defend today, 
but aside from our own economic self- 
interest—it provides more than half a 
million jobs, it finances a rising share of 
exports foreign aid is a defense against 
the economic and social chaos which 
these conditions can produce; against 
the Communist attack which would de- 
mand our far more costly attention. 

As the New York Times stated in its 
excellent editorial of November 11: 

Congress has an obligation to ferret out 
mistakes and waste, and to seek improvement 
in the program. 


But as the editorial continues: 

There is too much poverty in the world, 
too much need for economic development, 
too much continuing danger of Communist 
inroads to permit any basic U.S. retreat from 
its commitments in this field. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this thought- 
ful article to our colleagues’ attention: 
BATTLE Over FOREIGN Am 


The administration is fighting hard to keep 
the foreign ald program from being chopped 
to bits by Congress. President Kennedy, 
Secretaries Rusk and McNamara and General 
Clay, who headed a special study group on 
foreign aid, have joined to combat a grow- 
ing opposition to the program born of irrita- 
tion, frustration and politics. 

At issue are both the size and character of 
our help to other nations. President Ken- 
nedy originally requested $4.5 billion, but the 
Senate has already cut this to $3.7 billion 
and the House to $3.5 billion. And that is 
only the authorization; the real meat-ax 
slashes can be expected in the actual appro- 
priations. 

Our aid program is not a peculiarly Ameri- 
can enterprise. It is part of a common 
undertaking on which all the economically 
developed nations of the free world have em- 
barked as essential for their own survival. 
The Western nations and Japan spent $9.14 
billion on such aid in 1961, of which the 
United States contributed about half. 

At the cost of substantially less than 1 
percent of our gross national product, we 
are helping maintain 344 million allied sol- 
diers around the Communist periphery to 
back up our own million soldiers abroad. 
This added defense for freedom is obtained 
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at one-tenth the cost of a comparable Amer- 
ican force. 

Furthermore, the aid program, so often as- 
sailed as a give-away, is a prop under our 
own prosperity. As President Kennedy 
points out, 90 percent of the aid dollars come 
home to buy American goods and services. 
Thus, while a $1 billion cut in aid might 
save $100 million in our balance of pay- 
ments, it would cost us $900 million in ex- 
ports. That is not economy; it is self-pun- 
ishment. 

At issue also is the growing congressional 
bent for removing flexibility from our foreign 
policy by clamping restrictions on its aid 
grants. Congress has the power of the 
purse, but the conduct of foreign policy is 
the responsibility of the President. Any at- 
tempt by Congress, which moves in annual 
cycles, to freeze our approach to specific 
situations when power relationships inside 
the Communist bloc are so unpredictable is 
perilous folly. The Senate gave some rec- 
ognition to this obvious truth when it re- 
stored Presidential authority to continue 
most-favored-nation treatment in our trade 
with Poland and Yugoslavia, but other pro- 
hibitions remain. 

has an obligation to ferret out 
mistakes and waste, and to seek improve- 
ments in the program. But there is too 
much poverty in the world, too much need 
for economic development, too much con- 
tinuing danger of Communist inroads to per- 
mit any basic U.S. retreat from its commit- 
ments in this field. 


It's Ripe for Cutting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Capital 
Journal of November 9, 1963, entitled 
“It’s Ripe for Cutting.” 

Ir's RIPE FOR CUTTING 


Residents of this area know something 
about the Federal Government's accelerated 
public works program. 

Several months ago, some Federal official 
somewhere proclaimed that the Marion-Polk 
County area had achieved a 6-percent un- 
employment rate, making it eligible to apply 
for Federal grants on various public projects. 
The Oregon Department of Employment 
couldn't understand how this area could be 
so considered, since the unemployment rate 
wasn’t that high and was dropping. But 
that didn't deter the Federal men. 

As a result, the city and the two counties 
fell all over themselves requesting Federal 
help on a long list of local projects, many 
of which were half-planned at best. The 
same thing has happened all over the Na- 
tion, with the result that there are more out- 
stretched palms than dollars to fill them. 

That shouldn’t surprise anyone, of course. 
Something for nothing isn't hard to sell. 

Anyway, Congress now faces the problem 
of whether or not to continue this acceler- 
ated public works program, 

Congress provided $400 million in 1962 and 
another $450 million last May. Originally, 
there were about 100 of these so-called “de- 
pressed areas.” Now there are about 1,000 
and the list seems to grow. And so the ad- 
ministration, in order to meet this demand 
for free dollars, wants Congress to provide 
another $850 million. 
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President Kennedy, in his recent plea for 
tax reductions, pledged his administration to 
“a course of true fiscal responsibility, lead- 
ing to a balanced budget.” He also en- 
dorsed a statement in this tax bill which 
“recognizes the importance of taking all rea- 
sonable means to restrain Government 
spending.” And so the chairman of the 
House subcommittee considering this re- 
quest for funds has decided not to embar- 
rass the administration by asking its oficials 
to testify on this bill. 

Nevertheless, it's obvious where the ad- 
ministration stands. 

We believe Congress ought to either abol- 
ish the accelerated public works program or 
greatly restrict eligibility. 

Perhaps the Federal Government might 
pump some of this kind of money into a 
few truly depressed areas. But it’s ridicu- 
lous to offer handouts to every community 
in the land that can approach the 6 percent 
unemploylment level. Many of these 1,000 
eligible communities are quite prosperous; 
Salem's average family income level, for in- 
stance, is well above the national average. 

We believe the accelerated public works 
program is the ripest in all the Federal Gov- 
ernment for abolishment. But maybe that’s 
simply because we have seen its deficiencies 
sọ amply demonstrated on the local level. 


Antitrust Policies Relating to Export 
Trade—An Address by Assistant Attor- 
ney General William H. Orrick, Jr., De- 
partment of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Honorable William H. Orrick, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General in Charge 
of the Antitrust Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, delivered an informative 
address regarding the antitrust policies 
of his Division. 

In his talk he made pointed reference 
to the need for the businessmen of this 
country to increase their export sales 
and commented that although he did 
not know of a single instance in which 
the antitrust laws have hindered export 
trade, he urged any businessman who 
thinks he has such a problem to present 
the facts to the Antitrust Division under 
the Division’s clearance procedures. 

Hearings held recently by the House 
Small Business Committee served to 
demonstrate that foreign markets pro- 
vide a genuine opportunity for the 
growth and expansion of the thousands 
of small business manufacturers and 
distributors doing business in all parts 
of our country. 

The address of Mr. Orrick, I believe, 
merits consideration, not only by these 
small business concerns, but also by 
Members of the Congress and, for that 
reason, I include his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

In a speech which Mr. Crawford H. Greene- 
walt gave last August before the Antitrust 
Section of the American Bar Association, 
he voiced the business community’s concern 
regarding certain of the operations of the 
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Antitrust Division. Mr, Greenewalt suggest- 
ed that the challenges of the 1960's require a 
continuing dialog between the business 
community and those charged with enforcing 
the antitrust laws. With this I agree, and 
having reflected upon Mr. Greenewalt's com- 
ments, I am delighted to have this opportu- 
nity to continue a dialog which was ini- 
tiated by so highly respected a representa- 
tive of the business world. 

He said, in essence, that the Antitrust Di- 
vision had fallen behind the times and was 
applying 19th century concepts to the very 
different competitive conditions of 1963. The 
Wall Street Journal's editorial writers quick- 
ly picked this up, but I think it fair to as- 
sume that Mr. Greenewalt said these things 
not so much in a spirit of criticism of the 
past but rather to indicate the challenge for 
the future. 

I propose this morning to tell you how the 
Antitrust Division is, in fact, gearing its en- 
forcement program to meet the challenges 
of the 1960's, and to present to the business 
community and this group in particular a 
challenge of our own. 

But first I wish to say, as emphatically as 
I can, that the Attorney General and the 
Antitrust Division applaud Mr. Greenewalt’s 
formulation of the great.purposes of the 
laws we administer. 

He said: “The purpose of the law, I take 
it, is to referee the competitive scene in such 
a way as to achieve a meaningful democracy, 
a high level of economic prosperity and an 
ethical standard offensive to no man's con- 
science.” “We can all agree,” he continued, 
“that these goals may be reached most di- 
rectly through unimpeded access to the mar- 
ket place, through a competitive economy 
unencumbered by artificial restraints.” 
Compare this formulation with that of the 
Supreme Court in the Northern Pacific case: 
“The Sherman Act,” the Court said, “was de- 
signed to be a comprehensive charter of eco- 
nomic liberties almed at preserving free and 
unfettered competition as the rule of trade. 
It rests on the premise that the unrestrained 
interaction of competitive forces will yield 
the best allocation of our economic resources, 
the lowest prices, the highest quality and the 
greatest material progress, while at the same 
time providing an environment conductive 
to the preservation of our democratic politi- 
cal and social institutions.” 1 

This accord in views finds its parallel in 
the views of Presidents Kennedy and Hoover 
on the same subject. 

President Kennedy has recently said: The 
free market is a decentralized regulator of 
our economic system. The free market is 
not only a more efficient decisionmaker than 
the wisest central planning body, but even 
more important, the free market keeps eco- 
nomic power widely dispersed: It thus is 
a vital underpinning of our democratic 
system.” * 

And President Hoover writes in his mem- 
oirs: 

“In my pholosophy the antitrust acts had 
emancipated and protected the American 
people (the commonman, if you will) from 
the vicious growth of laissez faire economics 
inherited from Europe. By maintaining 
competition, our industries were forced into 
channels of constantly improving methods 
and plants and constantly lowering prices 
with the Increasing consumption of goods. 

“European industry with its uncontrolled 
laissez faire had grown into a maze of car- 
tels, trusts, and trade restraints, the results 
of which were to stagnate improvements in 
favor of price and distribution controls.” 

Mr. Greenewalt suggested in Chicago that 
no responsible businessman could doubt that 
vigorous enforcement of these 19th century 
laws serves valid public policy aims in 1963. 
I frankly do not see how it could be other- 
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wise. Despite all the changes in technology 
and methods of doing business, the basic al- 
ternatives our people have concerning how 
and for what purposes America’s great pro- 
ductive resources are to be allocated are 
exactly the same today as they were in 1890: 
We shall either have such decisions made 
deliberately by men—the commissar sys- 
tem—or we shall have them made by the 
autonomous forces of the marketplace—the 
competitive free enterprise system. This 
country has always believed that only the 
latter system is consistent with our political 
democracy. The judgment in 1890, sup- 
ported by an overwhelming majority of both 
political parties, was that an antitrust law 
was necessary to insure the survival of that 
system against the encroachments of private 
market controls which, it was recognized, 
would inevitably lead to public market con- 
trols. Now, as then, our choices for the 
economy are competition or socialism. 

This deep-seated belief of a direct connec- 
tion between competition in the marketplace 
and all our other freedoms is unique in this 
country. It is as distinctly American as 
baseball and hotdogs. Antitrust legislation 
was part of the policy platforms of both 
political parties in 1888 and the final vote 
in the House in 1890 on the conference re- 
port which became the Sherman Act was 
242 in favor of the bill, none opposed, with 
85 not voting“ Since that date the party 
platforms of both parties have contained 
planks supporting antitrust. 

I am deeply conscious of and dedicated to 
this great tradition. I do not for a moment 
believe that my task as head of the Antitrust 
Division is to regulate, much less to manage, 
business. As I conceive it, my job is the 
very opposite—to keep business and the 
economy free. 

Now Mr. Greenewalt said in Chicago that 
in attempting to do this important job the 
Division has not caught up with modern 
business conditions, This, I deny—but I 
cannot help taking this opportunity to ob- 
serve that even were that criticism justified, 
we would be in pretty good company, for 
there is evidence that industry itself is some- 
times left behind by its own technological 
changes. For example, one proud achieve- 
ment of modern technology is one machine 
talking to another machine. Perhaps you 
recently read, however, of the English power 
station so fully automated that it could, in 
the event of trouble, put a prerecorded tele- 
phone message through to the home of its 
chief engineer. On the day when trouble 
did arrive, automation has also arrived at 
the local telephone company. The power 
station's prerecorded message: “There is 
trouble in the third transformer” played 
over and over again to a telephone company 
tape recorder which responded over and over 
again, “The number you haye called has been 
changed, Please consult the operator.” 

I think it is fair to say that Mr. Greene- 
Walt, in saying that the Division was behind 
the times, had particularly in mind its ap- 
proach to the market issue. We have falled, 
he said, to recognize the new “supplantive” 
or “functional” competition of physically 
distinct products from different industries— 
cellophane versus tinfoil, for example. And 
the Wall Street Journal’s editorial comment 
on this aspect of his speech said: 

“Almost every business faces competition 
from outside its own field; among numerous 
examples. steel against aluminum and both 
against plastics * * *. Yet the Govern- 
ment clings to its narréw construction of 
the competitive process.” * 

I must point out, however, that our chal- 
lenge to the merger of the Continental Can 
and Hazel-Atlas Glass Cos.,* filed in 1956 and 
now pending on appeal to the Supreme Court, 
was based precisely on the contention that 
Substantial interindustry competition exists 
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between glass containers and metal cans. 
Indeed it was this case which led one unkind 
critic to accuse us of using an “accordion” 
concept of the market, which we expand or 
contract to fit our litigation needs rather 
than the economic realities. 

It is most important that the continuing 
dialog between business and the Antitrust 
Division not break down due to a misunder- 
standing of our position on this point. We 
are here dealing with an issue of great 
subtlety, partly legal, partly economic. The 
market problem has been central to practi- 
cally every significant merger case filed in re- 
cent years. No less than three cases on 
appeal to the Supreme Court this coming 
term involve that issue.“ This problem has 
also been critical in monopoly cases under 
section 2 of the Sherman Act. 

In the Cellophane case, to which Mr. 
Greenewalt referred in his Chicago speech 
(for quite understandable reasons) the dis- 
pute between the parties was not based on 
any failure on the part of the Division to 
recognize that other products offered com- 
petition to cellophane, The issue rather was 
whether that competition was sufficiently 
pervasive as a matter of fact to prevent price 
control over cellophane. 

I suggest to you that, properly viewed, the 
Division’s litigation posture in monopoly 
and merger cases has not rested on any sup- 
ported blindness to new forms of competi- 
tion, but rather upon the statutory necessity 
to protect competition in broad markets as 
well as in narrow markets, wherever it, in 
fact, exists, 

You and I would agree, I'm sure, that as a 
matter of economic reality there is no such 
thing as the market for most products. A 
new product of service may be introduced 
which gives the old a real run for its money, 
but this does not affect all customers equally. 
For example, a savings and loan association 
may offer competition to the real estate de- 
partment of a commercial bank, but that is 
of no practical consequence to the local busi- 
nessman dependent upon his commercial 
bank for short-term unsecured loans. Again, 
plastic unquestionably offers significant com- 
petition to glass for a broad range of uses, 
so that we should be concerned about the 
elimination of competition by merger be- 
tween plastic and glass producers, but that 
competition has no significance to a distiller 
required by law to pack in glass. On the 
other hand, a merger which eliminated com- 
petition between the distiller’s glass con- 
tainer suppliers might well deprive him of a 
substantial competitive alternative. Thus 
there are likely to be In any one case many 
markets and submarkets within larger 
markets. 

If the antitrust laws are to do their job 
in the 1960's, we believe that the market 
must be delineated in such a way that the 
end result of our action will preyent res- 
traints on commercially meaningful com- 
petitive choices. This, I take it, is the sig- 
nificance of the mandate given us by the 
Congress and the Supreme Court that the 
antimerger provisions of the Clayton Act 
are violated if the proscribed anticompeti- 
tive effect is visited upon any line of com- 
merce in any section of the country. 

It is important to note that the antitrust 
laws which I am sworn to enforce do not 
permit me to wink at anticompetitive effects 
in one market because these bad effects may 
in some sense be canceled out by good ef- 
fects in some other market. Because more 


is at stake than simply the cause of indus- 


trial efficiency, Congress deliberately placed 
that duty on the Attorney General and the 
courts, fully recognizing the social costs that 
occasionally may be involved. 


The Supreme Court's recent decision in 


the Philadelphia Bank case is the latest ju- 


dicial expression of this constant theme of 
our antitrust laws. 


The Court said: 
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“We are clear, however, that a merger the 
effect of which ‘may be substantially to 
lessen competition’ is not saved because, on 
some ultimate reckoning of social or eco- 
nomic debits and credits, it may be deemed 
beneficial, A value choice of such magni- 
tude is beyond the ordinary limits of judi- 
cial competence, and in any event has been 
made for us already, by Congress when it en- 
acted the amended section 7. Congress de- 
termined to preserve our traditionally com- 
petitive economy. It therefore proscribed 
anticompetitive mergers, the benign and the 
malignant alike, fully aware, we must as- 
sume, that some price might have to be 
paid? ” 

So much for meeting the criticism; now 
for meeting the challenge. 

Mr. Greenewalt said in his Chicago speech: 
“It seems to me that everyone should agree 
that the mission of Government in the anti- 
trust area is to administer the law in a 
way which will insure a vi highly 
competitive economy. If that is indeed the 
mission,” he continued, “it must inevitably 
embrace not solely the punishment of trans- 
gressors but more . the responsi- 
bility for determining at firsthand what a 
truly competitive system really comprises— 
in simple words, why the battle i being 
fought and what victory will really produce.” 

We have formed within the Antitrust Di- 
vision a policy planning unit, composed of 
lawyers and economists, which is now en- 
gaged in examining these very questions, It 
is engaged in making an indepth industry- 
by-industry survey so that we may direct our 
efforts to those areas in which they are 
most needed, and so that these efforts may 
be better coordinated and more purposefully 
controlled. 

The policy planning group includes a For- 
eign Commerce Section, through which we 
make a concentrated effort to keep abreast 
of competitive conditions in world markets. 
We are therefore well aware of the burgeon- 
ing new economic colossus across the At- 
lantic and of the possibilities for profound 
changes in competitive conditions and op- 
portunities likely to be created by the 
Europeon Common Market. I recently re- 
turned from a round of discussions in Europe 
with officials haying responsibilities com- 
parable with my own, and I am convinced 
that antitrust concepts ore bound to play 
an inereasingly more vital role in that mar- 
ket. 

One of the primary responsibilities of our 
Foreign Commerce Section in meeting the 
challenge of 1963 is to provide all the assist- 
ance we can to the Government-wide effort 
to expand exports. While I have yet to see 
a concrete instance in which the antitrust 
laws have hindered exports, I assure you 
that any businessman who thinks he has 
such a problem is most welcome to present 
the facts to us under our clearance pro- 
cedure, 


Our primary effort in meeting modern 
challenges is to learn all we can of the 
rapidly changing conditions under which 
business is actually conducted and to weigh 
carefully the significance of practices which 
could develop into full-scale clogs upon com- 
petition. We are avid readers of some 250 
trade journals, from American Banker to 
Variety. We consult regularly with outside 
economists, law professors, and industry ex- 
perts, both within and without the Govern- 
ment, 

Despite these efforts on our part to meet 
the challenges of 1963, the nagging question 
always remains: Do we have the latest, the 
best information? Mr. Greenewalt suggested 
in Chicago that the Division’s task “is not 
solely for lawyers,” since it requires knowl- 
edge of the “facts of the business scene” 
and “the continually changing character of 
the business arena within which the law is 
to be enforced.” He also suggested that 
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both the Antitrust Division and the business 
community should recognize that they have 
“precisely similar interests in the mainte- 
nance of a competitive economy” and should, 
therefore, “share their problems to the end 
that enforcement efforts can be directed 
effectively, not blindly.” 

And so I come to the challenge we would 
present to the business community and to 
this group in particular that you provide 
the Antitrust Division with the type of in- 
formation Mr. Greenewalt says the Division 
needs in order to do its work effectively. I 
suggest that nothing could better advance 
the mutual interest we have in the preserva- 
tion of a free competitive economy, of which 
Mr. Greenewalt spoke so eloquently. 

As you can well imagine, we now get a 
good deal of free advice on what actions we 
should not take. I hope that you will adopt 
a more affirmative approach, and I urgently 
commit this proposal for your consideration. 

Finally, I cannot leave this subject of the 
antitrust laws in 1963 without some refer- 
ence to one particular point expressed by Mr. 
Greenewalt. He said, “I would question the 
practice of burdening the courts with the 
kind of theoretical trial balloon unrelated to 
economic reality that we observe so fre- 
quently in the antitrust feld. In a way it 
seems to me that this practice parallels the 
attitude sometimes attributed to the adver- 
tising profession of ‘running it up the fiag- 
pole to see who salutes." " 

There is here the hint of possible con- 
flict with Mr. Greenewalt's challenge that 
we keep pace with changing competitive 
conditions, which may of course require the 
fashioning of new legal concepts. The ap- 
Pplicability of section 7 of the Clayton Act 
to vertical acquisitions, verified in the Du 
Pont-GM case,“ and the applicability of 
the antitrust laws to the banking industry, 
verified in the recent Philadelphia case 
might be thought to be within Mr. Greene- 
walt’s conception of “trial balloon” cases. 
The same might be said of our initial chal- 
lenge to joint ventures in the Penn-Olin 
case and our first attack on an interin- 
dustry merger in the Continental Can-Hazel 
Atlas cases.“ We believe, however, that 
these cases represent the kind of creative 
rethinking of old concepts which the Divi- 
sion requires in order to keep abreast of 
modern business conditions. 

I have indeed given a high priority within 
the Division to development of new legal 
weapons with which to challenge oligopolis- 
tic concentration and other modern restric- 
tions on competitive opportunities. This 
will be done, however, with great care and 
deliberation. 

Should you accept our challenge, I have 
every confidence that those participating 
would find the Division staff thoughtful, 
thoroughly responsible people. They would 
also find that proposed cases and new ideas 
must withstand a carefully constructed sys- 
tem of review and internal checks and bal- 
ance. 

We have been and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to be sometimes right and sometimes 
wrong in particular cases. But there surely 
can be no quarrel with the goal of all our 
cases, win, or lose—namely, to enforce what 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes called a “charter 
of freedom" “ upon which, I believe, all our 
liberties depend. 


Northern Pacific R. Co. v. United States, 
356 U.S. 1, 14. 

Address, White House Conference of Busi- 
ness Editors, and Publishers, Sept. 26, 1962, 
quoted in 9 N.Y. Law Forum 1-2. 
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Wall Street Journal, Aug. 15, 1963, p. 8. 

US. v. Continental Can Co., 217 F. Supp. 
781 (S.D. N.Y. 1963). 

* U.S. v. Continental Can Oo., 217 F. Supp. 
761 (S.D.N.Y. 1963); U.S. v. Aluminum Co. of 
America, 214 F. Supp. 110 (N.D.N.Y. 1963), 
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prob. juris, noted, Oct. 14, 1963; U.S. v. First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Lexington, 208 
F. Supp. 457 (E.D. Ky. 1962), prob. juris. 
noted, 374 U.S. 824. 

7U.S. v. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Oo., 
351 U.S. 377. : 

*U.S. v. Philadelphia Nat. Bank, 374 US. 
323. 

374 US. at 371. 

0 U.S. v. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
353 U.S. 586. 

n VJ. S. v. Philadephia National Bank, 374 
US. 321. 

* US. v. Penn-Olin Chemical Co., 217 F. 
Supp. 110 (D. Del. 1963). 

“U.S. v. Continental Can Co., 217 F. Supp. 
761 (S.D.N.Y. 1963). 

u Appalachian Coals v. U.S., 288 U.S. 344, 
359. 


International Coffee Agreement Act of 
1963 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8864) to carry 
out obligations of the United States under 
the International Coffee Agreement, 1962, 
signed at New York on September 28, 1962, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I would like to point out that the 
amendment relates to prices as a result 
of the International Coffee Agreement. 
This bears on the point that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] was trying 
to bring out that the Committee on Ways 
and Means did not—and I think this is 
proper criticism—avail itself of the 
knowledgeable people in the coffee field 
in an effort to gain information as to 
what these price levels might be. 

Now, in the President’s letter which is 
set out on pages 3 and 4 of the commit- 
tee report, the President refers to putting 
a floor under these prices at the general 
level prevailing in 1962. Now, we know 
what those are. We also have a pretty 
good idea of how much coffee is in stock 
in the warehouses. It is considerable. 
It is certainly within our judgment ca- 
pabilities to estimate prices in 1963. If 
this coffee agreement is to do what the 
President says he wants to do, to try to 
stabilize prices, and to some degree I 
suspect it would because it is putting a 
control over supply, then indeed the 
President has some judgment or can ex- 
ercise some judgment with intelligence 
as to whether the International Coffee 
Agreement would or would not result in 
increased coffee prices to the United 
States consumer, relating to his letter 
and the prevailing prices in 1962. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is good 
discipline to put in the act and I hope 
that we will adopt it and in a small way 
we will have insured some protection to 
the consumer. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr, FINDLEY. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Missouri 
very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate that 
I am not by this amendment seeking to 
get the President to certify that coffee 
prices themselves will not go up. They 
certainly will fluctuate even under the 
most carefully controlled market. 

What I am asking for is that we certify 
that the effect of this agreement will not 
result in higher prices to American con- 
sumers. ‘There is an important distinc- 
tion here and I do not believe it is an un- 
reasonable judgment for us to expect the 
President to make in advance when he 
seeks the appropriation to carry out this 
authorization. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


A Sense of Obligation Concerning 
a Great National Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, the 
most vexing problem of how to finance, 
in the best public interest, the enormous 
campaign election costs of candidates 
and political parties, is one of increasing 
concern, not only to the President and 
the Congress, but also to all Americans 
desiring to preserve our traditional form 
of truly representative government. 

A most timely and thought-provoking 
editorial on this vitally important sub- 
ject appeared in the June 1963 issue of 
the General Electric Community and 
Government Relations Bulletin. This 
editorial, aptly titled “A Sense of Obliga- 
tion,” is, I think, well worth reading, no 
matter what our individual views may 
be, and I am pleased to bring it to the 
attention of the Members. The editorial 
follows: 

A SENSE or OBLIGATION 

On April 30, President Kennedy submitted 
legislation to Congress designed to stimulate 
political contributions by giving certain tax 
advantages to the contributor. 

The President’s action again points up 
perhaps the most fundamental problem 
plaguing our political process. That prob- 
lem, in a nutshell, is money. 

The result is a disquieting situation that 
commands the urgent personal concern of 
General Electric managers and all responsible 
citizens. 

Money represents a problem for three 
reasons: the need for it is big and getting 
bigger; there is not enough of it now; and 
what there is comes from too few sources. 

Here are some telling facts; 

In 1960 both major political parties spent 
a whopping $175 million for all purposes at 
all levels of political activity. This repre- 
sents an increase of $35 million since 1952, OF 
some 30 percent. 

Both major parties spent a combined total 
of $20 million at the national level alone in 
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1960, almost double 1952. They ended the 
year with a combined $4.6 million deficit. 

In 1960 almost two-thirds of all the money 
received by the two major parties came from 
contributors who gave 6500 or more. 

In 1960 Dr. George Gallup, of public 
opinion fame, found that only 9 percent of 
the American people contributed money to a 
political candidate or party. Asked how 
they felt about making a political contribu- 
tion, 53 percent Indicated no willingness at 
all to give; another 12 percent were unde- 
cided, 

The result: inadequately financed election 
campaigns deprive the electorate of a full 
exposure to all candidates; political parties, 
indispensable instruments of a democratic 
system, find it increasingly difficult to oper- 
ate on an effective, year-round basis; the 
truly representative nature of the entire po- 
litical process is jeopardized. 

The problems of political financing became 
So vexing in 1960 that President Kennedy 
Rppointed a 10-man Commission to study 
Campaign costs and recommend possible 
solutions. Says the Commission's report, in 


part: 

“A chronic difficulty * * * has been the 
lurking suspicion that contributing to po- 
litical parties is somehow a shoddy business.” 

“Given the erratic flow of funds * * * in- 
dividuals and organizations providing sub- 
stantial gifts * * can threaten to put a 
Candidate in moral hock.” 

To which President Kennedy added this 
equally succinct observation: 

“It is not healthy for our democratic proc- 
€ss—or for the ethical standards of govern- 
ment—to keep our candidates in the (pres- 
ent) condition of dependence.” 

What can be done? 

The President's Commission made 12 dis- 
tinct recommendations and the proposed 
legislation embodies many of them: a deduc- 
tion or tax credit for contributions, revised 
&nd broadened reporting requirements, crea- 
tion of a Registry of Election Finance in the 
Comptroller General's office. 

Passage of this legislation should be en- 
Couraged. It failed to receive much support 
Guring the 87th Congress. Its enactment 
Would be a positive step ahead—albeit the 
results might be mimimal compared to the 
Size of the problem. 

Beyond this, there is a far more productive 
Solution. The Commission puts it this way: 
tt “hopes the American people will come to 
regard political contributions to parties with 
the same sense of obligation they display 
toward contributions to educational and 
Charitable institutions.” 

Establishing such a sense of obligation will 
not be easy. For most Americans fall into 
One of two sorts when it comes to political 
Contributions: 

There are, indeed, those who think it is 
Almost illegal to give money for political 
Purposes. Or if not illegal, immoral. 

And there are the others—by far the ma- 
Jority—who have no legal or moral reserva- 

ms about contributing but who hide be- 

the “politics is dirty” alibi or who 
honestly fail to recognize any personal re- 
SPonsibility in the matter. 
These people will have to be reached. 
A good place to start is with the average 
rican businessman. He, too, has dem- 
dustrated a remarkable nalvete about the 
importance of political contributions. In 
act, he has been extremely passive about 
ging in political activity of any sort— 
passive, sociologists say, than most 
Other Americans. 
tos rangely, this nalvete and passiveness 
tally contradicts the responsible sophisti- 
iston that is so characteristic of business 

‘ders in other areas of civic en r 
u be sure, businessmen have talked about 
crt need for greater political participation 

their part—but not much has really hap- 
Pened. For one thing, some of the grass- 
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roots kind of political work—polling the 
precinct, registering new voters, and the 
like—is not particularly appealing activity 
to the businessman, nor is it usually con- 
venient, from a time standpoint, for him to 
engage in it. 

On the other hand, political fundraising 
is a most effective kind of practical political 
participation. And businessmen have all 
the capabilities for doing it well. 

Last year, for example, the American peo- 
ple gave more than 88 billion to their favor- 
ite charities. Businessmen took the lead in 
giving and getting this money. 

It is time they do the same for the political 
party and candidate of their choice, 

At stake is more than money. At stake 
is the proper functioning of our representa- 
tive government. Our democratic process is 
built on voluntary participation by the 
greatest number of people. This, however, 
can be the source of its greatest strength or 
its greatest weakness. 

Business leaders and the American people 
cannot let it continue to be a weakness. 


Baltic States Robbed of Their 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 45 
years ago on November 18, 1918, the Lat- 
vians celebrated their independence day. 
Free Latvia was not created at the Paris 
Peace Conference or by the Treaty of 
Versailles. Instead, the people of Lat- 
via fought for their independence on the 
battlefields against the Bolsheviks and 
German invaders at the close of World 
War I. Many lives were lost but inde- 
pendent statehood was acquired. 

Free Latvia started life with an empty 
treasury, a destroyed industry, devas- 
tated fields and a scattered population. 
Despite these handicaps, Latvia pros- 
pered as a nation in the next 20 years 
and its people achieved a standard of 
living equal to the other free democratic 
Western European nations. 

After enjoying 22 years of national in- 
dependence and a constitutional govern- 
ment, Latvia and the other Baltic na- 
tions, Estonia and Lithuania, were 
again invaded by the Soviets and com- 
pletely occupied by overwhelming Red 
forces in the beginning of World War II. 
The Baltic States have been robbed of 
their independence and transformed into 
colonies of Soviet Russia. 

By its aggressive acts, the Soviets have 
broken the peace and nonaggressive 
treaties that existed between Russia and 
the Baltic nations. Expropriation, ex- 
ploitation, slave labor, suppression of 
human rights and fundamental freedom, 
terror, mass murder and deportation are 
the marks of the Soviet occupation in 
the Baltic States. The brutal Russian 
rule of the subject people in Eastern 
Europe is evidence that the Communists 
are the proponents of colonialism and 
the opponents of the right of people to 
determine their own destiny. 

The people in the Baltic States desire 
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only to live in freedom and peace and 
are ready to sacrifice their lives to 
achieve these goals. I hope the day will 
come soon when these people and the 
others who live behind the Iron Curtain 


will again be restored to their freedom, 


their rights, and their dignities. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following News- 
letter of November 16, 1963: 


WASHINGTON REPORT—MORE MILLIONS FOR 
THE Peace Corrs 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The House approved, without a rollcall 
vote, H.R. 9009 to amend the Peace Corps 
Act and to up expenditures from $63,750,000 
to $102 million, very nearly double. I pro- 
tested the action and pointed out: 

1. The bill was brought to the floor with 
insufficient Information: (a) Only one pub- 
lic witness appeared at the committee hear- 
ings; (b) the report contained only boasting 
accounts of success by Peace Corps adminis- 
trators; (e) no specific data was ted— 
the cost by country, by number of workers, 
projects involved, the success or failure of 
projects; (d) far too much of the taxpayers’ 
money has been spent in publicizing and 
glamorizing the Peace Corps. 

For my part the Peace Corps is unconstitu- 
tional, unnecessary, and self-defeating, We 
encourage, through it, Government planning, 
welfare statism, socialism, and godless ma- 
terlalism. all at the expense of capitalism 
and basic U.S. spiritual and moral values. 

1. Government sponsored and directed 
Peace Corps projects are an unwarranted 
intrusion into areas properly the function of 
the private sector. It will eventually sup- 
plant the private help to peoples of other 
countries which has traditionally been the 
province of missionary and educational 
efforts. 

2. Through the Peace Corps we extend aid 
to Socialist countries and to countries where 
people have no freedom but are subjugated 
by their government, 

3. Its accomplishments are uncertain as it 
becomes a burgeoning bureaucracy. 


PRICE FIXING WILL RAISE COST OF COFFEE 


The International Coffee Agreement Act 
of 1963, implemented in the House this 
week, is going to force American housewives 
to pay more for coffee. The coffee treaty 
has already been ratified by the Senate, but 
the very fact that it was brought to the 
House for implementation indicates that 
there is an area for disagreement. 

It is important to note that some of us 
warned last year during debate on the Trade 
Assistance Act of 1962 that it would lead to 
cartels, quotas, and limitations of trade. 

The coffee agreement proves the point, and 
serves to point up the duplicity of the 
President's arguments for the trade bill. 

Specific points show what the coffee 
agreement is as compared to what should 
be our goal. 

1. The agreement is international control 
instead of competition in a freer import and 
export market. 
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2. It is trade by government agreement 
instead of the workings of the market forces 
of supply and demand. 

3. It is price control and prevents price 
levels being reached through supply and 
demand, the only way to assure lowest prices. 

4. It is rigid control of the market, not 
free trade. 

Foreign aid became part of the debate 
when we were told we must have this agree- 
ment or increase foreign aid to the coffee 
countries. In an exchange with Congress- 
man BECKER: 

Mr. BECKER. The President said today he 
did not feel it wise to use the threat of with- 
drawing foreign aid too frequently. He said 
if threats of withdrawing foreign aid are 
used too often, there would be a great temp- 
tation on the part of the recipients to say 
‘Go ahead and cut it off.“ Would the gentle- 
man say this would be bad?" 

Mr. ALGER, I think it would be very re- 
freshing if we suggested the withdrawal and 
they took us up on it and reaffirmed their 
self-respect, which they must surely lose 
when they take our money.“ 

We were told this bill would increase 
South American income and provide a higher 
standard of living. I say this can be accom- 
plished only through capitalism, not through 
Government planning and control under a 
Socialist-Communist formula. 


POLITICS—POLITICS—POLITICS 


Taxpayers should ask themselves how 
much the President's political trip to Texas 
is going to cost them. They should ques- 
tion the new Postmaster General's urging of 
postal workers to get out and work for 
Kennedy's programs (clear violation of the 
Hatch Act). They should wonder at the 
freeze-out of som. Members of Congress in 
getting White House tours for constituents, 
They should be angry over the use of tax- 
payers’ money to propagandize them to win 
support for more New Frontier, welfare state, 
projects in every executive department. 


In Memory of Latvian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we should 
take notice today of an important event 
which occurred 45 years ago—November 
18, 1918. That is when Latvia declared 
her independence and became an out- 
post of Western democracy. 

Latvian independence was only 
achieved by the sacrifice of Latvian lives 
and property. The first Latvian na- 
tional leaders had to overcome invasions 
by both German and Russian empires to 
gain freedom.’ Then, between the final 
expulsion of the Bolshevik Russians in 
1919 and their return in overwhelming 
force in 1940, Latvia showed the way to 
economic, social, and political progress. 
No one can say that Latvia did not do 
honor to her dead during those years of 
independence. 

Latvia was one of the first European 
Countries to reform the currency and fi- 
nancial system. The land reform law 
of 1920 was a model of fair, democratic 
dispersal of feudal estates. Happily, it 
ended forever the supremacy of Ger- 
man—or Balt—nobles over the other 
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97 percent of the population. Latvian 
foreign policy was founded on friendly 
relations with Soviet Russia as well as 
the West, and trust in the League of Na- 
tions. By 1937, there were 5,717 indus- 
trial enterprises in Latvia. Seventy 
thousand farmers were enrolled in 2,300 
educational societies. Hydroelectric 
stations were numerous. The national 
income increased 120 percent between 
1927 and 1938 despite the depression. 
The Latvian National Bank’s assets rose 
from 48.2 million lats, the local currency, 
in 1934, to 125.6 million lats in 1939. 
Latvian trade was almost completely 
with the West, especially Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States, carried 
in 103 Latvian ships. By 1939, Latvia 
was almost self-suporting, embarking on 
the voyage to exciting economic growth. 

Soviet Russia ended all of this by in- 
vasion in 1940, in direct violation of all 
existing international law and morals, 
especially the 1920 treaties giving Latvia 
complete independence. 

We should remember today the hope- 
ful flowering of democracy in Latvia, 
and many other nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope. We should remember the convic- 
tion of early Latvian leaders, and those 
who escaped to the West to continue the 
fight against oppression—many like 
Janis Cakste, Gustav Zemgals, Karlis 
Ulmanis, Janis Goldmanis, Karlis Zarins, 
former ambassador to Britain, and Al- 
fred Bilmanis, former minister to the 
United States. We should remember the 
tyranny which destroyed their dreams, 
We extend our good wishes to their fol- 
lowers both in Latvia, and abroad, and 
share their hope for future independence 
for Latvia. 


Private Plans Cut Health Tax Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, several 
years ago Congress passed the Kerr- 
Mills legislation providing a program 
of medical care for the aged. The 
Ways and Means Committee is presently 
considering another proposal, the King- 
Anderson bill, which would establish a 
medical care program under social se- 
curity. 

In the August issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness there appeared an article on the 
new developments of the private insur- 
ance plans for health care available to 
the aged. The article points out four 
important new developments: 

First. The swift expansion of addi- 
tional private health insurance plans. 

Second. Growing public resistance to 
the administration's approach. 

Third. Alternative legislative propos- 
als for the diminishing number of aged 
who may need Government help. 

Fourth. The steadily improving ability 
of the aged to meet their own needs. 

The article goes on to point out the 
rapid development of the “pool-type”’ in- 
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surance plans, where with State author- 
ization, private insurance companies 
pool their resources for these plans, such 
as the Connecticut 65 plan. As these 
programs take hold, insurance costs for 
the elderly will decrease, and thereby 
meet the needs of most of the population. 
The reduction of costs, coupled with leg- 
islative proposals of tax credits or deduc- 
tions for insurance premiums paid, 
could readily cure all supposed inequities 
that the elderly suffer. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Recor at this point: 
Private PLANS Cur HEALTH Tax Nesp: New 

DEVELOPMENTS ' DISPROVE SUPPORTERS’ 

CLAIMS 


Champions of a compulsory national pro- 
gram of health taxation are ignoring four 
important new developments: 

The swift expansion of additional private 
health insurance plans. 

Growing public resistance to the adminis- 
tration's approach. 

Alternative legislative proposals for the 
diminishing number of the aged who may 
need Government help. 

The steadily improving ability of the aged 
te meet their own needs. 

The experience of one State deserves na- 
tionwide attention as the administration 
continues its campaign to provide a limited 
program for all under social security, regard- 
less of need. 

The New Jersey Legislature defeated a bill 
this spring that would have permitted pri- 
vate insurance companies to pool their finan- 
cial resources and sales facilities, spread 
their risks, and achieve other economies 
through a large market to bring low-cost 
medical insurance to the elderly. f 

Democratic Governor Richard J. Hughes 
took a stand against the proposal, declaring: 
“Legislation of this type will be used to 
minimize the need for the President's pro- 
gram.” 

The sponsor of the bill, veteran legislator 
Alfred N. Beadleston, counters that the re- 
sult meant: “To hell with the old folks in 
New Jersey.” 

Despite the attitude in New Jersey, such 
cooperative plans are making rapid headway 
in Connecticut, New York, and Massachu- 
setts. 

Legislatures in many other States have 
passed or considered the laws needed to par- 
ticipate. One authority says the west c 
States may become the nucleus of a 13-State 
regional program, including Hawaii 
Alaska, and that a small regional appr 
is being considered for North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

He sees the pool-type program as supple- 
menting the role of old age assistance and 
the Kerr-Mills legislation, which permits 
Federal-State aid to those who do not qualify 
for other forms of assistance but need help 
with medical bills. 


COMPANTES EXPAND COVERAGE 


As the program takes hold, say supporters: 
costs should be far less than plans of in- 
dividual companies, which themselves have 
dramatically expanded programs available to 
the elderly. 

Sources in the industry and Congress sa) 
these developments, emerging since full- 
scale hearings on thé administration's bill, 
further strengthen the evidence that pri- 
vate insurance can meet the needs of most 
of the population within a few years. 

Add some of the proposals for tax credits 
or deductions for payment of insurance 
premiums, grants in case of need, Govern- 
ment use of private plans—which get scant 
attention in the new administration—and 
the private approach could be applied to 
more of the hard core elderly who may need 
some Government help. 
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Yet Congress gets the argument that, since 
private industry doesn't claim it can pro- 
vide for all the needy, Government must rush 
in with a plan to cover everyone. 

Despite the propaganda, however, opinion 
polls run by several Congressmen this year 
showed constituents opposed to the admin- 
istration’s bill. 

The thinking behind the barebones statis- 
tics is even more revealing, as reflected in 
this year’s poll by Republican Representative 
Frances P. Borod of Ohio, whose district 
includes parts of Cleveland. 

Her polls in 1960, 1961, and 1962, which 
simply asked whether each registered voter 
was in favor of medical care for the aged 
under social security, found as many as 60 
percent replying “yes.” 

WHAT POLLS SHOW 

But this year, for the first time, her ques- 
tionnaire listed some alternative choices. 
The difference in replies was striking. Here 
they are, based on 16,000 replies: 

Compulsory health care under social secu- 
rity, 37 percent for, 50 percent against; yol- 
untary private health insurance with Fed- 
eral tax credits of $150 a year toward pre- 
miums, 41 percent for, 32 percent against; 
no more Government in the health field, 32 
Percent for, 30 percent against. 

Much of the remaining support for the 
administration's plan appears based on the 
misunders that a worker would pay 
Only $1 a month for health insurance cover- 
ing his retirement years. 

Although actual costs would be more than 
twice this amount, the plan would cover 
Only 25 to 40 percent of real requirements. 

Improvement in the financial position of 
the elderly is revealed in a report by the 
President's Council on Aging. It notes that 
in 1950 there were 12.3 million Americans age 
65 and older with income totaling $15 bil- 
lion; in 1961, there were 17 million elderly, 
an increase of 40 percent, with income of 
$35 billion, an increase of 130 percent. 

Significantly, it adds: “In addition, the 
People who retire during the next 10 years 
Will receive higher payments, on the average, 
than the benefits being paid today. * * * 
Private pensions will also play a bigger role 
in providing economic security for the peo- 
Ple retiring during the next 10 years.” 

In addition, the report shows that the 

eral Government contributes more than 
$17 billion in income maintenance and medi- 
Cal care payments, plus tax advantages, for 
the 17 million-plus citizens 65 and older, or 
an average of $1,000 apiece. Yet the pres- 
Sure for Government to do more continues. 


The Extinction of Wild Animals Will Rob 
Mankind of Priceless Treasures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in remarks 
accompanying the introduction of House 
Concurrent Resolution 107 on March 4— 
Concressronat RECORD, pages 3209- 
2212 warned of the threat of extinc- 
tion facing many species of wild animals 

ghout the world and suggested ac- 
to save them. A particularly sensi- 
tive expression of what the destruction 
of wild animals means to mankind ap- 
Deared recently in an article by Fairfield 
Osborn in the New York Times maga- 
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zine. Mr. Osborn, president of the New 

York Zoological Society, also describes 

the value of “survival centers” to pre- 

serve endangered. species. 

I include his article to inform the 
House more fully on the need for timely 
international action in wildlife conserva- 
tion: 

ANOTHER Nous ArK—For New YORK—THE 
THREAT TO Many SPECIES oF WILDLIFE CALLS 
For SURVIVAL CENTERS HERE AND ELSE- 
WHERE 


(By Fairfield Osborn) 


Imagine that, not too long from now, 
newspaper headlines cried: “Earthquake 
Levels Ta] Mahal”; ‘Louvre Razed by Fire”; 
“Explosions Obliterate Pyramidsand Sphinx.” 
Disasters of such magnitude would be stag- 
gering to the imagination and the entire 
civilized world would be horrified at the loss 
of priceless treasures. Though the possibility 
of such calamities is surely remote, if they 
did occur, man might well be able to repro- 
duce in exact detail some of these lost mas- 
terpieces, and he would certainly continue 
to turn out new masterpieces, for as long as 
man survives, the arts of man will flourish. 

Not so the arts of nature—the animals 
that adorn the earth. It has taken eons of 
evolution, not mere years, to create them, 
and their creation is far beyond the powers 
of man to duplicate. The destruction of an 
animal species is irrevocable. And today an 
increasing number of species seems headed 
for extinction within a few generations, un- 
less man does some to protect them 
now. Fortunately, Noah's Arks” are 
into being throughout the world, and one of 
the latest efforts is the new Wildlife Survival 
Center at the Bronx Zoo, created by the New 
York Zoological Society. 

Man has always been fascinated by wild 
animals—those creatures of the sky, the 
earth, and the sea. In primitive times, this 
fascination stemmed from both fear and 
curiosity. The fear is easily understood: 
huge and powerful beasts, such as lions, 
tigers and elephants, threatened man's own 
existence. The curiosity is also understand- 
able: there is an aura of mystery and magic 
about a reptile or a bird in flight. As a re- 
sult, animals became symbols of the pow- 
ers that man himself did not possess. The 
early Egyptians, for example, defied them, 
and had cults of “crocodile gods“ and “ser- 
pent goddesses." 

Some wild animals, such as the horse, the 
pig, and members of the bovine family, were 
domesticated and turned to man’s use. 
However, most of the animals on the earth 
have remained “forever wild.” It is these 
wild creatures that continue to be magnets 
to vast numbers of people, even though man 
has so little intimate contact with nature 
today. Zoos and their marine counterparts, 
aquariums, wherever they exist, have never 
been more popular. In the United States 
alone more than 60 million people visit zoos 
and aquariums annually. This same intense 
interest prevails throughout Europe and the 
other continents. 

But the continued existence of many ani- 

mals in their native habitats is acutely 
threatened. They may disappear from the 
earth within the next generation or two 
following the fatal trall of those already ex- 
tinct. 
The reasons for the extreme threat to wild- 
life in many lands are quite apparent. They 
stem from the rapidly growing pressure of 
ever-increasing human populations upon the 
natural areas where wildlife exists. On every 
continent the encroachments of growing 
numbers of people are despoiling the last 
remote forests and distant regions. And 
this impact of people upon wildlife will not 
diminsh. Unfortunately, it is bound to in- 
crease for many years to come. 

There are other factors behind the plight 
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of the animals, One is poaching. In Africa, 
for instance, rhinoceroses are killed merely 
for the presumed values of their horns, 
which are ground up and sold as an aphro- 
disiac, Antelopes are illegally slaughtered 
for dried meat, known as biltong. Even 
giraffes do not escape the hunter; they are 
killed not so much for their meat but— 
and it is hard to believe—for the tails which 
are sold as fly swatters. A more general 
problem arises from the demand of farmers 
in some regions that elephants and other 
foraging animals be destroyed because they 
frequently cause great damage to crops, In 
parts of Asia, man’s war against animals 
also goes on, and everywhere there is a lack 
of well-managed wildlife reserves. 

The obvious solution for the long-term 
protection of wildlife will come with the es- 
tablishment of protected sanctuaries in 
critical regions in addition to the national 
parks and wildlife reserves that now exist, 
It is imperative that this be done before it 
is too late. Further, the governments of re- 
cently independent countries must become 
aware of and interested in the problem. And 
the people in these countries must come to 
realize the value of their natural heritages. 
There is, finally, a need in many countries for 
training schools in the techniques of wildlife 
Management, for without such knowledge 
parks and reserves cannot be successfully 
administered. 

The question is frequently asked, “What 
kinds of animals are now near extinction?” 
The list is long and conservationists have 
some differences of opinion about it, simply 
because there are not enough facts known. 
Any adequate compilation needs to include 
not only mammals but birds, reptiles and 
marine life. Some species are of no particu- 
lar interest to the general public, such as the 
kouprey, a species of wild oxen in Cambodia, 
or the tuatara, a primitive reptile in New 
Zealand, although they are of interest to the 
zoologist. 

But many kinds have a wide public inter- 
est, such as the imperiled Asian rhinoceros, 
No animal carries one back to the primordial 
period of evolution more than this vast 
armor-plated creature. Once quite common 
in zoos, it is now virtually unobtainable. 
The orangutan of tropical Asia is known 
around the world, but in the last couple of 
decades his numbers have been reduced to 
only 3,000, probably less than one-half the 
orangutan population 25 years ago. No one 
knows now whether the great panda of north- 
ern China will survive, and there is some 
concern about his fate. In North America, 
we are witnessing the end of two superb 
birds of flight—the condor of California and 
the whooping crane. Even the symbolic bird 
of America, the bald eagle, is rare, 
and such great mammals as the polar bear 
and the walrus are , too, 

In Africa, the mountain gorilla in the 
Congo and western Uganda, the white rhi- 
noceros of southern Africa, that superb 
feline—the leopard—all face uncertain fu- 
tures, the leopard perhaps because of the 
unhappy cult of leopard coats to adorn our 
“better dressed women.” And, one sees the 
steadily number of elephants, 
giraffes, and the remarkably diverse members 
of the antelope family, from the greater 
kudu to the tiny dikdik. Severe pressures 
now threaten all of these interesting and 
beautiful creatures, 

It is easy to place the blame for this situ- 
ation on the people of the countries involved. 
Americans should avoid doing this because 
our own record, during our early years, was 
one of shameful destruction of wildlife of 
many kinds. Buffalo were slaughtered for 
their hides and birds for millinery purposes. 
Fortunately, we reformed just barely in time. 

It was a revelation to me during two recent 
trips to east Africa, to find that many Afri- 
cans had never seen a wild animal. They 
spend their lives in regions where no con- 
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centrations of wild animals exist. In the 
face of these circumstances, it is encour- 
aging that the new African Governments of 
Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda, and others, 
have publicly announced their intentions to 
preserve’ their national parks as wildlife 
sanctuaries. They realize that the wildlife 
of their countries represents not only a 
unique possession but is of high tourist 
value, attracting thousands to parks to see 
the wild animals in them. This is becoming 
of ever larger economic importance. One can 
hope that other governments of recently 
independent countries will follow this 
example. 

Speaking of examples, we of the Western 
World could do much about settingafew. It 
seems questionable whether the practice of 
“big game hunting” should be continued, at 
least in countries where it can be so easily 
misunderstood. The sportsman frequently 
Plays an important part in wildlife preserva- 
tion; certainly in our country this has 
proved to be the case in instances such as 
the programs to preserve and propagate 
waterfowl and other game birds. 

But in this period of metamorphosis in 
Africa, the people may well fail to compre- 
hend why big game hunting is allowed since 
they are being urged from all sides to pro- 
tect animals. If I were an African poacher, 
I might say to myself, “Well, those people 
come over from the United States and Eu- 
rope and do all the shooting they want 
and I get sent to jail for it.“ 

Admittedly, the African’s reasoning may 
be faulty, but one needs to think of the 
African viewpoint in questions such as this, 
as well as the viewpoint of the people in 
other countries who have not yet come to 
consider wildlife a national asset. Think 
what an impression it would make upon the 
Africans if safari hunting were done with 
the lens and not with the rifle. 

Any program of wildlife preservation must 
necessarily be aimed at the maintenance and 
protection of wild animals in their natural 
habitats. This is the basic goal. At the 
same time there is a corollary service that 
the zoos in our country, as well as those 
abroad, can perform. This can be done 
through the establishment of what might 
be called wildlife survival centers within 
zoological parks, with breeding stocks of 
endangered species. This plan would at 
least insure the continued existence of a 
number of kinds of animals that may com- 
pletely disappear in the wild state. 

Past experience shows that this can be 
done. Sixty years ago there were only a 
few hundred buffalo left alive in the United 
States—the forlorn remnant of some 50 
million that had been destroyed for the 
buffalo robe, meat, and hide trade. In 1907, 
15 buffalo were selected from the Bronx 
Zoo's herd and shipped to the new Wichita 
Game Preserve in Oklahoma. They have 
flourished; now some 8,000 buffalo are safe 
within our national park system. 

Another example is the Pére David deer 
of China, which is extinct in the wild but 
is at present proliferating in zoos and other 
reserves here and abroad. 

As a result of the wildlife crisis, now so 
acute, the New York Zoological Society has 
established such a wildlife survival center 
in the Bronx Zoo. An extensive program 
of breeding groups of severely threatened 
species, including birds and reptiles as well 
as mammals, is now being initiated. This 
center will be located on about 100 acres 
in the eastern part of the zoological park. 
The land is both open and forested, so that 
it can be well adapted for various kinds of 
animals. The existing buildings, formerly 
occupied by the farm in the zoo, will be 
used as winter quarters for exotic species. 

The center has already moved ahead with 
its plans to amass breeding stock of endan- 
gered animals from around the world. 
Orders have been placed for such species as 
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the Mongolian Prjevalsky horse—there are 56 
of these, the last of the wildest horse, left; 
the mountain zebra from the Cape Province 
in South Africa—there are a mere 82 of these 
small creatures; the pasang, Persian wild 
goats which have been hunted for meat 
throughout Asia Minor until they are now 
practically gone; Arabian oryxes from the 
area around Aden, which sportsmen have 
shot down to a mere handful of about 30 or 
40; onagers, or Persian wild asses, which have 
been rare for about 200 years; the kouprey, 
the Cambodian wild ox, which has rarely 
been seen—in fact, the first one ever cap- 
tured was taken fror. the northern Cam- 
bodian forest glades in 1936; and the Indian 
rhinoceros, which has been hunted down to a 
mere 700 left in the world. 

In addition, there are animals and birds 
the center would like if it can get them, 
though hopes for immediate acquisition are 
somewhat dim. These include the Nubian 
ibex from Egypt, which has been hunted for 
trophies and food so avidly that it has been 
under protection since 1935; the kagu, a 
nearly flightless relative of the crane which 
lives only on the island of New Caledonia; the 
imperial pheasant, one of the rarest of all 
cranes—all living specimens in captivity are 
descended from a pair brought from the 
Annam jungles to France in 1924; and the 
great Indian bustard, another distant rela- 
tive of the crane, noted for its spectacular 
courtship rites. 

The center will also house a number of 
animals now within the confines of the zoo 
itself. Some have been almost impossible 
to breed in captivity and perhaps a change 
of environment will help. 

They include lemurs and other lower pri- 
mates, and the solenodon from Haiti. The 
center is also trying to get another cheetah 
to mate with the one it now has. 

A number of birds and reptiles will be 
part of the project, too, including the rare 
Hawaiian goose, the Laysan teal, the giant 
Galapagos tortoise, the Madagascar radiated 
tortoise, and such exotic forms as the black 
caiman and the Chinese alligator. 

A major objective of the plan is to ac- 
quaint the public with the fact that many 
species of wild animals are endangered, and 
to draw attention to the various steps needed 
to preserve them. A general plan is now 
being formulated within the Association of 
Zoological Parks whereby other leading zoos 
in this country and abroad may take coop- 
erative action. 

For my part, I do not find myself too pessi- 
mistic about the future and actually dare 
to feel some optimism because the urgency 
of the situation facing wildlife is now being 
widely and keenly realized. This crisis can 
be resolved assuming adequate steps are 
taken in time. If the heritage of eons of 
nature’s handiwork is lost within the next 
generation, then we of today will be forced 
to say to posterity, “Sorry—we foresaw what 
was about to happen but we did not do any- 
thing about It.“ 


A Word of Praise About the Fourth 
Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Record an article by Lou 
Edman which appeared in the November 
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13, 1963, issue of the Windham County 
Observer and Putnam Patriot, pub- 
lished at Putnam, Conn., in my dis- 
trict. Itis a word of praise and recogni- 
tion of the harried life of all those as- 
sociated with the press. It is an expres- 
sion of appreciation which, in my esti- 
mation, should have been said long ago. 
The article is as follows: 
(By Lou Edman) 

There's an excellent publication called Ed- 
itor & Publisher that comes out every week. 
The average person never sees it, and quite 
possibly has never heard of it. The latest 
circulation figure shows 20,400 subscribers, 
or about 1 subscriber for every 9,000 people 
in this country. 

This magazine is published for a very 
select group of individuals, the members of 
the fourth estate; those engaged in the 
newspaper business, or game, as the ama- 
teurs call it. For the most part, the mate- 
rial that makes up the magazine consists 
of the story behind the story. It is written 
for the people who interpret the news, who 
write the daily headlines, who put out the 
newspapers that make the United States 
the best-informed Nation in the world, 

Much of the material in Editor & Pub- 
lisher should have far wider circulation 
than it has. For one thing, the average 
reader has no concept of what goes into the 
making of a story. Detailed accounts of 
the many difficulties encountered by re- 
porters and photographers are commonplace 
in Editor & Publisher. 

Reporters are subject to assault by irate 
citizens who resent what has been written 
about them, photographers have their cam- 
eras and heads broken by subjects who do 
not want to be photographed, and Judges cite 
newsmen for not revealing their sources o 
information, Everyone who writes faces 
potential libel suits and the newspapers that 
print their output come under the same 
threat. 

Despite all these hazards, and there are 
many more, most reporters have a pretty 
good sense of humor. They have to, .if 
they want to survive. The finest example of 
the lighter side of the fourth estate appear 
each week in what I consider the best col- 
umn in Editor & Publisher. This is called 
simply: “Ray Erwin's Column,” full of con- 
tributions by the guys behind the news. 

I'm not alone in my admiration for this 
weekly stint, because there have been a few 
occasions where Ray has used something of 
mine, or made a mention of me. Each time, 
letters were received by acquaintances from 
all over the country, and even Canada, to 
inform me of my sudden burst of fame. 
You may not read all of Editor & Publisher 
each week, but you don’t skip Erwin. 

To get back to my claim that much of 
the material should have wider circulation, 
it seems a shame so many items in Ray 
Erwin's column are read only by newsmen. 
I have a collection of gems clipped from it, 
most of them written expressly for the col- 
umn and deserving of a wider audience- 
With some slight censorship, there is no rea- 
son why they couldn't appear in a familly 
newspaper. 

As an example, in the August 17 Issue, Ray 
printed the following, sent in by Harold 
Winerip, of the Boston Traveler. It goes a 
long way in explaining what a reporter 18. 
It might even make a reporter's job easier, 
if the public knew what he was up against: 


“COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS 


“It must be wonderful to be a newspaper- 
man. He covers all sorts of exciting events: 
Rotary meetings, supermarket ribbon cut- 
tings, incinerator hearings, lively obituaries. 

“He gets free tickets to sparkling events, 
like matches, home show exhibits, 
plumbers’ festivals, county fairs. He meets 
oodles of interesting people—undertakers, 
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aldermen, antilitter and prodog crusaders, 
public relations counsels. 

“He has the thrill of facing deadlines, a 
stimulating challenge accompanied by 
ulcers, high blood pressure, and assorted 
nervous disorders, He enjoys the tingling 
experience of seeing his byline in print, and 
sometimes it's even spelled right. 

The pay is excellent. It's very common 
for a newsman to have a 620,000 annua] fam- 
ily income, so long as he has two jobs on the 
side and his wife and two oldest sons work. 

“He has the opportunity to express him- 
self creatively with such sparkling phrases 
as “The zoning board of appeals will con- 
duct a hearing tonight on a request for a 
variance from a national pickle company.’ 

“He can get plenty of free publicity for his 
friends, so long as there’s space for a para- 
graph or two with a 14-point head. He's 
hep to all inside information in town such 
as who the assistant county clerk’s girl 
friend is and who's getting the contract to 
build the new comfort station. 

He's free between editions to do anything 
he wants—work on advance stories, keep his 
files up to date, change his typewriter rib- 
bon, sharpen his pencils, Insert a ballpoint 
refill, call his wife and ask her what she 
wants him to pick up at the store.” 

The above, funny as it may sound, is closer 
to the truth than the Scoop Jones charac- 
ters you see these days on TV. The next 
time you pick up the paper, look at what 
you are reading a bit closer. Winerip wasn’t 
kidding entirely. 


Questions for Tomorrow—A Redefini- 
tion of Cornell’s Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 6, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, an un- 
anticipated dividend of the congressional 
redistricting completed in New York last 
year, was the opportunity it has given 
me to represent the Cornell University 
community here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. - 

As an alumnus of Cornell, it has been 
a real privilege to have thus renewed my 
ties with this great university, and to 
have been of some measure of service to 
it. On October 4, last, it was also my 
special privilege to attend the inaugura- 
tion of James A. Perkins, Cornell’s sev- 
enth president. 

The inaugural ceremony, in accord- 
ance with President Perkins’ wishes, was 
a simple but—for those of us who were 
there—a deeply moving affair. Its high- 
light, of course, was Dr. Perkins’ in- 
augural address. In it, he posed his 
“Questions and concerns” about the fu- 
ture course of the educational institu- 
tion he now heads—an institution which, 
in April 1965, will celebrate its centen- 
nial. 

Those questions and concerns, while 
specifically posed for the consideration 
of the faculty, alumni, and students of 
Cornell, have an applicability to all in- 
Stitutions of higher learning in our Na- 
tion, and, in order that their meaning 
may be considered by a larger audience, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
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herewith include an account of the in- 
augural address, with excerpts there- 
from, as reported in the October edition 
of Letter From Cornell: 

In his inaugural address, Cornell President 
James A. Perkins called for an immediate 
reeaxamination of the university's teaching, 
research, and public service functions. 

“The time has come to review the past, 
examine the present, and plan for the fu- 
ture,“ he said. “The dreams of our founders 
have become our traditions and we must re- 
view these traditions in order to dream 
again.” 

Noting the proximity of his inauguration 
to the university's centennial in April 1965, 
Mr. Perkins said: “The two events are nat- 
urally connected and I propose we bind them 
closely together. I propose that we look to 
the next 18 months as a period appropriate 
for the redefinition of our mission." 

Turning to some of the issues which “must 
be brought into focus,” Dr. Perkins said: 
“Future students and their instruction were 
the first consideration facing Cornell.” 


STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTION 


“We want more young men and women of 
high intelligence and talent, motivated to 
prepare themselves for the large tasks they 
must assume. We want those who, during 
their years at Cornell, will be able to free 
themselves from any lingering biases of race, 
color, and creed; who will be devoted to their 
country, yet recognize the universality of 
the world’s problems; who will come to realize 
that it is their own job to develop their own 
talents, whatever they may be; and who will 
be sensitive to the delicate balance between 
the requirements of individual self-fulfill- 
ment and the restraints required for adult 
membership in complex society.” 

_ Instruction, Dr. Perkins said: 
“We must ask whether our attention to the 
excellence of our undergraduate program as 
a whole has slipped too far down our scale of 
priorities and has consequently endangered 
the balanced program that distinguishes a 
modern university from a research park. 

“We must ask how to bring to the students 
we seek, and admit, the instructional re- 
sources which will fully challenge and fulfill 
their individual capabilities.” 

He said: “The university should also take a 
hard look at our current ideas about graduate 
students” and “the growing number of post- 
doctorates on our campus who, in some de- 
partments outnumber doctoral candidates.” 

The university must pay increasing atten- 
tion to secondary level education in order to 
obtain the type of students it desires, he 
commented, 

“We may wish to modify administrative 
and faculty arrangements to better repre- 
sent the central interest of the university and 
the university faculty in the preparation of 
students,” he said. 

RESEARCH 

Turning to Cornell's extensive research 
program, Dr. Perkins said: “That the 
commitment to research is surely the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the university. 

“But it is precisely in the area of research 
that the modern university is in difficulty,” 
he warned. “The scissors effect of a world of 
exploding knowledge and a world of insatia- 
ble demand is cutting into the university’s 
capacity to maintain a balance between 
teaching and research. 

“It is equally difficult to balance research 
programs with available funds and facilities. 
University communities must learn to face 
up to the necessity of choice among glitter- 
ing opportunities. They must be prepared 
to select or even to develop a rationale sor 
selection of research projects * . 

“No one in his right mind can deplore 
the main thrust of this development,“ he 
continued. “It has added zest and range to 
university affairs and has brought in much 
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fresh air. But the fresh air is fast becoming 
a gale and the pictures on the wall are be- 
ginning to rattle—sometimes our teeth, 
also.” 


Pointing out that striking a balance be- 
tween teaching and research “will be a com- 
plicated and most delicate exercise,” Dr. 
Perkins said “our best hope is for a better 
picture of the university’s entire research 
program and the consequences of particular 
decisions. 

“The growth of the research effort in this 
country shows little sign of flagging and 
Cornell commitments to research must and 
shall increase. To the availability of finan- 
cial support, I propose to inject the new de- 
terminants of selectivity and choice.” 

PUBLIC SERVICE 


President Perkins next considered Cornell's 
role in public service which he described as 
“the third dimension of the modern uni- 
versity.” 

“As complicated as it is, research may be 
an easier matter for the university to man- 
age than the expanding demands upon it 
for public service,“ he asserted. These re- 
quests are also frequently accompanied by 
large prospects for public funds. The uni- 
versity’s concern for applied knowledge has 
been with us for decades but we have now 
moved a step beyond to the development of 
public programs and even to the machinery 
for their implementation * * *. 

“With the world in the throes of industrial 
and social modernization, the demands on 
our universities for help are only 2 
We shall have to respond in 
ure, at all levels of public Anmam Ings cod 
in an increasing number of fields”? 

Pointing out that Cornell must consider 
how it can be of increased assistance to the 
city of Ithaca and New York State, Dr. Perk- 
ins also said “we are at the same time a na- 
tional institution in the front ranks of the 
universities of this country and this presents 
obligations for service and influence at the 
national level. We shall be there and we 
shall be felt. 

“Our public and private traditions and re- 
sources will give us the chance for unique 
contributions in an educational world 
where private universities are now receiving 
public funds and public universities are 
building up their private endowments * * *, 
There is another plane of interest that de- 
mands our attention; namely, the rising 
concern for educational development overseas 
and the emergence of an international in- 
tellectual community.” 

Dr. Perkins described the prospect of such 
an international community as one of the 
most significant developments of our time. 

“Since knowledge and learning, by defini- 
tion, know no frontiers, is it too much to 
hope that universal interest in the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge may pro- 
vide the strong cement that can hold to- 
gether our fractured world?” he asked. 

Regarding all public commitments, Pres- 
ident Perkins warned that "we cannot auto- 
matically assume wide-range responsibilities 
in the public arena without an awareness of 
the relation of individual projects to the to- 
tal unversity responsibility.” 

In his final remarks Dr. Perkins said uni- 
versities alone can deal with the three great 
concerns of modern man—"the management 
of himself, his affairs, and his natural world 
to the fulfillment of his individual destiny.” 

He pointed out that learning, research, and 
public service are both “fundamental needs 
of modern man and the fundamental mis- 
sions of the modern university.” 

“This is a large and even breath-taking 
task to contemplate,” he said, “but Cornell 
does not come to this assignment unpre- 
pared. We are the inheritors of traditions 
and solid ee that stand us in 
good stead. * 
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"We lead from strength, but we must be 
stronger—far stronger in every respect—if we 
are to enter our next century running hard 
and breathing easily * * *. We must all 
share in the task that is now our main busi- 
ness—to demonstrate by thought and work 
that Cornell is a great university on the 
move.“ 


Fiscal Policy: Debt and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
‘often that I put speeches of mine in the 
Record. Recently, though, I have made 
several speeches on Federal fiscal policy 
which express my views on the subject of 
tax reform and the Revenue Act of 1963. 
With unanimous consent, I wish to place 
in the Recorp at this time the speech I 
made before the annual conference of 
the National Tax Association on Tues- 
day, November 12, in Milwaukee, Wis.: 

FISCAL POLICY ; DEBT AND TAXES 


(By the Honorable THomas B. CURTIS, Re- 
publican, Second District of Missouri) 

It is my belief that the purpose of taxation 
is to obtain the revenues necessary to pay for 
the goods and services we wish to receive 
through the mechanism of political govern- 
ment. I think that tax policy should be as 
neutral as we can possibly make it in its 
economic impact. I hold that to deliberately 
use a tax system to produce economic results 
by indirection damages the tax system in at- 
taining its primary objective and damages 
the very process of representative govern- 
ment. 

Likewise, I feel that the purposes of gov- 
ernment debt which, in essence, is deferred 
tax collection should be spelled out directly. 
And debt should not be used indirectly to 
achieve other economic results. 

We have great latitude in governmental 
decisionmaking to produce the economic 
results we seek directly, through expendi- 
ture policy. Here is where policy can be 
made after forthright public debate. Why 
should we shy away from the direct way of 
doing things, to act by indirection, unless 
those who are in charge of running the Gov- 
ernment are seeking to confuse the process 
of government decisionmaking? 

President Kennedy stated that the pro- 
posed Revenue Act of 1963 was the most im- 
portant measure to face the Congress in the 
past 15 years. I countered by stating that if 
the economic and political philosophy under- 
lying this proposed Revenue Act prevailed, 
it was probably the most important measure 
that has faced the Congress in its 177 years 
of existence. 

Surely it has now become clear to the 
general public that the fate of the Revenue 
Act of 1963 is wrapped up in a major and 
revolutionary theory of fiscal policy called 
planned deficit financing, rather than in the 
details, important as they may be, of the tax 
bill itself. 

This is not just a matter of the sound- 
ness of the economic theory that cutting tax 
rates already insufficient to produce the 
revenues needed to meet our Federal ex- 
penditures will stimulate the economy to 
greater economic growth. It goes to the 
basic question I posed at the beginning of 
my remarks. Should tax policy be used to 
achieve these kinds of economic purposes? 

In one sense, what I seek to point out 
may seem to be quibbling. There is little 
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question that our present Federal tax struc- 
ture has gone beyond the point of diminish- 
ing returns and is slowly eating away the 
very base upon which it relies for its future 
revenues. In other words, our tax structure 
is creating considerable economic impact, 
and of the wrong kind, just in trying to do 
its indisputed job of collecting revenues to 
meet our ever increasing and seemingly in- 
satiable Federal expenditures. 

Furthermore, when tax rates are high, 
however one alters any specific in the tax 
code one is bound to produce considerable 
economic impact as a byproduct, for good or 
for ill. However, I contend this is no 
quibble. There is considerable difference in 
the end product in writing tax laws to gain 
revenues as efficiently as possible with the 
minimum amount of impact upon the eco- 
nomic decisions in the marketplace and to 
deliberately interject Government economic 
decision into the marketplace through the 
use of the tax structure. 

Indeed, I still have my doubts about how 
long the neo-Keynesians are going to stay in 
agreement with the neutralists on the theory 
that our Federal income tax rates are so high 
they are creating economic damage. To use 
tax policy for economic purposes most ef- 
fectively, one needs to have high rates to 
start with. Otherwise, the differentials writ- 
ten in the tax laws are ineffective in forcing 
economic decisions. 

The neo-Keynesians have joined the neu- 
tralists only recently in urging rate reduc- 
tion, and I am not at all sure it was not 
forced upon them for practical political con- 
siderations necessary if they were to surplant 
our traditional policy of tax neutrality with 
that of using it as a major economic tool. 
After the principal has been established, they 
can then increase the rates again. 

Burning in my mind is the phraseology 
used by the President in his message to the 

first advocating tax rate reduction. 
He said that if releasing spending power to 
the private sector through tax reduction did 
not produce the economic growth he sought, 
increased Government spending was the al- 
ternative, The objective is to increase total 
spending, Government plus private; if the 
private sector does not do the spending, then 
Government must. 

When one this line of thought, it 
is not difficult to understand why President 
Kennedy has fought so bitterly the attempts 
of some of us in the Congress to tie the tax 
bill to expenditure reform by deeds rather 
than words. 

The President won a temporary victory in 
the House when an intent of Congress was 
put in the tax bill in lieu of a requirement 
that the expenditure rates be cut. 

It is important if we are to carry forward 
the debate on this fundamental fiscal policy 
to understand where the areas of agreement 
and disagreement lie. 

I find the President and Dr, Heller, the 
Chairman of his Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, have created a series of straw men 
which they have been attacking with great 
vigor 


While they do battle with these straw men, 
however, they carefully avoid the real op- 
ponents. The success they have achieved is 
essentially one of getting their story to the 
public and preventing their opposition from 
being heard. They have the microphone, as 
it were, of the national news media so that 
their arguments and their version of the 
battle done against the straw men is heard 
around the country. The microphone is 
jerked away when we who differ on this 
matter speak, and s0 our arguments have not 
been heard. 

Let me establish a basic point of agree- 
ment. Hoarding is the real enemy of eco- 
nomic growth. If people, and that includes 
the people's servant—government—do not 
spend, economic activity indeed will decline. 
It is very important to emphasize that in- 
vestment money is money spent—not hoard- 
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ed money. Investment money is spent for 
capital assets, and training and gathering 
together manpower. Investment money 
comes only from sayings. The savings can 
be generated internally or externally, Use 
of external savings is borrowing someone's 
else savings. 

The President's statement that his opposi- 
tion is opposed to all borrowing—all debt, 
whatever its kind or source, Is untrue, As 
a matter of fact, I have been seeking for 
sometime, without success, to have a full 
study in the Joint Economic Committee on 
the economic aspects of Federal debt to es- 
tablish what aspects are economically de- 
sirable and what are not, and particularly 
what criteria should we establish to de- 
termine the proper levels of Federal debt. 

Why have the President and Dr. Heller 
avoided a straightforward discussion of the 
economic part the Federal debt plays in our 
society? I think it is fair to suggest it is 
because the present level of Federal Govern- 
mental debt is the real villain in our econom- 
ic picture right now and any further increase 
in this debt through further deficit financing, 
as the President would have us engage in, 
would make our unemployment picture and 
our balance of international payments sit- 
uation worse. If this happened, the great 
economic growth we have been experiencing 
in spite of poor fiscal policy in the post- 
World War II decades would be seriously 
hampered, not enhanced. The President and 
his advisers have failed to identify the tre- 
mendous economic growth going on under 
their very noses because they have been us- 
ing incomplete aggregate economic statistics 
never designed to measure true economic 
growth. They call our economy, which is 
suffering from serious growing pains—we 
have been growing so fast—tired, lethargic, 
and in need of a shot in the arm, 

‘They identify obsolete, inefficient, and un- 
wanted plant equipment as idle plant capac- 
ity, as if it could be put to good economic 
use if we only had more purchasing power. 
They identify the unemployed, concentrated 
as they are among the obsolete skilled, un- 
skilled, and semiskilled people, as manpower 
available for immediate economically mean- 
ingful employment. They count on the in- 
efficient, unwanted, and obsolete plant ca- 
pacity and the obsolete skilled, unskilled, 
and semiskilled manpower to sop up the in- 
creased purchasing power they would inject 
into our economy through tax cuts accom- 
panied by increased Government expendi- 
tures so no additional Inflationary forces 
will be let loose. This is whipping the sea 
for following its tides. 

They ignore the fact that corporate 
liquidity and consumer purchasing power are 
at all time highs and that today the question 
of spending vs. ‘hoarding is related to the 
motivation for spending, not to the capacity 
to spend. Why are our corporations not in- 
vesting in their own endeavors here in the 
United States to the extent that they have 
the power to do so? Why are personal and 
corporate funds increasingly being sent 
abroad for investment, so that the adminis- 
tration now asks Congress to impose an ex- 
cise tax on these investments to keep them 
at home? To encourage them to be idle— 
to be hoarded? 

I think it is about time we looked into the 
question of what makes men hoard by being 
idle themselves and letting their money and 
their assets be idle. I suggest that it has 
directly to do with what return they expect 
to receive for the discipline they exercised 
in saving and the risk they take for the sayed 
dollar they invest, What sort of confidence 
do they have in their own personal and 
business economic future? People hoard if 
they are uncertain, and the greater the un- 
certainty, the greater the tendency to 
A governmental fiscal and monetary policy 
has more to do with hoarding than any other 
factor. ‘ 
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A government policy which says it will 
spend if its people are too stupid to spend 
and then seeks to finance the increased Gov- 
ernment spending, not through taking the 
savings of the people, through increased 
taxes (which, of course, would create prob- 
lems of its own), but through selling more 
Government bonds, is only going to aggravate 
uncertainty and encourage an eyer greater 
incident of hoarding. This would set off 
a dangerous spiral ali of its own, even if an 
inflationary spiral did not accompany lt. 
Indeed, at a certain point, a deflationary 
spiral might set in and this could only be 
broken by massive Government intervention, 
which would deprive us of the right to call 
ourselves a free society. 

Debt, whether corporate, personal or gov- 
ernment, is related to two things. Assets to 
secure the debt and earning capacity to pay 
off the debt. Innovation, which is the sole 
source of economic growth, is financed by 
Savings largely of one’s own, not of someone 
else. The financing can be a mix of partly 
One's own savings and partly the savings of 
someone else. The more risky the venture Is, 
the greater the part of the savings will tend 
to be one's own. Also, the more risky the 
Venture, the higher the return must be for 
the borrowed dollars. So, the greater the in- 
novation, the greater is the economic bene- 
fits to the society. So we must encourage 
not deter risk taking if we are to have maxi- 
mum economic growth. : 

Debt backed up by physical assets tends 
to be less risky than debt backed up by an- 
ticipated earnings. 

President Kennedy and Dr. Heller have 
sought to relate Federal Government debt to 
Personal debt, to corporate debt and to local 
and State governmental debt. They do this 
to allay the fears of our people about the 
Federal debt, 

This is a fair subject for debate. Then 
Why do they pose the analogy and then re- 
Tuse to discuss it? Indeed, we might well 
relate the assets and anticipated income be- 
hind these various kinds of debts to see how 
they stack up. A cursory examination of 
the composition of the Federal debi reveals 
that it comes off a very poor also ran. It 
doesn’t even make the finish line. 

The bulk of our Federal debt, just as the 
bulk of Federal spending, is for the defense 
of our country. And this is as it should be. 

defense expenditures create little or no 

Capital assets and what assets there are cer- 

tainly produce little or no earnings, Military 

ware must go on the books at $1. Most 

Military buildings, being single purpose 

buildings, must also be listed at a very low 

Value. Most of that small portion of the 

Federal debt which has created wealth or 

farning power has resulted from the Federal 

expenditure policies which are under the 
most controversy. Indeed, there is a great 
deal to be said for the point that if the pur- 

Poses of the expenditure is to create wealth 

and earning power the matter should be 

handied in the private sector and not the 

Bovernmental sector. Government is not the 

Partner of the people. It is the servant. 
Local and State governmental debt, it is 

to be noted, almost invariably relates to spe- 

cific wealth crenting expenditures, for high- 

Ways, schools, sewers, community facilities, 

eto, and is often reflected in sinking fund 

and Tevenue bonds. This kind of debt, aside 
ce reflecting the creation of real wealth, 

Riso a device for spreading the cost of the 
Capital improvement over its lifetime so that 

who benefit from the facility over this 

Period of time pay for it. 

8 me read from a speech I delivered on 
e floor of the House on August 5, 1963, at 
© time I was discussing the balance of 

into tional payments problems. I went 

this problem of the Federal debt from 
angles; 

to The Kennedy administration has sought 

allay the concern of the people over the 
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rising Federal debt by a series of specious 
arguments. 

“First. The administration hides and dis- 
sembles over the increase in the rate of 
annual debt increases which its fiscal theories 
have produced and refuses to estimate the 
further increases in the debt which will re- 
sult from its planned deficits into the future. 

“Second. The administration relates the 
Federal debt as a ratio of gross national prod- 
uct and calls attention to the fact that this 
ratio has declined since 1946. Note the year 
1946 is selected as the basis for this relation. 
Should the ratio of the year 1946 be the goal 
of our fiscal debt policy? Certainly no rea- 
sonable man would seriously advance such 
an argument—1946 is the year immediately 
following World War II when perforce the 
results of the overwhelming deficit financing 
we resorted to in financing this war reached 
their peak. Does the 54-percent ratio of 
GNP to debt in 1962 compare favorably to 
the percentage ratio of GNP to the national 
debt during other peacetime periods in the 
20th century? It does not. In 1909 the 
ratio was 3.4 percent and this declined to 2.5 
percent by 1916—a period during which GNP 
increased by 44 percent or about 6 percent 
a year. This is in relation to an overall 
growth rate from 1860 to 1960 of about 2.9 
percent. In 1919, after World War I's deficit 
financing, the ratio stood at 30 percent. 
This declined to 16 percent by 1929. The 
ratio increased during the depression of the 
thirties and reached 43 percent in 1940—a 
period which incidentally showed a zero in- 
crease in gross national product. This 
should make people pause to reflect whether 
debt helps economic growth. In 1946, im- 
mediately after World War II, the ratio was 
128 percent and it has now declined to 56 
percent as of June 1962—debt $298.6 billion, 
GNP $553 billion. 

“It should be noted that 70 percent of the 
decline in the ratio of the debt in the 15 
years from 1946 to 1962 occurred in the first 
5 years after 1946. In 1951 the ratio had 
declined by 51 percentage points, or 10 points 
a year, to 77 percent. This decline was 
largely the result of the serious devaluation 
of the purchasing power of the dollar which 
occurred during these years. Hardly a course 
to emulate or to praise. The debt, of course, 
remained in the constant dollar figure of 
1946, while the GNP went up because it was 
measured in terms of the inflated dollar. 
Since the Federal Reserve-Treasury accord 
of 1951 which largely stopped this monetary 
inflation the ratio has declined only 21 points 
in these 11 years from 77 to 56 or 21 points 
a year. Even some of this decline is the 
result of further dollar devaluation rather 
than real economic growth. Since 1960 the 
ratio has dropped less than a whole point 
from 56.8 to 56. If the estimate of GNP for 
1963 reaches $578 billion the administration 
anticipates and the debt goes to around $318 
billion as the administration projects, there 
will be only another fraction decline to 55.2 
percent. At this rate it will take 6 years 
to reach a 50-percent figure and another 10 
on top of that to even equal the peacetime 
high mark of 43 percent in 1940. This will 
be the year 1980. 

“Certainly this leaves Httle resiliency for 
these 17 years ahead of us in our fiscal pos- 
ture in the event that we should have an- 
other major war or depression forced upon 
us. 
“Third. The administration relates the 
Federal debt to State, local, and private debt 
and points out that these debts have risen 
faster than the Federal debt. Again, what 
is the year of reference? A peacetime year? 
A year we would choose as our goal for an 
optimum? No, 1946 is again taken as the 
year, the year which reflects the ‘high water 
mark’ of extraordinary Federal deficit financ- 
ing, as the result of World War II; 1946 is 
also the ‘low water mark’ of State and local 
expenditures because of our national desire 
to divert as much of our resources as pos- 
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sible to the efort of World War II. So in 
this instance the selection of the year 1946 
as a benchmark is doubly deceptive. 

“Parenthetically, I would remark that the 
Kennedy administration continues to show 
an abnormal inability to distinguish between 
an economy based upon war and one based 
upon peace in this matter as well as in other 
matters of economic and fiscal policies 
which require the use of economic statistics 
and the understanding of the basic laws of 
economics. 

“What are the ratios over a period of time 
of State and local governmental debt to Fed- 
eral debt? 

“In 1946 which reflects the war expendi- 
tures the ratio rose to 94.4 percent Federal 
and declined to 0.8 percent State and 48 
percent local. In 1960 that ratio had shifted 
to 80.5 percent Federal, 5.2 percent State, 
and 14.3 percent local. In 1962 the Federal 
ratio had further declined to 78.7 percent 
and State and local totaled 21.3 percent. 

“The balance which formally existed be- 
tween the three tiers of government during 
the periods when this Nation prospered the 
most are far from being reached in this ratio 
heavily weighted to the Federal Government. 
In 1902 the ratio was 35.9 percent Federal, 7 
percent State, and 57.1 percent local. 1922 
refiected the shift resulting from the mas- 
sive Federal debt of World War I—69.4 per- 
cent Federal, 3.4 percent State, and 27.1 per- 
cent local. In 1927 the ratio had balanced 
to 55.4 percent Federal, 5.9 percent State, 
and 38.7 percent local. In 1932, 50.4 per- 
cent Federal, 7.3 percent State, and 42.3 per- 
cent local, The 1930 depression years show 
a shift to the Federal tier and by 1940 the 
ratio was 67.9 percent Federal, 5.7 percent 
State, and 26.4 percent local. 

“The Federal programs set forth in the 
most recent budget of the Kennedy admin- 
istration will hamper the shift back to the 
ratlos of pre-World War II peacetime years. 
The balances that existed during the first 140 
years out of our total 170 years social and 
economic development seem to be out of 
question today. However, if we are to match 
the growth rate of these 140 years in the 
ensuing decades, I believe we would be wise 
to set our sights in the direction of this 
kind of balance. Certainly setting our sights 
on the balances of the year 1946 is the height 
of folly. 

“The argument that we need not worry 
about the Federal debt today because it is a 
less ratio to the State and local govern- 
mental debt in 1946 is out of context. It is 
designed to mislead. Sixteen years after the 
war instead of a 78.7-percent Federal ratio 
which we have in 1962, we should be much 
closer to a 50-percent Federal ratio. The 
most alarming decline which occurred dur- 
ing World War II, of course, is the local 
government ratio. The State and local debts 
must increase more rapidly than the Fed- 
eral debt, or better still the Federal debt 
should be declining much more rapidly if 
We are to get back to the peacetime ratios 
when our Nation had its greatest growth. 

“Fourth. The Kennedy administration 
seeks to compare the Federal debt to private 
and State and local government debt in 
order to suggest a point which is untrue, 
that a large part of the Federal debt goes 
for capital investment against which there 
are marketable and economic capital assets, 

“It is true that most of the private cor- 
porate debt goes for capital investment 
against which there are offsetting capital 
assets. It is true that a good bit of con- 
sumer debt goes for capital expenditures, 
which remain as a capital asset securing the 
debt, such as homes and consumer durables. 
It is also true that almost all of the local 
governmental debt is for capital improve- 
ments, roads, schools, sewers, public build- 
ings, and so forth. Indeed, most local debt is 
limited by law to these kinds of capital ex- 
penditures. Much of the State debt also 
goes for capital improvements. Some State 
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constitutions require this of both State and 
local debt. Indeed, most debt other than 
Federal debt is tied to capital improvements 
and so can be directly related to economic 
growth and remains a security against the 
debt. 

“The Federal debt on the other hand, just 
as Federal expenditure, is almost all related 
to other than capital investment. Even to- 
day the bulk of the Federal debt is for past 
and future wars, for military expenditures, 
and the $10 billion interest we pay annually 
on the debt must be largely charged to mili- 
tary expenditures. Military assets must go 
into any economic accounting books at $1 
value. 

The limited areas where the Federal debt 
can be said to relate to true capital assets 
and the areas the Kennedy administration 
seeks to enlarge are exactly the areas which 
cause the gravest political disputes today of 
whether these are constitutional and desir- 
able, let alone efficient functions of the Fed- 
eral Government. To wit, grants-in-aid to 
States and local governments, the TVA, and 
other public power projects, and the various 
other Government corporations, particularly 
lending institutions, like FNMA and CCC 
which would up capital assets. The tradi- 
tional and constitutional public works of 
rivers and harbors and reclamation projects 
and the Post Office are about the only undis- 
puted capital expenditures the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes and these make up a very 
small part of today’s $108 billion budget. 
Be this as it may, the ratio of the Federal 
debt which has been spent for capital assets 
is less than 10 percent of the total outstand- 
ing Federal debt. Ninety percent of the Fed- 
eral budget expenditures are unrelated to 
capital assets and we have no capital assets 
to show for them. 

“Fifth. The Kennedy administration is re- 
sorting to an argument I thought was dis- 
credited in the 1930's; namely, the size of the 
Federal debt makes no difference because we 
owe it to ourselves. This is probably the 
most specious and dangerous of all argu- 
ments advanced by the administration to 
justify its extravagance. First, we do not owe 
it all to ourselves. Foreign holdings amount 
to $15.3 billion. Second, the $55.6 billion of 
bonds in Government invested accounts are 
moneys deposited by civil service employees 
for their retirement—$12 billion; moneys to 
back up the social security payments—s18 
billion, and so forth; and $68.8 billion of 
bonds are held by individual and corporate 
pension funds for the benefit of employees 
for their retirement. Sizable sums are in 
sinking funds earmarked by businesses and 
individuals for building homes, factories, 
stores, and other plants from whence come 
the jobs for our people, Many of our people 
own U.S. savings bonds. Their savings do not 
belong to their less provident fellow citizens; 
$97.3 billion of bonds are in the commercial 
and Federal Reserve banking system to back 
up the purchasing power of everyone's dollar 
as well as earmarked for the million and one 
different programs the ultimate owners of 
these assets have in mind. 

“The most certain way to destroy the entire 
base of our society is to destroy the alloca- 
tion of ownership of the debt securities in 
our society, private and governmental. Cer- 
tainly we can have a complete redistribution 
of wealth by Government fiat or a military 
coup based on the economic concept that the 
debt is owned to ourselves without regard for 
the savings and efforts and planning that lies 
inherent in the present allocation of the 
ownership of the debt. This is what political 
scientists refer to as a revolution. Is this 
what the Kennedy spokesmen wish to sug- 
gest in behalf of their constituency from 
whom they seek votes by their profligate 
spending programs? 

“And certainly, the debt can be lowered 
as a ratio of gross national product as was 
done by the Truman administration by de- 
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valuing the dollar—cutting into the pur- 
chasing power of the consumers. This re- 
distributes wealth, mostly from the poorer 
to the richer, however. This is the process 
that destroys jobs and economic growth. 
This does not enhance it.” 

Now, having made these points in August, 
I find the administration spokesmen still re- 
iterating what they said then. They have 
not sought to discuss the economic or any 
other aspects of the Federal debt. They 
merely fight strawmen of their own creation. 

The structure of our monetary policy is 
based to some degree upon our Federal debt. 
After World War II we used the Federal Re- 
serve System, not to have monetary policy 
neutral to make it serve its basic function 
as a weight and measure, a measure to evalu- 
ate goods, services, labor and savings, but to 
encourage economic growth by keeping in- 
terest rates low. This policy was proving so 
disasterous that in 1951 the Federal Reserve- 
Treasury accord was reached and this policy 
was reversed. This action brought to an end 
the massive devaluation of the dollar we ex- 
perienced from 1946 to 1951. 

Now the President, listening to this same 
economic school, would create planned Fed- 
eral deficits and make them greater by the 
tax cut and have them financed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System buying the bonds. (If 
the bonds were sold to the private sector, 
this would take away the total purchasing 
power they were seeking to enhance.) This 
is designed to create more money, not from 
savings, but from the printing press. So, the 
essence of the administration’s new theory 
is to expand the volume of money. This is to 
be done through tax policy, reducing tax 
revenues, and replacing these lost revenues 
with the proceeds derived from the sale of 
Government bonds to the Federal Reserve 
System. According to this theory, we come 
out with a balanced budget perhaps in 1972. 

My concluding remarks are these. You can 
see from this speech how the use of the tax 
structure for purposes other than raising 
revenue as efficiently as possible has diverted 
the attention of the tax writer from the de- 
tails of the tax laws. This can only result in 
a poorer Federal tax system, not an improved 
one. 

The proper reform is to cut Federal ex- 
penditures so they do not exceed the rev- 
enues that can be raised from a sound tax 
structure which does not erode its own base. 
This the Puritan ethic. 


Mr. Scully Goes to Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am very 
pleased to insert into the RECORD a very 
fine article about Mr. William J. Scully, 
the very able administrative assistant 
to our distinguished colleague from 
Connecticut, the Honorable BERNARD F. 
Gnasowskr. The article is published in 
the November 1963 issue of the Tele- 
phone Bulletin, monthly magazine of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 

I have known Bill Scully for a number 
of years. He is not only a capable, 
sincere and hard-working individual, 
but also one of Connecticut’s most polit- 
ically astute young men. Iam convinced 
that we shall be hearing a great deal 
about him in the coming years. 
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While this article is devoted entirely 
to Bill Scully and the performance of his 
activities in Congressman GRABOWSKI’S 
office in Washington, it is at the same 
time an excellent description of the 
everyday life and work of many congres- 
sional aids. As such, I thought it would 
be of interest to all of our colleagues who 
may, perhaps, at times take for granted 
the fine staff work being done in their 
offices here on Capitol Hill. 

The article reads as follows: 

Mr. SCULLY GOES TO WASHINGTON—SOUTHERN 
New ENGLAND TELEPHONE Co. MAN ON 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE RUNS CONGRESSMAN'S 
OFFICE ON CAPITOL HILL 
A messenger dumped a towering heap of 

mail on the desk. 

Bill Scully peered around the stack and 
grinned. 

“You ought to see a really big delivery,” 
he said. “We average 175 pieces of mail a 
day. About 150 of them are letters that have 
to be answered. We also average 140 tele- 
phone calls.” 

Bill ripped open the first letter and read 
it. He scribbled a note, clipped it to the 
letter and handed the papers to one of the 
girls in the office. 

“That was from a man who says he hasn't 
been able to get a ven though 
he's a citizen,” Bill said. “I’m sending it to 
the State Department for more information.” 

Digging up information needed to answer 
a continual torrent of letters is just one of 
Bill's duties. A former staff assistant in 
Southern New England Telephone Co.'s 
public relations department following a tour 
in traffic. Bill is currently serving as ad- 
ministrative assistant to Congressman-at- 
large BERNARD F, GRABOWSKI, 

Bill had served as Congressman GRABOW- 
SKI's campaign manager during the last con- 
gressional campaign. After he was elected, 
the new Congressman asked Bill to come to 
Washington and run his office. 

In line with Southern New England Co.'s 
policy of granting leaves to employees for 
public service work, permission was readily 
granted for Bill to take the job, 

“The telephone company has an admirable 
employee public service policy,” Congressman 
GpabowskI said later after Bill accepted the 
job. “Without that policy, I would have 
been deprived of a very capable assistant 
and my constituents of an able public serv- 
ant. Bill understands Connecticut problems 
and he knews Connecticut people.” 

Bill has been getting acquainted with our 
State's affairs and political leaders since his 
days at the University of Connecticut, where 
he majored in government. 

“I joined the Young Democrats while I 
was at University of Connecticut,” he said. 
“I worked with the Citizens for Martin when 
Luke Martin was running for Congress from 
the Fifth District in 1956. One thing led to 
another. In 1958, I worked for John Demp- 
sey when he was running for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and in 1960 for JoHN Monacan, the 
present Congressman from the Fifth District. 

“Last year, I had occasion to meet Mr. 
GrapowskI after he'd been nominated for 
Congressman at large. We talked for a cou- 
ple of hours and I was very impressed by 
him. In the end, he asked me to be his 
campaign manager. So here I am.“ 

As administrative assistant, Bill relieves 
the Congressman of a number of duties. 
Much of Congressman Grarowskr's time is 
spent on the floor of the House and in com- 
mittee meetings. He's a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
the Subcommittee on Bank Supervision and 
Insurance, International Trade and Con- 
sumer Affairs. On weekends, the Congress- 
man is usually in Connecticut, 5 
before groups who have requested him 
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Speak and getting information from ‘his 
constituents. 

Bill takes care of the office, supervising 
the staff of three girls and a man. He's 
responsible for digging up facts the Con- 
gressman needs to answer his mail and make 
legislative decisions. He also acts as the 
Congressman’s adviser, speechwriter, and 
Public relations counselor. 

If Congressman Gnanowskr can't attend a 
briefing, a banquet, or some other sort of 
meeting, he may send Bill to represent him 
and report back. Bill talks to constituents 
who call or visit while the Congressman is 
out. In many cases, such as simple re- 
Quests for information, he can help them 
himself. 

“I get in here about 8:30 in the morning,” 
Bill said. “I usually leave about 6:30 in the 
evening, but sometimes I have to attend an 
evening affair. I come in on Saturday morn- 
ings a little later and stick around to clean 
up details and to be on hand in case any- 
thing happens. When there's a writing job 
to be done, I sometimes do it at home.” 

Bill paused a moment, then continued. 

“Know what the most rewarding thing 
about this job is? Giving a hand to people 
who need help. You'd be surprised at the 
Problems people have—an Army officer's wife 
Who has not received her allotment for 6 
months, a veteran who's had his pension 
cut off, a woman who can’t get her grand- 
daughter into the country because she was 
born overseas. They don't know what to do, 
80 they write their Congressman. 

“We sometimes get letters from people who 
disagree with us, Usually, they don’t under- 
stand the situation they're writing about as 
Well as they think they do, So when we 
answer their mail, we have to do our best to 
clarify any mistaken ideas they may have.” 

“I don't want to give the impression that 
We don’t welcome letters,” Bill said. “We 
do. In fact, we'd like to see more letters. 
Too many people are reluctant to write to 
their Congressman. Especially businessmen. 
Businessmen often assume their Congress- 
Man is either hostile and won't help them 
Or that he knows all about their problems 
Without being told.” 

In the last Congress, Bill pointed out, there 
Were 13,423 bills introduced in the House 
and $,809 in the Senate. That was the total 
for both sessions. By September of this 
year, with the first of the present congres- 
Sional sessions still incomplete, 8,498 bills 
have been introduced in the House and 
2,154 in the Senate. Bill explained that it 
Just isn't possible for a Co to in- 
vestigate every bill thoroughly enough to 
learn all its implications. 

“We'd like to hear from people who think 
they'll be affected by these bills,” he con- 
tinued. “We may not always share their 
Opinions, but at least we'll have both sides 
Of the story and be able to make a more in- 
formed decision.” 

Bill has been busy informing himself in 
the last 9 months. At 28, he’s the youngest 
administrative assistant in the Connecticut 
delegation and one of the youngest on Capi- 
tol Hill. He admits he has a lot to learn. 

“You can imagine how it felt to come down 
here with no experience in Washington and 
take over this job. Fortunately, Congress- 
man GRABOWSKI gave me his full backing 
on everything.” 

Congressman GRABOWSKI, who had quietly 
entered the office, spoke up: 

“Bill’s job is a very challenging one, but 
he's learned his way around here very well. 
He has a wide variety of duties. In the 
morning, for example, he may call an Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture about some problems 
that face Connecticut poultry farmers, In 
the afternoon, he may attend a military 
briefing. In between, he has a load of office 
Work to keep up with.“ 

He paused and eyed Bill who had crossed 
the room to take an urgent phone call. 

There’s no doubt about it,” he said. “Bill 
is indispensable in my office.” 
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The Christian Witness in Race Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived in my office a letter from Mr. 
Lewis I. Maddocks, Washington secre- 
tary for the Council for Christian Social 
Action, United Church of Christ, where- 
in he calls to my attention a sermon de- 
livered on June 30, 1963, by the Reverend 
William G. Dever, of Bethany Congrega- 
tional Church, 18 Spear Street, Quincy, 
Mass. Reverend Dever is making a real 
contribution toward promoting better 
understanding of the relationship of the 
Christian faith in the current struggle 
for racial justice. I include in the 
Recorp part of the sermon by Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Dever. This sermon has been 
received with wide acclaim in the South 
Shore area of Massachusetts. It is a 
compelling message which appeals 
forcibly to the mind of reason. 

The sermon follows: 

THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN RACE RELATIONS 
(Sermon by Rev. William G. Dever) 

Some of you will ask what right I have 
to address myself to such a controversial 
subject as race relations; so let me present 
my credentials: 

I am a citizen; and I am concerned about 
the hardening of attitudes in race relations 
so that increasingly no course is left open to 
us except violence. I am a resident of 
Quincy and a property owner; and I am 
concerned about what is happening, or, more 
precisely about what is not happening in 
our city. I am a Christian; and I am ap- 
palled at the near failure of the church to 
come to grips with the problem of racial 
relationships, or even to face them. I am 
a minister of the gospel; and if I am faithful 
even to my limited vision, I must 
that I did not choose the subject, it chose 
me, These are all the credentials that I 
have, or that you have, or that anybody 
has, to speak; but they are enough. 

Now however complicated the implications 
of what I have to say may be, the essence 
of it is simple enough. What I have to say 
revolves around an attempt to answer two 
questions—what the real issue is, and what 
we must do about it. Let's look at these 
things one at a time. 

What is the real issue in the racial crisis 
that we face in this country at the present 
hour? This is a deceptive question; it is 
much harder to answer than it appears. Let 
me try to come at it by suggesting some 
things that we do not face in this crisis. 
Certainly, anyone who has not been in a daze 
the last 6 months knows that an issue is 
before us, but we cannot appeal for any 
action until we see the issue quite clearly 
and divorce it from all peripheral issues. 

What is the central issue? Well, I am 
sure it is not a legal issue. It is not a matter 
of the interpretation of the Constitution 
(that was settled a hundred years ago and 
resettled 8 years ago); it is not an open 
question. The legal basis of what we must 
do is clear enough. 

We do not face a crisis which is primarily 
political. ‘The crisis is not a test of the 
democratic spirit both at home and abroad 
as some people have suggested. That is to 
say, we cannot appeal to men who believe 
merely in the principle of equality and are 
desirous of practicing it at home and are 
worried about the prestige of the United 
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States abroad because of its treatment of its 
minority groups at home. This ls part of 
the issue but not the central issue 

It is not an intellectual crisis which we 
face. That is to say, we cannot appeal sim- 
ply to men who are enlightened and gener- 
ally liberal in their views to take action, for 
men may be convinced of the theoretical 
right of the Negro. They may even accord 
him that right before the law because they 
are afraid of the extremist groups and their 
influence and because they feel a sense of 
duty. Yet, they may hate the Negro. If that 
is true, we have not yet reached the funda- 
mental problem. 

It is not even at root a moral issue. We 
need to be grateful that President Kennedy 
has reminded us of the fact that the issue 
has moral implications. I am ashamed that 
this had to come first of all from the Presi- 
dent and not from the churches; but al- 
though fundamentally true, it does not 
reach far enough. For once again, people 
may act according to the highest moral prin- 
cipies and yet harbor hostility and resent- 
ment against those whom they claim to de- 
fend. 

The issue before us is not an economic 
one. It is not a matter of preserving prop- 
erty values and stability in our neighbor- 
hoods so therefore, we cannot appeal simply 
to the good sense and the prudence of people 
to do what is right. 

And lastly, the issue is not one of expedi- 
ency. It is not a question of which method 
is the best—the nonviolent method or some 
other; for this is a superficial approach to 
the problem; and while we are debating the 
method, the Negro will get what he wants 
without us and our approach will prove to 
have been irrelevant. 

All of the things I have mentioned are in- 
volved in the crisis before us, but none suf- 
ficiently explains it so far as the Christian 
is concerned, I speak now in a Christian 
context. The problem is ridiculously simple, 
and no attempt will obscure its simplicity. 
It is a question of whether or not we wish 
to live by hatred and violence, or by the prin- 
ciple of Christian love. It is that simple. 
And every attempt to complicate the prob- 
lem is but another way to putting it off. 

Now Jesus, not only in his life but in his 
expressed teachings, enunciated the prin- 
ciple of love. He went out of his way to in- 
dicate that this love was not closed in its 
reference to a particular community or race. 

Now I am very much concerned to reduce 
the issue to what I think is the fundamental 
point—the point of prejudice versus love. 
Perhaps you will not agree that prejudice is 
so widespread or that the church is so badly 
infected by it. Let me bring some evidence 
forward. Let me examine some of the evi- 
dences of raw, ugly prejudice. First of all, 
let me note some of the cruder forms that 
prejudice takes; you can relax for a moment. 

People in the churches have long insisted 
that if God had not meant for the races to 
be segregated, he would not have created 
them with differences of color and char- 
acteristics. And these same people have 
argued that the Bible supports and indeed 
demands the complete segregation of the 
races. Nonsense. No reputable Biblical 
scholar has ever held to that view. This 
attitude does not really rest so much on an 
understanding of the Bible as it does upon 
the remnants of a myth about racial purity 
or racial superiority. But the truth of the 
matter is that anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists have long since proved that this is a 
myth; that there is no substantial physi- 
cal difference between the races. The dif- 
ferences we see are the result of geographical 
and social and cultural conditioning. The 
anthropologists have reminded us, whether 
we like it or not, that racially all of us are 
mongrels. There is no such thing as a pure 
race and never has been. 

Another crude form of prejudice is that 
which insists in very similar fashion that the 
Negro is inferior—that he simply is not 
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capable of earning his rights alongside of the 
white man; that he has certain gifts. He has 
gifts in the area of athletics and music and 
poetry but he has no other gifts. More often 
than not, this crude myth is expressed in 
terms of the taint of “Negro blood.” And 
the lengths to which people will go to main- 
tain this view are absurd. During the last 
war, for instance, the Red Cross was forced 
by public opinion to keep Negro blood donors 
and white blood donors separate so that 
their blood would not be mixed. And yet 
such a view has no basis; in fact, it is the re- 
sult of simple prejudice. 

Let us recognize that there is a new Negro 
who does not fit any of the stereotypes. 
This new Negro is not Uncle Tom—kindly, 
servile—whom we can regard with paternal- 
istic affection. He is not Aunt Jemina on 
the pancake box—rotund, pleasant and 
harmless; he comes bearing a college degree. 
es not asking but demanding—ready 
willing to compete on an equal basis. 
is the new Negro. And I suspect that 
not like him and are threat- 
we insist upon thinking only 
old Negro in stereotyped terms. 
ere is the view that wherever 
e in the community, the crime 
as though the Negro has some 
predilection toward violence. The 
the matter is, we have long since 
that the crime rate has to do with 
social and economic factors and if we were 
‘orced into ghettos to live as the Negroes are, 
our crime rate would be identical. 

Now I have dismissed all of these as crude 
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instance, most of us, even the best of us, tend 
to regard the Negro with a paternalistic atti- 
tude. Kyle Haselden in his remarkable book, 
“The Racial Problem in Christian Perspec- 
tive,” tells about revisiting his home in the 
South. A kind old Negro came shuffling up 
to him, hat in hand, and asked very quietly; 
“Captain, may I have a little tobacco?” His 
first impulse, of course, was magnanimously 
to give him a cigarette; and then because he 
was not only a southerner but a Christian, 
he thought and said, “When you put your 
hat back on your head and approach me like 
a man, I'll share a cigarette with you.” 

But most of us are still living in the past 
when the Negro could be treated in terms, for 
instance, of the trusty family retainer whom 
we accept and even love because he 18 still 
essentially a slave. But the free Negro, the 
ambitious Negro, the aggressive Negro; we 
cannot accept. As long as we treat him like 
a child, he is all right but when he wants 
to grow up, he poses a threat. 

And then there is the nonsense about 
“States rights.” People of the South have 
been talking about States rights for a hun- 
dred years, and nobody believes in them. 
States rights in the South is not now, nor has 
it ever been, a real issue. It is simply a mask 
to cover fear and hostility and hatred. There 
is only the issue of whether we hate or love, 
and we need to recognize that. 

And then there is the myth, particularly 
widespread in the South, about “separate 
but equal facilities.” The tragedy is, the 
facilities are separate all right but they are 
never equal. : 

And then we think of loving the Negro, 
of course, “in his place”; but where is his 
place? If you will look into the slums of 
our cities in the North and South, you will 
see where his place is and that's really what 
we mean when we say we like him in his 
place, We like him in Roxbury, but not in 
Quincy; in Dorchester, but not in Hingham 
or Weymouth. 

And then there is the cry of a great many 
white liberals: “Patience.” “Wait.” Be 
moderate in your approach.” But the Negro 
rightly sees that “wait” almost always means 
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“no,” and he is not prepared to wait any 
longer. 

And then there is something else that 
most of us are guilty of at one time or 
another. We say, “Why, I like Negroes; 
some of my best friends are Negroes,” and 
the very attitude reveals our smugness and 
our condescension toward the Negro. We 
accept him in spite of his being a Negro 
because we are magnanimous persons, 

But there are two final phrases I wish to 
discuss because they are even more revealing 
and these I classify simply as silly. For in- 
stance, there is the question which is always 
raised, “Would you want your daughter to 
marry a Negro?" Who ever said that any 
Negro wanted to marry your daughter? This 
is based upon a complete misunderstanding 
of what the Negro wants and is demanding. 
Furthermore, the question is irrelevant be- 
cause it has nothing to do with whether or 
not we shall accord the Negro his funda- 
mental rights. Supposing he does marry 
your daughter—that is another issue and it 
might well be discussed dispassionately but 
it has nothing to do with the basic issue. 

And then there is always the response es- 
pecially from the people in the North, “Why, 
we don’t have any racial problems here.” 
And that is the silliest of all because it is 
based upon an abysmal ignorance of the 
situation. 

I wish we had time to examine the struc- 
ture of prejudice. It is most interesting. It 
is perfectly obvious that we have made of 
the Negro in this country a scapegoat and 
on him, we have ridden all our sexual fan- 
tasies, our frustrations, our anxieties, our 
insecurities, our fears, our hostilities, and 
we have made him the victim of our own 
sickness. Whatever the Negro is, he is what 
we made him. And if we are sick at the 
sight of him, let us also be sick at ourselves 
for we made him that way. We have learned 
prejudice; we have drilled it into our chil- 
dren—even in our churches. My whole point 
in making this statement is that if prejudice 
is learned, it can be unlearned and it must 
be. 
Prejudice is communicated from one gen- 
eration to another like a disease; and as soon 
as we recognize that the fundamental fact 
is prejudice, and the sooner we move to erase 
it, the further advanced we will be in racial 
relations. 

Now I have only time to quickly sketch 
what we must do, This I believe to be the 
issue—simple prejudice—in the churches, 
in all of us. Now we must do something and 
I want to stress each of these words—we must 
do something. The problem is here already; 
we cannot avoid it. 

In Randolph, a high school boy was denied 
entrance to the DeMolay because of his race, 
despite the highest recommendations and 
the church, when it was apprised of this 
matter, replied—at least in the words of one 
clergyman—that it was not interested in 
forming a biracial commission to discuss 
this matter; that these things were not real 
problems. This particular clergyman wanted 
to have nothing to do with a pressure group 
which was creating artificial crises. 

In Hingham, the director of the Protestant 
Social Service Bureau moved in recently. He 
is a Negro, a man of the highest caliber and 
competence, an asset to any community. 
There was a good deal of objection to his 
moving into the town. The ministers of the 
community came together and discussed the 
issue and felt powerless to do anything, and 
only handed it back to him (as if the tactful 
thing would be for him to withdraw and not 
create an awkward situation). 

In Quincy, in our own parish, a Negro 
family bought a house on a street where 
some of our people are involved. Here was 
a clear challenge. They did not rise to it, 
nor did we; all we could think of to do was 
to raise a thousand dollars and try to buy 
them off. 
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If you want something that will make your 
hair stand on end, talk to the chairman of 
the South Shore Fair Housing Council, who 
is a member of our own church, and get him 
to tell you of his experiences in going around 
to realtors, trying to get them even to show 
to Negroes a home that is advertised for rent 
or sale. You would find it hard to believe 
the evasive tactics. There are all sorts of 
reasons advanced, of course, but they are not 
real reasons. The real reasons are clear. 

You say we don't have the problem here? 
That is the problem. We ought to have it. 
There are eight Negro families in Quincy. 
Why are there only eight? Well, we accept 
them, of course; we welcome them. It just 
so happens we do not employ them and we 
won't rent a house to them or sell to them 
and we won't let them come to our churches 
and our places of business. They get the 
point—and so do you. 

Now I suggest we must do something. It 
is a problem the church faces—this church, 
already. We must do something; we no 
longer have a choice about the time. The 
time is now. Let me read you a short passage 
from a moving letter written by Martin 
Luther King while he was recently in jail 
and had a great deal of time for that sort 
of thing. He says this: 

“Perhaps it is easy for those who have 
never felt the stinging darts of segregation 
to say, “Wait.” But when you have seen 
vicious mobs lynch your mothers and fathers 
at will and drown your sisters and brothers 
at whim; when you have seen hate-filled 
policemen curse and kick and even kill your 
black brothers and sisters with impunity; 
when you see the vast majority of your 
20 million Negro brothers smoldering in an 
airtight cage of poverty in the midst of an 
affluent society; when you suddenly find your 
tongue twisted as you seek to explain to your 
6-year-old daughter why she can't go to 
the public amusement park that has just 
been advertised on television and see tears 
welling up in her eyes when she is told that 
Funtown is closed to colored children and 
see ominous clouds of inferiority beginning 
to form in her little mental sky and see her 
beginning to distort her personality by un- 
consciously developing a bitterness toward 
white people; when you have to concoct 
an answer for a -year-old son asking, 
“Daddy, why do white people treat colored 
people so mean?” when you take a cross- 
country drive and find it necessary to sleep 
night after night in the cramped corners of 
your automobile because no motel will accept 
you; when you are humiliated day in and 
day out by nagging signs reading ‘white’ and 
‘colored’; when your first name becomes 
Nigger, your middle name becomes Boy, how- 
eyer old you are, and your last name becomes 
John, and your wife and mother are never 
given the respected title Mrs.“; when you are 
harried by day and haunted by night by 
the fact that you are a Negro—never quite 
knowing what to expect next—plagued with 
inner fears and outer resentments; when 
you are forever fighting a degenerate sense 
of nobodyness; then you will understand 
why we find it difficult to wait.” This is why 
we must do something and do it now. 

And we must do something. I shall ven- 
ture bold to suggest several things. In the 
first place, let us at least be honest enough 
to recognize our prejudice and not excuse it 
or rationalize it. Let us repent of it and 
let us begin to erase it from ourselyes and 
from our children. 

James Baldwin, the prolific Negro writer, 
who has caught the attention of so many 
young people through his books; “Nobody 
Knows My Name” and “The Fire Next Time” 
and others; has pointed to the fact that we 
must begin with ourselves, not with the 
Negro. He says, “I don't know any Negroes 
who are eager to be accepted by white peo- 
ple, still less to be loved by them. They, 
the blacks, simply don't wish to be beaten 
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over the heads by the whites every instant 
of our brief e on this planet. White 
People will have quite enough to learn to do 
in accepting and loving themselves and each 
other and when they have achieved this— 
which will not be tomorrow and may very 
well be never—then the Negro problem will 
no longer exist. It will no longer be needed.” 

Let us begin with ourselves, here and 
now; let us try to sympathize with the plight 
of the Negro and, indeed, every person who 
is discriminated against. 

And beyond that, we can be informed 
about what is going on; we can prepare our- 
selves and our neighborhoods for the change 
that is inevitable. We can agitate; we can 
get off the bench and into the game. We 
can speak up rather than keeping our 
Mouths shut when this controversial sub- 
ject comes up for discussion, as it does 
everywhere you turn, and we can be involved 
in specific projects. 

Tomorrow a new law goes into effect—any- 
one who advertises a home for sale or rent 
must not discriminate because of race. Sup- 
posing the Christain people in this com- 
munity decide to picket the real estate 
agents—would you join them? Would you 
make your voice heard? Or will you sit like 
a coward on the sidelines? 

The time is past for polite discussion of 
the issue; it is time to act. However we 
disagree, let us begin to act according to our 
conscience, 

Our State conference has taken the lead 
in a number of pronouncements, but pro- 
nouncements are futile unless they are 
translated into action. I want, in the last 
moment to measure this church against the 
Tecommendations of our own denomina- 
tional headquarters, There are six things it 
is that we do. The first is to make 
literature available on the subject. We have, 
and nobody reads it. The second is to form 
Study groups to consider the racial crisis in 
its several aspects. We have no such group. 
The third is to reexamine the structure of 
our own church life to be sure there is no 
discrimination here. We have been ex- 
tremely reluctant to undertake such a self- 
examination. Fourth, to support the Fair 
Housing Committee in your community. 
We have a Fair Housing Council; one of our 
Own members is chairman of it, A meeting 
Was recently called in Bethany Church and 
Well publicized; two members of the church 
Were present. One was already involved in 
the work and the other was one of the minis- 
ters. Fifth, to provide a scholarship gift for 
& Negro student who depends upon such help 
in securing higher education. We have pro- 
vided numerous scholarships for Negro stu- 
dents in Southern Rhodesia; none in this 
country. Lastly, to provide summer employ- 
ment for a Negro student attending one of 
the Negro schools and perhaps to welcome 
him into our home and church. 

Well, draw your own conclusions. There 
are a number of ironies about the racial 
Problem but one is most pointedly revealed 
in this letter which I received just last week 
from Arthur Harper, our own missionary in 
Southern Rhodesia. 

He writes, “Mr. Jonathan Gaspara, a Negro 
Student here, has returned from the United 
States where he spent a year at Columbia 
University. He speaks well of his experience 
in the school but he was appalled by the 
racial situation in New York and over the 
Nation. And I must say that the news 
Coming out of the United States gives all of 
us out here a very uncomfortable feeling. 
I hope and pray that we will begin to hear 
Of our churches taking a more active part 
in this matter. Especially, I hope they will 
initiate effective action in those communities 
Where the race problem is smoldering on the 
Verge of combustion. Boston is certainly 
One of these areas.” 

Is it not ironic that we should send a mis- 
Slonary half way around the world to the 
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Negroes whom we love so well, and will by 
our hypocrisy at home, make his work im- 
possible? Surely, the words of the Prophet 
Amos addressed to the eighth century B.C. 
are more releyant now than they ever were; 
if the Church fails to hear them, God help 
her: 

“Says the Lord * * * I hate, I despise 
your feasts, and I take no delight in your 
solemn assemblies. 

“Even though you offer me your burnt 
offerings and cereal offerings, I will not ac- 
cept them, and the peace offerings of your 
fatted beasts I will not look upon. 

“Take away from me the noise of your 
songs; to the melody of your harps I will 
not listen. 

“But let justice roll down like waters, and 
righteousness like an overflowing stream.” 


Congressional Intent and New Spending 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few months I have made numer- 
ous speeches on the subject of Federal 
expenditure reduction before we enact 
a badly needed tax reduction program. 
The October issue of the “Tax Founda- 
tion’s Monthly Tax Features” contained 
an article reviewing the actions of the 
Congress on the various spending pro- 


The article points out that there are 
two questions raised in the wake of the 
discussion on cutting Federal spending: 
First, has Congress actually cut spend- 
ing much this session; second, has it ex- 
pressed a desire on curbing spending ac- 
tually reduced proposals for new spend- 
ing authority? The Tax Foundation 
concludes that overall, this session, there 
might have been a reduction of $1.5 bil- 
lion in Federal spending by action of the 
Congress. 

As to the second question, that of new 
authority for Federal spending, there 
may be a reduction of $5 to $6 billion 
because of expressed congressional in- 
tent. There are several bills that are 
tied up in one of the bodies of Congress, 
such as the Vocational Education Act, 
the National Defense Education Act, and 
the Higher Education Facilities Act. 
But the article points out that the real 
proof of whether or not congressional 
intent is being heeded will be in the 
President’s new budget to be submitted 
in January. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of the article in the Record at 
this point: 

SPENDING Cur DEEDS REMAIN To BE SEEN 

During the House debate over how much 
and where to cut income taxes, a great deal 
was said of the need for cutting Federal 
Government spending. Two questions are 
raised in the wake of this discussion, says 
Tax Foundation, Inc.: (1) Has Congress ac- 
tually cut spending this session, and (2) has 
his expressed desire to curb spending affect- 
ed the introduction of new or expanded 
spending legislation? 
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To answer the first query: Congress, as 
nearly as can presently be determined, hasn't 
actually cut much of the $98.8 billion spend- 
ing originally proposed for fiscal 1964. May- 
be, all things considered, by about $1.5 
billion. 

It has put a dent in the $107.9 billion 
asked in new spending authority, maybe by 
as much as $5 billion, on up to $6 billion. 

Most of this cutting came before the House 
Ways and Means Committee wrote into the 
House-passed tax bill a declaration that it is 
the sense of Congress that tax cuts will, after 
a brief time, raise, rather than lower reve- 
nues, and that “such revenue increases 
should be first used to eliminate the deficits 
* + + then to reduce the debt.” 

The declaration said that to further the 
objective of future balanced budgets, the 
Congress recognized the importance of “tak- 
ing all reasonable means,” to restrain Gov- 
ernment spending. It urged the President 
to declare “his accord with this objective.” 

The same day the committee wrote the 
declaration into the tax bill, the President 
asserted his administration was not opposed 
to expenditure control. 

To answer the second question on recently 
introduced spending legislation, the Founda- 
tion notes the following—among many—ex- 
penditure measures already acted upon by 
one House, awaiting committee action, 
action by the Rules Committee or a confer- 
ence outcome: 

Increasing Federal grants to States to im- 
prove vocational education aid programs 
and a 3-year extension of the National De- 
fense Education Act. Estimated cost through 
fiscal 1968: $3.2 billion. J 

Authorizing aid to mass transit. Estimated 
starting cost, $500 million; estimated over- 
all cost, $10 to $15 billion. 

Program to train jobless youth. Three- 
year program. Estimated cost, $740 million. 

Extending Area Redevelopment Act for 
2 years. Estimated cost, $355 million. 

Authorizing 3-year program to aid col- 
leges, universities, finance construction (first 
3 years, of 5-year program). Estimated cost, 
$1.2 billion. 

Constructing facilities to treat mental ill- 
nesses and mental retardation; 3-year pro- 
gram. Estimated cost, $238 million; Senate 
bill proposes an $850 million program. 

Long-time observers of the Washington 
scene say that, despite economy promises, 
the outcome remains to be seen. The meas- 
ures mentioned could still get the legisla- 
tive green light. And the President's inten- 
tions for next year probably won't be known 
until he presents his new budget next 
January. 


Goodby to the Ugly American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, only last 
week the House passed legislation ex- 
tending the life of, and expanding the 
Peace Corps, despite some criticism that 
it should be curtailed and its appropria- 
tion cut. I said at the time that the 
Peace Corps had done a magnificient job 
in every country to which it had been 
invited to send its volunteers, and that 
a cut in appropriations would be unwar- 
ranted. I also pointed with pride to the 
worldwide favorable editorial support the 
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Peace Corps has enjoyed during little 
more than 2 years of existence. 

May I again call to the attention of my 
colleagues a very favorable article on the 
Peace Corps which appeared in the Sun- 
day magazine, Parade, yesterday, No- 
vember 17. It was written by one whose 
country has had practical experience 
with the Peace Corps, the Honorable 
Amelito R. Mutuc, Ambassador of the 
Philippines to the United States, and is 
headlined “Goodby to the Ugly Ameri- 
can.” After reading this article, I am 
sure that Members will have renewed 
faith in the Peace Corps and its volun- 
teers for the job they are doing as am- 
bassadors of good will” for America in 
far off areas of the developing continents 
of the world. Under permission previ- 
ously granted, I included the article with 
my remarks in the Appendix: 

GOODBY To THE UGLY AMERICAN 
(By the Honorable Amelito R. Mutuc, 

Ambassador of the Philippines to the 

United States) 

The ugly American, that offensive cari- 
cature which had come to symbolize your 
people in the Far East, has had a facelifting. 
He has been transformed into an alert, 
clean-cut young man, eager to serve, who 
more properly might be called the helpful 
American. He is identified with the Peace 
Corps, the organization that has wrought 
this dramatic change in the American image. 

In just 1 year, the Peace Corps has set an 
example of service and brotherhood that has 
impressed all Asia. Its works have ranged 
from the humble to the awesome, the tang- 
ible to the intangible. It has promoted in- 
ternational understanding in an area that 
is characterized by an intense desire to 
advance. 

For these reasons, my government selected 
the Peace Corps this year to receive the 
Ramon Magsaysay Award (named for the 
late, beloved Filipino President), sometimes 
called "Asia's Nobel Prize.” Peace Corps Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver flew to Manila to re- 
ceive the award in behalf of the 2,000 volun- 
teers serving in Asia. 

These Peace Corps volunteers have come 
among us not to work for themselves but 
for others. Where others have exploited our 
needs, they explore them. They have been 
as willing to learn as they are to teach. 
The key to their success, I believe, lies in a 
quality which had almost gone out of style 
in the cynical postwar era: dedication. 

I have watched the work of these young 
volunteers since the first group arrived in 
Asia a year ago. They came to my country: 
128 teachers, brimful of enthusiasm. 

Progress was uneven at first. The more 
zealous Americans took over classes com- 
pletely, reducing native teachers to little 
more than aids. Some of our native teach- 
ers looked upon the newcomers not as 
helpers but as status symbols. 

Mistakes were made. I remember one 
volunteer couple who burst into their as- 
signed classroom the first day only to find 
it empty. They learned from persistent 
questioning that the seemingly kindly vll- 
lager who had shown them around the 
previous day had been a hated collaborator 
of the Japanese during World War II. The 
couple had to go from house to house for 
3 months after that to gather their pupils. 

WORKING VACATIONS 

The volunteers didn’t stop their efforts 
after the school closed. During the 1962 
summer holiday, they participated in 52 
different projects throughout the islands, 
Some served as camp counselors; others 
helped farmers; s few worked in summer 
theaters. Two girls gave up their Christmas 
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holidays to bind books and reorganize cata- 
logs in school libraries. 

But it was tragedy that really brought 
home to the Philippine nation the dedica- 
tion of these young people. Two volunteers, 
Nancy Boyd and Phil Maggard, died in the 
crash of a transport plane. David Mul- 
holland, working in Negros, an area of large 
plantations and relative comfort, contracted 
dysentery and subsequently died. Suddenly, 
we Filipinos realized the deep commitment 
which all of these young American men and 
women had made to our people. 


ROUGH BEGINNING 


The story has been the same in all the 
Asian nations where Peace Corpsmen are on 
the job: Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Nepal, North Borneo, Pakistan, 
Sarawak, Thailand. It's often rugged at the 
beginning—as witness the volunteers who 
arrived in Indonesia last May to be greeted 
by a Red-led “Yankee go home” demonstra- 
tion—but after the people see these Amer- 
icans in action, they begin to understand 
them. 

Some of them, such as the doctors, nurses, 
and lab technicians who are trying to curb 
leprosy, yaws, and tuberculosis in Malaya, 
win prompt recognition through their work. 
But not all volunteer work is quite so tan- 
gible. As one Corpsman put it: “People 
in some projects can photograph a bridge 
they've designed or a road they've helped 
build. But who can photograph the mind 
of a child?" 

Speaking for my country, I can say the 
coming of the Peace Corps has revitalized 
once again the close ties of friendship and 
cooperation between our two nations. We 
owe these selfless, young Americans much. 
But so do you. They have helped to erase 
the image of the ugly American, which spread 
like a stain across Asia during the postwar 
years. 


The Problem of Equality—A Sermon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE 


L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Walter 
R. Courtenay, noted minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Nashville, Tenn., 
in a recent sermon discussed “‘The Prob- 
lem of Equality“ —a sermon which has 
been widely acclaimed for its good sense 
and wisdom. 

In this sermon Dr. Courtenay makes 
certain observations and statements 
about democracy and the American way 
which are worthy of consideration by 
my colleagues, and under unanimous 
consent, I include his sermon delivered 
on September 15, 1963, in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The sermon follows: 

THE PROBLEM OF EQUALITY 
(I Corinthians 11: 17-34) 

During the past summer the air was filled 
with the raucous sounds of conflict in Bir- 
mingham, Chicago, New York, and Danville. 
It was also redolent with discord within the 
United Nations, and within the backward 
countries demanding recognition. Accom- 
panying these was the endless struggle of 


labor and capital, and the seemingly endless 


drain of our resources into the give-away- 
programs at home and abroad. The air was 
charged with social electricity as individuals, 
groups, and nations fought for new status 
under the banner of equality. 
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Equality has intoxicated the modern world. 
Men walk starry-eyed through streets and 
halls dreaming of new days and improved 
status. The whole world seems in a pep- 
rally mood, and the bonfires grow larger and 
burn more fiercely, even as the songs, chants, 
and shouts of the participants become louder 
and more fervent. In a thousand tongues 
men scream their demands for equality, for 
place, for recognition, for rights, for privi- 
leges. 

As one listens he frequently hears the 
words, “All men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But 
the words never end there, but hurry on to 
declare that it is the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to make all men equal and to 
maintain equality amongst men. Still other 
words are heard, declaring that democracy 
has failed to establish equality, and that 
men therefore must now turn to socialism 
and communism. 

In my summer setting, close to nature, I 
looked around for evidences of equality in 
nature, and found none. Trees and hills 
are not the same in breadth and height. 
Rivers and lakes are not of uniform size. 
Not all animals and birds are swift and 
beautiful. The lion does not recognize the 
equalness: of the antelope, nor the fox the 
rabbit. Some flelds are fertile and others 
sterile, and clouds and puddles are not the 
same, though both are water created. In 
nature inequality seems to prevail, and yet 
the inequalities of nature produce the beauty 
we admire. 

As I thought of it the same seemed to be 
true of history. Nations and races do differ 
in size, wealth, prestige, power, creativity, 
and vision. Some soar like eagles. Some 
build like beavers. Some grow like yege- 
tables and weeds in the garden called the 
earth. Between individuals, races, groups, 
and nations there are broad differences, and 
equality is not a characteristic of either 
nature or human nature. 

Having reached this point my mind asked 
the question, Can we have both freedom 
and equality? Someone has said, “Freedom 
without equality tends to become license. 
Equality without freedom tends to produce 
stagnation.” How can these great objec- 
tives be secured without damage to the high- 
est social system men have yet devised, 
democracy? 

Looking back across history, I realized that 
the Jews preached concern for the poor, but 
not equality. The Greeks preached democ- 
Tacy, but not equality. The Romans 
preached justice under law, but not equality. 
The Middle Ages in Europe preached Christ, 
but not equality. In fact, not until the 
French Revolution did men openly affirm 
that “Men are born and always continue free 
and equal in respects to their rights,” and 
not until our Declaration declared that “All 
men are created equal” did the world come 
alive to the possibilities of equality. These 
two events placed a new chemical in the cup 
of life, and the contents of that cup are 
changing men. 

Here I paused to rethink the words, “All 
men are created equal.” Are they? I could 
see that all men are created equally helpless, 
equally ignorant, equally inexperienced, 
equally sin touched; but I could not see how 
they could be said to be created equal in 
any other sense. Men do not begin life with 
an even start for all. Their beginnings are 
marked by differences in pedigrees, health, 
educational and moral levels, economic 
strength, social status, and personality po- 
tentials. There are broad differences in 
temperament, talents, drives, and desires. 
They do not begin life on a common line. 

And what of the so-called unalienable 
rights, such as life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness? Life is the gift of God, and 
so are liberty and happiness—in a certain 
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sense. But being born is never enough. 
Getting here alive is only a beginning. In 
order to really live one needs medical sci- 
ence, proper nutrition, adequate care, and & 
chance to become educated and equipped 
for adult responsibilities. As to liberty, it 
is not something that comes with birth. 
Liberty is man created, man achieved, and 
man maintained. God approves it, but man 
must win it. Happiness is a byproduct of 
a way of life rather than something granted 
us by birth. It, too, is something we 
achieve by effort. It depends on many 
things: employment, purpose, personal de- 
velopment, and the right use of the oppor- 
tunities and duties of life. Life God gives, 
but liberty and happiness we must achieve. 

Haying reached that state of mind, I 
wondered why men ever thought that gov- 
ernment could make men equal and keep 
them equal. How can mere laws produce 
equality amongst men on a heart level? 
How can coerced fellowship ever become real 
Tellowship? 

That government has a role to play in the 
mighty, moving drama of man’s progress is 
not to be denied. Our Constitution and our 
Bill of Rights stand to affirm it. It is the 
function of government to state the condi- 
tions of liberty, equality, and responsibility, 
but unless it is the will of the people to give 
life to the law, it will not work. The pro- 
hibition era proved that beyond our con- 
testing. 

Then why do we believe and state in our 
legal documents that “All men are created 
equal,” and have “unalienable rights“? 

I presume it is because we must find some 
means of limiting the powers of the power- 
ful and of protecting the rights of the weak. 
Great power, unpoliced, tends to become de- 
structive power, The rights of the weak 
tend to be lost in a land where only the 
strong prevall. 

We all understand this, eyen as we all 
realize that the clamor for equality is al- 
Ways a push from below rather than a pull 
from above, although it has often been both 
in these United States. Slaves have never 
enjoyed being slaves. The poor have never 
enjoyed being poor. The exploited have 
never been happy with exploitation. Those 
who fail have never been proud of their 
shortcomings, and the employed have always 
felt that it would be better if they were the 
employers. It is from this level of life that 
the hunger for equality rises. It is here 
that utopia displays its broad green fields 
and still waters. It is from here that the 
Valley of Shangri-la appears as the answer to 
all the ills of man. It is the hopelessness of 
the masses that provides the soll for hope 
in those who will not surrender to the acci- 
dents of birth and environment, and it is 
well that it is so. 

And yet, one must face facts. In any class- 
room of pupils only a few qualify under the 
letter A. Below these leaders of the class 
are the B students, and then the C's, and then 
the D's, and then the F's. Some by ability 
and effort rise to the top, while others be- 
cause of lack of ability or application take 
their places on the descending curve of 
scholarship, 

In every nation it is the same, Only a small 
Percentage of people have the ability, the 
desire, the drive, the willingness to work and 
Sacrifice, to foresee and prepare for success 
in any realm. The people who struggle to 
Succeed are never interested in equality, but 
in superiority. Thetr goal is never the level of 
the masses, but a level above the masses. 
They endorse and espouse liberty because 
it creates for them a favorable climate in 
which to think, plan, create, work, and 
achieve according to their abilities and de- 
Sires. They never pace themselves by the 
Speed of the mediocre, but by the speed of 
the best. They are never satisfied by crumbs; 
they want half loaves and whole loaves. 

It is such people who made America pos- 
sible, and who have always led men in the 
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upward climb. They are in truth the bene- 
factors of the race. It is their ideas and 
creativeness that establish businesses and in- 
dustries, thereby providing employment for 
others, and the taxes that make community 
and national progress possible. They furnish 
our best leadership, and give to the Nation 
our best guarantee of security. It is because 
of them that progress is produced In all areas 
of life, the intellectual, the artistic, the eco- 
nomic, the governmental and the social. 
While they did not build America alone, they 
provided the means whereby our Nation came 
into existence and has continued on its up- 
ward way. 

Looking critically at such a line of thought, 
I suddenly realized that the success of the 
few creates the inequalities that loom large 
in the minds of the many. The haves high- 
light the have-nots. It is the successful who 
outlive the failures and all others who take 
their places on the curve of life as it sweeps 
downward. 

During my summer days it seemed to me 
that: 

It is the nature of some men to succeed, 
and others to fail. 

It is the nature of some men to get by, 
and others to achieve. 

It is the nature of the have-littles to want 
more. 

It is the nature of the successful to seek 
to dominate. 

It is the nature of those who are unsuc- 
cessful to resent it. 

It is the nature of the poor to envy. 

It is the nature of ‘the wealthy to assume 
unjust privileges. 

It is the nature of those who inherit wealth 
to use it well, to misuse it, or to feel guilty 
because they have it. 

It is the nature of the intellectuals who 
receive their compensation from taxes or the 
gifts of the economically successful to ad- 
vocate a change of system in order to get one 
wherein the intellectuals will be as gener- 
ously rewarded as business executives under 
free enterprise. 

It is because men are unequal in ability 
and drive, in opportunities for recognition 
and advancement, in rewards for work done 
and services rendered that people become 
restless socially. It is the inequalities of 
humanity that create the crusaders for 
equality. In the 18th century men looked 
to democracy as the answer to the inequali- 
ties amongst men, and now in the 20th men 
look toward socialism and communism. 

Democracy as we have tried to shape it in 
America has been heavily impregnated with 
the Ten Commandments of Judaism and the 
Spirit of Jesus. Because of this we are 
suspicious of any system that advocates the 
big lie, covetousness, greed, the stealing of 
property, the destruction of life, and the tak- 
ing away of liberties. Democracy condemns 
without reservations the confiscation of pri- 
vate property and capital by the state 
and the regimenting of human beings like 
animals on a farm. Our democracy is not 
perfect. Imperfections exist, but its virtues 
exceed those of any other system mankind 
has tried. 

These observations moved me then to 
reach certain opinions concerning American 
democracy: 

1. Democracy was never created to be a 
leveler of men. It was created to be a lifter, 
a developer of men. 

2. Democracy was created to let the gifted, 
the energetic and the creative rise to high 
heights of human achievement, and to let 
each man find his own level on the stairway 
of existence. 

3. Democracy was created to help men 
meet responsibilities and shirk no duties, 
That is why our Nation has been concerned 
about the honest needs of its citizens. We 
lead the world in justice, even though Jus- 
tice does not always move with prompt 
alacrity. Our Nation has been noted for the 
size of its heart and not merely for the size 
of its pocketbook, 
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4. Democracy demands that the nation be 
governed by the capable, the honorable, the 
farseeing, the clearseeing, and not by me- 
diocre men. In the beginning it was so. 
May it be so again. 

5. Democracy demands more from men 
than any other system in the realm of self- 
discipline, dependability, cooperativeness, 
industry, thrift, and honor. Democracy will 
not work when party politics are not guided 
by basic ethical principles. For a party to 
foster class consciousness, class conflict, mis- 
representation, covetousness, violence, theft, 
and an open defiance of established law is 
to breed anarchy. 

6. Democracy must give to all its people 
the following rights: 

The right to equal learning. 

The right to equal employment. 

The right to equal treatment. 

The right to equal justice. 

The right to adequate housing. 

The right to vote. 

The meditations of the summer convinced 
me that governments of themselves cannot 
make men equal or remake men into the be- 
ings they ought to be, That is a spiritual 
venture, not an economic and political one. 
A change from democracy to either socialism 
or communism, or a change from private 
capitalism to state capitalism, will not solve 
the basic problems of mankind; it merely 
shifts the areas of power. 


I am disturbed, therefore, when church 
leaders and church groups seem to advocate 
socialistic means and objectives as the answer 
to the problems of democracy, and especially 
the problems of equality. This is especially 
true when certain leaders voice slogans that 
appear logical and Christian, but are not. 
Let me name four: 

1. “The world owes every man a living.” 
No, it doesn't. Christian ethics have never 
said so, and I have never known any man 
worth his salt who has claimed special rights 
under such a slogan. It is the cry of the 
lazy, the inept, and the failures. Such a 
slogan is a far cry from our meeting the needs 
of the needy, which, of course, is our duty. 

2. “Production for use, and not for profit.” 
That sounds good, but it is phony as a Rus- 
sian promise. It is profits that have pro- 
duced the blessings of our Nation and en- 
abled her to be a blessing to the nations of 
the world. Profits are essential to the gen- 
eral well-being of society. When the state 
takes over under the slogan of “use, not 
profits’ men lose their liberties and their 
standard of living. Such a switch merely 
augments the insatiable appetite of the 
state. 

3. “Human rights, not property rights.” 
As I look out over the world, one thing is 
clear: where there are not private property 
rights there are no human rights. Private 
property rights form the seed bed in which 
human rights mature. As long as private 
property rights are clear human rights will 
flourish. 


4. “The end justifies the means.” Ac- 
cording to Christian ethics the statement is 
not true. It was just such a statement that 
produced the crucifixion of Jesus, the torture 
of the martyrs, the burning of witches, and 
the denial of life and liberty to the inhabi- 
tants of current communistic lands. 

Churchmen, whether lay or clerical, who 
seek to solve the problems of our society 
through socialistic processes rather than 
democratic ones within the free enterprise 
system are heading down a road that leads 
toward darkness. Only by encouraging 
Christians to envy, to covet, to be class con- 
scious, to foster class conflict, and to approve 
stealing and even murder, can such objec- 
tives be attained. To realize them would 
bring about a broad denial of law and order, 
and the orderly handling of social problems. 
Whenever we as a church, an educational 
system or a Supreme Court encourage people 
to misrepresent facts, to use force wrong- 
fully, to flaunt law and order and to stimu- 
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late bitterness and hatred, we depart from 
logic, Americanism, and Christianity. 

I unhesitantly oppose the use of socialistic 
and communistic methods in the solving of 
the problems of our free enterprise democ- 
racy. Our problems are problems of human 
nature rather than of economics and soci- 
ology. The man who has two cars is not pre- 
venting another from having one. The man 
who earns $50,000 a year is not robbing him 
who receives $300 a month. The man who 
owns a good house does not thereby force 
another man to dwell in the slums. And the 
people who prosper under our system cannot 
be blamed for the problems that plague the 
lives of those who compose the lower 25 per- 
cent of the Nation. The so-called privileged 
are not always a credit to either church or 
state, but they are not in the main parasites 
on the body politic. We are therefore wrong 
when we damn the successful, the wealthy, 
the enlightened, and the patriotic in order 
to gain what we call equality. 

Having said that let me hasten to add that 
the redistribution of wealth will not solve 
the human problem that plagues us. Wealth 
is not fairly distributed in any land under 
the sun; it never has been and I presume 
never will be. Nor do we solve social pre- 
dicaments when we blame the top 20 per- 
cent of our people for the inequities that 
seem to mark the 80 percent. Nor is it log- 
ical for our Government to be forever em- 
phasizing the neglected duties of the em- 
ployer while ignoring almost totally the 
neglected duties of the rest of us. The 
wealthy have many sins to confess, but so 
do we all. And when we come to the advo- 
cacy of moving from private capitalism to 
State capitalism, and the listing of the sins 
of democracy while ignoring its multiple 
virtues, and that virtue resides in 
the have-nots, but not in the haves, I can 
only shake my head at the presumed wisdom 
of such positions. 

Let no one hearing any voice conclude 
that I am speaking as a have or a defender 
of the haves. Let no one believe that I am 
unconcerned about those in our midst whose 
rights are often ignored and whose status 
is questioned. I am not blind to the sins 
of the privileged any more than I am the 
sins of the underprivileged. The business 
leaders do not need my voice to defend their 
position; they are strong defenders of them- 
selves. But I have walked the roads of life 
with men of all classes, and have reached 
one conclusion, “there is none righteous, no, 
not one.” We are all bearers of the telltale 
gray of selfishness. The 5 o'clock shadow is 
on all our faces. 

The Lord I love and serve was not overly 
optimistic about humanity. He knew man 
as he is, and worked with him for what he 
could become. He ministered to the multi- 
tude, teaching, healing, feeding, encourag- 
ing, comforting, but he never assumed that 
equality was part of the human scene. He 
talked of love and nelghborness, but not 
equality. 

Perhaps that is why the New Testament 
puts the emphasis on brotherhood and not 
equality. It emphasizes responsibilities, not 
privileges. It stresses love toward God and 
love toward neighbor. It seeks to create a 
church that will be brotherly within, and 
concerned for those without. It urges men 
to find the God way to self-hood, success, 
and happiness, and offers a heat-treated cell 
to all who misuse life, be they rich or poor. 

Paul, in his letter to the Church of Corinth, 
denounced the lack of brotherhood within 
the church, and urged men to be concerned 
for one another, but he did not assume 
equality to be one of the “must” characteris- 
tics of Christianity. It was not a matter of 
mt without differences, but love in spite of 

em, 

The church, as someone has sald, learned a 
long time ago that it is easier to create lib- 
erty than it is to establish equality. It has 
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always known that equality can only be had 
by a loss of certain liberties. If men want 
equality above all else they may best find it 
in communism. If men want liberty and a 
fair portion of equality they must turn 
toward democracy. 

What the world needs Is a change of heart, 
a change of climate born of faith in God, a 
reaching up that there may be a reaching 
out, a confession that produces a new dedi- 
cation. This, governments and laws cannot 
create, for governments and laws are but the 
reflection of the standards of a people. 
Everything in social Christianity depends on 
the wise use of possessions, time and talents, 
and only when we, Christian members of a 
democracy, become good stewards of the 
things that bless life do we begin to move in 
the direction of righteousness and justice, 
peace and true prosperity. 

The problem of equality may be in many 
ways the greatest problem of our day. We 
cannot solve it by government, and we shall 
not solve it en masse. Only when we as 
Christians take seriously the teachings and 
example of Jesus shall equality and liberty 
exist without detraction or subtraction. 
Only when we stand before God confessing 
our needs shall we be empowered to meet 
the needs of others. 

If I must choose between liberty and 
equality, I must choose liberty and then hope 
and work for equality, for such seems to me 
to be the Christian's way. 


The Royal Road to Ruin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of news dis- 
seminated during the recent past about 
the drug business and how it operates. 
It has been under congressional investi- 
gation and while there are some matters 
which should be corrected, I am con- 
vinced that the leaders of this great in- 
dustry are sincere and honest straight- 
forward businessmen doing their best to 
achieve something constructive for the 
interests of our country. 

The chairman of the board of Johnson 
& Johnson, Philip B. Hofmann, recently 
made an address which is entitled "The 
Royal Road to Ruin” at the pharma- 
ceutical meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Chain Drug Stores on Octo- 
ber 17 in Washington, D.C., in which he 
urged the leaders of the industry to get 
together, correct any abuses which may 
exist, and go forward to promote the 
health and well-being of our citizens and, 
indeed, the citizens of the world. It 
contains good advice and sound philos- 
ophy which will benefit all who read it, 
I appreciate the opportunity to present 
Mr. Hofmann's address in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tas Rorat Roap TO RUIN 

This is a unique audience, for actually 
It is three different audiences in one room. 
We have the chain drug operators, the phar- 
maceutical manufacturers, arid the men in 
Federal. Government in Washington who 
work on pharmaceutical industry matters. 

I am very fortunate. I grew up in a retail 
drugstore. I have spent 33 years with 
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Johnson & Johnson. And to you men in 
Government, I know some of your problems. 
During the war I was Deputy Field Director 
for the Smaller War Plants Corporation for 
a year, I know what is meant by, and I 
have experienced, “pressures from the Hill.” 

Where is the pharmaceutical industry 
heading today? Gentlemen, are we on a 
royal road to ruin? 

We could be if people like you and me 
don’t shoulder our full responsibilities. If 
the health team does not stop bickering and 
start functioning once again as a team, we 
are headed for trouble. 

Now, let’s get one thing straight at the 
outset. None of us is perfect. We never 
have been. Don't judge us all by the mis- 
takes of a few and we won't judge you by 
the handful of misguided men who would 
legislate this industry into & state of paraly- 
sis. 


PRODUCE BETTER HEALTH PRODUCTS 


When the first Food and Drug Act was 
passed, the screams were heard around the 
world. We survived. Most of us will sur- 
vive the present legislative siege. 

But profits aren't our greatest motivation 
in this industry. If they were, a lot of us in 
this room would not be alive today. Our 
goal is to produce better health products, 
to promote quicker healing and longer life, 
and in the process, to make a fair profit, 
to operate respectable and respected busi- 
nesses, and to be loyal to the American way 
of life and the free enterprise system that 
has made America great: And let us never 
forget that it was this great America with 
the free enterprise system that defended the 
world in two world wars and enabled men to 
come out free. 

What are the pitfalls of overlegtslation and 
overregulation? 

Well, the small companies get hurt first. 
The small pharmaceutical firm is in great 
danger of oblivion. The larger companies 
will begin to feel the squeeze later. Re- 
search can be curtailed. We won't feel the 
impact today but we will soon. The eco- 
nomic impact is secondary. The health im- 
pact is where it will hurt us most of all. 

I don’t have to recite to you the research 
cutbacks that have taken place. There is 
no need to go into that. You are all aware 
of it. I do not need to recite to you that 
overregulation can dry up our clinical re- 
search facilities, and I don't have to tell you 
that overcontrol and red tape scares the 
daylights out of creative people and drives 
them out of productivity—and God forbid 
that we lose them. 

THE GREAT HEALTH TEAM 


Now, where do we go from here? 

What are your responsibilities and what 
are ours? 

As I see them, it is something like this. 

We are all members of a great health team 
that has given this country the world's 
highest health standards. It is a matter of 
record that there has been more progress 
made in medicine and in the health of man- 
Kind in the last three decades than since 
the beginning of time. 

We talk about this health team often 
enough. Let's examine it closely. 

It isa big team. It starts with a man with 
a test tube In a laboratory of a pharmaceuti- 
cal company, a hospital, a university, a Gov- 
ernment research project or other institute. 
It starts somewhere with a man, say like 
Fleming. 

And gradually a product evolves, and this 
adds to the team a small army of engineers 
and production people, striving to produce a 
drug at a cost that can make it avallable to 
all men, 

We then have to add an intricate system 
of checks and balances in the area of clinical 
testing, through a dedicated group of doc- 
tors traveling unknown paths as to what 
will happen. 
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Next comes the critical evaluation of the 
Government agencies, again devoted mem- 
bers of the health team who check for accu- 
racy and safety. And along the way there 
are many areas of scientific conflict and hon- 
est difference of opinion, These have to be 
resolved. 

Let me give you an example of honest 
difference of scientific opinion that happened 
during the war. 

Penicillin was on allocation. A beautiful 
girl of 20 years of age had endocarditis. Her 
father tried to intervene to get penicillin for 
her—the doctors thought it would help. The 
girl was denied the penicillin and she died. 
Scientific knowledge had not at that time 
indicated the use of penicillin in endocardi- 
tis. 

Gentlemen, today penicillin is the specific 
for endocarditis. 

So now we have a product. The doctor 
must be informed about it. Medical papers 
must be written and published. Detail men 
must call on the doctor and acquaint him 
with not only what it will do but its dangers, 
because as drugs become more potent, they 
naturally become more dangerous. 

And here the pharmacist enters the pic- 
ture. He must have it in stock, It is no 
good if it's in the warehouse miles away. 
And the professional pharmacist plays an 
invaluable role which I am afraid is often 
underplayed and forgotten. Remember that 
the pharmacist has the legal responsibility 
for the accuracy of the prescription, 

The hospital again comes into the picture 
and finally the ultimate goal is reached— 
the purpose of this tremendous team effort— 
the drug is administered and the patient 
gets well. 

GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


Would those of you in this room who have 
ever had pneumonia please put up your 
hands? 


All right. “Half of you put your hands 
down because you were dead before anti- 
biotics. That was the death rate, just 50 
Percent. It is well to keep this in mind, 

I am a realist, try to be, I know the vital 
role the Government staff men have in keep- 
ing this health team on the move. You 
Men in Government, you help determine 
Policy, you help write the laws. You en- 
force the regulations. Your responsibilities 
are awesome. 

Quite frankly, when the new drug law was 
enacted, some of us thought the worst. I 
must be honest and say in recent months it 
has been our experience that the FDA has 
been both efficient and productive and most 
Cooperative. No one can discount the im- 
Portance of our legislative leaders, but those 
of you in the staff functions working in the 

rnment committees, writing and en- 
forcing the regulations—you are the back- 
bone of the legislative procedure and the 
key men of the health team. 

The Senator may not be reelected, but you 
Will probably still be there. 

Some things in government confuse me. 
I am a member of Luther Hodges“ export 
expansion program committee. 

President Kennedy at a recent meeting at 
the White House asked us to cut prices of 
€xports for the purpose of helping our bal- 
ance of payments. The Internal Revenue 
Says, No, it is tax avoildance’—and some 
Who had cut prices of exports have been crit- 
icized for doing so. A situation like that 
leaves me slightly confused. 

In government and in industry let us pause 
to take account of ourselves and our objec- 
tives. Let us not tolerate the profiteers, and 
I assure you they are a tiny minority. Prof- 
Iteers never last. 

On the other hand, let’s not get caught 
Up in a landslide of destructive legislation— 
and, fortunately, there are only a few who 
Seem hellbent in this direction. 
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LET’S STOP BICKERING 


When are we going to stop this constant 
bickering and get back to the job of improv- 
ing health and saving lives? 

What the pharmaceutical industry has 
spent defending itself in Washington and 
other parts of the world the last 4 years, in 
terms of manpower and money, is stagger- 
ing. What started out as differences of opin- 
ioh between our Industry and some Gov- 
ernment investigating committees has now 
become the source of distorted international 
propaganda—not so much anti-drug indus- 
try as it is anti-American. If you have any 
question on that, follow what Is happening 
in Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Great Bri- 
tain, Canada—and we are now frontpage 
news in Sydney, Australia. 

It is the duty of Government officials 
charged with protecting the consumers to 
fulfill their obligation to the best of their 
ability. But let us not be stupid and buid 
a “Berlin wall.” 

I changed my attitude in dealing with 
Government agencies, first because of my ex- 
perience here as a member of a Government 
agency; and, secondly, in more recent years, 
because of my personal contacts with the 
top men in Government agencies. 

My reaction—fortunately in the distant 
past—was that so and so.” 

But now I react differently. Now I say: 

“Well, now, Hofmann, why don't these 
people understand? Have you made your 
position clear? Do they understand your 
motives and your purpose?” 

We must all learn to arrive at the right 
viewpoint. And usually it's not my view- 
point, nor is it your viewpoint. 

Gentlemen, it is our viewpoint. 

PROFITLESS DRUGS UNMENTIONED 


The drug industry contributes a great 
deal more than we have been willing to talk 
about in the past. 

We have hidden behind a so-called ethical 
approach and we got hurt and badly. 

Little mention is made of the profitless 
drugs that the pharmaceutical industry 
maintains and keeps today for the health of 
the Nation. 

How many headlines have we seen about 
the drug for botulism that Lederle keeps in 
constant supply to take care of an epidemic— 
with 10 cases recorded in the United States 
in the year 1962? 

I have not seen this put in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I can go on with other products of other 
companies, but this will serve as an example. 

There is rarely a major disaster in the 
world to which we do not respond with a 
generous outpouring of drugs and medical 
supplies. Exhibit A—the Cuban prisoners. 
I was part of the program in the drug indus- 
try. You know what was accomplished, and 
the prisoners were in Miami on Christmas 
Day. 

WE CAN PERFORM WONDERS 

This industry at all levels—manufactur- 
ing, retailing, distributing, research—every- 
where—has humane qualities for which we 
are often given little or no credit. 

Perhaps this is our fault because we don't 
know enough to stand up and be counted— 
but I must put that in the past tense. 

I can assure you that for the most part the 
pharmaceutical industry in the United States 
is composed of dedicated people and com- 
panies who are excellent corporate citizens, 
We can match any industry in the Nation 
on this score. 

And yet not so long ago we found our- 
selves being chased with our tails between 
our legs. 

We have stopped running. Our panic is 
over. We have learned our lesson. We will 
tell the story of our accomplishments and 
we will try to tell it well, and I assure you 
we will tell it honestly. 
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But now that the chase is over, let us get 
back to the business of improving the health 
of this Nation and of the world, because what 
we produce here is immediately made avail- 
able to people everywhere, prolonging the 
lives and solving the medical mysteries that 
still confound us. 

We ask you to work with us for the com- 
mon good. We make this appeal not out of 
weakness but out of strength. 

We have much to contribute but we can- 
not do it without your cooperation, To- 
gether, all of us here today, with three dif- 
ferent interests in the industry, we can per- 
form wonders, But apart and disunited and 
distrustful of each other, we can gaily ac- 
N each other down a long royal road 

ruin. 


Veto in Sight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Press, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper on November 5, 1963, entitled 
“Veto in Sight” pointing out what is in 
sight for the quality stabilization bill if 
the Congress passes that iniquitous con- 
3 and price-fixing legisla- 

on. 

.Plainly what will follow will be a Pres- 
idential veto. 

It seems extremely unwise for the Con- 
gress to pass legislation so controversial, 
so destructive to the consumer interest, 
and so Furtful to the free competitive 
economy in which we take so much pride 
when a clear promise of presidential veto 
exists. 

The article follows: 

Vero In SIGHT 

Since late July the House has had on its 
calendar the so-called quality stabilization 
bill. This is the renamed price-fixing 
scheme for drugs and other brand“ prod- 
ucts. 

According to the flossy language which 
goes with this legislation, the bill would 
wipe out “cutthroat” competition in the 
retail business, get the consumers better 
products and lower prices, save the “small” 
businessman from extinction and in other 
ways benefit the general welfare and pros- 
perity. 

But the aim of the bill is still the same— 
to fix prices, up. 

It attempts to do on a national scale what 
some States have done, at a high cost to 
consumers, and which other States tried, 
only to have the laws declared unconstitu- 
tional by their courts. 

Any manufacturer, under this bill, who 
puts out a product with his name on it 
could lay down the law to any retailer who 
offered the product for sale. The retailer 
would charge the manufacturer's price, or 
else. And the United States Government 
would help him enforce his edict, 

The Justice Department, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and other branches of the Goy- 
ernment are opposed to the bill. President 
Kennedy says the officials who have testified 
against it “have spoken my views.” 

He coupled this statement with a remark 
that he couldn’t “comment” on any legisla- 
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tion until it gets to his desk, But in the 
name of consistency, he would have to veto 
it. 

It conflicts with the spirit of all the anti- 
trust, anti-price-fixing laws now on the 
books, and with the general policies of the 
Kennedy administration. 

This should mean that the bill now on 
the House Calendar is merely an exercise in 
futility, Every consumer will hope so. 


Paul Findley and the Federal Pay Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
November 5, 1963, issue of the Quincy 
Herald-Whig there appeared an editorial 
on the recent proposal made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, PAUL FINDLEY, of 
Illinois. Congressman FINDLEY an- 
nounced that he will offer an amendment 
to the Federal pay bill whereby the effec- 
tive date of such legislation will be de- 
layed until the Federal debt is reduced to 
a predetermined level. 

The editorial points out a Federal pay 
raise should be earned by reducing 
budget requests as well as expenditures 
so that the enormous Federal debt can 
be reduced. I feel that such a proposal 
would have a good deal of merit and be a 
step in the right direction of maintain- 
ing the Puritan ethic in our Federal eco- 
nomic policies. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Recor» at this point: 

FINDLEY PROPOSES 


Our Representative in Congress, PAUL 
Finviey, of Pittsfield, comes up frequently 
with ideas—not always ideas with which we 
agree, But his newest, which he announced 
Monday afternoon, has real merit and might 
offer a dividend of fun on Capitol Hill, too. 

FınpLey announced he would offer an 
amendment to the Federal pay bill to delay 
its effective date until the Federal debt is 
reduced to $300 billion. In other words, the 
pay increases the bill proposes for upper 
echelon Federal salaries—including a $10,000 
boost in pay for Congressmen—could be 
adopted, but with Frvptey’s amendment the 
increases would not become effective until 
the national debt was reduced to 6300 
billion, 

Commenting upon his proposal, FINDLEY 
pointed out that the Federal debt now totals 
$307 billion, with the administration asking 
authority to increase it to $315 billion. (The 
permanent debt ceiling is $285 billion.) 
He adds that the administration “is plan- 
ning for a $9 billion deficit both this year 
and next.” 

“Before a pay raise, let’s pay up some of 
our debt,” FINDLEY said in a statement re- 
lensed Monday afternoon. “It's high time 
we end our immoral fiscal policies—policies 
which put the burden of inflationary foolish- 
ness on elderly people who can't fight back, 
and the burden of debt financing on people 
not yet born. 

“Under my amendment, every Federal em- 
ployee involved in the pay bill would have 
& strong personal incentive to cut back on 
Federal spending to help make possible a re- 
duction of the Federal debt. This would be 
especially true of cabinet officers and Con- 
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gressmen, who would have a hefty $10,000,- 
a-year pay boost at stake.” 

Congressman FINDLEY’s proposal has real 
appeal. Ordinary, long-suffering, taxpaying 
citizens surely will approve. It may not ap- 
pear quite so attractive to PrNorxr's fellow 
Congressmen and many others who would 
be affected. It probably won't help our 
Congressman win popularity on Capitol Hill. 

It could prove embarrassing to Congress. 
Congressmen might feel that if they were 
pictured paring Government expenditures 
to earn a pay raise it would not add luster to 
their image back home. 

If accepted by Congress, the plan also 
might result in some economies that would 
most affect some of the less publicized and 
therefore more defenseless Government agen- 
cies, while others would continue to lead 
their fat and contented ways. A 

But, all things considered, FINDLEY’s idea 
of “incentive pay“ for Government officials 
should win a lot of approval in the country 
at large—if not in Washington. 


Let's Know More About Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting into the Recorp a brief article 
on Mexico by Mr. Fred A. Orleans. The 
article is devoted to Alfonso Corona del 
Rosal, who is the president of the PRI, 
the major political party of Mexico. He 
has done a great deal to help bring polit- 
ical and economic stability to our worthy 
neighbor south of the Rio Grande. 

This is another in the series of articles 
on “Let's Know More About Mexico” by 
Mr. Orleans, who is a recognized author- 
ity on Latin American affairs and an 
ardent worker for better United States- 
Latin American understanding and re- 
lations. He is an international attorney 
and economist, and has written exten- 
sively on Latin America. His article is 
as follows: . 

Ler’s Know More Anour Mexico 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

Few people in the United States really 
understand the Mexican political panorama 
and its true significance. In order to obtain 
a better understanding of this subject, I 
recently had the pleasure of a lengthy and 
most informative meeting with Gen, Alfonso 
Corona del Rosal, who is president of PRI, 
the official party in Mexico. He is an ex- 
traordinary man, well qualified for the im- 
portant position he holds. 

It is under his leadership of the PRI that 
the people of Mexico have reached their pres- 
ent stage of maturity which permits them 
to calmly prepare for their 1964 presidential 
election at a time when extreme unrest ts 
prevalent in most countries of Latin America. 
He has also been a decisive factor in the 
development of a new concept in politics, 
gaining the confidence of the Mexican people 
and striving to elect qualified people to office. 

Gen. Alfonso Corona del Rosal stated that 
new elements are needed in PRI, in order 
for Mexico to continue its movement for- 
ward uninterrupted. He further indicated 
that, without the founding of PRI, it would 
not have been possible to live in a climate 
of tranquility and prosperity. He stated that 
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Mexico lives in a climate ot political tran- 
quility since the people have confidence in 
the fact that the candidate for president of 
PRI will be the best man who can be chosen 
from its rank. He further stated: 

“The nation will continue its march on 
the road of progress in accord with the prin- 
ciples of the Mexican reyolution and in in- 
cessant search of the goals of soclal justice 
which constitute the root of the motive of 
being and the supreme objective of the Mex- 
ican revolutionary movement.” 

Gen, Alfonso Corona del Rosal was born in 
Ixmiquilpan in the State of Hidalgo, approxi- 
mately 150 miles north of Mexico City. His 
scholastic record is impressive. He attended 
military college and at the age of 17 gradu- 
ated as a lieutenant. Subsequently, he did 
postgraduate work in the military school of 
aeronautics and in the school of engineer- 
ing. At a later date he returned to school to 
earn the degrees of bachelor in biological 
sciences and bachelor of law and social 
sciences, 

In 1932 he entered the Law School of the 
National University of Mexico and is the 
only member of the Mexican Army to obtain 
the degree of attorney at law in the National 
School of Jurisprudence of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico and at the same time re- 
ceive the honorable mention award. In the 
United States he carried on studies related 
to the functioning of military courts, as a 
result of the assignment given him by the 
Secretary of National Defense and he served 
with the Armed Forces of Fort Knox, 

Starting in 1923, as professor of cavalry 
regulation in the military school of classes, 
over a period of many years he was active in 
the field of education. He is author of-a 
book, “Military Morale and Patriotism" which 
is used as a textbook in some military 
schools and has been reprinted in various 
editions. Over a period of years he occupied 
the chair of political economics in the 
faculty of law and social science of the 
National University of Mexico. He has fre- 
quently written articles for the principal 
newspapers and magazines in the capital of 
Mexico. 

As a soldier he has close to 40 years in the 
Mexican National Army. He has received nu- 
merous. decorations, awards and medals over 
a period of many years, and attained the 
grade of general, as all previous grades, 
through vigorous effort and personal merit. 

As a public official he has over 20 years of 
successful occupation of various positions 
terminating in his election in 1958 as gov- 
ernor of the State of Hidalgo. Prom 1953 to 
1956 he was director of the Bank of the Army 
and Navy and as such was instrumental, 
during his 3-year term, in the bank's dou- 
bling its resources, lowering interest and 
other costs of loans; simplified the armed 
forces by 50 percent and helped bring about 
the procedures; increased life insurance on 
members and tripling of savings accounts by 
servicemen. 

As a politician he began in 1938 as elected 
representative of the first military zone and 
of the Military Schools to the Constitutional 
Assembly of the “Partido de la Revolucién 
Mexicana.” He has occupied many positions 
of importance, including federal senator 
from Hidalgo, 1946 through 1952. As gov- 
ernor of the State of Hidalgo, which post he 
occupied until he was designated president 
of the Central Executive Committee of PRN, 
he performed his duties in a very enthusiastic 
and active manner, fully uniting all factions 
in the state and bringing about an important 
material work through the construction of 
numerous schools, important roads, athletic 
stadium, and many other works of social 
benefit. 

As president of PRI he has worked hard, 
discreetly, and without publicity to change 
outdated formulas and bring new strength 
and vitality to his political party. Mexico is 
indeed fortunate to uce a man of the 
extraordinary caliber of Alfonso Corona del 
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Rosal: scholar, professor, banker, soldier, 
Writer, government official, lawyer, outstand- 
ing political leader, and true patriot. 


Plaque Presented to Hon. Angier Biddle 
Duke by the Affiliated Young Demo- 
crats of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following: 

PLAQUE PRESENTED TO HON. ANGIER BIDDLE 

DUKE BY THE AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS 

or New York 


The Affiliated Young Democrats of New 
York on Tuesday evening, October 8, pre- 
sented their annual award and plaque to 
Hon. Angier Biddle Duke, Chief of Protocol 
Of the State Department at a meeting in 

honor at the Hotel Piccadilly, 227 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

Mr. Duke is a member and honorary mem- 
ber of the Affillated Young Democrats, 

Harold R. Moskovit, State president of the 
Young Democrats presided at this outstand- 
ing meeting where more than 500 members 
Were present to honor Mr, Duke. 

Mr, Moskovit, “praised the outstanding 
Work on behalf of our country that Mr. Duke 
is doing as Chief of Protocol of the State 
Department. His yoemen work and service 
has brought praise from everyone.” 

Hon. Lester Kahan, mayor of Lindenhurst, 
Long Island, and a member of the Affiliated 
Young Democrats presented this plague to 
Mr. Duke. 

The plaque reads as follows: 

“Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc., of New 
York State, meritorious citation to Hon. 
Angier Biddle Duke.” 

In appreciation for faithful, unswering. 
untiring, and extraordinary service on be- 
half of all the people of our country. 

Admired, venerated, and honored by our 
Members of his outstanding assistance and 
Euldance given to us and all young people 
for many years by helping us to promote the 
highest ideals of our young men and women, 

future leaders of our city, State, and Na- 
on. 

Given this 8th day of October 1963, at the 
Hotel Piccadilly, New York, N.Y. 

HaroLD R. MOSKOVIT, 
State President. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cone oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


Trriz 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
Of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrie 44, Srcrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
Brams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recon without the approval of the 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Joint Committee on Printing. 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing stature and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record - The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Rxconn of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks. —If man- 


uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
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Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall,be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 

of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
sultable reference thereto at the proper place 
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J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth—Part IX 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I include part IX 
of a series appearing in the Septem- 
ber 14, 1963, issue of Human Events con- 
: a review of Victor Lasky's book 
‘J F.K.: The Man and the Myth": 
KENNEDY STEAMROLLERS CONVENTION, Picks 

ARCH-RIVAL JOHNSON aS VEer—Part IX 

On Friday, July 8, 1960, LYNDON JOHNSON 
SWept into Los Angeles with his Texas som- 

filled with jibes at the candidate with 
the “Madison Avenue toothpaste smile.” 
The first of the presidential contenders to 
Strive on the scene JonNson immediately 
denounced “the constant, crude efforts to 
Smear candidates by guilt by association.” 
He referred to well-circulated rumors that he 
Was being supported by Jimmy Hoffa and the 
Teamsters Union. 

“I really think,” he told a mammoth press 
Conference at the Hotel Biltmore, “that Mr. 
Kennedy, his father, and his brother have 
been running against Mr. Hoffa for several 
years now * * the closer we get to the 
nomination, the hotter their breath be- 
comes.” 

At the time, he indicated that he would 
not reject Senator Kennedy as his vice-presi- 
dential running mate. “The Vice-Presidency 
ls a good place for a young man who needs 
xperience,” he observed. 

But Lynpon Jounson—old “pro” that he 
Was—knew that the only hope of stopping 
Kennedy lay in a deadlock that, in all prob- 
Ability, would result in Adlai Stevenson 
(whom he disliked intensely) as the compro- 
Mise candidate. 

Not that John F. Kennedy had the nomi- 
Ration nailed down when the convention 
Opened. The New York Times estimated he 
Was 160 votes short of the 761 meeded to 
Win. But his team oozed with supreme 
Confidence perhaps born of the knowledge of 
the ineritability of victory. 

A VARIED IMAGE 


Political historians will have a time for 
Ives in analyzing the contrasting 
ideological pitches made in Kennedy's behalf 
by Widely differing organizational associates. 
Among liberals, and notably erstwhile 
Stevenson devotees, men like Prof. John 
eth Galbraith pointed to Kennedy's 
Qualifications as shown on the voting index 
Of Americans for Democratic Action. What 
disturbed some liberals, however, was that 
edy’s apologists were constantly re- 
Minding them of how much poten- 
there was in Jack. Was the White 
House ever intended to be a national labora- 
a test center, where promising young 
men could try out? : 
Among conservatives, especially southern- 
ers, the pitch was in the te direction. 
ey used the voting index of ACA—Amer- 
for Constitution Action, the right-wing 
Sroup—which, according to Kennedy's back- 
ers, showed that the Senator was “1 percent 
less liberal” than STU SYMINGTON. 
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Appendix 


LAW LESSON FOR BOBBY 


Nerve center of the Kennedy operation, 
which reached into each of the 50 State dele- 
gations, was a suite of rooms on the eighth 
floor of the Biltmore. Here shirt-sleeved 
Bobby Kennedy was directing convention 
strategy with Kenny O'Donnell, 
O’Brien and others out of the tight inside 
group. 

These were nonideologues. Their only 
concern was to win. Issues were only of im- 
portance if they would help Jack win. A re- 
vealing episode occurred the Priday night be- 
fore the conyention opened. Bobby Kennedy, 
interviewed on TV, was asked what he 
thought about the Connally amendment. 
Bobby, who was already being touted as At- 
torney General if his brother won the Presi- 
dency, confessed he had never heard of the 
amendment. 

The amendment, under which the United 
States could not be hailed into the World 
Court without its permission, was explained 
to the future chief law officer of the United 
States. 

Bobby ran the Los Angeles operation in a 
manner that soon earned him the nickname 
“Raul,” after Fidel Castro’s younger brother. 
He barked orders at the staff like a drill ser- 
geant. His undiplomatic approach toward 
politicians many years his senior created re- 
sentment. “He talked to us like he was talk- 
ing to Jimmy Hoffa,” one politician com- 
plained. 

DISNEYLAND OFF LIMITS 


Once he gave his staff a dressing-down in 
Los Angeles that has become legendary. 
Bobby discovered that his “serfs” had visited 
Disneyland. They had taken time, he re- 
minded them icily, which could have been 
put to better use for “my brother, the Sena- 
tor.” They weren't brought to Los Angeles 
to frolic in the sun. Henceforth, Disneyland 
was off limits. 

Moreover, he was distressed about the 
tardiness of some staff members. When he 
called a meeting, he expected his troops to 
appear at the appointed time—not 5 minutes 
before or 5 minutes afterward. “And that's 
the way it’s going to be if you want to re- 
main on the Kennedy team,” he barked. 

Everything was pretty well under control 
by the time John F. Kennedy arrived in Los 
Angeles. It was Saturday, July 9, and on 
hand to greet Lochinvar“ —as James Reston 
persisted in calling him—were some 2,000 
very girlish fans who squealed with delight 
as their hero consented to say a few historic 
words. 

“A few days ago another candidate [Jonn- 
son} sald that we needed a man with a 
littie gray in his hair,” said Kennedy. “We 
put that gray in his hair and we will con- 
tinue to do so.” 

Taking nothing for granted, Jack Ken- 
nedy prowled the far reaches of Los Angeles, 
invading caucus after caucus with his plea 
for support, a plea always tempered with a 
recognition of the regional needs of the dele- 
gates to whom he was talking. 

Thus, he told Iowans he intended to return 
to Washington to introduce a bill during the 
special session to put the farmer on his feet. 
“You see,” the Dallas News commented, “a 
quick survey at the convention showed him a 
little weak in the farm belt. About all that 
this young Millionaire socialite knows about 
farming is that there’s votes in them thar 
fields. He is about as qualified to legislate 
on agriculture as a Japanese Jujitsu artist.” 


LYNDON TEES OFF 


LYNDON JoHNSON had made up his mind 
to keep fighting. The break Jonnson had 
been waiting for came on Tuesday. In rou- 
tine fashion, Kennedy headquarters had sent 
wires to various delegations requesting an 
audience for Jack. JouNson replied with 
a telegram suggesting a joint caucus of the 
Texas and Massachusetts delegations and a 
debate on the major issues. 

Kennedy declined the honor and assumed 
the debate was off. Lynpon assumed no 
such thing and announced that Texas would 
hold an important business meeting at 2:15 
pm., and that the delegation would expect 
Kennedy and the Massachusetts delegation 
in the grand ballroom of the Biltmore. 

A regiment of newsmen and television peo- 
ple took over the ballroom. At 2:45 p.m., 
Lywpon rode in with his boys from the cat- 
tle country, and asked whether anyone who 
could speak for Kennedy knew where the 
Senator was. The Senator was upstairs in 
apartment Q, not knowing what to do. The 
phone rang. It was Governor Hollings, of 
South Carolina. “You're going down to that 
debate, aren't you?” asked. Jack 
said he didn't think so. “You'd better get 
down there,“ drawled the South Carolinian. 
“I'm watching that commentator on TV and 
he'll ruin you if you don’t. 

It was 3:12 p.m., before the Senator of that 
book on political courage arrived in the jam- 
packed ballroom. As he rose to speak, Ken- 
nedy's trembling legs made his trousers fiut- 
ter, and beads of sweat tumbled from his 
upper lip. He made a set speech about the 
need for developing natural resources, facing 
up to new problems and so forth. 

Against Kennedy's conciliatory remarks, 
Lynpon unloosed a of sarcasm, the 
likes of which have rarely been heard in a 
face-to-face encounter. Jounson pistol- 
whipped his guest unmercifully. He re- 
peatedly drew attention to Kennedy's voting 
record and Senate absenteeism. He ques- 
tioned Kennedy’s devotion to the farmer and 
reminded his audience that he was for rural 
telephones long before some people had even 
seen an outhouse. And he brought up the 
religious issue, an action that did not appear 
to appeal to Kennedy. “I think, Jack, we 
Protestants proved in West Virginia that we'll 
vote for a Catholic,” he bawled. “What we 
want is some of the Catholic States to prove 
that they II vote for a Protestant.” 

And, bellowed JOHNSON, where were cer- 
tain people during all these quorum calls on 
the civil rights bill? There were 45 rolicalls 
on civil rights in recent months,” he observed. 
“LYNDON JOHNSON answered every one of 
them.” But, he added, there were some 
people who would like to be President who 
failed to set much of a record. “I know 
Senators who missed as many as 34 of those 
rolicalls,” he thundered. 

Kennedy's face remained expressionless, 
And when Joxnson finally concluded, Ken- 
nedy arose and made jokes. “The Senator 
wasn’t specific in his remarks about voting on 
civil rights legislation,” said Kennedy, “so I 
presume he was talking about some other 
candidate.” 

But by Wednesday, Lynpon knew it was 
all too late. When the rollcall was taken that 
day the tally was Kennedy, 806; JOHNSON, 
409; Symiveton, 86; Stevenson, 7914. 
Through the tumult came Missouri's move to 
declare the nomination by acclamation. De- 
spite a chorus of no's, the Chair ruled that 
Kennedy had been unanimously nominated. 
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Senator OLIN JoHNsTON of South Carolina, 
immediately sprang to his feet and made a 
dramatic effort to correct the record. The 
vote for Kennedy was not unanimous. 
South Carolina stood steadfastly against 
Kennedy even after he had won. When the 
party leadership refused to recognize JOHN- 
ston, the Senator rushed to the platform, 
which was blocked so that nobody could 
enter without the consent of the platform 
bosses. 

‘ Chairman Paul Butler refused to let the 

South Carolinian in, so OLIN JOHNSTON 
stood on the floor and yelled his denuncia- 
tion at Butler. 

THE MORNING AFTER 


The next day stunned disbelief swept over 
the delegates. John F, Kennedy had an- 
nounced, in the tones of a corporation ex- 
ecutive announcing a shift in staff person- 
nel, that Lyndon B. Johnson would be his 
running mate. 

When the news hit the Symington people, 
they were thunderstruck. Partner,“ said 
Missouri's James Blair, we've just been 
run over by a steamroller.” 

“I'm sick,” announced Arthur Schles- 


er, Jr. 

“Im shocked,” gasped Robert Nathan, 
former ADA national chairman. 

A Kennedy-Johnson ticket had long been 
the dream of Joseph P. Kennedy. In 1959, 
he had talked to Sam Rayburn on the sub- 
ject. At that time Johnson, informed of the 
conversation, uttered a short ugly expletive. 

In New York, Joseph P. Kennedy had 
watched his son’s acceptance speech at the 
home of Time-Life’s Henry Luce. His ab- 
sence from the vast coliseum was noticeable 
that night as, one by one, the Kennedys were 
introduced by Chairman Collins. 

“If there are any Kennedys I have omitted, 
please let me know,” Collins concluded. 

There was a titter in the huge crowd. 
“Where's Joe?“ people asked. 

“As someone observed,” wrote Randolph 
Churchill, it was a lovely party, but where 
was the host?” 


Liberty, Revised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
November 2, 1963, issue of the Richmond 
News-Leader contains an interesting 
editorial on the definitions of the word 
“liberty.” The editorial is entitled 
“Liberty, Revised.” I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, to have this edi- 
torial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 


LIBERTY, REVISED 

Two of the most interesting people in this 
Commonwealth, Capt. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Orrell of Cardinal, publish an occasional bul- 
letin known as Our Country. This is a liter- 
ate, stoutly conservative bulletin, written and 
distributed as a labor of love and a work of 
patriotism. - 

In their current issue, Mrs. Orrell writes 
of some of the strange revisions that have 
been made in Webster's Collegiate Diction- 
ary. She recently abandoned her dog-eared 
Fifth Collegiate, dating from 1936-41, in 
favor of the new Seventh Collegiate. Some 
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old truths, she discovered, have now been 
rewritten. 

In the fifth edition (and in the Sixth Col- 
legiate of 1949, also), liberty was defined in 
this fashion: ‘Individual liberty now gener- 
ally involves freedom of the person in going 
and coming (personal liberty), equality be- 
fore the courts, security of private property, 
freedom of opinion and its expression, and 
freedom of conscience.” The new Seventh 
Collegiate defines liberty as “the power to do 
as one pleases * * * the positive enjoyment of 
various social, political, or economic rights 
and privileges.” 

In the fifth edition (and also in the sixth), 
democracy was defined as a system of gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is 
“retained by the people.” In the new sev- 
enth edition, the verb is subtly altered. 
Now demorcacy is a system of government 
in which the supreme power is “vested in 
the people." There is an enormous differ- 
ence—the difference between owning prop- 
erty by inheritance and merely renting prop- 
erty by lease. How many students, we won- 
der, ever will pause to puzzle this out? How 
many will check back to see that once upon 
a time, in specific and unequivocal terms, 
liberty embraced security of private prop- 
erty? Now liberty, by Webster’s definition, 
involves no more than “various rights and 
privileges.” 

In George Orwell's terrifying 1984,“ the 
masters of a totalitarian society see to it 
that all encyclopedias and reference works 
constantly are rewritten, so that every item 
inconsistent with the Government’s policy 
will be obliterated, The offending items then 
are dropped down the memory hole. There 
are times, when these little discoveries of 
changed definitions creep across the desk, 
that we suspect Mr. Orwell dated his society 
20 years too far in the future. 


Situation Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 13, Mr. Martin Agronsky, a com- 
mentator for the National Broadcasting 
Co., gave the following situation report 
on the 11 o’clock news broadcast. 

It seems to me to be a very clear and 
concise statement on the Otepka case 
and furnishes sufficient background to 
explain the recent resignations of Mr. 
Reilly and his assistant. 

This case also gives weight to the 
theory that the Foreign Service clique 
in the State Department by getting rid 
of Otepka has now revenged the dis- 
missal and prosecution of Alger Hiss. 

The report follows: 

SITUATION REPORT 

The affair of the State Department's over- 
zealous security section employee, Mr. Otto F. 
Otepka, is off the front pages for the moment. 
Mr. Otepka is the gentleman who was fired 
from the State Department’s Security Divi- 
sion when it was learned he had been reveal- 
ing the Division’s secrets to a Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. Some of the com- 
mittee's members, particularly Nebraska’s 
Republican Senator Hruska, sought to save 
Mr. Otepka from punishment for function- 
ing as his stool pigeon. Mr. HRUSKA released 
letters showing that the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Security, John F. 
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Reilly, and his two chief assistants, had ad- 
mitted installing an eavesdropping device in 
Otepka’'s office and collecting papers from 
his burn basket“ —presumably to get the 
goods on him when they learned he was 
spilling the beans to the committee about 
them. Senator Hruska indicated this was 
no way to deal with so highly motivated an 
informer as Mr, Otepka. He said he wants 
Reilly and company investigated. 

The State Department has ordered Reilly 
and his chief assistant to go on leave while 
this matter is examined further. Exactly 
what's happening now is a bit obscure. It 
raises a question best posed in the words of 
the song that goes: Who will investigate 
the guy who investigates, the guy who in- 
vestigates me?” 

The State Department undoubtedly wishes 
it had access to some kind of Orwellian 
“memory hole“ into which it could dump 
the whole smelly incident and forget it ever 
took place, 

It did take place though. What's more 
it demonstrates to all State Department em- 


. ployees that they are constantly under the 


eye of a “big brother“ security system whose 
operators are not only willing to use phone 
taps as a matter of course but are just as 
willing to lle about It when it suits them. 

Last August when I made my first visit 
to Moscow, I was briefed by other corre- 
spondents on post there, and by our Embassy 
officials, on the importance of remembering 
that every word I spoke on a telephone might 
be overheard by Soviet security agents. 
When I lunched at a foreign embassy, the 
ambassador, an old friend, would discuss 
only trivialities at the table. He then asked 
me to walk with him in the garden, Once 
there he said, “Now we can talk. I'm afraid 
my whole Embassy is wired for sound. We 
make it a rule never to say anything inside 
the Embassy we would mind having over 
hi ” . 


I asked him how he could tolerate living 
in such an atmosphere of constant mistrust, 
always overshadowed by security surveillance: 
“It’s not very pleasant,” he said, but one 
must learn to live with it in a police state. 

For westerners, it is this situation which 
poisons living in the capital of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is an insidious poison, one which can 
no longer be unfamiliar to those who work 
in the State Department here, in the Capital 
of the United States. r 


Toward Assateague Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, the Secretary of the Interior 
proposed a plan, contemplating Fed 
development of Assateague Island, 
Worcester County, Md. Subsequently, 1 
joined Senator BREWSTER in introducing 
S. 2128, which embodies the Secretary’ 
proposal, A 

During the past several months, ther 
have been numerous discussions on 
subject, and alternate proposals have 
been offered, An alternate proposal has 
been introduced by Congressman ROGERS 
C. B. Morton, of Maryland. 

On Friday, November 8, the Star Dem- 
ocrat, of Easton, Md., carried an editorias 
entitled, “Toward Assateague Unity. 
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This editorial suggests that “there is 
Toom for accommodation and compro- 
mise between the Federal-State and 
Morton positions.” I believe that all 
views should be considered with respect 
to the pending legislation, and therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled, “Toward Assateague 
Unity,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD ASSATEAGUE UNTTY 


Some weeks ago, when Congressman RoG- 
ERs C, B. Morton introduced his plan for 
Combined private and Government develop- 
ment of Assateague Island, the Star-Demo- 
crat gave its full editorial endorsement. Mr. 

N's imaginative approach, which en- 
Visages three carefully circumscribed en- 
Slaves at 10-mile intervals on the island, has 
now been incorporated in a bill he has in- 
troduced in the Congress. The measure will 
Probably come up for committe consideration 
early next year along with the Interior De- 
Partment's proposal to have Assateague Is- 
land developed jointly by the State and Fed- 
eral Government and preserved in its com- 
Pletely natural state. 

The Morton plan would offer present lot 
Owners on the island the choice of payment 
in cash for their land, or exchange for prop- 
erty in one of the areas to be developed with 
Service, recreation, and housing facilities. It 
Would therefore cost several million dollars 
less to implement than the Federal-State 
Plan and would over the years, return mil- 
lions of dollars to Worcester County in real 
state taxes on the privately owned prop- 

es 


Critics of Mr. Morton's proposal make two 
Points: First, that even the limited develop- 
Ment it envisages would spoil the natural 
State of Assateague irrevocably; and second, 

t any such development would be fool- 

y because the island is subject to the 

ragarles of storm and weather and, there- 
fore, unsafe for construction. 

To answer the first point. Even the most 
In critics must admit that to draw mil- 

Ons of people a year into 30 miles of wilder- 
Ress without making some provisions for 
nenture comforts and necessities would be 

dieulous. Mr. Morton's suggestion is that 
these necessary adjuncts, plus facilities to 
Provide added interest and attraction to the 
tion area be concentrated in three 
Specific locations. Since 10 miles would sep- 
oon each of these spots, we can't see that 
1 Natural state of the island would be 
fruded upon to any recognizable degree. 
{oreover, the centers could afford vaca- 
ners with the opportunity to stay over- 
Night on the island. 
eo key to success of the Morton plan Is 
a The areas to be developed must be 
Mer fully laid out. The development itself 
oe be orderly and in accordance with a 
een Plan which specifies what facilities 
4 to be allowed, the architectural appear- 
a of any structures and other such points. 
Would oppose any plan that did not in- 
te these ironclad controls because if 
velo were deviation, and spot or strip de- 
us Pment ensued the effect would indeed be 
Toas nous as critics of the Morton proposal 


We would answer th á 
* e second int of 
*garles of storm and weather, and fieretore 
Seri er. from erosion or inundation of de- 
Sites d areas with this observation: the 
or 3 development could include some 
uu highest land on the Delmarva Pen- 
ten a. British admiralty charts of Assa- 
fue Island show that thoes high points 

ee in the same locations 100 years ago. 
da actuality, there is room for accommo- 
n and compromise between the Fed- 
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eral-State and Morton positions. Interior 


Secretary Stewart Udall indicated this in 


a talk in Baltimore this week when he com- 
mented that the Department “does not have 
a closed mind with regard to adjustments 
in the proposal,” and that there could be 


` “some things“ in the Morton plan worth con- 


sideration. If Mr. Morton were now to ex- 
plore these areas of agreement with Mr. 
Udall, perhaps the Interior Department's 
plan can be modified and the two proposals 
united. 


Charles R. Hook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the recent passing of Mr. Charles 
R. Hook, America has lost an interna- 
tionally known industrialist and Govern- 
ment servant who devoted his entire life 
to principle. 

It was my great pleasure to work with 
Mr. Hook through his efforts on the 
Hoover Commission. As the sponsor of 
legislation which his committee recom- 
mended, I had the opportunity to get to 
know and respect his great ability and 
devotion to his country. On the Hoover 
Commission, Mr. Hook made his Specialty 
the business side of the Defense Estab- 
lishment. He brought with him the 
experience gained in Government by 
serving, without pay, under three Presi- 
dents. He started as a $2 a week office 
boy for a Cincinnati, Ohio, steel firm and 
rose to serve as chairman of the board 
of one of our leading steel companies. 
This varied background in business made 
him well qualified for his Government 
service, and many of his recommenda- 
tions on behalf of the Hoover Commis- 
sion have been enacted into law. 

Mr. Hook received many awards in his 
lifetime, but perhaps one of the last 
meant the most to him. This was the 
award presented “for devotion to prin- 
ciple” given by former President Herbert 
Hoover on behalf of the Hoover Commis- 
sion task force. The citation said “you 
have provided strong leadership in the 
far-reaching and time-consuming task 
of assuring implementation of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. Hoover said 
to Mr. Hook that the citation was the 
only one of its kind ever awarded, and 
“St is an indication of the great esteem 
in which you are held.” The citation 
praised Hook's “diligence, perseverance, 
integrity, and farsightedness.” 

Charles R. Hook is representative of 
that product of the American free en- 
terprise system we tend to overlook too 
often. His life story is one of a man who 
worked his way up from the bottom of 
the ladder of industry to the top position 
in his field, and who gave of his time and 
energies to the Nation which had made 
it all possible. He did not seek honors 
nor compensation for his service, merely 
the opportunity to serve. He lived his 
life quietly, without great fanfare, and 
yet made a lasting contribution to Goy- 
ernment and industry. As his bio- 
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grapher, John Tebbel suggested in his 
title, he brought “the human touch” 
to business, and to Government. 

America has produced others like Mr. 
Hook. It is assured, through his good 
example and faith, she will continue to 
produce leaders of quality, and integrity. 

To Mrs. Hook, and their son and 
daughter, we express our deepest sym- 
pathy, and pray that the strength of a 
lifetime of love and devotion sustain 
them. 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon at the University 
of Georgia Honors Its Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Georgia Beta Chapter of the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon Fraternity paid a warm 
and sincere tribute to John Henry "Doc" 
Banks, who has been the fraternity’s 
friend, adviser, and benefactor for more 
than one-half century. 

Doc Banks, now more than 70 years 
old, is retiring, and members of the fra- 
ternity, both past and present, desired 
to show that they deeply appreciated 
his kind. and friendly assistance, and 
they gave him a sizable cash gift, a 
lifetime pension, and other tokens of 
their esteem, 

Doris Lockerman, of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, wrote of “Doc Banks Day” at 
the fraternity, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Lockerman’s warm col- 
umn be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SIGMA ALPHA EpstIton TO Honor Doc“ 
BANKS, THER FRIEND FOR 58 YEARS 
(By Doris Lockerman) 

The man who was on hand when Judge 
Richard Brevard Russell, father of Senator 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, was initiated into the 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; 

The man who for 58 years has loaned 
money to Sigma Alpha Epsilon brothers in 
amounts up to $100 on the spot, without 
collateral or interest; 

The man who has never forgotten the 
name of a pledge, even the countriest fresh- 
man; 

The man who for more than half a century 
never missed a day looking after his boys, will 
be saluted by them Friday with the warmest 
tokens they can envision; 


Tor special distinction and achievement; 
They will present Doc Banks a cashier’s 
check in the amount of $2,000, more or legs; 
They will give the Negro man a scrapbook 
with at least 1,000 letters of praise and loving 
remembrances from Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
brothers scattered all over the world; 


They will give him a pension for the rest 
of his life. - 


i 
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The latter, admits Jim Blanchard, chair- 
man of Doc Banks Day, was the hardest 


thing 
of all to face. It will mean that the Beta 


chapter has become reconciled to the idea 
of Doc Banks’ retirement. He is 74 or more 
years old. He, himself, is not sure exactly 
because age has never mattered to him until 
now. 

Doc Banks Day will bring at least 400 fra- 
ternity men and their wives back to Athens 
to pay their respects to the tall, strong man 

in the white jackets who bespoke home and 
security to them when they needed it most. 

Among them will be Senator RUSSELL, him- 
self, if he can possibly get away from Wash- 
ington. Representative JOHN FLYNT has as- 
sured the committee that he will be on hand 
for the reception at 4:30 p.m. at 247 Pulaski 
Street, at 6:30 p.m. for the dinner at the 
Moina Michael Auditorium, and for the open 
house and reunion at the Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon house afterward. 

Banks suffered a mild stroke in late 
August, and has been convalescing at his 
home ever since, but he has been visited by 
small groups during the fall and he has 
promised them he will be able to make it 
Friday on his big day. 

Of course he will make it. He must. Doc 
Banks is scheduled for the keynote speech. 

He may be the only man in America who 
could command the silence of 400 old fra- 
ternity brothers and bring them to their feet 
in-admiration and gratitude. 


The 470th Anniversary of the Discovery 
of Puerto Rico by Christopher Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
470 years ago, on November 19, 1493, 
Christopher Columbus, during his sec- 
ond voyage to the New World, discovered 
the island of Puerto Rico. He landed on 
the west coast of the island and took 
possession of it in the name of the 
Crown of Castille. For 15 years, the is- 
land was bypassed by the early Spanish 
colonizers, but in 1508, a young soldier, 
one of the companions of Columbus in 
the discovery of Puerto Rico, came back 
from Old Hispaniola, with 40 arms com- 
panions, to conquer and to settle. He 
was Juan Ponce de Leén. He founded 
the city of San Juan and organized it 
in accordance with the laws of Castille. 
Such was the beginning of the history 
of the Puerto Rican people. 

For four centuries following the dis- 
covery, a stream of settlers continued to 
come to Puerto Rico from the Spanish 
peninsula. African slavery,. established 
in the early days, existed until March 27, 
1873, when all slaves, 33,000 of them, 
were set free amidst the rejoicing of all 

Puerto Ricans, including the slave mas- 
ters. The aboriginal Indian disap- 
peared, not as a result of warfare, but 
because of the diseases of the white man 
to which the Indian had no immunity; 
because of their early migration to neigh- 
boring islands to escape serving the new- 
comers, or because they were absorbed 
into the bloodstream of the new races 
which had come to the island. By the 
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end of the 18th century, 100,000 inhab- 
itants occupied the island. 

Puerto Rico entered the 19th century 
with about 100,000 inhabitants but at the 
end of that century, it had 1 million peo- 
ple. This demographic development was 
not the result of natural increase alone, 
but of the continuous migration from 
the Iberian Peninsula to the Caribbean 
island. In addition, in the early years 
of the 19th century, the Spanish loyal- 
ists from Venezuela, as they fled from the 
wars of independence in the Spanish 
main, found a haven in Puerto Rico. 
This historic occurrence was parallel to 
the settlement of American loyalists in 
the Canadian Maritime Provinces as a 
result of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. 

The purpose of this brief résumé of the 
470-year history of the Puerto Rican 
people is to recall that today marks the 
date when the island of Puerto Rico was 
incorporated into the Western civiliza- 
tion; that this happened 470 years ago, 
and that because of those centuries of 
history, Puerto Rico is today the oldest 
community under the US. flag. 

It was because Columbus discovered 
the island, it was because Columbus in- 
corporated it into the Crown of Castille, 
that a historical process began, where- 
by the Puerto Rican people have attained 
their present station. 

At the end of the 19th century, the old 
ties with Spain dissolved. In 1917, 
Puerto Rico became a community of U.S. 
citizens. There are today 2% million 
US. citizens in Puerto Rico. It is a 
showcase of freedom, democracy, modern 
life and high ideals and endeavors. 
Puerto Rico is a leader of thought 
and action in the Caribbean. It is 
also a haven for those who are for- 
tunate enough to have escaped from 
despotism and oppression which unfor- 
tunately has showed its head in less for- 
tunate lands in the Caribbean area. 


Today is a holiday in Puerto Rico and 
I think it is proper that the people of 
Puerto Rico are paying tribute to the 
great explorer who made their existence 
possible; to that strong figure who so 
influenced the history of the world; to 
Christopher Columbus, the Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea, who offered mankind a 
new world for Western civilization to de- 
velop. As the representative of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico, I feel honored in pay- 
ing tribute to his towering historical 
figure. 


Our Fears Are Realized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 19,1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
excellent column by Dr. Robert Morris 
on the subject of the implementation of 
test ban treaty safeguards. The column 
is entitled “Our Fears Are Realized,” and 
it is dated November 13, 1963. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, that this column be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our FEARS ARE REALIZED 


During the test ban treaty hearings in the 
Senate, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reconciled 
the treaty with national security only if 
certain specific safeguards would be imple- 
mented. This was the express condition 
agreed upon by virtually everyone involved 
in the hearings. 

Accordingly, the President wrote a strong 

letter of assurance to the Senate leaders of 
both parties, pledging that the safeguards 
would be met. With this guarantee the Sen- 
ate ratified. Among the safeguards were 
“aggressive and comprehensive testing un- 
derground to the limit of the treaty,” stand- 
by apparatus to test in the atmosphere if 
necessary, and an extensive monitoring sys- 
tem. 
All the witnesses, and particularly Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, agreed that these would be 
costly precautions, but necessary and wortb- 
while. 

Several weeks have now passed. Congress- 
man Craig Hosmer, one of the best informed 
men on Capitol Hill on nuclear affairs, wrote 
recently to the President to inquire about the 
promised safeguards. To his astonishment 
he received a reply from Dr. Glenn Seaborg. 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
saying that the administration is trying to 
get authorization to spend $18 million on 
safeguards. Congressman Hosmer and others 
had estimated that proper safeguards would 
cost at least a billion dollars. 

When the hearings were in progress, we 
were told by Secretary McNamara, and by the 
President as well, that we were not develop- 
ing an antimissile missile because this ulti- 
mate weapon was impossible to achieve. 
This assertion was received with skepticis™ 
by Dr. Teller and others who testified to theif 
belief that the Soviets possessed the knowl- 
edge to construct such a weapon. The fact 8 
that there were actually intelligence reports 
that the Soviets had already deployed an 
antimissile missile at Leningrad and inter” 
cepted missiles in flight with such a device 

Only last week in a Moscow military parade 
Khrushchev wheeled out for public view what 
he represented was an antimissile missile 
I do not suggest that we take Khrushchev® 
word for it. But, at the same time, we 
should not be trusting him to keep his 
on the test ban treaty as we seem to be doing- 
The flaunting of the Soviet weapon dramatic- 
ally points up the enormity of the risk we 
are taking by not developing our own anti- 
missile missile with all possible haste. 

In contrast, we announced last week that 
we were dismantling two more B-47 bases 
in England. This phasing out of our manned 
bomber deterrent could prove to be crucial 
if the Soviets have, indeed, been succe: 
in producing antimissile missles. 

In any event, the failure to implement the 
promised safeguards on testing and detect- 
ing, the refusal to proceed with an anti- 
missile missile, and the gradual abandon* 
ment of our bomber deterrent constitute hor- 
rendous risks with our security and ouf 
survival as a free nation, 


Hon. Carl Vinson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, to honor 
Cart Vunson is to honor ourselves. 
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great Georgian represents the pinnacle 
of achievement in representative gov- 
ernment. His career is a guiding light 
kor every youngster who sees in Amer- 
ica a land of opportunity. His work is 
& model to which every Congressman 
aspires. He is America’s finest argu- 
ment for representative government for 
all the world. 

It is an astounding thing that at 80 
his voice is clearer and stronger than 
Most; his mind is sharper and more at- 
tive than most; his physical stamina 
is that of a man 20 years younger. The 
Congress has been blessed indeed that 
We have in our midst this great source 
of strength and inspiration. The Na- 
tion is blessed that we have had through 
these 50 years of his service his great 
Contributions to sound government and 
Strong defense. There has never been 
another Cart Vinson. We would be a 
richer and a better land if there were 
Many more Cart Vinsons. But, we can 

proud and proud indeed that we 
have the one Cari Vinson—for guid- 
ance, for inspiration, for lasting achieve- 
ment. 

Congratulations, Cart Vinson—warm, 
Sincere, and from my heart. 


Charles R. Hook 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend and revise my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
in memory of Charles R. Hook, I include 
the following: 

In the recent passing of Charles R. 
Hook of Middletown, Ohio has lost one 
of her outstanding citizens, and America 
has lost an internationally known indus- 

t—a man who served his Govern- 
Ment, his State and his country in many 
Ways. For 58 years Mr. Hook served in 
important executive positions with the 
Armco Steel Corp. of Middletown. He 

the profound conviction men are 
More important than machines and ap- 
Dlied a philosophy of simple humanity in 
the building of Armco Steel, which dem- 
onstrated the human side of business 
Could be its most important aspect. 

Mr. Hook accepted vital and important 
assignments as adviser and assistant to 
the two Hoover Commissions and served 
as Chairman of the Task Force on Busi- 
ness Organization of the Defense Depart- 
Ment. Through his service and that of 

task force, Federal taxpayers have 
been saved many millions of dollars an- 
Rually in defense operational costs. 

In April of 1962, Mr. Hook, as Chair- 
Man of the continuing Committee of the 
Hoover Commission Task Force Mem- 

was presented with a special cita- 
tion for his devotion to principle and his 
Sreat contribution toward bettering our 
&0vernmental structure, by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover at the annual meet- 
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ing of the Committee in his suite at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

How Mr. Hook rose from a $2-a-week 
office boy in a Cincinnati steel plant to 
become an internationally known indus- 
trialist is one of the most interesting suc- 
cess stories that can be written. Wish- 
ing to learn from the ground up, he 
asked to be sent into one of the plants 
as a laborer. Promotions and recogni- 
tion followed in quick succession until 
he became President of the Armco Co. 
of Middletown, Ohio. During his career 
he still found time to take an active part 
in a long list of national business orga- 
nizations. Besides his work with the 
Hoover Commissions, our Government 
frequently made use of Mr. Hook's knowl- 
edge and experience. In 1938 he was 
appointed by President Roosevelt as a 
member of an American mission to study 
labor conditions in England and Sweden. 
Again in World War II he was asked to 
undertake another important mission 
when the war effort was hampered by a 
serious shortage of steel. President Tru- 
man also called upon him for assign- 
ments on several occasions, and under 
the Truman administration he was made 
a member of the Joint Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference. In 1952 he was ap- 
pointed to the Government mission 
headed by Charles Sawyer and again 
went overseas to study Europe's economy. 
He was made Chairman of an Advisory 
Commission on Service Pay for the 
Armed Forces in 1947. 

In spite of his many responsibilities, 
which were time consuming, Mr. Hook 
still found time to help American youth. 
For many years he was active in Boy 
Scout work, both locally and as a mem- 
ber of the National Boy Scout Council. 
Probably the award he prized the most 
highly was the Silver Buffalo—the high- 
est honor the Boy Scouts of America can 
bestow upon anyone. He has frequently 
been honored for contributions to public 
service, He was given the Gary Medal 
by the steel industry for outstanding 
achievements in the field of human rela- 
tions in industry. He was named Man of 
the Year by the National Association of 
Manufacturers in 1955. In 1957 he re- 
ceived the Governor's Award, the highest 
honor Ohio can confer upon a native 
son. 


Opposition to Closing of Army Depot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 19,1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolution 
192, adopted by the Board of Supervi- 
sors, Schenectady County, N.Y., stating 
their opposition to the possible closing 
of the Schenectady Army Depot. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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RESOLUTION 192—OpposITION TO CLOSING OF 
Army DEPOT 


Whereas the Schenectady Army Depot has 
been a bulwark of strength for our Armed 
Forces since the early days of World War I 
when it was constructed, and an integral 
part of the economic structure of the coun- 
ty: and 

Whereas the proposed closing of said de- 
pot would be a financial calamity to a dis- 
tressed area already suffering from chronic 
unemployment with the attendant rise in 
welfare costs; and 

Whereas thg residents of Schenectady 
County have already had to bear in recent 
years the disastrous economic losses result- 
ing from the virtual closing of the Schenec- 
tady Naval Depot: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the interest of just and 
humane treatment for the residents of 
Schenectady County, the Schenectady Coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors go on record as 
strongly opposed to any move by Federal 
authorities that would subsequently lead to 
the closing or reduction in operations at the 
Schenectady Army Depot; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to President John F. Kennedy; 
U.S. Senators Jacon K. Javits and KEN- 
NETH B. Karta; Congressman Lro W. 
O'BRIEN; Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara; and Secretary of the Army Elvis 
J. Stahr, Jr. 


Growing Grain Glut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. PEARSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. PEARSON, Mr. President, the 
November 18, 1963, Wall Street Journal 
contained a story describing the Govern- 
ment’s estimate that feed grain sur- 
pluses will increase 3 million tons in 1964. 

The reasons for this added surplus, 
after progress in reducing stocks had 
been made in the past 3 years is because 
of expanded 1964 acreage as soil bank 
contracts expire; because the present 
planning controls are ineffective as yields 
increase and more producers reject vol- 
untary restrictions; and also as a result 
of reduced exports. The result of this 
anticipated increase in feed grain sur- 
plus stocks will be to spur livestock pro- 
duction and thereby reduce prices and 
add $170 million to the Government farm 
cost. 

Thus, again, after 3 years’ effort and 
the expenditure of $2% billion, a Gov- 
ernment farm plan fails to be an an- 
swer. . 

More and more, as Government farm 
legislation fails to achieve a solution, all 
interested parties tend to a greater de- 
gree to finally determine that the solution 
to our so-called farm problem lies in 
extreme positions of complete Govern- 
ment control on the one hand, and ab- 
solute and final removal of Government 
participation on the other. Each course 
as an immediate action presents severe 
hardships, and an effort to find a middle 
course which will eventually free both 
the Government and the producer from 
their mutual entanglements should be 
one of our great resolves through the 
continuing course of the 88th Congress. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the article of the Wall Street 
Journal heretofore noted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GROWING GRAIN GiuT?—ANID™MAL-Fem SUR- 

PLUS, THOuGH Now DECLINING, Is LIKELY 


* 
(By Joe Western) 

WasHINcton.—Federal farm planners are 
fast losing hope of wiping out one of the 
most troublesome crop surpluses: A moun- 
tain of livestock feed grains, the raw mate- 
rials for meat and milk. 

It’s true this heap is melting now. With 
the help of costly planting controls, Govern- 
ment and private stocks of corn, oats, barley 
and grain sorghums are expected to shrink 
to around 60 million tons next October 1 
from the record 85 million of 3 years earlier. 
Cuts already made have had top billing 
among Agriculture Secretary Freeman's 
claimed accomplishments. 

But a fresh pileup of fodder appears al- 
most certain to begin with the autumn 1964 
harvest. Early calculations suggest a 3-mil- 
lion-ton swelling of stocks during the suc- 
ceeding year, as production from expanded 
1964 acreage is expected to outrun animal 
appetites. A major cause for concern: The 
expected return to feed-grain production of 
several million acres idled under soil bank 
contracts in the past few years. 

PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN ISSUE? 

This Mkelihood of more abundant feed 
might spur raising of cattle and hogs, and 
thus push down prices of steaks and chops. 
But a big new flight of feed grains to Uncle 
Sam's price-support shelter also would add 
many millions to the multi-billion-dollar an- 
nual cost of taking over, handling and stor- 


to explain away in next year’s presidential 
campaigning.” 

Already the Government's total farm-goods 
holdings are on the rise again, after an en- 
couraging period of decline. When last tal- 
Med at the end of August, this heap stood a 
shade over $7 billion, a climb of $200 million 
from a year earlier. The biggest bulges came 
in cotton and tobacco. 

Officials hope mounting farm exports will 
help turn this tide. But right now feed 
grains are making no contribution toward 
this end, U.S. shipments of these grains 
are unexpectedly slumping 15 percent be- 
low the pace of a year ago after reaching a 
near-record 16.5 million tons in the market- 
ing year ended September 30. ‘Though sales 
to some Iron Curtain lands, especially Hun- 
gary, may take up some of the slack, this 
country’s chief feed grain customers in West- 
ern Europe are using their own rain-dam- 
aged wheat for animal feed and sharply 
cutting back on feed imports. 

There’s a batch of reasons why Federal 
farmmen expect feed grain production may 
overtake consumption next year. For one 
thing, present planning controls under which 
growers are paid an average $18 per acre for 
voluntarily idling up to 40 percent of their 
1959-60 plantings, are proving increasingly 
ineffective. Yields per acre keep trending 
upward; an average acre of corn is bearing 
66 bushels this year against a 1957-61 aver- 
age of 54 bushels. And “noncooperating” 
growers are expanding their control-free 
production. Though the control plan has 
kept some 26 million acres of feed grain land 
off duty, this year’s output is reckoned at 153 
million tons, up 10 million from last year 


and only slightly below 1960's record of near- 
ly 156 million tons. 
END OF THE SOIL BANK? 


The gradual expiration of the soil bank 
arouses deeper concern, Unless Con 
quickly enacts some replacement for it, 7.4 
million acres—a total area nearly as big as 
Belgium and largely concentrated in the 
Great Plains States—become eligible for re- 
newed planting in 1964. Most are expected 
to return to unneeded feed grain production. 
This real estate has been idled under soil 
bank contracts for an average of about 5 


years. 

“It’s the first rest most of it has had in 
100 years,” says an administrator. And be- 
cause most of the land has been seeded in 
soil-bullding grasses, it’s assumed the idled 
acres would be far more fertile now than be- 
fore retired from production, 

Nevertheless, Congress is expected to do 
little or nothing to head off the threat, 
Most legislators are weary of bitter battles 
over controversial farm programs. Even the 
Democratic leadership on Capitol Hill is di- 
vided on many agricultural issues. Last 
year, Democrats and Republicans teamed up 
to reject Mr. Freeman's proposed mandatory 
controls on feed grain output, and instead 
voted to extend 1961's voluntary planting 
eontrols through the 1965 crop. 

Even this arrangement has recently drawn 
fire as both costly and ineffective. Incentive 
payments to farmers for reducing plantings 
rose from $782 million on 1961 output to 
nearly $900 million this year. If price-sup- 
port payments are tacked on, the total net 
cost of feed grain programs has mounted 
from $937 million to almost $1.1 billion in 
the same time. And production is marching 


upward again. 
CAN'T Do IT 


Surveying this situation, Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, recently charged that “the Gov- 
ernment has spent $2.5 billion in 3 years to 
reduce the production of feed grain but find 
they can’t do it.” He noted that the record 
4-billion-bushel corn crop in prospect this 
year is about 100 million bushels fatter than 
ee crop in “the peak ‘no-program’ year of 
1 or 

In other feed grains, the 1963 situation 
isn’t quite that bad. But next year, even 
without the output from acres freed from 
the soil bank, some Government economists 
are assuming total feed-grain output may 
match the 1960 record, given average weather 
and no change in present farm laws. If the 
former soil bank acres are cropped, some 
Government experts say, at least 4 million 
additional tons of feed grains will be pro- 
duced, pushing 1964's output to a new pin- 
nacle of nearly 160 million tons. 

Even on the generous assumption that do- 
mestic and export consumption will rise 4 
million tons, to about 157 million tons, this 
means that at least 3 million tons of feed 
grains would be added to the grain glut by 
the end of the marketing year on October 1, 
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1965. The total would thus hit 63 million. 


tons, with most of it held by Uncle Sam. 

A 3-million-ton addition would be enough, 
if fed entirely to cattle, to yield about 400 
million pounds of beef, equal to about 7 per- 
cent of the Nation’s expected beef output in 
1964. If the extra grain went intirely into 
Government hoards, it would add $170 mil- 
lion or more to the annual price-support bill. 

Unless Congress acts one way or another, 
the situation is unlikely to improve in the 
years after 1964. Feed grain output would be 
expected to reach a new high in 1965 as 3.3 
million more acres, mostly former feed grain 
land, came out of the soil bank and into pro- 
duction. The remaining 14.2 million acres in 
the soll bank, out of a total of 28.7 million 
idled by the time Congress refused to extend 
the program in 4960, is scheduled for release 
in irregular-sized chunks through 1972. 


November 19 


It's true Congress might pass a bill to ex- 
tend expiring soll bank contracts for a year 
or two. Such a measure has passed the Sen- 
ate but is mired in the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

But a Government poll indicates many 
owners of released soll bank land wouldn't 
sign up again for any short-term period. 
Soll bank payments average only $11.85 per 
idled acre. But the feed grain s tn- 
centive payments, for which much former 
land in the soil bank would be eligible, aver- 
age $18 per idled acre. 

Moreover, many farmers might reap still 
better returns by putting their acreage back 
to work. An average acre of corn currently 
yields a gross of more than $70. 

Ironically, congressional failure to do any- 
thing about the soil bank’s expiration is due 
not only to the program's huge expense and 
alleged abuses of the past, but also to ad- 
ministration efforts to push expansion of @ 
controversial rival plan. N 


THE CROPLAND CONVERSION PROGRAM 


This is the so-called cropland conversion 
program, approved in principle last year by 
Congress, but with a spending limit of $10 
million in calendar 1963. This scheme en- 
visions paying farmers to take 68 million 
surplus acres out of crop production per- 
manently by 1980, and converting them 
to other income-producing uses, including 
grazing for livestock, forests for lumber out- 
put, and recreation areas. 

Because farmers could continue limited 
use of the land, the annual payment rate, MT. 
Freeman contends, likely would run about 
half that of the soll bank. The whole 
permanent conversion could be accomplished, 
planners contend, at a final cost of slightly 
more than $3 billion, or only about 
million more than the temporary retirement 
of the much smaller soil bank acreage. 

Congress has so far refused to raise the 
$10 million spending limit so that the con- 
version program could. be expanded toward 
national scope. Republicans, backed by cat- 
tlemen’s associations and some conservative 
Democrats, argue that permitting livestock 
to feed on the retired acres would result in 
price-depressing overproduction of meat. 

The administration, however, still is ex- 
pected to support a Senate-passed bill rais- 
ing the spending limit to $20 million in 
1964. Though the bill will face heavy op- 
position in the House, it’s expected some ver- 
sion similar to the Senate's ultimately will 
be approved. 


A Million-Dollar Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Herald, Ahoskie, 
N.C., entitled “A Million-Dollar Enter- 
prise.” The editorial describes the 
growth of Chowan College in Murfrees- 
boro, N.C., which is in my congressional 
district: 

A MILLION-DoLLaR ENTERPRISE 

The big business that is Chowan College 
began its 115th year this fall on a bu 
twice that of Hertford County, according to 
the news coming out of last week's Chowan 
trustees meeting. 

The trustees approved a million-dollar 
budget for the Murfreesboro institution, set- 
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ting a new record. The total budget for 
Hertford County is just a little over $500,000, 
which gives an indication of how large 
Chowan has become and how important it 
now is to Hertford County's economy. 

Student enrollment, including the exten- 
sion division at Roanoke Rapids is 967. 
This is only slightly less than the total 1960 
Population of Winton and Harrelisville com- 
bined. Quite a showing for an institution 
that had been pronounced dead in the 1940's 
with burial in the form of selling its property 
being considered. 

Chowan College’s place in the sun in Hert- 
ford County is not assured solely by its con- 
tribution to the economy, Important as that 
contribution is. Chowan, as any good edu- 
cational institution should be, is a strong 
force in the educational, cultural, and 
Spiritual life of our county. Many from the 
area who would have no opportunity other- 
wise receive, as day students or in evening 
Sessions such as its very fine creative writing 
Seminar, training which they are able to put 
to very practical use. The program in many 
churches is enriched by personnel from the 
College. Without the assistance of Chowan 
the concert series which people throughout 
the area attend would have long since died. 
Even the North Carolina Symphony appear- 
ance each year has been moved from Ahoskie 
to Chowan, a wise move which has kept the 
Symphony's annual county concert on its 
Calendar. The very existence of nearly a 
thousand young people in the county gain- 
ing a higher education is of benefit in giving 
& more youthful, vigorous if you will, out- 
look to many activities throughout the 
county. 

We can only hope that Chowan finds that 
Hertford County is providing a good home 
for it. There is no doubt but what it is 
good for the county by the very fact of its 
being here. 


Fish Protein Concentrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in the current issue of the New England- 
er, published by the New England Coun- 
cil, appear two articles which I think 
Would be of considerable interest to the 
Other Members of the Senate in view of 
numerous recent discussions which have 

held on the Senate floor concerning 
the fishing industry, and fish protein 
Concentrate in particular, I ask unani- 
mous consent that these two articles, 
“Time on the Water—From New England 
Shores” by John Tatge, and “Fish Flour: 
A Miracle Tied Up in Redtape” by Har- 
old Putnam, be printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TME on THE WatTen—From New ENGLAND 
SHORES 
(By John Tatge) 

The Albatross IV, the first exclusively de- 
Signed ocean hic research vessel to be 
built in the United States, this month cele- 
brates its first birthday. And, at the close 
Of its first year the Albatross IV already 

ts a retinue of accomplishments—ac- 
complishments which have added to the 
Storehouse of oceanography facts and which 
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promise a stimulus for the ebbing tide of 
the New England fishing industry. 

Operating out of its home port at the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, Woods Hole, 
Mass., lab, the $2 million Albatross IV re- 
mains the newest and most advanced sea- 
going supplement to the Bureau's research 
activities. In addition to being the first ex- 
clusive oceanographic vessel to be U.S. built, 
it also has the distinction of being the first 
US.-built stern trawler. 

What's the advantage of a stern trawler? 
Plenty—as being continually proven by the 
Russian fishing vessels that operate near our 
shores, operate on the whole more efficiently, 
economically, and quickly than their US. 
peers. The Russian vessels are all stern 
trawlers and complete manufacturing units 
in themselves. Aboard these ships the nec- 
essary and numerous steps that precede the 
eventual marketing of goods are effected 
and the varied middlemen necessitated by 
the conventional U.S. trawlers are done away 
with. The Albatross IV will, it is hoped, pro- 
vide the impetus for the eventual develop- 
ment of long-range, large capacity U.S. fac- 
tory ships that can span out across the 
oceans, not only catching but filleting and 
packaging their produce, thus helping to 
boost the fortunes of the gradually declining 
New England fisheries. ` 

The kind of information uncovered by 
the Albatross IV is virtually unlimited— 
ranging all the way from the nature of bot- 
tom sedimentation in Nantucket Bay to 
taking census in the Gulf of Maine. Utiliza- 
tion of this knowledge is far-reaching too, 
enabling local fishermen, canners and proc- 
essors to more accurately foresee future per- 
sonnel and equipment requirements, fur- 
thering the fishing industry's various con- 
servation practices and adding one more bit 
of information to the vast storehouse now 
accumulating at the National Oceanographic 
Data Center, Washington, D.C. 

- The most t data contributed by 
the Albatross IV are bathythermograph read- 
ings, depth and temperature recordings, 
taken 24 times daily for each day of each 
cruise, 

Another top priority Albatross IV project 
is haddock counting. Two 14-day cruises 
are made three times annually for the pur- 
pose of this count which leads ultimately to 
accurate forecasting of haddock catches for 
the following year. The same study is un- 
dertaken twice a year for scallops. 


One of the most important projects cur- 


rently underway at Woods Hole, a project 


facilitated by the Albatross IV, enables scien- 
tists to direct fishermen to the more plenti- 
ful fishing areas, and enables fishermen to 
get greater returns for the effort they 
expend. 

This study, conducted by Dr. Roland Wig- 
ley and his assistant, Roger B. Theroux, con- 
cerns the relationship of bottom sediment 
to the plentitude of benthos, a basic food of 
the four most important commercial bottom 
fish: haddock, flounder, cod, and hake. In 
an extremely time-consuming and occasion- 
ally tedious task, Dr. Wigley and his assistant 
gather up bottom sediment. They then 
separate the sediment from the minute 
benthos, a job which can only be performed 
effectively by hand. 

“By comparing what we find on the bot- 
tom of the ocean with the kinds of food 
found in the stomach of cod, haddock, floun- 
der, and hake, we can determine what fish 
can be found where and in what concentra- 
tion,” Dr. Wigley explained. “In those years 
when we find large quantities of benthos in 
an area, fishing will be good; conversely, if 
the food supply is low, the quantity of fish 
will be proportionally lower, and we can ex- 
pect a bad year. 

“Carrying this conclusion even further, we 
determine where benthos may be found in 
greater concentrations for they accumulate 
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in particular areas—generally according to 
the nature of the bottom sedimentation.” 

In support of the Bureau's biological 
studies, serology tests are conducted with al- 
most every new catch of fish made on the 
varying cruises of the Albatross IV. These 
tests enable marine biologists to identify the 
various races of the same species of fish as 
well as to predict methods of future runs 
and aid fish conservationists. 

Research and investigations of the pre- 
ceding sort abound at the Bureau's Woods 
Hole Laboratory. They move along more 
rapidly now that the Albatross IV has been 
commissioned—commissioned to move along 
the waters and help keep northeast fisheries 
apace with the rapidly expanding activities 
of the other major fishing nations. 


FISH FLOUR: A Mrmacie T Up In Reprarz 
(By Harold Putnam) 

(Norx.—A year and a half ago the New 
Englander published a report on fish flour— 
the processed food that could help break the 
back of the world's nutritional problem. We 

then that roadblocks had been 
thrown in the way. Here’s the story—up to 
date—and the outlook is still bleak.) 

All of us are familiar with the Biblical 
story of Jesus’ feeding a multitude with 
nothing for raw material but a few loaves 
and fishes. There is no time limit on mir- 
acles. The economy of New England is ready 
for such a miracle today, but the prospects 
for success are enmeshed in so many coils 
of Federal redtape that the dawn of a new 
industry, an industry that could bring about 
this miracle, still seems very distant. 

Fish flour, a safe and edible powder made 
from whole fish, can be produced in quantity 
at New Bedford, Mass., and elsewhere, to the 
joy of our floundering fishing ind: and 
to the great nutritional good of the hungry 
peoples of the earth. 

Fish flour can be sold for about 15 cents 
per pound. It can be stored indefinitely 
without refrigeration. It can be mixed with 
rice or tortillas or macaroni, or whatever the 


“native dish, to improve the diets of millions 


of people unaccustomed to the luxury of eat- 
ing proteins. But hold on; don’t rush out of 
the corner store to get it. The Food and Drug 
Administration won't let you buy it. 

The VioBin Corp., Monticello, IlL, parent 
company of the New Bedford plant, will be 
glad to make it for you and sell it to you, 
but you can’t buy it if it is shipped in inter- 
state commerce. 

Safe? Yes, so adjudged by no less a body 
than the National Academy of Sciences after 
a full-fledged investigation requested by the 
highest authorities in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Nutritious? No question about it. So de- 
clared by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
of the U.S. Department of the Interior and 
such private laboratories as the Arthur D. 
Little Co., Cambridge, Mass, 

Then who objects? Well, the Food and 
Drug Administration, without any scientific 
evidence against safety or nutritional value 
of the product, offers a purely esthetic 
judgment: Some consumers might not re- 
gard “such a product made from the entire 
fish as a clean, sound, wholesome product.” 

And there lies buried the hope of reviving 
the New England fishing industry and the 
hope of applying modern science to our 
nutritional needs. There lie interred our 
grandiose dreams of eliminating protein- 
deficiency everywhere in the world. The 
VioBin Corp. can go on feeding its premium- 
quality fish flour to chickens and mink, to 
the very great good of these scientifically 
nurtured creatures, but human beings will 
have to suffer along with ingestions of ma- 
terials less good for their tortured bodies. 

This struggle for recognition for fish flour 
has been going on for several years now. 
The New England council, the New England 
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congressional delegation, our chambers of 
commerce and management and labor in the 
fishing industry have been pleading unitedly 
with Federal officials for an overdue blessing 
for this product—but so far without satis- 
factory results. 

Other countries are working feverishly to 
catch up with the quality of the fish flour 
already produced by private industry in the 
United States. Important work is going on 
in South. America, Canada, Africa, and Swed- 
en. And only a few weeks ago a Scottish 
company fed fish protein bread to 1,800 dele- 
gates from 55 countries at the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress on Nutrition at Edinburgh. 
The long lead which New England industry 
possessed 3 years ago is being whittled down 
to n 

At any moment Russia may announce that 
a high-quality fish protein concentrate is 
being manufactured aboard its factory ships 
at sea, and is being packaged for immediate 
delivery to needy countries. It is entirely 
possible in the present state of the art, to 
haul fish by the ton into the stern-ramp 
trawlers and dump them directly into proc- 
essing vats for conversion within an hour 
into pure and nutritious fish flour. It is 
highly unlikely that the Russian Govern- 
ment would permit any consideration of 

“esthetics” to deprive its people of this 
needed protein, and the Kremlin may see 
more clearly than we have the value to for- 
eign policy of Zenerous donations of such 
bounties from the sea. 

Throughout this hectic battle, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have played 
curious roles. Interior's chief scientist has 
promoted the rumor that a chemical used by 
VioBin Corp., may be toxic, but the National 
Academy of Sciences supported the manu- 
facturer: “The problem of solvent residues 
* * as considered not to be of concern.” 

A Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare spokesman now tells the public that 
VioBin fish fiour is substantially “the same 
product that has been sold as fertilizer.” 
Yet it has been many years since high-quality 
fish meal was sold as fertilizer, and VioBin's 
solvent-extracted fish meal has never been 
sold for this purpose 

Federal officials have demonstrated a curi- 
ous reluctance to approve the VioBin prod- 
uct, so long as VioBin is the only US. 
manufacturer ready for commercial produc- 
tion. Bereft of any scientific or legal reason 
for further opposition, some officials seem 
bent on studying the matter to death, 

Last May Congress appropriated #400,000 
for further fish flour studies, under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
of the Department of the Interior, and a 
major portion of the funds has been 
allocated. i 

Artisan Industries, Inc, Waltham, Mass., 
will report on “the design and construction 
of a fish protein concentrate processing unit 
utilizing microbiological fermentation or 
ensymatic hydrolysis procedures.” 

The National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington will maintain a panel of ex- 
perts for guidance and counsel to the pro- 
gram. : 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in „Mass., will ihvestigate pro- 
cedures to Inhibit flavor and odor reversion 
factors in fish protein concentrate. 

This substantial Federal expenditure may 
be worthwhile if only for the reason that 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
egreed to assign a senior scientist to keep 
pace with Department of the Interior re- 

studies. 

Speaking for the Interior Department, As- 
sistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife Frank 
P. Briggs says: 

“In this way, we believe that many doubts 
and questions a the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration will be answered as they see the 
product through all its processing phases. 
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We are hopeful that through this kind of 
cooperation, coupled with the recommenda- 
tions in the National Academy of Sclences 
report, FDA may modify its current position 

fish protein concentrate made 
from whole fish.” 

A lot of other thoughtful people are hope- 
ful that this shocking and shameful impasse 
can now be ended: The New England fishing 
industry which is eager to harvest the teem- 
ing schools of fish off our shore; the scientists 
who see our future salvation in the applica- 
tion of modern science to the abundant prod- 
ucts of the sea; and our political leaders who 
realize that turmoil in backward countries 
ferments in direct proportion to the hunger 
of the people. 

Wounded personal feelings, jealousy over 
governmental or private progress, self-inter- 
ests of agricultural producers—none of these 
are sufficient excuses any longer for delaying 
the sale and use of fish flour. 


Milestones in Titan III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most significant 
aerospace contracts awarded in recent 
years is for the Air Force’s standard 
space launch system Titan III. The 
principal industrial contractor at work 
of the Air Force Space Systems Division 
on Titan III is Martin Co. The authori- 
tative magazine, Aerospace Management, 
features in its November issue a cover 
story on Martin's president, William B. 
Bergen, and the significance of Titan 
III. which, as the story points out, is the 
first major test of Secretary McNamara’s 
concept of incentive contracting for the 
defense industry. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article concerning Mr. 
Bergen in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

“What do I think about incentive con- 
tracting? I think it’s pretty damn good.” 
That’s William B. (Bill) Bergen’s sponta- 
neous feeling about Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara’s directive on cost-plus-incentive- 
fee (CIF) contracting. Bill, as president 
of Martin Co., has in his hands one of the 
hottest and biggest CPIF’s let by DOD, 
through Air Force, to date—Titan III. His 
incentive is like a big six-figure bet with 
USAF that when they hit the launch button 
on the first Titan II it goes all the way. 
And, Air Force wants Martin and Bill Ber- 
gen to collect that money. Bill has put the 
entire technological skill and management 
ability of the Martin Co. on the line, and 
he has faith—lots of faith—that the com- 
pany will win. 

Naturally, the contract isn’t in the form 
of an ordinary wager, the contract has been 
worked, reworked, and finally approved by 
both Air Force and Martin. Bergen agrees 
that there are still some very minor problems 
but nothing of ence. The incentive 
for Martin to do a good job is even higher 
than the contract’s maximum limit of 12 per- 
cent, The added incentive is the next con- 
tract that Martin bids on. The company just 
has to come through with a great record on 
time, on cost, and on performance. 

Bill Bergen honestly believes that Martin 
has the technological ability to perform. 
His job is to make sure that the ability is 
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managed successfully. Bill states: “Tech- 
nology has galloped so fast that it is no 
longer the single dominant factor. 

“We know there are more people (compa- 
nies) in this business than ever before— 
everybody is in the act. Thus, there is lots 
of talent in the form of numbers, but there's 
always a shortage of quality. Now, today, 
management is as important if not more im- 
portant than the technical participation. 
The real goal of a CPIF contract will be the 
ability for a company management to use its 
technological ability to the fullest at the 
most economical rate. 

“Look, there aren't enough projects now to 
fill the aerospace plants, CPIF is going to be 
a great catalyst in separating the men from 
boys in this business. Americans rec 
talent by financial reward. If you have it. 
you get; if you don’t have, you don't get. 
CPIF will be a great factor in providing the 
measure and the reward of the Industry's 
talents.” So, Bill Bergen is highly enthus- 
lastio about what incentive contracting can 
do for industry. 


THE 2200 MILESTONES 


Unquestionably, Martin’s president knows 
that the contract puts the company on a 
pedestal for all to evalaute. Right now, he 
isn't worried. At the last report on the pro- 
gram, Martin's work was moving at a 96.8 
percent acceptance rate and on schedule. 
How do they figure? Bill explains that the 
Air Force and Martin finally agreed on @ 
total of 2200 milestones on the T3 program. 
Each milestone was thoroughly evaluated 
and finally 330 were chosen as the most im- 
portant, The importance was based on 
major completion points in the design, 
fabrication, testing, and delivery of Martin's 
portion of the system. The 330 milestones 
were renamed “Incentive PERT Events” 
(IPE’s), An Air Force monitoring team has 
maintained an hour-by-hour vigil over IPE 
since it got underway on February 1, 1963. 
The team constantly checks to determine 
whether IPE deadlines have been met. At 
the last summation, 65 IPE’s had been ap- 
proved. Bergen claims that the two disap- 
proved events will not delay the program 
sinos they have already been straightened 


In explaining the overall T3 system man- 
agement, Bill states very frankly that we 
are still in the honeymoon phase of the pro- 
gram. We are coming along very nicely and 
we've gathered a lot of learning. My anx- 
ious moment is not whether we can meet the 
schedule or the cost, but whether we can get 
that first one off the ground.” 

There were two major parts of the con- 
tract. The first involved program definition 
studies done on a CPFF (cost plus fixed fee) 
of about 5 percent. Of course, the second is 
the CPIF with the maximum 12 percent on 

the research and development of 17 Titan 

ur space boosters. On the program defini- 

tion studies, Bill again is in hearty agree- 

ment with McNamara, “they are neces- 

sary and beneficial." He does, however, add 
a qualifier—“if you have the time.“ 
SHORT COURSE IN HISTORY 


Tracing back our short missile history, Bill 
tells about how, the contractors were In- 
vited in” by the military to learn about 
missile technology right after World War II. 
“It was like going to college at Government 
expense.” In those days and eyen in very 
recent years, Bill believes there was a real 
need for concurrency. “We had a critical 
time element and our technology was shaky- 
CPFF's were the only logical way to contract. 
Now, that’s changed.” 

In Bill's mind, we now have the technology 
to do the job. And, he claims that time 18 
not a critical factor. That's when program 
definition really pays off when you have time 
to operate. Martin and Air Force spent over 
a year in program definition. It was an ex- 
haustive job, but costs were cut in the very 
beginning by value engineering.” 
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PROGRAM DEFINITION 


To Bill, the subjects of program definition 
and CPIF contracting boll down totime. He 
continues to bring this up—"How much is 
time worth to you? How valuable is time? 
If you have time, you can save money.” 

On the subject of program definition, Bill 
makes the following Official statement: 
proposals are dissected and studied 
and criticized and restudied by the potential 
customer before he makes a decision. This 
process of program definition and source 
selection may take more than a year. At no 
time before, I believe, has this painstaking 
technique aroused so much public interest 
as in the controversy over the TFX airplane. 
I have no interest in injecting myself into 
that controversy, but I would like to make 
one comment: It is amply demonstrated in 
the case of the TFX and of other major new 
systems, that concern over the factors of cost, 
high usage of talent, and long development 
times (due to complexity) has steadily in- 
creased in Washington. I think every tax- 
payer should take comfort from the fact that 
there is a determination to look before we 
leap.” 

PRICING 

Agreeing on the final contract terms was 
quite a task between Air Force and Martin. 
Here the biggest problem, according to Bill, 
“was definition and understanding of the 
work statement.” Once everyone could agree 
on terminology, the customer and contractor 
were not far apart. Originally, Air Force 
had figured Martin's portion of T3 to cost 
around $225 million. The Martin proposal 
came in at $325 million. When the differ- 
ences of opinion on the work statement were 
Settled, the final contract was signed at 
about $275 million. An example of the dif- 
ferences that existed originally was that 
Martin did not understand that Air Force 
Wanted spares documentation. 

How about some of the minor problems? 
Bill explains that under a CPIF there can 
be a question on Government furnished 
equipment. (GFE). As an example, if a 
contractor requested and received an aircraft 
from the military for use in the performance 
of a contract, that plane is considered GFE. 
When on receipt, the plane was found to 
Deed repairs, under a CPIF contract, the 
contractor would immediately start proceed- 
ings to have the repair work done. With the 
CPIF contract, the matter would have to be 
Negotiated with the military. Extremely 
tight and concise work statements clearly 
are the essential ingredients of good incen- 
tive contracting. 

Bergen feels that CPIF contracting has: 
“For the first time, put the monkey not only 
on the contractor’s back but the customer as 
Well. This will force Government and in- 
dustry management counterparts to be co- 
ordinated as a unit. Also, it has been my ex- 
Perience, under previous contracting, that 
all overruns are to the contractor. 
On the other hand, if the contractor lucked- 
out-or just did a great job, he was said to 
haye overestimated the job and the Gov- 
ernment has been robbed. CPIF's will pre- 
vent these factors and program definition is 
Vital to CPIF negotiations. I understand 
McNamara doesn't want mismanagement on 
the part of industry or the services. I buy 
this philosophy.” 

INCENTIVE ARRANGEMENT 


The target fee for the T3 contract is close 
to 7 percent if all goes well. It can go down 
to'l or 2 percent if Martin louses things up. 
The 12-percent maximum has already been 
stated. 

Martin gets no incentive on this contract 
for beating the schedule. They must, how- 
ever, deliver on time or be penalized. An 
incentive is provided for keeping costs down. 
But, again, the biggest incentive is perform- 
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ance of the hardware. Brig. Gen. Joseph 8. 
Bleymater, T3 program director for the Air 
Force, says the contract is “the model for 
future development programs.” 

Bergen in a speech to key Martin em- 
ployees stated the company's official posi- 
tion: As I have stated many times, we wel- 
come the trend toward greater use of Incen- 
tive and fixed-price contracts. The concept 
of rewarding superior performance and pe- 
nalizing substandard work is certainly sound 
arid entirely in accord with the American 
economic system. It means simply that the 
earnings of a company engaged in the de- 
fense and space business more and more will 
be determined by the caliber of the Job done. 
We believe this is as it should be.“ 

Martin is also putting out subcontract 
dollars on CPIF’s. Out of the $25 million let 
so far, about $7 million is being shared by 
nine contractors on CPIF contracts. The 
largest, $3 million, went to Rocketdyne for 
attitude control work. 

WHEN IS AN ENGINEER AN ENGINEER? 

Bergen, as an engineer, believes that a 
good engineer with some good sense 
makes a fine management man, He'll go the 
same route with good financial people who 
have good engineering sense. Unfortunately, 
to Bill, the term “engineer” is used and de- 
fined too loosely, There just aren’t enough 
top-flight ones to go around. “With CPIF 
contracts in house, you need the best. We 
can't make big mistakes.” He related a story 
of a certain airplane built under a CPFF con- 
tract. After designing and building the pro- 
totype with a builtup, welded canopy, the 
pilots thought a bubble canopy would be 
better. The idea was accepted without much 
forethought. When work started, it was 
found that a bubble canopy involved a 
change in the ejection apparatus, a major 
instrument panel change, a complete rede- 
sign of the cockpit structure. Total cost $10 
million for a bubble. “With a CPIP, this 
just can’t and won't happen.” 

WHEN FEE IS PROFIT 


Bergen feels that one of the critical points 
is a better understanding between DOD and 
the Renegotiation Board. “The whole prin- 
ciple of incentive contracting can be negated 
by the Board,” he points out, “if it measures 


fees for profits earned under CPIF by the. 


same standards as it has measured them on 
other kinds of contracts in the past.” He 
also foresees a potential problem for the 
Government’s negotiators unless the various 
Government agencies fully understand and 
accept the spirit of incentive contracting. 
“It shouldn’t happen, but the first time some 
contractor comes close to earning a maximum 
fee under CPIF, there is a possibility that the 
contracting officer who negotiated that con- 
tract will be accused of doing a lousy job, 
failing to protect the Government's interests, 
and so forth, This sort of injustice shouldn't 
happen,” he says. 
THE POLITICAL AWARD 


Although, off the immediate subject, yet in 
a sense allied, Bill adamantly states, “I don’t 
believe there is a political award. This has 
been highly overplayed in the press, in Con- 
gress, in the Pentagon, and in the industry. 
No company, nor Government agency can 
neglect the political area because taxpayers 
are footing the bills, and the people have a 
very definite right to be informed. This, and 
I mean this, is too often misconstrued as 
political activity. I prefer to think of it as 
& process of information or education.” 

What about Martin's future? Bergen is 
like a man thirsting in the desert—not for 
water—but for a major NASA contract. 
“We've worked successfully for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. We think we belong in 
the men's locker room at NASA too. Yes, I 
want an important NASA assignment like the 
Lunar Orbiter.” 
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Address by Miss Gale Adams, of Pantego 
(N.C.) High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a copy of an ad- 
dress made by Miss Gale Adams, of 
Pantego High School, Pantego, N.C., on 
the occasion of the presentation of the 
National Bellamy Award to Central High 
School in Chattanooga, Tenn., on Octo- 
ber 11, 1963: 

To you of Central High School I bring 
greetings from the baby of the Bellamy fam- 
ily, Pantego High School, the smallest school 
to win the Bellamy Award. Pantego won the 
15th award in 1956. 

Pantego High School is located in the 
eastern part of North Carolina, an area deep 
in early history. Located within 125 miles 
are the famed “Lost Colony,” the Cape Hat- 
teras Lighthouse, the graveyard of the At- 
lantic, New Bern, site of the beautiful 
Tryon's Palace, and only 15 miles from 
Pantego is Bath, site of St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, the oldest church in North Carolina, 
established in 1732. Pantego has grown 
from a small one-room school established in 
1874 to a thriving seat of learning in a 
modern-day community. Of the 450 stu- 
dents at Pantego, 160 of which are high 
school students, the major portion live on 
seattered rural farms but as a school unit 
we all have grown to love Pantego through 
the many activities the school has offered us, 

Unlike most high schools, Pantego does 
not know what it is like to have a football 
team for we have never had one, but we do 
boast our good sportsmanship through the 
competitive spirit basketball brings to us 
each season. In the past 7 years we have 
won five of seven county championships and 
have twice advanced to the State finals. Dur- 
ing the entire time we lost only 24 of 180 
games played. We may not know the real 
glory of a touchdown but we do know our 
basketball. 

Each fall the Beta Club, an honorary soci- 
ety for students of high scholastic achieve- 


spring they charter a bus and make a 4-day 
trip to Asheville for the annual State Beta 
convention, 425 miles from Pantego. 

The seniors sponsor a barbecue supper, a 
magazine sale, a card campaign, and numer- 
ous bake sales to pay for their annual trip 
to New York and Washington, D.O., in Oc- 
tober of each year. 

My class of 23 seniors is the smallest to 
graduate in about 30 years and the rising 
senior class of 1964 is the largest to graduate 
be small 


in sending Tepresentative to the award 
ceremonies since 1955 when it sent a repre- 
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I bring congratulations to you of Central 
High School from North Carolina and my 
home school of Pantego for being the re- 
cipient of the 22d annual Bellamy Flag 
Award, 


Urban League of Springfield Observes 
Golden Anniversary Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Urban 
League of Springfield is today observing 
its golden anniversary of service to the 
Negroes of my home city. The Urban 
League of Springfield was founded in 
1913 by the late Rev. Dr. William N. De 
Berry. I want to take this opportunity 
to commend the Urban League of 
Springfield for the significant and useful 
contributions it has made to build bet- 
ter human relations in the Springfield 
community over the last half century. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks in the 
Appendix, a story on the history of the 
Urban League of Springfield which was 
published in the Springfield Sunday Re- 
publican of November 17: A 
URBAN LEAGUES NOTES GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

or SERVICE TO NEGROES IN COMMUNITY: 

FOUNDED IN 1913 BY LATE Dr. DeBerry, 

SOCIAL AGENCY Has MAINTAINED HIGH LEVEL 

A major milestone in the social and eco- 
nomic development of this community wilt 
be marked here Tuesday evening. Members 
and friends of the Urban League of Spring- 
field will gather at the Kimball Towers to 
observe the 650th anniversary of the local 
agency's founding and to rejoice in its re- 
sourceful history. 

HOME FOR GIRLS 

Its history began in 1913 with an idea 

conceived by Rev. Dr. William N. DeBerry, 


that there should be a place in the com- 


munity where young Negro women could live, 
learn, and work together in a wholesome 
and productive atmosphere. 

The St. John's Parish Home for Girls, fore- 
runner of the Urban League of Springfield, 
was founded by Dr. DeBerry that same year, 
just a half century ago. Within a few years 
it came to be as a solid founda- 
tion on which to build better human rela- 
tions in the Springfield community. 

First meeting of the incorporators of the 
St. John's Parish Home was held at the 
office of Wilmore B. Stone, 15 Elm Street, 
on March 28, 1914. Dr. DeBerry was unani- 
mously elected to serve as the first president. 
Alexander Hughes was elected vice president; 
Edward A. Treadwell, treasurer; and Walter 
W. Samples, clerk: = 

MAIN OBJECTIVE 

Main objective of the corporation was to 
provide “a house where at a minimum cost 
girls and women may have the advantages 
of a well-ordered home; improving their 
moral, social, and industrial welfare; teach- 
ing them the various branches of domestic 
science and allied industries; and aiding 
worthy girls and women to obtain suitable 
employment,” 

In 1918, the corporate name of the agency 
was changed to St. John’s Institutional Ac- 
tivities, so as to include in its scope the 
work of the Boy's Club and a proposed home 
for aged Negro people in the community. At 
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the annual meeting that year, Dr. DeBerry 

told of the influx of Negroes from the South 

and ways in which the expanded organiza- 

tion was trying to help these people become 

properly adjusted to their new environment. 
NATIONAL AFFILIATION 

By vote of the corporators, January 11, 
1919, the agency became affiliated with the 
National Urban League for Social Service 
among Negroes, which had been founded 9 
years earlier with much the same objectives 
as those stated by Dr. DeBerry in speaking 
for Institutional Activities. These were: 

“To carry on construction and preventa- 
tive social work among Negroes for improv- 
ing their social and economic conditions in 
urban centers; to bring about coordination 
and cooperation between existing agencies 
where necessary; to secure and train Negro 
social workers; and to make such studies in 
cities as may be required for carrying out the 
objects of the league.“ 

Another important adjunct of the agency's 
work stemmed from the founding of Camp 
Atwater—a summer camp for boys and girls 
in East Brookfield—in 1922. Owned and op- 
erated by the Urban League ef Springfield, 
the camp has facilities for housing and feed- 
ing 200 children at one time. It has a na- 
tional constituency. 

In February 1923, Mrs, Elizabeth R. Whit- 
ing was elected to succeed Dr. DeBerry as 
president of the local organization. The 
latter was appointed executive secretary. 
Over 7 years later the next major change 
came—in the name of the agency to Dun- 
bar Community League; and in presidents, 
from Mrs. Whiting to Edward S. Kronvall. 


FOUNDER RETIRED 


Dr. DeBerry announced his retirement as 
executive secretary at the annual meeting 
November 15, 1946. At that time he was 
given the honorary title of director emeritus 
and A. B. Mapp was elected to succeed him, 
Mr. Mapp came to Springfield from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where he had served the Urban 
League as director of its youth division. 

Following Dr. DeBerry’s death, January 
20, 1948, members of the Dunbar Community 

e passed a resolution saying in part: 


Leagu 
With the passing of Dr. William N, DeBerry, 


the community lost one of its great leaders 
and the organizatlan lost its organizer and 
founder. He was a pioneer, a builder, a hu- 
manitarian, and a scholar.” 

In November 1943, the league purchased 
the Olivet Community House for the pur- 
pose of providing a recreation and social 
center for residents in the Hill section of 
Springfield, Within the next 2 years the 
Department of Research and Community 
Projects of the National Urban League con- 
ducted a study of employment conditions 
among the Negro population of this city. 
The study report concluded: 

“Employment limitations based on race 
and color have an adverse effect on the se- 
curity of the Negro population, and threaten 
the amicable race relations which have ex- 
isted in the city over the years.” 


MAJOR CONSIDERATION 


Out of the same study came a recommen- 
dation that the Dunbar Community League 
give immediate consideration to adopting 
the name “Urban League,” so that it might 
be identified with the national movement 
as an agency giving major consideration to 
the economic and social welfare problems of 
Negroes. The change was made at the local 
organization's annual meeting November 15, 
1950. 

President George W. Lamb stated in his 
annual report of that year that the agency 
was steadily progressing toward complete 
identification with the National Urban 
League program, and expressed belief that 
this would result in a program of greater 
service to the local community. 


In the following decade, first Robert F. 
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Donahue and then Dr. Oswald L. K. Fraser 

served as president of the agency. John G. 

Andrews, Jr., current president, was first 

elected to this post on December 8, 1959. 
INTERIM DIRECTOR 


Mr. Mapp was given a 2-year leave of ab- 
sence in 1956, in order that he might accept 
à position with the U.S. State Department in 
Pakistan, During his absence, Eugene Spar- 
row served as interim executive director. 

Upon his return, Mr. Mapp again served 
with distinction until last February when 
he resigned to become an intergroup rela- 
tions specialist with the U.S. Army Materiel 
Command Headquarters in New York. Ches- 
ter N. Gibbs, a director of the league, was 
then appointed to serve as interim execu- 
tive director. 

With the approach of the agency's golden 
anniversay, local officials are hopeful that 
it will result in better and broader public 
understanding of the background, purposes 
and functions of the league in the commun- 
ity. 

MAJOR PURPOSE 

As a professional social work agency affil- 
fated with the United Fund of Greater 
Springfield and located at 84-86 Hillman 
Street, the Urban League of Springfield 
maintains a staff including Mrs. Inez C. 
Evans, community relations secretary, and 
Mrs. Martha M. Wilson, secretary-bookkeeper, 
in addition to Mr. Gibbs. 

As an affiliate of the National Urban 
League, the agency has adopted as its princl- 
pal purpose: “to ald in the development of a 
secure and exemplary American democracy 
by helping the local community ameliorate 
conditions and solve problems arising out of 
racial inequities.” 

Its four specific program responsibilities in 
working for that purpose are: job develop- 
ment and employment; education and youth 
incentives; housing; and health and welfare. 


East-West Cultural Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in Sep- 
tember the 45th Annual National Con- 
vention of the American Legion adopted 
a resolution calling for an end to cul- 
tural exchanges between the United 
States and Soviet bloc countries. In 
light of recent events, the wisdom of the 
present conception and operation of 
these exchanges may well be questioned. 
Under unanimous consent, I include a 
copy of the resolution in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recòrd as an indication of the 
breadth of opinion and comment in our 
Nation today. 

RESOLUTION 236: East-WEST CULTURAL 

EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

Whereas the U.S. cultural exchange pro- 
gram includes agreements with the Soviet 
Union and other Communist countries in- 
volving exchanges in the technical, scientific, 
educational, and cultural fields; and 

Whereas such agreements are believed to 
be generally more advantageous to the Com- 
munists than to the United States, and the 
exchange groups permitted by the Soviets to 
visit the United States usually include 
trained Communist spies; and 

Whereas, since the Communists consist- 
ently use such exchanges as propaganda 
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weapons to further their aim of world domi- 
nation, the American Legion is convinced 
that the dangers involved in these East-West 
exchanges greatly outweigh any possible 
advantage to the United States and that, in 
any event, such exchanges are inconsistent 
with the free world's continuing struggle for 
survival against the forces of international 
communism: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the 45th Annual National 
Convention of the American Legion, as- 
sembled in Miami Beach, Fla., September 
10-12, 1963, That the American Legion op- 
poses all forms of East-West cultural ex- 
change programs and urges the Government 
of the United States to refrain from entering 
into any further cultural exchange agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union or with any 
other Communist country. 


Too Many Arms, Too Few Brains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
debate scheduled tomorrow on legisla- 
tion to amend the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency Act, I would like 
to call our colleagues’ attention to the 
thoughtful article by Marquis Childs 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of November 18. 

Today, as Mr. Childs points out, 10 
percent of our total gross national prod- 
uct is committed to defense expenditures. 
Ninety-three percent of our aircraft in- 
dustry employees are working on war- 
planes. In shipbuilding we find 60 
percent and in radio communications we 
find 38 percent. 

Mr. Childs emphasizes: 

Unless these industries are to go on into 
an indefinite future, turning out more and 
more war machines to be stockpiled, a basic 
adjustment will have to be faced up to. 


This planning for economic conversion 
is one of the important steps which the 
U.S. Disarmament Agency must prepare 
us to take. And, this is one of the rea- 
sons why the full amount authorized by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
should be approved. 

The article follows: 

Too Many ARMS, Too FEW Brains 
(By Marquis Childs) 

With a presidential year just ahead, it is 
a safe bet that the rallying cry, “Elect me 
because I can do more for the great State of 
353553 ,' is certain to resound across the 
land. The eager officeseeker will give the 
impression that defense contracts, research 
contracts, projects large and small, are on 
the political auction block and he and he 
alone can snare them. 

Defense spending takes today 10 percent 
of the Nation’s gross national product. This 
Means that whole communities and large 
payrolls depend on a continuous flow of dol- 
lars from Washington. 

A program put forward recently to help 
ease the adjustment from a cold war eco- 
nomy to a future peacetime economy went 
almost unnoticed. Senator GEORGE McGoy- 
ERN, Democrat, of South Dakota, joined by 
10 others including Majority Whip Hu- 
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BERT HUMPHREY, proposed a national eco- 
nomic conversion commission. The commis- 
sion would be responsible for drafting a blue- 
print for converting to peacetime work and 
for drawing up schedules of possible private 
and public investment that would help to 
bridge the transition period. All plants in 
which 25 percent of operation was in defense 
would be required to set up an operating 
conversion committee: 

In presenting his proposal to the Senate, 
McGovern quoted in support of it from an 
eminently respectable source, a survey of the 
Morgan Guaranty Bank: 

“With about one-tenth of gross national 
product devoted to military purposes year 
after year, there has developed a reluctance, 
both public and private, toward cutting 
back so sizable a sector of economic activ- 
ity. Thus, the very fact that makes it im- 
portant to prepare for the possibility of a 
reduction in defense outlays—that is, the 
economy’s heavy involvement in defense 
could also make it more difficult to achieve 
reduction.“ 

McGovern uttered a warning similar. to 
that which has long been coming from busi- 
ness. The fact that roughly three-fourths 
of the Nation's scientific and engineering 
talent is in military research and develop- 
ment, or space, has caused a drastic decline 
in the modernization of civilian industries. 
The United States, which once led the world 
in machine-tool production, today has 
slipped to fourth or fifth place, according 
to MCGOVERN. 

The concentration of research In the Gov- 
ernment sector means that this country has 
lagged behind in new and improved prod- 
ucts. In West Germany only 5 to 10 percent 
of research is in defense and the balance in 
private industry. 

What this means in world competition in 
the sale of goods and services hardly needs 
to be pointed out. The relation to America’s 
unfavorable balance of payments is a direct 
one. As West Germany, Japan, and Italy 
have built up new plants, the United States is 
left today with the unenviable distinction 
of operating the most outdated metal-work- 
ing machinery of any major industrial 


power. 

The Wall Street Journal last summer con- 
ducted a survey revealing that industrial- 
ists felt that high defense and space re- 
search salaries paid out of seemingly un- 
limited funds had priced them out of the 
market. Between 1954 and 1961 personnel 
working on Government research contracts 
rose 317 percent to 190,000. In this same 
period industry increased its private re- 
search payroll only 30 percent to 130,000. 

As the demand for technical manpower 
grows, the supply dwindles. According to 
the Wall Street Journal survey, the demand 
for new engineers alone now runs close to 
60,000 a year. But in the current calendar 
year only about 33,700 will be graduated and 
this is down from 38,134 in 1959. The situ- 
ation seems to be nearly as acute in the 
physical sciences, chemistry, and physics. 

This is, of course, only one aspect of the 
cold war economy where adjustments are 
vital if trouble is avoided. McGovern 
pointed out that in the aircraft industry 
over 93 percent of all employees are working 
on warplanes. In shipbullding the figure is 
60 percent, in radio and communications 
equipment 38 percent, Unless these indus- 
tries are to go on into an indefinite future, 
turning out more and more war machines 
to be stockpiled, a basic adjustment will 
have to be faced up to. 

A horrible example of how not to succeed 
by hardly trying at all is in stockpiling. 
There, because of the pressure of private in- 
terests, the Government acquired mountains 
of material far beyond any foreseeable use. 
To repeat that on a far larger scale in arma- 
ments would be the height of folly. 
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Support for House Joint Resolution 174, 
Providing for the Issuance of a Cham- 
pion of Liberty Stamp in Honor of 
Taras Shevchenko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
86th Congress we passed the Shevchenko 
resolution providing for the erection of a 
statue in our Nation's Capital in honor 
of Taras Shevchenko, the poet laureate 
of the Ukraine and Europe's freedom 
fighter. This is Public Law 86-749 and 
in accordance with its provisions, this 
statue will be erected oń the Shevchenko 
site at P and 23d Streets NW., and the 
historic unveiling is scheduled to take 
place on May 30 of next year. 

This Congress has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to follow up on the constructive 
action of the 86th Congress in reflecting 
its support for the issuance of a cham- 
pion of liberty stamp in honor of this 
East European figure of freedom and in- 
dependence. It will also be another op- 
portunity for us to show to the 45 mil- 
lion captive Ukrainian nation and to all 
captive non-Russian nations in Eastern 
Europe that the United States has not 
lost sight of their captive status and the 
undying aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence. Today, as never 
before, Khrushchev needs this kind of 
reminder, and no more representative 
body of the people can do this than we 
of the 88th Congress. 

The support I have received in behalf 
of my resolution (H.J. Res. 174), pro- 
viding for the issuance of a champion of 
liberty stamp in honor of Taras 
Shevchenko upon the occasion of the 
150th anniversary of his death, is most 
encouraging. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include the following 
communications in the Recorp indi- 
cating support for House Joint Resolu- 


tion 174: ‘ 
- CHEEKTOWAGA, N. T. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
House of Representtaives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. DULSKI; I heartily support your 
resolution which çalls for the issuance of a 
US. postage stamp in the champion of Hb- 
erty series honoring Taras Shevchenko on 
his 150th birthday anniversary which falls 
on March 9, 1964, and is the real occasion 
for such an issuance. 

I earnestly believe that U.S. Post Office will 
issue this special stamp. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT C. REESE. 


BOUTHAMPTON, Pa., 
October 21, 1963. 
Congressman THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I am a student of world geog- 
raphy and my teacher has made me aware 
of the feel for national aspiration of our 
Ukrainian fellow Americans. I strongly urge 
you to support House Joint Resolution 
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174 calling for the issue of a Shevchenko 
champion of liberty postage stamp. 


Sincerely yours, 
LINDA ATKINSON. 


UKRAINIAN AMERICAN Yours 
ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 4, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We Americans of Ukrainian de- 
scent wish to thank you for introducing of 
your Resolution, House Resolution 174, on 
the issuance of a Shevchenko champion 
of liberty postage stamp in 1964. 

We wholeheartedly support your resolu- 
tion and hope that it will be passed in the 
U.S. Congress in the near future. 

Cordially Yours, 
MYKOLA Baczara, 
President. 
ROMAN METANCHUK, 
Secretary. 
UKRAINIAN NATIONAL WOMEN’S 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
Baltimore, Md., November 8, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of the U.S. Congress, New House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: The members of the Baltimore 
branch of the Ukrainian National Women's 
League of America asked me as their presi- 
dent, to convey their very sincere apprecia- 
tion to you, for your effort in behalf of the 
issuance of a special Taras Shevchenko 
“Champion of Liberty” postage stamp. 

While expressing the gratitude of the Balti- 
more branch, I am privileged in adding my 
own word of grateful acknowledgement for 
your foresight and wisdom in this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Libra LEMISCHKA, 
President. 

Members of branch No. 59 of the Ukrainian 
Women's League in Baltimore: Luduzla Clay, 
Mary Luchyshyn, Hano Ozorniy, Olha Vorz, 
Maria Bulawha, R. Zclinsky, N. Babiak, Marin 
Charchalis, Amo Poliszezerk, Alcao Blawacka, 
Anne Lupinski, Oksuna Juzemio, Alexandra 
Seninter, Angela Talar, Walensyno Lucuo, 
Anna Stelmack, Halyno Pisecko, Nadia Zri- 
kewych, Oksana Kalynowsky, A. Kachan, 
Joanne Mauiwick, Rostoweck Lofio, Anna 
Prytnka, Olha Suskko, Anne Melnyk, Maria 
Kotyk. 

Passaic, N.J., 
November 10, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Congressman of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: I would like 
to extend my gratitude to you for your kind 
support of House Joint Resolution 174. 

At the same time I ardently request you 
to support it in the future so that we Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent may finally achieve 
success in obtaining the U.S. stamp repre- 
senting Taras Shevchenko, a real freedom 
fighter. 

Very truly yours, 
B. A. FL CZAK, M.D. 
SS. PETER AND PAUL CHURCH, 
Auburn, N.Y., November 4, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DuLsKr, 
Member of U.S. Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: On behalf of 
all the members of our Sacred Heart Society 
of SS. Peter and Paul Ukrainian Catholic 
Church in Auburn, N.Y., we ask for your 
kind support of your resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 174—calling for the issuance of a 
special Taras Shevchenko champion of lib- 
erty postage stamp by the US. Government 
in honor of the great Ukranian poet and 
freedom fighter on the 150th anniversary of 
his birth. 
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We fully appreciate your foresight and 
wisdom in proposing such a postage stamp 
in the champion of liberty series, which is 
being issued by the U.S. Government each 
year. 

A Ukrainian poet and patriot, Shevchenko 
has been also recognized by the U.S. Congress 
with a book and monument in Washington, 
D.C. The rise in prominence of Shevchenko 
as a symbol of his people, a nation of 45 
million persons, has been attributed to the 
inspiration by the American tradition to 
fight against imperialism and colonial oc- 
cupation of his native land Ukraine, and 
reflection of man’s aspirations for personal 
liberty and national independence. 

Our city of Auburn recognized the Ukraini- 
an poet laureate and national hero when on 
December 29, 1961, the city council approved 
the renaming of Heany Avenue to Shevchen- 
ko Avenue. The name change was requested 
by Rev. Basil Ostas and Rev. Peter Ohirko, 
representing the parishioners of SS. Peter and 
Paul Ukrainian Catholic Church and all 
Ukrainian societies. 

In deep appreciation and with best wishes 
and regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. KAZIMER Borner. 
Parma HEIGHTS, OHIO, 
November 3, 1963. 
Hon. THappeus J. DULSKI. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: First, I want to con- 
gratulate -you on introducing House Joint 
Resolution 174, calling for the issuance of 
Shevchenko champion of liberty postage 
stamp, in honor of his 150th birthday anni- 
versary in 1964. 

I strongly support your resolution for this 
stamp and also believe it will be of great 
help in fighting communism here and abroad. 

For your effort in this matter, I sincerely 
wish you the best of progress and to assure 
you that you will be remembered in Ukrain- 
ian history as a supporter of your struggle. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL WOLAUSKY. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1963. 
Hon. THaopevs J. Durs. 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DULSKI; We, members 
of Plast, Ukrainian-American youth orga- 
nization, Baltimore branch, wish to take this 
opportunity.to thank you for your farsighted 
resolution—House Joint Resolution 174— 
which you have introduced early this year 
in order to have the U.S. Government issue 
a special Shevchenko postage stamp in its 
series of champion of liberty stamps in 
honor of the 150th birthday anniversary of 
Taras Shevchenko in 1964. 

We also wish to assure you of our whole- 
hearted support of this your farsighted and 
wise understanding calling upon our Gov- 
ernment to issue this special Taras Shev- 
chenko champion of liberty postage stamp. 
A century ago Taras Shevchenko, the great 
Ukrainian poet and advocate of freedom, 
was openly inspired by our great American 
ideals and tradition to fight against the im- 
perialist and colonial occupation of his na- 
tive land, Ukraine, by Russia; in his poem 
then, he openly for the first time called 
on the Ukrainians to hope and expect their 
own George Washington; furthermore, in his 
poems he openly attacked all tyrants, czars, 
and oppressors and all enemies of human 
freedom and decency throughout the world. 

To the Ukrainians, Taras Shevchenko is 
not only the poet and great patriot; to them 
he is a national prophet and symbol of 
their dreams and aspirations, their ideals 
and hopes. Ukrainians righteously refer to 
Taras Shevchenko as “The Father of Our 
Country.” To the rest of the free world, 
‘Taras Shevchenko is the symbol of freedom 
and emancipation of all the oppressed and 
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persecuted. Moscow knows the best the 
value of Taras Shevchenko to Ukrainians and 
to the whole free world; for these reasons, 
Moscow's Communist propaganda these days 
is trying so much to misrepresent this great 
Ukrainian fighter for freedom and present 
him to the world as a true proletarian poet 
and fighter for Communist emancipation. 

The history called upon our country today 
to be the leader of the free world against 
any dictatorship or oppression. Issuance 
of a special Taras Shevchenko champion of 
liberty postage stamp by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in 1964, will be the best mani- 
festation that our country still today stands 
for the same ideals, which it was offering 
to Taras Shevchenko 100 years ago. In your 
noble endeavour to have such a special Shey- 
chenko postage stamp issued by the U.S. 
Government in 1964, you have our full sup- 
port and prayers. 

Very truly yours, 

Joanne Macewisk, Mara Mulkewyce, Loise 
Zslinksy, Roman Hour, I, Peter Wojtowycz, 
Deunt J. Pisetzky, Adam Lurkswjki, Olen 
Bulawka, Bohdam Chaplynsky, Andrew 
Czomodolsky, Olena Luchyshyn, Jerry G. 
Sushko, Evhewia Czorniak, Alexander Troske. 

Tara Prytula, Gisecko Halynd, Oksana 
Maceivah, Goliszczuk Thor, Ostan Stelmail, 
Leuek Lluseaueunesc, A. Rastovecky, Epoc- 
baba Tsciuryk, Olga Hanas, Andrew Reed, 
Andrew Tatchyn, Wasyl Stasink, Theodore 
Luchyshyn, Romona Haciurah, Walter Hanas, 
Olga Zachaskiw, Bill W. Tymuik, John Kohut, 
Joshua Mycheplyshyn, Joanna Zacharkiw, 
Deprace Rostculsek, Dr. D. Rostculsek, Tania 
Mychojlyshyn, Dr. Nicolas Lasijezuk, Lesia 
Pisetzky, Lidia M. Shaviak, Ocra Cmacrok, 
Lilliana Shaviak, Mrs. and Mr. Antin Troska, 
Marin O. Prytula, Joseph Milan, Olha Korz, 
and Olef Beudink. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS, 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., 
BRooKxLtYN DIVISION, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., November 1, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Durex: Our commit- 
tee is writing to you in support of your far- 
sighted resolution, House Joint Resolution 
174, calling for the issuance of a special Taras 
Shevchenko champion of liberty postage 
stamp by the U.S. Government in honor of 
the great Ukrainian poet and freedom 
fighter on the 150th anniversary of his birth. 

We fully appreciate your foresight and wis- 
dom in proposing such a postage stamp in 
the champion of liberty series, which is be- 
ing issued by the U.S. Government each year. 

Taras Shevchenko was not only a great 
Ukrainian poet and national prophet, but 
also an outstanding humanitarian and 
fighter for freedom for all nations and races. 
In 1857, more than a century ago, Shey- 
chenko advocated a “Ukrainian George 
Washington,” in a belief that the Ukrainian 
people, then under the despotic rule of 
czarlst Russia, would achieve their national 
freedom and emancipation under such 
leaders as was George Washington, Father of 
our Country. Shevchenko remains to this 
day a beacon of national aspiration and a 
symbol of freedom and independence for the 
45 million Ukrainian nationals now in bond- 
age of Communist Russia. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, knowing how deeply Shevchenko is 
revered by the Ukrainian people, has been 
trying unsuccessfully to slant his poetry so 
as to suit its political propaganda, and to 
make him a “proletarian and anti-imperial- 
ist" poet. 

But for the Ukrainians in their homeland 
and for those American citizens who come 
from Ukrainian ancestry Taras Shevchenko 
remains an inspiring symbol of freedom and 
humanity. 

Therefore, the U.S. Government would 
contribute greatly toward the cause of free- 
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dom not only in Ukraine but elsewhere in 
the world by recognizing the great signifi- 
cance of Taras Shevchenko not only for the 
Ukrainians, but for the other nations now 
oppressed by Communist slavery and 
tyranny, in issuing a U.S. commemorative 
postage stamp in honor of this great free- 
dom fighter of Europe on the 150th anniver- 
sary of his birth. 

Members of the committee: William 
Borleskuj, Matyczak Pitor, Inylok Strinka, 
Wasyl Smetowski, Wasyl Kwasnij, T. Koso- 
whivh, Wasyl Bosrek, Emil Rylelesky, Fili- 
mon Susol, John Sumokishyn, Nykola Myrko, 
Ignatius Romanzcak, Michael Kit, Charles 
Szymk, Anton Pirozek, Setphen Krouse, John 
Kehlmyer, Swan Keerbjt, Michael Koladij, 
John Dumansky, Dmytice Dmytriw, Jerry 
Kue, Dmytro Dosick, W. Boshko, Stewart 
Barabau, Michael. Bihuan, Motodomyer 
Pushicwiecz, Paul Hatatyn, John Prish, 
Hryhori Czrpak, and John Chomiczek, 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AmertcA, BOSTON BRANCH, 
Boston, Mass., November 6, 1963. 
Hon. T. J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We ask you—our very good friend of 
Ukraine—support your action House Joint 
Resolution 174, for the issuance of a T, 
Shevchenko stamp. 

On May 30, 1964 will be unveiled a statue 
of Taras Shevchenko in Washington, D.C. 
on the 150th anniversary of his birth. 

May we ask to do this day—like a first 
day of issue—T. Shevchenko’s commemora- 
tive postage stamp (or, champion of lib- 
erty stamp). 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL VINTONIV. 
Ana VINTONIY. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSET, 
Member of U.S. Congress, New House Office 
Butiding, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: Our organiza- 
tion, the Willimantic, Conn., Branch of the 
Ukrainian American Youth Association of 
America, are writing to you in support of 
your resolution—House Joint Resolution 174 
calling for the issuance of a special Taras 
Shevchenko champion of liberty 
stamp by the United States in honor of the 
great Ukrainian poet and freedom fighter 
on the 150th anniversary of his birth. 

We fully appreciate your foresight and 
wisdom in pro such a postage stamp 
in the Champion of Liberty series, which is 
being issued by the U.S. Government an- 
nually. 

Taras Shevchenko was not only a great 
Ukrainian poet, but also an outstanding 
humanitarian and fighter for freedom for all 
nations and races. In 1857, Shevchenko 
advocated a “Ukrainian George Washington” 
in his firm belief that the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, then under the rule of the Czarist Rus- 
sia, would achieve their national freedom and 
emancipation under such leaders as George 
Washington, father of this country. To this 
day, Shevchenko remains a symbol of free- 
dom and independence to the 45 million 
Ukranian nationals now in bondage of Com- 
munist Russia. z 

Therefore, the US. Government wòuld 
contribute greatly toward the cause of free- 
dom not only in Ukraine but elsewhere in 
the world by recognizing the great signif- 
cance of Taras Shevchenko not only for the 
Ukrainians, but for the other nations now 
Oppressed by Communist slavery and tyran- 
ny, in issuing, a U.S. commemorative postage 
stamp in honor of this great freedom fighter 
of Europe on the 150th anniversary of his 
birth. 

JOHN Hroomiock. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
November 3, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J, DULSEKI, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We Americans of Ukrainian 
descent, residing in Philadelphia City, wish 
to thank you for introducing House Resolu- 
tion 174 on the issuance of a Shevchenko 
champion of liberty postage stamp in 1964. 

We support your resolution wholeheartedly 
and hope that it will be passed in the U.S. 
Congress in the near future. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed by 28 persons). 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., 
November 3, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DULSKI: The under- 
signed residents of Phoenix, Ariz., hereby 
express their support of resolution—House 
Joint Resolution 174, sponsored by you. 

It is our sincere hope that we shall be 
able in the near future to attach to our let- 
ters a stamp commemorating 150th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Taras Shevchenko, the 
great Ukrainian poet and visionary of free- 
dom. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed by 32 persons.) 


UKRANIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, STATE BrRANCH—ARI- 
ZONA, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., November 3, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. 
Member of U.S. Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DutsKI: On behalf of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, State Branch—Arizona, we would like 
to express our deep appreciation for your 
sponsorship of House Joint Resolution 174— 
champion of liberty stamp honoring Taras 
Shevchenko on the 150th anniversary of 
his birth. 

We sincerely hope that our Government 
will honor Taras Shevchenko's contributions 
to national and human freedom, and will 
arrange for the stamp issuance on the date 
of unveiling of Taras Shevchenko monument 
in Washington, D.C. 

Taras Shevechenko was an outstanding 
fighter for freedom for all nations and rates, 
and to this day Shevchenko remains a sym- 
bol of freedom and independence for the 45 
million Ukrainian nation oppressed by the 
rule of communist slavery and tyranny. 

It is our sincere hope that your etforte 
in issuing the stamp will be successful, 

Sincerely, 
WALTER CHOPIWSKYS, 
President. 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or AMERICA, BRANCH IN WATER- 
vLIET, N.Y., 
November 4, 1963. 
Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Member of U.S. Congress, New House Office 


Congress 
Watervliet, N.Y., are writing to you in sup- 
port of your resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 174, calling for the issuance of a special 
Taras Shevchenko champion of liberty 
postage stamp by the U.S, Government in 
honor of the great Ukrainian poet and free- 
dom fighter on the 150th anniversary of his 
birth. 

To us, Taras Shevchenko was not only a 


fighter for freedom for all nations and races. 
Taras Shevchenko is considered Ukraine's 
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George Washington, because of his many 
achievements for national freedom, of his 
people. The Soviet Government knowing 
how deeply Shevchenko is honored and loved 
by the Ukrainian people, has been trying to 
change his poetry, 50 as to suit its political 
benefit and make him suit their purpose. 
We fully appreciate your support and wis- 
dom in proposing such a postage stamp in 
the champion of liberty series being is- 
sued by the Government, Our organization 
thanks you for sds support. 
JoHN ROMONOSTIAN, 
President. 
W. WASYLEKIVY, 
Secretary. 


Kennedy Administration’s ` Deliberate 
Sabotage of Kerr-Mills Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore my Committee on Ways and Means, 
this morning, Senator Kart E. MUNDT, 
Republican, of South Dakota, laid bare 
for every citizen of the United States to 
see, not only the sabotage being perpe- 
trated on the Kerr-Mills program by 
some in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, but also the viola- 
tions of the law. I am pleased to include 
his testimony, which should be read by 
every American: 

KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION'S eee SaB- 
OTAGE OF KERR-MILLS 

(Statement of Senator 2 E. MUNDT, Re- 
publican, of South Dakota, to be presented to 
House Ways and Means Committee, Tuesday. 
November 19, as part of hearings by com- 
mittee on medical care for the aged.) 

My primary purpose in testifying today is 
to call to the attention of the Ways er 
Means Committee barriers and obstacles 
which have been placed in the path of im- 
plementing the Kerr-Mills Public 
Law 86-778, in my State of South Dakota 
and in other areas as well. I think your con- 
templation of this situation is vital because 
of the testimony that will likely be present- 
ed during these hearings that Kerr-Mills has 
not met the problem of providing medical 
assistance to the older citizens of this coun- 
try who have need for such assistance. I 
am convinced that when full implementa- 
tion of Kerr-Mills ts completed and each of 
the several States has had the experience of 
several years of administering and improving 
their programs with the full and 
assistance of the t of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, which agency is 
charged with the execution of the act, then 
and only then can the final determination of 
success or failure be applied. Any such 
judgment before that time, is highly 
premature. 

South Dakota's Legislature began study- 
ing the possibility of implementing the Fed- 
eral law in its 1961 session only a few months 
after the enactment of the Federal act. The 
legislature initiated a study through its 
legislative research council to determine 
the need and scope for the program in the 


par- 
ticularly valid because of experiences in other 
predominately rural States which initiated 
extensive programs only to face difficulty 
later in working out scope and financial 
support. 
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I was pleased to cooperate with the South 
Dakota Legislature in 1963 when they decided 
to adopt their rather unique approach in 
solving the problem of providing medical 
assistance to our elder citizens. The im- 
plementing legislation provided for a “pilot” 
program to determine within a short time, 
the number of needy persons, the extent of 
their need, and a more accurate determina- 
tion of the cost of the full program. The 
State department of public welfare was em- 
powered to enter into a contract for the pur- 
chase of prepaid health coverage for eligible 
individuals. The law includes a provision 
that their insurance carrier must operate 
without profit or loss. The prepayment as- 
pect of the plan and the pilot program will 
curtail high administrative costs of this 
medical assistance plan. The State legisla- 
ture acted on the belief that it is conform- 
ing with the Kerr-Mills Act, Public Law 87- 
778 as amended by section 122 of Public Law 
87-543. 

The high regard I have for the Kerr-Mills 
approach in solying the problem brings me 
to the recent report of the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Elderly to the Senate Special 
Comimttee on Aging, Frankly, gentlemen, 
I am distributed at what I consider the er- 
roneous conclusions drawn by the majority 
in that report. For Just a few minutes, I 
should like to dwell on several points in that 
report. 

The Senate Special Committee report ac- 
knowledges and admits that the Department 
of HEW should attempt to help in the suc- 
cessful implementation of Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram at the State level. In fact, on page 17, 
section 3, it is stated, The Department 
clearly has responsibility to assist the States 
in implementing the enabling legislation.” 
It goes on to state, “All evidence available 
indicates that the Department has accepted 
and fulfilled that responsibility to the ex- 
tent possible. 

Gentlemen, it is my contention that this 
last statement is inaccurate. It is my in- 
tention to point out that while the Congress 
clearly obligated the Department of HEW in 
administering this public law, to provide 
constructive assistance to the States, the 
exact opposite was attempted in many in- 
stances by various members of Department 
staff. 

The Senate Committee report accuses the 
States of “distortion of Congressional in- 


tent in some of the MAA programs which 


have been implemented. I say the Depart- 
ment is guilty of failing to carry out Con- 
gressional intent by a program of deliberate 
sabotage of an act passed by this Congress 
and signed by the President. 

First, instead of disseminating helpful 
and constructive information to the public 
about this law, staff members of the De- 
partment have, on many occasions, made 
public statements and written articles in 
which the Kerr-Mills law was maligned, 
ridiculed, and described in half-truths and 
false generalities. 

For instance, Donald Kent, Ph. D., of the 
Department staff made the following state- 
ments in a meeting in Springfield, Il., on 
April 7, 1962. “Kerr-Mills is just the same 
old relief program. Relief is too ex- 
pensive. * * * I believe we are facing the 
same tired old proposition that some people 
are more important than others and that we 
shouldn't worry too much about the less 
important ones.” 

On April 17, 1962, Mr. Ivan Nestingen, 
Under Secretary of the Department, told the 
Nashville, Tenn., Sertoma Club that the 
Kerr-Mills program was not working; it 
could not do the job, but could only sup- 
plement the King bill. He said “90 percent 
of the funds being spent are being spent in 
the three States with smallest population.” 

In Madison, Wis., on March 31, 1962, Mr. 
Wilbur Cohen stated at a meeting of the 
Wisconsin Committee on Health Insurance 
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for the Through Social Security: 
“There is a great deal more to fear from the 
Kerr-Mills bill because by definition it is 
socialized medicine with a vengeance.” 

Mr. Phillip H. DesMarals, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of HEW, addressed a group in 
Hartford, Conn., on March 26, 1962, and 
passed out literature which stated, “Kerr- 
Mills does not adequately take care of the 
near needy or eyen many of the very needy.” 

“Means test medicine in many cases does 
not let you choose your own hospital and 
doctor.” 2 

“Means test medicine can mean danger 
to health and safety.” 

Mr. DesMarais niso spoke to at least one 
other group on the same subject. That was 
in Chapel Hill, N.C., on April 13, 1962. 

On March 19, in Houston, Tex. Mr. 
Nicholas Zumas, Assistant Under Secretary, 
held a similar meeting. 

In my own State, in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
a workshop conference was held on April 6, 
1962, at which Mr. Dean Coston, Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary was the 
featured speaker. The important feature of 
this meeting, which drew only about 30 peo- 
ple, was that it was open only to persons who 
opposed Kerr-Mills and supported King- 
Anderson. Although Mr. Coston was appear- 
ing at taxpayers’ expense, the chairman of 
the conference stated in a letter dated April 
2, 1962, that no organization could send a 
representative unless the organization sup- 
ported King-Anderson, 

And on April 25, 1963, Mr. Ivan Nestingen 
spent approximately 6 or 8 minutes of a 20- 
to 25-minute talk before the Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Rotary Club deriding Kerr-Milis using 
such phrages as ‘administrative monstrosity” 
“optical illusions,” “not a program which a 
great Nation like ours can be proud of." 

Gentlemen, in these stated instances, we 
have public servants, paid with public funds, 
traveling at public expense, going about the 
country trying to destroy public confidence 
in a law enacted by this committee and the 
Congress. Not only do I question the legality 
of such use of Government funds, but I be- 
lieve they have deliberately distorted the in- 
tent of this committee and this Congress. 

Now, let me turn to more specific attempts 
by HEW personnel to sabotage Kerr-Mills. 
This is at the State legislative level and one 
instance occurred in my neighboring State of 
Iowa. 

Iowa has had enabling legislation for 
MAA since 1961, but at the time the bill 
passed, no funds were appropriated. In 1963, 
a new bill was introduced in the legislature 
providing that those eligible for OAA benefits 
would not be eligible for MAA. Before this 
bill could be acted upon, HEW wired the Gov- 
ernor's office saying the provision to exclude 
OAA recipients “is not acceptable.” 
Gentlemen, I call your attention again to 
the section of the Senate special committee 
report which accuses the States of distortion 
of congressional intent” by transferring OAA 
recipients to MAA, How can the majority re- 
port of the Senate committee condemn this 
practice and HEW at the same time uphold it 
by refusing to accept an MAA program which 
seeks to prevent the action? In fact, HEW in 
a later telegram to the Iowa Legislature again 
stated that approval could not be given to a 
program which denied assistance to persons 
because they had received OAA benefits. 

The story of HEW's contradictory state- 
ments to Iowa is a long one and many other 
examples such as the ones just mentioned 
can be documented for this committee if it 
wishes. Suffice It to say that HEW has not 
carried out its responsibility of assisting in 
the implementation of Kerr-Mills in Iowa. 

This brings me to a similar set of circum- 
stances in my own States. 

The story of HEW delay in South Dakota's 
case ls most distressing. The plan submitted 
by the South Dakota Department of Public 
Welfare provided that the State would pur- 
chase insurance contracts for persons over 
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age 65 who were eligible under the standards 
established by State law. The purpose of the 
insurance approach is to provide for eligible 
recipients a program most similar to what 
person with greater income would secure for 
themselves. Public Law 86-778 provides for 
the insurance mechanism but it becomes ob- 
vious that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has been most reluctant to 
see it used. 

Chronologically, the South Dakota story 
goes like this: 

During both the 1961 and the 1963 legis- 
lative sessions, Mr. Alfred Poe, Kansas City 
regional office, HEW, met with State welfare 
department officials, legislators, and repre- 
sentatives of the vendors of health services. 
He was appraised of every draft of the bill, 
its amendments, and its final wording. On 
February 11, he sat in on a joint meeting of 
the State senate and house committees on 
health and welfare, the welfare commission, 
and the Governor, and made statements to 
the effect. that. major changes would have to 
be made in the program before Federal ap- 
proval would be forthcoming. Under ques- 
tioning by Governor Gubbrud, he admitted 
that there was actually nothing in the South 
Dakota law that would cause it to be turned 
down but there were questionable areas that 
would require elaboration. 

The bill was signed into law March 11, 
1963, and a plan submitted by the State wel- 
fare department to the regional HEW office 
on June 10. According to a statement made 
by the State director of public welfare at a 
welfare commission meeting in Yankton, 8. 
Dak., on August 29, the plan was mailed 
from Kansas City to Washington on June 
17. On June 28, a representative of the 
South Dakota State Medical Association was 
told at a meeting of HEW personnel that the 
plan had not as yet been seen in Washing- 
ton. 

In August, a letter was transmitted from 
the Washington office of HEW to Kansas 
City, indicating that the questions posed by 
Mr, Poe in his letter of transmittal of the 
plan to Washington should be answered be- 
fore the plan was approved. The questions 
put to the South Dakota department were 
basically the same points already discussed 
on the previous occasion. After the ques- 
tions were answered by the State department 
of public welfare in early September, no 
further word of plan approval or disapproval 
was evidenced by HEW. 

On October 18, a representative of the 
South Dakota State Medical Association and 
the State director of public welfare met 
with HEW officials in Washington at which 
time they were told that one more statement 
was needed from the South Dakota Attorney 
General before approval could be given. This 
information was secured and relayed to 
proper personnel in the Bureau of Family 
Affairs, HEW on October 24, at which time 
the medical association representative was 
toid that the plan would go to the Commis- 
sioner for decision without delay. It seemed 
that this timetable would be followed when 
information was given to Congressman Ben 
Reifel on October 25 that the plan would 
receive a decision “this week.“ : On Novem- 
ber 6, Mr. Reifel's office was told that the 
material was in the hands of general counsel 
and would go to the Commissioner soon for 
a decision, To date, no decision has been 
made. ; 

To the elderly in South Dakota who may 
haye need of such a program, the Depart- 
ment of HEW has withheld care for a period 
of 6 months which, in fact, will mean a long- 
er delay because of the time involved in set- 
ting up the mechanics of the program after 
approval. 

Can any other conclusion be reached than 
that the Department has been deliberately 


Associated Press Dispatch, Feb, 12, 1963. 
3 Associated Press story dated Oct, 29, 1963. 
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delaying approval because the program might 
well prove a workable design for the rest of 
the Nation to emulate thereby weakening 
the argument for HR. 3920? 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


I would also like to refer to a portion of 
the report of the subcommittee that charges 
excessive administrative costs in the opera- 
tion of some of the Kerr-Mills programs. 

The point may be well taken that govern- 
ment administrative costs are high. This 
does not exclude Federal Government ad- 
ministrative costs as contemplated in the 
social security approach. This is precisely 
the reason that the South Dakota Legislature 
wanted the claims paying function, the sta- 
tistical function, and Maison with the ven- 
dors of care maintained by nongovernmental 
agencies trained and equipped to do such 
administration. The State welfare depart- 
ment's contract with Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield obtains the services of two organiza- 
tions which have combined administrative 
costs in acting as fiscal agents for South 
Dakota's old-age assistance program of less 
than 3 percent. 

It is my understanding that Kansas Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield offered to administer 
that State’s OAA and MAA programs at one- 
half of 1 t. This is a illus- 
tration of the need to give the South Dakota 
plan an opportunity to prove itself. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been said before this committee and 
in countless other places that Kerr-Mills is 
not a perfect program for providing the Na- 
tion's elderly with health care. I have at- 
tempted to show why. It is the victim of 
a planned of interference on the 
part of the Department of HEW, King- 
Anderson supporters in the Congress, and 
welfare workers and officials at the State and 
county level. These people, many in places 
of immense power, have used every means 
at their disposal to discredit Kerr-Mills in 
the eyes of the public, to confuse State leg- 
islatures in their attempts to enact proper 
programs, and to demean potential recipients 
of MAA benefits with meaningless redtape 
used under the guise of the means test. How 
could any program work perfectly with this 
kind of hamstringing at every turn? 

Given a reasonable chanoe Kerr-Mills can 
and will develop into a mechanism which 
will answer the health care problem for every 
needy aged person in this country. But time 
must be allowed. Since the act was passed 
in 1960, only 3 years ago, 28 States and 3 
other jurisdictions have implemented the 
act and have it in operation. Ten other 
States have enacted laws which will become 
effective shortly or which are awaiting ap- 
Proval of the t of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Of the 12 States which 
have not passed cooperating legislation, 5 
will meet in regular session early next year 
with the opportunity of acting. In the 
State of Texas, the electorate voted on the 
Sth of this month to remove constitutional 
barriers so the legislature can act in its next 
session to implement Kerr-Mills in that 
State. As a matter of record, only 3 of the 
50 States have done nothing at all. This is 
a highly enviable record when it Is realized 
that since 1960 Congress has always had leg- 
islation pending which would establish the 
social security oriented program and the pos- 
sibility has thus existed that any State med- 
ical assistance program with its committed 
State funds might quickly be superseded. 

I urge the committee to consider this 
Problem carefully before enacting a com- 
Pulsory program of compulsory health in- 
Surance attached to the social security pro- 
gram. “Medicare” is a gross misnomer for 
this aj h because it provides no medical 
Care at all. It is simply a very inadequate 
and partial program of hospital insurance 
and certain other limited services and does 
not give the aged or the needy the kind of 
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care that they require. The Kerr-Mills Act, 
on the other hand, recognizes that after re- 
tirement one may have a variety of ailments 
and so it provides for doctors and surgeons 
and hospitalization and nursing and drugs 

and dental benefits. 
The reason Kerr-Mills can giye a more ade- 
uni- 


program, being compulsory, requires that it 
be available to everybody so it is available 
to the wealthy as well as to those who don't 
need it at all instead of limiting to those 
people who require assistance at the time of 
an ailment in old age. 

Another reason the compulsory medicare 
concept is wrong is that it does nothing 
whatsoever to protect the young family dur- 
ing its working years. It requires them to 
pay a tax sometimes as long as 45 years on 
the gamble that maybe after age 65 they 
will need some health benefits and on the 
improbable hope that nothing will happen 
to the family until that time. 

In addition, past history assures us that 
social security taxes will continue to rise 
sharply. No one can foretell with any degree 
of accuracy the upper limits of that in- 


crease. 

Originally, the social security tax was set 
at 1 percent each on the employer and the 
employee on the first $3,000 of annual wages. 
Now it is 35g percent each on income up to 
$4,800. The tax on the self-employed has 
risen during the same period from 2% per- 
cent of the first $3,600 of income to 5.4 per- 
cent on the first $4,800. For many taxpayers, 
the social security tax already takes a big- 
ger bite out of income than the Federal in- 
come tax. Even without the enactment of 
medicare, the tax rate must be increased to 
provide for an actuarially sound trust ac- 
count. By 1968, the employee-employer to- 
tal tax will be 9.25 percent. Estimates based 
on actual claim experience of insurance com- 
panies indicate that within 6 years the esti- 
mated cost of the program will require a 
joint tax on a $5,000 income of 11 percent. 
This estimate is based on present benefits 
provided by the pending legislation. Once 
enacted there is little question that pres- 
sures would be engendered to expand the 
scope of the program, increase the benefits, 
provide for longer periods of time, and to 
lower the age limit. All this would, of course, 
substantially increase the wage tax and the 
employers tax for all American workers. 

There is another feature of the compulsory 
Wage tax and the corresponding tax upon 
employers for the limited health services 
proposed by the King-Anderson bill which 
I strongly dislike. That is the fact that this 
would be a system of regressive taxation 
for health purposes entirely violating the 
concepts of progressive taxation which 
have so long served us so well in the 
field of income taxes. In short, the health 
tax would entirely ignore and violate the 
ability-to-pay concept of taxation. It would 
in fact tax the very poor and the very rich 
at precisely the same tax rates on that first 
important segment of their annual income 
which serves as the tax base. For some 
Americans, for example, their entire income 
would be subject to this new tax grab while 
for the wealthy and the well-to-do by far 
the larger percentage of their income would 
be exempt from any health tax assessments 
or payments. In many ways this proposed 
Federal health tax is far more unjust to 
those with marginal incomes than would 
be a Federal sales tax which some are now 
proposing in lieu of Federal income taxes. 

Another important consideration which 
seems to me to argue against the compul- 
sory social security approach is that in 
establishing such a program we are taking 
an irreversible step. I say “irreversible” be- 
cause we will be requiring people to pay taxes 
to a program from which they cannot bene- 
fit until age 65 so, once started, it would be 
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exceedingly difficult to discontinue. To take 
such a step at this stage strikes me as very 
unwise. We are venturing into an entirely 
new area so far as the Government is con- 
cerned. We cannot predict with accuracy 
at this point what problems and difficulties 
will be encountered. This being the case it 
seems to me that any program established 
should be highly flexible so that it can be 
easily modified to meet unexpected problems 
which are bound to arise. From this stand- 
point the pending proposal would be most 
unsatisfactory, 


I urge the committee to ponder well this 
extremely important and far-reaching and 
irreversible decision and I strongly urge 
sufficient time for the Kerr-Mills Act to be 
tested in the laboratory of life so that its 
true worth can be examined and evaluated. 
Until that is done, I strongly urge this com- 
mittee and the Congress not to take the 
irreversible step of approving the King- 
Anderson bill. 


Sorry White Journalism: The Megilla 
Over Ernest Petinaud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i or 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

Sorry WHITE JOURNALISM : THE MEGILLA OVER 
ERNEST PETINAUD 


(By Chuck Stone) 


You read about Ernest Petinaud this week. 

He's the headwaiter in the dining room of 
the US. House of Representatives. 

Headwaiters unless they become endowed 
with the title, “maitre d'hotel,” rarely attain 
international notoriety. 

Ernest Petinaud was journalistically 
bathed in global fame this week for a skimpy 
three reasons: 

1. He is an American Negro. 

2. He accompanied U.S. Congressmen at- 
tending the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion's meeting of parliamentarians in Lon- 
don as a messenger. 

3. Some white reporters from America with 
a bellyful of bigotry resented his presence 
there as a Negro and decided to make a me- 
gilla (Jewish term for “big deal”) out of it. 

Don't kid yourself. The only reason that 
Ernest Petinaud’s inclusion as part of the 
U.S. delegation was reported was because he 
was a Negro. Nothing else. 

Had he been white, who would have known 
he was not a Congressman or a staff member? 

Representative Wayne L. Hays, Democrat, 
of Ohio, head of the 10-man delegation to 
the meeting, was charitable in his reaction 
to the news report about Mr. Petinaud's 
trip with the U.S. delegation. “I hope all 
this publicity is not a racial thing.” 

Congressman Hays, that’s precisely what 
it was. 

The New York Times had a field day 
splashing the story across its front page 2 
days in a row, the second day, using a two- 
column headline, 

Imagine a two-column head on the front 
page of the New York Times over a story that 
a headwaiter is attending a NATO conference 
with Congressmen. 

Yet the New York Times placed Paul 
Zuber’s announcement that he was going to 
file in the New Hampshire presidential pri- 
mary on page 35 with a single-column head 
and a story of 2 inches. 
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What the New York Times should do Is 
change its motto from “All the News That's 
Fit To Print” to “All the News That Our 
Editors With Their Racial Biases Believe Is 
Fit To Print.” 

There were any number of justifications for 
Ernest Petinaud being included in that trip: 

1. The work he did is done by somebody, 
so why not assign him to its performance? 

Foreigners are usually hired for these mes- 
senger and minor duties. Couldn't an Amer- 
ican be utilized for the work? 

3. The amount of money Ernest Petinaud’s 
trip costs the U.S. taxpayer is virtually neg- 
ligible. His expenses while in London were 
pald with counterpart funds which do not 
come out of U.S. funds, but English pounds. 

4. The gross national product for the 
United States is $533,900 million, Mr. Petin- 
aud’s journey didn’t damage it. 

5. Ernest Petinaud is one of the finest, 
sweetest guys you'll ever meet. If anybody 
in Washington, D.C., deserved that trip, it 
washe. Because of the kind of human being 
he is—considerate, hard-working, genital, 
knowledgeable, and dedicated—it was about 
time somebody in the House of Representa- 
tives expressed their appreciation for the 
service he renders “above and beyond the 
call of duty” and brought these extra days 
of happiness Into his life. 

During my editorship of the Washington 
Afro-American, I frequently lunched on “The 
Hill” with Congressmen and Senators. One 
of the reasons I preferred to eat in the 
House dining room rather than the Senate 
dining room was Ernest Petinaud. 

We got to know each other fairly well and 
whenever I visited the House dining room, 
he would make a point of discussing a par- 
ticular editorial or story or column in the 
Washington Afro. Unlike many of our phony 
middle-class Negroes who don't want “Mr. 
Charlie" to know they're reading a Negro 
newspaper, Ernest Petinaud not only read 
the Afro, but told Congressmen and his 
friends he did. If he happened to know a 
Congressman read the Afro, he would com- 
ment to him about it, then proudly relay the 
information to me. 

Always dignified, yet always accommodat- 
ing, Ernest Petinaud handled an inordinarily 
thorny job with charm and grace. Imagine 
having to cater 5 days a week to the whims 
and idiosyncrasies of 438 Congressmen (Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana included), their families and their 
guests. 

Despite the frightening possibility of 1,000 
snafus, Ernest Petinaud runs that dining 
room like a combination PT-boat skipper and 
ovefastidious mother hen, 

This fact was recognized by all Congress- 
men and for once the Congress of the United 
States laid open its heart and tenderly said: 
“We love you, Ernie. Have a trip on Amer- 
ica,” 

Who disapproved? Some bar-stool-warm- 
ing reporter who could find no news angle 
in a dull, prosaic conference of parliamen- 
tarians, so why not lynch a Negro in his news 
story? : = 

This is the same kind of wretched slob in 
our profession who will never achieve the 
poetry of craftsmanship, knows it and spends 
his entire career ferreting out the trivia of 
human existence, while desperately praying 
that some pervert will nominate his reporto- 
rial garbage for a Pulitizer Prize. 

He is a member of the white press’ ‘medi- 
ocrity, quick to criticize the Negro press for 
its biased approach to the news. 

Biased? Man, we've got biases we haven't 
even used yet. But we admit it proudly be- 
cause we're proud to be Negroes. 

However, some white reporters won't ad- 
mit they're bigots or that the reason they 
file a diarrhea of stories on the Ernest Petin- 
auds and the Adam Clayton Powells is be- 
cause they hate Negroes more than the pu- 
tative immorality in public life. 
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Until the great hallelujah day when all 
white reporters will be able to write about 
Negroes without indicting us, when we are 
no longer nailed to a cross for the identical 
transgressions. their white brothers have 
had a monopoly on for hundreds of years— 
until that day comes, American democracy 
and its free press will forever be blackened 
by these malicious hypocrites whose jour- 
nalstic talents will never rise above whale 
carcasses, 

And they're at the bottom of the ocean. 


The Springfield Republican, One of Few 
Newspapers in Nation To Recognize the 
Beauty, Simplicity, and Sincerity of 
President Lincoln's Gettysburg Address 
109 Years Ago Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; November 19, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 100 years 
ago today, November 19, 1863, about 
15,000 persons gathered for the dedica- 
tion of the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and heard President Abraham 
Lincoln deliver a short address, of 269 
words, that was to become a part of the 
American heritage and have an impact 
on mankind for generations to come, 

I think it noteworthy on this centen- 
nial of Lincoln's Gettysburg address to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
that one of the few newspapers in the 
country to recognize the significance of 
President Lincoln’s remarks was the 
Springfield Republican, which is still 
published as a Sunday newspaper in my 
home city of Springfield, Mass. 

In 1863, the Springfield Republican, 
published by Samuel Bowles, was prob- 
ably one of the most respected journals 
printed in the United States, and it has 
maintained its high reputation to this 
day. The Springfield Sunday Republi- 
can lead editorial is still as informative 
and perceptive today as it was 100 years 
ago when it caught the significance of 
President Lincoln's message, while other 
newspapers were criticizing the address. 

Mr. Speaker, the Springfield Sunday 
Republican ef November 17 reviewed its 
editorial opinions on the Lincoln Gettys- 
burg address of a century ago, and I 
ask’ permission to have these stories 
printed with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, together with a 
story on the historic occasion by Hugh 
A. Mulligan of the Associated Press: 
Lixcotn Srrren Mertr Is SEEN aT ONCE 

Here—Apperss AT GETTYSBURG, Pa., IM- 

MEDIATELY PRAISED BY THE REPUBLICAN 

In a welter of generally adverse reaction— 
or no reaction at all—the Springfield Re- 
publican was one of few newspapers in the 
country to recognize the beauty, simplicity, 
and sincerity of President Abraham Lincoln's 
“remarks” at the consecration of the national 
cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa., 100 years ago 
Tuesday. 

TEXTS CARRIED 

The Republican carried the full Associated 

Press wire report of the dedication ceremony, 
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giving three columns of space to the address 
by Massachusetts Statesman and former Sen- 
ator Edward Everett. 

The description of the ceremony and the 
texts of Everett's and Lincoln's speeches were 
carried in the Republican’s edition of Friday, 
November 20, the morning after the event. 
It described Everett's 2-hour speech as “one 
of the most elaborate and eloquent produc- 
tions.” 

Next day, in its Saturday double sheet and 
weekend news review, the Republican made 
the considered analysis of Lincoln’s address. 
Tt was an appraisal that became famous 
throughout the journalistic world: 

“Surpassingly fine as Mr. Everett's oration 
was in the Gettysburg consecration, the 
rhetorical honors of the occasion were won 
by President Lincoln,” the Republican's 
summation stated. 

“His speech is a perfect gem; deep in feel- 
ing, compact in thought and expression, and 
tasteful and elegant in every word and 
comma, Then it had the merit of unex- 
pectedness in its verbal perfection and 
beauty. 

“We had grown so accustomed to homely 
and imperfect phrase in his (the President's) 
productions that we had come to. think it 
was the law of his utterance. But this shows 
that he can talk handsomely as well as act 
sensibly,” the report continued. 

The Republican advised its readers “Turn 
back and read it over—it will repay study as 
a model speech. Strong feelings and a large 
brain were its parents; a little painstaking 
its accoucheur." 

There are some small variations in the text 
of Lincoln's address as reported by the As- 
sociated Press and other sources and the 
commonly accepted version today. Lincoin 
himself made some changes as he delivered 
the speech and in copies that he made later 
at the request of friends. 

AP Reporter Joseph L. Gilbert, taking down 
the first half of the speech as Lincoln gave 
it, but borrowing the President’s copy to 
complete his notes on the last half, reported 
that Lincoln said: “Our fathers fought and 
brought forth a new nation,” while the ac- 
cepted version makes it “fathers brought 
forth." 

FACT DISPUTED 


Gilbert also inserted notations of ap- 
plause“ at four places during the speech and 
noted “long continuous applause with cheers 
for the President and the Governors of the 
loyal States“ followed the conclusions of the 
address. 

Other contemporary sources recorded that 
silence greeted the completion of the address. 
The fact is still disputed by historians. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN CALLED LIN- 
COLN’S ADDRESS “A PERFECT GEM” 

Press reaction to Lincoln's Gettysburg Ad- 
dress was mixed. For the most part, anti- 
administration papers attacked the speech 
and administration papers praised it. 

The Springfield Republican, one of the few 
politically independent newspapers in the 
country during that time, called the speech 
“a perfect gem. Deep in feeling, compact 
in thought and expression, and tasteful in 
every word and comma * * It has the merit 
of unexpectedness In Its verbal perfection 
and beauty.“ 

Because of its political Independence, the 
Republican’s comment on Lincoln's address 
was considered then to be objective, un- 
cluttered with considerations of party or 
personalities. 

Other papers also commented on the 
speech. Here is a sampling: 

“The cheek of every American must tingle 
with shame as he reads the silly, flat and 
dishwater utterances of the man who has 
to be pointed out to intelligent foreigners 
as the President of the United States.“ — The 
Chicago Times. 
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“We pass over the silly remarks of the 
President. For the credit of the Nation we 
are willing that the veil of oblivion shall be 
dropped over them and they shall no more 
be repeated or thought of."—-The Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot & Union. 

“The dedicatory remarks of President Lin- 
coln will live among the annals of man.“ 
The Chicago Tribune. 

“The ceremony was rendered ludicrous by 
some of the sallies of that poor President 
Lincoln. Anything more dull and common- 
place it would not be easy to produce.“ 
The London Times, 

“Warm, earnest, unaffected, and touching. 
Thousands who would not read the long 
elaborate oration of Mr. Everett will read 
the President's few words, and not many will 
do it without a moistening of the eye and a 
swelling of the heart."—The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

“What could be more beautiful, 
touching, more inspiring than the few words 
of the President?”—The Providence Jour- 
nal 


more 


CENTENNIAL OF LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG ÅD- 
press—THE Worip Dm LONG REMEMBER: 
LINCOLN’Ss “Four SCORE AND SEVEN YEARS 
Aco” WoL Be Frye. Score Years OLD ON 
TUESDAY 

(By Hugh A. Mulligan) 

Grrrrsnund.—One hundred years ago this 
week, with vultures wheeling overhead and 
the skeletons of horses still scattered about 
the landscape, Abraham Lincoln mounted a 
wooden platform on the battlefield at Gettys- 
burg to deliver the most famous address in 
American history. 

The odd part about it was that no one 
Teally had intended for him to speak. 

The orator of the day, as eyery schoolboy 
knows, was Edward Everett, former Secretary 
of State, U.S. Senator, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and president of Harvard, whose 
nationwide lecture tour had helped save 
Mount Vernon as a national shrine. Such 
was Everett's fame as an orator that the 
dedication date of the little 17-acre military 
cemetery at Gettysburg had been changed 
from October 23 to November 19 to accom- 
moda te his schedule. 

LINCOLN'S ACCEPTANCE 


Lincoln got into the act by accepting the 
same printed invitation that had been mailed 
to hundreds of others. Frankly surprised 
and a trifle embarrassed at his acceptance, 
the board of commissioners representing the 
17 Union States which had joined to pur- 
chase the cemetery land quickly followed 
up with a more personal invitation In which 
they called on the President to make “a few 
appropriate remarks” after the Everett 
speech. 


Clark E. Carr, of Galesburg, the Dlinols 
member of the board, recalled later the de- 
cision to ask the President to say a few 
words came definitely “as an afterthought.” 

Contrary to persistent legend, most his- 
torians doubt that Lincoln jotted his speech 
Gown on the back of an envelope aboard the 
train to Gettysburg. He probably began on 
it at the White House on Tuesday morning, 
November 17, 2 days before it was to be 
delivered, writing at least the first page of 
it on Executive Mansion stationery. 

Concentration must have been difficult, 
but the President had a-great deal on his 
mind. The wur in the west was going badly. 
A budget message was impending before Con- 
gress, and he had put it aside to sort out his 
Gettysburg thoughts. His political fortunes 
Were then at such a low ebb that one of his 
Own Cabinet members, Secretary of the 
Treasury Salmon Chase, was making noises 
like a presidential candidate. 5 


hearing 
Seward would accompany Lincoln to 
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Gettysburg, he sneered, “The dead going to 
eulogize the dead.” 
: TAD LAY ILL 

On top of all that, his best pal in the 
world, 10-year-old Tad Lincoln, lay sick of 
the fever in an upstairs bedroom. Mrs. Lin- 
coln was beside herself with worry. Less 
than 2 years earlier, Little Willie Lincoln 
had died in the same bedroom after a brief 
illness. 

The President, however, was in good spirits 
when Gen. James B. Fry called for him on 
Wednesday in an open carriage and urged 
him to hurry if they were to catch the spe- 
cial train leaving at noon for Gettysburg 
from the Baltimore & Ohio station. He re- 
sponded with an anecdote about a fellow 
being josteled by crowds while en route to 
the gallows. “Boys,” the fellow cried out, 
“you need not be in such a hurry to get 
ahead. There will not be any fun until I 
get there.” 

It was raining heavily as the President 
boarded the special four-car train, the last 
ear of which was a director's car, fitted out 
as a drawing room. Besides Seward, he was 
accompanied by Secretary of the Interior 
John P. Usher, Postmaster General Montgom- 
ery Blair, his two secretaries, John 
Nicolay and John Hay, the Italian and 
French ministers, and a number of Con- 
gressmen, Army officers and newspaper re- 


rs, 

As the train pulled out, a little girl passed 
up some flowers to the President. He leaned 
out the window to kiss her, saying, “You are 
a little rosebud yourself.” 

Further along the line an elderly man who 
had lost a son on Little Round Top at Gettys- 
burg came aboard to shake hands. Moved 


by the incident, Lincoln sighed, “When I. 


think of the sacrifices of life yet to be offered 
and the hearts and homes yet to be made 
desolate before this dreadful war is over, my 
heart is like lead within me and I feel at 


Gettysburg & Hanover Railroad, and Lincoln 
was called to the rear platform to greet a 
small crowd gathered at the station. “Well,” 
he smiled, “you have seen me, and according 
to the general experience you have seen less 
than you expected to see.” The crowd 
cheered. 

The rain had by the time the train 
pulled into the little brick station at Gettys- 
burg shortly before 6, and a big harvest moon 
was climbing into the frosty Pennsylvania 
night. A large enthusiastic crowd accom- 
panied the President as he walked two blocks 
up the hill to the house of Attorney David 
Wins, chairman of the cemetery board of 
commissioners. The Wills house, a sturdy 
yellow brick affair, still stands overlooking 
the public square. It and the little railroad 
station are Gettysburg’s main surviving re- 
minders of the Lincoln visit. 

After dining with Everett, Gov. Andrew 
Curtin, of Pennsylvania, and other digni- 
taries in the Wills home, the President was 
serenaded by the 5th New York Artillery 
Band, but he declined to address the crowd 
in the square, 

“In my position,” he begged off, “it is some- 
what important that I should not say foolish 

* 


“Not if you can help it,” cried an imperti- 
nent voice, 

To which Lincoln good naturedly retorted: 
“It very often happens that the only way 
to help it is to say nothing at all. Believing 
this is my present condition this evening, I 
beg you to excuse me from addressing you 
further.” 

At 9 o'clock, Lincoln received a telegram 
from Secretary of War Edwin Stanton report- 
ing that his son had improved slightly. 
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With his Negro servant, William Johnston, 
he retired to his bedroom on the second floor 
to finish the first draft of his speech on a 
piece of foolscap borrowed from Wills, An 
hour later, he gather his papers together and 
went next door to show the speech to Seward, 
who was staying at the home of Robert 
Harper, editor of the local paper. 

After breakfast next morning, Lincoln re- 
wrote the speech again while waiting for the 
procession to start toward the battlefield. 
Gettysburg, a town of 2,100 had swelled to 
more than 15,000, with more visitors ar- 
riving hourly by foot and carriage and by 
special trains from Washington, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 

Souvenir hunters roamed over Little Round 
Top and Culp’s Hill, the Devil's Den and 
Cemetery Ridge, hunting for bullets, but- 
tons, shell fragments, canteens, muddy knap- 
sacks and other mementos of the bloody 
battle of 4 months ago. 

Only 1,118 of the more than 3,000 Union 
dead have been reburied beneath the low 
wooden crosses in the new cemetery, and it 
would be 7 years before the Confederate 
dead were removed to cemeteries in Rich- 
mond, Charleston, and Savannah, 

Amid the skeletons of horses and the scat- 
tered equipment, coffins protruded here and 
there where the rain had washed away the 
thin cover of earth hastily tossed on the 


sickness that fall on the condition of the 
battlefield. 

More than an hour late in getting started, 
the procession finally moved up Baltimore 


a Prince Albert coat, white gauntiets and a 
tall stovepipe hat that still bore a black 
crepe for Willie’s death, sat astride a beauti- 
ful chestnut horse, “the largest in the Cum- 
berland Valley.” Even so, he seemed to dwarf 
the animal, with his long legs almost touch- 
ing the ground. The march to the cemetery 
took only 15 minutes, but there was another 
hour-long delay because Everett was off tour- 
ing the battlefield with Prof. Michael Jacobs 
of Gettysburg College. 

During the long wait, Lincoln was handed 
up another telegram from Stanton contain- 
ing some good news. Burnside was safe 
though still threatened at Knoxville, Grant 
had started a big battle at Chattanooga and, 
best news of all, “Mrs. Lincoln reports your 
sons health is a great deal—better and he 
will be out today.” 

The ceremonies finally got underway at 
high noon with the Birgfield Band of Phil- 
adelphia playing a dirge and Rev. Thomas 
Stockton, chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, intoning the opening prayer. As 
the Marine Band struck up “Old Hundred,” 
the President settled back in a battered set- 
tee on the platform, flanked by Seward on 
his left and Everett on his right. The wooden 
platform, erected where the Solders National 
Monument now stands, faced northwest 
across the site of the first day's battle and 
afforded a splendid view of Oak Ridge, the 
tower of the old dorm at Gettysburg Col- 
lege and, shimmering in the distant haze, 
the south mountain range. 

Benjamin French, officer in charge of pub- 
lic buildings in Washington, introduced 
Everett. For the next hour and 50 minutes, 
in deep organlike tones, the 70-year-old spell- 
binder reviewed funeral customs in ancient 
Athens, described the 3-day battle at Gettys- 
burg in detail, paid tribute to those who died 
there and vigorously assailed the States 
rights position. 

Once when Everett mistakenly said Lee for 
Meade, Lincoln corrected him audibly. At 
the conclusion of his address, Everett was 
wrapped in a blanket, Lincoln and Seward 
came forward to pump his hand and the 
crowd applauded enthusiastically. 
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Next, the Baltimore Glee Club sang an ode 
written for the occasion by French. During 
the rendition, Lincoln extracted a pair of 
steel bowed spectacles from a metallic case, 
produced his manuscript from an inside 
pocket and proceded to study it. The crowd 
fell silent and ceased its stirring as Ward H. 
Lamon, marshall of the District of Columbia, 
introduced the President. Some had been on 
their feet for more than 4 hours. 

“Four score and seven years ago,” Lincoln 
began in a squeaky, slightly falsetto voice 
that nevertheless carried well in the clear 
autumn air to the back of the crowd. 

Directly in front of him, Associated Press 
Reporter Joseph L. Gilbert scribbed furiously 
in shorthand. Alexander Gardner, Mathew 
Brady's man on the scene, crouched beneath 
the black cloth of his camera waiting for an 
emotional gesture that never came. In 4 
minutes, the speech was over and Gardner 
had missed his shot. Gilbert borrowed the 
President's manuscript to fill out his notes 
and telegraphed the complete text to his 
Philadelphia office. From thence, it was 
sped to newspapers across the country. 

According to Gilbert's account, the crowd 
' applauded at least five times during the 
speech and there was sustained applause at 
the end, but Lincoln was plainly dissatisfied 
with his performance. 

“Lamon, that speech won't scour,” he said 
to Ward Lamon. “It is a flat failure and 
the people are disappointed.” Scour was an 
old farm expression used to describe wet 
soil falling freely from the moldboard of 
a plow. 

The ceremonies concluded with the sing- 
ing of another dirge by a quartet, a bene- 
diction by Rev. H. L. Baugher, president of 
Gettysburg College, and an artillery gun 
salute. Back at the Wills house for lunch 
and a hand shaking reception line, the Pres- 
ident again expressed his dissatisfaction to 
Lamon: I tell you, Lamon, that speech feel 
on the audience like a wet blanket, I am 
distressed about it. I ought to have pre- 
pared it more.” 

PRESIDENT FELL ILL 


On the train back to Washington that 
night the President suddenly fell ill with 
what his doctor later diagnosed as varialoid, 
a mild form of small pox. Feverish and ex- 
hausted, he stretched out on a side seat of 
the drawing room car with a cold towel 
over his Had. 

Little did he realize, as the train rumbled 
through the dark Pennsylvania night and 
across the rolling Maryland countryside, that 
he had delivered one of the masterpieces of 
American literature, that in 270 simple words 
he had summed up the national purpose for 
all times, that schoolchildren for generations 
to come would memorize those immortal 
words, that they would be beaten in bronze 
and graven in granite, that people all over 
the world would find renewed courage and 
inspiration in them, and that history would 
prove him wrong. 

The world did note and long remember 
what he said at Gettysburg on that fine full 
day. 


Tribute to John Michael Carmody 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us lost a friend in the death of 
John Michael Carmody, November 10. 
Friends of Rural Electrification, family 
farmers, labor, in fact the entire Nation, 
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lost a dedicated servant. A servant who 
stood the test at a time when the need 
for his leadership was greatest—the 
dread thirties. 

As the second Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
John Carmody, more than any other 
individual, stimulated the organization 
of rural electric cooperatives which 
brought electricity to the farmers. Ag- 
gressive in his defense of co-ops he 
valiantly withstood the attacks of the 
private power companies. 

As President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
Coordinator of the Government’s major 
work relief agencies and a member of 
the National Relations Board, John 
Carmody also proved to be a true friend 
of labor from the beginning and con- 
tinued to be throughout his entire life. 

We who are concerned with the wel- 
fare of rural America feel deeply the 
void left by this man to whom we owe 
a great deal. A man whose fruits of 
labor we will continue to harvest for 
many, many years. 

Of John Carmody it can be said; he 
was a dedicated public servant, a dis- 
tinguished citizen devoted to the welfare 
of people—a truly great man. 


Our No-Progress Policy in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN.. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alliance for Progress has gotten so much 
publicity and has made such little prog- 
ress, Newsday, in its editorial of Novem- 
ber 13, makes some suggestions: 

CRISIS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Our foreign policy chickens are coming 
home to roost in Latin America. President 
Joao Goulart of near-bankrupt Brazil has 
virtually written off the Alliance for Prog- 
ress in a speech to delegates attending the 
second annual review meeting of that agency 
in São Paulo. He has demanded, in effect, 
that the United States supply unlimited aid 
without exercising any control over how it 
is used. Argentina, despite a plea from Un- 
der Secretary of State W. Averell Harriman, 
is preparing to expropriate $200 million of 
investments and $100 million in oil produced 
by American companies under contract with 
a prior government. Premier Cheddi B, Ja- 
gan of British Guiana, a Castro-Communist 
sympathizer, is seeking to stir up anti-Brit- 
ish sentiment within that colony. 

The dire plight of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress was foreshadowed in a report to its 
members issued in advance of Goulart’s 
speech. The aim was to bring about a 2.5- 
percent annual increase in Latin American 
per capita Income. Instead the 1962 figure 
ranged between six-tenths of 1 percent and a 
flat 1 percent, a drop from 1961 levels. Eco- 
nomic crises in Brazil and Argentina pulled 
down the income average. 

So the crisis does not impend; it is upon 
us. 

DOOMED FROM THE START 

The Alliance for Progress was conceived as 
an international political ploy, with the idea 
that the United States would feed a billion 
dollars a year for 10 years into the Latin 
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American economy. Actually the figure has 
been less, and even a billion a year would be 
a drop in the bucket. The concept there- 
fore was doomed from the start. 

What Latin America needs, and in her 
present nationalistic frame of mind cannot 
get, is an increasing rate of foreign invest- 
ments. But what corporation whose officers 
are in their right mind would go into any 
country where the odds are so patently in 
favor of eventual expropriation, either with- 
out compensation or with totally inadequate 
compensation? : 

Instead American emphasis has been on 
cash grants and loans that may never be 
repaid, and coupled with this a demand that 
these nations reform to fit the North Amer- 
ican pattern of democracy. The whole con- 
cept has been unrealistic from its inception, 
and the results are now apparent at São 
Paulo. Not later, but now, this country and 
the present administration must rethink the 
whole Latin America question and come 
up not only with sound policies but with 
able administrators and ambassadors who 
have the stature and the skill to sell the 
concept of sound governments that respect 
their International obligations. 


Latvian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, all na- 
tions subjected to alien regimes suffer 
under discriminations and a series of 
legal disabilities, and some suffer endless 
hardships and persecutions. Still others 
are deprived of all forms of freedom and 
are prisoners in their homeland. Such 
has been the lot of the people of Latvia 
for more than two decades. As a matter 
of fact, theirs has been an unenviable lot 
since they were brought under the ruth- 
less rule of Russian czars late in the 18th 
century, except during the two decades 
of interwar years. 

At the end of the First World War 
many nations in Europe attained their 
freedom and independence. The Lat- 
vians were one of these liberated peoples. 
After attaining their fredom and the 
establishment of the Latvian Republic 
they managed to live in peace and pros- 
perity and also in relative safety for a 
little more than two decades. But as the 
clouds of war began to thicken late in 
1930, they became apprehensive of their 
national safety. Soon their worst fears 
turned out to be true. Early in the war 
their freedom and independence became 
a casualty of the war. In mid-1940 
Latvia was overrun by the Red army, 
then the country was annexed to the 
Soviet Union, and the unhappy Latvians 
became subjects of the Kremlin. 

During the war there was a change in 
their status, though not for the better. 
For about 2 years they were subjected to 
Hitler's Nazi regime, and toward the end 
of the war, when the Red army returned 
once more, the Kremlin's agents again 
flooded the country. These ruthless 
Communists have been ruling over Lat- 
via since then. During all these years 
helpless Latvians are hoping and praying 
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for their delivery from Soviet tyranny. 
On the 45th anniversary of their inde- 
pendence day we all join them in their 
prayer and hope that soon they will be 
free in their homeland. 


Brief for Comparability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
was presented to me today by the Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors 
a brief for comparability in Federal sal- 
ary and correction of inequities in HR. 
8986. In view of the fact that the House 
may soon be considering this bill, I be- 
lieve my colleagues will find the brief of 
interest, and it follows: 

Barrer FOR COMPARABILITY IN FEDERAL SALARY 
AND CORRECTION OF INEQUITIES IN H.R. 8986 

Publig Law 87-793, approved October 11, 
1962 contained the declaration of policy that 
in the future the Federal salary structure 
shall be based on comparability. The Presi- 
dent's recommendations were embraced in 
H.R. 8716 and H.R. 8717 introduced this year 
by Congressman Upar and Congressman 
Bno rum, of Virginia. These bills were based 
on the latest available studies of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Later testimony by the 
Director, Bureau of Labor Statistics, disclosed 
salaries in industry had risen about 2.9 per- 
cent in the lower levels and up to 4.4 percent 
in the higher levels. 

H.R. 8986, reported favorably by the com- 
mittee added an additional percentage in- 
crease of approximately 3 percent to the lower 
levels. To offset this cost the higher levels 
Were reduced. Accordingly, the principle of 
comparability was destroyed. This bill pur- 
ports to reduce the timelag in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. However, it has been ap- 
plied only to the lower levels. If the prin- 
ciple of comparability is to be maintained, 
then in equity the 3-percent increase must 
be applied to all levels. 

Another inequity in this bill is the Dulski 
amendment confining credit for all past 
service prior to October 13, 1962, to employees 
in the first six levels. For example, em- 
Ployees in these levels with 21 years of 
service will be advanced to step 12; and em- 
Ployees with 18 years of service to step 11, 
and so forth. The restriction in the, first 
six levels will distort differentials between 
supervisors and those they supervise, which 
is contrary to the Intent of the Federal 
salary reform: Under this amendment, a 
level 4 employee with 21 years of service 
Promoted to a level 7 su tion 
will go to step 7 of level 7. The level 7 
employee with 21 years of service, 
to level 7 prior to October 12, 1962, would be 
in step 5, or 2 steps below the employee 
promoted under the provisions of the Dulski 
amendment. This is obviously unfair and 
unequitable. The only solution is to ex- 
tend the same provisions to all levels. 

HR. 8986 contains three provisions which 
will adjust inequities in Public Law 87- 
793. We urge Congress not to disturb these 
provisions. They are: 

1. An additional step was added to level 7. 
Under the first of Public Law 87-793 
this level contained only 10 steps, which 
meant that the level 7 supervisor in the top 
Step received only 6215 more than the level 
6 employee, although there was a differential 
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of $500 or more between the top steps of the 
other levels. The additional step—step 11— 
will increase the differential for the level 7 
supervisor from $215 to $365, still a very 
small amount. 

2. Employees in the first six levels advance 
from step 1 to step 7 at 1-year intervals 
under the present provisions of Public Law 
87-793. These in level 7 and higher advance 
to steps 5, 6, and 7 after a 2-year period. 
This. will lead to many cases of employees 
being promoted at a later date receiving 
higher salaries than the senior superyisors 
in the same level. H.R. 8986 extending the 
1-year step increases to all levels will cor- 
rect this inequity. 

3. Employees under the classification act, 
whose position levels have been downgraded 
through no fault of thelr own, and who are 
in saved rates, will receive the second phase 
of the salary schedule of Public Law 87- 
793 in January. This was denied those in 
the Postal Field Service. This has been cor- 
rected in H.R. 8986. 

We urge Congress to correct the inequities 
in H.R. 8986 outlined in this brief and to 
assure that action will be taken in this ses- 
sion to enact a bill embracing true com- 
parability in all phases, 

We support, without reservation, the sal- 
ary adjustment proposed for Members of 
Congress with the firm conviction that it is 
not only needed but warranted. 


Praise for the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the privilege heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of this 
House I am pleased to include herewith 
the following splendid editorial 
in yesterday’s issue, November 18, 1963, 
of the Washington Daily News: 

PRAISE FOR THE Peace Corps 


House approval of a 50-percent increase in 
the Peace Corps budget, without even the 
formality of a record vote, is a deserved 
tribute to a consistently successful experi- 
ment in foreign aid. 

It demonstrates the eagerness of Con- 
gress—and the country—to help the peoples 
of less fortunate lands, so long as it can be 
demonstrated the money actually is doing 
some good. 

The action is the more notable in view of 

congressional determination to clamp down 
on foreign-aid spending in general. 
The Peace Corps budget is $102 million, 
compared to thee $63.7 million appropriated 
last year. If finally approved, the Peace 
Corps will be able to increase the number of 
its volunteers from the present 6,634 to 
11,300, permitting expansion in Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa. 

One Congressman said he never had voted 
for a foreign aid bill but favors this one 
because it helps the people. That is evident, 
and it is why relatively tiny sums have made 
ys friends around the world where millions 
spent on elaborate projects got us no thanks, 
The director, R. Sargent Shriver, richly has 
earned the praise of Congress for holding 
down administrative costs and for skillful 
selection of capable volunteers. 

It goes to show, in our opinion, that even 
a Government spender can earn the 
of the country. But he has to know his job 
and get something for his money. 
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Another Kennedy Untruth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago, not only the President but 
many other administration spokesmen 
assured the American people that none 
of the $32 million of missing grain was 
behind the Iron Curtain. Again they 
have been proved wrong, as the follow- 
ing story in the November 12 issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune states: 
Reps RECEIVED MISSING AMERICAN GRAIN— 

US. SLEUTHS CONFIRM DIVERSION 


Bonn.—American grain surpluses, which 
mysteriously disappeared on thelr way to 
Austria, really wound up behind the Iron 
Curtain, 

Despite a yigorous Agriculture Department 
denial this summer—and despite Washing- 
ton reports that President Kennedy per- 
sonally had been assured that the surplus 
shipments were not diverted—German au- 
thorities here have definitely confirmed that 
quite a few of the 24 million bushels bound 
for Austria landed in grain-hungry Com- 
munist countries. 

EXCLUDED 


Under Public Law 480, only needy nations 
who can't pay for American goods in dollars 
can qualify to pay for low-cost grain under 
a barter arrangement. Communist coun- 
tries are specifically excluded from receiving 
grain under these terms. 

Businessmen, acting as middlemen in the 
East-West deal, made small fortunes while 
their manipulations went undetected for 
more than 3 years. 

The mystery was unraveled, the Germans 
said, by investigators working for J. K. 
Mansfield, the State Department's Inspector 
General 


The missing grain, worth about $32 mil- 
lion, was part of a barter deal under which 
the United States swapped 40 million 
bushels of grain for strategic materials: in- 


sold at 7.5 to 9 percent below the usual 


export price. 

In 1962, after 3 years of grain shipments, 
an agricultural attaché at the US. 
in Vienna began to wonder what 7 million 
Austrians were going to do with 40 million 
bushels of grain. 

He soon learned, however, that Austrian 
consumption was not the problem. Only 16 
million bushels reached Austria. The other 
24 million bushels had disappeared. He no- 
tifled the State Department, which told the 
Agriculture Department; news of the missing 
grain soon reached congressional ears. 
the administration confirmed 


Bremen where it was sold commercially for 
huge profits. 

Six countries began to look for the grain. 
The Austrians, 2 at ee 
vanishing act, ed reports that any 
F 
tain. 

Meanwhile, in Congress, several Senators 
were shocked that could lose 24 
million bushels of grain without collusion. 
Senator EverErr Dimxsen, the Republican 
minority leader, said the case would “make 
Texas tycoon Billie Sol Estes look like a 
Rhode Island piker.” 
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ONE-HUNDBRED-THOUSAND-DOLLAR JOB 


The Republican senatorial policy commit- 
tee demanded that a special Senate commit- 
tee be named to delve into the case and that 
$100,000 be appropriated for the job. Demo- 
cratic Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, in a 
burst of bipartisanship, supported both re- 
quests. And that is the last anyone heard 
of the Senate's interest. 

Over in the House of Representatives, the 
Agriculture Committee was given assurances 
by Agriculture Department witnesses that 
the United States did not lose any money on 
the transshipment. There was no evidence, 
they declared, that any of the grain had been 
diverted behind the Iron Curtain. 

At the same time, the New York Times re- 
ported that President Kennedy had been 
told that “none of the grain went behind the 
Tron Curtain.” 

FIRMS INDICTED 


Evidently both Senator Mansrre.p’s office 
and House investigators were not satisfied 
with the results of previous investigations. 
They kept men in Europe tracing the miss- 
ing shipments. Recently Mr. MANSFIELD'S 
investigators came up with new evidence 
which clearly shows the path to Communist 
countries. 

To date, the Germans said, several ship- 
ments have been traced and others are being 
traced. 

The case dates back to 1959. During the 

administration, a series of barter 
deals were concluded with Austria under 
which U.S. surplus grains, including corn, 
barley and sorghum, were to be swapped for 
strategic materials. The deals continued 
3 1960, 1961, and 1962; then ended. 
Last summer in Austria six import con- 
cerns were indicted for conspiring to defraud 
the Government. They were charged with 
serving as fronts for German firms to divert 
the grain from Austria to Germany. 

The U.S. end of the deal was carried out 
under contract with 35 U.S. export-import 
companies. They were designated as barter 
contractors. Agreement was to ship the grain 
to 20 importers in Austria and to deliver spe- 
cific strategic materials to the Government as 
payment. 

In July, Federal investigators said there 
was no evidence of collusion by the U.S, 

es. 

They also reported that, so far, no short - 
ages showed in the materials the United 
States was to receive for the grain. 

The U.S. Government could sue the con- 
tractors for damages if it were proved they 
had been negligent in failing to assure ship- 
ment to Austria. The contracts provide for 
9 of 7.5 percent ot the commodities or 

Unexplained, at that time, was how the 

diversions continued uninterruptedly 
and without notice for 3 years. 


Forecast for Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


oF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to enter into today’s Recor a statement 
made by Robert M. Hardy, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Sunshine Mining Co., of 
Spokane, in further recognition of the 
problems of our monetary system and 
those facing our silver industry. 

Mr. Hardy’s statement is as follows: 
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With the market price for silver equal to 
the monetary value of the U.S. silver dollar, 
demands on the part of industry for silver 
from the U.S. Treasury are increasing. As 
Federal Reserve notes are substituted for 
silver certificates, the Treasury Department 
has been using the silver thus released for 
subsidiary coinage and sales to industry at 
an alarming rate. Opinions vary as to how 
long the Treasury can continue its present 
policies and estimates vary from less than 5 
years to a maximum of 17 years. When the 
Treasury's stocks are completely depleted or 
when sales are terminated prior to that time 
the price of silver will rise rapidly. The 
free world, whose consumption of silver ex- 
ceeds production by 50 percent, will bid for 
the available supplies, which will force the 
market to a point where supply and demand 
are brought into balance. Some consumers 
will be eliminated, thus lessening the de- 
mand, and the search for development of 
new silver production will be stimulated 
apart from base metal production. 

Meanwhile, much has been written about 
the probable effects of the price rise of the 
past two years in increasing silver produc- 
tion, Apparently many people have lost 
sight on the fact that although the profit 
margin of the silver producer has certainly 
improved over experience for the past sev- 
eral years, this has been a “catchin gup" 
process. Actually, 9044 cents per ounce for 
silver in 1946, when, for example, the aver- 
age cost of an underground employee was 
$10.64 per shift, was better than $1.293 per 
ounce in 1963, when the average cost is 
$23.36 per shift and other expenses are in 

on. In 1962 two-thirds of domestic 
silver production was recovered as a by- 
product of base metal and gold mining and 
only one-third came from silver mining. 
By-product silver production cannot be in- 
creased significantly because lead, zinc and 
copper production will not be stimulated 
beyond what the base metal markets can 
assimilate. Consequently, it is the straight 
silver mining which must be stimulated if 
significant additional silver production is to 
be obtained. With today’s inflated explora- 
tion, development and mining costs, silver 
will have to reach a price substantially 
higher than $1.293 per ounce before a gen- 
uine “silver rush” is experienced, 


Statement Re the 45th Anniversary of 
Latvian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, on this 
45th anniversary of Latvia's rebirth as a 
free and independent state, Americans 
remain strongly convinced that Latvia, 
like all other nations, is entitled to free- 
dom and national self-determination. 

Though Latvian independence has 
been suppressed by forced incorporation 
into the Soviet Union, the Latvian people 
have displayed a determination to main- 
tain their ideals and preserve their 
national heritage. The American Gov- 
ernment, by refusing to recognize the 
illegal Soviet annexation of Latvia, 
registers its support for Latvia’s cause 
and confidence that the Latvian nation 
will endure. 


November 19 
Early Passage of Medicare Urged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I am privileged to include a 
newspaper article written by Mr. Robert 
K. Walsh and published in yesterday's 
issue, November 18, 1963, of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

I am in thorough agreemenf with the 
position taken by the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Honorable Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze. 

The article reads as follows: 

EARLY MEDICARE PASSAGE URGED BY CELEBREZZE 
(By Robert K. Walsh) 

Welfare Secretary Celebrezze took the Ken- 

nedy administration's case for medicare to 
today by warning that delay on the 

legislation is forcing larger numbers of older 

persons to go on public assistance roles. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
began 8 days of hearings as a preliminary to 
an avowed administration drive to obtain 
congressional enactment next year. Al- 
though a medicare bill was introduced again 
last February, no hearings were held until 
this week. 

Secretary Celebrezze devoted much of his 
opening statement to answering principal 
complaints against the social secu- 
rity method of financing hospital services, 
nursing facilities, home health services and 
outpatient diagnostic treatment for persons 
65 and over. 

He agreed that private health insurance 
plans could play a significant role in helping 
elderly persons meet the costs of prolonga 
or catastrophic illnesses. But he 
that such plans alone could not do eae ade- 
quately or fairly. 

Declaring that “there remains a major 
threat to the financial security and peace 
of mind of our older citizens,” he testified: 

“Now we find that a large and growing 
proportion of people must turn to public as- 
sistance because they are not able to meet 
their health costs. Today one-third of the 
money being spent for public assistance to 
older people is spent for medical care. 

“In the absence of a social insurance pro- 
gram providing protection against the major 
unbudgetable costs of serious illness, more, 
and more of our elderly citizens will have to 
rely on public assistance.” 

Mr. Celebrezze said that, while there are 
tax laws to help meet the medical expenses 
of those who are relatively well off and pub- 
lic assistance for the very poor, “there are 
no laws to help the great majority of aged 
people who face a real and present danger 
of high medical costs.” 

Main points in Mr. Celebrezze’s testimony 
were his contention that: 

Only the social security system would be 
adequate to provide real security for the 
aged in this proposed program of hospital 
and nursing services. 

The proposed system would not depend on 
payment of health care costs out of a per- 
son’s funds at the time of retirement but 
would enable elderly persons to pay such 
costs out of earnings and over the course 
of their working lifetime. 

A coordination of basic contributory social 
insurance, private voluntary insurance and 
public assistance would work well in coping 
with the overall problem of financial protec- 
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tion for the aged, but the bill before the 
committee would apply only to the social 
security-financed program. 


Remarks of Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson at Douglas Space Center Dedi- 
cation in Huntington Beach, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr.HANNA. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day in Huntington Beach, Calif., the Vice 
President of the United States, LYNDON 
B. Jonnson, honored us by delivering the 
principal address at the dedication of 
America’s newest and most modern cen- 
ter for space research and development. 
This space center was designed and 
built by Douglas Aircraft, Inc., a leader 
in this, the age of space, 

Vice President Jounson’s excellent 
speech outlined this Nation's commit- 
ment to, and stake in mankind's last 
and greatest frontier—the frontier of 
space.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of the 
Vice President's speech at this point in 
the RECORD. 

Remarks BY VICE Presient LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON AT THE SPACE CENTER DEDICATION, 
HUNTINGTON BEACH, CALIF., NOVEMBER 14, 
1963 
This is a day of great and justified pride 

for all associated with the building of this 

outstanding center of research and rues ae 
ment for the age of space. 

It is a credit and honor to our system ‘that 
a private organization begun in the back of 
a barber shop could within a lifetime grow 
in size, talent, and vision to participate in the 
pioneering of our Nation’s search for peace 
out in mankind's last and greatest frontier— 
the frontier of space. 

This center is not dedicated today as a 
monument to past achievement. It is dedi- 
cated, rather, as a testament to our American 
faith in the future and in our own national 
resourcefulness for achieving and realizing 
the potential of that future. 

If there has been a single characteristic 
responsible for our success over the past 200 
years, it has been the characteristic Amer- 
ican confidence in the future. It was that 
same confidence which brought other gen- 
erations westward across the continent to 
build what has been built in such a short 
time here on the shores of the Pacific. 

Today, in our land—and in the world— 
there are those who argue for the view that 
we should not push forward into new realms 
Or new enterprises unless this is clear and 
compelling evidnece of competition from 
other nations and other systems. I believe 
the American people reject the concept that 
their future—or the future of freemen every- 
where shall be defaulted to the vision and 
ambition of the totalitarians. 

We refuse to accept so negative a doctrine 
that we are not to interest ourselves in space 
unless the Communists are interested in 
Space. We cannot live as freemen if for the 
Sake of our own comfort, convenience and 
complacency, we permit ourselves to become 
slaves to the limitations, the deceptions or 
the guile of the Communist system and its 
leadership. 
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Those who say—as some are inclined to 
do—that our purposes and the purposes of 
communism in space exploration are tke 
same misread and misunderstand the history 
and meaning of our times. In 1957 when 
the Soviets placed the first sputnik in orbit, 
the Communist rulers of Russia refused to 
consider sharing the fruits of space research 
with other nations—refused to consider com- 
mitting themselyes to developing space for 
peaceful purposes alone. In that same year, 
we of the United States clearly stated our 
own national policy and purpose. We com- 
mitted and dedicated ourselves to sharing 
the fruits of space research with all man- 
kind—and to the sole objective of develop- 
ing the uses of space for peaceful purposes. 

It is significant that while the Commu- 
nist efforts are conducted behind a curtain 
of secrecy, we of the United States enjoy 
the cooperation, support and alliance of more 
than 60 nations for our space program. 
It is significant that while we of the United 
States can and do propose joint endeavors 
for peaceful purposes, the Soviet both rejects 
our proposals and devotes itself to attempts 
to dissuade us from continuing on the pro- 
grams we have established. 

America’s commitment to the exploration 
of space for peaceful purposes—and for the 
good of all mankind—is a firm commitment. 
We will not retreat from our national pur- 
pose. We will not be turned aside in our na- 
tional effort by the transparent maneuvers of 
those who would attempt to divert us. 

Our national purpose in space is peace— 
not prestige. 

Our foremost objective is not to send a 
man to the moon but to bring a greater 
measure of sunlight into the lives of men on 
earth. 

Our space technology and research have 
moved forward rapidly and dramatically since 
the early days of the age of space barely half 
a decade ago. But our achievements and ac- 
complishments in this fleld remain in their 
infancy. It is imperative that at this critical 
point of development and progress we keep 
our space technology and science free of the 
control and misdirection of arbitrary policy 
changes, 

The history of science is a history of un- 
ending service to the betterment of life for 
man. The same has not always been so true 
for the history of political sclence. We must 
not fasten down upon the scientific potential 
of this new age the limited vision of passing 
political causes and conveniences. 

We have the country we have—our cause 
of freedom has the strength it has—because 
we have always maintained faith and confi- 
dence in the future and in our own ability to 
control it for the good of man. 

Today the full complex of our society— 
business, labor, education, and government— 
are working together in resolute and deter- 
mined commitment to realize the potential of 
the space frontier. Our objective must be to 
continue on this sure course, laying aside 
petty rivalries, idle jealousies and momen- 
tary discomforts to bring the full strength 
of our remarkable capabilities to bear on 
achieving the potential opening now before 
us—and before all the world. 

A failure in space would be the costliest 
failure of our national history—a failure ul- 
timately fatal to the cause we haye cham- 
pioned at such great sacrifice and with such 
great devotion throughout this 20th century. 
On the other hand, success in space—the 
success we shall eventually win—may well 
be the greatest economy of our history if, by 
that success, we succeed in bringing closer to 
reality a world without war, a world of uni- 
versal peace, freedom and justice. 

Thus, today, with great pride and greater 
expectations, we dedicate this center to the 
service of the future and the cause of free- 
dom which is our country’s cause and the 
highest cause of man on earth, 
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Veterans Day—1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I had the wonderful opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the Veterans’ Day program 
held at Arlington National Cemetery this 
year. The program was arranged and 
chairmaned by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. John Gleason, and 
highlighted an address by Gen. David M. 
Shoup of the U.S. Marine Corps, I was 
much impressed with General Shoup’s 
address, and under leave to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp, include this 
address: 
Remarks BY Gen. Davi M. Suovp, US. 


MARINE Corps, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY, NOVEMBER 11, 1963 


Americans and their friends, good morn- 
ing; when the designation of Armistice Day 
was changed to Veterans Day in 1954, we 
stopped celebrating the signing of a truce, 
and began paying honor to those men and 
women who have served America in the 
Armed Forces. 

Why do we have Armed Forces? Because, 
with bowed heads we face the disheartening 
and distasteful fact that after many cen- 
turies of so-called civilization, man has been 
unable to prevent the killing and maiming of 
men, women, and children in war. 

Man has learned the secret of the atom. 
Man has penetrated space. Man plans to 
explore the universe. In many areas science 
has lifted the load from man's back. In the 
United States we have developed the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known. 
But man has not yet learned to live in en- 
during peace with his fellow men, and follow 
it must that—we cannot practice the decep- 
tion that somehow, without alertness and 
conscious effort on our part, an everlasting 
panacea may develop which will abolish for 
all time man's oldest plague—war. > 

But for past wars, these heroic veterans 
would not lie here. They served their coun- 
try well. They earned their place in TAr 
They are enshrined in the heart of 
America. 

These hallowed graves in this National 
Cemetery are mute but constant reminders 
that there are countless American graves 
throughout the world—on land and beneath 
the seas. All are symbolized here by the 
Tomb of the Unknowns. Our Commander 
in Chief has just placed a wreath at this 
tomb. By this act, he has expressed for all 
Americans, past and present, their deep 
gratitude to those who haye made great sac- 
rifices so that we can be here today, physi- 
cally and mentally free. 

The freedom we cherish, the Constitution 
we support, the rights we hold so dear, we 
owe to them. So that future generations 
may say the same of us, we must respond to 
the vexing challenges of our time with an 
unswerving steadfastness. 

Should such response require man to again 
engage in mortal conflict, let us remember, 
that it is what Americans stand for and what 
Americans are willing to fight for that has 
made America great. 

In America the individual is important. 
He has inherent rights. He has a voice in his 
Government. He can speak without fear and 
has a right to be heard. He enjoys religious 
freedom. And side by side with these rights 
De has solemn responsibilities—responsibil- 
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ities to his Creator, to his country, and to his 
fellow man. 

These responsibilities are, in a sense, what 
America stands for: To respect the liberty 
of others, to further the welfare of the com- 
munity, to protect the security of the United 
States, to be intelligently unselfish with the 
great assets of our Nation. 

The millions of veterans we honor today 
have fulfilled these responsibilities. In so 
doing, many thousands of them paid the 
supreme sacrifice. 

I believe that gathered here today, watch- 
ing intently and listening carefully, are the 
invisible spirits of these thousands of gal- 
lant Americans. Their presence may be un- 
seen, but they shall not be unheard. Some- 

. one must speak for them. What do they 
want mankind to hear? Many, many things, 
of course; but I believe that most of all they 
want the hopes and fears of their endiess 
years to be expressed in: an admonition, a 
hope, and a prayer. 

They admonish: 

(a) You must strive for peace, but not 
peace at any price. 

(b) Do not give up one bit of the price- 
less heritage of liberty which we helped to 


preserve. 
(c) Accept and discharge your responsi- 


bilities to serve as unreluctant leaders of- 


those who are willing to fight to protect this 


Their hope: “That some day there will be 
a meeting at the summit which shall become 
as everlastingly important to humanity as 
the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Finally, the spirits of these living dead 
pray: “Please, God, may our Ship of State 
sail on and on in a world forever at peace.” 

Thank you. 


Life Expectancy Greater in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, life 
is not only more enjoyable in Hawaii; it 
is also longer. Statistics appearing on 
page 12 of Parade magazine of Sunday, 
November 17, 1963, point to the fact that 
the average life expectancy for men liv- 
ing in Hawaii is 3 years longer than 


have just about the same life expectancy 
as women living on the mainland. The 
average woman in Hawaii may expect to 


male specie in Hawali may be that in the 


part account for this in- 
in our 
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age male. Hawaii welcomes you even 
for a short visit to find out the real 
reason why its men can expect to live 
longer. 


The Risks in Russian Irrationality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19,1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, further 
emphasizing the failure of President 
Kennedy to understand communism or 
to recognize the devious course of Soviet 
Russia to gain world domination over all 
free nations, is the following editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of No- 
vember 18: 

Tse Risks IN RUSSIAN IRRATIONALITY 

The wintry new blasts from the Kremlin 
are chilling many who had begun to warm 
themselyes in the test ban’s “spirit of Mos- 
cow.” Yet these alternating airs—and no 


one in the West should forget it—form a pat- . 


tern which has persisted throughout the 
cold war and indeed long before it. 

It’s not that most observers thought the 
Russian Communists had basically changed 
in the past few months; today's students of 
the Soviet are customarily more sophistl- 
cated than that. Rather, they thought 
Khrushehev might be seeking accommoda- 
tions with the United States for the sound- 
est of reasons, namely pure Soviet self- 
interest in the face of trouble with Red China 
and a host of domestic difficulties, 

What we are getting at the moment, 
though, are a fresh spate of harassments on 
the Berlin Autobahn, belligerent Khru- 
shchey talk on Cuba and anti-missile mis- 
siles, and the arrest of a distinguished Amer- 
ican professor on spy charges. His release 
over the weekend only adds to the confusion. 
And as usual, speculative explanations 
abound. 

All these manifestations, for example, can 
be attributed to a feeling on the part of 
Khrushchey that he must show his own 
militarists and the Chinese that he can still 
be tough, especially after the thaw. 
Or to a general attempt to keep the West 
off base. 

In the particular case of Professor Barg- 
hoorn, some saw it as a childish retaliation 
for the recent United States arrest of Soviet 
spies; others as an effort to sabotage the cul- 
tural-exchange talks that were about to be- 
gin. In the case of Berlin, some say the 
Russians never meant to ease the pressure. 

However much validity there may be in 
any or all of these explanations, we suspect 
that Soviet moves on the international chess- 
board are not always as well calculated as 
they seem. A certain irrationality,.from the 
point of view of their own interests, has long 
pervaded Soviet policy. 

It was an excess of Soviet belligerence that 
jarred the West into forming NATO nearly 
15 years ago. It was the Soviet-sponsored 
invasion of South Korea that gave tremen- 
dous impetus to that rearmament effort. 
These developments scarcely served the So- 
viet interests. 

So today, the brutal arrest of Mr. Barg- 
hoorn has shocked the world, and especially 
the West's intellectual community which 
might have been most sympathetic to any 
Khrushthey moves to ease tensions. And 
while the professor has been freed after being 
held incommunicado for 2 weeks, that chill 
will remain a while. 
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This element of irrationality has roots . 
longer and deeper than communism. Ad- 
vance and retreat, push to the point of 
resistance and then pull back—this was the 
way of ancient Muscovy; as such it was sensi- 
ble enough for incipient imperialists, But 
what got mixed into it over the centuries 
was a kind of national paranoia on the part 
of Russia's rulers, a sense of isolation, frus- 
tration, inferiority, suspicion, and xeno- 
phobia, 

Lenin's theory of zig and zag to keep the 
enemy off base was to some extent just an 
adaptation of the old tactic of advance and 
retreat. The fact that it now came dressed 
in Communist clothes, however, could hard- 
ly remove the psychopathic tendencies so 
long a part of Russian Internal and external 
policy. If anything, the irrationality of com- 
munism as an ideology could only com- 
pound them. 

This, at any rate, is what the West has to 
contend with—not merely militant commu- 
nism but behavioral characteristics that can 
have unpredictable and dangerous conse- 
quences, $ 

It is no answer to say we should have 
nothing at all to do with the Soviets, any 
more than it is an answer to heap loving 
kindness on them. But such considerations 
should at least reinforce caution. 


Many have put great store on these cul- 
tural exchanges, for one thing. In fact, not 
all of them combined can by themselves 
alter Soviet ambitions or deep-rooted Rus- 
sian attitudes. In the larger contexts of 
policy, a test ban treaty cannot bring sum- 
mer if the political barometer still says 
winter. Even if Khrushchev actually wants 
closer ties with the United States for his 
own nation’s protection, what has to be 
kept in mind for our own protection is 
that it is bound to be a slow and halting 
process. 

And if current and past history is any 
guide, the West will best contend with the 
Soviets by remaining prepared for all the 
risks and dangers that spring from that most 
unhappy combination: False ideology, mod- 
ern weapons, and political irrationality. 


Is the Administration Going To Help Fi- 
nance the Building of Communism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
the subject is mentioned, the Kennedy 
administration hotly denies that it makes 
behind-the-scenes deals with the Soviet 
Union. Each denial, however, is usually 
followed by proof that a deal was made 
or by a hint dropped by Khrushchey that 
he and the President have a perfect 
understanding. 

For some time a few of us have been 
pointing out that this administration 
probably has been discussing loans to 
the Soviet Union. Of course, there is 
no way to prove it, but as usual the So- 
viet dictator drops a straw in the wind. 
The following item from the November 25 
issue of US. News & World Report 
should be remembered if, in the next few 
months, we find the administration and 
the State Department telling us the ad- 
vantages of arranging a loan to the 
Soviet Union: 
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Nikita Khrushchey seems to have dropped 
a hint to American visitors that he would be 
interested in a long-term loan from the 
United States for about $10 billion, 


The Otepka Case: A State Department 
Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN ` 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
the two State Department aids who ad- 
mitted they testified falsely before a Sen- 
ate committee have resigned—an ex- 
ample of disgraceful coverup in the State 
Department for which the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Rusk, cannot be completely 
absolved from blame. 

In today’s New York Times the full 
story is told: 

Two US. Ams Resicn Over OTEPKA CASE— 

State DEPARTMENT ACTIONS IRK CONSERVA- 

Tive SENATORS 


(By Henry Raymont) 

WASHINGTON, November 18—The State 
Department announced the resignation to- 
day of two security officials who admitted 
giving misleading testimony to the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 

The officials are John F. Reilly, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Security, and 
Elmer D. Hill, Chief of the Division of Tech- 
nical Services in Mr. Reilly's office. 

They played a key role in the dismissal of 
Otto F. Otepka as the Department's chief 
Security evaluations officer. Mr. Otepka was 
dismissed for improperly transmitting in- 
formation to the Senate subcommittee. 

His dismissal, now under appeal, has 
aroused conservative members of the sub- 
committee and rightwing groups throughout 
the country. 

AN EARLIER CONFLICT 


The controversy carries overtones of the 
battle 10 years ago between the State Depart- 
ment and the late Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy. 

It also raises the problem anew of how far 
Congress can go in interfering with the in- 
ternal operations of executive agencies. 

There were indications that Mr. Reilly and 
Mr. Hill had been asked to resign on the 
ground that they had embarrassed the 
Department. 

The officials first denied, then admitted 
trying to intercept Mr. Otepka's telephone 
conversations. 

The sentiment at the State Department 
Was that, even though the security officials 
had acted to protect the interests of the 
agency, their conflicting testimony to the 
Subcommittee could not be condoned. 

It was also reported that none of their 
Superiors had been acquainted with the wire- 
tapping efforts or with the discrepancy in 
thelr statements until after they had been 
disclosed in the Senate. 

Senator Tomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, who is vice chairman of the 
subcommittee, first referred to the matter 
in a speech defending Mr. Otepka on No- 
vember 5. Mr. Reilly and Mr. Hill were 
Placed on indefinite leave the following day. 

A third officlal mentioned by Senator 
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Dopp, David I. Belisle, was not sent on leave 
because he was absent when the listening 
device was installed. He has acknowledged 
that he was informed of the installation 
later, however. Mr. Belisle was Mr. Reilly’s 
assistant. 

In announcing the resignation of the two 
officials, Richard I. Phillips, the Department's 
press Officer, said an inquiry was continuing 
“as to the facts and circumstances surround- 
ing the testimony of Belisle.” 

He said that for the time being Mr. Belisle 
was taking over Mr. Reilly's duties as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Security. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk personally 
advised Senator Dopp of the resignation of 
the two officials this morning. The move 
appeared to have been prompted by a desire 
to avoid unnecessary friction with the Senate 
group. 

Senator Dopp indicated that he was satis- 
fied with the explanation that none of Mr. 
Reilly's superiors knew of the attempts to 
tap Mr. Otepka's telephone. 

The Connecticut Democrat said in an in- 
terview he was pleased with Mr. Rusk's “very 
diligent” handling of the matter. He said 
that the subcommittee and the Department 
should “work together" in further clarifying 
the circumstances of Mr. Otepka's removal. 

He did not wish to comment on Mr. 
Belisle’s case because it was also being 
studied in executive session as part of an in- 
vestigation he said was “far from over.” 

Mr. Hill, who testified before the subcom- 
mittee this morning, also declined to com- 
ment. 

There were suggestions that some members 
of the subcommittee had suggested perjury 
action be taken against the Department of- 
ficials in a move that might be used to 
help Mr, Otepka. 

State Department officials are eager to keep 
the controversy over the testimony of the 
two officials from affecting Mr. Otepka's 
dismissal 


. The Department has accused Mr. Otepka 
of giving confidential documents to the 
Senate subcommittee without proper author- 
ization and of engaging in actions that left 
his loyalty to the agency in doubt. 

Members and staff employees of the sub- 
committee have defended Mr. Otepka's con- 
duct, insisting that executive employees had 
a right to divulge privileged information to 
the panel and that they were thus serving a 
loyalty higher than that owed to their su- 

ors. 

Mr. Otepka has filed an appeal against 
his dismissal, He is understood to have been 
given from 1 to 2 weeks to prepare his de- 
{ense before a special committee within the 
Department, 

There were indications today that the Sen- 
ate group would make every possible effort 
to bring pressure in favor of Mr. Otepka. 

Senator James O. EASTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, who is chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, prepared a form letter today to 
individuals and groups that have written him 
inquiring about the case. 

“I share your concern about the Otepka 
case,” the letter said. “Let me assure you 
that this matter has not ended nor have our 
investigations of State Department security.” 

The State Department said the resignations 
of Mr. Reilly and Mr, Hill would be effective 
“at an early date.” Mr. Phillips said that 
“it is customary to allow certain lengths of 
time to wind up affairs,” 

Mr. Reilly has served the Government for 
16 years and was widely respected in the 
Department as a dedicated official who took 
great care to protect individual rights in the 
management of security programs, 

Mr. Hill was an engineer before he entered 
governmental service in February 1962. 
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Congressman Harold R. Collier Reports to 
the People of the 10th District of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19,1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I submit herewith a report to the 
residents of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois summarizing the major 
legislation and my activities as their 
Representative during the Ist session of 
the 88th Congress. 

In reporting annually to my constitu- 
ents in past years, I had always done so 
following sine die adjournment. The 
1963 session, however, is not likely to 
come to a close until shortly before 
Christmas—and there is even the possi- 
bility that the record-breaking duration 
of the current session may run through 
the end of December. 

Looking back to my first term as a 
Member of Congress, it is difficult to 
understand why a legislative body which 
was able to complete its work and ad- 
journ in August must now drag through 
& 12-month session. What is more sig- 
nificant is the fact that less has been 
accomplished in the way of legislative 
action this year than was achieved when 
the sessions were shorter. The fact of 
the matter is that indecision and indirec- 
tion have plagued both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, espe- 
cially, on the prime political issues of 
this administration. 

Less than 3 years ago the liberals in 
the Kennedy administration charged 
that Congress was moving too slowly be- 
cause the House Rules Committee im- 
peded the process of legislation. This 
committee was admittedly inclined to be 
conservative in recent years. It is the 
committee, as you know, which deter- 
mines which legislation shall be reported 
to the floor of the House and prescribes 
the conditions of debate on various bills. 

“Enlarge the Rules Committee,” said 
the liberals, “and we shall get legislation 
moving.” And, thus, Congress packed 
the Rules Committee by adding three 
members. Again during this session of 
Congress, the expansion of the Rules 
Committee was continued through ma- 
jority action. It is indeed ironical that 
the expansion of the Rules Committee 
not only failed to do what the liberals 
claimed—but the record reflects con- 
tradictory results. Previously, the Rules 
Committee was used as a buffer for other 
committees which felt it politically ex- 
pedient on other occasions to move bills 
which were known to be generally un- 
popular or which would become political 
“hot potatoes” if they ever got to the 
floor. Thus they were frequently tabled 
presumably en route to the floor of the 
House. 

We have a prime example of this in 
the controversial Federal aid to educa- 
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tion bill because the several proposals to 
provide Federal funds for primary and 
secondary schools have become com- 
pletely entangled in politics and religion. 
Many of the proponents of this type of 
legislation are content to see it resting 
quietly for if such a bill was ever reported 
many Representatives would find them- 
selves in the difficult position of haying. 
to deal with the aid to private and paro- 
chial school programs. This is a situa- 
tion packed with political dynamite in 


many areas. 

With approximately a month remain- 
ing before the 1964 session gets under- 
way, there are still important items of 
unfinished business. 

The foreign aid appropriation bill is 
in serious trouble. The House slashed 
$582 million from the authorization 
bill—and the Senate is apparently in no 
mood this year to restore it as it did in 
the past. The ardent proponents of the 
multibillion-dollar foreign aid program 
of yesteryear are now coming around to 
supporting the position of the conserva- 
tives that have been trying to cut back 
during the past decade. The sad fact 
of the matter is that more governments 
have been overthrown or seized by coups 
around the world in the past 15 years 
than in the previous 75 years. Our posi- 
tion in the world today is admittedly no 
better and in many cases worse than it 
was when we embarked upon our foreign 
aid program. Certainly in some areas 
US. aid was necessary but, for the most 
part, the program has lost its appeal and 
has directly affected our critical imbal- 
ance of payments. Furthermore, our 
Western European allies have failed to 
meet their commitments and obligations 
in the cold war which continues with new 
eruptions and fluctuating tensions in the 
Far East and Latin America. 

On the home front there is obviously 
deep public concern over Government 
fiscal policies. Three times during the 
past year Congress was obliged to raise 
the national debt because the Nation 
continues along a course of deficit spend- 
ing. I have opposed Federal spending 
increases at every level as well as voting 
against increasing the public debt be- 
cause of the frightening implications of 
pursuing policies which I consider fis- 
cally irresponsible. 


from the fiscally sick condition 
of the , Government expansion 
into one area after another in our na- 
tional life creates a consistently mush- 
rooming bureauracy. It appears to me 
that the American people are 
more and more skeptical of Government 
programs as a panacea for every problem 
which develops in our economic and 
social system. 

The House-passed tax reduction bill 
written by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, id 
stalled in the Senate and may not get 
to the Senate floor before the turn of the 
year. While I personally feel a tax 
reduction across the board is necessary 
and desirable, I opposed final passage 
after an amendment to tle a curb on 
Federal spending to the tax bill failed.. 
It is my understanding that many Mem- 
bers of the Senate feel that a tax reduc- 
tion on borrowed money will only com- 
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pound the Nation’s fiscal problem in the 
months ahead. 

The Ways and Means Committee be- 
gan hearings on the various medicare 
proposals for the Nation’s elder citizens 
2 weeks ago. There is practically no 
chance for any such bill being reported 
this year—and there are grave doubts 
that such legislation will be passed in 
1964 despite it being a presidential elec- 
tion year with the usual political pres- 
sures being present. 

The fate of civil rights legislation is 
at present unpredictable and may well 
depend upon how successful Members of 
both legislative bodies are in amending 
titles IT and III of the measure during 
floor action. 

Significant in the pattern of this 
year's legislative activity was the defeat 
of the area redevelopment program 


which, after 2 years, failed to do the job 


which its sponsors predicted. 

American farms soundly defeated the 
wheat referendum—an action which can 
only be construed as disappointment and 
disgust with Government controls of the 
Nation's agricultural economy. 

And now for a more personal report 
on this past year’s session. Because of 
the fact that this has been the longest 
session in peacetime history, congres- 
sional mail has been unusually heavy and 
has not tapered off during the months 
of September, October, and November, 
as it did in previous years. Needless to 
say, the length of the session has also 
made it impossible for me to spend the 
time in my district office that I did in the 
Past. 

LEGISLATION WHICH REPRESENTATIVE COLLIER 
INTRODUCED DURING THE 88TH CONGRESS 

H.R. 1904: A bill to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to exclude 
from gross income gain realized from the 
sale of his principal residence by a tax- 
payer who has attained the age of 60 
years. 

H.R. 3286: A bill to establish a Com- 
mission on Aircraft Noise Abatement to 
study means for abating aircraft noise 
and to recommend corrective measures. 

H.R. 3927: A bill to provide for medical 
hospital care for the aged through a sys- 
tem of voluntary health insurance, and 
for other purposes. 

House Joint Resolution 268: Constitu- 
tional Amendment—Equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. j 

House Resolution 265: A House resolu- 
tion to amend the Rules of the House to 
further restrict action on bills providing 
for the withdrawal of money from the 
Treasury. > 


House Resolution 279: A House reso- 
lution to establish a Special Committee 
on the Captive Nations. 

H.R. 4775: A bill to allow deduction 
for expenses incurred by taxpayer for 
education of a dependent. 

House Concurrent Resolution 133: A 
House concurrent resolution requesting 
the President to initiate action in the 
United Nations calling for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia and the return of 
exiles from these nations from slave- 
labor camps in the Soviet Union. 
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ELR. 5986: A bill to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 with respect to the rate of 
duty on brooms made of broom corn, 

H.R. 5987; A bill to terminate the re- 
tailers’ excise tax on cosmetics and other 
toilet preparations. 

H.R. 5988: A bill to reduce excise tax 
on all-channel television sets to 5 per- 
cent. 

H.R. 6409: A bill to amend the Anti- 
Dumping Act of 1921. 

H.R. 6490: A bill to repeal the excise 
tax on communications, 

House Concurrent Resolution 166: A 
House concurrent resolution to revise 
and simplify the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 

HR. 6635: A bill to amend sections 162 
and 274 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to deductibility of certain 
business, entertainment, and so forth, 
expenses. 

H.R. 6911: A bill to prohibit the use of 
the term “mahogany” in interstate com- 
merce in connection with woods which 
are not in fact mahogany. 

H.R. 6926: A bill to increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted 
without deductions from social security 
benefits. 

H.R. 8204: A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act to remove 
certain inequities in rates of pay. 

H.R. 8535; A bill to provide for the 
right of persons to be represented by at- 


torneys in matters before Federal 
agencies. 
H.R.9077: A bill to amend tariff 


schedules on aluminum products, TV 
picture tubes and for other purposes. 

More than 500 residents of my con- 
gressional district visited in my Wash- 
ington office during 1963. In almost 
every instance my staff arranged for vis- 
its to the White House, provided gallery 
passes for both the House and Senate 
for visitors, and arranged for tours of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Bureau of Engraving, and other places 
of historical interest in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Early this year, as in the past, we con- 
ducted a public opinion poll throughout 
the district. This was done by selecting 
families at random and mailing a ques- 
tionnaire to get the grassroot sentiments 
of my constituents on the major legis- 
lative issues. Nearly 20,000 people in the 
10th district participated in this poll, 
the results of which were published in 
the last issue of my newsletter. 

Our congressional district is the largest 
in Ilinois and one of the largest in the 
Nation with nearly 600,000 population. 
It is understandable, therefore, that the 
workload in an office such as mine is 
perhaps heavier than most of those 
where Representatives’ districts average 
about 420,000 constituents, 

In addition, my new committee assign- 
ment, which resulted in my being ap- 
pointed to fill the one minority vacancy 
on the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, was far more consuming in time and 
effort than I had experienced previously. 
This was primarily because our commit- 
tee wrote the tax bill and revised 34 of 
the 37 recommendations for structural 
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changes in the existing tax law. No 
committee in the Congress met more fre- 
quently or conducted the number of 
hearings on a single bill than our com- 
mittee did on the tax legislation this 
year, 

The longer sessions have resulted in 
sharply increased living and travel ex- 
penses for Members of Congress who 
previously maintain two homes only 7 or 
8 months of the year instead of the full 
year. The number of essential trips back 
and forth from Washington to the Mem- 
ber’s congressional district to fulfill the 
usual commitments nearly doubled not- 
withstanding the fact that each Mem- 
ber is allowed only three round trips 
from Washington to his district in a 
Single congressional session. This, to- 
gether with the associated problems of a 
12-month session, resulted in demands 
by many Members for sharp increases in 
compensation—particularly since the 
Congress, by the established rules of the 
House, should adjourn by midnight on 
July 31 of each year. It is permitted to 
stay beyond this date only because the 
Korean war emergency declared by Pres- 
ident Truman back in 1950 was never 
rescinded by either President Eisenhower 
or President Kennedy thus technically 
leaving the Congress in a state of na- 
tional emergency. Aside from the merits 
of the salary issue, it is my personal feel- 
ing that such action should be deferred 
until we get our fiscal house in order and 
reduce the ever increasing Federal- 
Treasury deficits. 

In conclusion let me say that while the 
length of the long duration of this ses- 
sion is not conducive to the best legisla- 
tive process or the enjoyment of the Con- 
gressman's work, I am honored and priv- 
Ueged in being able to represent the 10th 
District of Dlinois in the U.S. Congress. 
The first session of the 88th Congress has 
been marked with certain achievements 
and more than its share of failures but 
this must be expected in the light of the 
seething world situation on one hand and 
the many controversial domestic issues 
on the other, 

I have not had the opportunity to be- 
come as well acquainted with the resi- 
dents of the new area of my congres- 
Sional district as I would like. Under 
norma! conditions, if Congress had com- 
Pleted its business and adjourned as it 
should around Labor Day, I would have 
had the opportunity to fulfill more of my 
commitments in the Maine, Leyden, and 
Cicero Township areas which were added 
to the 10th District in the legislative 
Teapportionmeént in 1962. 

I welcome the opinions and views of 
the people in my district on the many 
important issues with which our Nation 
is faced today. Staff members in my 
district office (Pioneer 9-4115) are 
Avallable daily to assist constituents who 
May have problems pending with the 
Various agencies of Government such as 
the Veterans’ Administration, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, and so 
forth. Matters concerning legislation 
Should be directed to my Washington 
office at room 1622, Longworth House 
Office Building in the Nation’s Capital. 


Crossing the Broadcast Rubicon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
now that the 1964 TV season is in full 
swing, the onslaught of the TV rating 
services has begun. As the time for each 
periodic rating report draws near, TV 
executives and actors shudder and fever- 
ishly await the fate of their standing. 
Executives wonder whether their com- 
panies are going to rank first, second, or 
third, and ponder what that actually 
means since the companies are only 
separated by a few perceptage points. 
Actors, directors, and producers worry 
that their meal tickets may possibly be 
arbitrarily cut off: Why should these 
fears that exist in one of America’s 
largest industries be based on the ap- 
prehension of unreliable surveys and rat- 
ings? This injustice is one that is still 
evident, even after a full congressional 
hearing by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Subcommittee on 
Investigations. 

It has been hoped that the National 
Association of Broadcasters and the rat- 
ing services could work out a sound plan 
of cleaning up this numbers racket. If 
the industry itself cannot work out the 
gross inequities being fostered by the 
rating services, then the Congress must 
take the initiative to see that a reliable 
system of television ratings is estab- 
lished if they are to continue. 


At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to insert a speech by the Honorable 
Oren Harris, chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee be- 
fore the Association of Broadcast Execu- 
tives of Texas last weck. He dealt with 
two threats facing the broadcasting in- 
dustry: first, the stranglehold which the 
audience measurement services appear 
to have over most of the industry; and, 
second, the so-called fairness doctrine of 
the FCC which he said in his judgment 
threatens to inject the Commission into 
the day-to-day programing decision of 
the licensee; 

SPEECH oF Hon. OREN HARRIS, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION OF 
BROADCAST EXECUTIVES OF Texas, NOVEMBER 
14, 1963, DALLAS, TEX, 

Your association—ABET—is to be com- 
mended for your farsightedness, vision and 
recognition that to run a broadcast business 
and get the greatest utilization out of this 
resource in rendering a public service re- 
quires the efforts, cooperation and coexist- 
ence of any number of allied interests in this 
field. There is no other system like ours 
in the world, It is truly a hybrid organiza- 
tion. In a way it is similar in its total 
operation to a great bureaucracy, difficult 
sometimes to find the true head or source. 
Even so, in its infancy the broadcast indus- 
try has emerged through a maze of difficul- 
ties and is providing service to our people 
beyond imagination. It is truly an American 
enterprise. I salute the executives in the 
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industry who obviously have provided guid- 
ance, organization and stability. 

Even so, the broadcasting industry of 
today has become the melting pot of con- 
fusion in a stew of pronouncements, inter- 
pretations and rulemaking which 
has resulted in greater frustration, fear, and 
uncertainty than I have yet to see with a 
regulated industry. 

Why is this so? I think there are a number 
of reasons for it. 

First, the very nature of the industry it- 
self—highly competitive, service it performs 
to the public, dissemination of ideas in a 
free society and limitation of available fre- 
quencies in the spectrum. 

In the second place, the origin of the in- 
dustry as a necessary, partially regulated in- 
dustry, as a private enterprise profitmaking 
business and as an industry under this sys- 
tem destined to influence the lives and for- 
tunes of our people. 

In the third place, this situation prevails 
to some extent because of the enthusiasm 
for freedom and opportunity for the industry 
to take its place in our business community 
without unnecessary interference except to 
serve the public interest. 

In the fourth place, it Is partially due to 
varying opinions and views of those charged 
with the responsibility of regulation from 
time to time as how best they can carry out 
their duties as they think the Congress 
intended. 

And, finally, in the fifth place, this con- 
dition exists in part due to the failure of so 
many of you engaged in this business to 
realize the industry has yet to cross the 
Rubicon. 

With this preface I would like to discuss 
briefly what I regard as two serious threats 
to the exercise of your responsibilities as li- 
censees. As you know so well, your privilege 
to operate a broadcast facility is conditioned 
by your obligation to serve the public inter- 
est. The discharge of that obligation, as I 
see It, becomes more difficult than it might 
be otherwise by a combination of circum- 
stances. 

First, our system. of broadcasting is fi- 
nanted not by you, the licensees, but by ad- 
vertisers who may or may not share your 
feeling of obligation to serve the public 
interest. For the advertiser, broadcasting is 
but a means to his end—larger sales and 
bigger profits. I do not disparage that goal, 
for the healthy growth of our economy de- 
pends on its achievement. But I am mind- 
ful that the advertiser's efforts to reach the 
largest possible audience with his commer- 
cial messages may be an obstacle to the at- 
tainment of your statutory goal. 

Unlike for the advertiser, broadcasting is 
for the licensee an end in itself. The law 
places on you the sole responsibility for 
carrying out your obligation to serve the 
public. Licensees may not delegate the dis- 
charge of their statutory obligation to any- 
one—advertisers, advertising agencies, net- 
work organizations, rating seryices—anyone, 
I will return-to this theme in a moment. 

Another difficulty you must live with Is 
that you operate under the constant watch- 
ful eye of a Federal regulatory agency, the 
Federal Communications Commission. The 
broadcasting industry is, under the law, not 
a public utility. Yet because the broadcast 
media use the limited public airwaves, and 
because of the tremendous impact these 
media have on the listening and viewing 
public, it is necessary that some degree of 
regulation be imposed. 

But the fact of the FCC's regulatory au- 
thority in no way changes the fact that the 
day-to-day responsibility for transmitting 
programs that serve the public interest is 
that of the licensee alone. Just as licensees 
may not delegate their responsibilities to 
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advertisers or others, nor may this respon- 
sibility be usurped by the Commission—at 
least as I think that Communications Act 
stands today. (And I don't think Congress 
is in any mood to shift that licensee respon- 
sibility to anyone else.) 

Having said this, I would now like to focus 
more closely on two facets of the total prob- 
lem as examples of the “melting pot of con- 
fusion” previously referred to. 

First, the stranglehold which the audience 
Measurement services appear to have over 
most of the industry. 

Second, the so-called fairness doctrine of 
the FCC which, in my judgment—at least 
insofar as I am able to understand what it 
means—threatens to inject the Commission 
into the day-to-day programing decisions of 
the licensee. 

I have been asked by a good many people 
why our committee saw fit to make an in- 
vestigation of the rating services which 
lasted some 18 months and culminated in 
5% weeks of public hearings. The rating 

es are, after all, private businesses, 
I am reminded, and not now subject to FCC 
licensing or other regulation. 

Then answer is twofold. First, the com- 
mittee wanted to find out the extent, if 
any, to which rating reports influenced li- 
censees’ decisions on programing, the pur- 
chase and sale of time, and the like. We 
were concerned, and I am still concerned 
(particularly when I read of the anxiousness 
with which the industry has awaited the 
October Nielsen reports), about the abdica- 
tion of sound judgment by broadcasters in 
favor of numbers purporting to show sheer 
audience size. 

Secondly, once the committee had become 
aware of the pervasiveness of the influence 
of the rating figures on licensee decisions, 
we thought it important to learn whether 
the figures merited the great faith placed 
in them by so many. While some statistical 
studies of the ratings had been made, none 
of these had attempted to go beyond the 
public claims of the rating companies. We 
felt we had to know more about sample 
design, field work, and tabulating and edit- 
ing procedures than had been known before. 

What we found out was hardly reassuring. 
The committee staff interviewed hundreds 
of people and retabulated several surveys, 
using the original field materials—interview 
sheets, diaries, and the like, supplied by the 
rating companies. The staff attempted to 
discover from the rating companies the tech- 
niques they used in editing the raw data. 
‘When they tried to apply the techniques the 
companies said they used, they often got 
results dramatically different from those 
published by the survey companies. While 
the committee the logic and legit- 
imacy of many editing and weighting tech- 
niques, it was clear to us that some used 
were not at all appropriate. The eminent 
statistician engaged by the committee as 
a consultant characterized one such welght- 
ing scheme as— 

“Nothing more or less than an excuse for 
doctoring the figures which were developed 
in the survey to perhaps bring out the per- 
sonal opinion of whoever does the weight- 
ing.” 

The president of another rating company 
admitted that the figures circulated to his 
subscribers amount to little more than a 
. calculated guess. 

Still another survey company, in its pro- 
motional material, invited stations to say 
what they wanted about their delivery of 
the spendable dollar, and then document it 
with a report put out by that company. 

In addition, there were many admissions 
during the hearings of carelessness and lax 
supervision. And there were unexplained 
instances of inconsistency within the same 
company in the use of editing techniques. 

We do not claim or even pretend to be 
statisticians. But you don’t have to be a 
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statistician to see that the rating companies 
often have been doing one thing while they 
said they were doing something else. 

You don’t have to be a statistician to know 
that something is wrong when a survey firm 
does interviewing for a local report in coun- 
ties where the local stations’ signals don’t 
even reach. Or when no interviewing is done 
in counties admittedly within the metro- 
politan area. 

You don't have to be a statistician to 
understand that, in view of all the sources 
of bias and error disclosed during the hear- 
ings, the rating services have been claiming 
much greater precision for their es than 
the facts can justify. And when life and 
death of programs, the economic fortunes 
of producers and performers, even the exist- 
ence of stations themselyes may depend on 
differences of tenths of rating points, I think 
you can appreciate the committee's concern. 

One thing that has been disconcerting is 
the attitude of some broadcasters and adver- 
tisers that nothing can or should be done to 
improve audience research. Many broad- 
casters seem satisfied with the ratings as 
they have been. Or at least they have been 
resigned to the present system on the ground 
that ratings are the only audience indicator 
that exists. The feeling seems to be that no 
one can do without comparative figures. 

I submit that this is the outlook of the 
man with a crutch. If the crutch is known 
to be defective, he should want a better 
crutch. But his ideal is to be restored to 
health so that he will be strong enough to 
throw the crutch away. 

I would like to make it perfectly clear that 
I am not a crusader, the committee has not 
been crusading. We did not start out on a 
witch hunt; we knew what we were doing 
from innumerable reports and we have been 
serious in our efforts toward correcting a bad 
situation and one which, if permitted to con- 
tinue, would result in dire consequences. 

Segments of your industry are now and 
have been working diligently to improve the 
quality of audience research. If you are 
going to have to continue to rely on ratings 
you should insist on the best research exist- 
ing knowledge and techniques can produce. 

I believe, with a few broadcasters, that your 
ideal should be to make your stations and 
your industry strong so that you will not 
need audience numbers in order to raise your 
revenue. But I am fearful most of you still 
feel the need for some kind of statistical 
crutch. 

You may very well then ask—“how can you 
pay for it?” In view of the enormous sums 
of money, upward of $1 billion, that hang 
in the balance each year, it should 
not be difficult to meet the cost for sufficient 
sample sizes, better supervision and quality 
controls, as well as other improvements. 

It was contended during the course of the 
hearings that the results of a statistical sur- 
vey can be at best no more reliable than the 
Taw data underlying them. I might also 
remind you that we had expert testimony 
which expressed the view that if you feed 
“garbage” into a computer, you will get 
garbage“ out. 

Your National Association of Broadcasters 
proposes to do something about it in a three- 
point am that would assure ratings to 
be “valid, reliable, effective, and economically 
viable.” It proposes: 

1. The establishment of minimum stand- 
ards and criteria in the field of broadcast 
audience measurement, and a system of ac- 
creditation of rating companies based on such 
standards and criteria: 

2. The organization and supervision of 
Rating Audit Service; and 

3. The projection of a continuing, ef- 
fective program of research in audience 
measurement methodologies, 

Unless you recover your own responsible 
decisionmaking functions, you will have no 
one but yourselves to blame, should the Fed- 
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eral Government on behalf of the public un- 
dertake to do something about it. 

This brings me to the second principal 
point of focus in this discussion—the fair- 
ness doctrine, 


FAIRNESS DOCTRINE 


The fairness doctrine is undoubtedly a 
well-intentioned attempt by the FCC to re- 
concile the spirit of fairness as contained 
in section 315 of the Communications Act, 
dealing with political candidates, with the 
right of broadcasters to editorialize on con- 
troversial subjects. 

Before attempting to analyze some of the 
problems I see in the considered fairness 
doctrine, let me undertake to put it in its 
proper perspective. 

The equal-time provision of section 315, the 
right to editorialize, and the fairness doc- 
trine are analytically separable subjects for 
discussion. Yet in much of the recent debate 
on these subjects they have become terribly 
confused. 

It seems to me there is a need for clarifica- 
tion, at which I will now make a modest 
attempt. 

First, let us consider the intent and re- 
quirements of section 315. By itself, the 
section does not require that a licensee allow 
air time to any legally qualified candidates 
for political office. But once a licensee has 
allowed a candidate to use its facilities to 
advance his cause, section 315 requires the 
licensee, if requested, to grant the opponent 
or opponents equal time under comparable 
conditions to advance his or their side of the 
story. It further denies to the licensee any 
power of censorship. 

Despite persistent efforts on the part of 
broadcasters, particularly the networks, to 
abolish the equal time rule, Congress has 
never seen fit to do so. The closest we have 
come is to vote, this year as in 1960, to 
suspend the operation of the rule so as to 
permit the so-called great debates between 
candidates of the two major parties for the 
Presidency and the Vice Presidency. 

The FCC has over the years, as we all know, 
blown hot and cold on the subject of edi- 
torializing by broadcasters. Since the over- 
turn by the Commission of the Mayflower 
rule, licensees have been free to express edi- 
torial opinions—in the same manner gen- 
erally that newspapers do. But many licen- 
sees have been and still are reluctant to pro- 
gram editorials on a regular basis, for fear 
they will run into trouble—either from ad- 
vertisers fearful of any controversy, or from 
the Commission, especially since the enuncl- 
ation by the Commission in 1949 ‘of the 
fairness doctrine. 


As early as 1958 I advocated the practice 
of editorializing by broadcasters. My views 
have not changed. It seems to me contrary 
to our traditions of free expression to forbid 
broadcasters to speak out on controversial 
issues of importance to their communities— 
as the FCC did in the old Mayflower case. 

But when the Commission reversed itself 
in 1949 in order to permit broadcast edi- 
torials, it may have opened a Pandora's box 
of troubles, both for itself and for broad- 
casters. For at that time, it set forth the 
fairness doctrine. 

The fairness doctrine, as I understand it, 
imposes on any licensee which editorializes 
on political campaigns or other controversial 
matters, an affirmative obligation to seek out 
spokesmen for viewpoints contrasting with 
those expressed by the licensee. Now that, 
on the face of it, seems simple and fair 
enough. But its simplicity is, I think, decep- 
tive. For it seems to assume issues of a two- 
sided nature; for example, We should get 
out of the United Nations; we should stay 
in the United Nations.” Or, “We should 
not cut Federal taxes; we should cut Fed- 
eral taxes.” 

But, what of the many side issues raised 
by such controversies? Take the tax-cut 
issue, on which there are many shades of 
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opinion. Many responsible persons believe 
there should be no tax cut until the Fed- 
eral budget is balanced. Others believe that 
only with “planned deficits” can our econ- 
omy continue to grow at a satisfactory rate 
under present conditions. (And what, par- 
enthetically, is a “satisfactory” rate?) Many 
people believe, quite sincerely, that a tax 
cut, unaccompanied by reforms in our tax 
structure, is unthinkable. But they disagree 
heatedly over which specific reforms are 
needed. Others feel that we should cut taxes 
now and worry about reforms later when 
there may be more agreement on the subject 
of “which reforms.” 

I think this brief excursion into the tax 
cut issue will give yor some idea of the 
problems raised by the fairness doctrine. 

Let us say that a station broadcasts an 
éditorial simply favoring a tax cut now— 
reforms or no reforms. Must the licensee 
mail to various spokesmen for all these and 
other different viewpoints transcripts of the 
editorial? Must he solicit them to use his 
facilities to express their various attitudes? 

If he must—and I see nothing in the fair- 
ness doctrine that says he need not—he 
would be taking on an intolerable burden. 
I submit that the logical result of the fair- 
ness doctrine would be that the licensee 
would broadcast no editorials at all. 

And this is precisely the opposite of what 
the FCC says it wants to encourage. 

My feeling is that the judgment as to what 

“contrasting” viewpoints a. broadcaster 
should permit to be aired over his facilities 
should be left with the licensee, where the 
Communications Act put it in the first place. 

To these burdens that a concentrated ef- 
fort to enforce the fairness doctrine would 
impose on licensees should be added the ad- 
ditional administrative burdens on the Com- 
mission itself. If we are to believe the Com- 
mission spokesmen who appear before the 
House Appropriations. Committee, the Com- 
Missioners and staff are plenty busy as it 
is. The kind of effort that would be re- 
quired for a thoroughgoing enforcement pro- 
gram in this field would divert much Com- 
mission manpower from tasks to which the 
Congress has assigned higher priority. 

I cannot but conclude that the net result 
Would be a setback to the public interest. 

I have offered for your consideration what 
I consider two real threats to broadcasting 
in the public interest. Our committee is 
keenly aware of them, and you may be sure 
We are closely watching every development, 
Our primarily objective, as I see it, is to re- 
moye whatever obstacles we can that stand 
in the way of the freedom of a responsible 
broadcasting industry. I hope that through 
our studies and our hearings the committee 
has made some headway toward that goal. 

But, Se: I remind you again the key 
to a flourishing and improving system of free 
American broadcasting lies largely with you, 
the licensees. If the full potentialities of our 
System can be achieved and our people can 
realize the advantages of this vast resource, 
we will have “crossed the Rubicon.” 


Condolences to the Speaker and Family of 
the Late Hon. Edward J. McCormack 


SPEECH 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 
m THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
While I realize that no words or act of 
any mortal being can beguile one from 
the grief that accompanies the loss of a 
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loved one, I wish to add my expressions 
of sympathy and condolences to the 
Speaker, upon the untimely passing of 
his brother, and to members of his family 
and the family of the late Hon. Edward 
J. McCormack. 

The full measure of a man is deter- 
mined by what he did before his death. 
The Speaker's brother Edward carried 
the honorable name of McCormack well 
and contributed toward immortalizing 
that name in the history of the State of 
Massachusetts as well as that of this 
great. Nation of ours. 

As Hawaii's Representative to Con- 
gress, I extend my deepest sympathy to 
the Speaker and the surviving members 
of his family and his brother's family in 
the hope that they will find some com- 
fort in the fact that there are many who 
share in their great loss, 


Beyond the Pale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 28 the Nashville Banner carried 
an editorial which expresses the senti- 
ments of all Americans who hold in high 
regard the distinguished service-to-coun- 
try of former President Eisenhower and 
the late John Foster Dulles. 

The editorial “Beyond the Pale” re- 
veals the true character of the man who 
uses such damaging terms as treason and 
Communist when referring to these two 
great Americans. Itis refreshing to find 
an editor who has enough strength of 
conviction to be outspoken against such 
vicious and unwarranted attacks. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I recommend that all Members of 
Congress read “Beyond the Pale.” 

The editorial is as follows: 

BEYOND THe Pate: SMEARER ROBERT WELCH 
NAUSEATES THE NATION 

A Bible thought: “But I say unto you. 
That every idie word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the day of 
Judgment”"—Matthew 12: 36. 

The eccentric little mind engaged in minor 
splashes of mud—as by a child at play, for 
its own amusement—tis at most a social irri- 
tant. Its soiled premises can be scrubbed; 
its aberrations dismissed by considering the 
source. £ 

The vicious mind absorbed in smear, beset 
with Ideas of self-deification by advertising 
its abnormalities as a virtue, and infecting 
its stratum with germs of hate, is something 
else. And even considering the source, de- 
cency cannot dismiss with silent contempt 
the studied slur—and defamation of charac- 
ter—tossed as a stink bomb by Robert Welch 
at two great Americans, former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and the late John 
Foster Dulles. 

In the course of a news panel “interview” 
on the air, Welch reiterated his slander of 
the living and the dead, accusing General 
Eisenhower of “treason,” and the former Sec- 
retary of State of having been a Communist. 

Even recognizing the point of its incuba- 
tion, the infamy of such allegation is beyond 
the pale, and the Nation finds it both out- 
rageous and nauseating. It is an unspeak- 
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able insult not only to men of monumental 
service to their country, of allegiance earn- 
ing them a place high on its honor roll, but 
to the intelligence of every citizen. It is an 
affront to reason that strains not only 
credulity, but even the inventive capacity of 
a twisted mind. 

Decency recoils at it—and finds such foul 
smear appalling. Those who have, in any 
Gogree, kept company with Robert Welch 
must see him now for what he Is. 


Thirty Years of Deceit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, No- 
vember 16, 1933, was the infamous day 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt formally rec- 
ognized the Soviet Union. Since then— 
armed with a certain amount of respect 
because of this recognition—the Soviet 
Union has made trouble for the. whole 
world. — 

In yesterday's issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune, David Lawrence reviews 
at Nin since this act by President Roose- 
velt. 

The article follows: 

Tumrr Years or RUSSIAN RECOGNITION 

(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON.—Just 30 years ago, on No- 
vember 16, 1933, the US. Government 
formally recognized the Government of the 
Soviet Union. The anniversary furnished an 
opportunity to publicize formally the e 


somehow the U.S. Government was strangely 
silent. 

The act of recognition and resumption of 
diplomatic relations came in 1933, after 16 
years of hesitation and reluctance by Presi- 
dents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, 
and with misgivings by President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt. 

Certain conditions were Imposed in the 
agreement which have since been flagrantly 
violated again and again by the Soviets. 

In a significant memorandum written on 
July 16, 1933, to President Roosevelt by 
Robert F. Kelley, Chief of the Division of 
Eastern European Affairs in the Department 
of State, the following warning had been 
given: 

“It would seem, therefore, that an essential 
prerequisite to the establishment of harmo- 
nious and trustful relations with the Soviet 
Government is the abandonment by the 
present rulers of Russia of their world revolu- 
tionary aims and the discontinuance of their 
activities designed to bring about the realiza- 
tion of such aims. More specifically and with 
particular regard to the United States, this 
prerequisite involves the abandonment by 
Moscow of direction, supervision, control, 
financing, etc., through every agency utilized 
for the purpose of Communist or other re- 
lated activities In the United States.” 

The documents exchanged in Washington 
on November 16, 1933, between President 
Roosevelt and Foreign Minister Maxim Lit- 
vinoff made a particular effort to cover the 
point in the Kelley memorandum. The notes 
of recognition contained mutual 
and the Russian Government thus agreed to 
the following pledge: 

“To refrain and to restrain all persons in 
Government service and all organizations of 
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the Government or under its direct or in- 
direct control, including the organizations 
in receipt of any financial assistance from it, 
from any act overt or covert Hable in any way 
whatsoever to injure the tranquility, pros- 
perity, order or security of the whole or any 
part of the United States, its territories or 

ons, and in particular, from any act 
tending to incite or encourage armed inter- 
vention or any agitation or propaganda hav- 
ing as an aim, the violation of the territorial 
integrity of the United States, its territories 
or possessions, or the bringing about by force 
a change in the political or social order of the 
whole or any part of the United States, its 
territories or possessions.” 

Yet the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and congréssional committees have uncover- 
ed, in the last 30 years, instance after in- 
stance in which the Soviet Government has 
sent its agents into the United States and 
has financed organizations aiming to over- 
throw the American Government. 

Only last year, there also was exposed to 
world view the plot to injure the people and 
territory of the United States by means of 
missile bases and military forces stationed in 
Cuba. These hostile moves, although osten- 
sibly the responsibility of the Cuban regime, 
were directed as well as financed by the 
Soviet Government in Moscow. 

Less than 2 years after formal recognition 
was extended, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull—in a statement to the press on Sep- 
tember 1, 1935—pointed to the violation of 
various pledges by the Russians, and said: 

“If the Soviet Government pursues a policy 
permitting activities on its territory involv- 
ing interference in the internal affairs of the 
United States instead of preventing such ac- 
tivities as its written pledge provides, the 
friendly and official relations between the 
two countries cannot but be seriously im- 

* 


American diplomats complained and pro- 
tested often in ensuing years, but to no 
avail. In 1939, the Soviet Government be- 
came an ally of the Nazis and in a signed 
agreement guaranteed Hitler that he would 
not have to fight on his eastern front. He 
was thereby given a free hand to make war 
against Britain and France. Finally, after 
the Nazis attacked Russia and the United 
States entered the war in 1941, the military 
aid from this country was so decisive that 
without it the Communist regime would 
have been defeated. But no gratitude was 
ever shown the United States, and the recent 
incidents on the Berlin autobahn reveal a 
crass indifference to the rights of the West- 
ern Allies, 

Indeed, in 1950—less than 5 years after 
World War IT ended—the Soviet Government 
sent arms and munitions to Red China and 
North Korea for use against the United Na- 
tions forces which had been sent to repel 
aggression. Since the armistice of 1953 in 
Korea, the Communists have repeatedly vi- 
olated their written pledges and have kid- 
mapped American troops or wantonly fired 
on them. More than 1 million persons, in- 
cluding Koreans, were killed or wounded on 
the United Nations side in the Korean war. 
Yet the Soviet Union is still accepted as a 
member of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

Today the Moscow Government is deeply 
involved in financing subversive activities in 
all parts of the world, including the United 
States. Yet the 30th anniversary of the 
signing of those pledges of forebearance by 
the Soviet Government—which have been 
violated in acts of treachery and hostility 
to the United States—has gone almost un- 
noticed here. The American Government 
might well have reviewed the record and let 
the Russian people know the basis for the 
universal distrust today of the written 
pledges of the Soviet Government. 
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We Are at War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy has actively started his cam- 
paign for reelection and we are told that 
he is going to base his entire appeal on 
the theme that his administration has 
maintained peace and prosperity. 

I hope to discuss his claim that we are 
enjoying unprecedented prosperity from 
time to time to remind the American 
people how the big spending programs 
demanded by President Kennedy are ac- 
tually resulting in less money in the 
pockets of all of us as each month he has 
been in office our dollars have bought 
less. 

Today, however, I would like to explode 
the myth so often repeated by the Presi- 
dent that we are at peace. We are not 
at peace. We are at war. The cold war 
is as real as if this Nation were actually 
under armed attack. If we lose the cold 
war we will come under Russian domina- 
tion just as surely as if our cities were 
leveled by bombs and invaded by Soviet 
hordes. 

The cold war is a deliberate part of the 
Soviet plan for enslaving the world, and 
we had better recognize this as a fact. 

The President also overlooks the actual 
shooting wars that are going on at this 
very moment. At latest count some 130 
American boys have died in Vietnam and 
that, Mr. President, is war. From your 
sheltered White House tower you may 
not recognize this, but I can assure you 
that the mothers and fathers and wives 
and children of those men who have died 
in Vietnam consider it a war. 

The President’s attempt to mislead the 
American people into believing we are at 
peace, must be exposed, less in his eager- 
ness to use any means to be reelected, we 
lose the war and give the victory to the 
Communists. 

As long as the Soviet Union is dedi- 
cated to ruling the world, to conquering 
the United States, to make good on 
Khrushchev’s boast that “we will bury 
you,” there is no peace. The war is al- 
ready here and because of the President’s 
apparent failure to understand either the 
Communists or their goals, Russia is 
gaining victory after victory. Under the 
present course of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration we are headed for destruction and 
we dare not allow him to get away with 
creating a false sense of security by in- 
sisting that he has maintained peace. 

As a part of these remarks I would like 
to include an editorial by David Law- 
rence in the U.S. New & World Report 
of November 25, clearly pointing out 
“The ‘Cold War’ Is a War.” 

The editorial follows: 

THE “CoLd War" Is a Wan 
(By David Lawrence) 
Every now and then a wave of euphoria 


- sweeps this country. This is the word often 
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used nowadays in official parlance to describe 
the feeling that ensues after Moscow makes 
one of its periodic gestures of peace. Prompt- 
ly, each such move is hailed as the begin- 
ning of another era of friendship. But just 
as America settles down to occupy itself with 
matters of internal concern, the Soviets sud- 
denly provoke friction and we discover that 
it Isn't peace after all. 

Does the fault lie with us? We are so 
eager to interpret any seemingly friendly 
move as a genuine act of good will that 
we lean over backwards to join in the eu- 
phoria or buoyancy of spirit which is en- 
gendered by such tactics. 

Realism demands that we take a good look 
at what is happening around the world and 
that we do not allow the impression to be 
built up that we are so eager for a crumb 
from the Soviet-concocted recipe of coexist- 
ence that we are for peace at any price. 

The Government which speaks for us pre- 
sents to the world the image of a nation that 
sincerely wants peace. But the sad lessons 
of history tell us that supineness or appease- 
ment is the very thing that causes an enemy 
to miscalculate. A lack of resoluteness at 
decisive moments eventually brings on wars. 

The President of the United States by his 
speeches may choose to reassure his own 
people that they are making progress toward 
peace, but at the same time this overanx- 
iety to produce an impression of achieve- 
ment convinces our enemy that the neces- 
sary steps to vindicate our position may not 
be taken, 

We shall, of course, use military force if 
attacked. But, because the whole American 
policy is based on the idea that we shall 
await attack, the man in the Kremlin has 
the advantage. He can bluff and bluff, ex- 
tort concession after concession, and make 
his own people, as well as the people of the 
Communist-bloc countries, believe that the 
United States is steadily bending to his will. 

The politicians who have been getting 
ready to extol Mr. Kennedy in the 1964 pres- 
idential campaign as the preserver of world 
peace do not like to advise him to take any 
steps that would escalate the situation. Es- 
calate” is another word in the official vocab- 
ulary in Washington. It refers to the se- 
quence which may develop when one country 
takes a firm stand anywhere and the other 
side promptly reacts with some form of 
retaliation. The theory is that such succes- 
sive steps now could lead to a nuclear crisis. 

This permits Nikita Khrushchey to call 
the shots in the game he plays. For if he 
can terrify the United States by taking the 
initiative around the globe, he is accom- 
plishing his major purpose—to anesthetize 


less if the enemy belleves force will never be 
used unless a nuclear attack is made. 

What should the President do? First— 
and most important of all—it is essential 
that the whole truth be told the American 
people. Many of the notes exchanged with 
Moscow after the Cuban missile crisis have 
never been made public. Mr. Kennedy told 
a press conference recently that all the Soviet 
troops are being withdrawn from Cuba and 
that the evacuation soon will be completed- 
The Soviet official newspaper, Isvestia, 
however, says no such promise was ever 
given. 

The basis for a sincere friendship has not 
yet been established. Until it is, we shall 
be involved—as the Soviets are—in “brink- 
manship.” This can lead to mistakes and 

The time has come for the United States 
to abandon the realm of secret diplomacy 
and tell the whole world—including thé 
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Soviet people—what is going on. The nego- 
tlation of the nuclear test ban treaty was 
Biven wide publicity, but the factors which 
are every day depreciating the value of such 
an agreement and creating distrust are being 
handled in the routine of formalized diplo- 
macy. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets are vigorously 
fighting the cold war on every front—in 
southeast Asia, in the Middle East, in East- 
ern Europe, in Latin America, in Africa, and 
in the Far East. We, on the other hand, are 
Striving merely to bolster up certain under- 
developed nations with foreign ald, even 
as some of these same countries play one 
Side against the other. 

If we intend unwittingly to forfeit the 
chance of winning the cold war, then our 
lassitude and loose policy are understand- 
able. If we mean to fight the cold war 
for it is in every sense a war, inasmuch as 
Many American lives have been sacrificed on 
Certain battlefronts in the last few years— 
then it is time to bring the fight out in the 
Open and let the world know of the schemes 
and duplicity of the Soviet Government. 

If the enemy is permitted to push us 
Sround, there can be no peace. For the cold 
War is not peace. It is a state of war. 


Unsung Heroes in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 
news story which appeared in the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser of November 15, 1963, in- 
dicates that there are many unsung 
heroes in the war against communism 
in Vietnam. Americans in Vietnam labor 
Countless hours and risk their lives daily 
in the highest tradition of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Three such 
Valiant men are Pfc. Felipe Larisoa, Jr., 
of Ewa, Hawaii; Pfc. Roy Koyanagi, of 
Aiea, Hawaii; and Sp4 Rodney Kamaka, 
of Kona, Hawaii. There are other sons 
of Hawaii who are shouldering a lion's 
Share of the continuing fight for a free 
World, as revealed by the following news 
Story written by George Eagle: 

Iste GI's Jos: KEEP Ex FLYING 


(By George Eagle) 

Saicon.—“These men are outstanding and 
dedicated individuals who work from sunup 
to sundown every day and risk their lives 
daily to keep our aircraft going—and they 
don't know what a 3-day pass looks like.” 

The 120th Aviation Co. helicopter pllot was 
talking about two men from Hawaii, Pfc. 
Felipe Lariosa, Jr., 23, of Ewa, and Pfc. Roy 
Koyanagi, 20, of 98-248A Alea Kai Place, Aiea. 

“Promotions are hard to come by out here, 
and strangely, seem y hard for tech- 
Nically trained men to get,” the pilot said. 
“We put in for awards, but they never seem 
to go through. 

“About the only way we can show men like 
Larlosa and Koyanagi any recognition is to 
Pat them on the back and maybe buy them a 
can of beer after a mission.” 

Larlosa and Koyanagi weren't complaining 
when I visited them at the helicopter ready 

e at Tan Son Nhut Airfield here, and in 

_fact, said they liked the work. 

Lariosa, 23, son of Mr. and Mrs, Felipe 
Lariosa of Ewa and a graduate of Waipahu 
High School, is crew chief of a CH-21 Shaw- 
nee copter he has named “The Tiki.” He also 
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mans a machinegun on the craft and is cred- 
ited with 20 confirmed kills of Vietcong per- 
sonnel. 

“He got five of them, and a possible sixth, 
in one day when we got into a pretty hot 
situation,” the pilot said. 

Although the normal tour of duty here is 
1 year, Lariosa, who has been in Vietnam 
since February 10, plans to extend his tour 
6 months. “The people are wonderful out 
here,” he says. 

Ko , 20, is crewchief on a fixed-wing 
L-19, so “I don’t get shot at as much,” he 
says, 

He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Natsuji Koya- 
nagi and a graduate of Radford High School. 
He also has been here since last February. 

The L-19 he rides flies at several thousand 
feet on missions to direct and control the 
low-fiying choppers. 

Another Hawaii soldier -who sees a lot of 
shot and shell in South Vietnam is Spa. 
Rodney Kamaka, of 412 Kalaimoku Street, 
Honolulu, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. 
Kamaka, of Kona, 

As a member of the Utility Tactical Trans- 
port Co., Kamaka is a crew chief for one of 
the HUIB “Huey” helicopters, a favorite 
Vietcong target because of their heavy, mod- 
ern weaponry. 

Kamaka is scheduled to go home next 
month and is “anxious to get back to Wai- 
kiki and old Kona.” 

The two helicopter companies are in the 
U.S. Army Support Group Vietnam, admin- 
istrative command for all Army aircraft 
units in Vietnam. 

USASGV also has some other men from 
Hawaii, including four in the 7th Finance 
Disbursing Section. They are: 

Sp4c. Bruce Butts, 20, son of Mrs. Irene 
Butts, 20 Laukona Street, Hilo, a graduate 
of Hilo High School; Sp4c, Clarence Takeda, 
20, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Takeda, 3055 
Lakimau Street, Honolulu, a graduate of 
Kaimuki High School; Sp4c. Edward Agbin- 
cola, 20, son of Mrs. Adelaide Agbincola, 
Kapaa, Kauai, graduate of Kapaa High 
School, and Sp4c. Roy Higuchi, 24, 830 Kapaa- 
kea Lane, Honolulu, graduate of McKinley 
High School. 


Job Insecurity Faces Union Members if 
Civil Rights Bill Passes Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
generally considered throughout the 
Congress that the pending civil rights 
legislation is aimed exclusively at the 
Southern States. Many persons living 
in other parts of the country have been 
deluded into the belief that they will not 
be affected by the legislation; that its 
purpose is to “emancipate” the southern 
Negro, and to wrest political control of 
the Southern States away from those 
presently in power. 

Mr. Speaker, those who harbor this 
kind of belief will be in for a rude awak- 
ening should the pending civil rights bill 
become law. The fact is that this bill 
will shake the very foundations of in- 
dividual liberty, and will strike just as 
hard at those in other parts of the coun- 
try as it will against the people in the 
Southern States. 


This morning a letter was received 
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from a citizen in San Francisco, Calif., 
which I think contains much food for 
thought. Because this was an unusual 
letter and considering its geographical 
source, in particular, I am taking the 
liberty of quoting an excerpt therefrom 
which I feel sure will be of enlightening 
interest to the Members of this body. 

One of the brighter rays of hope so far is 
an article in the morning San Francisco Ex- 
aminer stating that the more conservative 
Negro leaders are alarmed about the poll 
showing that white voters are deserting the 
Kennedys by the millions. Just this week 
there was an incident here in San Francisco 
where a group of beatniks and real Commu- 
nist young punks led by Vincent Hallinan's 
son picketed in front of a sandwich stand 
owned by Harold Dobbs, who was a candi- 
date for Mayor. They demanded more Jobs 
for Negroes. 

Faced with a political and economic prob- 
lem Dobbs and his partner negotiated a deal 
giving the Negroes assurance of prompt em- 
ployment. Then, the white waitresses called 
upon their union leaders and demanded that 
the union protect them under its written 
contract with Dobbs and Weiss, ng 
that the Negroes had no right to interfere 
with their contract preferences. 

It seems to me that disputes of this kind 
are going to be arising all over the country. 


Mr. Speaker, the excerpt quoted above 
points up a serious problem which will 
be created by the enactment of the pend- 
ing civil rights legislation, and I would 
caution those now enjoying the security 
of labor union protection to pause and 
take a penetrating look at the probable 
effects of this legislation on their 
employment. 


Let’s Get Answers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 


day, the Boston Advertiser raised in a 
fine editorial questions to which all New 


England awaits an answer. The quality 


of air service in the Boston area has been 
deteriorating for some time, despite the 
proclaimed policy of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to provide the best possible air 
service for all sections of the country. 
It is my hope that the New England 
Conference meetings scheduled for later 
this week with a representative of the 
CAB will clarify these matters. I include 
an excerpt from this editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
LET'S Ger ANSWERS 

The fur should fly in Bostontown this 
Thursday and Friday. Those are the days 
when the 39th annual New England Con- 
ference convenes here and if the gathering 
lives up to its reputation as a “regional town 
meeting,” there are some burning questions 
to be asked which should produce some red- 
hot answers. 

The replies may not always be satisfac- 
tory but, very definitely, they should be 
authoritative for the men of whom they'll 
be asked are eminently qualified to possess 
the facts that New Englanders will want to 
know. 
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Robert T. Murphy of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, who will attend- the conference, 
should be asked to explain why the CAB has 
permitted Boston, the metropolis of New 
England, to sink to second-class status as an 
airline city so far as equipment and do- 
mestic service is concerned, 

CAB policy pledges the public the best 

ble air service. By what interpretation 
of that policy, then, was American Airlines 
allowed to drop out of the domestic trans- 
portation picture in Boston? To abandon 
its hourly flights to La Guardia and its fre- 
quent trips to Washington? To move its 
first-rate equipment out of New England 
tor use in other cities on other routes? 

Does the CAB feel that the mere con- 
venience of shuttle service to New York and 
Washington is sufficent excuse to permit un- 
comfortable, noisy, and slow flights on out- 
dated aircraft? Just what plans does the 
CAB have for upgrading air service to and 
from Boston? 


Barthels Get Family Award at Convention 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of grave concern over the juvenile 
delinquency problems we hear a great 
deal about the fault lying with the par- 
ents. Certainly there is no question that 
the home is the basic influence in the 
life of a child. 

As is so often the case, the news is full 
of examples of broken homes, mistreat- 
ment and abandonment of children, lack 
of proper training and parent irrespon- 
sibility, but we seldom hear about the 
responsible parents who are maintaining 
good homes. 

For this reason, under permission to 
extend my remarks, I wish to call atten- 
tion to an article which appeared in the 
November 12 issue of the Frederick (Md.) 
Post concerning the George Barthel fam- 


Parents and Teachers. It is families like 
the Barthels who will carry on the tradi- 
tions and heritage of our great country 


the recent State convention of the Maryland 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in Balti- 
more. 


Presented by the Maryland Congress of 
PTA’s president, Mrs. Willlam F. Robie of 
Hill, the award sald, “Never before has 
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The award concluded, “We look to the 
future confident that, with families like 
the Barthels, the Nation can have the strong 
homes and human excellence which it needs 
to preserve its greatness and help to makè a 
world a kindlier place for children every- 
where. We salute the Barthel family.” 

Barthel, the former head of the Frederick 
County Council of PTA's who is now vice 
president in charge of the Howard, Carroll, 
and Frederick County District for the State 
PTA, organized the arrangements for the en- 
tire convention, since the Frederick County 
PTA was the host county council this year. 
Mrs. Geneva Barthel, head of the Frederick 
County Welfare Department, was a delegate 
from the Middletown High School. Harry F. 
Rhoderick of Braddock and Mrs. Betty Main- 
hart of New Market were the official host 
and hostess. 

Rev. and Mrs. John C. Chatlos of Emmits- 
burg were honored as the representative 
family of the year from Frederick County. 
Richard Comstock of Woodsboro, the cur- 
rent president of the Frederick County PTA 
Council, was also active. 

Other local delegates included Mrs. Mary 
Sullivan, Principal Harry O. Smith, Assist- 
ant Principal George Seaton, Scott Smith, 
and Lester Grossnickle from Linganore 
School. 

PTA President Harry Swomley, Cecil Holter 
Jr., and Rhoderick served as delegates from 
the Middletown School. Mrs. Norman 
Koontz, Mrs. John Converse, and Mrs. Frank 
T. Elliott represented the Libertytown 
School. 

Frederick County School Superintendent 
Dr. James A. Sensenbaugh also attended the 
convention. 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an important report from the 
National Committee on the Education of 
Migrant Children. The report discusses 
the findings of a national survey con- 
ducted by the committee concerning the 
needs of migrant children. I believe that 
it is essential for all of us to read this 
report as it shows a shocking lack of 
concern for the approximately 150,000 
migrant children in our Nation. 

I have introduced a number of bills 
to alleviate the distressing condition of 
migratory workers and their children. 
One of these bills, H.R. 4902, provides 
for Federal financial assistance to the 
States for the education of migrant 
workers. The following report indi- 
cates the pressing need for prompt ap- 
proval by the House of this and other 
migratory labor bills: 

THE SCHOOL AND THE MIGRANT CHILD—Å SUR- 
VEY INTREPRETED 

Migrant agricultural workers have been a 
part of the American scene since the early 
twenties, and the educational problems -of 
their children have been subject for study 
and concern for more than a decade. Yet, in 
the spring of 1963, no national program, pub- 
lic or private, existed to facilitate the educa- 
tion of these hapless children, whose parents 
followed the harvests from State to State. 
Indeed, even information concerning the 
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actual numbers and educational attainment 
of migrant children was either lacking or at 
best contradictory. And despite the fact that 
migrant children were generally acknowl- 
edged to be among America’s most education- 
ally deprived youngsters, techniques for 
meeting their special problems and needs 
were few and little known. 

In an effort to clarify the educational pic- 
ture and to secure reliable information on a 
national scale, the newly formed National 
Committee on the Education of Migrant 
Children launched in July 1963 a survey of 
the actual conditions affecting these children. 

The successful completion of the survey 
owes much to the cooperation of individuals 
from public and private agencies who took 
time from theif busy schedules to answer 
the lengthy questionnaire that crossed their 
desks, On the other hand, the findings pre- 
sent a less successful picture of national at- 
tempts to meet the undoubted problems in- 
volved in the education of migrant children. 
Again, the lack of clear-cut answers in a 
number of instances raises Important ques- 
tions concerning the attitudes of those pri- 
marily invested with the responsibility for 
education within their respective States. 

MECHANICS OF THE SURVEY 


A five-part questionnaire was developed to 
delineate the number of migrant children 
in the given State, their participation in 
regular and summer terms, and the needs 
and problems connected with their class- 
room attendance. This questionnaire was 
sent to the departments of education in 48 
States (Hawall and Puerto Rico were not 
included in the survey), Protestant and 
Roman Catholic agencies active in migrant 
work in 41 States, Governors’ committees 
dealing with migrant problems in 24 States, 
and citizens’ committees having a like in-. 
terest in 10 States. In this way the 48 States 
were queried from one to four times, with 
a total of 180 persons being contacted. = 

Replies were received from at least one 
person in all but 4 of the 48 States for an 
overall response of 60 percent. However, 
41 State departments of education did not 
acknowledge receipt of the questionnaire, 
12 that they had no migrant prob- 
lem, and 7 more failed to complete the ques- 
tionnaire for miscellaneous reasons. Thus 
30 State departments of education are not 
represented in the final tabulations, although 
other agencies in many of these States did 
furnish important information. 

WHAT THE RESPONSES SHOWED 

One of the purposes of the survey was to 
determine the number of migrant children 
annually entering and leaving each State, 
their pattern of movement, and the numbers 
enrolled at various class levels during the 
years, 1960-62. This purpose was not real- 
ized. Few reports even gave estimates of 
the number of migrant children within State 
borders and less than one-third of the 44 
tabulated States supplied enrollment figures. 
A few States noted that “migrants” were 
not distinguished in any of their records. 

The survey established that migrant chil- 
dren could be accepted for enrollment in 
regular terms in 22 States, and summer pro- 
grams for migrant children were provided in 
18 States. But these positive reports of edu- 
cational opportunity had to be somewhat 
qualified. Half of the summer terms were 
either wholly or partially underwritten by 
private agencies and received no support 
from State education departments. In most 
instances these privately supported schools 
could accommodate only a few of the migrant 
children in the State. One report listed an 
enrollment of 13 pupils for the State for the 
year and in no State were more than 150 
pupils involved. Two of these summer pro- 
grams were for preschoolers only, and ono 
was 8 pilot study. Two of the summer pro- 
grams operated by State education depart- 
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ments in 1962 had to be discontinued in 
1963 because of lack of appropriations. 

The reports of regular term enrollment 
posed similar questions concerning the num- 
ber of migrant children who actually parti- 
olpated in the school programs. A number 
of reports cited State compulsory attendance 
laws as assuring attendance but also noted 
that enforcement was left up to the school 
districts: In answer to a direct query, only 
Seven States reported making any special ef- 
fort to enroll migrant children. Most of 
these seyen, however, went into detail con- 
cerning the necessity for their programs be- 
Cause of the tendency of migrant parents 
to undervalue education for their children 
and the lack of interest of the youngsters 
themselves, hampered as they were by lan- 
guage difficulties and age/grade retardation. 

An important part of the survey was de- 
Voted to a determination of problems and 
needs usually associated with the education 
of migrant children. Respondents were giv- 
€n an opportunity to list problems, as they 
Were most frequently encountered, and to 
®valuate the importance of 12 categories of 
needs, ranging from reimbursement of school 
districts for migrant children to interest and 
cooperation of migrant parents. Sugges- 
tions as to possible action to meet the spe- 
Clal conditions affecting migrant children's 
education were also sought. This section 
Which measured opinion rather than fact 
drew more replies than any other part of 
the survey, suggesting perhaps that most 
Tespondents usually had a concern or a point 
of view. 

More than 124 problems were enumerated, 
including such various obstacles to educat- 
ing the migrant child as lack of funds for 
Spanish-speaking teachers, feelings of inse- 
curity in the child engendered by tran- 
siency, economic deprivation and cultural 
differences, attitudes of teachers, of parents, 
of communities, and lack of materials ap- 
Propriate to the degree of age/grade retar- 
dation usually encountered. Most reports 
Cited mobility as the chief problem, fre- 
quently linking it to the difficulty of fitting 
the ill-prepared, transient child into the 
Classroom. 


When the respondents evaluated the 12 
needs listed in the questionnaire, they 
showed strong agreement as to the 3 most 
important categories. The reimbursement 
of school districts for migrant children en- 
rolled in regular or special term school, com- 
Munity understanding and concern for the 
Problem of educating the migrant child, and 
& special program to enroll migrant children 
in summer schools where the needs rated as 
most important. Needs which were reported 
of least importance, sometimes not being 
rated at all, were as significant to the survey- 
Makers as the most frequently mentioned 
Categories, since these needs are essentially 
intrinsic to any educational program that 
Teally gets and keeps the migrant child in 
School. These infrequently rated needs 
Were: information on the development of 
educational programs adapted to the needs 
of migrant children, orientation of staff and 
teachers to these needs, and the regulation 
of child labor in agriculture outside of school 
hours. 

If the enumerated problems and evaluated 
needs seemed to indicate a tendency on the 
Part of many respondents to see the migrant 
child as a disturbing element in the class- 
room and someone else's problem—the legis- 
lature’s, to appropriate more funds or the 
community’s, to have more concern—the 
lack of suggestions for action to meet these 
conditions seemed only to substantiate the 
impression. 


SUMMARY—A GUIDE FOR ACTION 


A fiational survey on the education of 
Migrant children, based on reports from 44 
States, established that few agencies knew 
how many such children entered or left their 
State or kept statistics on their progress 
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through school. Most respondents recog- 
nized that migrant children were retarded 
in achievement and suffered from the mo- 
bility of their parents, but they were also 
unsure of or indifferent to the steps that 
could be taken to improve educational op- 
portunities for this disadvantaged group. 

And disadvantaged the migrant child cer- 
tainly is. Moving from district to district, 
he is frequently untouched by attendance 
laws, unwelcomed in the classroom where 
his presence creates many and difficult prob- 
lems for the teacher, and ignored by his 
classmates because of his lack of a social 
awareness comparable to their own. Often 
Spanish-speaking, he finds few bilingual 
teachers when he travels and seldom en- 
counters a counselor to encourage or moti- 
vate him toward an education. Retarded 
in grade from 2 to 3 years, a retardation 
increasing with his age, the migrant child 
becomes an early school dropout. Unpro- 
tected by child labor laws, he takes his place 
beside his parents, working to add to the 
family income and becoming in time another 
cipher in health and welfare statistics. 

Because of the escalating social, economic, 
and human costs represented by the unedu- 
cated migrant child, ways must bo found as 
quickly as possible to provide him with the 
basic educational skills necessary in a rapidly 
changing nation. 

The National Committee on the Education 
of Migrant Children was established to give 
support and impetus to this movement for 
improving the educational opportunities 
open to these children. It is in a position to 
counsel with State agencies, to encourage 
interstate cooperation, to make available 
through its clearinghouse the best and most 
recent information on tested methods and 
techniques useful in migrant chil- 
dren, to serve as a liaison with Federal agen- 
cies, and to create at the national level a 
climate of opinion that will give support to 
community concern and action, 

The NCEMO survey reflects a failure in 
Many areas, but it also offers a positive con- 
tribution to me by defining where Amer- 
ican education for the migrant child stands 
today. 


The Role and Work of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 12, 1963, I was privileged to ad- 
dress the 33d annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association at the 
Hotel Robert Treat in Newark, N.J. As 
one of three House Members of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations, I used the occasion to dis- 
cuss the role and some of the work of 
the Commission, particularly its ‘study 
of State property taxes and its unique 
position as a force for improving our 
Federa!-State-local system of govern- 
ment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the text of my 
address: 

Tue ROLE AND WORK OF THE ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, members of the association, 
ladies and gentlemen, for several reasons I 
am grateful for this invitation to meet with 
the New Jersey Taxpayers Association this 
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year to discuss the position and the work 
of the Advisory Commission on Integovern- 
mental Relations. 

First, I always welcome an opportunity to 
meet with citizens of New Jersey to discuss 
issues of the day and to render an account- 
ing of the positions which I take in the 
Congress affecting the people of the Nation 
and the State. 

Second, the Advisory Commission, of which 
I am proud to be a member, works very 
closely with the Tax Foundation and 
through the foundation with the various 
State taxpayers associations throughout the 
United States. For example, at the present 
time the Tax Foundation is engaged in a 
concerted study of the report which the 
Commission has recently published dealing 
with the role of the States in strengthening 
the property tax. I will have more to say 
about this report in a few moments. Upon 
completion of the foundation’s study of 
the Commission's report, however, it is hoped 
and expected that through one or more spe- 
cial publications the foundation will assist 
the Commission in promoting many of these 
recommendations throughout the country. 
In this connection, let me call your atten- 
tion to a column Mr. Raymond Moley 
appearing in the New York Herald Tribune 
on August 19. 

Mr. Moley observes that: 

“In one of his debates with Richard Nixon 
in 1960, John F. Kennedy said that the prop- 
erty tax was practically exhausted as a 
source of revenue. On this assumption he 
advocated vast new Federal expenditures for 
local facilities such as schools. 

“It is a pity that Mr. Nixon did not re- 
mind his opponent that it was the Federal 
income tax, not the property tax, which had 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 
Mr. Kennedy has admitted that in asking 
tor tax rate reductions this year.“ 

Mr. Moley goes on to refer to the compre- 
hensive study of the property tax being pub- 
lished by the Advisory Commission and closes 
with the hope that by strengthening the 
property tax it may be possible to check the 
growth of Federal control of local affairs. 

Third, Iam especially pleased at this oppor- 
tunity to explain something about the work 
of the Advisory Commission and to sum- 
marize the things it is for and the things it is 
not for—despite the rumors and allegations 
to the contrary. Let me note at this point 
that I have arranged to provide for your use a 
supply of pamphlets describing the function- 


Now, a brief look at the events leading up 
to the establishment of the Commission. 

You may recall that in 1953 the President 
and the Congress initiated a thorough review 
of Federal-State relations by creating a tem- 
porary commission made up of persons ap- 
pointed by the President and Representatives 
from both Houses of the Congress. This Com- 
mission came to be known by the name of 
its chairman, the late Meyer Kestnbaum of 
Chicago, In 1955, the Kestnabaum Commis- 
sion went out of business and issued its 
formal report, which constituted the most 
comprehensive review of intergovernmental 
relations since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. Our own Gov. Alfred Driscoll, by the 
Way, was & member of this pioneering group. 

The Kestnbaum report covered not only 
the philosophical aspects of federalism, but 
also a variety of specific recommendations on 
the allocation of functions and responsibil- 
ities between the National Government and 
the States, The did not get down to 
many specifics on taxes, but dealt extensively 
with grants. 

From 1956 through 1958, the House Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee, on 
which I serve as ranking minority member, 
undertook a comprehensive study of the rec- 
ommendations of the Kestnbaum Commis- 
sion, including those relating to possible 
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permanent arrangements within the National 
Government for attention to intergovern- 
mental relations. In the course of this 
study, our subcommittee met with State and 
local government officials throughout a large 
part of the country. We were deeply im- 
pressed with the great body of evidence these 
officials provided, which showed a disturbing 
fallure of communications between the vari- 
ous levels of government. It became obvi- 
ous that this failure was at least partially re- 
sponsible for a lot of waste and duplication. 
Not only did local and State officials not 
know what the other was often doing, or had 
done, or could do in particular areas, but just 
as often neither was familiar with the role 
of the Federal Government in that field. 
Under such circumstances, coordination and 
cooperation were difficult to obtain and in- 
efficiency was encouraged. 

With this situation in mind, our subcom- 
mittee chairman, Congressman FOUNTAIN, 
and I introduced companion bills to create 
a permanent Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. Following a favor- 
able report by the subcommittee, hearings on 
this House bill were carried on jointly by the 
House and Senate Committees on Govern- 
ment Operations. An identical measure was 
sponsored in the Senate by Senator EDMUND 
Muskie, of Maine, and a number of other 
Republican and Democratic Senators. These 
bills culminated in the enactment of Public 
Law 380 in the first session of the 86th 


This act, approved by President Eisen- 
hower, September 24, 1959, provided for the 
establishment of a permanent, bipartisan 
body of 26 members, to give continuing study 
to the relationship among local, State, and 
National levels of government. The act speci- 
fies the following composition of the Com- 
mission on a bipartisan basis: (a) three of- 
ficers of the executive branch of the National 
Government; (b) three private citizens; (c) 
three Members of the U.S. Senate; (d) three 
Members of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives; (e) four Governors; (f) four mayors; 
(g) three county officials; and (h) three State 
legislators. 


Among the members of the Commission 
presently are: Secretary of the Treasury Dil- 
lon, Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 


Maine; Congressmen 
Carolina, Keogh, of New York, and Dwyer, of 
New Jersey; Governors Anderson, of Kansas, 
Sanders, of Georgia, Sanford, of North Caro- 
lina, and Smylie of Idaho; and Mayors Blais- 
dell, of Honolulu, Naftalin, of Minneapolis, 
Selland, of Fresno, Calif., and Tucker, of St. 


The act creating the Commission assigns 
certain specific responsibilities to this group. 
The Commission is directed to: 

1. Bring together representatives of the 
Federal, State, and local governments for 
consideration of common problems. 

' 2. Provide a forum for discussion of the 
administration of Federal grant programs. 

3. Give critical attention to the condi- 
tions and controls involved in the adminis- 
tration of Federal grant programs. 

4 Make available technical assistance to 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government in the review of pro- 
posed legislation to determine the overall 
effect on the Federal system. 

5. Encourage discussion and study at an 
early stage of emerging public problems that 
are likely to require intergovernmental co- 
operation. 

6. Recommend, within the framework of 
the Constitution, the most desirable alloca- 
tion of governmental functions, responsibil- 
ities, and revenues among the several levels 
of government. 
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7. Recommend methods of coordinating 
and simplifying tax laws and administrative 
Practices to achieve a more orderly and less 
competitive fiscal relationship between the 
levels of government and to reduce the bur- 
den of compliance for taxpayers. 

Three major distinctions characterize the 
Commission, in comparison with predecessor 
efforts. First, it is a permanent rather than 
a temporary body and as such it can ap- 
proach its work selectively, on a problem- 
by-problem basis; second, the cities and 
counties sit down as equals at the council 
table along with representatives of National 
and State governments; and third, it is not 
dominated by any one level of government 
or part thereof. Of the 26 seats on the Com- 
mission, 6 are controlled by the President, 
6 by the Congress, and 14 by State and local 
governments. So only in a very technical 
sense can the Commission be considered a 
Federal agency. Currently, all of its funds 
come from Congress, but its congressional 
sponsors definitely had in mind the possi- 
bility that, if accomplishments warranted 
it, State and local assistance could be sought 
in financing the Commission's work. 

As will be noted from the list of respon- 
sibilities stated in the act, the Commission 
has a broad mission. The Commission be- 
leves that the years ahead hold serious chal- 
lenge for all levels of government. If our 
present system is to prove equal to these 
tasks, we believe, the resources of each level 
must be utilized to the highest degree of 
effectiveness. The Commission is therefore 
dedicated to strengthening local and State 
governments in particular, in order that they 
may play their full part in a period when 
the forces of international tension, rapid 
population growth, and marked technological 
change point to an increase in the respon- 
sibilities of government as a whole. 

Finally, the Commission recognizes that 
its own value and place in the Federal sys- 
tem will be determined by the extent to 
which it Is able to make constructive con- 
tributions. It cannot expect continuance 
and support over an indefinite perlod unless 
by its actions significant changes for the 
better occur in the relationships among Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies of government, 

No single “party line’ has emerged from 
the recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion so far. The closest thing to such a posl- 
tion is the conviction of all of the members 
that State and local government in the 
United States must be strengthened If fur- 
ther unn centralization at the Fed- 
eral level is to be avoided. The Commission 
has recommended the enactment of a broad 
scope of enabling legislation by State gov- 
ernments for the unshackling of local gov- 
ernments, particularly those in urban areas, 
to permit a much degree of coopera- 
tion among these localities in meeting new 
problems. 

Last year Senator Munor, of South Dakota, 
one of my colleagues on the Commission, 
commented as follows: “The Congress has 
brought to a halt the present effort to create 
& Federal Department of Urban Affairs. 
Nevertheless, I urge State legislatures and 
Governors to lose no time in asserting by 
positive action their interest, their help, 
and their authority with regard to these 
problems brought about through rapid in- 
creases in population in our large metro- 
politan centers. If the States do not move 
in this matter, additional excuses will be 
seized upon by those who desire to see the 
Federal Government establish supremacy in 
this field.” 

Senator Munor then went on to com- 
mend for the consideration of the States the 
various legislative proposals which the Ad- 
visory Commission has made in regard to 
coping with metropolitan area problems. 

Several of these recommendations— 
strangely enough—have become involved in 
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the controversy over metropolitan govern- 
ment, or “Metro” as its opponents insist on 
calling it. To some people, apparently, even 
the word “metropolitan” is anathema, and, 
as far as I can determine, it is the Commis- 
sion’s use of this very well-defined, honor- 
able and descriptive word which has made 
the Commission fair game. As a matter of 
fact, however, the Commission has never 
endorsed metropolitan government as such 
directly or indirectly. Our interest is based 
on the fact that metropolitan areas exist; 
that, because of the multiplicity of govern- 
ing bodies in metropolitan areas, there Is a 
vital need to encourage and facilitate these 
individual governments in cooperating with 
each other to solve problems which are com- 
mon to them all. Each of our recommenda- 
tions is designed to accomplish this limited 
but important objective. 

Ironically, by trying to tag the Commis- 
slon's work in this field as part of metro.“ 
opponents are helping to bring about—as 
Senator Munor suggests—exactly what they 
are supposed to be against: the development 
of centralized government in urban areas, 

The Commission has been very concerned 
about the growth in the number and mag- 
nitude and complexity of Federal grants-in- 
aid. One of its first reports dealt with the 
need for the requirement by Congress of a 
periodic review of grants-in-aid programs 
to assure their termination or redirection 
when the need has ended or changed, I 
introduced H.R. 7160 which is pending in 
the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions to carry out this recommendation. 

The Senate version of our bill, S. 2114, is 
scheduled to come up for hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations next month. Sponsored by Senator 
Muskie of Maine, our own Senator Case and 
28 other Senators of both parties, this bill, 
I suggest, is worthy of your active support. 
If you agree, your letters to New Jersey Con- 
gressmen and Senators could be very helpful. 

The objective of this proposed legislation 
is to establish a uniform policy and proce- 
dure for review of new grant-in-aid programs 
which are designed to assist States or their 
political subdivisions in meeting rec 
national needs. The bill is intended neither 
to encourage nor discourage the use of the 
Federal grant-in-aid device, but only to im- 
prove it where it is found desirable by the 
Congress. 


Nevertheless, as all of us know, there is a 
persistent tendency for such programs, once 
enacted, to go on and on, no matter how 
useful they may be, without a meaningful or 
consistent congressional reexamination of 
their effectiveness as instruments of inter- 
governmental cooperation. The record shows 
that in all our history, only 14 Federal 
grant-in-ald programs have ever been ter- 
minated. Those terminated were special 
wartime or depression measures, 

In my judgment, the fallure of Congress 
to give continued-and systematic attention 
to the problem helps to explain why this 
device is frequently the target of severe 
criticism. Congress ought to have a uni- 
form policy and procedure for perlodic re- 
view of grants-in-aid, not only to answer the 
critics, but to assure ourselves that pro- 
grams we adopt are either adjusted to meet 

conditions or terminated when 
their original purposes have been achieved. 

Under the bill, any new grant program here- 
after enacted by the Congress would auto- 
matically expire at the end of 5 years unless 
an earlier date were specifically provided, or 
unless application of the act had been specifi- 
cally waived, in recognition of the intent 
to provide continuing Federal assistance in 
a given program. The bill provides that the 
appropriate legislative committees in the 
Congress shall, at the end of 4 years, address 
themselves to the following questions: 
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First. The extent to which the purposes 
for which the grants-in-aid are authorized 
haye been met. 

Second, The extent to which the States 
or political subdivisions thereof are able to 
carry on such programs without further 
financial assistance from the United States. 

Third, Whether or not any changes in the 
Purpose or direction of the original program 
should be made. 

The proposed legislation does not apply 
to existing grants, but we hope that such 
Programs also will be assessed periodically 
by Congress and the executive agencies in 
terms of the same criteria provided in the 
bill, The importance of Federal grants-in- 
ald is beyond question. Programs that have 
almost quadrupled over the past 10 years 
and will consume over $10 billion of Federal 
funds during this fiscal year alone demand 
the continued and effective attention of 
Congress, 

Now let us return to the property tax. 

is a sore subject in the State of New 
Jersey. 

We have been told by the courts to equal- 
ize our assessments among the various juris- 
dictions or run the risk of having them over- 
turned in the process of judicial review. 
There is a great deal in the report adopted 
by the Commission that can be usefully 
Studied in New Jersey. I wili here only 
Summarize some of the recommendations 
Contained in the report. 

1. Each State should take a hard, critical 
look at its property tax law and rid it of 
all features which cannot be administered 
as written, which encourage taxpayers’ dis- 
honesty or force administrators to condone 
evasion and which, if enforced, would impose 
an Intolerable tax burden. 

2. Both the legislative and executive 
branches of the State governments should 
Study the property tax as consistently as the 
Other major sources of State-local revenue 
and treat it as an integral part of overall 
State and local financial planning. 

3. In order that the taxpayer may be kept 
informed, each State should require the reg- 
Ular agsessment of all tax exempt property, 
and publish the findings, including the func- 

scope and nature of activities so ex- 
empted. : 

4. The geographical organization of each 
States primary local assessment districts 
Should be reconstituted, to the extent re- 
Quired, to give each district the size and 
Tesources it needs to become an efficient as- 
Sessing unit and to produce a well-ordered 
Overall structure that makes successful State 
Supervision feasible. 

5. The State supervisory agency should be 
empowered to establish the professional 
Qualifications of assessors and appraisers and 
Certify candidates as to their fitness for em- 
Ployment on the basis of examinations, and 
to revoke such certification for good and 
Sufficient cause. 

6. Assessors should be appointed to office, 
With no requirement of prior district resi- 
dence, by the chief executives or executive 
boards of the local governments involved; 
they should be appointed for indefinite, rath- 
er than fixed, terms; and should be subject 
to removal for good cause, including incom- 
Petence, by the appointing authorities. 

There are several additional recommenda- 
tions which time does not permit presenting 
here. I would urge all of you to give a care- 
Tul reading to this very valuable report. 

Now let me say a few words about what 
the Commission Is not doing, We are not 
Promoting metropolitan government. We 
are not advocating the elimination of mu- 
nicipal home rule. We are not advocating 
the abolition of small local units of govern- 
ment. This does not mean to say that the 

ion favors the status quo with re- 
Bard to metropolitan area problems. The 
Erowth of population and the spread of tech- 
nical functions in these areas has been such 
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as to require greatly increased cooperation 
among the local units involved and a much 
greater degree of leadership on the part of 
the State governments. 8 

The gamut of solutions to these problems 
runs from the urban-county approach used 
by Nashville-Davidson County, Tenn. and 
Miami-Dade County, Fia., to a metropolitan 
service corporation, adopted by the people 
of Seattle, to the establishment of joint con- 
tracts among units of local government. 
There are many modifications to all of these 
approaches. The Commission has urged that 
each State and each metropolitan area ap- 
praise its own situation and proceed accord- 
ingly. 

In conclusion, let me urge the New Jersey 
‘Taxpayers Association to give a critical read- 
ing to the reports and recommendations of 
the Commission. I am sure that you won't 
agree with all of our recommendations, but 
I am equally sure that you will find yourself 
in agreement with a great many. The mem- 
bers and staff of the Commission would be 
appreciative of any criticisms or suggestions 
which you may have to offer regarding our 
work, 

The Commission is dedicated to the prop- 
osition that the Federal system of govern- 
ment in this country, with its division of 
powers among local, State, and National 
governments, must be preserved and 
strengthened. We welcome your help in this 
task. 


Aviation Week and Space Technology 
Magazine Editor Calls for New Na- 
tional Space Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include the editorial 
which appeared in the November 4 issue 
of the Aviation Week and Space Tech- 
nology magazine: 

New NATIONAL Space PoLICY NEEDED 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The national space policy established by 
President Kennedy in May 1961, with his an- 
nouncement of the Apollo manned lunar 
landing program has been so badly shredded 
in recent weeks that a fundamental reap- 
praisal of what this Nation can and should do 
in space is urgently needed. 

Both the Congress and the American pub- 
lic have been Jarred and confused by a variety 
of conflicting statements, Including Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s ill-conceived and hasty pro- 
posal for a joint lunar program with the 
Russians and the Soviet Chairman’s well- 
timed attempt to torpedo the fiscal 1964 
NASA appropriation with his implication 
that the U.S.S.R. has withdrawn from a race 
to land men on the moon. 

QUESTIONABLE ECONOMY 


Already, this confusion has had some bad 
effects on the pace and scope of the U.S. 
space program. The cutback in early Saturn 
and Apollo test vehicles will undoubtedly 
prove to be false economy. This reaction 
charts a course that ultimately will be much 
more costly in money, experience, and knowl- 
edge. 

We believe that there is sufficient non- 
essential activity in NASA that could be cut 
instead of the Apollo hardware. But ap- 
parently NASA Administrator James Webb 
intends to make good his previously an- 
nounced threat to put the burden for slow- 
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ing the manned space flight program back 
onto Congress because it dared to cut his 
fiscal 1964 budget request. 

The furor following the Kennedy-Khru- 
shchey statements and the congressional 
budget cutting should make it apparent that 
a sound U.S. space program cannot be based 
on momentary reaction to Soviet statements 
or space feats. Instead, it must be based on 
a realistic appraisal of what possibilities 
space technology offers for furthering the 
national interests, both civil and military. 
Since the initial jolt of sputnik in 1957, the 
US. space program has been operated pri- 
marily as a fluctuating reaction to Soviet fact 
and fiction. The development of a truly na- 
tional space program to meet U.S. require- 
ments is long overdue. 

We think that there are several basic flaws 
in the present U.S. space policy that must 
be eliminated to obtain the sustained level 
of national support required for a long-term 
development of space technology capability. 

Most serious flaw is the lack of an ade- 
quate military research and development 
program in space and the lack of significant 
military participation in the NASA experi- 
mental development 

The Soviets have made no secret of their 
military aims in manned space flight. They 
are obviously concentrating on developing 
their technical capability in earth-orbital 
space station operations which offer the most 
promise for a militarily useful space system. 
One of the many advantages the Soviets ob- 
tained from the nuclear test ban treaty was 
the assurance that these experiments will not 
be treatened by U.S. high-altitude nuclear 
test explosions. The military objectives of 
the Soviet space program will become more 
and more apparent as its flight capability in 
earth orbits expands into rendezvous, dock- 
ing and space station assembly. Neither 
Congress nor the American people are likely 
to support a sizable national space program 
for fiscal 1965 and beyond unless they are 
convinced that it will protect their military 
interests in space. 

CONFUSION IN GOALS 

The second serious flaw in current space 
policy has been the overemphasis en the goal 
of a manned lunar landing and the lack of 
understanding of the broad space capability 
this program entails. The Apollo program is 
a sound focal point for developing all of the 
major elements that will provide this Nation 
with a broad capability in space which can 
be applied to meet any specific requirements 
that may develop. 

The Saturn boosters, the Apollo spacs 
vehicles, the lunar bug and the guidance, life 
support and propulsion systems being de- 
veloped for the lunar landing mission will be 
the basic elements of any operational space 
system of the next several decades. This 
point is not yet sufficiently clear to either 
Congress or the taxpayers. a 

It is too late to salvage much from the 
fiscal 1964 NASA budget fiasco. But the 
fiscal 1965 space budget, which must appear 
on Capitol Hill in a few months, must be 
accompanied by a new appraisal of the space 
program based on solid elements of national 
self-interest, or it will founder fast. 


Military Construction Appropriation Bill, 
1964 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 
IN THE AAE eee URS: 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill H.R. 9139 making ap- 
propriations for military construction for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I find that I must vote 
against the passage of this bill (H.R. 
9139) making appropriations for mili- 
tary construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1964, and for other purposes, 
for the reason that it includes an appro- 
priation of $200,000 in connection with 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard for new alter- 
ations for electronic data processing ma- 
chine installation. 

The allowance and expenditure of this 
substantial sum of money means the 
closing and discontinuance of activities 
now carried on within the Jay Street An- 
nex in an eight-story modern building 
erected during World War I. I feel that 
the closing of this building and the pro- 
posed relocation of activities means fur- 
ther curtailment in the work of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. You may consider 
my vote a protest against reduction of 
work in the finest naval shipyard in the 
Nation. 


Price Stabilizing Opposed on Basis of 
Boosting Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19,1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
‘ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Post and Times Herald 
entitled “Price Stabilizing Opposed on 
Basis of Boosting Costs.” 

The legislation opposed by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers and referred to 
in the article is the so-called “quality 
stabilization bill” which is now pending 
before the Congress. 

It is striking to note that the Council 
of Economic Advisers would come forth 
with a statement pointing out that this 
regressive legislation would hurt not only 
the consumer but would be destructive 
to the retailer and to the economy as a 
whole. 

The article follows: 

Price STABILIZING OPPOSED ON BASIS OF 

Boostine Costs 
(By Julius Duscha) 

The Council of Economic Advisers said 
yesterday that legislation regulating retail 
prices would “increase prices in a number of 
ways.” 
in a statement commenting on the quality 
stabilization bill, the council also said that 
small retailers, who are the principal pro- 
ponents of the legislation, might be hurt by 
it. 


“One can only conclude,” added Council 
Chairman Walter W. Heller in a letter to Sen- 
ator PauL H. DoucLas, Democrat, of Ilinois, 
“that not only the consumer, but the retailer 
himself, would be served poorly by the enact- 
ment of this legislation.” 

Heller submitted the council’s analysis of 
the bill to Dover as, who is chairman of the 
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Joint Congressional Economic Committee. 
DovcLas had written to Heller seeking the 
council's views on the legislation. 

At his press conference last Thursday Presi- 
dent Kennedy noted in response to a question 
that he had “never been for the quality 
stabilization bill.” 

The legislation, which is being pushed 
largely by small druggists, would allow a 
manufacturer to refuse to sell merchandise 
to any retailer who resold the merchandise 
at a price lower than the one fixed by the 
manufacturer. 

The bill is the latest in a decade-long series 
of efforts spearheaded by druggists and other 
small retailers to enforce fair-trade prices. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has held fair- 
trade laws to be unenforceable. Under these 
laws manufacturers could set resale prices 
for all retailers in a State if only one store 
agreed to abide by such prices. 

Although the Kennedy administration is 
opposed to such price-maintenance legisla- 
tion, it has been approved by the House 
Commerce Committee and is awaiting action 
by the Rules Committee. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee had held hearings on the 
bill. 

Never before has such legislation moyed 
through the House committee so quickly as 
it has this year. 

Opponents of the legislation concede that 
once it reached the floor of the House and 
Senate it would be overwhelmingly approved 
because of the support in Congress for any 
bill put forward in the name of helping 
small business. 

The statement in opposition to the bill by 
the Council of Economic Advisers is part of 
the administration's campaign against the 
legislation. Its most important backer on 
Capitol Hill is Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, the assistant Senate 
Democratic leader. HUMPHREY is a former 
druggist. 

In arguing that the bill would result in in- 
creased prices, the council said: “With price 
competition eliminated, manufacturers 
would tend to set uniform prices at or near— 
or in some cases even above—the top of the 
present range. Retailers would be able to 
put pressure on manufacturers to provide 
wider gross margins.” 


There Is No Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSRKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, November 11, people across the 
United States commemorated the tradi- 
tional Armistice Day holiday, now offi- 
cially known as Veterans’ Day. In stir- 
ring and certainly appropriate cere- 
monies, the people of our Nation demon- 
strated their respect for the veterans 
who gave their lives so that the Nation 
may remain free. Editorial comment 
was forthcoming in the news media 
across the Nation. 

I place into the Recorp at this point a 
most thought-provoking editorial which 
appeared in the November 10 edition of 
-the Suburbanite-Economist, an inde- 
pendent Chicago area newspaper, which 
speaks for itself and raises a point that 
we all should ponder. 

The editorial follows: 

THERE Is No Peace 

At 11 am. 45 years ago tomorrow an 

armistice was signed between the Allies and 
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the triple entente. The document called fox 
the end of hostilities and the end of World 
War I. 

A weary world greeted the news with wild, 

almost hysterical, celebrations. Peace again 
was promised. 
America suffered the loss of 130,921 killed 
in action or from wounds, and the non- 
mortal wounding of 202,261. Almost every 
family in tħe land was affected by the mass 
slaughter. 

Yet 23 years later the world was again 
plunged into war. The promises for peace 
made in Paris were ignored as having never 
been made. 

World War II cost 389,769 lives and 659,977 
wounded, the greatest combined total in the 
Nation’s history. 

Again peace was promised by the signa- 
tories to that war's armistice and again the 
world celebrated. 

Now 22 more years have elapsed. Russia. 
our ally in the last war, continues to employ 
provocative measures which could lead to 
world war IIL- Hostilities break out in man? 
sections of the world, such as in Vietnam, 
and new trouble spots develop seemingly 
without end. 

The world has learned nothing from its 
gigantic tragedies and looking back through 
the pages of history, one doubts it ever will- 

So it is with reverence we pay our respects 
to those who lost their lives in vain. 


Need for Code of Ethics for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of recent events touching both bodies of 
the Congress and both political parties. 
I again call upon my colleagues to givé 
consideration to a bill which I introdu 
on April 29 of this year, House Joint 
Resolution 392. This bill provides for 8 
code of ethics for Members of Congress 

The public confidence in the Congress 
is being shaken by some recent disclos- 
ures and speculation. It is my belief that 
much of the speculation will be dispro 
when all the facts are known. By then. 
however, the damage will already be 
done. It is done by the press stories of 
innuendo based on the partial informas” 
tion which is available to them. The 
main reason I feel we must consider leg 
islation like House Joint Resolution 392 
is to prevent a recurrence of much 
what has happened: 

Among other things, the bill provide’ 
that each Member of Congress file wi 
the House or Senate a sworn statemen 
of his financial transactions each year. 
This statement would include the so 
and amount of all income, any gifts 
Member received in excess of $25 
value, and so forth. Such reports wo 
be public records. 

There are other provisions limiting 
funds for congressional travel and pra- 
viding for reporting of these expend 
tures, provisions to require congression®! 
employees to be actually employed in th 
home district of the Member or in 
Washington office, provisions prohibi 
Members and their staffs from assisting 
in the prosecution of any claim against 
the U.S. Government for personal 
and other provisions. 
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I believe that almost all Members of 
Congress are honest, upright, and dedi- 
Cated citizens. They are among the 
finest citizens in the land. Therefore, 
I think their honor should be protected 

Passage of legislation which would 
eliminate the source of much of the in- 
Correct and unfair speculation about the 
Members’ activities. - 

I sincerely hope that House Joint Res- 
Olution 392 will be considered favorably 
in the very near future. 

you, Mr. Speaker. 


Thomas J. Hickey Named as Lowell Area 
“Man of the Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, Speaker, no honor 
Was more richly deserved than the one 
Which has come recently to Thomas J. 
Hickey, of Lowell, Mass. Mr. Hickey 

been named the Greater Lowell Man 
of the Year for his outstanding contri- 
tions to his community, Active in re- 
ligious, charitable, and civic activities 
for a dozen years, Mr. Hickey has led 
hundreds of other area residents to ex- 
tend their civic efforts. As a past presi- 
dent of the Lowell Chamber of Com- 
Merce he inaugurated a number of pro- 
Stams which will benefit the area for 
years to come. I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an article from the Low- 
eu Sun describing Mr. Hickey’s career 
and accomplishments: 

The article follows: 

Onas J. HICKEY NAMED as LOWELL AREA 
“MAN OF THE YEAR" 
LOWELL:—Joseph P. Quigley, chairman of 

Greater Lowell Civic Committee, an- 
that Thomas J. Hickey, district 
Manager for the Massachusetts Electric Co., 
has been selected as the Greater Lowell Man 
the Year for 1963 and will be honored at 
annual Man of the Year Award dinner to 

be held Sunday, December 7. 

Born in Worcester, Mr. Hickey’s family 
Moved to Boston where he attended local 
Schools. He continued his education at St, 

College, Pennsylyania. Later he en- 
rolled for special subjects at Boston Univer- 
sity and Holy Cross College where he took 
Courses in management and labor. 

1 first job was with the New England 
5 ephone & Telegraph Co. in Boston. Then 
— the Royal & Eagle Indemnity Insurance 

©. In 1929, Le joined the Quincy Electric 
f t Co., and, in 1931 became sales manager 

Or the Marlboro Electric & Mariboro-Hud- 
zon Gas Co., and in 1934 he was named gen- 
eral . In 1951, Tom moved to the 
Boston office as an executive assistant and 
Was transferred in November of that year to 
the Lowell Electric Light Co. as vice presi- 
dent and general manager, When the multi- 
Ple retail companies became one single or- 

tion, the Massachusetts Electric Co. 
he became district manager of Lowell. 

He married the former Elizabeth M. Wilder 
‘nd they have six children; Thomas J. 

ey, Jr., Mrs. John Lavallee, Anne I., John 
J. Daniel F., and James P. Hickey, and a 


Branddauchter, Elizabeth Lavallee. 
In ug) Mary 
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been s volunteer worker for the United Pund 
for many years, working as everything from 
a solicitor to vice president, a post he now 
holds. As the volunteer general chairman 
of the 1964 United Fund campaign, he suc- 
cessfully led hundreds of other volunteers in 
an effort to collect more than a half-million 
doilars needed to support 26 service agencies. 

He served as president of the chamber of 
commerce for two terms— 1961 and 1962. 
During his terms, he provided the impetus 
to inaugurate farsighted programs which 
will continue to benefit the area indefinitely. 

He Is a past president of the Lowell Rotary 
Club, a member of the advisory board of St. 
John's hospital and building fund commit- 
tee. Besides being a chairman of the busi- 
nessmen’s group to promote ZIP, the zone 
improvement program of the Post Office, he 
was for 3 years a board member of the Cath- 
olic charitable bureau, and he still is a 
member of the advisory committee of the 
Greater Lowell Industrial Management Club. 

Mr. Hickey also is a member of the Yorick 
Club and Vesper Country Club. 


The Negro Revolt: A Challenge to 
American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month I was invited by the Intergroup 
Education Project of the Berkeley Uni- 
fied School District to make the opening 
address at the annual Berkeley Com- 
munity Enlightenment Series. 

The subject which I was asked to 
present, “The Negro Revolt: A Chalienge 
to American Education! —is both a cur- 


rent and a critical national problem. 


I believe-our colleagues may find this 
inquiry into a complex social issue to 
be of interest. 

The address follows: 

Tue Necro REVOLT: A CHALLENGE TO AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply hon- 
ored to be with you this evening as we be- 
gin this second annual community enlight- 
enment series, Public participation and dis- 
cussion are the backbone of our democracy— 
they are the lifeblood of a free and open 
society—and in a very real sense this series 
is in the great tradition of our American 
heritage. 

On a personal basis, let me add, that Mrs. 
Cohelan and I are both very pleased to be 
home, This has already been a long session 
of Congress, and there is no question that 
we certainly have much left to do. 

The subject before us tonight is a formida- 
ble one, but it is one in which I have had 
a long and a deep interest, and I welcome 
the opportunity to discuss it. 

THE PROBLEM AND PROGRESS 

This year of 1963 marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the Emancipation Proclamation— 
an act which declared in unmistaken ring- 
ing terms that all men shall be free—and of 
the Gettysburg Address which reaffirmed that 
all men are created equal. 

This month of October in 1963 marks the 
10th anniversary of still another historic 
event; of a Supreme Court term which struck 
down discrimination in our public schools, 
under the guise of separate but equal, as a 
violation of the 14th amendment to our 
Constitution, as a denial of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. 

In those 100 years, and more particularly 
in the last 10, grudging progress has been 
made. The Commission on Civil Rights has 
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reported that more Americans than ever be- 
fore are exercising more fully their rights as 
citizens, Today slightly over half of the 
6,200 school districts in the 17 Southern 
and border States have both white and Negro 
students; 113 districts were desegregated for 
the first time this fall—i8 of them by Court 
order—and in 2 States—South Carolina 
and Alabama—the previous all-white color 
line was broken. 

But across our land Negro children are 
continuing to attend segregated schools. 
Ninety-four percent of the 265,000 Negro 
students who attend school with whites in 
the South do so in the border States. In 
the South, schools are generally segregated 
by official policy, notwithstanding the Su- 
preme Court's finding that segregation on 
the basis of race cannot constitutionally be 
enforced. And, school segregation is not 
limited to this area alone. In the North 
and West de facto segregation continues; 
segregation because of existing housing pat- 
terns, and the practice of assigning pupils 
to neighborhood schools. As the Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights has stated: Concentra- 
tion of colored Americans in restricted areas 
of most major cities produces a high degree 
of school segregation, even in communities 
accepting the Supreme Court’s decision. 


THE PROBLEM IN GRAPHIC TERMS 


The story of school segregation, however— 
of its heavy cost to the individual and the 
Natlon—cannot be told in terms of statistics 
alone. 

Education is the keystone of our democ- 
racy—it is the centerpiece in the arch of 
freedom and progress. It is required in the 
performance of our most basic public respon- 
sibilities. It is a principle instrument in 
awakening the child to cultural values, in 
preparing him for later professional train- 
ing, and in helping him to adjust normally 
to his environment. It is the very founda- 
tion of good citizenship. 

For the Nation, increasing the quality and 
ayallability of education is vital to our na- 
tional security and domestic well-being. 
But availability and quality cannot be mean- 
ingful when minority groups are denied equal 
opportunity—a denial which the Court has 
ruled inherent where discrimination is 
practiced. 

For the individual, open doors to the 
schoolhouse, to the library and to the col- 
lege are vital in achieving the richest treas- 
the power of 
training and skills necessary 
for productive employment—and the wisdom 
and understanding needed for good citizen- 
ship in today's changing and challenging 
world. The Supreme Court, in its 1954 deci- 
sion declared in fact: “It is doubtful that 
any child may reasonably be expected to suc- 
ceed in life if he is denied the opportunity 
of an education.” 

But the fact remains that many Negro 
children who entered grade schools in 1954 
have entered segregated high schools this 
year, suffering a loss which can never be 
regained. The lack of equal educational 
opportunity deprives the individual of equal 
economic opportunity; it restricts his con- 
tribution as a citizen and a community 
leader; it encourages him to drop out of 
school; and it imposes a heavy burden on 
the effort to eliminate discriminatory prac- 
tices from our way of life. s 

It is startling, but the Negro in America 
toclay has half as much chance of completing 
high schools and a third as much chance of 
completing college. He has a third as much 
chance of being a professional man and half 
as much chance of owning his own home. 
He has twice as much chance of being un- 
employed and the prospects of earning only 
half as much. 

This, of course, is the real story of school 
segregation. This is what a rising tide of 
Negro discontent against the complacency 
of our time—the Negro revolt, if you will— 
has revealed. And although the Horatio 
Alger legend is a well-established article of 
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our country’s folklore, few Americans, today, 
I think, would agree that the typical Alger 
hero would have made it had his skin been 
of a darker shade. 

DEPRIVED AND DISADVANTAGED 


The temptation is certainly strong to say 
that the Negro child should be seen merely 
as any other child, respected as an individ- 
ual, and provided with an educational pro- 
gram that will best meet his particular 
needs. 

The answer is, of course, that the Negro 
child, like every other child, is entitled to be 
treated as an individual. Such treatment 
is the only sound basis for carrying on his 
or any other child's education, but this easy 
generalization does not completely come to 
grips with the whole truth. 

The American Negro youngster and his 
fellow minority members are part of a group 
that for a long time have been the object of 
special political, legal, and social action. 
This Is not a question of what should have 
been, or might be tomorrow, but an unde- 
niable and inescapable fact of today. 

As the very able and ed presi- 
dent of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dr. John Fischer, has stated: 

“Every Negro child is the victim of the 
history of his race in this country. On the 
day he enters kindergarten he carries a bur- 
den no white man can ever know, no matter 
what other handicaps or disabilities he may 
suffer, When all the variability is conceded, 
it cannot be denied that every American 
Negro child must expect to encounter cer- 
tain problems which none of our other chil- 
dren face in quite the same way.” 

Elaborating on this point, the Educational 

Commission in a recent statement 
has emphasized that a substantial minority 
of Americans have grown up in cultures 
which are not compatible with much of 
modern life. This minority consists by no 
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consequence of legal, social, and I would add, 


economic segregation., 
Negro children who come to 
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owledge and of schooling—parents 
turn are victims of a situation over 
they frequently had little or no 
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reading, for example, to a first 
child who has never seen an adult with 
requires an approach quite diferent 
one appropriate to a child in whose 
books are as normal as food. Similarly, 
who has never known sustained con- 
with his parents must first learn 
of continuing discussion before he 
much else in school, 

Pilot projects in California, New York and 
elsewhere have repeatedly shown that a tre- 
but unlocked potential exists. 
And the Civil Rights Commission, on the 
of numerous studies, has stated that 
a gap exists between the average starting 
white and Negro student—a gap which may 
represent as much as 1% to 2 school years 
by the time the child reaches the high school 


grades, 
A PROGRAM EXPLORED 
What then does this mean for our schools 
today? In light of our democratic values, 
what guidelines for policy and practice are 
implied? 
The first thought follows quite naturally 
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of his potentialities, must be approached on 

an individual basis. Each student’s educa- 

tion must be peculiarly his own, Its success 

cannot be achieved unless seen against the 

from which he has come, and in terms 

4 the environment in which he currently 
ves. 

With this as a start we can move to a 
second thought—the thought that equality 
of opportunity should mean more than a 
schoolroom desk for every child. It should 


this 
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mean that every student may rightfully ex- 
pect to find himself in fair competition and 
on an eyen footing with his classmates. 

Today, of course, this situation does not 
exist. Many Americans, and the Negro in 
particular, have been systematically de- 
prived of the conditions which would make 
this ideal a reality. Progress has been made, 
but much more is required. 

Again quoting from Dr. Fisher of Colum- 
bia—a man with long experience in this 
field: 

“Is it not a reasonable contention—and a 
just one—that to compensate for past in- 
justices, we should offer these children edu- 
cational services beyond the level of what 
might be called standard equality? Could 
it be that to achieve total equality of oppor- 
tunity in America we may have to modify 
currently accepted Ideas about equality of 
opportunity in education itself?” 

The answer, I think, must be a resounding 
yes, and the precedent, of course, is already 
well established. 

COMPENSATORY OPPORTUNITY 

Thousands of mentally and physically 
handicapped children today regularly receive 
teaching service above the norm. They 
benefit from physical facilities and support- 
ing services which are more extensive and 
more costly than those furnished to children 
considered physically and mentally normal. 
No one, I am sure, would dispute the justness 
and wisdom of this approach, but it inevi- 
tably leads us to the suggestion that the 
generalization should apply to other under- 
privileged groups as well—that we may need 
to substitute for our traditional concept of 
equal educational opportunity a new con- 
cept of compensatory opportunity. 

I doubt that anyone could say precisely 
what compensatory opportunity should mean 
in every case. But it could very well include 
some of the following: 

Lower student-teacher ratios in certain 
schools; 

Additional guidance services and special 
physical facilities; 

Enlistment of teachers especially prepared 
to serve disadvantaged or deprived young- 
sters; 

Development of curriculum particularly 
relevant to present life and the interests of 
pupils; 

Encouragement of peer group support; 

Parental involvement in school activities; 
and 

Combinations of work and study programs. 

California, as many of you know, initiated 
a 2-year pilot program of compensatory 
education for culturally deprived children 

year—a program in which Berkeley is 
one of the first 24 participants. Berkeley 
has also been a pioneer in drawing on a 
great local resource—the University of Call- 
fornia—tor teacher trainees to work in class- 
rooms of particular need. 

Unfortunately, programs of this type today 
are few and far between. Their expansion 
needs to be encouraged and new ideas need 
constantly to be sought and tested. Berkeley 
can take pride in what it has done, but the 
need is so great, and the horizon so broad, 
that humbleness, perseveranee, and an in- 
quiring mind should be our constant guides. 

EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE 

A third and final thought might best be 
described as a striving for quality; as the 
quest for educational excellence. 

Certainly one of the truly knotty prob- 
lems in the North and West today is the 
matter of attendance lines which are drawn 
so that one race predominates in a school. 

James Conant, in his excellent book, 
“Slums and Suburbs,” has made a clear dis- 
tinction between de jure and de facto segre- 
gation. He has indicated his belief that there 
is nothing wrong with socially unbalanced 
schools, provided they reflect the neighbor- 
hood; are not the result of assi; t be- 
cause of race, and offer an equivalent quality 
of education. 
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Others disagree quite radically with Co- 
nant, arguing that present concentrations 
of Negroes and other minority groups have 
been artificially achieved and that ar 
means must be followed to break the pattern. 
And the case can certainly be made that thé 
Teal issue is how to lead all of the communi 
ties’ children into meaningful encounters 
with each other, to the end that they de- 
velop skills of citizenship commensurate with 
the demanding times in which -they live. 

The Supreme Court, of course, has not yet 
ruled on this question, but several lower 
courts have. In Clemons v, The Hillsboro 
Board of Education and in Taylor v. New Ro- 
chelle, Federal courts have stated that gerry- 
mandering of school attendance boundaries 
for the purpose of confining Negroes to oné 
school violates the 14th amendment. And 
in Goss v. The Knorville Board of Educa- 
tion, the Court ruled that “no official trans 
fer plan or provision of which racial segrega- 
tion is the inevitable consequence, may stand 
under the 14th amendment.” 

It is well to note, however, that the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, in its latest report. 
has found that the open enrollment plans 
studied had little effect on the racial com- 
position of schools, even when transportatio® 
was provided. 

In spite of all efforts to achieve racially 
heterogeneous schools, it seems evident, the 
Commission stated, that many, particularly 
in the large cities, will retain a large degree 
of racial imbalance until discrimination in 
housing and employment are things of thé 
past. 

It seems to me, therefore, that while our 
efforts on other fronts should not slacken. 
that we should be concerned with in: 
the highest standard of educational excel 
lence in all of our schools, regardless of their 
racial composition. 

President Kennedy stated in a message to 
Congress last year that: 

“Our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education. Our require 
ments for world leadership, our hope 
economic growth and the demands of citizen" 
ship itself, all require the maximum develop” 
ment of every young American's capacity- 

The simple truth is that a free nation can 
rise no higher than the standard of excel- 
lence set in its schools and colleges. Ign0- 
rance and illiteracy, unskilled workers and 
school dropouts, breed failures in our social 
and economic system. They are the seedbed 
of delinquency and unemployment, of a 108 
of productive power, and a furtherance 
chronic dependence. Failure to improv? 
educational performance is not only a moral 
laxity, it is a poor social policy, and 
economics. 

-CONCLUSION 

The steps to improved quality, of cours® 
are not simple—they require time, and t 
require support. But the difficulties of op- 
erating schools which can cope su 
and-simultaneously with both racial and 
educational issues are among the most pus- 
zling and difficult facing the American people 
today. 

They in turn require patience and per“ 
severance, and a willingness to being. A5 
the story goes, Marshall Lyautey, a great 
French general of the twenties, went out one 
day and asked his gardener to plant a tres. 
But, the gardener complained, this tree won't 
flower for 100 years. Well then.“ respond 
the marshal, “We have no time to lose. 
Plant it this aftern om 

Our tree—the tree of true equality and 
excellence of educational opportunity—a tre? 
which is the challenge for American educ3 
tion today, should and must flower befor? 
another 100 years have passed. But we too 
must begin today, and we too must be ablé 
to say with the poet: 


“Give me men to match our mountains, 
Give me men to match our plains, 
Men with empires in their purpose, 

and new eras in their brains.” 


Opening of Maryland Northeastern Ex- 
pressway and Delaware Turnpike— 
Luncheon Address by Robert Moses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an address 
delivered by Robert Moses, president of 
the New York World’s Fair, 1964-65, at 
a luncheon at the Maryland House, 
Aberdeen, Md., on the occasion of the 
opening of the Maryland Northeastern 
Expressway of the Delaware Turnpike, on 
November 14, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
New Yore Wontp's Fam. 1964-65 

Shortly after World War II, with its hard- 
farned lessons before them, the leaders of 
the auto world woke up to the need of roads 
and acceptance of the simple fact that good 
Cars must have good roads to ru: on. Since 
then we have been engaged in a race against 
time to atone for neglect and get within 
Teaching distance of the future. For this is 
& motor civilization and no amount of dra- 
Matic gesturing, big empty-sounding talk 
about comprehensive transportation systems 
in the hands of ambitious planners, embrac- 
ing every medium and dimension, will make 
the task any easier for the tough, hard- 
bitten men who must do it. 

As Drinkwater had it in the prayer: 


“Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou 
has lent; ' 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter 
need 
Give us to build above the deep intent, 
The deed, the deed.” 


In this business of big roadbuliding, if you 
live long enough, defy the actuarial tables 
governing official life expectancy, get your- 
Self adopted by a rich old lady, charm people 
and the press and have a hell of a lot of luck, 
you will encounter no insurmountable ob- 
Stacles, no unclimbable barricades and no 
Unscalable peaks. 

We are at last fairly launched on a truly 
Metropolitan and continental express high- 
Way system, geared to some extent, though 
Perhaps not enough, to other transportation, 
but independent in the sense of fixed admin- 
istrative responsibility. It is no doubt rich 
in cliches and professional lingo, lacking in 
imagination and invention and suffers from 
the mystique of regional planning and the 
Statistics of foundation research, but we are 
On the way, 

We are still short of money for final plans 
and right-of-way acquisition, not to speak 
of construction, and our greatest obstacle lies 
in moving people and small business decently 
and generously. Here the politician, fearful 
of immediate reprisals, the social reformers 
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with their cradle-to-the-grave solicitude, and 
the more sensational press eager for contro- 
versy and name calling, are our most for- 
midable opponents, crying that what we call 
progress is merely uprooting and change and 
that the good life is to be charted only by 
those gifted with vision, and divinely in- 
spired and anointed to speed up the milten- 
nium, 

You open today a stretch of expressway on 
a strategic part of the northeastern coast— 
a section plotted long ago, slow to be realized 
and probably barely adequate for the im- 
mediate future. It is designed to something 
approaching parkway standards. What a 
mountain of thought and labor and courage 
have gone into it. It Is to be hoped that 
improved maintenance and operation, more 
rigid inspection of roadways, cars and drivers, 
tougher policing, and more emphasis on 
safety will help to justify the expense of this 
new artery. We must somehow inculcate 
consideration of others and responsible op- 
eration of lethal juggernauts by young 
baboons with bright sports cars and tired 
truck drivers with freight car vans. 

These superroads don't get any cheaper. 
Fifty-two miles of coastal construction in 
Delaware and Maryland cost as much as a 
short crossing of Manhattan Island and a 
fourth of the bill for an express route in 
Maine or Mississippi. A dollar honestly spent 
today saves $2 tomorrow. 

As a neighboring ditchdigger and road, 
tunnel and bridge builder reaching down the 
coast and into the hinterland, I offer thanks 
and felicitations to the Federal and State 
agencies and to those associated with them 
in offices, at the mines and fabricating 
plants, ‘at the drafting boards and on the 
ground, for bringing about this enterprise 
which will knit our people closer together, 
promote trade and friendship and anticipate 
the America of tomorrow. 

Finally, I welcome this great white alley, 
opening well in advance of the New York 
World's Fair and leading the burgeoning 
southland straight to Flushing Meadow. 


Keys to Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~* 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening, November 16, 1963, the dis- 
tinguished Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, was honored by the National 
Catholic Youth Organization which pre- 
sented its Pro Deo et Juventute Medal to 
him. His acceptance speech, entitled 
“Keys to Freedom,” is one of the most 


‘stirring addresses that I have ever read. 


This is a speech by a great patriot. I 
wish that all Americans could have the 
opportunity to read it, and I therefore 
place this splendid document in the 
RECORD; 


„ 


Keys ro FREEDOM 

I accept this award with a deep feeling of 
humility. I shall treasure it because of my 
great admiration for the outstanding work 
being performed by the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization. Your efforts on behalf of 
America’s young people have earned the 
acclaim of all citizens who are concerned 
with the future of our Nation. 

I am doubly honored that the invitation 
to attend this banquet was personally ex- 
tended by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, a brilliant and dedicated leader 
and a devoted servant of God. 

To His Excellency, Archbishop John J. 
Krol, Monsignor Frederick J. Stevenson, and 
all associated with the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization and the Youth Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference who 
have made this such a pleasant occasion, I 
express heartfelt appreciation. It has been 
especially good to see so many friends and to 
renew old acquaintances. 

To the outstanding young people assembled 
here tonight, I bring warm greetings. Yours 
is a generation of great challenge. Through 
no choice of your own, you have entered 
the world at a time when deadly forces chal- 
lenge your right, and the right of every Amer- 
ican, to live in freedom under God. 

Young people in postwar America have 
grown up with the disillusioning knowledge 
that the world is no longer safe for democ- 


racy. 

High ideals are the birthright of youth, 
but the youth of postwar America must face, 
also, the chaos which present-day society 
presents, and bring about order through the 
realization of those high ideals. 

We are at war with communism, in dif- 
ferent ways on different fronts around the 
world. The Communist ideology is born in 
hate, but our philosophy of life is the prac- 
tice of love and faith. 

Just as freedom is your right, so challenge 
is your heritage—for freedom, once won, 
must constantly be defended. 

Today, our country faces the most severe 
test ever to ‘confront a free people. Here 
and abroad, mortal enemies of freedom and 
deniers of God Himself conspire to under- 
mine the fundamental forces which are the 
lifeline of our country's vitality and great- 
ness—our most formidable weapons, in peace 
and in war. 

What are these forces? They are: 

Faith—faith in a Supreme Being: God, 
the Author of Liberty. 

Individualism—inherent dignity and 
worth of every sovereign individual with 
his personal rights and responsibilities. 

Courage—the courage of a free people 
firmly dedicated to the noblest cause. 

Integrity—that quality of trustworthiness 
which is essential in dealings between men, 
and between countries. 

Discipline—and self-discipline, which are 
vital in a nation governed by laws rather 
than by men. 

Vision—such as led our Founding Fathers 
into the perilous dangers of a hostile wilder- 
ness that was to become the proud American 
Republic in which we live today, 

These are America’s great bulwarks, They 
are under savage attack today, just as they 
were so severely tested nearly 200 years ago 
at Bunker Hill and at Valley Forge. 

Daniel Webster, that brilliant early Amer- 
ican statesman, eloquently declared, “God 
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grants liberty only to those who love it, and 
are always ready to guard and defend it.” 

Daniel Webster knew the heavy price 
America had paid for her liberty. And he 
knew aiso the disintegrating effect of self- 
indulgence, neglect of duty and public leth- 
argy ln a nation of free men. 

These lethal influences are at work, con- 
stantly undermining the sense of personal 
responsibility and self-discipline so esen- 
tial to our Nation’s welfare. They form a 
common denominator with the aggressive 
enemies of our Republic in assaulting the 
cause of decency and justice across the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Who are these enemies of our Republic? 
They are the crime syndicates, the narcotics 
peddlers, the labor racketeers, the unscrup- 
ulous businessmen, the corrupt politicians 
and all others who blatantly defy the laws 
of the land. 

They are the hatemongers and the false 
liberals who would subvert our Constitution 
and undermine our democratic processes in 
furtherance of their selfish ends. 

They are the Communists and other sub- 
versive elements who wave false banners of 
legitimacy and patriotism while relentlessly 
plotting to destroy our heritage of freedom. 

Communism—in all its forms and in all 
its variations—is the avowed enemy of lib- 
erty and of justice and of God. The Commu- 
nists fear free and independent thought, 
They fear truth. They fear God even though 
they deny Him. They fear the inherent 
courage and dignity of man created In His 


image. 

Today, the Communists are engaged in an 
intensive campaign to control the minds and 
win the allegiance of American youth. To- 
ward this end, a National Youth Commission 
has been established within the Communist 
Party, U.S. A.; special publications have been 
issued; front groups have been 


During the past 2 years, Communist 
spokesmen have appeared on nearly 100 cam- 
puses from coast to coast. Their purpose: 
To create confusion, raise questions and 
spread doubt among our young people con- 
cerning the American way of life. 

If their constitutional right to free speech 
allows them to use the public school forum 
to promote the secular creed of Marxism- 
Leninism which openly and avowedly denies 
God, does their constitutional freedom of 
religion also prohibit the rest of us from 
using the same public school forum to ex- 
press our faith that God does exist? 

It Is indeed Ironic that Communist Party 
speakers—whose minds and thoughts and 
actions are in no manner free—should de- 
mand the opportunity to parrot the Moscow 
line to young Americans under the guise of 
academic freedom. 

Academic freedom is not an instrument 
for the perpetuation of conspiratorial ideol- 
ogies. Nor is it an agent of self-destruction— 
a freedom to destroy freedom. As a free- 
flowing channel of truth and knowledge, aca- 
demic freedom is not obligated to carry along 
the silted tributaries of lles and distortions 
of known Communists. 

The Communists look upon students as 
potential sympathizers, supporters and con- 
tributors to the party's cause. Nor are they 
unmindful of the rich opportunity for in- 
filtration presented by unwary racial and 
nationality groups. 

This is especially true of the intense civil 
rights movement within the United States— 
for America's 20 million Negroes and the 
countless other citizens who share their ob- 
jectives in the current struggle are a priori- 
ty target for Communist propaganda and ex- 
ploitation. Every organization engaged in 
this struggle must constantly remain alert 
to this vital fact, for, once under Communist 
domination, all freedoms and rights are lost. 
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The Communists are eager to capitalize 
upon all areas of misunderstanding and un- 
rest. Their cause is the cause of Soviet 
Russia, for the Communist Party, U.S.A., is 
an inseparable part of the sinister inter- 
national conspiracy which is financed and 
directed by the Kremlin. No amount of 
lies and duplicity can conceal this carefully 
documented fact. 

Today, the godless Communist conspiracy 
controls more than one-third of the earth’s 
people and a fourth of her land surface. 
In Europe, in Asia and here in our own 
Western Hemisphere, we witness the stark 
tragedy of souls, chained to the yoke of 
communism, clamoring to be free again. 

The Khrushcheys, the Castros and the Mao 
Tse-tungs are faced with an eternal dilem- 
ma: The human spirit in bondage—no mat- 
ter how heavy the chains—strugglies relent- 
leesly to break free. Witness the Hungarian 
Revolution; the boatloads of Marxist vic- 
tims who continue to pour out of Cuba; 
the Poznan riots in Poland; the heroic dashes 
of subjugated people through the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

Make no mistake about the Communists 
in this country. Whether they are members 
of Soviet-bloc diplomatic establishments in 
New York and Washington—or whether they 
are fanatical adherents of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A.—all represent the same ideology 
of treachery, deceit, and subversion. 

From the immunity which they enjoy as 
foreign diplomats on American soil, Soviet 
and satellite officials continue to carry out 
espionage assignments against the United 
States. That some American citizens, in- 
cluding concealed adherents to the Commu- 
nist Party, have knowingly and willingly 
assisted these Iron Curtain intelligence net- 
works is a criminal disgrace and a blight 
not only upon our Nation, but upon the 
entire free world. And it is equally disgrace- 
ful that well-meaning but uniformed citi- 
zens have permitted themselves to be duped 
by sympathy campaigns on behalf of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, Morton Sobell, and 
other traitors. 

Nowhere is the hope for peace more sin- 
cere than in the hearts of all true Ameri- 
cans, But in our quest for peace, we must 
never lose sight of the well-documented fact 
that every Red leader from Marx and Engels 
through Khrushchev, Mao, and the Ameri- 
can Communist spokesman, Gus Hall, is dedi- 
cated to an ideology which upholds world 
conquest as its ultimate goal. 

The Communists have never deviated from 
this objective. Despite the high-pressure 
campaign they have mounted behind Khru- 
shehev's phrase of “peaceful coexistence,” 
the Communists know that this is simply a 
propaganda slogan—one devised to further 
their own ends by stirring the hopes and 
emotions of those who seek an end to the 
turmoil, fear, and sorrow that world com- 
munism itself created. 


Actions continue to speak louder than 
words, and certainly the Communists have 
shown no indication of a sincere quest for 
peace. 

The takeover of Cuba and effort to con- 
vert it into an island fortress t de- 
mocracy; the ever-constant infiltration of 
Red fascists into countries of Central and 
South America to create a Sovietized Latin 
America; the increase of espionage activities 
by Soviet and satellite agents in our coun- 
try, particularly those who strive to pene- 
trate our Government processes from the 
protection afforded them by diplomatic as- 
signments in New York and Washington; 
the frantic efforts of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. to subvert our youth; and the in- 
tense drive of the Communists operating 
from concealed positions to wrest control 
of the movement for Negro rights—does all 
this indicate a real and sincere desire to live 
in peaceful coexistence? 

In recent years, the Communists have dem- 
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onstrated an attitude of open defiance and 
contempt for our laws—an attitude which 
is fortified by their repeated ability to in- 
voke loopholes, technicalities, and delays In 
the law to thwart justice. One former judge 
found cause to warn last summer not only 
of “inexcusable” delays in the courts, but 
also of what he considered to be a “trend 
of decisions in the last 10 years—favorable 
to extreme leftwingers, Communists, and 
subversives in general.” 

Another student of court rulings in the 
internal security field was prompted to ob- 
serve, “Unfortunately, subversive activites 
are well on the way to becoming a no man's 
land in the law.” 

In 1957, a Federal judge in the Nation's 
Capital assailed what he considered to be 
“an unfortunate trend of Judicial deci- 
sions * * * which strain and stretch to give 
the guilty, not the same, but vastly more 
protection than the law-abiding citizen.” 
There has been no reversal of this alarming 
trend—a trend which is felt in our steadily 
rising national crime problem. 

Justice in a free nation means protection 
for society as a whole, rather than leniency 
for the individual to the detriment of 
society. 

Since 1957, when the Federal judge icsued 
his warning, crime has increased nearly 40 
percent. Its victims continue to mount at 
a relentless rate. Four serious crimes are 
committed every minute; there is a crime 
of violence every 3 minutes; and property 
crimes—robberies, b , larcenies, and 
automobile thefts—occur within seconds. 

Americans, in growing numbers, are de- 
veloping a dangerously indulgent attitude 
toward crime, filth, and corruption. No one 
can deny that motion pictures are deliber- 
ately and defiantly pursuing an increasingly 
bold courtship with obscenity, No one can 
deny the role of the television industry in 
bringing lurid portrayals of violence and 
sadism into the living rooms—and even the 
nurseries—of our homes. No one can deny 
that sensual trash is moving closer and 
closer to the children’s books on the shelves 
of our newsstands and magazine stores. 

Our youth do not need weakness; they 
need strength. They do not need indul- 
gence; they need the guidance and the dis- 
cipline which can best be provided by a 
decent home. 

Above all, they need the benefit of re- 
ligion—in church, at home, and in the 
atmosphere of our classrooms. 

Despite the dedicated efforts of church and 
civic leaders and others who have a sincere 
interest In the proper development of our 
young people, the failures continue to mount. 
Each year, persons under 18 years of age are 
involved in nearly two-thirds of the arrests 
for automobile thefts, and approximately 
one-half of the burglary and larceny arrests. 
The newspapers of our major cities recount 
incidents of senseless murders, violent as- 
saults, and brutal beatings inflicted upon 
innocent victims by arrogant gangs of teen- 
agers and young adults. 

Courts are influenced too much by the 
age—rather than the record—of the young 
hoodlum who stands before the bar of 
justice. 

The bleeding hearts, some actually sworn 
to administer the-law either as judges or 
social workers, are so concerned for young 
criminals and terrorists that they are in- 
different to the rights of law-abiding mem- 
bers of society. 

We have mollycoddled young criminals, 
lightly tapped hardened offenders on the 
wrists, and released some unreformed and 
unrepentant hoodlums to prey anew on 
society. - 

The time is long overdue for us to adopt a 
more realistic attitude toward this critical 
problem. We have tried the charitable ap- 
— toward young hoodlums and it has 
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We are paying dearly for these failures. 
They represent a tragic waste of America’s 
most valuable resource—the moral, mental, 
and physical health of her young citizens. 

The crime problem costs the American peo- 
ple some $22 billion a year—nine times the 
amount contributed to our churches. For 
every $1 spent on educating our children, 
$1.11 goes to crime. 

Nowhere in recent months have our peo- 
Ple faced a more explosive condition of 
shame and violence than among the hate- 
mongers, the moral degenerates, the lunatic 
fringe, and the other irrational fanatics who 
Preach a doctrine of hostility toward their 
fellow man. This rabble has sown the 
dragon's teeth of malice and intimidation; 
and from the ground has sprung a series of 
hate-driven riots, bombings, and desecra- 
tions. 

The voices of temperance, logic, and de- 
cency must speak out more effectively and 
make their influence felt. No problem is so 
&cute, no crisis so severe, that terrorism can 
be tolerated in a society of free men. Hate, 
terror, und lawlessness are not the American 
Way. of accomplishing any objective that is 
truly worthwhile. In meeting the tense 
crises which confront the United States in 
this nuclear age, we must look to God for 
guidance and inspiration. 

This country has never run from its 
enemies. Challenge, not compromise— 
bravery, not cowardice—are integral parts 
of our heritage. Since that critical hour in 
1777 when General Washington ordered his 
Revolutionary Army to “Put none but Amer- 
icans on guard tonight,” it has been the 
tradition of our proud Nation to rise to its 
greatest heights in the face of adversity. 

There are important lessons to be learned 
in the pages of American history. From 
Faneuil Hall to Cape Canaveral, our greatest 
Patriots have been men and women of deep 
religious conviction: Men like Thomas Jef- 
Terson, the principal author of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, who told his fellow 
Colonists, “The God who gave us life, gave 
us liberty at the same time.” 

In the eyes of a later-day hero, “Freedom, 
Geyotion to God and country are not things 
of the past. They will never become old 
Tashioned. These words were spoken by 
Astronaut John H. Glenn. 

America remains free because men of 
faith, men of individualism, men of courage, 
men of integrity, men of discipline, and men 
Of vision have patrolled her most vital out- 
Posts for 187 years. 

These strong qualities—faith, individual- 

courage, integrity, discipline, and 
vision—are the keys to freedom. 

When the United States has lost its youth- 
ful outlook, it will have lost its vitality and 
its capacity for progress. That ts why I 
charge the young people assembled here to- 
night to preserve the pioneer spirit which 
has been the soul of America since her birth. 

Meet every new challenge with confidence 
and determination. As you look to the fu- 
ture, do not lose sight of the important les- 
sons of the History, all too often, re- 
Peats itself. The freedoms you enjoy to- 
day will be lost, as they have been destroyed 
at other times and in other nations, through 
neglect and abuse. 

Do not hesitate to speak out and bring 
Public pressure to bear upon negative in- 
fluences within your communities. We must 
never become so accustomed to filth or so 
intimidated by the advocates of so-called 
Worldly reality that we fall to revolt against 
corruption and decay. 

May you always protect America's heritage 
Of freedom. May you, with God's holy guid- 
ance, preserve and strengthen that priceless 
heritage for the generations yet to come. 

As His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, observed so profoundly nearly a decade 
ago, “We have no right to expect to keep 
dur freedoms, if we ourselves do not faith- 
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fully and thankfully protect the soil and 
soul of America from those who have aban- 
doned God, and for God's commandments 
have substituted their own code of inhuman- 
ity, greed, and violence.“ 

Let us protect and defend the real mean- 
ing of America. This is the debt we owe to 
the brave legions of the past who laid down 
their lives to safeguard the great truths 
which guide our destiny today. 


A Successful 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
week I called to the attention of my col- 
leagues a high honor which had been be- 
stowed on a distinguished South Caro- 
linian and former member of this body, 
the Honorable Charles E. Daniel, of 
Greenville, S.C. He was named Indus- 
trialist of the Year by the Society of 
Industrial Realtors. 

This week, Mr. President, I am pleased 
to announce to the Senate that another 
distinguished South Carolinian, Mr. H. 
W. Close, president of the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, has brought another signifi- 
cant honor to our State in being selected 
as the textile industry’s Man of the Year. 
This award was made to Mr. Close, who 
makes his residence in Fort Mill, S.C., 
by the New York Board of Trade on No- 
vember 13, 1963, in New York City. The 
Springs Cotton Mills are known all over 
the world, Mr. President, for their qual- 
ity manufacture of cotton goods for over 
75 years. These mills market 29,000 dif- 
ferent products in this country and in 
more than 50 foreign countries. The 
Springs Cotton Mills constitute one of 
the largest enterprises in our State, 
ranking first in South Carolina as an 
industrial taxpayer by accounting for 
10 percent of the total revenue of our 
State. The Springs Cotton Mills are 
the largest producers of cotton cloth in 
the world. In fact, in 1962 employees of 
these mills turned out more than 500 mil- 
lion linear yards of finished cloth, 
enough to weave more than 430,000 miles 
of 80-square standard goods—a ribbon 
of cloth 39 inches wide and stre 
around the earth more than 17 times. 

I was pleased to read in the State of 
Columbia, S.C., on November 17, 1963, 
an editorial tribute to Mr. Close on being 
selected as the recipient of this high 
honor. This editorial makes the point, 
Mr. President, that Mr. Close became 
president of the vast Springs textile op- 
erations at an early age, filling some very 
big shoes, those of the late Col. Elliott 
White Springs, who was a war hero and 
one of the most successful businessmen 
this country has ever produced. Mr. 
Close has fulfilled well the tremendous 
responsibilities placed on his shoulders 
in running the Springs Cotton Mills and 
through the great progress which has 
been made by these mills, he has demon- 
strated his eminent qualifications to be 
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honored as Man of the Year for the 
domestic textile industry. 

We in South Carolina take great pride 
in the Springs Cotion Mills not only be- 
cause of the valuable contributions which 
these mills make to our economy, but 
also because of the good name which 
Springs’ cotton goods bear over the 
world. We are also proud of the excel- 
lent working relationship which exists 
between labor-and management in the 
Springs Cotton Mills, where management 
offers many good opportunities to the 
employees, including a profit-sharing 
plan which in 1962, in addition to em- 
ployee paychecks, amounted to $4,250,- 
486. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent that the editorial to which I 
referred in the State entitled “A Success- 
ful Successor” be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp at the conclusion of 
these remarks, together with a news 
story of November 14, 1963, from the 
State entitled “Springs Mills President 
Honored at New York Ceremony.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

A SUCCESSFUL Successor 

Falling heir to a very large responsibility, 
youthful H. W. Close shouldered it and han- 
dled it with such success as to win early 
national recognition for himself and for 
South Carolina. 

The exacting task which fell to Mr. Close 
was to manage, as president, the Springs 
Cotton Mills, one of the State's biggest en- 
terprises—and as the successor to a singu- 
larly gifted and achieving man, his father- 
in-law, the late Elliott White Springs. 

But so well did Mr, Close take hold and 
accomplish that he was honored, last week, 


as the textile industry's Man of the Tear.“ 


With modesty, and significance, Mr. Close 
credited the results which were being rec- 
ognized to the 13,500 persons who make up 
the Springs organization. The significance 
is that the 13,500 plainly and impressively 
reflected the immense proportions of the 
operation Mr. Close was called upon to di- 
rect after the death of Colonel Springs. 

As Colonel Springs himself had done in 
succeeding his father, Mr. Close has shown 
the capacity not only to operate the mills of 
this system at the level he found them, but 
to improve and to expand. This has been a 
contribution not only to the area of the 
State in which these plants are located, but 
to the economy of South Carolina as a whole. 

Perhaps all do not comprehend the true 
weight of accountability which reste on the 
heads of great American productive enter- 
prises, but all should. The responsibility 
extends to the livelihood and well-being of 
the people employed and their families and 
on to those indirectly concerned as manu- 
factured products move to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Bill Close has demonstrated his perception 
of his obligation in successfully the 
Springs undertakings and the honor he has 
received authentically documents it. 


SPRINGS MILLS PRESIDENT HONORED AT 
New YORK CEREMONY 
(By Ron Wenzel!) 

H. W. Close, president of the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills, was honored as textile’s Man of the 
Year Thursday in special ceremonies at New 
York’s Hotel Pierre. The award was made 
by the New York Board of Trade. 

In his acceptance speech, Close urged the 
industry to learn to tell its story. 

“In the last few years, we have sold the 
American public, the Congress and the ad- 
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ministration that we in the textile industry 
have problems,” he said, “but at the same 
time we have also done a great deal of un- 
selling by the things we have not done and 
the things we have not said.” 

He said the textile industry owns the 
most untold story of any major industry in 
America. “And it’s our own fault,” he said. 

It's not necessary to embroider the truth 
in telling our story. And we do not haye to 
spend huge sums of money nor manufacture 
vast quantities of ‘puff’ stuff, We have only 
to tell the facts, simply and with common- 
sense. We have to recognize the value of 
human relations and then do what comes 
naturally." 

Close said the industry can help itself if it 
will only tell the untold things. 

It can change the attitude of the public 
toward the textile industry,” he said. “It 
can create an awareness that the textile 
industry is a dynamic industry in which 
plants, working conditions, products, and 
techniques are constantly improving. It can 
put our names before the public, giving us 
identity and acceptance. It can sell goods 
for us in the marketplace. It can change 
our own attitude, so that we become more 

ve to the needs and desires of the 
people with whom we deal. It can develop 
understanding, spirit and pride among our 
employees. It can make our industry more 
attractive to capable young people who are 
choosing careers. 

“We're known as crybabies,” 
“We're said to be put- upon. We're said to 
be weak, We supposedly underpay our em- 
ployees. We're said to run sweatshops. 
There’s a mistaken idea that we're getting 
help from the Government, when in fact 
we've been played for patsies. We can re- 
verse this reputation by telling the true 
story.” 

Close recited the number of open houses 
and dedications the Springs company has 
sponsored in the past year and suggested this 
as one way to tell the story. 

“They seem to have helped us in our re- 
lations with our employees, our communities, 
our State, the news media, and, I hope, our 
customers.” 

He said he doesn’t think the future is black 
for American textiles. 

“We're building. We're modernizing and 
expanding, We're diversifying. We're creat- 
ing new jobs. We are of necessity merging 
for greater strength. We are entering for- 
eign markets. And we are competitive, to 
say the least. 

“The textile industry has much to be 
proud of, but the story has no value unless 
it is told. If we get the public on our side, 
then we'll get the Government cooperation 
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accepting the Man-of-the-Year Award, 
1581 president of Springs said it wasn't earned 
by Bill Close, but by the in cant ap Ma 
make up the Springs 
“iy bn that Inhalt that T abont. thle 
— proudly and with deep appreciation,” 


he said. 


Accomplishments of the ARA in the 
Evansville, Ind., Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 
Mr. DENTON. 


upon to do so, I could fill many pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in describ- 


Mr. Speaker, if called 
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ing the accomplishments of the Area Re- 
development Administration in my part 
of Indiana. I want to be brief, however, 
and point out only three of the many ac- 
complishments this agency has made in 
my district. 

The first thing that ought to be pointed 
out is the fact that the city of Evans- 
ville, one of the largest cities in the Na- 
tion to be placed on the ARA list of de- 
pressed areas, is no longer on that list. 
No one single factor is responsible ex- 
clusively for the radical improvement in 
Evansville’s unemployment rate chang- 
ing from more than 10 percent a few 
years ago to about 3 percent today. But 
the people of that city have given some 
of the credit to ARA. Listen to what 
the president of Evansville’s Future, Inc., 
a nonprofit organization for community 
development wrote to ARA last July: 

While we have undertaken the rehabili- 
tation of our community in the spirit and 
determination of self-help, the assistance 
which we received from your Administra- 
tion was important and vital to our prog- 
Tess. 


The mayor of Evansville, Frank Mc- 
Donald, in another statement, dated July 
29, 1963, told ARA that his city’is now 
on the road to real progress. He said: 

However, this progress would not have 
been possible insofar as the construction of 
needed basic facilities, which in turn pro- 
vided us the opportunity to gain new in- 
dustry and new jobs, without the assist- 
ance of ARA, and your kind consideration. 


From my direct association with the 
staff of ARA, I know that their first and 
foremost goal is to repeat the Evansville 
story. That is, to eliminate depressed 
areas from their list. I also know that 
in Evansville and elsewhere in my dis- 
trict, before ARA came into being, I 
found much unemployment. Seven of 
the eleven counties in my district were 
so-called distressed areas. Today, I find 
new hope, new determination, and posi- 
tive action. 

The families of New Providence, Ind., 
also know what I mean by these words. 
In April of last year, the Borden Cabinet 
Co., located at New Providence, was to- 
tally destroyed by a fire. That fire not 
only destroyed the physical plant of the 
building but it eliminated in one blow 
nearly 200 jobs—virtually the entire em- 
ployment of the town. 

As a result of ARA action, however, 
the town immediately received a grant 
for a new water system which would help 
prevent recurrence of the great fire loss, 
and the company obtained a loan to re- 
build the plant, thereby not only provid- 
ing continued employment for the origi- 
nal workers but also adding an addi- 
tional 45 new workers. And all of this 
was accomplished within 90 days after 
the disastrous April 6 fire. 

This type of program kindled the 
adrenalin glands of other communities 
in Clark County and today several other 
projects have been instituted. These 
additional job-creating enterprises have 
either been approved or are awaiting 
final action by the ARA at this time. 

In another part of my district, in 
Corydon, in Harrison County, the citi- 
zens and the businessmen of that com- 
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munity saw the product of a persistent 
effort to make a vague industrial project 
into a concrete enterprise through the 
ARA's application of the advice and 
counsel of several Federal, State, and 
local agencies. After several weeks of 
analysis and recommendations about 
supply, market, and management orga- 
nization, ARA was able to approve a loan 
application for the Indiana Glass Sand 
Corp., to develop deposits near Corydon 
at Elizabeth, Ind. Here is a perfect ex- 
ample of a community knowing for years 
that its area contained adequate sand 
deposits, but being unable to exploit the 
potential in its own backyard. 
Without ARA’s existence, no orga- 
nized effort would have been made to ini- 
tiate this project and to see it through 
all of the tedious, but necessary steps so 
often required in the field of economic 
development. Today, as a result of such 
persistent efforts by all concerned, Cory- 
don now has a glass sand company di- 
rectly employing about 30 people and a 
nucleus around which other plants need- 
ing this type of sand can be created. 


Marking of Certain Lumber Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
my distinguished colleagues will recall, 
the Senate on July 18 agreed to an 
amendment which I introduced to H.R. 
2513, relating to marking certain im- 
ported articles to indicate the country 
of origin. 

The amendment, in effect, would re- 
quire such marking on sawed lumber im- 
ported from Canada, a provision which 
had not been included in the bill as sent 
to the Senate from the House. 

Strong support was given to this 
amendment from both sides of the aisle, 
and I consider the substantial vote by 
which it was agreed to constructive and 
nonpartisan. 

At Salt Lake City, Utah, the Western 
States Democratic Conference adopted 
a resolution requesting that imported 
lumber be marked to show the country 
of origin “to the end that domestic 
manufacturers are not placed at a dis- 
advantage with resultant loss of mar- 
kets, reduction of employment, loss of 
taxes and deterioration of communities.” 

H.R. 2513 is now in conference, and 
it is my hope and that of others, whether 
Democrats or Republicans, in the lum- 
ber-producing regions of the United 
States, that the amendment will be ac- 
cepted by the conferees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the resolution of the West- 
ern States Democratic Conference print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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RESOLUTION TO THE HONORABLE PRESIDENT, 
SENATE, AND House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN ConGress AS- 
SEMBLED 
Whereas lumber imports are increasing 

yearly at an alarming rate and now consti- 

tute about one-fifth of the annual con- 
sumption of lumber in the United States; 
and 


Whereas there is a need to increase the 
cut from overmature forests to prevent ex- 
cessive loss from decay, disease, and other 
causes; and 

Whereas a serious blowdown of timber 
Occurred in Washington, Oregon, and Call- 
fornia in October of 1962 and salvage of 
said blowdown timber will place a further 
burden on the orderly marketing of lum- 
ber from other domestic areas; and 

Whereas U.S. lumber manufacturing firms 
pay the highest wages and provide working 
conditions equal to or better than similar 
firms in other countries; and 

Whereas lumber manufacturing firms in 
the United States are losing their home 
markets to foreign firms, due to advantages 
such as: (1) Depreciated currency; (2) low 
Stumpage rates; (3) noncompetitive bid- 
ding; (4) less costly and restrictive forest 
practices; (5) lower wage rates; and (6) 
low charter rates for coastwise and inter- 
Coastal shipping; and 

Whereas unemployment in the lumber in- 
dustry of the United States is increasing 
With resultant loss of wages to the workers, 
loss of taxes and income to taxing bodies 
and communities; and 

Whereas the President stated on July 26, 
1962, that there should be established, “a 
Preference for American products in the 
purchase of lumber by the Department of 
Defense, the General Services Administra- 
tion, and other Federal departments and 
agencies.” This cannot be done unless there 
is some way to indicate that the products 
are American: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the President and the 
Congress of the United States of America, 
be respectfully petitioned to give immedi- 
ate attention to and request action neces- 
sary to place the lumber industry of the 
United States on an equitable and com- 
Petitive basis with foreign manufacturers 
through the use of requirements that im- 
Ported lumber be marked to show the coun- 
try of origin, to the end that domestic 
Manufacturers are not placed at a disad- 
Vantage with resultant loss of markets, re- 
duction of employment, loss of taxes, and 
deterioration of communities; and be it 

er 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Co: , and to the 
Senators and Representatives of the Senate 
Finance Committee and the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Passed the 19th day of September 1963 
at the fall meeting of Lumbering Commit- 
tee of Western States Democratic Confer- 
ence held in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Cron. D. ANDRUS. 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth—Part X 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include part X of 
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a series appearing in the September 14, 

1963, issue of Human Events containing 

a review of Victor Lasky’s book “J.F.K.: 

The Man and the Myth”: 

KENNEDY FLUNES LEADERSHIP TEST IN SPE- 
CIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS—PART X 

Kennedy began to put his political house 
in order as soon as he reached Hyannis Port 
for his postconvention vacation. The party's 
left flank was Kennedy's major headache. 
Liberal disaffection with Kennedy-JOHNSON 
was expressing itself freely. New York's ADA 
denounced Kennedy's choice of JOHNSON as 
“an affront to liberals.” Joseph Barry, col- 
umnist for the New York Post, wondered 
hopefully if 1960 might not go down in his- 
tory as “the year nobody voted.” 

Kennedy was reasonably sure he had things 
definitely under control in Dixieland. The 
South’s reconciliation to the Democrats 
seemed attributable less to JoHNSON's pres- 
ence on the ticket than to the concession it 
implied—an apparent assurance that a Ken- 
nedy administration would not act beastly 
toward “the land o’cotton.” 

It was a new JOHNSON who arrived in 
Hyannis Port in late July. 

“I have come to see my leader,” he an- 
nounced as he stepped off a chartered Vis- 
count plane loaded with newsmen from the 
Lone Star State. 

It was a JoHNsonN who no longer called 
Jack Kennedy “Jack” but now referred to 
him as John.“ It was a JonNson who had 
been telling folks back home, “It’s a privi- 
lege to run with John Kennedy. I can tell 
a man by looking in his eyes. I looked in 
John Kennedy’s eyes and I liked what I saw.” 

REUTHER WARMS TO LYNDON 


The labor leaders who trekked to Hyannis 
Port finally swallowed all their past unpleas- 
ant remarks about Lynpon and pointedly 
exclaimed, in the presence of "The Leader,” 
that L.B.J. would make an excellent Vice 
President. Of course, JoHNsSON had a long 
and consisent record of voting for bills that 
organized labor had invariably certified as 
antllabor“ —as, for example, the Taft-Hart- 
ley “slave labor” bill. 

Circumstances, of course, now required 
that people like Walter Reuther—usually so 
adept at sniffing out “antilabor” heresies— 
discover and praise the hitherto hidden vir- 
tues in Jomnson’s formerly “reactionary” 
background. 

Kennedy held a series of conferences with 
his southern colleagues, among them that 
old apple farmer from Virginia, Harry F. 
Byrrp. The story was first told by Frank 
van der Linden, Washington correspondent 
for the Nashville Banner. 

When Kennedy and Jounson marched, into 
his office to solicit his blessing, Senator 
Brrp told them he could not go along with 
the Democratic plank calling for abolition of 
State right-to-work laws. Kennedy and 
Jounson then offered not to press the issue 
if they were elected. 

“To us," commented the Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier, “the cold offer to ignore 
a key issue of the campaign in exchange for 
the support of another politician, no matter 
how powerful, is a measure of the faith 
that the public can place in Messrs. Kennedy 
and JOHNSON. 

“Their offer not to press for repeal of the 
right-to-work law would be worth no more, 
in our Judgment, than their promises to up- 
hold the platform. In fact, we find difficulty 
believing in their sincerity about an 
except the quest for votes. Political expedi- 
ency is a poor basis for choosing the top 
leadership of a great republic.” 

THE BIG TEST 


A stern leadership test awaited the new 
leader—a special session of Congress that 
JoRNSsůom had arranged. 

Returning as his party's nominee, Kennedy 


sought to ram through a much heralded list 
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of “gut” measures intended to be billed as 
Democratic accomplishments in the fall cam- 
paign. 


“Hope ran high in every corner of Ken- 
nedy-land,” commented the Cincinnati En- 
quirer. “From the west coast, where the 
self-styled ‘clan’ is fighting for the New 
Frontier under the inspiring moral leader- 
ship of Frank Sinatra and Sammy Davis, Jr.; 
all the way to the French Riviera, where the 
eminent retired philanthropist Joseph P. 
Kennedy is sitting out the campaign in exile, 
it looked very much as though Senator Ken- 
nedy might get his first bill through Con- 
gress—his first bill in 14 years of legislative 
life.” 

The Kennedy bill pertained to the mini- 
mum wage. It provided that it be increased 
from $1 an hour to $1.25. It also provided 
that it be extended to cover several million 
additional Americans. 

Few bills were ever introduced in Congress 
under more favorable circumstances. In un- 
mistakably clear language, the Democratic 
platform declared thae “we pledge to raise 
the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and to 
extend coverage to several million workers 
not now protected.” There was no challenge 
to this pledge. From every indication, it was 
a pledge to which every Democrat was com- 
mitted. 

The Kennedy bill went into the hopper, 
moreover, at a time when the Democrats 
were more firmly in control of Congress than 
they had ever been since the early days of 
the New Deal. In the Senate, Democrats out- 
numbered Republicans by a 2-to-1 
In the House, the Democratic majority was 
only slightly less topheavy. = 

“But most important of all,” the Enquirer 
noted, “the minimum wage bill enjoyed the 
magic of that celebrated Kennedy leader- 
ship—the inspiring dynamic, irresistible 
leadership of which the Democratic orators 
have been speaking as the salvation of 
America and Western civilization.” 

For a time, it looked very much as if the 
Kennedy bill might make it. It actually 
passed the Senate—after a long battle against 
weakening amendments, proposed mainly by 
Kennedy’s fellow New Frontiersmen. The 
bill ran into trouble in the House, which was 
willing to increase the minimum wage only 
to $1.15. But Kennedy, in a pique, flatly re- 
fused to accept the $1.15 bill, declaring it 
did not represent progress. The Kennedy 
bill was dead. 

CIVIL RIGHTS BYPASSED 

And when, on August 8, a civil rights group 
inquired about an “August down payment” 
on his platform's promises, Candidate Ken- 
nedy declared, “I stand ready now, as I have 
in the past, to vote for all these measures.” 

But the next day Kennedy voted against 
the Dirksen proposals. 

What happened was this: LYNDON JoHn- 
SON, as majority leader, had pulled one of 
his famed parliamentary fast ones to get the 
bill tabled. “With a grin of delight on his 
face, Jounson forced the Republicans to a 
quick vote in which the Dirksen proposal 
was killed 54-28,” reported the AP, “After 
a brief conference with JoHNnson, Senator 
Kennedy, the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee, added a soft-voiced ‘aye’ to support the 
motion.” Only four Democrats had gone 
along with the Republicans. 

LYNDON JoHNson had persuaded the 
others that the Republicans were only play- 
ing politics, So most of the liberal Demo- 
crats decided to play politics. Or rather, 
they played JoHNsoNn’s politics. And Ken- 
nedy defended all this on the ground that 
raising the civil rights issue would block the 
whole legislative program because the south- 
erners would filibuster against it. 

The New York Post was horrified. “It is 
the kind of performance that dims all luster 
in the Kennedy campaign and strengthens 
the neutralism so widespread now among 
independent liberal voters. * * * No de- 
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cision is irretrievable; there are still many 
August days left. What matters now is that 
Mr, Kennedy recognize that his deed has 
affronted thousands who care deeply about 
the quest for human equality, and that it 
has stirred grave doubts about the quality of 
his convictions.” 

To gain time, Kennedy demanded the 
Eisenhower administration issue and Execu- 
tive order forbidding discrimination in Fed- 
eral housing projects. “He could do it to- 
day. * If he does not do it, a new 
Democratic administration will. 

BEGINS TO FIDGET 


As the session wore on, accomplishing 
nothing, Kennedy became increasingly ir- 
ritable. His Senate behavior under misfor- 
tune and strain was described in a revealing 
dispatch by the Washington Star's Mary 
McGrory, who was not unfriendly to Ken- 
nedy. “He darts in and out of his Capitol 
hideaway. * * * When he is on the floor, 
he paces around nervously. When he stops 
by a Senator’s desk, he compulsively tidies 
everything. He lines up the pencils in the 
tray, straightens the edges of piles of papers. 
When he sits down, he nervously drums with 
his fingers, smooths his hair, fingers his tie. 
He gives a powerful impression of wishing 
to be elsewhere.” 

And rarely has Washington witnessed any- 
thing like the spectacle in the Senate Cham- 
ber when s Kennedy-backed proposal for so- 
cial security-financed medical care for the 
aged came up for a vote. Every Democrat had 
been rallied to vote against an alternative 
plan sponsored by liberal Republicans; it 
received 28 GOP votes and no others, Then 
Jack Kennedy, who had refused to yield an 
inch on the GOP measure, realized he could 
not rally all southern Democrats to his medi- 
care bill. He needed “at least five or six” 
Republican votes. 

“Bo, just before the vote,” as New York 
Senator Jacx Javrrs recalled the scene, “Ken- 
nedy turned to the liberals on the Republi- 
can side of the aisle and asked for our sup- 
port; he told us that a true liberal has to 
vote for a Liberal measure regardless of defect, 
if it comes down to a choice of that bill or 
nothing at all for the time being. But liberal 
Republican views had been neither con- 
sidered nor reflected in the Kennedy-sup- 
ported bill. So, understandably, we were not 
a sympathetic audience,” 

After having falled to obtain passage of 
any of the other pieces of legislation he had 
dubbed “must,” Kennedy was counting on 
passage of medicare to provide him with the 
glorious that he could take before 
the electorate as an example of his superb 
leadership. 

When the voting was over, Kennedy threw 
his pencil down on his desk in disgust, stood 
up, and stalked out of the Chamber with 
Lynvon Jomnson, presumably to discuss how 
soon he could be released from bondage on 
Capitol Hill. 

The medical care plan enacted—the Kerr- 
Mills bill—provided for a Federal-State 
matching arrangement instead of Kennedy's 
proposed social security financing. 

MERCIFUL END 

There were other must“ items which 
Candidate Kennedy had hoped to get 
through the special session. But the great- 
ness, with which his partisans said he was 
so abundantly endowed, could not prevent 
each of them from being pulverized; his atd- 
to-education and housing programs didn't 
even get out of the appropriate committees. 
Although Kennedy had promised at the con- 
vention to pass a farm bill to give farmers 
“full ty income,” saying January would 
be too late for such vital legislation, no farm 
program was ever presented in the special 
session. The Democratic leadership had 
complained loudly about inadequate defense 
and to vote more billions for arms; 
but no additional money came out of the 
August session. 
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“Since young Mr. Kennedy fell on his face 
with everything in his favor, what leadership 
could he possibly be expected to exert if he 
were President?” asked the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, 

In retrospect, the surprising about 
the rump session was that it did Kennedy 
much less damage than most Washington 
observers, with their parochial preoccupa- 
tion with congressional minutiae, had 
thought. 

One reason was that many vacationing 
Americans were simply unaware of what was 
happening in Washington. In fact, during 
the closing days of the postconvention ses- 
sion, the remark, “Why the people back home 
don’t even know Congress is in session,” was 
frequently heard in the corridors and cloak- 
rooms on Capitol Hill, 

Ot those who do,” commented the Lon- 
don Economist, “most have the yague impres- 
sion that Mr. Kennedy fought for what he 
thought right and was overcome by the 
legions of darkness.” 

Soon the painful memories of the August 
session were being drowned in a flood of 
campaign oratory. Hardly had the session 
ended before Candidate Kennedy took to the 
hustings to bemoan “the lack of leadership” 
of the Eisenhower administration and to in- 
sist that only he could save the Nation—and 
the free world—from certain doom. 


Dedicatory Address by Robert Moses at 
the Opening of the Maryland North- 
eastern Expressway and the Delaware 
Turnpike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
by Robert Moses, president of the New 
York World's Fair, 1964-65, who presided 
at the dedication of the Maryland 
Northeastern Expressway and the Dela- 
ware Turnpike, at the Maryland-Dela- 
ware line, on November 14, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES PRESIDING AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE MARYLAND NORTH- 
EASTERN EXPRESSWAY AND THE DELAWARE 
TURNPIKE AT THE MARYLAND-DELAWARE LINE 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1963 

INTRODUCING N. MAXSON TERRY, CHAIRMAN OF 

THE DELAWARE STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT 

A century and a half ago there was much 
debate over a national public works program 
and an integrated system of canals and roads. 
Our early Presidents and leaders advocated 
such a program and insisted that we must 
adopt the longer view and look beyond States 
Tights and local home rule to the expansion 
and unification of the whole country. 

Years ago Mayor John F. Hylan, who came 
marching into city hall as reform collapsed, 
was a broth of a boy, Among his many clas- 
sical remarks was one addressed to Gov- 
ernor Smith, who had come from Albany to 
explain the New York port plan and to at- 
tempt to persuade the mayor to be for it. 
The Governor took me along for company, 
so I can vouch for what happened. His 
Honor listened with rapt attention to an 
eloquent exposition of the geographical unity 
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and indivisibility of New York Harbor, then 
put his arm around Governor Smith and 
said, “Al, to hell with New Jersey. Let’s have 
a port authority of our own.” 

Delaware is a small State but, like Web- 
ster’s Dartmouth College, there are those who 
love it. I give you now N. Maxson Terry, the 
distinguished chairman of the Delaware 
State Highway Department, who will present. 
Governor Carvel, of Delaware. 

INTRODUCING JOHN B. FUNK, CHAIRMAN-DIREC- 

TOR OF THE MARYLAND STATE ROADS COM- 

MISSION 


It is no easy thing even today to find a 
major metropolitan route which meets local 
political and other extraneous pressures and 
is still consistent with Federal standards. 
For my sins I had something in a small way 
to do with the main stem through the cen- 
tral core of Baltimore, that is before the 
Patapsco Tunnel, I came in for a barrage 
of denunciation about bulldozers driven by 
tyrannical northern carpetbaggers to fleck 
the streets of Baltimore. Someday I suppose 
the Franklin Street route will be built, be- 
cause you can’t bypass every urban commu- 
nity with ring and belt systems. 

The Governor of Maryland and his asso- 
olates have been great and good friends of 
the New York World's Pair. I trust that the 
Governors of Delaware and Maryland, re- 
enacting the famous meeting of the Gover- 
nors of North and South Carolina, will agree 
that the Interval between toasts shall not 
be unduly prolonged. 

Delaware yields to Maryland, and the Chair 
now recognizes John B. Funk, who as chair- 
man-director leads the Maryland State 
Roads Commission, and will introduce Gov- 
ernor Tawes of Maryland. 

INTRODUCING PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Back in the days of the first President 
Adams, and long before the consulship of our 
present Chief Executive, New England Presi- 
dents found their way from Boston to Wash- 
ington by the old colonial stage route over 
Staten Island. On that route we are now 
finishing the greatest suspension bridge in 
the world, the Verrazano-Narrows crossing, 
which we have asked President Kennedy to 
open next November, 

This is still the logical route from Concord 
to the White House. Little by little it is 
being brought up to the modern demands 
and standards of an increasingly urban, 
motorized civilization. We all look to Presi- 
dent Kennedy with confidence to bring to 
full realization the dream of President Adams 
of effective Federal leadership in aid of 
transportation. 

Speaking of Roman roads, the great his- 
torian Gibbon said, “Since the beginning of 
time the road has been the handmaiden of 
civilization.” This shrewd remark is as true 
today as it was when the Romans carried 
their military standards into the northern 
Wilderness. Going back to first causes, it 
was of course the wheel that did it, but to- 
day's wheel is driven by internal combustion, 
supports the industrial revolution and makes 
our world go round. 

Those who built the old military roads by 
fiat and decree—the Roman roads, the Ger- 
man autobahn, the Italian strada and 
others—did not have to contend with the 
ambitions and eccentricities of numerous 
jurisdictions as we do. The so-called demo- 
cratic process does not readily lend itself 
to speed, deliberate or otherwise. Governor 
Smith used to say, “You can’t build by law.“ 
and that, when you come to think of it, was 
a pretty smart observation. 

Some years ago when I was chairman of 
the Governor's Public Works Committee in 
New York, there was a ferry at Rondout Creek 
on the Hudson which interrupted the entire 
fiow of north and south traffic. This ferry 
was run by a local character very close to the 
leader in what was then, in British parlance, 
a Republican rotten borough. This leader 
had been as assemblyman and a contempo- 
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Tary and friend of Governor Smith, The 
boys blocked every bull which sub- 
stituted a bridge for the ferry. So the Gov- 
ernor sent for the ferryman and his patron 
and roundly and wrathfully denounced this 
anachronism and interference with progress. 
Governor,“ sald the ferryman, we like you. 
I might argue the merits, but I won't. I 
have a daughter who is a sophomore at Vas- 
sar. I support her and the ferry supports 
Me. When she gets through college she will 
teach. When that time comes, you can have 
the bridge.” So we got the bridge when the 
Young lady got her diploma. That's human 
nature, and that's how very often big im- 
Provements come about. 
I am delighted to present to you the chief 
architect of our modern highway system, 
President Kennedy. 


A Responsible Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
wee York Times of November 20, 


A RESPONSIBLE DEFICTT 


President Kennedy ls making a fresh at- 
tempt to get rid of the “antibusiness” label 
that has been attached to his administration. 
But prejudice dies hard, and he is unlikely 

Win many businessmen's votes by citing 
moves that have “directly benefited” Ameri- 
fan business and contributed to the record 
level of corporate profits. 

The President is, however, making progress 
in gaining support for more enlightened eco- 
nomic policies. He has won the business 
Community’s backing for cutting taxes, 

ermore, he may yet convince the coun- 
b that a deliberate deficit in the Federal 
T Receesertly “Feckiens Ori tran 


In his speech before the Florida Chamber 
= Mr. Kennedy provided a realis- 
tie lesson in budget policy. Until last year, 
the White House had always presented a 
budget that either was apparently in balance 
Or showed a surplus, Yet the budget was in 
the red 12 of the last 15 years. So Mr. Ken- 
Redy took the bold step of breaking with 
a, tradition of presenting a fictitious 

get. He budgeted for a deficit on the 
rounds that it would produce a balance 

Y generating a much higher level of eco- 

miec activity. 

© precise mix of the administration's 
winding and tax reduction proposals is de- 
s table, but there is nothing ble 
Sos t the plan for a deficit. As the Presi- 
t has pointed out, the Federal debt, in- 
evitable result of wars and recessions, has 


either State < at a much slower rate than 


With unemployment at over 5.5 percent 
the economy operating below capacity, 
most irresponsible course would be to 
— on an immediately balanced budget. 
Would entail a sharp cutback in spend - 
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Mr, Kennedy’s approach to budgetmaking 
is more prudent than that of his prede- 
cessor. It may not dispel the misconcep- 
tions that businessmen have about his at- 
titude or the soak the rich image that has 
been traditionally applied to the Democratic 
Party. But whether or not he can gain po- 
litically, Mr. Kennedy is performing a useful 
and educational service by giving the Na- 
tion some straight talk about the economic 
facts of life, 


+- 


Conirol Goes With Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THUREIOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been very impressed with the 
broadcast editorial by the Jefferson 
Standard Broadcasting Co. of Charlotte, 
N.C., entitled “Control Goes With Aid.” 
This editorial was broadcast over the 
facilities of Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Co. in Charlotte, N.C., and Flor- 
ence, S.C., on November 15, 1963. It 
makes the important point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that where the Federal dollar goes, 
there also follows Federal control and 
specifically cites a recent court decision 
which further served to reinforce this 
unfortunate fact of life. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Presi- 
dent, to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONTROL Gors WITH Am 

The Federal courts have racked up another 
decision which shows beyond doubt that with 
Federal aid comes Federal control. 

The Fourth Oircuit Court of Appeals has 
ruled that Greensboro Hospital cannot con- 
tinue to receive money under the Hill-Burton 
Act without changes to comply with Gov- 
ernment standards; and those people who 
have been so very sure that Federal aid to 
education does not mean Federal control of 
the schools should be jolted back to reality 
by the decision. 

We are not criticizing the court’s ruling. 
Whoever puts money up for a project has 
the right to say how it should be spent. The 
principle that the Federal Government has 
a right to control whatever it subsidizes has 
been well established ever since aid to the 
States began. One of the first programs of 
this kind was Federal aid for highways, which 
began long before the Roosevelt era. 

Even in those days, a highway had to come 
up to specifications in order to qualify for 
the money, That highway program was jus- 
tified under the clause in the Constitution 
giving Congress the authority to establish 
post offices and post roads. 

Under the New Deal, aid was expanded to 
include thousands of State and local proj- 
ects. Today the “general welfare” clause in 
the Constitution is stretched beyond recog- 
nition, so that Federal money can be ob- 
tained for almost everything a local govern- 
ment wants to do. In all cases, the projects 
have to meet Federal specifications, 

This principle has been almost universally 
accepted. But the advocates of Federal aid 
to education keep on claiming that this con- 
trol which has accompanied all other Fed- 
eral aid will not apply to schools. Every 
aid-to-education bill introduced so far has 
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contained a clause forbidding any Federal 
control or direction of the schools. 

That's why this hospital case is so impor- 
tant to understand. Under Hill-Burton the 
hospitals had the same kind of promise. The 
court's majority opinion admitted that they 
were given a solemn promise, written into 
the law, that they might continue their seg- 
regation policies. But the court said, since 
the State had to approve a hospital's appli- 
cation, any grant under the Hill-Burton 
Act involves State participation, and there- 
fore the hospital concerned must be deseg- 
regated. 

Here's the clincher—Greensboro Hospital 
was already desegregated. But it contested 
the suit in order to keep administrative con- 
trol of the hospital in the hands of the trus- 
tees, without Government dictation, Even 
this effort must be counted a fallure in view 
of the decision. 

To those who still imagine it is possible 
to have Federal aid to schools without Fed- 
eral control, we recommend a slow and care- 
ful reading of the court decision in the 
Greensboro Hospital case. 


Right Site for NASA Research Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr, MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, a very 
convincing argument in favor of estab- 
lishing in western Connecticut the pro- 
posed new Electronics Research Center 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency has been advanced editorially 
by the Waterbury (Conn.) Sunday Re- 
publican. ; 

In a concise and incisive inventory of 
advantages unique to this residential-in- 
dustrial-cultural-educational center, the 
editorial presents the facts in favor of 
western Connecticut and arrives at a 
conclusion with which I agree: 

No other region in the country is quite so 
good as western Connecticut for the Goy- 
ernment's next big research installation. 


Similar evidence, in detail, was pre- 
sented on November 18 to Dr. Hugh L, 
Dryden, Deputy Administrator of NASA, 
at a regional site hearing conducted at 
my request, 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the editorial from the 
Waterbury Republican of Sunday, 
November 17. 

Ricutr Srræ ror NASA 

A number of good locations will be bidding 
for the new NASA research center. But the 
best sites will be found in western Connecti- 
cut—for five main reasons, all of them closely 
tied to the needs of science itself. 

When the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration makes its decision on where 
to locate its $56 million research center, we 
hope that one of the sites in western Con- 
necticut will be chosen. 

It goes without saying that the big instal- 
lation will e many assets to the region 
in which it is bullt. But some regions will 
contribute a great deal more to the success 
of the NASA program than others will. 
Western Connecticut, Judged on the basis of 
what it will provide for the sciences and the 
scientists of the big research center, is the 
ideal setting. 
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If an arc with a radius of about 130 miles 
is drawn from any point in western Con- 
necticut, it will take in Cambridge, Mass., 
Schenectady, N. Y., Princeton, NJ., and a 
huge portion of the Nation's scientific insti- 
tutions and facilities. 

In this relatively small semicircle that has 
western Connecticut as its focal point will be 
found dozens of universities like Yale, Har- 
vard, M.I.T., Princeton, and Columbia, with 
their eminent scientific communities. With- 
in this semicircle, too, will be found a big 
share of the country’s research-based indus- 


try. 

It is no accident, of course, that this sec- 
tor of advanced technology contains the Na- 
tion’s best supply of skilled labor and the 
Nation's best schooled clerical workers. 

Western Connecticut, in the center of the 
science sector, lies just beyond the suburbs 
of New York, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, within close reach of the science com- 
plex of central and eastern Massachusetts. 

Nowhere in the Nation is the grid of high- 
speed highways better developed than in 
the region surrounding western Connecticut; 
and the communications programs now un- 
derway will double or triple the area's ac- 
cessibility in the next few years. 

At the same time western Connecticut, in 
the very center of the Nation's prime sector 
of technological skill, investment, and in- 
stallation, remains a place of relatively low 
population density and it lies just far enough 
from what would be first-strike target areas 
to offer an unparalleled strategic advantage. 

This important dispersal factor, in itself, 
is a bit of good fortune which the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
should consider very carefully in making its 
choice of a major new laboratory site. 

Western Connecticut, with its focal ad- 
vantage in the geography of the American 
scientific neighborhood and its direct super- 
highway links to the South and to the Mid- 
west, also happens to be a place of highly 
developed electric and water resources, both 
of which are vital to any major installation 
of the type the Government is planning. 

These things are all measurable factors and 
when they are read into the equation of site 
choice we are sure they will make western 
Connecticut the obvious answer. 

But we think some of the nonmeasurable 
factors are just as important, too. Our part 
of the country is cool and beautiful, and the 
trim, well-managed towns and cities of our 
clean valleys provide the 2 85 living in the 
United States. 

This factor of “good living” is why the 
country’s most intelligent and most success- 
ful people make their homes here. 

The kind of people which the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration will 
need to man its research center are the kind 
of people who would naturally prefer to live 
in western Connecticut—even if the area did 
not already offer so many advantages for the 
kind of work a space and aeronautics re- 
searcher must do. 

These are the facts, and they add up toa 
conclusion which is inescapable: No other 
region in the country is quite so good as 
western Connecticut for the Government’s 
next big-research installation. 


It Makes You Think 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
August issue of the Pacific Fishermen, 
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published in Seattle, Wash., contains in- 
teresting comment on the presence of a 
Soviet trawler not distant from the 
State it is my honor to represent. 

A point that particularly impressed me 
is that when Soviet vessels come prowl- 
ing along our shores, whatever their ob- 
jective, it is not a private venture, but an 
undertaking directed and conducted by 
the Red leaders in the Kremlin. 

The question also is asked whgt the 
reaction of the Soviet Government would 
be if the Soviet trawler off our North- 
west coast were seized and fined, as 
American tuna vessels have been seized 
and fined off the coast of Ecuador. 

It i$ a good question which, however, 
at the present time should give the Rus- 
sians no concern, as our present statutes 
relating to foreign ships that trespass 
our territorial waters have no teeth and 
provide no penalties of consequence only, 
a mild embarrassment to the trespasser. 

Enactment of S. 1988, which the Sen- 
ate has already passed, will remedy that 
deficiency and enable our Government 
to police ships of other nations poaching 
on our own fishing grounds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “It Makes 
You Think,“ be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Makes You THINK 


Appearance of a Soviet fishing vessel 
perhaps of several—casually cruising and 
occasionally fishing on the banks westerly 
of Vancouver Island and the coast of Wash- 
ington generated a lot of interest—and some 
concern—in July. 

In any case, it makes you think. 

The circumstance was surprising princi- 
pally because it had not happened before. 
Dozens of Soviet vessels have been fishing 
as close to Kodiak Island as the newcomer— 
named Krym—was to Vancouver Island. 

Actually, U.S.S.R. stern trawlers have been 
taking their fish off Massachusetts, closer to 
Hyannisport than the Arym was to Neah 
Bay. 

The Soviet fleet in the Gulf of Alaska has 
been fishing primarily for Pacific Ocean 
perch, until they switched to tanglenetting 
for king crab this summer. But they like 
ocean perch a lot, and it is only natural to 
expect them to hunt for the best perch fish- 
ing. It's no secret among fishermen that 
most productive ground for this species isn't 
in the Gulf of Alaska—good as it is there 
and that the Commies could be counted on 
to come looking for the best bottom. ‘ 

Most reliable reports available in Van- 
couver and Seattle up to presstime for this 
issue made it plain that the Soviets were 
keeping safely to the international waters of 
the high seas, far beyond any limits even 
suggested, except in South America; and a 
long way outside the 12 miles beyond 
straight point-to-point baseline which Can- 
ada has declared her intention of applying 
next year. 

In short, the Russians are looking for fish 
on the seas, as they have every right 
to do; just as our vessels have every right to 
fish tuna off the coast of Latin America, 
and without the necessity of buying licenses 
to doit. But they find it’s cheaper and bet- 
ter business to buy them anyway, rather 
than to count on Washington backing up 
their rights and dignity on the high seas. 

Of course there are some definite points 
of distinction. 

When Krym comes fishing and ane 
and prospecting on Forty-Mile, in 
Esperanza Deep, on the Rock Pile, the re ba 
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Canyon, or Stonewall Bank, it isn't just as 
though Capt. Johnny Yank was taking his 
dragger Uncle Sam within 30 miles of some 
other coastal nation. That would be a pri- 
vate venture and a private risk if some 
patrol boat knocked him over and put him 
in the. clink. 

But when the Krym comes venturing, 
whether it’ off the cost of Kodiak, Van- 
couver Island or Cape Flattery, the venture 
is that of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics just as surely as if Nikita Khrushchev 
was her skipper. In short, it is a definite 
move by one great nation to extend her fish- 
eries to waters off the coasts of two others. 
As it happens, the Canadians weren't using 
the fisheries themselves the middle of July, 
when they were exercising their expensive 
right to strike. 

There are several things to think about 
in all this. 

For example, in the waters off Alaska the 
past few years whenever the Soviet vessels 
moved into a new area, or a new fishery, the 
Japanese were close behind; and vice versa. 
So don’t be surprised to read someday soon 
about other foreign vessels fishing out 
around LaPerouse. or perhaps just out of 
sight west of the Farallones, or the Channel 
Islands. 

All this means that we are seeing renewed 
evidence of Pacific Fisherman’s oft-repeated 
contention “fishing is a world industry; and 
the Pacific is half the world.” Who are the 
great fishing nations of the world? Japan, 
Peru, Soviet Russia, China, the United 
States. 

Where are they? Three of them are wholly 
on the Pacific; and so are the richest fish- 
erles of the other two. . 

It makes you think also about national 
dignity. 

Congressmen note that the fisheries of 
other nations have grown faster than those 
of the United States, whose position had 
slipped from second to third, to fifth place 
in tonnage of fish taken. We must do some- 
thing to regain our position, they say. 

One reason private enterprise in the 
United States has been chary of investment 
in advancing our fisheries is because gov- 
ernmental policy has failed to provide sup- 
port for national rights in international 
waters. 

By the common consent of nations, the 
Soviet trawler Krym has the right to be and 
to fish off Flattery; just as the American 
tuna seiners White Stag and Ranger had 
every right to be and to fish off Ecuador. 

But what would happen if the Krym was 
seized, hauled into Port Angeles and fined 
$1,300? Would Moscow submit supinely? 

It makes you think. 


U.S. Aid to Communities: Just How 
Constitutional? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Thursday, November 14, 1963, the 
Suburban Trends of Riverdale, N.J», 
published an editorial concerning Fed- 
eral subsidies for community projects. 
It should be of general interest to us all 
for throwing light on what the people 
back home think about the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s attempts to help local com- 
munities solve their problems: 
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U.S. Am ro Communis: Just How 
CONSTITUTIONAL? 

The Trends area is undoubtedly one where 
there is increasing dependence on the Fed- 
eral Government. 

More and more of us are looking to the 
Government, through our municipal councils 
and committees, for funds to help pay the 
Costs of sewers, sidewalks, and other local 
improvements. Our Federal Government has 
What is often a patronage approach to legis- 
lation and administration, and many of our 
Municipal leaders are encouraging this 
dependence. 

A White House Conference on Community 
Affairs is scheduled in December. President 
Kennedy's proposal to create a new cabinet 
Post, Secretary of Urban Affairs, was rejected 
by Congress last year. But the idea to bring 
together the various Federal agencies that 
deal with local matters into one central 
agency still has strong support from munici- 
Pal officials. Quite naturally the purely poli- 
Vical-minded, patronage-minded municipal 
Official would welcome this consolidation be- 
Cause it would dignify further the Federal 
reach into municipal affairs while widening 
the scope of community dependence on the 
Federal Government. 

It will be interesting to see what this Con- 
Terence produces. In view of the President's 
Philosophy, as attested to by his proposal of 
Such an agency, it can hardly be expected to 
crystallize sentiment against further Pederal 
involvement in local affairs. 

It adds insult to injury when we hear local 
Officials proclaim Federal aid as a “saving to 
the taxpayers” of our townships and 
boroughs. 

What the Federal urban renewal program 
is doing is creating such competition among 
all communities to get back a portion of the 
Money that is being taxed from present and 
future citizens that this Federal program Is 
nothing more than a ‘shotgun wedding” with 
the Federal Government wielding the shot- 
gun. 

Let our municipal officials at least be in- 
tellectually honest about this program. In- 
Stead of saying, “We are saving our com- 
munity taxpayers so much money,” let them 
Say, “We, and many of you citimens, have 
helped to maneuver our local governments 
into such a relationship with the Federal 
Government that we have been drawn into a 
‘shotgun wedding’ and in applying for com- 
munity Federal aid we are seeing to it that 
We get our share of the proceeds.” That 
May seem crude, but at least it would be 
honest. 

What we are dealing with here is the fact 
that our Constitution enumerates certain 
Powers for the Federal Government while 
reserving all other powers to the States and 
localities. 

These enumerated powers deal with 20 sub- 
jects. On this community aid question we 
are concerned most directly with the begin- 
Ning of section 8 of article I, which reads: 

Congress shall have power to lay and 

Collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises to 

. Pay the debts and provide for the common 

defense and general welfare of the United 
States.” 

The “general welfare” clause has been 
Strained by patronage-minded legislators, by 
interpretations of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
and now by municipal leaders. 

While placing the first amendment under 
Strict interpretation on the matter of Bible 
Teading and prayer. Supreme Court mem- 
bers have chosen to have an exceedingly 

interpretation of section 8 or article I, 
and many of our community leaders love it. 

It is to be noted that a powerful influence 
in Washington for the creation of the “urban 
Affairs" agency is the mayors‘ lobby. If the 
Nation's mayors really wanted to be con- 
stitutional about such aid programs, instead 
Of lobbying for Federal aid, they would lobby 
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for lower Federal taxes, which would enable 
our communities to pay their own way. And 
they would take such a position at the Presi- 
dent's White House Conference. 


Immigration Legislation Need for Changes 
in Our Present Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the President on his proposals to 
Congress for major changes in our 
present immigration laws. This legisla- 
tion should be one of our first orders of 
business when the second session of the 


” 88th Congress convenes in January 1964. 


My deep interest has led me to cosponsor 
„ bill, My bill is H.R. 
7830. 

The chief purpose of the bill is to elim- 
inate the discrimination inherent in the 
national origins system. No one can 
seriously deny that this system does dis- 
criminate unfairly against many people 
of the world whose friendship we want 
and seek by other means. As President 
Kennedy remarked in his immigration 
message, the national origins quota sys- 
tem is an anachronism in today’s world 
and its use today “is without basis in 
either logic or reason.“ Whatever basis 
in logic or reason it might have once had, 
it is now outmoded, out of date, and out 
of step with our national sentiments and 
objectives. The President’s recommen- 
dations, incorporated in my bill, repre- 
sent for the first time in many years, 
specific proposals to abolish the national 
origins quota system. 

Much of America’s strength can be 
attributed to the diversity of our popula- 
tion. Immigrants from many lands con- 
tributed to this country's growth and 
prosperity. Our present national origins 
quota system is based on the composition 
of our country in 1920, and as the Presi- 
dent pointed out, “It neither satisfies a 
national need nor accomplishes an inter- 
national purpose.” The present system 
results in hardship because some of the 
nations most favored with quotas have 
few would-be immigrants, while other 
nations with vast numbers seeking ad- 
mission have smaller quotas. About 
60,000 quota numbers go unused each 
year, while tens of thousands from less 
favored lands must wait indefinitely. 
Our American heritage demands an 
immigration law inspired by a humani- 
tarian spirit—not discriminatory immi- 
gration laws that bar entry to the United 
States on the basis of race or national 
origin. 

In place of the national origins quota 
system, our new bill would write provi- 
sions into the immigration law allowing 
for the selection of immigrants based 


be reduced at the rate of 20 percent an- 
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nually. After this 5-year period, no pref- 
erence would be given to the inhabitants 
of one country over-another. All quota 

t visas would be issued on a 
first-come, first-serve basis to all eligible 
immigrants, subject only to the limita- 
tion that immigrants from no one coun- 
try could use up more than 10 percent of 
the total worldwide quota at the expense 
of potential immigrants in other coun- 
tries. Every immigrant would still have 
to meet the rigid personal qualification 
requirements in order to gain admission. 
No paupers, no subversives, no convicts, 
or others of undesirable character would 
be allowed in under the bill. The over- 
all quota would be increased slightly, 
from around 157,000 to around 165,000. 
This does not represent any letting down 
the floodgate. 

Under our present quota system, Great 
Britain is allowed to send us over 65,000 
quota immigrants a year, if that many 
wish to come, which they do not. At the 
same time, the quota for Greece is 308. 
Thus, the present system denies entry to 
the 308th quota immigrant from Greece, 
while many thousand quota visas go un- 
used under the British quota and those 
of other countries. In 1962, for example, 
only 23,447 quota immigrants entered the 
United States under the British quota. 
This means that over 40,000 British quo- 
ta visas were unused that year. 

The system proposed as a replacement 
for national quotas would give first pri- 
ority to persons of useful skills and at- 
tainments on the basis of ability to add 
to our national welfare. Second priority 
would be given to persons whose immi- 
gration would reunite a family; to the 
unmarried adult daughter, for instance, 
of parents already in the United States. 
Other prospective immigrants would be 
given consideration on the basis of pri- 
ority of registration. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to mention 
the main provisions of the bill. I see no 
threats to our national welfare or econ- 
omy in the bill. It simply provides for 
a more sensible method of allocating im- 
migrant visas than exists under present 
law. I hope the Congress will act on this 
important legislation early next year. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I insert here 
a summary of the major provisions of 
the proposed new immigration bill, pre- 
pared by the State Department: 
SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE 

IMMIGRATION BILL 
T. ABOLITION OF THE NATIONAL ORIGINS SYSTEM 

1. The basic purpose of the bill is to abol- 
ish the national origins system, and to allow 
immigration on a first-come, first-served 
basis within preference categories. 

2. The transition to the new system will 
take place gradually, over a 5-year period. 
The quota of each country will be reduced 
by 20 percent the first year, 40 percent the 
second year, etc. 

3. The present total quota of about 157,000 
will be increased by 8,000 to enable raising 
of minimum quotas from 100 to 200. 

4. During each of the first 5 years, the pool 
created by the annual 20-percent reductions, 
together with all unused numbers from the 
previous year, will be allocated to immi- 
grants from oversubscribed areas. 

5. At the end of the 5-year period, all na- 
tional quotas will have been abolished and 
all quota numbers will be in the pool. Num- 
bers from the pool will then be allocated on 
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a first-come, first-served basis within pref- 
erence categories: 

(a) First preference will be given to those 
whose skills are especially advantageous to 
the United States. 

(b) Second and third preference will be 
given, as before, to close relations of US. 
citizens and resident aliens. 

(c) Remaining visas will be allocated as 
follows: up to 50 percent among other rela- 
tives of U.S. citizens and resident aliens; up 
to one-half of the remaining visas to immi- 
grants filling a particular labor shortage; the 
remainder to “new seed.” 

6. An Immigration Advisory Board is estab- 
lished, composed of two members appointed 
by the Speaker of the House, two by the 
President of the Senate, and three by the 
President. This Board is to advise on Immi- 
gration matters and to help to implement the 
new legislation. 

7. During and after the 5-year period, the 
President may, after consultation with the 

Board, utilize up to 50 percent of the pool: 

(a) To avoid undue hardship resulting 
from the quota reductions; and 

(b) In the national security interest. 

8. After consultation with the Board, the 
President may also utilize up to 20 percent 
of the pool for refugees. — 

9. No more than 16,478 visas (10 percent 
ot the total) may be allocated to any quota 
area except under the President's authority 
to utilize numbers from the pool. 


It. OTHER PROVISIONS 


1. The so-called Asia-Pacific triangle is 
eliminated. Persons of Asian stock will come 
in under the quotas of their places of birth 
rather than those of thelr remote ancestry. 

2. Immigrants eligible for nonquota status 
must apply as nonquota immigrants. The 
fee provisions are revised, however, to make 
the total cost to a nonquota or preference 
immigrant the same as the cost to a non- 
preference immigrant. 

3. Nonquota status is extended to all par- 
ents of U.S. citizens as well as thelr spouses 
and children. 

4. Nonquota status is also extended to 
natives of all independent Western Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

5. A simplified petition procedure is estab- 
lished for first-preference skilled workers. 
‘The Attorney General need only determine 
that an opening exists in a field rather than 
that a particular employer has an opening. 

6. The fair-share law is amended to elimi- 
mate any reference to the United Nations 
High Commissioner in order to avoid de- 
pendence on external limitations and to Hb- 
eraMze the law. 

7. The definition of the western border of 
the Middle East in the Refugee Relief Act 
is expanded from Libya to Morocco, 

8. The Secretary of State is granted dis- 
cretion concerning the time and manner of 
visa fee payments. 

9. The Secretary of State is also granted 
authority to terminate registrations of ap- 
Plicants who have declined visas and to re- 
quire reregistration by applicants. 

10. Issuance of visas is permitted to cer- 
tain mentally ill persons and epileptics. 

11. Consular officers are granted authority, 
in borderline cases, to require certain stu- 
dent and visitor nonimmigrants to post 
bonds. 


An Excellent Book 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am recommending highly to 
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the Congress and the American people 
an excellent new book, by Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart Udall. This volume 


.is wonderfully welcome to every person 


interested in our goodly American her- 
itage, and the conservation and preser- 
vation of our priceless natural assets. 
The book contains vital history and real 
drama. 

We conservationists, regardless of re- 
gion or party, welcome such a heart- 
warming and well-written book on Amer- 
ican history. History is not all dead past 
and cruel wars, but there can be battles 
in peacetime for the protection and ad- 
vancement of our mountains and 
streams, forests and parks, that can and 
have been won for the public good and 
the general welfare of the American 
people. This is a lasting volume of high 
merit. 

I enclose with my remarks the article 
from the Washington Post of Tuesday, 
November 19, 1963, a review by Senator 
Gaytorp. NELSON, of Wisconsin, as fol- 
lows: 

UDALL WRITES A PRIMER, FOR WONDERS OF 
AMERICA 

(“The Quiet Crisis,” by Stewart L, Udall— 
introduction by President John F. Kennedy.) 

If you want your children to grow up and 
get rich some day by exploiting the things 
and the people around them, I wouldn't rec- 
ommend. this book. But if you want them to 
acquire a reverence for the land and the 
forests and the wild animals, and to be in- 
spired by the great figures of American his- 
tory who have expressed this spirit in our 
public life, then I don’t know of a better 
primer. 

Interior Secretary Udall, in this terse little 
book, manages to see and express conserya- 
tion as a wide-sweeping, all-encompassing 
part of American history. It is the story of 
a political, economic and philosophical 
struggle involving cowboys, Indians, trans- 
cendentalists, empire builders, robber barons, 
bureaucrats and Presidents. 

For the most part, it is a sad story of an 
inevitable tragedy, of how the great Ameri- 
can dream of a new empire stretching from 
ocean to ocean conflicted with many of the 
scientific principles of conservation. Secre- 
tary Udall tells how the new Nation 
flourished—but only at the expense of the 
Indian, the buffalo, the virgin timber, the 
clean water and the precious topsoil. £ 

The heroes of this story are the few strong 
figures in our who have had the soul 
to appreciate the precious things in our en- 
vironment, and the backbone to fight to save 

Udall describes what a masterpiece of 
creation the American continent was when 
the Pilgrims arrived. Yet it looked “hideous” 
to them, and they set about changing it. 
The conflict has continued ever since. The 
American Indian’s concept of the land as 
something that existed for the enjoyment 
and sustenance of all had to be eliminated— 
and so did the Indian. The forests had to 
be cut down to build houses and make way 
for farms, The beaver had to be trapped to 
earn cash from Europe. The thin layer of 
grass on the great plains had to be plowed 
under to plant corn. The rivers had to be 
dammed. The western lands had to be 
given to the rallroads. The gold-rich hills 
had to be washed away with high-pressure 
water hoses to bring out the nuggets of 
wealth. 

Almost from the beginning, a few voices 
cried out in the wilderness, The result was 
blazing controversy and, in some cases, great 
victories for the public’s stake in its en- 
vironment. 

“Where can I go now, and visit nature 
undisturbed?” demanded John James 
Audubon in the 1820’s. His book, “Birds of 
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America,” was credited with arousing the 
national conscience and saying many species, 
and ultimately the founding of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Udall's story of tragic waste of priceless 
assets, mixed with half victories along the 
way, ends with the grim challenge of the 
future: The spectre of a population twice as 
large as today’s, empowered by new tech- 
nology to consume resources at an eyen 
greater pace, making a new assault on our 
battered environment. 

The message of The Quiet Crisis” is ob- 
vious. We have only a precious few years 
left to make a massive effort to the State, 
local and national level to preserve our 
water, our soil, our forests and streams, our 
minerals and even the air we breathe. 
we fall to act, these priceless resources may 
be destroyed forever. 


Brooklynites Are Proud of This Fellow 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr, ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of this House, I include the following 
interesting newspaper article by Edith 
Evans Asbury, published in the New York 
Times of Sunday, November 17, 1963: 
BLIND “Man Wire THE Doc” Finps CLIENTS 

Can Eastiy LOCATE HIM 
(By Edith Evans Asbury) 

The man to see when you are in trouble in 
Brooklyn, in the opinion of a large number 
of court defendants, is “the man with the 
dog.” 4 
Like justice, he is blind. But 40-year-ol 
Gilberto Ramirez has built an active pracy - 
tice in criminal law during the last 6 vears 
despite that handicap. s 

“Nobody wants to be blind, of course,” Mr. 
Ramirez said in an interview last 
“but there is a definite advantage to being 
so easily identifiable. ds 

“People who see me in court, or had frien 
or relatives who were my clients, don't pen 
to remember my name when they need * 
lawyer. They just ask for the man ” 
the dog, and someone sends them to me 

“Most sighted lawyers in practice for 8 
6 years don’t have nearly as many cases in 
I do,” Mr. Ramirez said during a day ut 
which he appeared in behalf of six differe? 
clients, 4 

Mr, Ramirez is one of only four or fiye blind 
lawyers in active practice in the city, ae 
cording to the Lighthouse. He suddenly } 
his sight in 1945, 2 years after he had 
graduated from the University of PU ries 
Rico, where he had majored in the teach 
of English. od 

“It's a great shock at first,” he recall 
“You are terrified, confused, despondeD’, 
But the human being adjusts—to anything: 

“It's like finding yourself on a diff cat 
planet, where instead of the Biblical 20 
there be light,’ someone sald ‘let there be 
light,’ Mr. Ramirez said. = 

“But in no time at all, you find that HY- 
ing in this new world is an adventure, a asy 
to-day challenge, exciting to meet.” 

Mr. Ramirez met the challenge at first 0% 
lecturing for the Government of Puerto 
on the prevention of blindness, an — 
occupation, since his own blindness was 
the preventable kind. 
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He came to New York, where he had at- 
tended Seward Park High School as a youth, 
taught himself to type and operate a dicta- 
phone and passed a civil service test. As a 
result he was appointed to a typing job in 
the welfare department in 1952. 

The same year, he married Elba Velez. She 
had graduated from the University of Puerto 
Rico in 1949, despite the fact that she had 
been blind since the age of 5, following an 
attack of typhoid fever. They have four 
lively, fully sighted children: Iris, 10 years 
Old; Gilbert, 8; Cynthia, 4; and Ellie, 3. 

In 1953, Mr. Ramirez began studying law 
at night at Brooklyn College. He completed 
the 4-year evening course in 3 years, passed 
the bar examination, quit his job as typist, 
and opened a law office at 140 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn, in November 1957. 

For the first few days. there were no call- 
ers. Then a friend referred a woman who 
Wanted a divorce. 

Mr. Ramirez had never been in a court- 
room before. “I walked into a dark room, 
heard mumbling and voices, and called 
everyone ‘Your Honor,’ because I didn't 
know where the judge was, or who the clerks 
were,” he said, with amusement. 

Now, with the help of his 7-year-old female 
german shepherd, Dell, Mr. Ramirez finds 
his way around courthouses not only in 
Brooklyn, but also in Manhattan, the Bronx, 
and Queens. 


The Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
trade publication, Broadcasting maga- 
zine, recently published an editorial en- 
titled Who's Boss?” 

The editorial summarizes some of the 

issues involved in the contro- 

versy surrounding the harassment of the 

casting industry by the Federal 

Communications Commission which I 

believe will be of interest to Members of 
Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
25 Recorp, I include the editorial at this 

t: 


Wo's Boss? 


We make the flat charge that the Federal 
Communications Commission is not serving 
the public interest, convenience, and neces- 
Sity, These are the counts: 

It is overcommercializing its regulation of 

casting, to grab headlines and euchre 
bigger appropriations. 

It is neglecting regulation of telephone, 
telegraph, and other common carrier services 
Which are more important to the consumer 
economically but which lack the glamor of 

casting. 
„ It is squandering taxpayers’ funds through 
— e work,” such as the inane hearings in 
cago and Omaha on local programing, 
the harassment of stations on license re- 
newals, unnecessarily prolonged freezes, and 
Sther contrived devices to force stations to 

bow to its will. 

It is defying congressional intent by seek- 
ing to arrogate control over broadcast ad- 
Vertising (which is really ratemaking that 
Would transform broadcasting into common 
Carrier status) and by seeking to impose 
fling fees without legislative authority. 

It is spending so much time—an estimated 
80 percent—on its broadcast crusades which 
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it thinks have publicity value that many 


policy determinations are being relegated . 


to the staff. 

It is violating its own fairness doctrine 
(which is of doubtful legality) by demanding 
on the one hand that licensees determine 
their public's programing needs and, on the 
other, ignoring the views of elected represent- 
atives of the public, to wit, Members of 
Congress, 

Since Chairman E. William Henrys huck- 
ster" barrage in New York 2 weeks ago, three 
influential legislators have spoken. Chair- 
man Oren Harris, Democrat, of Arkansas, of 
the House Commerce Committee, Chairman 
WaLttTer Rocers, Democrat, of Texas, of the 
House Communications Subcommittee, and 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, Republican, of Colo- 
rado, of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee have challenged the FCO's authority to 
place limitations on advertising, and to 
otherwise interfere with control over pro- 
graming and business management of sta- 
tions. 

The commercial time issue is one on which 
all stations, large and small, and the net- 
works, see eye to eye. This has stimulated 
more activity through State associations and 
by individual broadcasters with Congress than 
than any other regulatory issue in recent 
memory. 

Two bills, introduced by Representative 
Rocers—to prohibit the FCC from making 
rules on broadcast advertising and to pro- 
hibit it from assessing filing fees—are in the 
hopper. Mr. Rocers wants hearings “as soon 
as practicable.” 

We suggest that, in the absence of imme- 
diate action by the FCO withdrawing the 
commercial time rulemaking and postpon- 
ing indefinitely from the January 1 effective 
date the filing fee rules, broadcasters encour- 
age Mr. Rocers and his committee to convene 
hearings forthwith. 

Meanwhile, it would seem prudent for Mr. 
Henry and his like-minded ‘'give-em-hell” 
colleagues to take a new look at the law 
and the congressional intent and not accept 
as gospel that which the staff masterminds 
serve up to them. 

Congress created the FCC nearly 30 years 
ago. It can, if it wishes, abolish the seven- 
man Commission and create a new one of 
three, five, or nine men. Unless the pres- 
ent FCC sees the light glaring red from 
Capitol Hill, we predict the Congress will 
take strong measures to bring the FCC back 
under control. 


The Other Cheek 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other great triumph for the spineless 
foreign policy of the Kennedy admin- 
istration is seen as we witness the failure 
of the State Department to protect legit- 
imate American investments in the 
Argentina oil industry. 

I place into the Record at this point 
an editorial which appeared in this 
morning’s Chicago Tribune entitled “The 
Other Cheek,” which effectively points 
up the basic errors of the New Frontier 
in international relations. 

It would be well for us to face the 
facts of life—that coexistence with com- 
munism and retreat behind unwarranted 
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activities of nations in any part of the 
world against the United States bring 
international disrespect for our country 
and have reduced our foreign relations 
to complete chaos. 

THE OTHER CHEEK 

President Kennedy at Miami affirmed that 
the United States will take no retaliatory 
action against Argentina because of its revo- 
cation of contracts with 12 privately owned 
oil companies, 8 of them American. Mr. 
Kennedy's pronouncement made it clear that 
he intends to persist in the pursuit of his 
twin fetishes of foreign aid and the so- 
called Alliance for Progress in Latin America. 

The Argentine Government technically 
stopped short of outright expropriation of 
the $227 million worth of American-owned 
properties, but the effect is substantially 
the same. While there is vague talk about 
compensation, the foreign companies are to 
be required first to hand back any profits 
of the last 5 years and to be accountable 
for “damages” for taxes waived under the 
previous contracts and for “irrational ex- 
ploitation” of Argentine resources. 

The Government's decrees were couched 
in insulting terms and took no account of 
contentions that American contributions 
had enabled Argentina to triple production 
in 4 years and virtually to attain self-suf- 
ficiency in 


irritant to Members of the U.S. Senate, who 
had just been through a long wrangle over 
the continuation of foreign aid to ingrate 
nations. 

At Miami, however, Mr. Kennedy refused 
to heed their demands that economic aid be 
suspended. He professed still to be hopeful 
of the eventual success of the Alliance for 
Progress, stating that this $20 billion aid 
program, largely to be financed by the United 
States, does not dictate to any member na- 
tion how it must organize its economic af- 
fairs. 

No country.“ said Mr. Kennedy, “can tell 
another how it must order its economy.” 

Yet, when the Alliance for Progress was 
proclaimed in August 1961, the text of the 
declaration, under American inspiration, laid 
down a series of specific contractual .obliga- 
tions which were to condition the receipt of 
U.S. aid. These provided not only rules to 
order Latin American economies, but also 
the political and social organization of Cen- 
tral and South American states. 

These countries were to formulate “na- 
tional programs for the development of their 
economies”; to foster “agrarian reform” in 
order to eliminate “unjust structures of land 
tenure and use”; to “reform tax laws, de- 
manding more from those who have most, 
punishing tax evasion severely”; to “stimu- 
late private investment,” etc., etc. 

If these draft conditions submitted by the 
United States were not plainly designed to 
tell other countries how they must order 
their economies, what were they? Yet Mr. 
Kennedy now misrepresents, if he has not 
forgotten, the fundamental precepts of his 
Alliance for Progress. He ignores his earlier 
demand that the Latin American countries 
encourage private investment and, in fact, 
condones what amounts to the robbery of pri- 
vate American enterprises which are to be 
stripped of their interests. 

As usual, Mr. Kennedy chooses to play from 
weakness. After submitting to Castro's un- 
compensated raids on American holdings in 
Cuba, to Brazil’s seizure of the American 
telephone system in that country, he offers 
encouragement to more Latin American 
brigandage. And, after $371 million in eco- 
nomic aid pumped into Argentina already, 
he intends to follow up $78 million in hand- 
outs given to Argentina last year with simi- 
lar amounts this year and next. 

If the administration is capable of this 
folly, U.S, private investors are under no ob- 
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ligation to throw good money after bad. 
They are abundantly warned that they are 
inviting a holdup. 


Would Drive Family Farmers to the Cities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. John 
A. Herman, of Willmar, Minn., has pro- 


vided me with a copy of a letter which he 
wrote to the editor of the West Central 


issued 20th Century Fund report, en- 
titled “Farms and Farmers in an Urban 
Age” by Prof. Edward Higbee of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. Mr. Herman 
requested that I have his letter printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that his 
remarks might come to the attention of 
my colleagues here in the House. I in- 
clude his letter commenting on the 20th 
Century Fund report in the Appendix of 
the Recor at this point in my remarks: 
Wovutp Drive FAMILY FARMERS TO THE CITIES 


To the Eprror: 
Many Sane SDO Serica PONOT- e 


has come up with a report even more devas- 
tating called Farms and Farmers in an 
Urban Age, by Prof. Edward Higbee of the 
University of Rhode Island. Listed as trus- 
ate Me oe Gnd bee), 
. (adviser to J.F.K.), 


tral theme of the author is that the usual 
statement of the farm problem, even the pic- 
ture of the farmer himself, is largely a hoax 
contrived by creating a homogenized blend 
of all farmers who qualify for that name un- 
der the loose definition of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus and passing off this fictitious character 
as the family farmer,” 

The report says that 44 percent, or 1,640,- 
910 farmers, should move to the city because 
they and their “undercapitalized farms are 
obsolete.” The next group singled out by 
the report are the 34 percent of the farmers 
who gross between $2,500 and $10,000 per 
year. These 1,271,558 farmers who produce 
22.8 percent of all farm sales, Higbee says, 
are on the “fringe of failure,” but should be 
allowed to remain in agriculture and keep 
their small portion of the market. The other 
22 percent of the farmers, the report claims, 
produce 72 percent of all farm sales. 

The report which begins “American agri- 
culture never had it so good,” concludes 
with the statement, “If the welfare of the 
American family is of real significance to the 
Nation's policymakers, let them look to the 
city where most of those families live, in- 
stead of backward to the country.” 

This report, like the CED report, wants to 
drive the family farmer to the city to join 
the army of unemployed. From their ivory 
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towers these liberal Intellectuals propose 50- 
lutions for the problems of rural America, 
But their solutions would create greater 
problems than the ones they attempt to solve, 
Where are those who leave their farms in 
such great numbers to find employment? 
What are those who are dependent upon the 
farmer as a market for goods and services 
to do? 
Joun A. HERMAN, 
WELMAR, MINN. 


Kennedy Tells World We’d Fight for 
Cuba, But He Didn’t Say When 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following from the 
Miami Herald: 

Untren STATES WILL Ficutr To PROTECT ANY- 
ONE REDS THREATEN, J. FK. PLEDGES HERE— 
Bur He Der Sar WHEN 

(By Hal Hendrix) 

Miami Brach, November 20.—Two and a 
half years ago President Kennedy told the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors the 
United States would fight against outside 
Communist penetration in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

His strongly worded declaration was de- 
livered at the American Society of News- 
paper Editors convention in Washington, im- 
Mediately following the disastrous collapse 
of the U.S.-backed Bay of Pigs invasion 
attempt. 

Two nights ago, addressing the Inter- 
American Press Association convention here, 
Mr. Kennedy said the United States would 
fight for any Western Hemisphere nation the 
Russians or any other Communists try to 
take over. 


CUBA 


Despite those bold pronouncements, the 
fact remains that between the ASNE and 
IAPA speeches Russia has clamped complete 
control on Cuba, militarily, economically, 
and politically. 

So it was not too surprising that the Pres- 
ident’s renewed anti-Communist protection 
assurance to the IAPA delegates was received 
somewhat less than enthusiastically. 

Reflecting on Mr. Kennedy’s remarks here, 
the editors and publishers agree he made it 
clear the United States would help the 
Cubans only after they have freed them- 
selves, 

REBELLION 

Some of the news executives shared an 
opinion that Mr. Kennedy, in effect, had 
invited the anti-Castro Cubans on the island 
to launch a rebellion when he said: 

“No Cuban need feel trapped between de- 
pendence on the broken promises of foreign 
communism and the hostility of the rest of 
the hemisphere. For once Cuban sover- 
eignty has been restored, we will extend 
the hand of friendship and assistance to a 
Cuba whose political and economic institu- 
tions have been shaped by the will of the 
Cuban people.” 

This paragraph may have been meant for 
potential dissident elements in Castro's 
armed forces as well as for resistance groups 
in Cuba, 

But considering the past record of the 
Kennedy administration since fallure of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, many of the editors 
here wonder whether the United States would 
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rush to the assistance of rebellious anti- 
Castro forces or permit them to suffer the 
same fate as the anti-Communist patriots in 
Hungary. 

Apart from Cuba, the IAPA delegates gen- 
erally were disappointed in the President's 
speech. 

POLICY ADDRESS 

It had been heralded as a major policy 
address on Latin America. But in the post- 
mortems by the newsmen, the feeling was 
nearly unanimous that the address was little 
more than a rehash of earlier 

It is perhaps significant that Mr. Kennedy 
injected a distinct dose of criticism of the 
Latin Americans in his remarks dealing with 
the problems of the Alliance for Progress. 

Some of the most prominent Latin Ameri- 
can delegates commented that they were 
aware of Latin America's shortcomings in 
moving toward Alliance goals and did not 
need a lecture from Mr. Kennedy. 

They added they recognized many of the 
platitudes punctuating Mr. Kennedy's ad- 
dress and could only attribute them to his 
speechwriter. 

It was widely assumed that the speech- 
polishing author was Richard Nathan Good- 
win, former self-designated Inter-American 
Corea expert for the Kennedy administra- 
tion. 

That Mr. Kennedy recalled Mr. Goodwin 
for the IAPA speech chore was puzzling to 
the news executives. They thought he had 
completely discredited himself on the Latin 
American scene during the first 2 years of 
the New Frontier administration, 


Mayor Jobn Babiarz of Wilmington, Del., 
Visits Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Mayor John Babiarz of Wilming- 
ton, Del., visited Poland together with 
Mayor Alex Smetka of Rochester, Mayor 
Walter Waryasz of Poughkeepsie, and 
Mayor Chester Kowal of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mayor Babiarz, one of Delaware's 
abler public officials, told me he was 
greatly impressed by what he saw in Po- 
land, and the confidence shown by this 
great people. 

The delegation of mayors was enthusi- 
astically received everywhere; the group 
saw new construction, as well as the his- 
toric monuments of the past including 
the old cathedral in Gniezno, the seat of 
the primate of Poland. 

I can attest to the spirit of hope and 
confidence shown by the Polish people, 
for as a member of the Subcommittee . 
on Foreign Economic Policy, I traveled 
to Poland during the 1962 Easter recess. 
In Poland I had a series of conferences 
with Ambassador John Cabot, members 
of the American Embassy staff, repre- 
sentatives of U.S. voluntary organiza- 
tions conducting programs in Poland, 
and Polish Government officials. Every- 
where I traveled I saw a brave and con- 
fident people, a people which has con- 
tributed, and will continue to contribute, 
great things to our culture and to civi- 
lization, 
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I include here an article from the 
weekly publication, the Polish American 
World, which reported on November 15, 
1963, on the recent visit of Mayor John 
Babiarz and the other American mayors 
to Poland: 

Tue MAYORS IN POLAND 
(By Irene M. Sokol) 

Last week, I had lunch with three U.S. 
Mayors and their Polish guides. After a full 
8-week tour of Poland, this was their first 
free day since arriving in Poland. The 
three—John Babiarz of Wilmington, Alex 
Smetka of Rochester, and Walter Waryasz of 
Poughkeepsie along with Mrs. Waryasz— 
Were keyed up, exhausted, but joking and 
all smiles. They had been dined, wined, 
given the royal treatment. The fourth 
Member of the party, Chester Kowal, of 
Buffalo, had departed the day before. 

The official-semiofficial tour of the coun- 
try was a success. This was due primarily 
to the easy sociability of the entire group. 
Their ability to communicate in Polish 
Placed less reliance on interpreters. Con- 
Sequently, rapport was easily established and 
lines of communication kept open. Nor was 
the conversation limited to official questions 
and answers. Chit-chat was often far more 
revealing. 

At the same time, they were able to con- 
Verse with people in the street. Crowds 
form whenever an official party comprising 
foreign guests tour a city, visit a monument 
Or make a call at one of the many palaces 
Or churches, I learned that at one point 
One of the mayors declared that he felt a 
Polish song coming on, burst forth, and that 
Was the end of formality at the reception. 

Their honors were also exposed to the 
Contradiction of a developing economy. 
They were impresed by the urbanity and 
Cosmopolitan air of Warsaw and Krakow— 
two very different cites from the point of 
architecture as well as atmosphere. Also, 
the delicate and highly technical recon- 
Struction of old market squares in Warsaw 
and Gdnask was something to be com- 
mended. They do not look 20 years old but 
as if standing for centuries. The recon- 
struction of the church in Oliwa with its 
famous organ consisting of thousands of 
Pipes and moving objects is a treasure of 
National pride. 

At the same time, Mayor Waryasz could 
Not help but feel the wide gulf that exists 
in other sectors of the country, His grand- 
Mother, living out in the provinces, still has 
no electricity. Agriculture is conducted on 
a fairly primitive basis. Horse drawn carts 
and hand machinery are the basic tools of 
the farmers, For a country whose chief ex- 
Port is food, this is a drastic problem. 

That each farmer cannot possibly afford 
& tractor and other specialized machinery 
is understandable. That small plots of land 
do not yield the maximum is also a known 
fact. But the farmer, having resisted the 
Collectivized farm, clings to his few acres 
and will not be convinced that some sort 
Of grange movement—Polish style—could be 
beneficial not only in terms of labor but in 
Maximum yield. But this to the farmer is 
an emotional sore point, and any plan hint- 
ing at a “pooling” of resources is summafily 
dismissed. 


The mayors also commented on the inspir- 
ing experience of hearing Mass at the old 
Cathedral in Gniezno, the seat of the pri- 
mate of Poland; receiving innumerable gifts 
and illustrated books, the promise of an al- 
bum of photographs taken during their 
tour. They looked back on 3 weeks of being 
Served Polish ham at least once a day (too 
much of a good thing, etc., etc.), and the big 


They congratulated Mrs. Waryasz for 
astly keeping up with the schedule, 

not once excusing herself for shopping, for 
the or any other female endeav- 
or. Along with the others, she trudged 
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along in boots among the pig sties on a col- 
lective farm and wound her way through the 
hot mills in Nowa Huta. 

Her one big complaint was that she came 
to Poland to hear some Polish music, 
only to be confronted with the twist (it is 
dying out) or with whatever is taking on 
popularity. Mrs. W. recollected that 
our own Eugene Kusielewicz had warned her 
to learn the twist when he met her in Sche- 
nectady a few days before their departure for 
Poland. But she didn't really believe him. 

I believe that the entire trip could be 
summed up with Mayor Waryasz's comment: 
“It was a tremendous experience.” 


The Federal-Aid Highway Program 
After 1971 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956 launched 
the greatest public works program in his- 
tory: Completion of the 41,009-mile na- 
tional system of interstate and defense 
highways by the year 1972. We are now 
approaching the halfway point in this 
great program, and it is time for us to 
begin considering the nature and extent 
of the highway program to follow it. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
did not occur over night. It was the 
product of extended congressional con- 
sideration of detailed and exhaustive 
studies and reports prepared over a 
period of many years. The first basic 
investigation of the feasibility of a na- 
tionwide network of superhighways was 
the result of a congressional directive 
enacted in 1938—some 18 years before 
the 1956 act. 

The Federal-aid highway program to 
follow our present interstate highway 


and analyses. 
Preparation of these will take time, and 
additional time must be allowed for con- 
gressional consideration. Recognizing 
these facts, I and several of my col- 
leagues have introduced measures to re- 
quire comprehensive studies and recom- 
mendations concerning the highway pro- 
gram after completion of the present 
one. 

The first of these measures was intro- 
duced by my able and energetic colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida, WILLIAM 
C. Cramer. Subsequently, at a meeting 
of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, Mr. Cramer spoke on 
the subject, “The Federal-Aid Highway 
Program After 1971.” His cogent and 
well-reasoned remarks are recommended 
to the attention of all Members. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include Mr. Cramer's speech: 
THE FEDERAL-AD HIGHWAY Procram AFTER 

1971 
(Remarks of the Honorable WLAN C. 

Cramer at the annual meeting of the 

American Association of State Highway 

Officials, Portland, Oreg., October 22, 1963) 

It is always gratifying to me to attend 
these annual meetings of highway officials. 
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This is partly due to the fact that I thor- 
oughly enjoy them and the opportunity to 
renew old acquaintances. But, more im- 
portant, I find that your meetings, without 
exception, are vastly educational and of real 
heip in viewing highway matters in their 
proper perspective. 

The number and scope of subjects dis- 
cussed in your committee sessions, the en- 
thusiastic and almost never-ending exchange 
of information and views concerning prob- 
lems of common interest, are impressive and 
inspiring. After attending a meeting of 
AASHO, I always return to Washington much 
better informed about the highway program, 
with a greater insight into the problems 
which must be solved, and with the rencwed 
conviction that highway officials in the main 
are able and conscientious. 

At the meeting this year much attention 
will be devoted to the progress and status 
of the Interstate Highway program. This 
is appropriate because half of the time al- 
lotted for completion of the program will 
have elapsed before your next meeting, your 
50th annual convention, in Atlanta, Ga., 
next year. For my part, I am confident that 
the interstate program can be completed in 
1972, as contemplated by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. It will not be easy. 
It cannot be done without the full and 
dedicated efforts of all concerned. But it 
can be done. The official policy statement 
of AASHO adopted in Miami Beach, Fla., 
last year, included a reassurance to the Con- 
gress that the individual State highway de- 

ts have the ability to efficiently 
complete the interstate program within the 
planned time schedule. This reassurance is 
encouraging. I can assure you that the 
Congress, convinced of the importance of 
completing the program on schedule, is 
closely observing the progress of the pro- 
gram and will not be tolerant of any undue 
delay. 

With this in mind, I believe that it is 
extremely important to give serious thought 
to the highway program after 1972. It is 
not too early to do this. Federal Highway 
Administrator Rex Whitton has pointed out 
that to complete the interstate program on 
schedule, the final construction contracts 
should be awarded in 1970, that the final 
design work and right-of-way acquisition 
should be underway no later than 1968, and 
that the last of the studies on route loca- 
tion should be winding up right now. 

The necessary and orderly continuation of 
the highway program after fiscal year 1971 
requires that construction planning, traffic 
surveys, and route location studies be com- 
menced in the near future, so that there will 
be a firm program for continuation of high- 
way improvement to take up where the 
present program leaves off. The nature and 
extent of the future highway program must, 
of course, be determined by the Congress, 
but we must have such a program. Without 
it the abrupt substantial reduction in the 
amounts expended for Federal aid highways 
would cause a severely adverse impact on the 
Nation's economy. A temporary suspension 
followed by later acceleration of the high- 
way would necessitate slow and 
costly replacement of staffs and equipment 
inventories. And, in the meantime, our 
transportation needs would continue to 
grow. 

Whatever decisions are made as to the 
nature and extent of the Federal-aid high- 
way. program after 1971, they should be 
based upon detailed and comprehensive 
studies. And enough time should be al- 
lowed for these studies to insure their accu- 
racy and reliability. We certainly want to 
avoid recurrence of problems such as those 
which arose in the early years of the Inter- 
state program. You will recall that the 
original money authorizations for comple- 
tion of the Interstate System, set forth in 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, were 
based upon cost estimates submitted to the 
Congress in 1955. Later estimates, pre- 
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pared in 1957, and submitted to the Congress 
in 1958, showed that the cost of completing 
the Interstate System would be some $10 
billion more than shown in the 1955 esti- 
Mates—and a financial crisis resulted. A 
number of factors contributed to this in- 
crease, but one of the basic causes was the 
fact that simply not enough time had been 
allowed for preparation of the 1955 estimates. 
The 1955 estimates necessarily were hur- 
rledly put together, without time for the 
careful and comprehensive cross-checking 
which is so essential to insure accuracy and 
reliability. 

Also Congress, which will have to make the 
final decisions, must be given time for its 
deliberations. To illustrate, let me briefly 
trace the origin and development of the 
Interstate System over the period from 1938 
to 1956—some 18 years. 

In 1938, the Congress directed the Bureau 
of Public Roads to investigate the feasibility 
and cost of constructing six superhighways 
across the Nation. The report of this in- 
vestigation, submitted to the Congress in 
1939, found that the construction of such 
highways was feasible and desirable. 

In 1941 the President appointed the 
National Interregional Highway Committee 
to continue the investigation. The report of 
this Committee, transmitted to the Congress 
in 1944, reiterated the importance of an 
interregional system of highways and strong- 
ly recommended prompt beginning of its 
construction. 

That same year, 1944, the Congress au- 
thorized the designation of a “National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways,” but no funds 
were then earmarked for its construction. 
In 1947 the Bureau of Public Roads an- 
nounced the designation of interstate high- 
way routes totaling 37,681 miles. In 1948, 
the Congress directed a study of the status 
of improvement of the National System of 
Interstate Highways. A report of this study 
was submitted to the Congress in 1949, under 
the title “Highway Needs for the National 
Defense.” 

It was not until 1952 that funds were au- 
thorized specifically for expenditures on the 
interstate system only, and then in the token 
amount of $25 million annually. In 1954 
this authorization was increased to just $175 
million annually, and the Federal share of 
the cost of interstate highway projects in- 
creased from 50 to 60 percent. In 1955 a 
report entitled “Needs of the Highway Sys- 
tems, 1955-84” (which I earlier referred to as 
the 1955 cost estimates) was submitted to 
the Congress. The report, together with the 
so-called Clay committee report (“A 10-Year 
National Highway Program“) submitted the 
same year, culminated in the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, which launched our 
present interstate highway program. 

In all, a total of about 18 years elapsed 
between submission of the report “Toll Roads 
and Free Roads,” an enactment of the 1956 
act. Of course, there were several inter- 
vening factors, including World War II and 
the Korean emergency, and I am not imply- 
ing that so long a time would be taken 
again. But this does illustrate the necessity 
for beginning comprehensive studies of 
future programs well in advance of the time 
action must be taken. 

Now, let us consider for a moment what 
such studies should encompass. 

The 1963 policy statement of AASHO 
recognized the need for further evaluation of 
the size of and justification for Federal aid 
to the ABC programs, and the possible future 
extension of the interstate highway system. 
Following adoption of this policy statement, 
I introduced House Joint Resolution 464 to 
direct the Secretary of Commerce, in coop- 
eration with other agencies and the State 
highway departments, to make a compre- 
hensive investigation and study of highway 
traffic and needs, and to submit to the Con- 
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gress by January 1966, a report and recom- 
mendation for a 10-year highway program 
commencing with fiscal year 1972. 

The investigation and study would cover 
the following general matters: 

1. Types and volumes of estimated high- 
way traffic as projected for 20 years; 

2. Any changes (including the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, and improvement of 
highways) which may be necessary in the 
Federal-aid highway systems needed to ac- 
commodate such traffic; 

3. The cost of such changes; 

4. The extent of Federal participation in 
the cost of such changes; 

5. Methods for financing such Federal 
costs; and 

6. Methods of apportioning Federal-aid 
highway funds among the States. 

Comprehensive studies of these general 
subjects would involve many subsidiary 
items, and some of these are spelled out in 
the resolution. They include: examination 
of highway classifications, the possible cre- 
ation of new Federal-aid highway systems, 
the possible extension of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, and examination of the many problems 
resulting from the construction of toll fa- 
cilities. 

With the report and recommendations re- 
sulting from these studies before it, the 
Congress will be able to proceed to deter- 
mine the future Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram on the basis of accurate, factual, and 
reliable information. But, even if the re- 
port is submitted in 1966, as provided in 
House Joint Resolution 464, the Congress 
will not have very much time for its delib- 
erations. In 1966, the Congress should au- 
thorize funds for the ABC programs for 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969, and by that time 
we should have some fairly definite plans 
for the highway program after 1971. 

A few additional comments as to who 
should make the investigations and studies 
we have been discussing. It has been sug- 
gested that they be underatken by a con- 
gressional committee. I feel very strongly 
that the investigations and studies should be 
undertaken by the State highway depart- 
ments and the Secretary of Commerce, act- 
ing through the Bureau of Public Roads 
which for years has been the Federal agency 
chiefiy responsible for the development of 
the Federal aid highway program. In any 
event, whoever undertakes the project will 
have to rely almost entirely on the State 
highway departments and the Bureau of 
Public Roads for the information necessary 
to support the ultimate decisions. I simply 
do not believe that any congressional com- 
mittee has the time, the staff, or the spe- 
cialized knowledge required to accumulate 
and evaluate the tremendous amount of facts 
and data which must be considered. Obvi- 
ously, the investigations and studies must 
and will be carefully reviewed by the com- 
mittees of the Congress before decisions are 
made. But the Congress should devote its 
time to the making of decisions and ask the 
highway departments and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads to gather and submit the neces- 
sary background information. A 

It is pertinent to note the fact that in 
1953, the House Committee on Public Works 
adopted a resolution reading, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives 
through its Subcommittee on Roads is au- 
thorized and directed to make a comprehen- 
sive study and review of the highway prob- 
lem. In the conduct of the study the com- 
mittee shall seek the counsel and advice of 
responsible Federal, State, county, and city 
Officials, and other individuals and organiza- 
tions qualified to advise them in their re- 
spective fields.” 

Pursuant to this resolution, the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads held extensive hearings over 
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a period of several months during 1953. I 
am sure that this national highway study, 
and the testimony presented at the hearings, 
were of inestimable value to the committee 
and to the Congress in considering subse- 
quent legislative proposals. However, they 
did not result in a final decision as to what 
action should be taken to meet the urgent 
need for an accelerated highway program to 
overcome the serious deteriorations and de- 
ficiencies in our highway systems. One year 
later, in 1954, the Congress directed the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make studies on sey- 
eral aspects of the highway problem. It was 
not until the Congress had received and con- 
sidered these and other reports and recom- 
mendations that positive action was taken 
for the completion of the Interstate System: 
enactment of the 1956 act. 

I hope that we can learn from history. I 
hope that we will start now to make the 
comprehensive studies necessary to deter- 
mine what our highway program will be after 
1971. And I hope that the primary respon- 
sibility for undertaking these studies and 
the development of appropriate recom- 
mendations will be placed upon and ac- 
cepted by the proper parties: the State high- 
way departments and the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Before closing, I would like to make very 
brief mention of one more subject: that 
of mass transit. We hear a great deal about 
this nowadays, and particularly about the 
competition between the highway interests 
and the mass transit interests. There should 
be no such competition, in the sense that 
there must be a winner and a loser. If there 
is such competition, the real loser will be 
the American public. 

We are dedicated to solving the transporta- 
tion problems of the Nation. We know, be- 
yond any doubt, that an extensive network 
of highways is now and will continue to be 
essential to our economy and well-being. It 
is possible that mass transit facilities would 
serve to alleviate transportation problems in 
many urban areas, and, to the extent that 
this is true, I recognize the need for transit 
facilities in ap te areas, 

Studies and consideration of the need for 
mass transit facilities as well as highways 
are necessary and desirable. But such 
studies and consideration must not be used 
as an excuse for delaying highway construc- 
tion. They must not be permitted to de- 
velop into planning controversies or dis- 
putes as to priority for funds. 

A good example of what should not but 
can happen is found in Washington, D.C., 
where desperately needed highway projects 
are being delayed because of the morass of 
mass transit proposals. Plans for inter- 
state highway routes in the District of Co- 
lumbia include a bridge across the Potomac 
River—the so-called Three Sisters Bridge— 
and an inner loop to carry traffic around the 
congested downtown area. The bridge and 
inner loop are key parts of the Interstate 
System in the Washington area, and their 
selection was based upon exhaustive studies 
and planning continuing over a period of 
several years. Recommendations for con- 
struction of the Three Sisters Bridge date 
back to at least 1953. 

In 1960 the Congress created the National 
Capital Transportation Agency, and directed 
it to prepare a transit development program. 
In May of this year, the President trans- 
mitted the transit development program to 
the Congress and recommended its adoption. 
However, in addition to this, the President 
also recommended that appropriations for 
the Three Sisters Bridge and certain essen- 
tial parts of the Inner Loop be deferred pend- 
ing a “careful reexamination of the highway 
program of the District of Columbia in the 
light of the transit development program 
and the social, economic, and esthetic impact 
of highways on the Nation’s Capital.” 
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The recommendations of the President 
Were based upon the report of the National 
Capital Transportation Agency. I have stu- 
died the report and supporting material with 
considerable care, and have not been able 
to find any indication that the Agency gave 
adequate study or consideration to the criti- 
cally important aspects of the need for high- 
ways for national defense and interstate 
transportation. Furthermore, the law spe- 
cifically required the Agency to cooperate 
and coordinate with other agencies on ar- 
terial highway matters, and specifically stat- 
ed that responsibility and authority for lo- 
cation, design, construction, and operation 
of highways shall remain with the agencies 
haying jurisdiction. Despite this, testimony 
before committees of the House showed that 
the Agency did not cooperate, did not co- 
ordinate, and did not solicit or accept the 
views or assistance of the highway agencies. 

Notwithstanding these and other short- 
comings in the report of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency, several essential 
Parts of the Interstate System in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which have already been 
exhaustively studied and which have already 
been delayed too long are being further de- 
layed pending additional studies. I cite this 
as an example. We must not permit the 
41,000-mile national system of interstate and 
defense highways to be subordinated to mass 
transit proposals and localized problems of 
urban planning and improvement. We can- 
not do this unless we are ready to abandon 
the goal of completing the Interstate System 
in 1972. 

Mass transit facilities are not a substitute 
for, nor do they eliminate the need for, ade- 
quate highways. In any given area the ques- 
tion of whether provisions can and should 
be made for mass transit is one which must 
be decided upon on its own merits. I am 
unalterably opposed to proposals to delay 
heeded highway projects pending studies of 
the feasiDility of mass transit facilities, or 
to defer needed highway projects to enhance 
the financial feasibility of mass transit 
schemes, or to divert highway user revenues 
to finance mass transit facilities. 

The continuing need for highways has been 
established. Let us proceed with the con- 
struction of those highways. If the need 
for mass transit facilities in particular areas 
is established, let the local communities pro- 
vide for such facilities, without interfering 
With the highway program. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me express again 
my pleasure at being able to participate in 
the 49th annual meeting of AASHO. 


A Fair Gift for Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Frances P. Botton, who represents 
the 22d District of Ohio so ably, is well 
known for the many humanitarian deeds 
She has performed. 

The following column, written by one 
of America's leading newspaperwomen, 
Ruth Montgomery, relates another ex- 
ample of Mrs. Botton’s kindness: 

CAPITAL LETTER: A Fam GIFT FOR AFRICA 

(By Ruth Montgomery) 

Wasutncton.—In a dramatic 11th-hour 
rescue, ntative FRANCES BOLTON 
has saved the day for 23 African nations that 
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had all but abandoned their long-held dream 
of an African pavilion at the New York 
World's Fair. 

The Ohio Congresswoman, ranking GOP 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, is the acknowledged African expert 
on Capitol Hill, 

Learning at the last minute that the choice 
space reserved by the fair for the African 
pavilion was about to be reassigned because 
the new African nations could not afford to 
finance their exhibit, Mrs. BOLTON exclaimed: 
“There must be an African pavilion. There 
simply must be one.” 

She immediately took to the telephone, 
calling mumerous friends and bankers 
around the country in an attempt to raise 
the necessary funds. 

The clock was running out on the land 
option, however, and minutes before the 
deadline, Representative Bouvron reached a 
decision. 

“I personally will underwrite it,” she de- 
clared, reaching for her checkbook. “We 
cannot let our African friends down, They 
must have a pavilion—period.” 

The distinguished Congresswoman, called 
“Mother”. by admiring friends throughout 
the length and breadth of Africa, has visited 
25 African nations in her official capacity as 
ranking Republican on the Foreign Affairs 
African Subcommittee. In 1955 she made 
the first full-fledged congressional factfind- 
ing tour of the emerging continent, and in 
1957 was an official U.S. delegate to the in- 
dependence celebration of Ghana. 

Mrs. Botton, whose unpublicized good 
works are legion, is understandably excited 
about plans for the African pavilion, % 

Designed by Ray Graham of Graham As- 
soclates, the exhibit will feature an exotic 
tree-house restaurant, native dancers, a 
waterfall, panoramic motion pictures of ro- 
mantic Africa, and the finest African art 
borrowed-from the Louvre and other world- 
famous galleries. 

Animais and birds native to the Dark Con- 
tinent can be viewed in a lifelike natural 
habitat. Elephants will pull trainloads of 
kiddies, and tame lions will pose for color 
pictures with brave moppets. 

Ancient ritual, ceremonial and religious 
dances are to be performed in traditional 
costume, and the architecture of the numer- 
ous buildings, featuring the turreted, ron- 
davo-type huts native to Africa, will provide 
a spectacular skyline for the fair. 

American Negro organizations are to be 
invited to serve as ceremonial hosts, with 
the Ambassadors of the 23 African nations 
acting as honorary hosts for their individual 
exhibits. 

Situated directly opposite the unisphere 
in the center of the fairgrounds, the Afri- 
can pavilion will undoubtedly be one of the 
most unique exhibits ever assembled at an 
international fair. 

Except for the indomitable Congress- 
woman from Ohio, who refused to take no“ 
for an answer, the African nations could not 
have won this exciting place in the sun. 


Poppies From Flanders Field Are Flown 
Here for Pershing Rites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 
Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, a great sol- 


dier and gentleman, the late General of 
the Armies John J. Pershing, was 
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uniquely honored this past Veterans Day 
weekend, 

A wreath of poppies from the historic 
Flanders Field was flown from Paris to 
Washington, presented, and displayed at 
Pershing Park in downtown Washington, 
and laid at the grave of General Pershing 
during services conducted by the Veter- 
ans of World War I. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Recorp the fine 
article describing these ceremonies as 
printed in the November issue of the 
Torch, the official newspaper of the Vet- 
erans of World War I: 

Poppins From FLANDERS FIELD ARE FLOWN 
HERE FoR PERSHING RITES 


“In Flanders Field the poppies grow” is 
true today as it was in World War I when 
the Canadian doctor, Lt. Col. John McCrea, 
penned the now famous lines in memory of 
all those comrades in arms who were buried 
there. 

For Veterans Day this year the metropoli- 
tan area council of veterans’ organizations 
had arranged for a wreath of poppies from 
Flanders Field to be flown to Washington 
from Paris by Pan American Airways for 
the annual ceremonies honoring the memory 
of General of the Armies John J. Pershing, 
who commanded the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France in the First World War. 

«The council, composed of State and district 
commanders of all veterans’ organizations in 
this area, is headed by District of Columbia 
Veterans Affairs Director Waldron E. 
Leonard. 

The historic battlefield flowers arrived 
Saturday night at Dulles International Air- 
port, kept in refrigeration until 1 o'clock 
Sunday afternoon, and delivered to the park 
at 15th Street NW., between Pennsylvania 
Avenue and F Street, which has been desig- 
nated in various legislative proposals as the 
site for a Pershing memorial and is unoffi- 
cially known as Pershing Square. 

Here the floral piece was formally present- 
ed by Pan American officials to a delegation 
of French war veterans, who in turn present- 
ed it to Gen. Ja::ob L. Devers, veteran of both 
World Wars and Chairman of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. With him 
were Gold Star Widows, American War Moth- 
ers, and an honor guard from Flanders Field 
barracks, World War I veterans, Members of 
Congress, especially those from Missouri, 
where Pershing was born, and others active 
in the Pershing Square legislative effort also 
participated. The wreath was on display for 
approximately 30 minutes against a back- 
ground of massed colors of all veterans’ or- 
ganizations and auxiliaries. 

At 1 o'clock Sunday afternoon it was deliv- 
ered to Arlington National Cemetery, where 
General Devers made the formal placement 
during the annual graveside memorial serv- 
ices conducted annually by the Veterans of 
World War I. 


Second Anniversary of Jacques Loewe 
Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
salute the Jacques Loewe Foundation in 
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Brooklyn on the occasion of its second 
anniversary. 

We are all mindful of the enormous 
role played in health care by large hos- 
pitals which not only care for patients, 
but also maintain extensive training and 
research facilities. While we must not 
underestimate the importance of these 
institutions, too often we tend to overlook 
the contributions of small, voluntary, 
neighborhod hospitals. 

This month, the nonprofit hospital of 
the Jacques Loewe Foundation, Brook- 
lyn, celebrates its second anniversary 
under the auspices of the Loewe 
Foundation, a distinguished medical re- 
search organization. Over the past 2 
years, this fine hospital has served resi- 
dents of the Flatbush section of the 
borough in truly admirable fashion. 

The hospital has steadfastly adhered 
to its pledge to provide “round the clock” 
emergency medical service, for it is 
keenly aware of the fact that about 800,- 
000 people live in the immediate service 
area of the hospital, but there are less 
than 1,000 care beds available to them. 

Since it was acquired by the Loewe 
Foundation, the hospital, under the ex- 
pert direction of Administrator Robert 
Forhman, has seen a steady upward 
climb in its census in almost every area 
of activity. In all its efforts the hospital 
has maintained the highest possible 
health standards. 

In the coming year, a member of every 
second family in Brooklyn will be hos- 
pitalized because of injury or sickness. 
The hospital of the Jacques Loewe 
Foundation therefore recognizes the need 
to expand and modernize its facilities in 
order to better serve the community. 

Mr. Forhman, an astute and know- 
edgeable administrator, firmly believes 
that a friendly, personal touch is us vital 
to a patient’s recovery as any other 
therapy or medication. This approach 
has therefore characterized the efforts 
of the entire hospital staff, and, I believe, 
the institution is to be saluted on its 
second anniversary for the eminent place 
it has earned in Brooklyn's hospital com- 
munity. 


IQ Cost of Bias 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the cost 
of bias in the United States is no better 
demonstrated than in Prince Edward 
County, Va., where Negro children have 
lacked schools for the past 4 years. The 
following article, which reports the find- 
ings of a psychological team from 
Michigan State University, who are 
delving into this matter, is enough to 
turn one’s stomach. I do not see how 
the most hardened segregationist could 
help but see the tragic results of his 
philosophy. 

The article follows: 
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IQ Cost or BIAS: MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Team Frnps WIDE EDUCATION Gap In VIR- 
GINIA CHILDREN LACKING SCHOOLS FOR 4 
YEARS 

(By Wiliam W. Lutz) 

East Lansing, November 9—With deep 
sympathy and understanding, a psychologi- 
cal team at Michigan State University is 
finding answers that may help rekindle the 
educational spark in 1,700 Negro children 
in Virginia's Tragie County.” 

The MSU educational researchers are Dr. 
Robert Lee Green, a Negro, and Louis J. 
Hofmann, white, who last summer con- 
ducted an extensive study in Prince Edward 
County, Va., where an integration battle 
denied schooling to Negroes for almost 4 
years. 

ANSWERS STILL COMING 


Answers from the inyestigation, which was 
supported by a $75,000 Federal research 
grant, will continue to pop from MSU com- 
puters for some weeks to come. 

But already Green and Hofmann are fun- 
neling their startling data to representatives 
of a private school system which reopened 
schooling in the county this fall with a pro- 
gram heavily spiked with remedial classes. 

“We found that more than 500 children 
between the ages of 6 and 10 who had never 
been to school as the result of closing of 
public institutions to them in 1959,“ Green 
said. 

CAN'T HOLD PENCILS 

Attempts to test the youngsters’ intel- 
ligence quotients were beset by such basic 
difficulties as inability to hold a pencil prop- 
erly and illiteracy. 

“We had to send out for large crayolas 
which the children clinched in their fists to 
make crude X’s on the test papers, he 
related. 

Because test results showed the children 
had received little or no parental schooling 
during the 4 bleak years, remedial reading 
classes are being offered in the makeshift 
private school system from the Ist through 
the 12th grades. 

“Some of the basic concepts of schooling 
were confusing to them,” Green explained, 
“because they had never been exposed to a 
classroom situation.” 

The MSU tests were conducted in church 
basements. School desks were arranged to 
simulate a class setting. 


CAN'T UNDERSTAND 


“When we gave a simple instruction such 
as Please turn the page,’ we found some 
would turn three or four pages. 

“We learned that an inability to cope with 
test procedure hurt many of their scores. 
Some could not understand such simple 
instructions as ‘Please match the objects 
drawn on this page by circling those that 
are alike.’ 

“Yet they knew what ducks and geese 
look like. They just couldn't match them 
up according to directions.” 

Some didn’t know what the ringing of a 
school bell meant. 

The survey is finding that the living en- 
vironment of a county without schools not 
only failed to advance the children intel- 
lectually but set them back. 

IQ's dropped progressively the longer chil- 
dren were out of school. 

“Experience, reputedly the greatest of 
teachers, failed most of them,” Hofmann 
declared, adding: 

“One of the biggest tasks ahead is to ele- 
vate the 15- and 16-year-olds, which we 
found to have a fifth-grade level of knowl- 
edge, to high school status. 

“This is pretty frightening when we con- 
sider that in 2 or 3 years these youngsters 
will be asked to compete in a job market 
that more and more demands greater formal 
schooling.” 
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The researchers also are ferreting out in- 
formation on the county's brighter young- 
sters“ so that they may be advanced more 
quickly in school. But these make up a 
small part of the problem. 

“The bigger problem is to incite an in- 
terest in school in children who have run 
freely for so long,” Green added. They find 
sitting 4 and 6 hours at a stretch tedious 
and boring.” 

COOPERATE IN JOB 

Classes opened this fall as the result of 
a cooperative effort of the U.S. Justice De- 
partment, State and local authorities. They 
are being financed through donations with 
larger sums from the Nation's foundations. 

Virginia has opened public school build- 
ings in the county's six school districts to 
the program. The private system pays the 
cost of maintaining the buildings. 

Enrollment is 1,570 to date. 

Both Green and Hofmann believe a bigger 
study is ahead, possibly a year hence. 

“We want to see how much of the lost 4 
years these youngsters can recapture,” Green 
said, “and whether time is on our side.“ 


U.S. Employment Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 18 our distinguished 
colleague from the 16th District of Ohio, 
Congressman FRANK T. Bow, presented a 
significant address in Minneapolis, Minn., 
on the subject of the proper function of 
the U.S. Employment Service. 

Because this area of Government oper- 
ations is vitally important, I recommend 
the address to all Members of Congress 
and request that it be reproduced here: 
ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK T, Bow AT 

THE MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Novemzer 18, 1963 


For the past 30 years, the central issue in 
American political life has been the proper 
role of the Federal Government. 

There are those who argue that the Fed- 
eral system is obsolete; that we have reached 
a point in our development where only a 
powerful Central Government can deal suc- 
cessfully with our economic and social prob- 
lems; and that the systems of checks and 
balances between State and National Govern- 
ment, and between the branches of each, are 
inefficient and unresponsive to human needs. 

I contend that the primary human need is 
individual liberty, and that individual liberty 
is assured and safeguarded by our Federal 
system as it is nowhere else on earth. I insist 
that the Federal system is serving us well. 
State and local governments have greatly ex- 
panded their activities in response to the new 
challenges of our times. Competitive free 
enterprise and individual initiative are play- 
ing dynamic roles in the growth and progress 
of the Nation, The problems of a diverse and 
complex society are being met and solved by 
these forces. The only flaw in an otherwise 
bright picture lies in Washington where an 
already powerful National Government is 
continually at work to extend its control over 
the States, private enterprise and individual 
opportunity. 

Let us apply my description of the Federal 
system to the problem of unemployment in 
the United States. 
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In 1933 we decided to attack this problem 
as a Federal-State cooperative venture. We 
established a US. Employment Service, 
financed by a Federal tax on payrolls, to co- 
Operate with State employment services, 
financed by a State tax on payrolls. It is 
the function of the Federal agency to supply 
administrative funds for the State systems. 
The State funds dre used to pay unemploy- 
ment compensation. This Government ef- 
fort is supplemented, in the private sector, 
by the long-established group of businesses 
devoted to finding jobs for individuals. These 
employment agencies or placement agencies 
are operated for a profit, and they perform 
a useful service to the individual seeking a 
job and the business, school or industry 
searching for talent. 

There is also a close Maison between the 
Colleges of the Nation and large employers 
Which helps to place each year’s new crop 
of college men and women. 

Various professions have special organiza- 
tions that fulfill this function. 

Other Federal, State, and local agencies 
Provide vocational training, retraining, coun- 
seling and other services that help to equip 
individuals to find gainful employment. 

This would appear to be an almost perfect 
balance of National and State Governments, 
business and individual teamwork to solve 
& social problem. It should be a good ex- 
ampile of how the Federal system should 
work to accomplish a basic American pur- 
Pose—the task of helping each person de- 
velop his individual ability to the fullest 
extent. 

Unfortunately, it is not working well be- 
Cause the Federal agency concerned is try- 
ing to control or eliminate all of the others. 

USES ENCROACHMENT 

In my remarks F shall try to show you 
how the U.S, Employment Service is using 
its control of administrative funds to force 
the State employment services into new 
Patterns of activity whether they like it or 
not; how the USES seems bent on putting 
the free enterprise placement agencies out 
ot business; how it is intruding in the highly 
Specialized flelds of college placement and 
high school counseling: as well as why I 
believe it has turned its back on its own 
Special responsibility—that of finding jobs 
for the unemployed, and is driving hard for 
Complete control over the manpower re- 
Sources of the United States. 

In passing, I will mention how the crea- 
tion of a new bureaucratic empire has 
brought with it the usual corruption and 
Waste of taxpayers’ money. 

The USES was established in 1933 and 
Charged with responsibility for finding em- 
Ployment for 13 million Americans who were 
Out of work. That has always been its pri- 
Mary responsibility, No subsequent legis- 
lative enactments have given it any addi- 
tonal authority, yet Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, 
the Director of the Agency reads into the 
basic law far more than the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the time reveals to the rest of us. 

Two years ago the Kennedy administration, 
Properly concerned with the problem of un- 
employment, asked for a large increase in 
funds for the USES and for the administra- 
tion of the 50 State employment agencies as 
Part of his major attack on that problem. 
Most Members of Congress agree that the 
Continued joblessness of 5 percent of our 
labor force is an intolerable condition that 
demands remedy. We went along quite will- 
ingly with the suggestion that USES should 
tackle the job. The record of the past 2 
years indicates that our confidence was mis- 
Placed. USES did not use the additional 
money to redouble its efforts in behalf of the 
4 million chronically unemployed š 
Instead, it Iaunched the drive for manpower 
Control that I have outlined for you. 
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BUREAUCRATIC EXPANSION 


An example of what happened to the 
physical operation of the USES and the State 
agencies has been disclosed in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Cleveland is one of 55 major metropolitan 
areas where USES asked the State agencies 
to abandon the traditional concept of a pub- 
lic employment service preoccupied with the 
problems of the unemployed, and develop a 
new image. 

Administrators and employees were told 
that “we must reorient our program think- 
ing, widen our perspective, and greatly im- 
prove our operating effectiveness. We must 
operate as the manpower agency, concerned 
with all aspects of human resource develop- 
ment and utilization in the labor market and 
the economy. It is Intended that the em- 
ployment office in each locality will become 
the community manpower center.” 

And part of the job was to provide spa- 
cious, well-lighted and well-furnished quar- 
ters which will be attractive to professional 
applicants.” 

In Cleveland, Ohio, this mean that the em- 
ployment service would be divorced from its 
longtime partner, the office for unemploy- 
ment compensation. Historically, the two 
have operated in the same quarters, utilizing 
some of the same personnel, so that the un- 
employed worker who registered could draw 
his compensation and look for job openings 
at the same place. Now the employment 
service moved downtown, to spacious, well- 
lighted quarters where professional people 
might feel at home. Symbolically and as a 
matter of fact, the employment service turned 
its back on the unemployed. 

The new and more spacious quarters needed 
new and more numerous employees. 
Throughout the country 4,700 people were 
added to the payroll. Cleveland hired 88. 
So far as I know, this was the greatest con- 
tribution the employment service made 
toward solving the unemployment problem 
in that city. 

The 88 new people were divided Into sev- 
eral small bureaus, each with a supervisor, 
with nothing much to do. 

In private industry I believe it is the cus- 
tom to hire a new man or woman only when 
the workload grows to the point that it can- 
not be handled satisfactorily by the old staff. 
In the bureaucracy, the opposite is true. As 
Mr. Goodwin told the Appropriations Com- 
mittee last , his first job was to expand 
the staff by 4,700 jobs; the second job was 
to find work for these people to do. And in 
Cleveland, Mr. Goodwin's regional director 
put it this way: 

“We knew that these 88 new people 
wouldn't immediately have enough work to 
earn their keep. They might be sitting 
around and about it. But we are 
building a potential, and you have to start 
somewhere.” 


CORRUPTION UNCOVERED 


What happened in Cleveland may be 
known to you by now. A new State director, 
Willard-Dudley, was not impressed by the 
tremendous staff. He began to investigate 
and he found that some of these people were 
falsifying records to justify their jobs, The 
regional director said they didn’t have to 
justify thelr jobs, but these were people less 
sophisticated in bureaucracy, and so they 
began to make false claims that individuals 
had been placed in jobs when, in fact, they 
were still unemployed. 

This is great personal tragedy for the Gov- 
ernment employees whose sense of insecurity 
in what they knew were featherbedding jobs 
caused them to make false statements. And 
it was an even greater tragedy for the un- 
employed whose records were falsely altered. 
It meant that they were no longer considered 
for job openings, because when one of these 
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clerks wrote “hired” on an individual's card, 
that card went into an inactive file and the 
Government agency could make no further 
effort to place him. 

Mr, Ward A. Riley, the civil servant in 
charge of the Cleveland office, dismissed the 
entire affair by saying that the falsification 
in Cleveland was really nothing new. He told 
& reporter that “you will find that in every 
employment office in the country. * * * 
It's been the pattern everywhere since 1930." 

When the USES talks about the number 
of job placements, take the statistics with 
a grain of salt. No one knows how many 
people actually were placed. No one knows 
how many people were placed for only 1 
day's work—perhaps as a circus roustabout— 
and went Into the agency records as a hire.“ 
And no one knows how many of these job 
placements involve the same individuals. 
One employment service official in Ohio placed 
his three sons in a total of 140 different jobs 
in the space of a year and claimed 140 place- 
ments on his record. We do know that even 
with the inflated claim of new placements 
for 1962, the total was about the same as 
placements 10 years ago. 

The Cleveland case is an example of what 
happens when bureaucracy grows like Topsy. 
Disquieting as it may be, the overall pro- 
gram of USES and what it intends to do to 
the American way of life is far more alarm- 
ing. 

MANPOWER MONOPOLY 

Let me give you now a brief outline of how 
USES Is planning to become the manpower 
monopoly of the United States, with a man- 
power center in every community. 

The new USES offices are designed to serve 
managerial, professional, sales, clerical, and 
technical personnel whether or not they are 
already employed. Men and women are urged 
to come in and discuss their ambitions with 
employment counselors, They are urged to 
become job applicants. Columns of news- 
paper advertisements are devoted to seeking 
applications for well-paid jobs. In short, 
the employment service is using the taxes 
you pay as a businessman to encourage your 
employees to leave your payroll and find 
greener pastures. . 

These are people who do not need tax- 
payer help to find work. They can find it 
for themselves, or they can use the services 
of a private enterprise placement agency if 
they wish, but they do not need public as- 
sistance. To the extent that they are re- 
ceiving public assistance—as part of the 
USES campaign to establish itself as the 
manpower center of the community—the 
unemployed are being neglected. 

USES also solicits employers and in some 
areas virtually strong-arms them in an effort 
to have them list job openings only with 
the public employment services. They want 
& closed shop from Industry. List all of your 
job openings with us and hire only people 
that we refer to you is the theme of this 
campaign. Again, and effort are be- 
ing diverted from the unemployed who need 
help. 

USES wants to take the place of the union 
hiring hall and some unions are agreeable to 
shifting this burden onto the Government 
agency. 

USES officials believe that no person should 
be required to go to a fee-charging agency 
in order to get a job, The answer, of course, 
is that no person is required to do so. But 
the fee-charging private enterprise placement 
service is a legitimate American business and 
the Government has no right to try to de- 
stroy that business as USES is now trying 
to do. 

USES is muscling in on the annual con- 
ventions of professional associations and so- 
cieties, which have always been the scene of 
bargaining for jobs. The members of these 
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associations are capable, learned, and. self- 
sufficient individuals. They can look out 
for themselves. Yet USES is establishing 
placement bureaus at such conventions. To 
the extent that it uses its money and effort 
for this purpose, it Is neglecting the problems 
' of the needy unemployed. 
COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


USES Is interfering in the college place- 
ment system of the United States. Most col- 
leges operate placement services and most 
large companies have college recruiting de- 

ents. They have long experience in fit- 
ting the right graduate to the right Job. But 
to the dismay of the college officials and of 
the company officers concerned, USES is try- 
ing to. take over this feld of endeavor. 

As David H. Morgan, director of college 
relations for Dow Chemical Cò., said re- 
cently, the USES might possibly, after many 
years and many millions of dollars, provide 
a college placement service that was mini- 
mally adequate, but it cannot provide a sery- 
ice as satisfactory to the graduate, the col- 
lege, and the company as is In effect today. 

Mr. Morgan listened to some of the theories 
of USES officials and expressed alarm that 
their placement activities might lead them 
into undergraduate counseling and control 
of college curricula, and he expressed horror 
at the thought that this counseling and 
control might then extend into the high 
schools so that every boy and girl would 
have his career established under the careful 
guidance of some bureaucratic representative 
of Uncle Sam. 

I have news for Mr. Morgan. High school 
guidance and counseling services are already 
being provided by the public employment 
service. I contend that USES has neither 
the legal authority nor the technical com- 
petence to do the job. It is a Job for which 
other agencies of Federal, State, and local 
government already are responsible. 

OUR LIBERTY THREATENED 


Where does all this lead? What happens 
when USES and its State affiliates become 
the one and only manpower center for the 
United States? 

It means that in my high school and col- 
lege work I must accept the guidance of a 
Government employee or risk his displeasure. 
His displeasure may mean that I will be 
numbered among the forgotten unemployed, 
because his colleagues control employment. 
They have forced private agencies out of 
business and closed down the college place- 
ment services. They haye won agreement 
with employers that only those who are re- 
ferred from the public agency may be hired. 
And what happens if I wish to change jobs 
and better myself? Must I justify my rea- 
sons to a clerk in the Government service 


new position? And, if I am an em- 
ployer, must I accept whomever is sent to me 
to fill a job or risk the displeasure of the 
bureau? 

If you know what is going on in Federal 
Government today you can add one more 
dimension. Federal employment today 1s 
aa 1 on political reliability. If 

becomes the manpower center of the 
eon: will I need the okay of the chair- 
man of the political party in power before I 
can get one of the better jobs? 

This is where we are heading if we permit 
the public employment service to grow 
unchecked. 

The statements of Mr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Levine, his assistant, and the statements and 
writings of dozens of other officials in the 
agency substantiate my conclusions. If any 
further proof is needed, I refer you to House 
Joint Resolution 607 recently introduced in 
the House of Representatives which would 
give congressional authorization to the ac- 
tivities I have described today. 

As I Indicated in my opening remarks, this 
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is the story of a major breakdown in the 
Federal system, brought about by the deter- 
mination of the men in one Government 
bureau to take over all services in a major 
area of American life. The unfortunate side 
effect has been that the agency established 
for the specific purpose of finding jobs for 
the unemployed has turned its major atten- 
tions from that responsibility and is engag-+ 
ing in a great many functions that are not 
its responsibility. 

A narrow view might describe the problem 
as of concern only to the private enterprise 
placement services that are threatened by 
Government competition. The fact is that 
the similar problems confront the broad- 
casting industry, the newspaper industry, 
meatpacking, and one could go on. Thus it 
becomes a problem for all of us who are 
interested In the continued development of 
the Federal system of Government and in 
the preservation of the personal liberty and 
opportunity which only the federal system 
can guarantee. 


The Flag and the Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Comdr. 
Gilbert Darlington, past commander of 
the New York chapter of the Military 
Order of the World Wars, has written a 
poem in tribute to the Stars and Stripes. 
His poem was composed and dedicated 
especially for the 42d annual massing 
and blessing of the colors. 

Commander Darlington's poem reflects 
patriotism and service to the Nation in 
its highest form. I commend his poem to 
my colleagues; 

Tue FLAG AND THE Cross 
(Composed and dedicated especially for the 
42d annual massing and blessing of the 
colors) 


Salute your flag. 

Help all our children see 

Its Bill of Rights safeguards their destiny. 

From reveille at dawn till taps each night 

Persuade and drill them to uphold each 
right. 


Honor your flag. 

Hall its red, white, and blue: 

Red from the blood of heroes shed for you. 

White from eternal truth that sets men free, 

Dark blue from skies where stars shine peace- 
fully. 


Treasure your flag: 

Its thirteen sovereign states 5 

Chose brotherhood instead of tron gates, 
Discarded frontier walls, and threats of war, 
To win much nobler freedom under law. 


Respect your flag. 

Don’t sing, “In God We Trust,” 

Then let its folds drag vilely in the dust. 
Resolve that in your heart mankind shall 


see 
The Stars and Stripes aloft in majesty. 


Revere your flag. 

The Founding Fathers gave 

Their toil and blood. Their grandsons freed 
the slave. 

Our task is to make war and hatred cease, 

And train each child in our flag’s pledge of 
peace. 


Lr. Compr. GILBERT DARLINGTON. 


November 20 
Diem Dedicated to Cause 
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HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article by Lt. Gen. John W. 
(Iron Mike) O'Daniel, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, which appeared in the San Diego, 
Calif., Union, Sunday, November 10, 
1963. I was in Saigon following the 
surrender at Dien Bien Phu and wit- 
nessed the evacuation of the-refugees 
from Hanoi into South Vietnam. I 
visited the resettlement areas and had 
a long visit with President Diem dis- 
cussing the problems facing the new 
government. I was impressed by his 


_ dedication to create and preserve an 
‘anti-Communist South Vietnam. 


I have charged the administration 
with the responsibility of the death of 
President Diem and his brother, as 
under the law, a conspirator is just as 
guilty as the man who holds the gun and 
commits the murder, and our adminis- 
tration was a conspirator in plotting the 
overthrow of the Diem government and, 
therefore, must assume the guilt. The 
story which General O'Daniel tells in the 
following article should be carefully read 
by every American: 

Drem DEDICATED To CAUSE 


(Eorron's Norx.— To Lt. Gen. John W. 
(Iron Mike) O'Daniel, US. Army, retired, 
who wrote the following article, the death of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem in the revolt in 
South Vietnam was a personal loss. He also 
believes it was a great loss to America and 
the cause of freedom everywhere. O'Daniel, 
who now resides in San Diego, was chief of 
the U.S. military delegation to South Viet- 
nam in 1954 and 1955, when that country 
was just getting on its feet. O'Daniel be- 
came well acquainted with President Diem 
and his family in those 2 years, and has 
closely followed the progress of South Viet- 
nam as a result of many subsequent visits.) 

(By Lt. Gen. John O'Daniel, U.S. Army, 
retired) 

When I think of Ngo Dinh Diem I think 
of Dien Bien Phu and the surrender of the 
French in May 1954, and I think pf the up- 
heaval it created In Vietnam. 

I think of Geneya and the armistice of 
June 1954, and of the 17th parallel which 
divided the country; and that Ngo Dinh 
Diem did not agree with the terms of the 
armistice. 

I think of the prediction by many people, 
Americans included, that. Ngo Dinh Diem 
and South Vietmam would not last for 6 
months, 

I think of U.S. Task Force 90 under com- 
mand of Admiral Sabin, which trans 
400,000 refugees from North Vietnam to 
South Vietnam. 

I think of Dr. Tom Dooley who adminis- 
tered to the sick and those maimed by the 
Communists as they came to Hyphong to 
embark to freedom. 

I think of Ngo Dinh Diem during his first 
few weeks in Saigon, and of the chaos that 
existed. 

I think of 800,000 refugees who had to be 
resettled and the way he did it. 
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I think of the land he provided for them 
so that they could begin rebuilding their 
lives. 

I think of the day that Bao Dal ordered 
General Vy to take over the premiership of 
South Vietnam from Ngo Dinh Diem; I 
think of Ngo Dinh Diem and his stubborn 
Teaction and his statement, “I am staying.” 

I think of how he allowed the general to 
escape from those who would have shot him. 
I think then of those Vietnamese generals 
whom he trusted. 

I think of Ngo Dinh Dlem's desire to re- 
build his armed forces and how pleased he 
Was to see it accomplished. Then I think 
of how they were persuaded by many things 
to turn against him. 

I think of the Vietnamese officers I knew 
and it seems incredible that they would 
turn against their duly elected President 
without a nod from someone. 

I think of May 1955, and the armed at- 
tack by the Binh Xuyen against the Saigon 
military posts. 

I think of Diem's cool appraisal of the 
situation, of the fact that he knew his own 
people and that it was necessary to counter- 
attack and destroy the insurgent group. 

I think of the French and American peo- 
ple in Saigon in high-level positions, who 
advised against a counterattack for fear it 
would start the Communists shooting again. 

I think of the counteroffensive and the 
Complete destruction of the Binh Xuyen 
without a murmur from the Communists. 

I think of Ngo Dinh Diem's astuteness in 


bringing other dissident groups into his 


government. I think of his election as 
President of his country by winning over 
90 percent of the votes. 

I think of that time because I was in 
Vietnam and noted that the voting was 
done without coercion of any kind. 

I think of the General Assembly that was 
formed with 125 Members, 12 of whom were 
women. 

I think of Ngo Dinh Diem when he said 
to me, “We are in a war, a war to the finish; 
and I have to act as a general would act 
and direct my people toward winning.” 

I think of the rebuilding of 1,000 school 
buildings. I think of school attendance 
Jumping from 400,000 in 1956 to 1,500,000 
in 1960. 

I think of the founding of the University 
of Hue, of Diem's pride in it; and of my 
visit there in 1958 when it was beginning 
to flourish. 

I think of Ngo Dinh Diem's land reform 
Program when he bought up thousands of 
acres from large-scale landowners and re- 
sold the land to peasant farmers. 

I think of the day in 1956 when I ac- 
companied him to Soc Trang and was re- 
quested by him to hand out one of the first 
Certificates of ownership to a beaming peas- 
ant farmer. 

I think of visits with him to newly built 
Villages in central Vietnam which housed 
People from overpopulated areas on the 
coast. 

I think of those villages and that they were 
Strategically placed to intercept infiltrators 
trom Laos and Cambodia. 

I think of an evening at Ban-Me-Thuot 
When we had returned from a long hard visit 
to new villages in the interior, wherein the 
President had walked among the people and 
talked to them and, in the evening, we sat 
and discussed his pet project and how en- 
thusiastic he was to do more. 

I think of the fact that an entire textile 
mill that had been transported from North 
Vietnam piece by piece was rebuilt and em- 
Ployment provided for many people. 

I think of per capita food production 
haying risen by 20 percent in 4 years. 
think of how rice production had expanded 
to export totals of 150,000 tons per year. 

I think of how important is “face” to the 
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oriental. I think of how it takes about 6 
months to be trusted by the oriental. He is 
suspicious until you prove that you are to 
be trusted regardless of nationality. 

I think of the recent flare-up by the 
Buddhists and the fact that the Chinese 
Communists have instructed their Bud- 
dhists: First, understand politics; second, 
understand labor problems; and last, “Then 
you may worship.” 

I think of the charges made against Ngo 
Dinh Diem that he was oppressing the 
Buddhists. 

Then I think of the fact that the Vice 
President of Vietnam was a Buddhist; that 50 

nt of the General Assembly were Bud- 
dhists; that 16 out of 19 South Vietnam gen- 
erals are Buddhists, and that Ngo Dinh Diem 
had rebuilt some Buddhist pagodas with his 
own money. 

I think of the student uprisings and of Dr. 
De Jaegher, who spent many years in China 
and was there during the Communist take- 
over; and of his book, “The Enemy Within,” 
and his description of how Communist cells 
were recruited from the graduates of one 
university and were matriculated as fresh- 
men in other schools in order to carry out 
propaganda and insurrection. 

When I-think of Ngo Dinh Diem I remem- 
ber a day a few years ago in Washington, 
D.C., when I saw him arrive at the airport 
there, where he was met by the President 
of the United States, and afterward they 
rode in state together to the White House. 

Then I think of a day or two afterward,. 
when I sat in the gallery in the Senate and 
saw Ngo Dinh Diem receive a rising ovation 
from a joint session of our Congress. 

I think of all these things and then I think 
of the propaganda against Ngo Dinh Diem 
ever since he came to office. 

I think of a series of newspaper articles 
that appeared 4 or 5 years ago, about corrup- 
tion in Vietnam and how congressional in- 
vestigation proved the charges practically 
without foundation. 

I think of the sniping and smearing that 
has been going on in many areas of our com- 
munication media, of cartoons to ridicule 
Ngo Dinh Diem and his family. 

I think of the well-intentioned, well-known 
but misguided Americans who signed a pe- 
tition, in the form of a paid ad in the New 
York Times, which castigated Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 

I think of what Ngo Dinh Diem's feelings 
must have been when so-called friends de- 
serted him when he needed them most. 

I think of the glee with which the Com- 
munists from North Vietnam broadcast via 
radio Hanol these damaging statements to 
all of southeast Asia. 

I think of the way the flame was fanned 
against Ngo Dinh Diem and how an addi- 
tional spark was all that was needed to set 
off the powder keg. 

I think of all these things and then I 
think of Ngo Dinh Diem, the man; small in 
physical stature, determined, patriotic, anti- 
Communist, deeply religious, sincere, with 
the love of his country and its welfare an 
obsession. 

I think of one of his brothers who was 
buried alive by the Communists. 

I think of Ngo Dinh Diem as the strongest 
anti-Communist ally that we had. 

I think of the statement made on Novem- 
ber 4, 1963, by Representative CLEMENT J. 
ZaBLockt, Democrat, of Wisconsin—who 
headed a House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that visited Vietnam less than a month ago— 
that “President Diem impressed us as a dedi- 
cated nationalist; sincere, incorruptible and 
determined to defeat the Communist 
Vietcong.” 

I think of all these things and I wonder 
why a man of such proven ability was over- 
thrown and murdered. 

I think of all these things and they all add 
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up to a concerted effort to, destroy a man 
who didn't always follow our advice and do 
the things we thought he should do. 

I think of these things and then I think 
that Ngo Dinh Diem knew his own people 
and how to handle them, I think he recog- 
nized the war there better than we. 

I think again as Representative ZABLOCKI 
does; There must have been “some encour- 
agement” for the revolt. I think someone, 
somewhere, gave the nod. 

I think of the trust Ngo Dinh Diem must 
have had in surrendering to the junta as 
he did, and how a duly elected president of 
a brave little country was betrayed and 
brutally murdered. 

I think of these things and my heart is 
heavy and my ire is beyond expression. 

I know I will always remember Ngo Dinh 
Diem; the many good and fine things that 
he did as well as some of the mistakes; but 
that the good things far outweight the »rrors. 

I will remember all these things; how he 
lived and the way he died. I hope America 
will never forget. =- 


Copperhill is Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Georgia is filing a suit before the 
U.S. Supreme Court making an unwar- 
ranted claim to Tennessee territory. I 
take this opportunity to put Tennessee 
on record as ready, willing, and able to 
maintain the right of our citizens to con- 
tinue living in the finest State in the 
Union. 

Apparently, the Governor of Georgia is 
trying to attract new industry to his 
State, and he is not unaware of the 
existence of our Tennessee Copper Co.— 
a thriving and progressive business hap- 
pily located in the rich copper basin of 
my congressional district. Even so, the 
people of the disputed area are Tennes- 
seans, and the Volunteer State has 
pledged to protect them from the present 
attempt at gerrymandering. 

Tennessee was admitted to the Union 
in 1796 with uncertain borders with 
eight surrounding States. However, as 
early as 1817 interested parties from 
Tennessee and Georgia met and agreed 
to the present State boundary; it is 
somewhat south of the 35th parallel 
which Georgia erroneously claims as the 
border. Iam told the legislatures of both 
States approved the existing borderline 
in 1819, thus it is difficult to understand 
the current distraction from the more 
pressing problems now facing our States 
and our Nation. 

When the line was drawn, there was 
no error of surveying; there was no mis- 
judgement—but there was an agreement 
to the accepted boundary. We fully ex- 
pect Georgia to live up to its word, and 
to continue to utilize the more normal 
and acceptable programs for growth 
which have made it an outstanding ex- 
ample of our progressive and prosperous 
new south. 
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Western Connecticut Site Suggested for 
NASA Electronics Research Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, at my request, Dr. Hugh L. Dry- 
den, Deputy Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, conducted a hearing at which 
testimony was presented in support of 
locating the proposed NASA Electronics 
Research Center in western Connecticut. 
In the course of this hearing, I had the 
privilege of introducing several prom- 
inent officials and residents of western 
Connecticut who offered impressive testi- 
mony of the advantages of locating the 
proposed center in the section of Con- 
necticut which I represent. 

I am confident that the Space Agency 
and the people who staff it would gain 
measurably from a Connecticut location 
for this new research center, authorized 
by Public Law 88-113. 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to place in the RECORD, a 
copy of the statement which I made at 
the hearing: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN S. MON- 
AGAN, DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, FIFTH 
District, BEFORE Dra. Huon L. DRYDEN, 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, OF THE 
COMMITTEE FOR INVESTIGATION OF SITES FOR 


I appear here today to ask NASA to locate 
its proposed Electronics Research Center 
(authorized by Public Law 88-113) in west- 
ern Connecticut. 

I am grateful to the Agency for giving me 
and interested citizens and officials from my 
section of Connecticut the opportunity to 
come here today to outline the advantages of 
locating in our section of the State. 

We appear before you today with the 
honest conviction that western Connecticut 
offers an excellent site for your new facility. 
In making this claim, we do not desire to 
appear parochial. We do not maintain that 
there is any magic line dividing one part of 
the State from the other. We agree that 
many other areas in the State would provide 
desirable locations but these locations will 
be described and supported by others. We, 
therefore, wish to make certain that the com- 
mittee and the Agency have clearly in mind 
the undoubted advantages of the portion of 
the State from which we come. 

We strongly believe that Connecticut and 
its institutions and people can contribute 
something to the Space Agency. We do not 
view this project simply as one from which 
Connecticut can gain employment and eco- 
nomic activity important though that may 
be. Weare confident that the Space Agency 
and the people who staff it would gain meas- 
urably from a Connecticut location for this 
new research center. 

I should like briefly to set forth some of 
the advantages of a western Connecticut 
location. 

Waterbury, the center of western Connecti- 
cut, ls located 1144 hours from New York 
City and 2 hours from Boston by automobile. 
It is within 22 miles of the great educa- 
tional center at Yale University and a com- 
Parable distance from Wesleyan University 
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and Trinity College. A slightly larger circle 
ot 130 miles Includes Harvard, Princeton, 
Columbia, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and innumerable other impor- 
tant educational institutions. 

In addition to the convenient location, in 
Connecticut, of the institutions which I have 
mentioned, I wish to emphasize to the com- 
mittee the existence of another project which 
will be of vital importance to the scientific 
municipality. This is the formation and 
organization of the Associated Universities 
‘of Connecticut, a joint enterprise wherein 
the resources of eight of Connecticut's insti- 
tutions of higher learning are being joined 
in a cooperative venture to provide unprec- 
edented educational advantages for scien- 
tists and engineers in the Increasingly com- 
plex industrial society of the future. 

Clearly, these educational facilities come 
within the first requirement which Adminis- 
trator James E. Webb has set forth as a 
criterion for the new research center. 

The second requirement was the location 
in an area where the industrial community 
had allied technical interests and was re- 
search oriented. Once again, our qualifica- 
tions are impressive. Connecticut ranks 
first In the United States in the number of 
industrial research laboratories per capita. 
There are about 360 in Connecticut and they 
employ about 5,700 engineers and scientists 
and 6,300 supporting technical personnel. 
Western Connecticut has 60 research labora- 
tories with a combined technical staff of 
close to 1,500 research workers. Anaconda 
American Brass recently built a $1.5 million 
research center in Waterbury and the 
U.S. Rubber Co. is now constructing a multi- 
million dollar Management Information Cen- 
ter in Naugatuck. 

The general qualifications of western Con- 
necticut are Impressive too. Our electric 
and water resources are highly developed 
and this would be an important factor in the 
consideration of the new agency. We have 
a reservolr of highly skilled labor that is 
unparalleled in the country. 

Our network of high speed highways pro- 
vides quick and safe connection between 
Connecticut cities and with major metropoli- 
tan centers, 

Our grammar and secondary schools are 
excellent and one has only to mention the 
names of Taft, Hotchkiss, Canterbury, and 
Kent to realize that our secondary schools 
rank in excelience with our institutions of 
higher learning. 

Our area has a relatively low population 
density and thus the dispersal factor would 
be extremely favorable in comparison to lo- 
cation in a metropolitan area. This would 
be true both in connection with defense 
against enemy attack and in insulation 

the interference and irritations 
which would come from a location in close 
proximity to a major population center. 

One vital factor should not be missed. It 
is the unquestionable fact that Connecticut 
is a satisfying place in which to live. With 
its bustling cities and its cool, beautiful, 
trim, and well managed towns, with Its cul- 
tural activities, its art galleries, its symphony 
orchestras, its art festivals, and its magni- 
ficent and varied scenery, Connecticut is one 
of the most attractive residential areas in 
the whole Nation. Its people may enjoy 
the advantages of urban and rural living 
without the crowding and congestion of the 
large city, whUe remaining within casy reach 
of the two major cities of the northeast. 

I submit, therefore, that western Connecti- 
cut provides to an ample degree the educa- 
tional facilities, the industrial technology, 
and the ideal living conditions which are 
required by the space agency. It is my 
recommendation and my earnest hope that 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration consider favorably our recom- 
mendation that its new Electronics Research 
Center be located in one of the sites in west- 
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ern Connecticut which will be set forth in 
detail by later witnesses. At my request, 
material has been furnished by the Connecti- 
cut State Development Commission setting 
forth In detali various recommended sites in 
western Connecticut and outlining the out- 
standing qualifications of the State of Con- 
necticut for the location of the Center. I 
ask that this report be made a part of the 
record and that the committee examine it 
carefully for the wealth of material and 
pertinent data which it contains, 

I shall now proceed to call upon the various 
private and public officials from western 
Connecticut who will present various detalls 
of our case. 

All of us fully appreciate that the details 
of site selection may very well be left to 
another time. We shall feel that we have 
done our job today, however, if we shall 
have left with this committee a lasting im- 
pression of the outs qualifications 
of western Connecticut for the location of 
the new NASA Research Center. 


Rey. Francis J. Early Succumbs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding Hoosier, Christian gentle- 
man, and a valiant American soldier died 
November 7, 1963, in Indianapolis, Ind. 

I refer to the Reverend Francis J. 
Early, pastor-founder of Holy Spirit 
Catholic Church and former U.S. Army 
chaplain. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following article from the November 
8, 1963, Indianapolis Star in the RECORD. 
It provides an accurate summation of 
Father Early’s fine career: 

The Reverend Francis J. Early, pastor- 
founder of Holy Spirit Catholic Church and 
former U.S. Army chaplain who was cited for 
heroism during World War II, died last night 
in St. Vincent's Hospital. He was 60 years 
old. 

Father Early, who was admitted to the 
hospital on October 16, had undergone sur- 
gery for a circulatory ailment. 

He began organizing the new Holy Spirit 
Parish following his discharge from the Army 
soon after the end of the war in 1945. This 
assignment was begun under Archbishop 
Joseph E, Ritter, later to become cardinal at 
St. Louis. Father Early served briefly at 
Little Flower Church here while organizing 
Holy Spirit Parish. 

The first building erected under Father 
Early'’s direction for the new parish was the 
priests’ house, completed in the spring of 
1946. The living room was used for the 
parish chapel. 

With the building of the school in 1948, 
the chapel was moved into that structure, one 
wing of which also housed the sisters who 
taught in the school. In 1952 a convent for 
the nuns was completed. 

The erection of the church itself was com- 
pleted in 1958, Holy Spirit Parish is one of 
the largest in the Indianapolis archdiocese, 
despite tts area having been curtailed upon 
the opening of St. Simon's Parish in 1960. 

Father Early was cited for heroism after 
accompanying an expedition to the site of an 
airplane crash on a high mountain in north 
Africa so that the 24 victims might get 
proper burial. 
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As an Army chaplain during the north 
African campaign of World War II, Father 
Early risked his life with other American, 
British, and Arab members of the expedition 
to reach the isolated wreckage of the plane. 

Born in Indianapolis, he attended SS. Peter 
and Paul elementary school and St. Meinrad 
Seminary where he was ordained to the 
priesthood in June 1927 by Bishop Joseph 
Chartrand. 

In July 1927, he was appointed assistant 
pastor of St. Philip Neri Church. 

In 1938, he was appointed pastor of St. 
Joseph's Catholic Church at Corydon. 

In 1942 he joined the U.S. Army, and 
was commissioned a lieutenant in the 
Chaplain’s Corps. When he completed his 
military service he held the rank of 
Ueutenant colonel. 


He served as chaplain at the 38th Gen- 
eral Hospital at Camp Bowie, Tex., and later 
became post chaplain. 

He arrived in Cairo, Egypt, November 1, 
1942, during the fighting nearby between the 
British and German General Rommel’s Af- 
rica Corps. 

Father Early later became chief of chap- 
lains in that theater of war. 

While studying for the priesthood, Father 
Early in 1926 served as superintendent of 
Playgrounds for the Indianapolis Park De- 
partment, holding the Job which later was 
to be filled by a city recreation director. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Cornellus B. Sweeney, 
chancellor of the archdiocese of Indianap- 
olis, said: 

“The death of Father Early is a great loss 
to the Catholic Church and the community 
in Indianapolis. His years in the priesthood 
Were spent in useful labor for God and coun- 
try. Many of his works are evident in such 
things as the parish, church, and school he 
erected. But only God knows the great spir- 
itual blessings he has brought by his priestly 
life. To his family, friends, and parishioners 
We extend our heartfelt sympathy.” 

Word of Father Early’s death was sent by 
Monsignor Sweeney to Archbishop Paul C. 
Schulte in Rome where he is attending the 
Vatican Ecumenical Council. 

Funeral arrangements are being made by 
the Feeney-Kirby Mortuary. 

Friends may call at the mortuary after 
noon Saturday. Father Early will lie in state 
in Holy Spirit Church from 3:30 pm. Sunday 
Until time for funeral services at 11 a.m. 
Monday. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. James P. Galvin will be 
celebrant at the requiem solemn high mass 
assisted by the priests’ choir of the archdi- 
ocese. 

The Men's Club of Holy Spirit Church will 
form a guard of honor during the time Fa- 
ther Early will lie in state. 

Vespers for the dead will be conducted at 
8:30 p.m. Sunday in the church, while the 
Office for the dead will be offered at 10:30 
am. Monday, preceding the funeral mass. 

He was the son of Henry P. Early and 
brother of the late Maurice Early, who was 
Political editor and columnist of the India- 
Rapolis Star. 

Survivors include his mother, Mrs. Emma 
F. Early of Indianapolis; three brothers, John 
R. Early of Brownsville, Tex.; Robert P. Early, 
Managing editor of the Indianapolis Star, 
and Philip L. Early of Indianapolis, and four 
Sisters, Mrs. Eileen Cissell, Mrs. Catherine 
Moran, Miss Mary R. Early, all of Indianap- 
Olis, and Sister Jane de Chantal, a member of 
the Sisters of Providence Order, 
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Vital Measures Delayed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
longed delay in the legislative process of 
the House of Representatives has become 
a matter of national concern. The fail- 
ure of leadership to present legislative 
issues for their ultimate votes has been 
the subject of much editorial comment 
throughout the Nation. 

It is true there are times when under- 
legislation is better than overlegislation, 
but a point is soon reached where impor- 
tant legislative matters of concern to the 
people of this country seem to be avoided 
in a manner verging on subterfuge. A 
directness by the executive branch of 
Government toward legislation could 
lead to enactment or rejectment by a 
perceptive Congress. It would be indeed 
a refreshing experience for the American 
people in this year 1963. 

I am placing in the Recorp today an 
editorial from the Meadville Tribune, 
Meadville, Pa., which clearly expresses 
the irritations and frustrations which the 
people of the Nation feel concerning this 
administration and this Congress: 

VITAL MEASURES DELAYED 


President Kennedy has all but given up 
hope that tax reduction and civil rights 
legislation will be passed this year. Failure 
to enact at least one of the measures would 
indict Congress as being unconcerned about 
the national welfare. 

If Congress is unable to take action on two 
such significant measures—one to guarantee 
the basic rights of all Americans, the other 
to spur the economy toward new heights— 
what can citizens expect of their national 
legislative body? 

All of us, from the President right on down 
to each individual citizen, share the blame. 
Mr. Kennedy has been less forceful than he 
might have been. He has not used the full 
power and prestige of his office to induce 
Congressmen to action. The congressional 
leadership of both parties, particularly that 
of the majority Democratic Party, has been 
ineffective. The people themselves have 
failed to become sufficiently aroused to de- 
mand that their representatives act. 

But, basically, the fault lies with Congress 
and its outmoded ures. The legisla- 
tive branch can move quickly when faced 
with an emergency, as it dcmonstrated last 
summer when confronted with a railroad 
strike threat. But archaic regulations per- 
mit Congress to tie up indefinitely legisla- 
tion which may be controversial or which a 
minority of powerful Congressmen may op- 
pose. Tax reduction and civil rights bills 
have been subjected to endless hearings 
which require witnesses to repeat their testi- 
mony before House and Senate committees. 

Civil rights, additionally, faces a filibuster 
when it reaches the Senate floor, making its 
early submission more imperative. 

Congress may be forgiven its lackadaisical 
attitude toward some legislation. It would 
be almost physically impossible to consider 
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the 405 legislative requests made by the 
President and, indeed, some of them deserve 
to be shelved permanently. But needless 
congressional delay on legislation so vital to 
the Nation’s social and economic welfare as 
civil rights and tax reduction cannot be 
excused. 


It’s Still Armistice Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
following article by Mr. Dan Kidney 
which appeared in the November 11, 
1963, edition of the Washington News: 

It’s STULL Armistice Day 
(By Dan Kidney) 

(Nors.—Mr, Kidney, for years a Scripps- 
Howard Washington correspondent, now re- 
tired, taps his memory for how life was with 
the American doughboy in the mud of 
France, 45 years ago.) 

“You men of Ilinois, I envy you. Each 
and every one of you.” 

When Illinois Gov. Frank O. Lowden coined 
this bit of “campaign oratory" in 1917 he 
was addressing the troops of the 33d Divi- 
sion of the Illinois National Guard (of which 
I was one) at their embarkation point. 

We had not yet been issued our oversea 
uniforms and could only wrap ourselyes in 
Army blankets when mustered out in the rain 
to hear our Governor talk, 

There can be no doubt that it was an 
inspirational speech. We could not forget 
it, at least those first two lines. When our 
column of infantry was slogging along in the 
rain and mud of Northern France in that 
winter of 1917-18, those words became our 
battle ery. 

Sometimes the front of the column, some- 
times the rear, began the chant, “You men 
of Illinois, I envy you. Each and every one 
of you.” As the rest of the column took up 
the refrain, a mounted officer galloped down 
the line warning us to be quiet—we were in 
enemy territory. But as soon as he passed 
the chant again, and the officer would 
come, buckety-buck back through the mud, 
to warn us again. He wore himself out on 
that horse. 

It seems quite possible that this speech to 
the 33d Division may have contributed to 
Governor Lowden’s defeat for the GOP pres- 
Idential nomination in 1920. 

Soldiers don't seem to take to speech- 
making—particularly the inspirational kind. 
We heard a number of such speeches that 
winter, especially from Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker. After a particularly 
lengthy oration in which he told us how we 
were “making the world safe for democracy,” 
he asked if there were any questions. In 
unison the doughboys shouted, “When do 
we eat?” 

These incidents are what we recount when 
we reminisce about World War I on Novem- 
ber 11—Veterans Day. Perhaps this is a bet- 
ter name for that day—but to us who fought 
in the trenches of France that winter of 
1917-18 and remember the mud and the 
blood—well, today is still Armistice Day. 
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The Lynchburg (Va.) Advance Strongly 
Backs the Patman Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lynchburg, Va., newspaper Advance, 
published on October 22, 1963, an edi- 
torial strongly backing the latest report 
by our distinguished colleague from 
Texas [Mr. Patman], chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, who 
has been investigating tax-exempt foun- 
dations with assets running into billions 
of dollars. The editorial states that— 

The long-suffering U.S. taxpayer should 
find Representative PatTman’s facts and 
charges most interesting, and fervently hope 
that his efforts will result in speedy con- 
gressional action to correct these abuses. 

Representative Patman's latest blast ex- 
coriates the Treasury Department and IRS 
for “indefensible apathy” and “archaic pro- 
cedures” which he contends “have encour- 
aged certain owners of foundations to 
exploit their tax-exempt status for personal 
gain and for the benefit of others with whom 
they are affiliated. 


The Lynchburg newspaper advises its 
readers that “not only is the Internal 
Revenue Service disregarding the laws 
regulating tax-exempt foundations, but 
the latter are also ignoring them” and 
goes on to point out that— 

“No less than 55 percent of the 546 foun- 
dations examined by us,” say Representative 
Parman, “failed to comply with certain 
Treasury regulations during 1 or more 
years. To date, the granting of Federal tax 
exemptions to foundations has been a mere 
formality. The record proves that, as far as 
the Treasury is concerned, an organization 
becomes charitable by merely describing 
itself as such.” 


I include this editorial for the infor- 
mation of my colleagues, since it will be 
of particular interest to officials in the 
Department of the Treasury. 

THE PATMAN REPORT 


The U.S. Treasury Department and the 
Internal Revenue Service are indifferently 
making a mockery of enforcing the laws 
regulating the hundreds of tax-exempt foun- 
dations with assets running into billions 
of dollars. As a result of this shocking 
nonfeasance the Government is annually 
losing tens of millions in taxes. 

This, in essence, is the scathing accusation 
in the latest report, released over the week- 
end, by Representative Parman, the Texas 
Democrat and chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, who has been inves- 
tigating these foundations and their complex 
financial and business operations and manip- 
ulations for several years. 

The long-suffering U.S. taxpayer should 
find Representative Parman’s facts and 
charges most interesting, and fervently hope 
that his efforts will result in speedy con- 
gressional action to correct these abuses. 

Representative Parman's latest blast ex- 
coriates the Treasury Department and IRS 
for indefensible apathy and archaic pro- 
cedures, which he contends have encour- 
aged certain owners of foundations to exploit 
their tax-exempt status for personal gain 
and for the benefit of others with whom they 
are affiliated. 
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IRS Commissioner Caplin draws scorching 
criticism. He is bluntly assailed for doing 
a lot of talking but little law enforcing. 
“Our findings show that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service record, in terms of supervision 
of foundations, is a dud, a dismal failure,” 
says the report. 

While the Commissioner deplores the lack 
of such supervision prior to 1961 and has 
released torrents of words during the past 
2 years, assuring the Congress and the public 
that the Internal Revenue Service is en- 
gaged in intensive examination of tax- 
exempt foundations, there is no recognizable 


‘sign of progress in this area. 


“Signs are multiplying that (1) the In- 
ternal Revenue Service cannot meet its re- 
sponsibilities through ringing statements by 
Commissioner Caplin, press agentry, and 
public relations gimmickery, and (2) fewer 
speeches by the Commissioner could con- 
ceivably enable him to answer his congres- 
sional mail in under 30 to 60 days.” 

Not only is the IRS disregarding the laws 
regulating tax-exempt foundations, but the 
latter are also ignoring them. x 

“No less than 55 percent of the 546 foun- 
dations examined by us,” says Representa- 
tive PATMAN, “failed to comply with certain 
Treasury regulations during one or more 
years. To date; the granting of Federal tax 
exemptions to foundations has been a mere 
formality. The record proves that, as far as 
the Treasury is concerned, an organization 
becomes ‘charitable’ by merely describing it- 
self as such. 

“Once the exemption has been granted, 
there is little or no check on the founda- 
tion's operations. Perhaps significantly, the 
Revenue Commissioner has indicated that 
he favors a minimum of Federal control over 
tax-exempt foundations. This leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that the Treasury pre- 
fers to remain arrogantly ignorant of the 
enormous concentrations of economic and 
financial power among foundations. 

“The ever-increasing drift of wealth into 
such organizations does not seem to bother 
the Department one bit, even though the 
result is an erosion of our tax base impair- 
ing the revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment. In my view, the use of founda- 
tions as business devices and for tax 
avoidance has become a major economic evil 
and must be stopped. Otherwise we will 
degenerate into a Nation with one law for 
the rich and another for the poor.” 

The Patman report charges flatly that the 
IRS officials lack the zeal and know-how “for 
thorough supervision of tax-exempt founda- 
tions” and the big 407-page document spells 
out in exhaustive detail the basis for this 
blazing accusation. Consider this shocking 
summary: 

Four hundred and thirty-three foundations 
had no field audit. The 433 foundations 
had assets ranging from $2,423 to $2.1 bil- 
lion, with a combined value of no less than 
$8.6 billion. 

The 10 largest foundations had no field 
audit. Their assets ranged from $131.2 mil- 
lion to $2.1 billion, with a combined value 
of no less than $4.6 billion. ; 

One hundred and fifteen foundations 
(combined asset value $7.8 billion) each havy- 
ing assets of $10 million or more—had no field 
audit. These 115 foundations represent ap- 
proximately 72 percent of the 160 founda- 
tions having assets of at least $10 million 
each with a combined asset value of $9.2 
Dillion. 

Eleven Rockefeller-controlled founda- 
tions—out of 14 Rockefeller-controlled foun- 
dations (combined asset value $1,089,322,- 
230)—had no fleld audits. The 11 founda- 
tions had assets ranging from $11,863 to $536 
million, with a combined value of $1,016,- 
440,732. 

Eight Ford-controlied foundations—out of 
nine Ford-controlled foundations (combined 
assets value §$2,240,289,227)—had no feld 
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audit. The eight foundations had assets 
ranging from $455,851 to $2.1 billion, with 
a combined value of no less than $2.2 billion. 

None of the five Carnegie foundations had 
field audits. The five foundations had as- 
sets ranging from $10 million, with a com- 
bined value of no less than $413 million. 

Four Mellon-controlled foundations—out 
of six Mellon-controlled foundations (com- 
bined asset value $241 million) —had no field 
audit. The four foundations had assets 
ranging from $5.6 million to $78.7 million, 
with a combined value of no less than $160 
million. 

Six Du Pont-controlled foundations—out 
of nine Du Pont-controlled foundations 
(combined asset value $175.6 million)—had 
no field audit. The six foundations had 
assets ranging from $13,221 to $7.5 million, 
with a combined value of no less than $18.8 
million. 


A Debt of Ignorance and Unpreparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz made 
& memorable address when he high- 
lighted the 75th anniversary banquet of 
the International Association of Ma- 
1 in Seattle, Wash., September 

4 

Many valuable points were stressed, 
but one, in particular, cannot be over- 
emphasized. He said: 

I hear about not passing debts on to the 
next generation. The one debt I don’t want 
to see us pass on to the next generation 
is the debt of ignorance and unpreparedness 
which will mean they can’t make their own 
way. That's the one thing we can’t do as 
ter as this next generation is concerned. 


Then Secretary Wirtz proceeded to 
call meaningless the 544-percent unem- 
ployment rate in the Nation unless one 
also recognizes that “unemployment in 
this country for people with education of 
less than a seventh grade level is 94 
percent and unemployment for persons 
with a college education or more is 1% 
percent.” 

Secretary Wirtz also called attention 
to the founding of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists in “that locomo- 
tive pit in Atlanta 75 years ago” and 
saluted the organization as “builders of 
democracy’s past and who are today the 
architects of its future.” 

I was not able to attend this 75th an- 
niversary banquet. However, my col- 
league from the State of Washington, 
Senator Henry M. JAckson, was in at- 
tendance. 

Our Washington machinists have told 
me many times of their appreciation that 
Secretary Wirtz could be with them and 
deliver this powerful message. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Wirtz’ address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TODAY'S MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


(By the Honorable W. Willard Wirtz, Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Department of Labor) 
The most serious economic fact in this 

country today is the fact that 4 million 

people who want to work are being denied 
the opportunity to do so. You are pointing 
out that the effect of this is exactly the same 
upon the economy as if the whole country 
were to come to a halt with no production, 
no service, no profit, no pay for a 3-week 
period out of the year. You are pointing 
out that with 4 million people in this coun- 
try unemployed, the result is exactly the 
same in its effect as the loss of from 630 to 
$40 billion in the growth of our gross na- 
tional product and you are saying there is 
no excuse for this and we must do something 
about it. And you are pressing in connec- 
tion with this problem on all three of the 

Principal action fronts across which it seems 

to me we must move if we are to achieve the 

goal and the purpose of full employment. 

Senator Jackson has already referred to these 

briefly and I would develop them only 

Slightly more. 

You have said, in the first place, with a 
Voice loudest of all of those and clearest in 
American labor, full employment in this 
country is dependent upon development of 
Substantially larger markets for American 
products. You have led the fight for the 
development of the export trade of this 
Nation. You fly over your national head- 
quarters in Washington every day, and I 
think you are the only union in the country 
Who does, the E“ flag for exports conferred 
by the Department of Commerce. 

At your 25th quadrennial convention in 
St. Louis in 1960 you debated whether you 
Were to follow the protective line, whether 
you were to hide behind the maginot line of 
Protective tariffs. And then President Al 
Hayes convened the session in Washington 
in 1962 and you decided after 3 days of de- 
bating this problem that you would not fol- 
low that line and you announced a positive 
World trade policy for labor. You have rec- 
Ognized that every $1 billion of exported 
goods from this country means about 150,000 
more jobs for men and women in this coun- 
try, and you have realized that as the work 
force grows at the rapid rate at which it is 
now growing we are dependent for full em- 
Ployment upon the development of larger 
Markets in the world as a whole. You have 
Spoken the truest voice of labor's interest in 
the enlarged welfare of the whole Nation 
When you have adopted the kind of policy 
you have with respect to the development 
of our foreign trade. 

Second, there is the importance to which 
Senator Jackson has also already referred 
of the tax reduction program. We will not 
have full employment in this country unless 
We can put the economy to a pace which 
it has not yet achieved. We recognize fully 
that this is almost entirely a matter for 
domestic private development and yet we 
know, Senator Jackson has pointed out, that 
it is important that the economy be freed 
Of the fetters which now bind it in the pres- 
ent tax system. It is essential to the de- 
velopment of full employment in this coun- 
try that there be that invigoration of the 
economy which will come from the release of 
another $11 billion of consumer purchasing 
Power. And when I see men of smaller minds 
Saying that it’s only a little bit for each of 
& great many people in this country, I can 
Only point out that it does mean that an- 
Other $11 billion will be spent through con- 
Sumer channels in this country and that that 
Will mean an uncountable number of addi- 
tonal jobs, 
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I can't tell you how many the economists 

figure out with their accelerators and their 
multipliers, and so on and so forth, what it 
will mean—I don't know how many more 
jobs it will mean, You can’t tell for sure. 
I say to you as sternly as I can muster the 
facts that it is essential to full employment 
in this country that this step be taken. 
I think it is essential that it be taken this 
year. It seems to me there is a crisis before 
us which must be met and met quickly. I 
can only express strongly as I possibly can 
the view which the President, of course put 
so much better on Wednesday night when 
he said that we have got to face immediately 
the problem of developing 10,000 new jobs 
a day in this country. That's 10 million new 
jobs in the next 2% years and it ls essential 
to this that we put into the purchasing power 
of this country the benefits of this tax pro- 
gram, that we stimulate investment in pro- 
duction by passing the new tax reduction 
program. 
Now the third point, the one upon which 
you have placed most emphasis recently and 
the one which I should Hke to develop in 
just a little more detail this evening. The 
third point is that you are facing squarely in 
this organization the issue of the relation- 
ship between men and machines. At your 
golden anniversary celebration 25 years ago 
you said this, “Gold and silver are still, as in 
the past, the important precious metals but 
iron and steel haye crept into the lives of 
men until today they seem to rule the world.” 
Today, at your 75th anniversary if seems 
that machines are creeping into the lives of 
men and sometimes that they are asserting 
dominion over the future, 

The answer of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists is again in the finest tra- 
dition. It is not that automation should 
be opposed for it cannot be opposed, It is 
rather that, as President Hayes has put it, 
“We welcome automation because we know 
that it can improve and enrich the lives of 
workers both on and off the job.” But even 
more importantly, automation is obviously 
the means by which we can eventually re- 
lease mankind all over the world from the 
grip of historic scarcity. You insist at the 
same time and with equal vigor, and again in 
President Hayes’ words, “The purpose of 
technological progress must be the advance- 
ment of the welfare of people as a whole and 
not the means of making a portion of our 
citizenry expendable,” You insist, and prop- 
erly, that replacing a man with a machine is 
not unless there is an opportunity 
given that man for other kinds of work. 
You agreed, a little more lightly, that neces- 
sity is the mother of invention but you insist 
that invention should not be the mother of 
necessity. 

As I read last night President Kennedy’s 
m: t speech yesterday at the U.N. 
I thought of how much of a parallel there 
is today between the central international 
and domestic issues of our times. In both 
areas, in the area of international relation- 
ships or the area of war, in the area of do- 
mestic concern or the area of work, the 
science of things has moved way out in front 
of the science of people. The question to- 
day is whether we are going to know how to 
use the scientific knowledge that has sud- 
denly been thrust upon us. “The question 
about the new instruments of war,” Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, “is whether we can be 
as bold and farsighted in the control of 
them as we have been in their creation.” 

And this is the central question, too, 
about the new instruments of work, Here, 
unlike the other area, the answer cannot be 
to stop their use, It must be rather to use 
them to the full and to do those things which 
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will permit this, and at the same time to 
increase people's standards of living and 
their freedom and their usefulness. Now 
this isn't just going to happen. I don't 
propose to engage in debate or controversy 
about. whether automation produces more 
jobs than it destroys. There can be only 
one answer to this question and that is, 
that there are going to be more jobs in the 
future than there are now. We are not go- 
ing to put up with the present situation. 
There are between a million and a million 
and a half more people in the work force 
every year. In addition, there must be the 
cutting down of the present figure of un- 
employment, and in addition to that we 
must provide jobs for those whose places 
are taken by machines. There is only one 
answer to this and this is, that we are go- 
ing to do it. And if the question is about 
how, I say that we will get there, not for 
the passing of any magic wand or the sup- 
plying of a single answer but by attending 
to the various parts of this problem which 
present themselyes. The approach through 
the development of foreign trade is one, the 
approach through the stimulation of the 
economy through the tax reduction and 
other similar programs is another, and a 
third of great importance and one which 
falls particularly within the area of con- 
cern and responsibility of the Department of 
Labor is through the development of a train- 
ing program which will bring people in this 
country into a position to make use of the 
new opportunities and to fill the new de- 
mands of the technological world. And I 
would like to talk just a little more about 
this. 

Thirty days from today 800,000 people will 
be at different jobs from the ones in which 
they are today. Thirty days from today 400,- 
000 of them will be doing something different 
from what they are doing today. Most of the 
retraining job is going to have to be done 
privately, but another substantial part of it 
has got to be done publicly. And when I say 
publicly, I mean to include the whole educa- 
tional system as we now have it and know it. 
I say to you in complete humility with what- 
ever license the of most of a life- 
time in teaching gives me, that I think the 
educational system in the country today is 
falling every day further behind the demands 
of the new world of work. I think it for these 
reasons; it used to be all right to train every- 
body for college and not to worry too much 
about those who, taking that didn't 
go on to college and who went out into the 
world of work without any useable skill. 
That didn’t matter too much before because 


the machines are from here on out going 
be doing the unskilled jobs and there isn't 
going to be anything for the boy and girl 
without a useable skill to do. It has become 
silly business to say that a boy shall stay in 
school until he is 16 and he may then drop 
out. It would only make sense if we were to 
say in his interest and in that of 

“you must stay in school until you have 
useable skill and then you may move out in 
the world.” I don't propose new laws, I only 
propose to try to make it clear what is in- 
volved as far as this situation is concerned 
and the good sense of this country will do 
the rest. I wish I d say to every boy 
girl in this country, ou 
school you are $50,000 mistake be- 
cause that's what it amounts to. 
show that with a useable skill your average 
earnings will be $50,000 more than without a 
useable skill.” I wish I could say to every boy 
and girl in the country, “If you drop out of 
school, if you try to move into the world 
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of work today without a useable skill, you're 
going to cost the rest-of the country about a 
thousand dollars a year the rest of your life 
in unemployment insurance, in welfare 
benefits, in institutional care of one kind or 
another.” 

I wish we could make clear what the 
arithmetic of the economics of this thing are: 
700,000 boys and girls out of school and out 
of work today, and most of them are just 
starting lives of uselessness and unemploy- 
ment. We could salvage this group at a cost 
today of about $1,000 to $2,500 apiece. That’s 
what it would cost to pick them up and to 
give them the useable skills which they need. 
If we do do that, our figures show they will, 
within an average of 3 to 4 years, return 
the full cost of that program in the taxes 
which they'll pay on their higher incomes 
and they'll make the additional $50,000 dur- 
ing their lives. If we don't do that, then it 
will cost us as a society another $1,000 a per- 
son the rest of those people's lives. 

I hear about not passing debts on to the 
next generation. The one debt I don't want 
to see us pass on to the next generation is 
the debt of ignorance and unpreparedness 
which will mean they can't make their own 
way. That’s the one thing we can't do as 
far as this next generation is concerned. I 
wish there were some way of driving home 
the fact that what automation clearly means 
is that no longer is there going to be a 
place for the person without a skill, the un- 
trained person. At the other end the situa- 
tion is one of equal need pressing immedi- 
ately upon it for larger and larger numbers 
of people with special skills, training, and 
professional competence of one kind or an- 
other. 

You hear that unemployment in this coun- 
try is 5% percent. The figure is meaning- 
less. The unemployment in this country for 
people with education of less than a seventh 
grade level is 9% percent and the unemploy- 
ment for people in this country with a col- 
lege education or more is 1½ percent. Un- 
employment is becoming daily in this coun- 
try a matter of lack of education, of lack of 

tion and we've simply got to do some- 
thing about it, and we’ve got to do it fast. 
Because, where before, as I have said, the 
untrained person could be taken up in an 
unskilled job, no longer is that opportunity 
available. 

The two figures that can haunt me and 
keep me awake at night are these: That 
there are in the adult work force in this 
country today 3 million people with educa- 
tional attainment levels of less than a fifth 
grade education. That’sone. And the other 
is that the next 30 months 54% million young 
men and women will be moving into the 
work force, and 2 million of them will have 
less than a high school education. And 
there aren't jobs for those people. Now 
‘we've got to move in on this, we've got to 
move in on it rapidly. If we do, then I think 
that the problems of .automation tech- 
nological development will be met. If we 
don’t, then not only will there accumulate 
this scrap heap of uneducated people behind 
us, but there will not be the people we need 
trained for the highly technical jobs which 
the new technological age demands. 

I make the argument for the Manpower 
Development and Training Act and for the 
amendments of it which are now before the 
Congress. I think there should be a Youth 
Employment Act which is presently before 
the Congress for consideration. I think we 
must do a good deal more about vocational 
education of one kind or another. I make 
most strongly the argument that we recog- 
nize that eventually this is something which 
must be done through the education, general 
educational system in this country and the 
sooner we face up to that necessity and de- 
mand the better. It's got to be full employ- 
ment, 
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You have talked to me about the problem 
of collective bargaining, the problems we 
have had this year, the headaches which we 
have had. You have had them in this area 
and they have been all over the country. 
You asked whether collective bargaining is 
going to work better in the future or not, as 
they did at the press conference this after- 
noon, There is only one answer to that and 
that is, that if we get full employment col- 
lective bargaining is going to work. If we 
don’t get full employment, it’s probably not 
going to work. 

This country is concerned properly and 
deeply today about the problem of equal em- 
ployment opportunity especially among the 
races. There will be equal employment op- 
portunity in this country when there is full 
employment in this country, We're getting 
the problem of discrimination licked. But 
we won't be able to realize on our gains until 
we achieve that purpose. Well, I don't mean 
to go on at great length about what in a way 
is obvious and yet, I suppose the explora- 
tion of the obvious is sometimes the healthi- 
est thing for us. I hope that I can leave in 
your minds an attitude toward automation 
and technological development which in- 
cludes no element of fright because I am not 
frightened about it, which includes every 
element of optimism about the future of 
automation and about the things that ma- 
chines can bring. Because they are, again 
in the words of the President’s speech last 
night, they add up to this: “Never before has 
man had such capacity to control his own 
environment, to end thirst and hunger, to 
conquer poverty and disease, to banish illit- 
eracy and massive human misery. We have 
the capacity to make this the best genera- 
tion of mankind ever in the history of the 
world or, he added, the last.” 

These machines could be the instrument 
of our release as human individuals, they 
could be the instrument of the destruction 
of opportunity, on the other hand, for a 
great many people. It’s important that we 
realize that the science of things has gotten 
so far out in front of the science of people. 
It’s important that we realize how little most 
of us can know from here on out about the 
mysteries of science. It’s important that we 
realize that from here on out we will be liv- 
ing, all of us, just a single spark away. from 
destruction and that those forces will be in 
the hands of people with whom we can't 
even communicate, the scientists: And yet, 
there is nothing in the world which suggests 
that we cannot be as imaginative in our ca- 
pacity as citizens as we are in our capacity 
as scientists. There is everything to suggest 
that if we put ourselves to it, we can use 
the new instruments which are being devel- 
oped for our benefit, that we can remain the 
masters of them and that they will never 
become the masters of us. 

Finally, I say this, we have got to face up 
to the fact that the principal difficulty we 
have in this country doing anything about 
5 or 6 percent unemployment is that other 
94 percent of the people in this country are 
doing so well. We will begin to meet our 
problems when, and only when, we decide 
as a nation, not as an administration but 
as a nation, to start doing the things which 
we want so much to do and which, if we do, 
them, will give us the full employment 
needed as an element in our program. 

I turn again, in conclusion, to the men 
who gathered that night in that locomotive 
pit in Atlanta 75 years ago. They were 
thinking mainly and naturally of getting 
more for themselyes by getting more from 
the company which had just day reduced 
their wages. Our thoughts tonight, 75 years 
later as we look ahead, are about how we 
can improve our own positions but now by 
making the whole system work better by 
strengthening and claiming more of the 
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markets of the world, by pushing the open- 
ing doors to the universe, by making ma- 
chines that instrument of man's fulfillment, 

It's been for me a very real pleasure to be 
here in Seattle just to say “happy birthday" 
to you and to the International Association 
of Machinists. But beyond that, it's not just 
a matter of pleasure or happiness, it’s a very 
real honor to come here to salute the mem- 
bers of a union who have been the builders 
of democracy’s past and who are today the 
architects of its future. Thank you very 
much, 


Concrete Mattresses for the 
“Father of Waters” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Dave 
Reynaud, the editor of the News-Exam- 
iner at Lutcher, La., recently had a 
most interesting editorial in his news- 
paper relative to the concrete mattress- 
es which are employed by the Corps of 
Engineers in stabilizing the bed of the 
channel of the “Father of Waters,” the 
Mississippi. Recently the engineers 
launched work on a project at Geismar, 
La. and editor Reynaud commented on 
it in the following column which I think 
will be of interest to all of us. 

It follows in full: 

THIS WEEK WITH THE EDITOR 


We never thought we would—but this past 
Monday we saw a branch of the Government 
doing a job with efficiency that would shame 
most private industry. 

We're talking about the U.S, Corps of En- 
gineers which launched a $2.2 million project 
aimed at preserving a priceless strip of Mis- 
sissippi River landmark near Geismar, 

Through local Pontchartrain Levee Board 
President W. F. Middleton we were invited 
by Col. Edward B, Jennings, Army district 
engineer, to look over the project along with 
representatives of the industries in the area 
and members of the press, radio, and TV. 

We saw some 600 men, all working in per- 
fect rhythm, doing a job so fast and so efi- 
ciently that it defies description. You just 
have to see it to believe it. 

Inasmuch as the Mississippi River has been 
threatening this area (with plants conserva- 
tively valued at $160 million) Colonel Jen- 
nings launched a dogged and determined 
fight to save this investment. During the 9- 
month period ending July 1962 the river had 
consumed an average of 40 feet of the batture 
and in some spots the eaten away areas 
reached in as much as 70 feet landward. 

Colonel Jennings and the U.S. Engineers 
refused to surrender the land and sold the 
idea of holding the bank with a revetment. 

That's what they're doing now, using a 
huge floating plant known as a revetment 
sinking unit. The revetment consists of a 
series of flexible concrete mats with each 
mat about 25 feet long and 4 feet wide. 
Supply barges move up smoothly on the 
riverside of the sinking unit and mats are 
loaded on the plant and slid into place on 
launching ways. The concrete, incidentally, 
is poured at St. Francisville, La. 

Once in place, the mats are tied with 
cables, twist wires, and clamps, 

A section 140 feet wide is anchored on 
the bankline and the sinking unit moves out 
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into the river, playing out the mattress as 
it goes and lowering it to the bottom of the 
river. Sort of like a fisherman letting his 
lure out of his reel. 

The plant has been moving at 750 feet a 
day and should complete the project by 
Tuesday, November 12. 

The mattress is added to until workers 
reach the deepest part of the river, a dis- 
tance of almost 500 feet at New River Bend. 
Then they move upstream and by overlapping 
the previous mattress, repeat the cycle. Upon 
Completion of this work the upper bank will 
be paved with asphalt, overlapping the con- 
Crete mattresses and extending to the top of 
the bank. 

The equipment is marvelous, the organiza- 
tion of the workers is fantastic—they move 
like Rockefeller Music Hall Rockettes, al- 
Most as though the entire action had been 
Planned by some world famous dance 
choreographer. 

Colonel Jennings had high praise for the 
local levee boards and their work in getting 
the rights-of-way. 

But, if you talk to the people on the job, 
the levee board folk, the industry representa- 
tives in the area you can come to only one 
conclusion. 

And that conclusion is that Col. Edward 
Jennings is a dedicated man of action—a 
Teal pusher who never stops until he gets his 
Job done. 

Watch a job like this and you know some 
of your tax money is being stretched out 
along the Mississippi! in a manner industry 
and other governmental agencies could use 
as a model. 

Hats off to the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 
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Carl Vinson’s Unique Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
unique record of the Honorable Cari 
Vinson is the subject of an editorial from 
the November 19, 1963, Savannah Morn- 
News, which I would like to offer for 
all Members of Congress to read: 
Cant. Vinson’s UNIQUE RECORD 


An unprecedented record of service in the 
US. House of Representatives will be closed 
When Representative Cart Vinson, of 

retires next year. 

In announcing that he will not seek re- 
election on completion of his 25th term in 
the House, Representative Vinson pointed 
Out that he kas served with eight Presidents, 
four Republicans and four Democrats. He 
has been chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee for 29 years. When he retires, he 
Will have established an alltime record for 
House tenure—a shade better than 50 years 
in Washington. 

Representative Vinson—some call him 
“Uncle CarL”—is 80 years old, still vital, still 
energetic, and still firmly in command of 
the key committee he has headed for so long. 
Some ‘people didn't really believe that he 
Would retire, even though there had been 
rumors to that effect, for he remains an in- 
Auentlal and forceful figure, in the thick of 
Many strategic congressional battles. 

The greatest contribution Representative 
Vinson has made, his friends and his foes 
&gree, has been in the field of military affairs, 
Where his expert knowledge and his commit- 
tee chairmanship have enabled him to play 
& key role in the national defense. 
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In announcing his retirement, Representa- 
tive Vinson repeated his belief that the readi- 
ness of our Armed Forces is an effective 
weapon for peace and must be maintained. 
This effectiveness is in large part due to the 
leadership of Mr. VINSON. 

Georgia will lose a familiar and colorful 
Representative, the House a leader of great 
force and influence, when Cari VINSON 
retires. 


The Price-Fixing Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 7, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times of Tuesday, No- 
vember 12, 1963 entitled The Price-Fix- 
ing Proposal.” 

This excellent editorial points out the 
vices of the so-called quality stabilization 
bill. The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomie Advisers in its analysis to the 
Joint Economic Committee reported this 
legislation would have extremely hurtful 
effects on the consumer and the economy 
as a whole. 

This excellent editorial chonicles an- 
other reason why it is most important 
that the Congress not enact legislation 
of this kind despite its high sounding but 
misleading title. 

The editorial follows: 

Tse Price-Fixtnc PROPOSAL 

The so-called quality stabilization bill is 
a version of “fair trade” legisla- 
tion which has been invalidated by court 
action in a number of States. The measure, 
which has been approved by the House Com- 
merce Committee and is now being con- 
sidered by a Senate committee, would make 
legal for manufacturers to fix prices of brand 
merchandise. Dealers could not sell such 
products at a price lower than that set by 
the manufacturer. í 

As is the purpose of ali “fair trade" laws, 
the quality stabilization bill is designed to 
regulate competition. The manufacturer's 
argument is that he needs it to safeguard 
the reputation of his brand name; the re- 


President Kennedy recently stated he did 
not favor the measure. A few days ago, the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
stated it’s objection to the bill. In brief, 
the Council said the legislation, if enacted, 
would not only hurt the consumer by in- 
prices, but would in the end injure 
the retailer as well. Eventually, said the 


brands, would lure shoppers away 
from small dealers. In addition to that, the 
Council sees price-fixing legislation as halt- 
ing progress in mi , curtailing in- 
innovations and efficiency which 
competition in a free market provides. 
Proponents contend the bill is essential 
for the little man in business, a political 
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appeal likely to have a powerful effect if the 
measure gets to the fioor. But anything 
which reduces total demand by consumers 
can hardly be regarded as good for anybody. 
Deterrence to economic growth is in sub- 
stance what the quality stabilization bill 
would accomplish—by strangling competi- 
tion and loading huge costs on the consumer. 


Cleveland’s Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago, there appeared a fascinating and 
amusing book entitled Parkinson's 
Law,” in which the author described in 
humorous vein the often snarled red 
tape in the modern world. To the lore 
of the bureaucracy, my distinguished 
colleague, JAMES CLEVELAND, of New 
Hampshire, has added “Cleveland's 
Law.” The enigmatic smiles he describes 
in his recent congressional newsletter 
are no substitute for vigorous service on 
behalf of our transportation systems. 
The spirit of Cleveland’s Law was picked 
up by the distinguished New Hampshire 
weekly, the Milford Cabinet and Wilton 
Journal in an editorial which appeared 
on November 14. I include an excerpt 
from Mr. CLevetann’s newsletter and the 
editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

CLEVELAND’s Law 


Over the years I have encountered a bu- 
reaucratic phenomenon which, for the bene- 
fit of frustrated citizens, I shall attempt to 
describe. Following the celebrated Parkin- 
son, I shall designate it “Cleveland’s law” 
for lack of a better term. It goes like this: 
As a State Senator, when I complained about 
poor roads in my district, friends in the 
highway department would produce statis- 
tics showing that so few people used the 
roads that no improvement was justified. 
When I pointed out that the roads were 
so bad that no one in his right mind would 
use them unless he had to, I got only enig- 
matic smiles. And so it still is. When I ask 
the FAA for Increased navigational aids at 
Keene, Lebanon, or Berlin, they point out 
that traffic at those airports is not sufficient 


t to keep the 
port of entry at Pittsburg open at night, 
Cleveland's law functions again. Not 
enough people use the port to justify im- 
proved service.” I protest that uncertain 
service itself discourages use—again, that 
good old enigmatic smile. 
From the Milford Cabinet and Wilton 
Journal, Nov. 14, 1963] 
CLEVELAND'S LAW 

Jim CLEVELAND in his report from Congress 
last week gives the whimsical title of “Cleve- 
land's Law” to one of the frustrations faced 


it. Jr cited other examples. 
the decline of the railroads can 
be attributed in part to “Cleveland's Law.“ 
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The poorer the service became, the fewer the 
people who used the railroad, so the less 
justification for improving the service, The 
same was true of a number of the buslines 
that served Milford. As the equipment wore 
out service became uncertain, fewer people 
took the bus, and finally the whole venture 
would be given up. 

Or take this simple matter of a stamp 
vending machine in the Milford post office 
lobby, such as every other post office of com- 
parable size seems to have. Back a few 
years when we first started to complain we 
marched into the post office one day and 
asked why a stamp machine would not be 
a reasonable and sensible post office service. 
The answer? You guess; Cleveland's Law 
again. “There isn’t enough demand to justi- 
fy the expense.“ No stamp machine, so no- 
body uses it, sono stamp machine. 


Espionage at the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, espio- 
nage on the part of the Sovicts connected 
with the United Nations has been going 
on over a long period of time. The seri- 
ousness of the problem was underscored 
recently when two Soviet diplomats at- 
tached to the United Nations were caught 
participating in a spy plot. 

If U.N. authorities themselves are un- 
able to bring this situation under con- 
trol, certainly steps must be taken to 
deal with the offenders. As the host 
country for the headquarters of this 
world organization, we simply cannot 
allow it to remain a haven for spies 
who are plotting against our security 
interests. : 

A column entitled “United Nations 
Spies Not Laughing Matter,” was written 
from U.N. headquarters by Louis Flem- 
ing for the Los Angeles Times back in 
July of this year. What he says in the 
column is still pertinent today. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the column at this 
point: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, July 6, 1963] 
Unrrep Nations Sres Nor LAVGHING MATTER 


(By Louis Fleming) 

Untrrep Nations-——With new spy charges 
added to the recent reports of occasional 
prostitution, the United Nations is getting a 
reputation like the Casbah in Humphrey 
Bogart's prime. 

There may have been little of consequence 
to the lurid tales of wild women in the dele- 
gates’ lounges, but the epsionage question is 
no laughing matter. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, sounded a warning 
3 years ago in a report on espionage by the 
Soviet Union involving the United Nations. 

“They are guests of the United States and 
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Hoover added: “It is too much to suppose 
that they would not prostitute the United 
Nations.” 

Another warning was expressed last Octo- 
ber by Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, who said: 

“I must warn the United Nations Secre- 
tariat frankly that If the Soviets continue to 
use Its headquarters on a wholesale scale as 
a cloak behind which they can conduct 
espionage activities with immunity, the peo- 
ple of America will not indefinitely tolerate 
such a situation.” 

He accompanied his statement with a list 
of 14 Soviet citizens who had been arrested 
or involved in espionage or other unsavory 
activities while working for the United Na- 
tions or the Soviet Union's mission to the 
United Nations. 

The record is sufficient to indicate misuse 
of the United Nations by some of its em- 
ployees, Soviet citizens for the most part, 
and by some of the diplomats attached to 
their countries’ delegations here. But the 
total number of cases may not justify the 
impression that it is a widespread or com- 
mon practice. 

There are, for example, 140 employees of 
the United Nations from Communist bloc 
nations, including 74 from the Soviet Union, 
at last official count. 

But in the entire history of the United 
Nations, only three Secretariat employees 
have been arrested on espionage and 
unofficial records indicate that only five 
others have been involved in espionage ac- 
tivities but escaped formal charges by flee- 
ing the country. 

Espionage has been more actively operated 
from the delegations, which enjoy diplomatic 
immunity, At present, the Soviet Union 
alone has 47 diplomatic officers on the staff 
of its mission to the United Nations, not 
counting clerks and secretaries, The U.S. 
mission lists 39 on its regular staff. 

Most of the espionage efforts have been 
directed against the United States. There 
is little to probe at the United Nations it- 
self. But at least one case involved an 
Asian employee of the Secretariat rifling the 
files of an Asian delegation and furnishing 
papers to a Soviet agent. So there may be 
some traffic in international secrets from ‘the 
various delegations. 

The Secretariat of the United Nations has 
taken a tough position regarding any United 
Nations employees involved in espionage 
cases. They have all been dropped from em- 
Ployment, but in most cases they have 
skipped the country before the charges were 
made public. 

None has served a term. In the 
three cases in which formal were 
brought, one received a suspended sentence 
on condition he leave the country, one was 
granted dismissal of charges if he agreed to 
leave the country, and the third, arrested 
last Tuesday, is being held for preliminary 
hearing, 


The Florida Keys—Fishermen’s Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


< OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20,1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, through 
one of my constituents, Capt. Stu Apte, 
of Big Pine Key, Fla., I have just learned 
of a very interesting television program 
which will be presented on ABC tele- 
vision’s “Wide World of Sports” this 
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Saturday, November 23—5 p.m., Wash- 
ington time—and one which will be of 
special interest to the many sporting en- 
thusiasts here in the Congress. 

The program this week will feature 
championship tarpon fishing from Big 
Pine Key, one of the Florida Keys’ finest 
angling areas. The show's format is in 
the form of a contest between two of the 
Nation's best known fishermen, Al 
McClane of Field & Stream magazine 
and Joe Brooks of international fishing 
fame and a resident of Richmond, Va. 

Both of these men raise and land 
tarpon well over the 100-pound mark 
and they do this with lightweight fly 
rods and artificial flies. The show is 
filmed in color and presents some of the 
most exciting scenes of big tarpon leap- 
ing ever presented to TV audiences, 

Tarpon, often referred to as the Silver 
King, is one of the most sought after of 
all the keys’ more than 600 species of 
game fish to be found in the waters of 
the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico. Others 
include bonefish, dolphin, mackerel, 
kingfish, marlin, barracuda, snook, am- 
berjack, snapper, and sailfish. 

The Florida Keys have been aptly de- 
seribed as bodies of land completely sur- 
rounded by fishermen. It is certainly 
true that the fisherman is king through- 
out the Florida Keys, and I cordially in- 
vite my colleagues and their families to 
sample the delights of the keys—from 
fishing and skindiving to golf or water 
skiing—not to mention the marvelous 
pollen free weather with refreshing trade 
breezes and low humidity and year-round 
temperatures between 65° and 89°. 

Iam confident that after watching this 
Saturday's “Wide World of Sports“ pro- 
gram, I may look forward to greeting 
many of my colleagues as they enjoy a 
winter vacation—even though it may be 
very brief this year in the Florida Keys. 


What Do You Say, Orville? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Lyle John- 
son of Glencoe, Minn., recently provided 
the Glencoe Enterprise with a letter in- 
cluding a most probing article written 
by Senator GOLDWATER. The substance 
of the Senator’s remarks are so impor- 
tant as to warrant the close attention of 
Congress. Under unanimous consent, I 
include the article in today’s RECORD: 

Waar Do You Sax, ORVILLE? 

Maybe you have been puzzled as I have 
about the conflicting stories about our big 
“Wheat Deal” with Russia. Senator GOLD- 
WATER clears them up very well in this re- 
cent article in the Los Angeles Times: 

“WHY IGNORANCE ON RED FARMING? 
“(By Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, 
of Arizona) 

“Whether or not the sale of 375 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat to Russia is consum- 
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mated, the most startling aspect of the en- 
tire incident—the collapse of American in- 
telligence about Soviet agriculture—is due 
for a thorough public airing. 

“It would be unfortunate indeed if the 
controversy over the sale itself, despite its 
many explosive features, is allowed to pre- 
empt an investigation of this failure. To say 
that the caliber and expertness of Americans 
who supposedly toured Soviet agricultural 
communities were lacking would be ridicu- 
lous, for they ranged from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman on down. 

“Admittedly, Mr. Freeman had no farm 
background when he was appointed to his 
present office, but as this Nation's No. 1 
official in the agricultural field, his exposure 
to the subject has been complete. 

“He recently completed an 18-day tour of 
Russia and supposedly was shown by friendly 
Officials just about everything there was to 
see, So impressed was he that he returned 
to this country bubbling over with praise of 
the abundance of everything Soviet and the 
€fficiency of Communist methods. 

„Total production,’ he told the Nation 
at that time, ‘has risen considerably. They 
have the ability to feed their people.“ 

“Countless other officials of our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently have made in- 
spection’ tours of Russia, and almost without 
exception, they looked, considered, and ar- 
rived at the same conclusion. 

“Rosewell Garst, the American farmer who 
once played host to Nikita Khrushchev and 
since has been a frequent visitor to Russia, 
returned recently to report that America's 
30-year lead in agriculture has been cut to 
8 and added: “The world may be startied 
at the crop yields in Eastern Europe this 
year.’ 

“That statement perhaps was the only cor- 
rect assessment of the situation to come 
from any of our touring experts. The world 
Was indeed startled when announcement of 
the 228-million-bushel sale of Canadian 
Wheat and flour to Russia revealed that for 
the fifth straight year the Soviet Union had 
Suffered a devastating shortfall. 

“Almost immediately, our experts began to 
rationalize, but their rationalizations per- 
tained only to the efficiency of the Commu- 
nist agricultural system, not to their own 
erroneous assessments. The crop failure, 
they said; would not have happened except 
for a hot, dry summer. 

“But this argument, too, is proof of our 
inability to evaluate such vital aspects of 
Soviet economy as its agriculture. Mr. Free- 
man, Mr. Garst, and the others who returned 
With such glowing accounts could have found 
Out, simply my making a telephone call to 
the U.S. Weather Bureau, that conditions 
in Eastern Europe this past summer made 
Crop failure an almost inescapable proba- 
bility. 

"Actually there were hundreds of other 
indexes which could have established beyond 
Question that the prospects for a successful 
Wheat season in Russia were practically nil, 
but these were ignored. Some considerations 
should have been given to the constant and 
Well-publicized shakeups within the Soviet 
agricultural program, the shortages of ferti- 
lizers and fertilizer equipment which we were 
being begged to sell to Russia, the known 
inadequacy of farming equipment and the 
shortage of repair parts. 

“Under these circumstances, it is difficult 
to conclude anything other than that our 
experts indeed had all the evidence, but 
flatly refused to heed it. The entire matter 
is somewhat reminiscent of the administra- 
tion's attitude about the presence of Soviet 
Missiles in Cuba—until the eve of the 1960 
elections.” 

We believe you are right, Senator. Speak 
Up some more. 

LYLE W. JOHNSON, 
Chairman of McLeod County 
Minnesotans for Goldwater, 
GLENCOE, MINN, 
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Wise and Inspiring Counsel From Hon. 
J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation is deeply indebted to the Honor- 
able J. Edgar Hoover for the vigilant 
service of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, under his long and able leader- 
ship, in safeguarding the United States 
against the twin threats of crime and 
communism, 

The Nation is equally indebted to him 
for his wise counsel to his fellow citizens, 
and, particularly, for his inspiring influ- 
ence with American youth. 

A striking example of this inspiration 
and counsel is provided by his address, 
Saturday evening, November 16, upon 
receiving the Pro Deo et Juventute Medal 
of the Seventh National Convention of 
the Catholic Youth Organization, in New 
York City. 

Because of the timeliness and signifi- 
cance of his remarks—and of his newest 
challenge to American youth—I include 
the full text of Mr. Hoover’s address: 

Keys To FREEDOM 

I accept this award with a deep feeling of 
humility. I shall treasure it because of my 
great admiration for the outstanding work 
being performed by the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization. Your efforts on behalf of 
America’s young people have earned the ac- 
claim of all citizens who are concerned with 
the future of our Nation. 

I am doubly honored that the invitation 
to attend this banquet was personally ex- 
tended by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, a brilliant and dedicated leader 
and a devoted servant of God. 

To His Excellency, Archbishop John J. 
Krol, Msgr. Frederick J. Stevenson, and all 
associated with the Catholic Youth Organi- 
gation and the Youth Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference who 
have made this such a pleasant occasion, I 
express heartfelt appreciation. It has been 
especially good to see so many friends and to 
renew old acquaintances. 

To the outstanding young people assem- 
bled here tonight, I bring warm greetings. 
Yours is a generation of great challenge. 
Through no choice of your own, you have 
entered the world at a time when deadly 
forces challenge your right, and the right of 
every American, to live in freedom under 
God. 

Young people in postwar America have 
grown up with the disillusioning knowledge 
that the world is no longer safe for democ- 


racy. 

High ideals are the birthright of youth, 
but the youth of postwar America must face, 
also, the chaos which present-day society 
presents, and bring about order through the 
realization of those high ideals. 

We are at war with communism, in dif- 
ferent ways on different fronts around the 
world. The Communist ideology is born in 
hate, but our philosophy of life is the prac- 
tice of love and faith. 

Just as freedom is your right, so challenge 
is your heritage—for freedom, once won, must 
constantly be defended. 

Today, our country faces the most severe 
test ever to confront a free people. Here 
and abroad, mortal enemies of freedom and 
deniers of God Himself ire to under- 
mine the fundamental forces which are the 
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lifeline of our country's vitality and great- 
ness—our most formidable weapons, in 
peace and in war. 

What are these forces? They are: 

Faith—faith in a Supreme Being: God, the 
Author of Liberty. 

Individualism—inherent dignity and worth 
of every sovereign individual with his per- 
sonal rights and responsibilities. 

Courage—the courage of a free people 
firmly dedicated to the noblest cause. 

Integrity—that quality of trustworthiness 
which is essential in dealings between men, 
and between countries. 

Discipline—and self-discipline, which are 
vital in a nation governed by laws rather 
than by men. 

Vision—such as led our Founding Fathers 
into the perilous dangers of a hostile wilder- 
ness that was to become the proud Amer- 
ican Republic in which we live today. 

These are America's great bulwarks. They 
are under savage attack today, just as they 
were so severely tested nearly 200 years ago 
at Bunker Hill and at Valley Forge. 

Daniel Webster, that brilliant early Amer- 
ican statesman, eloquently declared, "God 
grants liberty only to those who love it, and 
are always ready to guard and defend it.” 

Daniel Webster knew the heavy price Amer- 
ica had paid for her liberty. And he knew 
also the disintegrating effect of self-indul- 
gence, neglect of duty and public lethargy 
in a nation of free men. 

‘These lethal influences are at work, con- 
stantly undermining the sense of 
responsibility and self-discipline so essential 
to our Nation's welfare. They form a com- 
mon denominator with the aggressive 
enemies of our Republic in assaulting the 
cause of decency and justice across the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Who are these enemies of our Republic? 
They are the crime syndicates, the narcotics 
peddlers, the labor racketeers, the unscru- 
pulous businessmen, the corrupt politicians 
and all others who blatantly defy the laws 
of the land. 

They are the hatemongers and the false 
liberals who would subvert our Constitution 
and undermine our democratic processes in 
furtherance of their selfish ends. 

They are the Communists and other sub- 
versive elements who wave false banners of 
legitimacy and patriotism while relentlessly 
plotting to destroy our heritage of freedom. 

Communism—in all its forms and in all 
its variations—is the avowed enemy of liberty 
and of justice and of God. The Communists 
fear free and independent thought. They 
fear truth. They fear God even though they 
deny Him. They fear the inherent courage 
and dignity of man created in His $ 

Today, the-Communists are engaged in an 
intensive campaign to control the minds and 
win the allegiance of American youth. To- 
ward this end, a National Youth Commis- 
sion has been established within the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A; special publications 
have been issued; front groups have been or- 
ganized; and an ambitious speech program 
has been directed against our colleges and 
universities. 

During the past 2 years, Communist 
spokesmen have appeared on nearly 100 cam- 
puses from coast to coast. Their purpose: 
To create confusion, raise questions and 
spread doubt among our young people con- 
cerning the American way of life. 

If the constitutional right to free speech 
allows them to use the public school forum 
to promote the secular creed of Marxism- 
Leninism which openly and avowedly denies 
God, does their constitutiona] freedom of 
religion also prohibit the rest of us from 
using the same public school forum to ex- 
press our faith that God does exist? 

It is indeed ironic that Communist Party 
speakers—whose minds and thoughts and 
actions are in no manner free—should de- 
mand the opportunity to parrot the Moscow 
line to young Americans under the guise of 
academic freedom. 
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Academic freedom is not an instrument 
for the perpetuation of conspiratorial ide- 
ologies. Nor is it an agent of self-destruc- 
tion—a freedom to destroy freedom. As a 
free-flowing channel of truth and knowl- 
edge, academic freedom is not obligated to 
carry along the silted tributaries of lies and 
distortions of known Communists. 

The Communists look upon students as 
potential sympathizers, supporters, and con- 
tributors to the party's cause. Nor are they 
unmindful of the rich opportunity for in- 
filtration presented by unwary racial and 
nationality groups. 

This is especially true of the intense civil 
rights movement within the United States— 
for America’s 20 million Negroes and the 
countless other citizens who share their ob- 
jectives in the current struggle are a priority 
target for Communist propaganda and ex- 
ploitation. Every organization engaged in 
this struggle must constantly remain alert 
to this vital fact, for, once under Commu- 
nist domination, all freedoms and rights are 
lost. 

The Communists are eager to capitalize 
upon all areas of misunderstanding and un- 
rest. Their cause is the cause of Soviet 
Russia, for the Communist Party, U.S.A., is 
an inseparable part of the sinister inter- 
national conspiracy which ts financed and 
directed by the Kremlin. No amount of lies 
and duplicity can conceal this carefully doc- 
umented fact. 

Today, the godless Communist conspiracy 
controls more than one third of the earth’s 
people and a fourth of her land surface. In 
Europe, in Asia, and here in our own West- 
ern Hemisphere, we witness the stark tragedy 
of souls, chained 
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lemma: The human spirit in bondage—no 
matter how heavy the chains—struggies 
relentlessly to break free. Witness the Hun- 
garian Revolution; the boatloads of Marxist 
victims who continue to pour out of Cuba; 
the Poznan riots in Poland; the heroic 
dashes of subjugated people through the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

Make no mistake about the Communists in 
this country. Whether they are members of 
Soviet- bloc diplomatic establishments in 
New York and Washington—or whether they 
are fanatical adherents of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A—all represent the same ide- 
ology of treachery, deceit, and subversion. 

Prom the immunity which they enjoy as 
foreign diplomats on American soll, Soviet 
and satellite officials continue to carry out 
espionage assignments against the United 
States. That some American citizens, in- 
cluding concealed adherents to the Commu- 
nist Party, have knowingly and willingly as- 
sisted these Iron Curtain intelligence net- 
works is a criminal disgrace and a blight not 
only upon our Nation, but upon the entire 
free world. And it is equally disgraceful that 
well-meaning but uninformed citizens have 
permitted themselves to be duped by sym- 
pathy campaigns on behalf of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, Morton Sobell, and other 
traitors. 

Nowhere is the hope for peace more sincere 
than in the hearts of all true Americans. 
But in our quest for peace, we must never 
lose sight of the well-documented fact that 
every Red leader from Marx and Engels 
through Khrushchev, Mao, and the American 
Communist spokesman Gus Hall Is dedicated 
to an ideology which upholds world conquest 
as its ultimate goal. 

The Communists have never deviated from 
this objective. Despite the high-pressure 
campaign they have mounted behind Khru- 
shchev's phrase of peaceful coexistence, the 
Communists know that this is simply a 
propaganda slogan—one devised to further 
their own ends by stirring the hopes and 
emotions of those who seek an end to the 
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turmoil, fear, and sorrow that world com- 
munism itself created. 

Actions continue to speak louder than 
words, and certainly the Communists have 
shown no indication of a sincere quest for 
peace. 

The take-over of Cuba and effort to con- 
vert it into an is fortress against de- 
mocracy; the ever-cdnstant infiltration of 
Red fascists into countries of Central and 
South America to create a Sovietized Latin 
America; the increase of espionage activities 
by Soviet and satellite agents in our country, 
particularly those who strive to penetrate our 
Government processes from the protection 
afforded them by diplomatic assignments in 
New York and Washington; the frantic 
efforts of the Communist Party, U.S.A. to 
subyert our youth; and the intense drive of 
the Communists operating from concealed 
positions to wrest control of the movement 
for Negro rights—does all this indicate a real 
and sincere desire to live in peaceful co- 
existence? 

In recent years, the Communists have 
demonstrated an attitude of open defiance 
and contempt for our laws—an attitude 
which is fortified by their repeated ability 
to invoke loopholes, technicalities and delays 
in the law to thwart justice. One former 
Judge found cause to warn last summer not 
only of inexcusable delays in the courts, but 
also of what he considered to be a “trend of 
decisions in the last 10 years favorable 
to extreme leftwingers, Communists, and 
subversives in general.” 

Another student of court rulings in the 
internal security field was prompted to ob- 
serve, Unfortunately, subversive activities 
are well on the way to becoming a no man’s 
land in the law.” 

In 1957, a Federal judge in the Nation“ 
Capital assailed what he considered to be 
“an unfortunate trend of judicial decisions 
e * * which strain and stretch to give the 
guilty, not the same, but vastly more pro- 
tection than the law-abiding citizen.” There 
has been no reversal of this alarming trend— 
a trend which is felt in our steadily rising 
national crime problem. 

Justice in a free nation means protection 
for soclety as a whole, rather than leniency 
for the individual to the detriment of society. 

Since 1957, when the Federal judge issued 
his warning, crime has increased nearly 40 
percent. Its victims continue to mount at 
a relentless rate. Four serious crimes are 
committed every minute; there is a crime 
of violence every 3 minutes; and property 
crimes—robberies, burglaries, larcenies, and 
automobile thefts—occur within seconds. 

Americans, in growing mumbers, are 
developing a dangerously indulgent attt- 
tude toward crime, filth, and corruption. 
No one can deny that motion pictures are 
deliberately and defiantly pursuing an in- 
creasingly bold courtship with obscenity. No 
one can deny the role of the television in- 
dustry in bringing lurid portrayals of vio- 
lence and sadism into the living rooms 
and even the nurseries—of our homes. No 
one can deny that sensual trash is moving 
closer and closer to the children’s books on 
the shelves of our newsstands and maga- 
zine stores, 

Our youth do not need weakness; they 
need strength. They do not need indulgence; 
they need the guidance and the discipline 
which can best be provided by a decent 
home. 

Above all, they need the benefit of reli- 
gion—in church, at home, and in the atmos- 
phere of our classrooms. 

Despite the dedicated efforts of church 
and civic leaders and others who have a 
sincere Interest in the proper development of 
our young people, the failures continue to 
mount. Each year, persons under 18-years 
of age are involved in nearly two-thirds of 
the arrests for automobile thefts, and ap- 
proximately one-half of the burglary and 
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larceny arrests. The newspapers of our 
major cities recount incidents of senseless 
murders, violent assaults, and brutal beat- 
ings inflicted upon innocent victims by arro- 
gant gangs of teenagers and young adults. 

Courts are influenced too much by the 
age—rather than the record—of the young 
hoodium who stands before the bar of 
justice. 

The bleeding hearts, some actually sworn 
to administer the law either as judges or 
social workers, are so concerned for young 
criminals and terrorists that they are indif- 
ferent to the rights of law-abiding members 
of society. 

We have mollycoddied young criminals, 
lightly tapped hardened offenders on the 
wrists and released some unreformed and 
unrepentant hoodlums to prey anew on 
society. 

The time is long overdue for us to adopt 
a more realistic attitude toward this critical 
problem. We have tried the charitable ap- 
proach toward young hoodlums and it has 
failed. 

We are paying dearly for these failures. 
They represent a tragic waste of America's 
most valuable resource—the moral, mental, 
and physical health of her young citizens. 

The crime problem costs the American 
people some $22 billion a year—nine times 
the amount contributed to our churches. 
For every $1 spent on educating our chil- 
dren, $1.11 goes to crime. 

Nowhere in recent months have our people 
faced a more explosive condition of shame 
and violence than among the hatemongers, 
the moral degenerates, the lunatic fringe 
and the other irrational fanatics who preach 
a doctrine of hostility toward their fellow 
man, This rabble has sown the dragons’ 
teeth of malice and intimidation; and from 
the ground has sprung a series of hate- 
driven riots, bombings, and desecrations. 

The voices of temperance, logic, and de- 
cency must speak out more effectively and 
make their influence felt. No problem is 
so acute, no crisis so severe, that terrorism 
can be tolerated in a society of freemen. 
Hate, terror, and lawlessness are not the 
American way of accomplishing any objec- 
tive that is truly worthwhile. In meeting 
the tense crises which confront the United 
States in this nuclear age, we must look 
to God for guidance and inspiration. 

This country has never run from its 
enemies. Challenge, not compromise—bray- 
ery, not cowardice—are integral parts of our 
heritage. Since that critical hour in 1777 
when General Washington ordered his Rev- 
olutionary Army to “Put none but Americans 
on guard tonight,” it has been the tradition 
of our proud Nation to rise to its greatest 
heights in- the face of adversity. 

There are important lessons to be learned 
in the pages of American history. From 
Faneuil Hall to Cape Canaveral, our greatest 
patriots have been men and women of deep 
religious conviction; Men like Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the principal author of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, who told his fellow 
colonists, “The God who gave us life gave 
us liberty at the same time.” 

In the eyes of a later-day hero, “Freedom, 
devotion to God and country are not things 
of the past. They will never become old- 
fashioned.” These words were spoken by 
Astronaut John H. Glenn. 

America remains free because men of faith, 
men of individualism, men of courage, men 
of integrity, men of discipline, and men of 
vision have patrolled her most vital outposts 
for 187 years. 

These strong qualities—faith, individual- 
ism, courage, integrity, discipline, and 
vision—are the keys to freedom. 

When the United States has lost its youth- 
ful outlook, it will bave lost its vitality and 
its capacity for progress. That is why I 
charge the young people assembled here to- 
night to preserve the pioneer spirit which 
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has been the soul of America 
birth. 

Meet every new challenge with confidence 
and determination. As you look to the fu- 
ture, do not lose sight of the important 
lessons of the past. History, all too often, 
repeats itself. The freedoms you enjoy to- 
day will be lost, as they have been destroyed 
at other times and in other nations, through 
neglect and abuse. 

Do not hesitate to speak out and bring 
Public pressure to bear upon negative in- 
fluences within your communities, We must 
never become so accustomed to filth or so 
intimidated by the advocates of so-called 
“world reality” that we fall to revolt against 
corruption and decay. 

May you always protect America's heritage 
ot freedom. May you, with God's holy guid- 
ance, preserve and strengthen that priceless 
heritage for the generations yet to come, 

As His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
Man, observed so profoundly nearly a dec- 
ade ago, “We have no right to expect to keep 
Our freedoms, if we ourselves do not faith- 
fully and thankfully protect the soil and 
soul of America from those who have aban- 
doned God, and for God’s Commandments 
haye substituted their own code of in- 
humanity, greed, and violence.” 

Let us protect and defend the real mean- 
ing of America. This is the debt we owe to 
the brave legions of the past who laid down 
their lives to safeguard the great truths 
which guide our destiny today. 


since her 


International Fisheries: The Problems 
Are Complex 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a very in- 

ent and well thought-out article on 
international fisheries, The article, en- 
titied “The Problems Are Complex”—as 
indeed, they are, was written by one of 
the top writers in this field, and he is 
knowledgeable and well informed in 
every respect in regard to it. The article 
Was published in the Seattle Post Intel- 
ligencer. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

[Prom the Seattle (Wash.) Post Intelli- 
gencer, Oct. 10, 1963] 
INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES: THE PROBLEMS ARE 
COMPLEX 


(By Don Page) 

In this world where shifting conditions 
and shrinking distances are constantly rals- 
ing new problems and embarrassments for 
us peoples who inhabit the globe, that fish- 
ries conference going on now in Tokyo is 
an especially embarrassing event. 

The fisheries conference certainly must be 
embarrassing to the Japanese people. 

The Japanese pride themselves on an or- 
ar Way of lite, with meticulous concern 

Or the rights of others. Yet at the Tokyo 
fisheries conference a few great monopolistic 
Danese fishing cartels are trying to frame 
a legalistic right to invade and plunder fish- 
fries built and maintained by other peoples. 

y Japanese people must be lowering their 
ven in humiliation from the spectacle. 
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In turn, there lies embarrassment at Tokyo 
for us on the eastern rim of the North Pa- 
cific. We Canadians and Americans see our 
representatives traveling almost halfway 
around the world to account to another na- 
tion for the way we are running our fisheries 
and to engage in legalistic debate with that 
other nation, Japan, on why we should be 
allowed to keep our fisheries. 

These are our fisheries. We did build them, 
We do maintain them. 

MUCH MONEY INVESTED 


Our Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments have invested many millions of dol- 
lars in their programs to study, protect and 
conserve our North American stocks of sal- 
mon and halibut. Our fishermen, too, have 
sacrified the harvest of millions of dollars 
worth of fish to protect the longtime wel- 
fare of these stocks. 

If Canada and the United States had not 
seeded these stocks with their investments 
and their sacrifices, there wouldn't be enough 
salmon and halibut left here today to make 
the Japanese want to move in on the harvest. 

The North American salmon is a carefully 
reared creature. It is a family creature, too. 
It returns almost invariably to spawn in the 
same stream where it was born. In the Col- 
umbia River, the Fraser River, the streams 
of Bristol Bay and southeast Alaska and 
Puget Sound, our two countries—Canada and 
the United States—pamper the salmon, nurse 
it through its infancy and rigorously con- 
trol the catch of salmon off the mouth of 
these spawning streams to insure that every 
race of salmon is given the best possible 
chance to survive and reproduce. 

The halibut is not a creature of inland 
streams. But it lives all its life and in the 
North Pacific is best harvested on ledges of 
the Continental Shelf off Alaska and Canada. 
Some decades ago the halibut of the North 
Pacific seemed headed for near extinction. 
Then the United States and Canadian Goy- 
ernments joined in an international com- 
mission that studied the halibut, learned 
how to protect it and by the sacrifice of some 
immediate gains for fishermen, nursed these 
halibut stocks back to their present flourish- 
ing state. 

The halibut of our North Pacific waters, 
like the salmon of North American origin, 
are there because we, or our forebears put 
them there. 

A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL 

Japanese proposals for high seas fishing 
would endanger, might even wipe out, the 
stocks of salmon and halibut we have 
planted. In the one area where Japanese 
fleets now can catch some red salmon of 
Bristol Bay origin, their narrow mesh nets are 
sweeping up great numbers of immature 
salmon, 

High seas net fishing for salmon scrambles 
our efforts to insure proper escapement to 
each spawning ground. Our United States 
and Canadian fishermen are not allowed to 
fish as the Japanese do, at sea with nets for 
salmon. 


Not many years ago, distance and the na- 
ture of the world would have protected such 
national resources as the salmon and the 
halibut from raids like the ones proposed by 
these few Japanese monopolies. Back in the 
days when the present 3-mile limit to terri- 
torial waters was determined by the range 
of a cannonball, nations could safely nur- 
ture such stocks of fish along their shores, 
secure from encroachment by foreign powers. 

Today technology has wiped out that pro- 
tection of national resources. Today great 
fishing fleets can sall anywhere in the world, 
The traditional 3-mile limit still seems ap- 
propriate for ownership of territorial waters 
and an adequate limit to curbs on naviga- 
tion. For fisheries, the 3-mile limit is out- 
moded. Fisheries resources in our age de- 
mand the protection of more flexible, 
thoughtfully considered methods than terri- 
torial waters can provide. 
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New, modern international understand- 
ings, vigorously asserted by this Nation, are 
necessary to guard the rights that once were 
guarded for us by our own isolation. 

Our framing of such international under- 
standing and statements of our rights have 
been hindered by a lag in awareness of the 
new set of ground rules imposed on us by the 
modernization of our world, by apparent lack 
of understanding by our Government of how 
important the wealth of our seas will soon 
become to our national welfare and, frankly, 
by the same pussyfooting approach that in 
the years since World War II has put the 
United States behind the eight-ball too often 
in varying fields of international relations. 

It is a sad fact that America’s stand on 
its property rights in these homegrown North 
Pacific fisheries is not so strong as it was a 
quarter century ago. 

Our United States and Canadian claims to 
these fish and our efforts to keep intruders 
out are not, as the Japanese monopolies 
would have us believe, an indignity imposed 
on the defeated Japanese by our conquering 
forces of World War II, As early as the 
1930's Canadian and United States pressure 
was successfully exerted on England to kecp 
her from sending a fleet of boats to our North 
Pacific halibut grounds. 

And in 1937 when Japanese interests made 
& grab at North American fishing stocks, 
sage old Cordell Hull, as U.S. Secretary of 
State, sent the Japanese a warning note, 
Hull wrote then: 

“Because of the sacrifices and the part that 
American citizens have played in bearing the 
cost of 


resources of Alaska. 


_ THE TRUMAN PROCLAMATION 
Later, in 1945, President Harry Truman 
wrote this: 


“In view of the pressing need for conserva- 
tion and protection of fishery 


may be developed and maintained on a sub- 
stantial scale * *. The character as high 
seas of the areas in which such conser- 
vation zones are established and the right 
to their free and unimpeded navigation are 
in no way thus affected.” 

Those statements of 18 and 26 years ago 
certainly are stronger and more forthright 
than the “abstention principle” spelled out 
in the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Treaty 10 years ago. 

The abstention principle adds the require- 
ments that nations operating the exclusive 
fisheries shall maintain scientific studies, 
conservation measures, and “full utilization” 
of the affected stocks. Japan seized on these 
requirements to lean over the shoulders of 
the United State and Canada and demand 
that they Justify all detalis of their protected 
fisheries. It was this technical demand that 
forced our two nations to admit Japanese 
boats to the eastern Bering halibut grounds 
this year. Japan could not prove we were 


Certainly, this is not a strong position for 
the United States and Canada, letting a third 
nation sit in judgment on how we are oper- 
ating our fisheries. 

The abstention principle is not, as the 
Japanese say, too strong. It is too weak. A 
firmer assertion of our property rights in 
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these home-developed coastal fisheries is in 
order. There are enough farmers in Asia 
and in North America for a principle like 
this to be understood on both continents: 

“It is we who have sown the seeds. It is 
we who must reap the harvest.” 


Qztstanding Public Service of Henry 
Skore, Regional Director, and W. G. 
Stuart Sherman, Regional Attorney, for 
National Labor Relations Board in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, we in Pittsburgh, western Penn- 
Sylvania, and West Virginia, are proud 
of the fine record of Henry Shore and 
W. G. Sherman, of the Pittsburgh NLRB 
office, when they have been honored this 
year for a quarter of century of dedi- 
cated service. This excellent service to 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
which administers the Nation’s principal 
labor relations law has been of real value 
to our industrial communities in giving 
fair service and impartial decisions. The 
confidence and respect of Director Shore 
and Attorney Sherman has been a 
weighty factor in the development, not 
only of fair and humane labor-manage- 
ment rulings and good labor-manage- 
ment relations, but are basic elements 
in the progress and advance of our whole 


economy. 

I have asked for and have received the 
NLRB release covering the NLRB fourth 
annual awards ceremony in Washing- 
ton, D.C., honoring Director Shore and 
Attorney Sherman, which follows: 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 

DIVISION OF INFORMATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 6, 1963. 


ministers the Nation's principal sai rela- 
tions law. 

They were 2 of 49 members of the NIRB 
staff given special recognition for 25 years’ 
service at the Board’s fourth annual awards 
ceremony in Washington. 

Mr. Shore, who as regional director super- 
vises NLRB operations in western Pennsyl- 
vania and much of West Virginia, is a native 
of Bellevue, Pa. He gained his law degree at 
University of 
law in Pittsburgh until he joined the NLRB 

8, 1937 as a fleld attorney. He 
was promoted to Regional Attorney in 1941 
and Regional Director in 1947. His full 
century service with the Board has 
been in Pittsburgh. Mr. Sherman, who re- 
ceived his LL.B. from Georgetown University 
Law School, began his NLRB career October 
13, 1937, He worked as a member of the legai 
staff in Los Angeles and Atlanta Regional 
Offites before being promoted to his present 
position as chief attorney in the Pittsburgh 
Office. 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz was 
principal speaker and NLRB Chairman Frank 
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W. McCulloch presided at the ceremony 
which also honored three men who rose 

Government career ranks to top po- 
sitions with the Board through appoint- 
ments by the President. Twenty-year Fed- 
eral service pins were presented to Board 
Member John H. Fanning of Rhode Island, 
to Board Member Gerald A, Brown of Cali- 
fornia, and to General Counsel Arnold Ord- 
man of Maryland. A 10-year service pin was 
given Board Member Boyd Leedom of South 
Dakota. 

In 1937, when the 43 joined the 3-year old 
Board, they formed almost 15 percent of its 
total personnel. Few if any Federal agencies 
or departments have such a sizable percent- 
age contingent of its early staff in such ex- 
tended continuous service. Today, with 
more than 2,000 employees, the NLRB has 
2% percent of its personnel with more than 
a quarter century of labor relations experi- 
ence. 


We are also proud to have in the Pitts- 
burgh NLRB office, the recognition of 
good and faithful service for 3 additional 
people at the fourth annual awards cere- 
mony. 

In Pittsburgh, three members of the 
NLRB regional office staff were awarded 
Federal Government service pins: Alys 
E. Gazal, 20 years; Emilie B. Alexander, 
10 years, and Rosemarie Hermesky, 10 
years. 

In his address, at the fourth annual 
NLRB awards ceremony in Washington, 
D.C., Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz paid tribute to the NLRB and its 
corps of quarter-century employees, who 
“built a law of job rights paralleling what 
it took the common law 3 or 4 centuries 
to do as far as property rights are con- 
cerned.” 

He said: 

I think of the- National Labor Relations 
Board as having established a foundation of 
private freedom, private democracy in this 
country. 


Secretary Wirtz’ remarks: 
EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR 
W. WILLARD WIRTZ 


I wish I could boast of 25 years with the 
National Labor Relations Board, to having as 
a matter of remembered experience of my 
own what you people did and went through 
and started, not as a matter of public boast, 
but as a matter of inner pride and satisfac- 
tion which it must give you. I know it 
hasn't been a matter of glamor and glory 
and that kind of thing. There’s been a lot 
of drudgery involved in it. I don't know 
what your attitude is about things; it all 
depends on that. 

I think again of the three stone masons of 
Chartres. We all know it, but it’s a story 
we repeat, as we repeat the Lord's Prayer or 
sing the Star-Spangled Banner, because it's 
so close to what is centrally important. A 
man approached three stone masons work- 
ing at Chartres and asked them what they. 
are doing and the answer of one, “I am cut- 
ting stones,” and the answer of the next, 
“I'm making a living,” but the answer of the 
third, “I'm building a cathedral.” 

I think that the National Labor Relations 
Board is made up of people who have thought 
from the beginning not that they are buck- 
ing for a GS-12 or that they are writing 
briefs or that they are pounding typewriters, 
but that they are building and preserving a 
free society. That is why there are so many 
of you here today; that is why although in 
all your lives a good many of you have never 
seen your names in the newspapers and you 
have read a thousand editorials critical of 
the National Labor Relations Board for every 
one that contained a single word of approba- 
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tion; that is why it all seems so completely 
worthwhile. 

I wish I had an experience which goes 
back 25 years in this field so that it would 
leaven all of the vicissitudes of today. What 
can seem very serious today to people who 
think back to labor relations and the basis 
on which you found them, which meant 
sweatshops and company unions and yel- 
low dog contracts and sitdown strikes and 
all that kind of thing. Think of how far 
things have come since that time. Think 
back that you built a law of job rights, paral- 
leling what it took the common law three 
or four centuries to do as far as property 
rights are concerned. You have built a ju- 
risprudence in the plants of the country, take 
the.form of the grievance machinery, and so 
on and so forth. You think back to a time 
when there were 12 million unemployed 
people in this country with a work force 
only a little more than half of what it is 
today. What can seem too difficult today 
as you look back over a period during which 
you built with your hands, with your heads, 
and your hearts; when you built the integ- 
rity of millions of individuals to which 
Judge Charles Fahy has already referred? 

I wish I were sitting where you are. I 
wish I could claim that kind of accomplish- 
ment. The thanks you get are mostly un- 
spoken. That is because your job has been 
for 25 years to buck the status quo, to change 
the status quo, and you don't get public 
plaudits for changing things. The criti- 
cism is almost always the other way. You 
have been stewards of a principle and few of 
us can boast of that. If the jobs from time 
to time have been the humdrum jobs, they 
have nevertheless added up to the accomp- 
lishment of a change which, so far as I know, 
is unparalleled in the jurisprudence or in the 
human relations, or in the economic rela- 
tions of the democratic society and I say 
that without qualification and on a con- 
sidered basis. 

I know no other field in which, suddenly, 
the society, acting from desperation, because 
the circumstances of those times forced it to 
its senses, did what needed so much to be 
done, which probably wouldn't have been 
done if things hadn’t been so bad. 

I know of no other situation in which a 
whole new principle, a whole new concept, 
a whole new ideal, idea and ideal of the 
integrity of the individual were accomplished 
by statute. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes said once that “So 
long as conflicting notions hold the battle- 
fronts against each other and the idea des- 
tined to prevail has not been established, the 
time for law has not yet come.” ‘Your act 
was passed when the conflicting notions still 
kept the battlefronts against each other and 
you have had to fight the problem of mak- 
ing law work under those circumstances, 

I say only to you that with whatever ad- 
vantage comes from being not a part of the 
National Labor Relations Board, but having 
watched it as a teacher and Government ad- 
ministrator over the period of years, I say I 
know no other record which parallels yours 
when it comes to the changing of what 
would otherwise have been the situation 
through the work of an institution. I sup- 
pose most institutions simply ride along with 
what would have happened anyway. Not the 
National Labor Relations Board. The coun- 
try is so different today from what it would 
have been if there had not been an NLRB, 
and I suppose that is probably the largest 
accomplishment in the history of the United 
States by a small group of people. I suppose 
that this whole revolution, for that's what 
it's been, has been brought about by a com- 
paratively small number of people and they 
aren't just the labor leaders, they aren't the 
industrial labor relations managers; to a con- 
siderable extent they are those of you who 
have participated in the bringing of Govern- 
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ment service to the aid of individual inde- 
pendence, of private freedom. 

I think of the National Labor Relations 
Board as having established a foundation of 
private freedom, private democracy in this 
country. 

I can only say to you my most sincere com- 
pliments I hope that for all of you, both 
those who are being honored here today as 
well as for others, this work means, as I say. 
not the pounding of a typewriter, not the 
writing of a brief, but of building and main- 
taining of a free society, which is the one 
thing which is most important to all of us. 


Foreign Language, Union Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 1961 session of the California Legis- 
lature, legislation was passed requiring 
that foreign languages be included in all 
California public schools for grades 6, 7, 
and 8. 

This presented a challenge which was 
immediately accepted by the progressive 
leaders of the Union School District in 
San Jose, Calif. 

It is my pleasure to know the assistant 
superintendent, Mr. S. Robert Infelise, 
who with the district superintendent, Mr. 
Berkeley Mathews, can be credited with 
initiating a most imaginative and exten- 
sive foreign language program in the 
Union School District, Mr. Infelise has 
furnished me with an article entitled 
“Foreign Language, Union Style” which 
is so interesting that I would like to share 
it with Members of the House and 
Senate. 

The article follows: 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE, UNION STYLE 
(By S. Robert Infelise, assistant superintend- 
ent, Union School District, San Jose, Calif.) 

Assembly bill 2564, passed in the 1961 ses- 
sion of the California State Legislature, 
amended Education Code No. 7604. It re- 
quired the inclusion of foreign language in 
the elementary course of study for grades 6, 
7, and 8 beginning not later than the fall 
of 1965. This legislation has produced an 
interesting reaction throughout the State. 
The responses ranged from enthusiastic en- 
dorsement to outraged indignation. The 
enthusiastic endorsers usually numbered 
those districte who had already begun a 
foreign language program of sorts and were 
happy to see that enlightenment had finally 
reached Sacramento, 

The “view with alarmers” had a much more 
complex membership. Some were worried 
about how they were going to include an- 
other subject into an already crowded cur- 
riculum. Others were concerned about 
financing the program. Still others were 
moved to invective against “another case of 
big government taking away the rights of the 
individual.” And so on. 

The Union Elementary School District of 
Santa Clara County enlisted in the latter 
group when first it realized the effects of the 
legislation. However, this position presented 
one significant problem. It offered no solu- 
tions to the inevitable. Slowly, the realiza- 
tion came that those who help themselves 
were going to be ready for 1965. A more 
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realistic appraisal of our situation found the 
following facts: 

1, The Union School District has no foreign 
language program. 

2. The Union School District was not pre- 
pared to offer a foreign language program. 

3. The Union School District personnel 
generally were not enthusiastic about the 
foreign language program if they would have 
to provide it in our existing curricular 
organizational pattern. 

4, The “power structure” of the Union 
School District, ie. key teachers, citizens, 
and administrators generally favored a pro- 
gram of foreign language, providing a re- 
organization for instruction could be effect- 
ed to include foreign language. 

5. None of the “power structure” knew 
what constituted an effective foreign lan- 
guage program—except the superintendent, 
of course. 

This last statement presented the first 
task to be accomplished—determine what 
was a good foreign language program. What 
content? What grade levels? What lan- 
guage or languages? What personnel? What 
changes in organization for instruction? All 
these and other questions were investigated 
as thoroughly as was convenient for a staff 
that still had to run an educational pro- 
gram for 6,000 elementary pupils. 

This phase of our project was an interest- 
ing exercise in “whose bandwagon shall we 
jump on”? The television people offered a 
complete solution in an electronic tube— 
just turn it on and off two or three times 
a week. The foreign language experts offered 
the “new approach” oral-aural (or is it audio- 
lingual?). This also included a diet of 
alphabet soup like FLES, FLASC, etc. There 
were still some traditionalists who insisted 
on declensions (conjugations?) and a few 
tenses scattered here and there. 

One significant fact seemed to manifest 
itself in all the inquiries. The amount of 
exposure to the language was considered of 
paramount importance. Paradoxically, few 
programs in existence seem to provide an ef- 
fective amount of daily time for the student 
to work with the language. 

Additionally, there was a great range of 
grade levels in which foreign language was 
taught. Some districts offered it in all 
grades beginning in the kindergarten, Others 
offered it only in grades 7 and 8, 

A greater range of differences existed In 
the personnel who taught the 
Some teachers were teaching (either by dip- 
lomatic coercion or administrative mandate) 
without any prior knowledge of the lan- 


guage. There were a scattered number of, 


native speakers found in the study as well 
as a few “gringos” who had acquired a de- 
gree of expertise in the target language. 

As a result of the investigations, we were 
able to establish a framework for our foreign 
language program: 

1. Foreign language will be offered in 
grades 4 through 8 beginning the fall of 1965. 

2. Foreign language will be offered to all 
students daily ranging from 20 minutes in 
the fourth grade to 45 minutes in seventh 
and elghth. 

3. Initially, one language will be offered 
Spanish. 

Two major problems confront us, How do 
you offer language daily without spending a 
fortune in salaries for specialists? Where 
are you going to find the personne! to imple- 
ment the program? 

Problem one is being approached from the 
standpoint of reorganizing the class day into 
a semi-departmentalized or core program for 
grades 4, 5, and 6.. Grades 7 and 8 are al- 
ready completely departmentalized. By 
achieving the rotation of teachers provided 
by this structure, we can use specially 
trained personnel (if we had them) as home- 
room teachers, l.e., they carry a full ADA 
load while teaching in their specialty. An 
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apology is offered for this too brief explan- 
ation of the organization but the main point 
is that we can do this without adding the 
salary of specialists. 

Problem two was the most challenging. 
Expert observers predicted that there would 
be a dearth of foreign language specialists 
in 1965. In light of this we decided to select 
teachers from our existing staff who would 
be willing to participate in a 2 year in-service 
program at district expense. Ability in a 
foreign language was desirable but not nec- 
essary, 

The State 88 of education, 
through Everett O'Rourke's office, assigned 
Tom Doran, consultant in foreign lan- 
guage, to assist us in developing the format 
for our experiment. The in-service program 
was designed as follows: 

Phase 1, (completed) June 1 to August 3, 
1963: 

(a) Select consultants to work with 
teachers. 

(b) Select locale for initial training period 
(University of Santa Clara). 

(c) Select materials to be used for project. 

(d) Teachers begin training daily at the 
University of Santa Clara—June 24 to Au- 
gust 3, 1963. 

Phase 2, September through June 1963- 
64: 

(a) Teachers continue training on a 
weekly basis with consultants. 

Phase 3, June 15 to August 1, 1964: 

(a) Teachers go to selected locale in Mex- 
ico for further study with consultants. 

Phase 4, September through June 1964- 
65: 

(a) Teachers continue training and assist 
in the writing of curriculum and developing 
materials with consultants, 

Phase 5, June 15 to August 1, 1965: 

(a) Teachers conclude training. 

The training program is designed to pre- 
pare the teachers both in the language and 
in techniques. The group of teachers who 
participated in phase 1 generally lacked any 
background in the target language. How- 
ever, the consultants, using the same ap- 
proach as is intended for their use, were 
quite successful in achieving initial control 
of pronunciation, Of course, the 6 weeks in 
Mexico is the key phase of their training in 
the language. (If progress continues at the 
same pace, there is sufficient reason to believe 
that they will achieve a high degree of suc- 
cess.) 

Before we conclude, a word about financ- 
ing the project should prove interesting to 
those who might be wondering how this 
could be accomplished in an “impoverished” 
district, 

The voters of our district approved a tax 
override in the spring of 1963. The cam- 
paign for the increase included a stipulation 
that $35,000 would be used for training our 
personnel In foreign language. The actual 
cost of preparing sufficient teachers to pro- 
vide two per K-6 school will be less than 
that, These people will not be assigned as 
specialists as indicated above. The only con- 
tinuing cost will be materials and training 
new people to take care of growth and nor- 
mal attrition of the existing foreign lan- 
guage people, 

The greatest advantage to the district is 
not monetary. With this number of trained 
teachers we will be able to provide our 
youngsters with two or three times the ex- 
posure they would receive if the program 
were handled by specialists. We estimate 
that each student will get dally instruction 
as opposed to the twice weekly average visi- 
tations by the traveling specialist in the dis- 
tricts studied. 

The initial reactions by the 16 teachers 
who have participated in phase 1 of the 
project have been very positive. We ex- 
pected this, however. It would be ridiculous 
of us to say “we were pleasantly surprised” 
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after all the efforts of people like Tom Doran, 
Marie deCarli, and Carlos Lopez (the latter 
two were consultants and instructors for the 
initial phase). We achieved what we set out 
to do, Our next goal is the one that set the 
wheels in motion, that is, by 1965 we expect 
to be in a position to offer a foreign language 
program that has been carefully and thor- 
oughly developed, one which is philo- 
sophically and practically sound, and which 
we believe will provide the finest program 
possible to the children attending the 
schools of the district. 


Amendments to the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, the two 
Pittsburgh newspapers, during this week, 
had articles pertaining to dropouts and 
to the increase in steel production, ship- 
ping and profits but the continuing 
decrease in employment. 

On November 17, the Pittsburgh Press 
discusses at considerable length the 
record of steel for the first three-quarters 
of 1963. Peter Bradley, the author of 
this article, has an excellent reputation 
for objective reporting and I ask the 
Members of Congress to read his report 
with full confidence that it is not slanted 
in any way. 

Mr. Bradley states the industry worked 
longer hours, increased the payroll ex- 
penditures, yet had 8,000 less employees 
than last year. It also had an increase 
of over 11 percent in production and over 
7 percent in shipments. 

It is very interesting to note that over 
one half of the eliminated employees 
came from the white collar group point- 
ing to the gradual growth of automation 
and technological developments in that 
area as well as in the production area. 

On November 18, the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette carried a lead editorial entitled 
“Dropouts Revisited” and found that 
many who had been approached and 
returned to school for the fall semester 
have again dropped out. It estimated 
that by January, 90 percent of those who 
returned will no longer be in school 
again. 

It points out the need for special train- 
ing for these young people if we hope to 
make them employable in the years 
ahead. Just returning them to classes, 
to the same courses and conflicts, is not 
the answer. 

Mr. Speaker, these two reports stress 
the necessity of the urgency of the pro- 
gram conducted through the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 
and the speedy enactment of the amend- 
ments to that act which my subcommit- 
tee and the full Committee on Education 
and Labor reported out. 

With the industrial segment of the 
Nation granted a $2 billion depreciation 
tax writeoff by the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue and with the promise 
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of another $2 billion tax reduction as an 
incentive to modernize its facilities and 
equipment in the new tax proposal, it is 
necessary that Congress act to assist 
those workers who will feel the effects 
of this modernization—both through job 
elimination and attrition. 

The following are the articles: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, Nov. 17, 1963] 
STEEL HAVING BANNER YEAR, PAYROLLS HIGH— 
Bur Joss Down 
(By Peter Bradley) 

The record of the American steel industry 
for three-fourths of 1963, as unfolded by 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, is a 
gratifying one—except for one factor. 

It is a record of accomplishments in sales, 
profits, production, and shipments, 

It shows that more money was delivered 
to employees than in the same period last 

ear. 

Yet one disturbing flaw remains. 

Employment is down. 

This trend is not new, of course, but it is 
one which bears repetition, for it mirrors 
the basic economic problem of this decade. 


PAYROLL HIGHER 


Here is the basic industry of the United 
States, showing an 11,6 percent increase in 
production over last year, a 7.4 percent gain 
in shipments, generally improved profits. 

Many agencies, public and private, are 
grappling with this problem in many fields. 

But the steel record tends to bear out 
the observation of one respected student of 
the industry that the most important de- 
velopment in the industry in the last 10 
years was “not the basic oxygen process, but 
the Human Relations Committee.” 

It also shows a total payroll for the 9 
months of #3,036,136,577, an increase of nearly 
$49 million over the same period last year, 
and total hours worked of 776,109,395, an in- 
crease of nearly 3,500,000 hours over the same 
period in the previous year. 

Yet the average number of employees— 
§24,542—is down by 8,000. 

WHITH COLLAR LOSSES 


The job losses include, for the first time 
in significant numbers, salaried workers as 
well as hourly paid production workers. 

The number of white collar workers 
dropped by 4,200 to 114,648 over the 8-month 
period, and the number of production work- 
ers fell by 3,900 to 409,894 during the same 
period. 

The average workweek for production work- 
ers rose by an hour a week to 37.6, indicat- 
ing increased overtime was one of the de- 
vices which helped spur production without 
the use of additional manpower. 

In short, the record shows a continuing 
trend of more and more pay for fewer and 
fewer workers. 

[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Nov. 18, 1963] 


DROPOUTS REVISITED 


The latest issue of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation's journal, School Life, reprints an ex- 
change of letters in which President Ken- 
nedy and Commissioner of Education Fran- 
cis Keppel patted each other on the back for 
the success of their $250,000 campaign against 
dropouts. The magazine was barely off the 
press before reports began to emanate from 
other sources that the drive was a national 
flop. 
While this coincidence tends to make the 
Messrs. Kennedy and Keppel look rather 
silly, at least part of the blame can be laid 
to a misfortune in timing. Although their 
letters were not published until late Octo- 
ber, they had been written early in Sep- 
tember—only a month or so after the drop- 
out campaign was launched August 1. 

At the time the letters were penned, the 
effort to focus special attention on the need 
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to keep young people working for their di- 
Plomas did, indeed, have all the earmarks of 
success, 

The trouble is that the Kennedy-Keppel 
plaudits were premature. What is now 
apparent—and this is the basis of the 
charges of failure—is that the recaptured 
dropouts are dropping out again. One ex- 
pert predicts that by January 90 percent of 
those who were persuaded to make another 
stab at study will have given up again—and 
probably for good this time. 

The factors which push young people 
out of school before their time lie beyond 
the reach of an oversimplified appeal based 
on mere publicity. Slogans do not improve 
anybody’s capacity to learn, or cure emo- 
tional disturbances, or relieve the hardships 
of poverty and discrimination, or create new 
curriculums that cater to special needs, or 
stem the tide of economic revolution. 

Unless ways are found to deal with these 
fundamental and extremely difficult prob- 
lems, potential dropouts are going to remain 
potential dropouts—until, in all likelihood, 
they become actual dropouts. And the first 
step toward meeting the challenge is to 
recognize that it ls not one big problem, 
susceptible to a mass attack of ‘publicity, 
but thousands of individual problems. 

One of the best answers to the problem 
of dropouts is the provision of high schools 
so comprehensive in their course offering 
as to meet the needs of all the students, in- 
cluding those most likely to drop out, There 
is no point in enticing the dropouts back to 
school unless the school has courses tailored 
to their needs. Strengthening of technical 
and vocational courses would, we believe, 
better meet the needs of many youths who 
drop out of high schools where the empha- 
sis is almost wholly upon academic sub- 
jects. We should provide more young people 
with the manual skills required by the new 
technology. 


Address by Dr. Francisco Gonzalez de la 
Vega Before 33d Convention of Ameri- 
can Society of Travel Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress by Dr. Francisco Gonzalez de la 
Vega, head of the Mexican Government 
Tourism Department. The address was 
delivered at the inaugural session of the 
33d Convention of the American Society 
of Travel Agents, in Mexico City. The 
Senator from Washington also had the 
privilege, along with the President of 
Mexico, of addressing the convention. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Dr. FRANCISCO GONZALEZ DE LA 
VEGA, Heap OF THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 
TouRtsM DEPARTMENT, AT THE INAUGURAL 
SESSION OF THE 33D CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAVEL AGENTS 
We are gathered today to inaugurate one 

of the events that will have the highest sig- 

nificance for our country’s tourism—which, 
as is well known, has come to be one of the 
most important and outstanding factors in 
our international halance of payments. But 
beyond its economic importance—and re- 
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fiecting the stated view of our illustrious 
President Adolfo Lopez Mateos, who is hon- 
oring us with his presence here Mexico sees 
in tourism a fountain generating cordial 
contacts with other peoples of the earth 
and most specially those who, due to geo- 
graphical proximity, maintain closer rela- 
tions with us. 

It is for this reason that the 33d Annual 
Convention of the American Society of 
Travel Agents has been hailed with the 
greatest praise by public opinion here from 
the moment it became known that it was to 
be held in this city. 

To the delegates who are now our guests, 
we extend a most cordial welcome on behalf 
of the Government of Mexico.. We see in 
them not only friends, who deserve every 
hospitable attention, but at the same time 
we recognize the technical capacity and ex- 
Perience which qualify them to appreciate 
the tourist potential of any country. 

We have already said on another occasion 
that the travel agent has become in our time 
a modern creator of dreams, of attractive 
and brillant distances—a powerful person 
who relieves tedium in humanity, the inertia 
of man. Consequently, he freshens man's 
imagination and is thus a professional who 
can do much to elevate mankind. Further- 
more, we find among our guests people whose 
rélated activities make possible the full 
realization of a trip. 

We shall not insist on speaking of what 
the American Society of Travel Agents is, be- 
cause the press and other organs of informa- 
tion have already made known its importance 
as an organization grouping almost 7,000 ex- 
perts on different aspects of tourism and op- 
erating in more than 80 countries. 

Rather, what we now desire is to transmit 
our sentiments as we receive the members of 
this conference and our hope that they will 
become familiar with our country—most par- 
ticularly in those aspects which are of great- 
est concern to their important activities. 

Our desire that your stay in Mexico be 
agreeable and profitable would be a mere 
diplomatic formality if the nation did not 
today add to the gracious hospitality of its 
People an atmosphere of creative peace, of 
political continuity, of ceaseless work, and 
of surprising material transformation. 

Based on a tradition of many centuries, 
We Mexicans are striving to build a modern 
nation, alert to the problems of a world 
Which can find the key to its future welfare 
Only in peaceful coexistence; a nation in 
Which the glory of history or the spontaneity 
1 custom do not interrupt the rhythm of 

ving fe 

The travel agents who visited us in 1949, 
When Mexico was the scene of an ASTA Con- 
gress, can become convinced that Mexico has 
Succeeded since then, and at an accelerated 
Pace, in constructing luxurious hotels, super- 
highways, airports, roads and, in one word, 
has united all the elements that make the 
Stay of a visitor pleasant in a country. And 
those who have come to our land for the 
first time can also prove that this aspiration 
toward modern comfort heightens rather 
than destroys a tradition which is a blend 
of many cultures. 

Mexico is a country that today is in the 
mind of travelers for more than one reason. 
Peace and the social activity of a people 
Where the State is at the service of man, 
and not man a cog of a machine at the serv- 
ice of the State; a renewed continuity in 
the tasks that our fellow citizens have set 
for themselves since 1910 when the revolu- 
tion began; the efforts of our successive ad- 
Ministrations to carry on gigantic programs 
Of public works; the efforts to raise Mexicans 
to the level of individual dignity which peo- 
Ple more favored by nature enjoy. We un- 
derstand this new Mexican not only as an 
individual abandoned to a policy of “laissez 
faire, laissez passer,” but as a member of & 
Class, of a social sector, whose handicaps 
Within the social conglomerate should be 
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corrected and compensated by public effort. 
The persistence of ideals of social justice 
which appear repeatedly in the conscience 
of Mexico at different stages in its history 
all make it possible for the traveler to visit 
& Mexico more healthful and with better 
communication, where the ferment of hu- 
manistic ideas rises alongside our social and 
economic progress, 

Mexicans are no longer, as has been said, 
& marginal people. The will to participate 
in the life of the world, and to fight together 
with other countries for the peace of the 
world, which led our President to visit. North 
and South America, Asia, and Europe, is a 
clear indication that we do not accept na- 
tional isolation and that we aspire, with the 
weapon of our ideas, to fight indefatigably 
to erase or to conquer all that now darkens 
the horizons of the human race. 

We love liberty; but liberty to create and 
to contribute to concord among human be- 
ings and to a more equitable distribution of 
goods. Ultimately, we seek new rules of 
life for mankind. 

Within a framework of universal coexist- 
ence, we wish our collective existence to 
crystalize genuinely democratic ideals; but 
never forgetting that peace can only flourish 
in an atmosphere of justice and that justice 
cannot be understood except among equals. 

Our national problems include economic, 
social, and cultural differences among our 
compatriots which the efforts of our revolu- 
tion are trying to solve. In this great effort, 
Mexico is reaching a new culmination due 
to the work of our President, who, being al- 
most of the same age as our revolution Itself, 
owes the structure of his mind and the tem- 
per of his spirit to this great historical proc- 
ess, being its perfect representative, its 
persistent champion and its genuine stand- 
ard bearer. 

The accelerated rhythm of our progress 
takes on its full significance for the future 
because Mexico has, as the man most respon- 
sible for its public activities, an heir of the 
country's purest spiritual essence. His ef- 
forts to give meaning to each one of his 
works, from the vastest to the most humble, 
could not disregard an item as important as 
tourism. Our President know that peace is 
only possible where human sympathy is cre- 
ated, that this is bred from direct contact, 
and he knows that peoples, when their per- 
sonalities, their traditions and their cultures 
are deeprooted, lose nothing from foreign 
influences, but rather become stronger 
through contacts that come from outside. 

In referring to tourism, it is useful to note 
that we Mexicans do not understand it mere- 
ly as travel for pleasure, as the word is de- 
fined in dictionaries, but as a drive to know 
other scenes and other men so as to widen 
our capacity for coexistence. 

In our century, much has been sald about 
“homo economicus"—the economic man— 
but Mexico aspires to the ideal of universal 
man, who is made richer when his blood or 
his ideas have something pertaining to all 
the races that populate the earth. 

A world shrunk by better communications 
does not necessarily enrich the spirit of man. 
The advanced techniques that now link us 
would be wasted if through them we were 
only to export aggressive regionalism. 

Tourism, through today’s techniques, must 
contribute to the ideal of a human race firm- 
ly united. 

Delegates to the 33d Convention of the 
American Society of Travel Agents: 

Welcome to our country. We offer it to 
your expert vision during one of the most 
propitious moments for world tourist promo- 
tion. We have become the seat of the Olym- 
pic games for 1968, a fact that makes mani- 
fest the unrivaled conditions which our 
country enjoys for the celebration of events 
of the utmost importance. Due to this and 
due to your presence, gentlemen, this is in- 
deed a gala occasion. 
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The Polish University Club of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
University Club of New Jersey, one of 
the most active and constructive organi- 
zations of its kind, celebrated its 35th an- 
niversary last month with a most im- 
pressive and enjoyable banquet and ball 
at the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark. 

In connection with this event, the club 
published a very informative and attrac- 
tive program which contains a great deal 
of important information about the club 
and its activities. 


Founded in 1928, the Polish Univer- 
sity Club’s purposes have been admira- 
bly summarized by Dr. Charles Allan 
Baretski, its historian: 


An outpouring of love for America and re- 
spect for its Government and institutions 
and gratitude for sacrifices made in their be- 
half by their parents and families and a de- 
termination to foster an appreciation of their 
Polish heritage bespoke a readiness on the 
part of the club's founders to charter an 
organization for Polish-American men whose 
only standard would be one of excellence. 
Thus, ab initio, the Polish University Club 
of New Jersey was something more than a 
fraternal group, much more than an ethnic 
or “nationality” society, singing its own 
praises. ideally and actually, it was and is 
meant to be a service group, and it does 


serve. It illuminates the ideals of American 


citizenship, holds high the torch of learning 
and scholarship, and disseminates the fruit 
of Polish culture. 


Among the group’s most important 
contributions has been its sponsorship, 
beginning in 1953, of the Institute of Po- 
lish Culture at Seton Hall University in 
South Orange, N.J. Now known as the 
Polish Cultural Society at Seton Hall 
University, this institution has regularly 
implemented the club’s ideals by bring- 
ing to the public, under university aus- 
pices, outstanding programs featuring 
Polish scholars, music, poetry, and his- 
tory. 

The club’s scholarship program is 
another of its activities in which mem- 
bers take special pride. Over the years, 
a long list of deserving young men and 
women have been aided in pursuing col. 
lege careers at various institutions in- 
side and out of New Jersey, thereby 
extending the beneficial influence of the 
the club far into the future. 

In addition to a very active women’s 
auxiliary, the club has also engaged 
in numerous social affairs, awarded 
medals for academic excellence, aided 
numerous good causes, and has exer- 
cised a constructive impact on our State 
far out of proportion to its numbers. 

The president of the Polish Univer- 
sity Club of New Jersey for the current 
year is a distinguished citizen of my own 
congressional district, Mr. Jan Zaprawa- 


Zapra’ 
Polish underground in World War IL 
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and was captured, tortured, and impris- 
oned by the Nazis. 

Other officers this year include: James 
R. Barwick, first vice president; Casimir 
J. Drygas, second vice president; Stanley 
Wyglendowski, corresponding secretary; 
Walter J. Pietrucha, recording secretary; 
Wallace Nowel, treasurer; Dr. Charles A. 
Baretski, historian; and Raymond Woz- 
niak, sergeant at arms. 

Chairmen of the club's committees 
for 1963-64 are Walter Brytczuk, budget; 
Peter Pietrucha, good and welfare; Casi- 
mir J. Drygas, dinner-dance; John A. 
Wroblesky, bulletin; Stanley Strand, 
publicity; J. Thaddeus Rospond, scholar- 
ship; Edmund Wiss, life membership; 
Edward Mizerski, ways and means; John 
Lacz, academic award of elementary 
schools; Leonard V. Gorson, outstanding 
citizen award; Charles Pierce, Seton Hall 
Institute; Edward Mizerski, legislative 
and constitution revision; Dr. Edward 
Wolski, membership; Chester Stanowski, 
dinner meeting; Frank Gubernat, thea- 
ter party; Eugene Bogatko, liaison; Jan 
Zaprawa-Ostromecki, 35th anniversary; 
Dr. Charles A. Baretski, Poland’s millen- 
nium; Joseph Zaorski, promoting courses 
in Polish language and literature; Dr. 
Eugene Nargiello, 600th anniversary of 
Cracow University. 

As evidence of the high regard in 
which the Polish University Club is held 
by the people of New Jersey, the club’s 
honorary committee for the 35th anni- 
versary includes the entire New Jersey 
delegation to the House and Senate, as 
well as the following: Most Rey. John 
Dougherty, auxiliary bishop of Newark 
and president of Seton Hall University; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis P. Kowalczyk, 
P.A.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Bronislaw Socha; 
Very Rev. Msgr. Michael Fronczak: Gov. 
Richard J. Hughes; Mayor Hugh J. Ad- 
donizio; and Dr. Juliusz Szygowski, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the Polish gov- 
ernment-in-exile. 

I was very privileged, Mr. Speaker, to 
be one of the speakers at the 35th anni- 
versary celebration of the Polish Univer- 
sity Club of New Jersey and under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the text of my speech on that 
occasion: 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, and friends, 
it is a special pleasure for me to be here with 
you tonight and to be asked to speak on this 
notable anniversary celebration—not only 
because I feel so much at home with so 
many friends but also because I find the 
goals and ideals of the Polish University 
Club so similar to my own. 

Your emphasis on and practical contribu- 
tion toward excellence in education recog- 
nizes the growing importance of equipping 
our people with the skills, the training, and 
the understanding which are needed to deal 
with this modern world in all its pat 
Both the opportunities and the hazards of 
our age are fairly obvious, but it is even more 
apparent that, in order to benefit from the 
opportunities and avoid the hazards, we must 
improve the quality of education and broad- 
en the availability of education to all our 
people. I am happy to see that you are doing 
your part. 

You are also dedicated to freedom—both 
personal freedom and national independ- 
ence—at a time when neither can be taken 
for granted anywhere in the world. And the 
two together, as you so well understand. 
It is not enough that a nation be independ- 
ent—whether that nation be the United 
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States, Poland, Cuba, or the Soviet Union. 
If its people are not free to govern them- 
selves, if they are forced under the heel of 
an oppressive government—whether that 
government is homegrown or imported— 
then we cannot be content or consider that 
our ideals have been achieved. National in- 
dependence without personal freedom may 
represent progress of a limited kind, but it 
is not by any stretch of the imagination the 
end of the struggle. Independence is empty 
unless it is filled with the hopes and dreams 
of people whose basic human rights are re- 
spected and protected. 

I emphasize this distinction between na- 
tional independence and personal freedom 
because it applies directly to the present sit- 
uation in Poland and in other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, and because I believe it is a 
keystone to the understanding of what is 
happening to the cold war in that crucial 
part of the world. 

The time has come, I believe, to make a 
major reassessment of our foreign policy 
with respect to Soviet Russia and to other 
Communist governments, especially in East- 
ern Europe. We need a new national debate 
on the course our country should follow. 
We should have a clearer understanding of 
how our Government views the great issues 
involved here and what it proposes to do 
about them. The events of recent weeks 
which have alarmed some and encouraged 
others—and I refer to the nuclear test ban 
treaty, the sale of wheat to Russia, the pro- 
posed joint American-Soviet expedition to 
the moon—has also served to confuse even 
more of us about the policy our Government 
is now pursuing. 

Whatever that policy may be, it should, I 
believe, carefully avoid two unworkable, un- 
realistic extremes. I cannot agree, for in- 
stance, with those who deny that times can 
change and that we must be ready to take 
advantage of the new opportunities these 
changes bring. I cannot agree with those 
who would deny us any contact, any rela- 
tions, with the countries of Eastern Europe 
because their governments are Communist- 
controlled. I cannot agree with those who 
still maintain, in this age of the superbomb 
that the only course we can follow is the 
forcible and violent overthrow of these gov- 
ernments. 

That is one extreme. At the other ex- 
treme, I would also condemn those who 
naively expect too much from too little evi- 
dence—who are too ready to believe the best 
of Communist words at the expense of the 
worst of Communist actions—those who 
place too much emphasis on the loosening 
of direct Soviet contro! over countries like 
Poland, Hungary and Yugoslavia, but who 
overlook the tyranny of teh so-called inde- 
pendent Communist regimes there—and I 
condemn the optimism of those who are too 
willing to forget the fundamental evil of 
communism, 

Somewhere between these two extremes, 
there is a practical course and a realistic 
policy for our country to follow. In seeking 
that course, I would remind us all that 
international communism remains a power- 
ful opponent. As an idea, it has a deceptive 
appeal which has infected individuals 
throughout the world. As an organized sys- 
tem of force, it has mobilized hundreds of 
millions of people, overthrown legitimate 
governments, terrorized innocent victims, 
and sought to intimidate the rest of the 
world by displaying its military might. 

This is not ancient history. The means 
and objectives of communism have remained 
fundamentally the same. Today, as in the 
beginning, world domination is its goal, and 
its means include anything that will work 
to its own advantage. 

Free people, therefore, must oppose com- 
munism—both as an idea and as a system of 
power, both here at home and wherever it 
seeks to pull down free institutions and 
enslave freemen. This is an obligation that 
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arises from the right of self-defense and 
from the very logic of freedom. 

How, in any specific way, the free world 
should go about the work of opposing com- 
munism is a matter of governmental policy 
and, therefore, is subject to controversy and 
debate. There is no single right way, valid 
for all times and places and circumstances. 
The strategy of freedom must be flexible. 
ready to confront the changing tactics of 
communism in yarious parts of the world, 
and ready, too, to utilize every opportunity 
to strengthen freedom and present freedom's 
case forthrightly and persuasively. 

As a part of this strategy of freedom, we 
must, I believe, recognize the fact that con- 
ditions are changing within the Communist 
world, and with those changes comes the 
need to reexamine our own tactics. Since 
the death of Stalin, there has been a limited 
but unmistakable relaxation within Soviet 
Russia—a little more attention to the peo- 
ple’s needs, a little less reliance on total police 
control. Not much, but a little. The same 
kind of loosening-up process has been evl- 
dent in relations between Soviet Russia and 
the satellite countries of Eastern Europe. 
With Poland and Yugoslavia taking the lead, 
Russia has been forced to acknowledge the 
right of other Communist states to follow at 
least a partially independent national policy, 
rather than total subservience to the U.S.S.R. 
This “victory’’—limited though it is—has led 
to the most decisive split in the history of 
communism, the deep division between Soviet 
Russia and Communist China, in which 
every Eastern European government except 
Albania has taken the side of the Soviet 
Union. 

This Is a hopeful situation. Obviously, I 
do not see the end of the cold war in sight— 
far from it. But it does present the United 
States with new opportunities to lessen the 
danger of nuclear war and to encourage the 
further separation of one-time puppet gov- 
ernments from their one-time foreign boss. 
Independence isn't everything, as I have said 
before, but it is an essential first step— 
provided that we don't stop here. 

Poland is an outstanding example of the 
new situation that confronts us. The Polish 
people, supported by their church—as you 
know so well—have never surrendered to 
communism. They have never given up the 
struggle for freedom, never stopped their 
resistance to the power of the Communist 
state. Their courage has won them at least 
some independence, and we can hope for 
more. 

Now is certainly not the time to shut the 
door on Poland. To do this would be to play 
into the hands of the Communists them- 
selves. If the free world, especially the 
United States, should abandon Poland, we 
would be proving that Communist propa- 
gandists are right when they argue that 
America doesn’t care or can’t be counted on 
for help. We would be forcing the Polish 
people to turn closer to other Communist 
powers and away from freedom. 

Instead, we in the United States should 
look for every possible way of distinguishing 
between the Polish people and their Commu- 
nist government. In every way we can, we 
should help the people without strengthen- 
ing the government. We should increase 
the contacts between people of the free world 
and the people of Poland. We should re- 
inforce their hopes for the future, by con- 
vincing them that we have not forgotten 
their brave struggle against tyranny. We 
should weigh every chance to help by the 
test of whether it will increase the people's 
desire, hope, and demand for greater freedom, 

Freedom, we should know by now, is a 
dangerous thing for communism. A little 
freedom only sharpens the appetite for more. 
It creates a hunger that must be satisfied. 
This is our greatest weapon. 

If we of the Western World truly believe 
in our ideals of freedom and independence, 
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democracy and self-government, and the 
dignity and worth of each human being, then 
we have nothing to fear from communism. 
We should compete with communism wher- 
ever we find it—compete with it by demon- 
Strating the superiority of freedom, by prov- 
ing that we really care about people and 
that we are willing to help them in their 
hour of need. 

It won't be easy. There is no guarantee 
of early victory. But to those who under- 
Stand it and value it, freedom is priceless, 
and no matter how much patience, inge- 
Nuity, and determination it may require, 
freedom is worth the struggle. 
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President Kennedy in Tampa, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, November 18, 1963, President 
Kennedy visited my congressional dis- 
trict. He is the first President of the 
United States to appear in the Tampa 
Bay area of Florida while President. 

President Kennedy’s visit was enthu- 
siastically received by a very large turn- 
out, probably numbering into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

While in Tampa, the President ad- 
dressed four gatherings. One of these 
was the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce, composed of leading businessmen 
from throughout the State. During his 
appearance before the chamber of com- 
merce he delivered a speech saying that 
his administration is neither probusi- 
ness nor antibusiness, but pro-the-pub- 
lic interest. He called for the passage of 
a tax cut as has been previously passed 
by this House and discussed four ques- 
tions that he said are frequently asked 
him by the business community. At the 
conclusion of his formal address he an- 
swered questions proposed from the floor, 
touching on such questions as the civil 
Tights bill now pending in the House. 

For those who were unable to hear his 
address, I wish to insert at this point in 
the Recorp a verbatim transcript of his 
speech and of the question and answer 
period that followed his speech. 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S ADDRESS TO THE FLORIDA 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Ladies and gentlemen, I'm delighted to 
be here at this distinguished gathering. I 
came at the suggestion of the senior Sen- 
ator of Florida—Senator (GEORGE A.) SMATH- 
ERs who represents this State with distinc- 
tion and also his—of course the majority 
whip in the Senate and therefore speaks for 
the United States. 

So, I'm glad to come here as the son of two 
Citizens of Florida, my mother and father 
come here with your Governor (Farris Bry- 
ant) who has helped make the decisions 
which I think will make progress In Florida 
possible not only now but in the future. 

And I'm glad particularly to be here with 
this group who played such a leading role— 
Tom Flemming and others—in securing the 
Passage of the bonds which will make it 
Possible for Floridé to have the kind of edu- 
cational system which is necessary for lead- 
ership in this State and country. 

I sald before and in the presence once of 
the Governor that I felt that the extraor- 
dinary progress which California had made 
in many technical and engin fields 
Was due to the emphasis which that State 
had put on higher education. 

COMMENDS SCHOOL FLAN 

And I think the effort which this State is 

making to make your schools and colleges 
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and universities as as they possibly 
can be, epr ae ae rA for you to 
take care of the twice as many boys and 
giris who will be trying to get into our 
colleges in 1970 as were in 1960 because this 
group which ordinarily might not be regarded 
as free spenders supported this great State 
effort, I want to commend you. 

A little more than 1 year ago, when our 
bill to grant a tax credit for business in- 
vestment was before the Congress, Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillon was on a plane to 
this State, and he found himself 
to one of the leading Florida businessmen 
about the investment tax credit. 

He spent some time, he later told me, ex- 
plaining how the bill would help this man’s 
corporate. outlook and income, and the busi- 
nessman was most impressed. 

And, finally, as the plane landed at Miami, 
he turned to Secretary Dillon and said: 

“I'm very grateful to you for explaining 
the bill. Now, tell me just once more, why 
is it I'm against it?” 

That story is unfortunately not an ex- 
aggeration. Many businessmen who are 
prospering as never before during this ad- 
ministration are convinced, nevertheless, 
that we must be antibusiness. 

With the new figures on corporate profits 
after taxes having reached an alltime high— 
running some 43 percent higher than they 
were just 3 years ago—they still suspect us 
of being opposed to private profit. 

With the most stable price level of any 
comparable economic recovery in our history, 
they still fear that we're promoting inflation. 
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We have liberalized depreciation guidelines 
to grant more individual flexibility, reduced 
our farm surpluses, reduced transportation 
taxes, established a private corporation to 
manage our satellite communications system, 
increased the role of American business in 
the development of less developed coun- 
tries, and proposed to the Congress a sharp 
reduction in corporate, as well as personal 
income taxes, and a major deregulation of 

tion. 

And yet many businessmen are convinced 
that a Democratic administration is out to 
soak the rich, increase controls for the sake 
of controls and extend at all costs the scope 
of the Federal bureaucracy. 

The hard facts contradict these doubts. 
This administration is interested in the 
healthy expansion of our economy. We are 
interested in the steady progress of our so- 
ciety. And it is in this kind of program in 
my opinion in which American business has 
the largest stake. 

Why is it that profits are at an alltime 
high in the Nation today? It is because the 
Nation as a whole is prospering. 

It Is because our gross national product 18 
rising from $500 to 8600 billion, a rec- 
ord rise of $100 billion in 3 years—36 months. 

It is because industrial production in the 
last 3 years has increased 22 percent and per- 
sonal income by 15 percent. 

It is because, as the Wall Street Journal 
pointed out last week, the United States 
now leads most of Western Europe in the 
rate of business expansion for the first time 
in many years. In the last 18 months, our 
gross rate exceeded that of France or Ger- 
many. 

It is because, as Fortune magazine recently 
pointed out, corporate profits in America are 
now rising much faster than corporate prof- 
its overseas. 


It is because these profits have not been 
eaten up by an inflationary spiral and finally 
it is because we have reversed the dismal 
trend toward even more frequent recessions, 
which are the greatest enemy of profits, 

By next April, with the indispensable help 
of the pending tax cut bill, the United States 
will be sailing with the winds of the longest 
and strongest peacetime economic expansion 
in our Nation's entire history. 

I do not say that all this is due to the 
administration alone, but neither is it all 
accidental 

The fiscal and monetary policies which 
we have followed are the key element in 
whether the economy moves toward a path 
of expansion or restriction. In the last 3 
years American business and industry have 
directly benefited from a host of our legis- 
lative and administrative actions which in- 
creased corporate cash flow, increased mar- 
kets at home and abroad, increased con- 
sumer purchasing power and increased plant 
modernization and productivity. 

And still other steps have been taken 
to curb the wage-price spiral—the first 6 
months of 1963 there was less time lost in 
strikes than any time since the Second World 
War—to hold down the cost of credit and 
to bring more harmony into industrial 
relations. 

I do not say that these actions were 
taken for the benefit of business alone; they 
were taken to benefit the country. Some of 
them were labeled probusiness, some of them 
were labeled antibusiness, some of them were 
labeled both by opposing groups. But that 
kind of label is meaningless. This adminis- 
tration is pro-the-publie- interest. 

Nor do I say that all these policies could 
please all American businessmen all of the 
time. So long as the interests and views of 
businessmen frequently clash with each 
other, no President could possibly please 
them all. 

Most businessmen, though perhaps not 
most business spokesmen, are associated 
with small business. They ask the Govern- 
ment for assistance—to protect them 
against monopoly, to assure them of reason- 
able credit, to enable them to participate in 
defense contracts. And both large and 
small business work with the various arms 
of the administration every day on trade, 
transportation, procurement, balance of pay- 
ments, and international business affairs. 

They do not show the hostility which is 
go often described, or find that our policies 
and personnel are so incompatible with their 
own. 

Businessmen are welcome at the White 
House. And I welcome the chance to ad- 
dress business meetings such as this. Not 
because I expect that it will necesasrily affect 
the results of elections, but I do think, I do 
think it can affect what this country does 
and how it moves ahead and whether we're 
going to be able to find jobs for all the peo- 
ple that need them, and whether we're going 
to build the kind of a country in which all 
of us can take pride and credit. And that's 
the kind of cooperative effort which I invite 
from businessmen and from other interested 
citizens, 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

If we can keep open the channels of com- 
munication this country can make progress 
ahead. To further that understanding I 
would like to answer four questions that I'm 
most frequently asked by businessmen or 
written about or written to. 
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The first and most frequently asked ques- 
tion is: 

Is the Federal Government growing so large 
that our private economy is endangered? 

My answer to that is no. The Federal 
Government has been growing for 175 years. 
Our population has grown even faster. Our 
territory and economy have grown and be- 
come more closely linked. 

The size of our business, labor, farm, and 
other establishments and organizations has 
grown. Above all, our responsibilities around 
the world have grown, and our stake in the 
world peace has grown immensurably. 

Life itself is more complex. And the 
American people in the 20th century have 
come to expect more from governmental ac- 
tion. But there has been no sudden spurt 
in the growth of Government under this 
administration. 

Leaving national security outlays aside, 
Federal civilian expenditures today, when 
measured, as they should be measured in a 
growing economy, as a percentage of our na- 
tional output, are no higher than they were 
at the end of the Second World War. A 
mere 5 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct is not a threat to our economy. 

The real growth, and this will not come 
as a surprise to your Governor, the real 
growth in government has been at the State 
and local levels. Between 1948 and 1962 
while Federal civilian expenditures were ris- 
ing by 65 percent State spending, on the 
average across this country, rose by 227 per- 
cent from less than $10 billion in 1948 to 
over $30 billion in 1962. 

RISE BY STATES 


Plorida’s State expenditures in that same 
period rose by 270 percent, or more than four 
times as fast percentagewise as the Federal 
budget; Georgia by 331 percent; Ohio by 300 
percent; Kentucky by 431 percent. 

The Federal Government has no desire to 
expand the size and scope of its activities 
merely for the sake of expansion. Many 
tasks could never have been taken on by the 
Congress had they been able to have been 
fulfilled at the State and local levels. 

And this administration has made efforts 
to transfer to private ownership many of the 
financial assets held by the Government, to 
substitute private for public credit, to re- 
duce farm surpluses, to dispose of excess 
commodities and to make our transportation 
system less restrictive. This is a far cry, I 
believe, from a government too big for the 
economy. 

“NO” ON DEBT AS DISASTER 

And secondly, I am asked, are not continu- 
ing deficits and the mounting national debt 
certain to drive us into bankruptcy? And 
my answer to that is “No.” 

Once again we must look at these facts in 
perspective. From 1948 to 1962 the total 
Federal debt increased less than 20 percent. 
We had the Korean war, all our obligations 
abroad, a tremendously growing country, tre- 
mendously growing population. The Federal 
debt grew by less than 20 percent while the 
average for all the States was 500 percent. 
But taking only the 4 years from 1958 to 
1962 the Federal debt rose only 8 percent 
while State debt as a whole went up 41 per- 
cent. 

Obviously, neither the States nor the Na- 
tion are teetering on the edge of bankruptcy 
as the result of these debts. In 1945 our na- 
tional debt was 120 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. Today it’s 53 percent. Next 
year it will be 52 percent. 

At a time when our debt has gone up by 
the percentage I have described our gross 
national product is double, and therefore as 
this country moves to a trillion-dollar econ- 
omy, which we're moving toward, quite ob- 
viously as long as we maintain these propor- 
tions, the fiscal credit of the United States 
will still be secure. While the Federal net 
debt was growing less than 20 percent in 
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these years, total corporate debt, not my 
debt, your debt, was growing by nearly 200 
percent and the total indebtedness of private 
individuals rose by 300 percent. So who is 
the most cautious fiscal manager? 
You, gentlemen, or us? 
CALLS FOR TAX CUT 


It is true that the pending tax cut will add 
to this debt by temporarily reducing Federal 
revenues, but the purpose of the tax cut Is 
not to produce a deficit but to boost the 
economy. A full employment economy is 
the only way to balance the budget. A re- 
cession-ridden economy, recessions occurring 
every 24 or 30 or 32 months, on the other 
hand, are a guarantee of chronic higher de- 
ficits and continually deeper debt. 

We must remember that in 1958 President 
Eisenhower sent up a budget to the Hill 
which was balanced in surplus by a half a 
billion dollars, A a result of the deficit of 
the recession of 1958 that budget ended up 
that year unbalanced $12.5 billion. 

The greatest enemy of the balanced budget 
is a recession and it is to prevent a reces- 
sion and to provide for economic growth and 
provide for the jobs for the 10 million people 
who are coming into the labor market in the 
next 2½ years that I strongly believe in the 
tax cut very quickly, and not too far away. 

And third, I am asked why can't this ad- 
ministration cut Federal expenditures. And 
my answer is that we have cut. I recom- 
mended an additional $620 million in reduc- 
tion in this year’s budget since first submit- 
ting it last January. Domestic civilian ex- 
penditures, excluding national defense, space, 
and interest on the debt, domestic civilian 
expenditures were budgeted below the level 
of last year, a feat rarely accomplished in the 
last 15 years. 


CONTRACTS SPENDING 


Once 16 percent larger than State and 
local expenditures, our Federal civilian ex- 
penditures are now 43 percent smaller. 
What all this suggests is not that the States 
have been less prudent than we've been but 
this country is growing and the needs are 


growing. 

You here in Florida and this chamber 
know it very well, or you wouldn't have sup- 
ported a $75 million debt obligation on the 
people of Florida. You can’t tell the chil- 
dren of this State that they can't go to col- 
lege in 1970 because you didn't take the 
decisions in 1963 and what we're trying to 
do in this State is what we're trying to do 
across the country. 

What we have to do is be prudent, respon- 
sible, selective, make our judgments about 
what is really nece: and valuable and 
what can be put aside. That, it seems to me, 
is the essence of responsible management 
by the National Government, by the State 
government, by the local community, and by 
private business. 

We reduced the number of Federal em- 
ployees serving every 1,000 people in this 
country. There are no more people today 
working for the Federal Government than 
there were 10 years ago. Federal employment 
has not increased in the last 10 years. There 
are less people working today for the Federal 
Government than there were a year ago, but 
it will go up, because this country grows. 
The question is, in what proportion. But I 
can assure you that there will be less Fed- 
eral employees serving every 1,000 people next 
year than there were this year. 

PENTAGON SAVINGS 


Secretary McNamara has instituted cost 
reductions, for example, in the Pentagon 
which will save a billion dollars a year, and 
finally save $4 billion a year. We are con- 
stantly reexamining these programs to deter- 
mine what can be done. 

But many of those who call for larger ex- 
penditures are forgetting the growth of our 
population and the complexities of our prob- 
lems. And economy advocates from Florida 
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are not opposed to the cross-Florida barge 
canal, which was so strongly supported by 
your Governor and by me, or the State's effort 
at Cape Canaveral or the Tampa Air Force 
Fuel Annex. 

They talk instead about midwestern feed 
grain programs and far western reclamation 
projects. But out West the economizers talk 
about the Tampa Air Force Fuel Annex, and 
so the argument goes on across the country. 

And fourth, and finally, the question arises, 
will the fiscal policies of the Government 
lead to inflation? And my answer to that 
is no. The danger of inflation arises when 
the level of total and private demand presses 
against our productive capacity. We are far 
from that today. Total output in this coun- 
try would have to increase by $30 billion to 
reduce unemployment to 4 percent. Our 
productive plant, still, as all of you know, 
is still well below what you could produce 
operating at maximum capacity, Idle men 
and machines allow plenty of room for de- 
creased taxes and increased demand without 
the risk of inflation. 

The tax cut, moreover, can be expected to 
stimulate productivity and growth and thus 
add to our productive potential, lessening 
the danger of inflation. It's long been be- 
lieved that a budget deficit automatically 
means inflation. The facts indicate other- 
wise, 

INFLATION FEAR DISCOUNTED 


The record peacetime deficit of 1959 pro- 
duced no inflation then or subsequently, nor 
have the deficits of recent years. In fact, 
most of our post-war inflation occurred in 
the year of budget surpluses, 1947, 1948, 1951, 
1956, and 1957. Recent scattered price in- 
creases have caused concern and stimulated 
fear that expanded demand would lead to 
inflation. But the wholesale price index so 
far shows little or no reflection of these 
increases. 

Some prices have been reduced and most 
prices have not moved. Many of the in- 
creases have been in the price of raw mate- 
rials, which have declined, and inasmuch 
as the trend of such prices have been stable 
or downward for a number of years, some 
recovery is not unexpected. But the abun- 
dance of the world’s raw materials would 
indicate that even here we do not have to 
fear serious inflationary pressures. 


QUOTES DICKENS 


Moreover, the current remarkable stabil- 
ity of labor costs per unit of output clearly 
indicates that such price increases as have 
occurred do not reflect a general upward 
surge of costs. 

I realize that there are some businessmen 
who feel only they want to be left alone— 
that Government and politics are none of 
their affairs—that the balance sheet and 
profit rate of their own corporations are of 
more importance than the worldwide balance 
of power or the nationwide rate of unem- 
ployment, but I hope it’s not rushing the 
reason to recall to you the passage from 
Dickens! Christmas Carol in which Ebenezer 
Scrooge is terrified by the ghost of his former 
partner, Jacob Marley. And Scrooge, appalled 
by Marley's story of ceaseless wandering, 
cries out, “But you were always a good man 
of business, Jacob," And the ghost of Mar- 
ley, his legs bound by a chain of ledger books 
and cash boxes, replied: 

“Business? Mankind was my business. 
The common welfare was my business. 
Charity, mercy, forebearance, and benevol- 
ence were all my business. The dealings of 
my trade were but a drop of water in the 
comprehensive ocean of my business.” 

Members and guests of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, whether we work in 
the White House or the State House, or 
in a house of industry, or commerce, man- 
kind is our business and if we work in har- 
mony, if we understand the problems of each 
other and the responsibilities that each of 
us bears, then surely the business of man- 
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kind will prosper, and your children and 
mine will move ahead in a secure world, and 
one in which there is opportunity for them 
all. 

Thank you. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD 


Question. (By James H. Covey, Jr., presi- 
dent of Greater Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce.) 

Answer. Mr. President, as you can see, we 
have an avalanche of questions. 

[Question not heard because of interrup- 
tion on air.] 

We have, however, in association with 
other countries of this hemisphere joined to- 
gether in an attempt to isolate the bias of 
communism and in that regard he have 
achieved some measure of success. Only five 
countries in this hemisphere now recognize 
Cuba, In 1959 the trade of the free world 
with Cuba was about $1.3 billion. Now, in 
1963, there has been an 80 percent reduction 
in that trade. There has been, for example, 
in the first 10 months of 1963, a 60 percent 
reduction as compared to 1962 of the number 
of free registry, free-world-registered ships, 
and not with the recent order put by the 
Greek Government, which, with British 
traders, were the great free world traders 
with Cuba, we're going to find a further 
sharp reduction. 

In addition, while there is a good deal of 
discontent and turmoli and danger in Latin 
America, I do not think that there is any 
doubt that Fidel Castro as a symbol of revolt 
in this hemisphere has faded badly. Every 
survey, every report and I think every news- 
paperman, every publisher would agree, that 
because Mr. Castro has embraced the Soviet 
Union and become—and made Cuba its satel- 
lite, that the appeal he had in the late fifties 
and early sixties as a national revolutionary 
has been badly damaged and scarred. 

THE WHEAT DEAL 


Question. How will the recent wheat deal 
with Russia affect our economy and would it 
lessen the U.S. problem of surplus grain? 

Answer. Yes, it would. Even though—even 
with the deal, if it goes and it amounts to 
2.5 to 3 million tons, we would still have a 
surplus of 750 million bushels of wheat, 
which is still a substantial surplus. But it 
would affect—we now carry about a billion, 
and of course we pay the charges for the 
Maintenance of that surplus. In addition, 
if the sale were consummated we would pro- 
vide $200 million to our balance-of-payments 
account, which is important. It would make 
our carrying charges of our surplus less; it 
would provide a higher price for wheat, 
which otherwise would be depressed because 
c* excess production next year. And there- 
fore, if we can work the deal out—and that 
still is in question—I'm for it. 


CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Question. Thank you, Mr. President. What 
is the outlook for your civil rights program 
and, sir, why are you pushing it so vigor- 
ously? 

Answer, I think that—first, I think that— 
while I know that this has not got- 
ten great support here in Florida, I think you 
gentlemen should the responsibili- 
ty of the President of the United States. His 
responsibility is different from what your re- 
sponsibility may be. This country—I carry 
out and execute the laws of the United 
States; I also have the obligation of imple- 
menting the orders of the courts of the 
United States, and I can assure you that 
whoever is President of the United States, 
he will do the same, because if he did not, 
he would begin to unwind this most extraor- 
dinary constitutional system of ours. So I 
believe strongly in fulfilling my oath in that 
regard. 


Now, we have proposed . tho 
most controversial section of which deals 
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with so-called public accommodations. The 
bill which came out of the judiciary com- 
mittee which is now before the—going to 
be before the House shortly, has the follow- 
ing provisions in it on public accommoda- 
tions. 

It provides that lunch counters shall be 
open to all citizens regardless of their race, 
their creed, or their color. And so shall 
hoteis, motels, theaters except in the case of 
rooming houses where they are owner-oc- 
cupied and with 6 rooms or less. Now, you 
gentlemen may not regard that—you may 
regard it as an intrusion on your property 
rights, but you should remember that over 
33 States stretching back to 1875 had pro- 
visions like this. Many States have much 
stronger provisions, 

In addition, some States have provisions 
making segregation compulsory, which is not 
new, and I really believe that after the events 
of the past 6 months that all of us regard- 
less of our Own personal views, must recog- 
nize that if we're going to have domestic 
tranquility, if we're going to see that our 
citizens are treated as I would like to be 
treated and as you would like to be treated— 
that they have to meet a standard of con- 
duct and behavior but they’re not auto- 
matically excluded from the benefits which 
other citizens enjoy merely because of their 
Trace, their creed, or their color. 

It is my view of what our responsibility is 
in 1963. The Congress, of course, must make 
the final judgment. What the Congress 
passes I will execute. We will know in the 
next 2 or 3 months what judgment the Con- 
gress will reach. But I believe that it’s going 
to be with us long after I’ve disappeared from 
the scene. No country has eyer faced a more 
difficult problem than attempting to bring 
10 percent of the population of a different 
color, educate them, give them a chance for 
a job, give them a chance for a fair life. 
That’s my objective, and I think it is the 
objective of the United States, as I have 
always understood it. 


CANDIDACY IN 1964 


Question. Thank you, Mr. President. 
Sir, I think about half of the people here 
would like to know when will you announce 
that you're a candidate for the presidential 
election of 1964. 

Answer. Well, I don't know which half. 

Question. You have nothing to say on 
this about that? 

Answer. I was a candidate so early in 
1959 Td keep it and 

Question. Mr. President would you com- 
ment on the scope and role of the proposed 
Domestic Peace Corps? 

Answer. Well, I’m not sure Congress is 
going to pass it. It only passed the Senate 
by a very close vote. What our hope was 
that—there are so many places in mental 
institutions, Indian reservations, parts of 
eastern Kentucky, for example, where there 
are high unemployment rates, where coun- 
ties don't eyen have food distributed. There 
are some of our islands in the Pacific where 
we, for example, have had a bad epidemic 
of paralytic polio which could have been 
avoided—it seems to me if perhaps the Gov- 
ernment had been more alert. 

But there are these areas that sort of— 
poverties—islands of poverty in the United 
States and it was our hope that we could 
enlist men and women of any age to serve 
perhaps a year or two at very limited com- 
pensation and that they would inspire others 
in the community working with the volun- 
tary associations and with the local govern- 
ment and the State government and the Na- 
tional Government to try to serve as a cata- 
lyst to try to do here at home what the Peace 
Corps is doing abroad. It’s new, we may 
not get it now, but we will sometime, be- 
cause I don't think that there's any doubt 
that there’s a strong streak of idealism in 
this country, a strong desire to serve and 
as long as we're going to serve in the far 
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corners of the world, I think we also might 
give them a chance to serve here at home, 

Question. Because, sir, that your sched- 
ule is a tight one and because you answered 
so many questions in your remarks, I would, 
this one is from a little girl who asks, simply, 
Why didn’t you bring Caroline? 

Answer. Well, she liked it as the White 
House, but, we're getting used to Florida. 
I want to express my thanks to all of you. 
You've been very generous and I hope that— 
I'm very grateful to you for your invitation. 
I hope that any time you have any thoughts 
about how we can improve our operations 
that you write and that if you don’t write 
to me that you will write to Senator SMATH= 
ERS because I find that he disposes of the 
messages very quickly from Florida. Thank 
you. 


Big Government and the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior John A. 
Carver recently. addressed the Institute 
of Government at Idaho State Univer- 
sity, at Pocatello, Idaho. His theme was 
that in domestic policy the Congress does 
not force a project upon a State, but 
answers popular demand and local moti- 
vation; and that centralized government 
need not be remote or authoritarian. 

The Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Trib- 
une used Secretary Carver’s excellent 
address as the basis for an editorial 
showing how local and cooperative efforts 
pave the way for public projects. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Bia GOVERNMENT AND THE COMMUNITY 


Idaho's John A. Carver, Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, touched 
Thursday on a theme which should be reit- 
erated frequently as Americans struggle 
anew with the complex relationships be- 
tween Federal, State, and community gov- 
ernments. 

“Centralized government need not be cold, 
remote, and authoritarian,” Carver declared 
at an Institute of Government at Idaho 
State University. 

The Federal Government acts in domestic 
policy, he said, when “popular demand and 
local consensus create the motivation. Con- 
gress has never yet forced a flood control 
project, or a national park or a major irriga- 
tion and power facility on a protesting 
State.” 
Many citizens fail to distinguish very 
clearly among the numerous and widely 
varied functions of government. Many 
draw back in alarm from the total cost of 
Federal Government, forgetting that 80 per- 
cent or more of the Federal budget is de- 
voted to past, present, or future defense 
expenditures. Strangely, there is an incli- 
nation to excuse waste and extravagance in 
national defense—where waste and extrava- 
gamce are most prevalent—and limit criti- 
cism to expenditures in the feld of domestic 
policy. Furthermore, many citizens fail to 

that investments in public proj- 
ects in the United States often are self- 
liquidating and usually create much more 
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taxable wealth than the Initial investments 
cost. 

Anyone working jointly with Federal, 
State, and comimunity governmental units to 
promote any particular public project in 
the nonmilitary sphere is likely to discover 
rather quickly what Carver was talking 
about. 

Congress naturally looks first for valid rea- 
sons to reject new projects involving Fed- 
eral expenditures. The demand for public 
services far exceeds the supply of funds to 
finance them. Congressional committees 
constantly screen the applications from 
communities, States, and regions. If a proj- 
ect does not promise to provide economic 
and other benefits substantially in excess of 
costs it usually is discarded immediately. If 
there is any significant disagreement about 
the merits of the project in the area promot- 
ing it Congress rapidly loses interest. 

This region abounds in examples. The 
Lower Snake River dams are under construc- 
tion because the Pacific Northwest demanded 
in unison that they be built. The Lewis & 
Clark Highway was completed because the 
residents of this region steadfastly supported 
their excellent case. Hells Canyon Dam was 
lost because Idaho was divided on the ques- 
tion. Burns Creek Dam thus far has been 
delayed primarily because of opposition by 
private power companies in southern Idaho 
and Utah. 

Long before these projects are submitted 
to congressional scrutiny they must pass 
stern tests imposed by the executive depart- 
ment agencies which would administer them. 
The Department of Interior, for example, re- 
jects far more proposals for national parks or 
national monuments than it approves. The 
Bureau of Reclamation and the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers do not recommend river 
development projects until they have met 
rigid standards. 

Neither Congress nor the executive depart- 
ment of Government, in other words, forces 
projects upon a “protesting State.” 

These public projects usually become part 
of Federal programs because State and com- 
munity governments are not equipped to 
handle them. Idaho, for example, has neither 
the funds nor the professional staff to create 
or to administer a Nez Perce Country Nation- 
al Historical Park which would meet stand- 
ards even remotely comparable to those de- 
manded by the National Park Service. Yet 
those standards are essential if the project is 
to have long-term value in serving real needs 
of the Nation, the State, and the community. 

The real problem, as Carver suggests, lies 
in combining Federal, State, and community 
efforts to obtain greatest public benefits from 
these programs. Federal efforts to develop 
the economic and human resources of Amer- 
ican Indians, for example, are frustrated 
constantly if they are divorced from com- 
munity efforts to achieve similar goals. 
“Centralized government need not be cold, 
remote and authoritarian,” but it will be— 
and will be ineffective as well—wherever it 
fails to elicit the working cooperation of 
State and community interests. 

At the recent annual convention of the 
Inland Empire Waterways Association at 
Portland, speaker after speaker representing 
a wide variety of Federal agencies described 
their most pressing problems. A common 
theme seemed to emerge, though it was ex- 
pressed in many ways. 

The theme, it seemed to us, was this: 
The vast, complex Federal agencies and 
many of the smaller ones cannot serve the 
public adequately or accomplish their im- 
portant objectives by going their separate 
ways. Their traditional divisions of func- 
tions and responsibilities are b: down 
wherever they have failed to coordinate their 
efforts effectively with other Federal agen- 
cies, with States, and with communities, 

Those critics of Government “bigness” 
who keep demanding a “return” of gov- 
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ernmental responsibilities to States and 
communities have an excellent point. Many 
Federal programs are too remote from the 
people they serve. Most of them depend 
for success in the final analysis upon vigor- 
ous translation into action by citizens at 
the community and regional level. Without 
such implementation in communities the 
programs tend to remain mere outlines of 
objectives which Federal employees con- 
stantly reshuffle and reappraise without 
really getting anywhere. 

But thoughtful, dedicated officials of Fed- 
eral Government are more aware of this 
danger and more concerned about it than 
almost anyone else. The really limiting 
factor in the wise and efficient expenditure 
of Federal funds usually lies in the failure 
of State and community leaders to plunge 
in and carry their share of the load. Their 
participation is essential to translate Fed- 
eral appropriations into real accomplish- 
ments for the public. 

Citizens who want to get their money's 
worth out of Government—at all levels— 
must think harder and work harder in the 
area of coordination of Government and 
private efforts. It can be done. It must be 
done if Federal Government is not to become 
“cold, remote and authoritarian ”—B.J. 


A User’s View of Outdoor Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Fifth American Forest Congress held 
here in Washington October 28 to 30 
marked another milestone in conser- 
vation in this country. Key leaders of 
forestry from all over the land partici- 
pated in the congress and presented 
papers of great interest to conservation 
in the United States. 

Among those presented is one that I 
think is very significant in the present 
situation of recreation use of public 
lands. Mr. Michael Frome is an author- 
ity on travel, wilderness, and recre- 
ational use of our great out of doors. I 
include his paper “A User’s View of Out- 
door Recreation,” in the Recorp. 

A USER'S View OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 

(By Michael Frome) 

Ten years ago this December I attended 
the Mid-Century Conference on Resources 
for the Future, held here in Washington, and 
participated in a group considering rural 
land uses. I recall that recreation was one 
of the lesser items on the agenda. For every 
other point on the program, one person had 
been designated as the discussion leader. 
But there was none for recreation and so I 
offered to speak first, urging more funds for 
the national parks, greater recognition of the 
recreational aspects of the national forests, 
and more emphasis by State and local gov- 
ernments on the development of recreation 
and vacation areas to keep pace with the 
needs of the American people. 

Conservationists have traveled a long road 
in the past 10 years. Recreation, the for- 
gotten tail 10 years ago, has moved virtually 
to the head of any discussion on land use. 
But I like to think that I have traveled a 
long road, too, and have learned that merely 
by meeting recreational needs alone this 
country cannot fulfill its obligations toward 
its natural resources. 
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It seems to me that in many ways conser- 
vation is fast becoming the tail of the recre- 
ation giant. Chairlifts, resorts, roads, camp- 
grounds, reservoirs are increasingly bestowed 
upon us. But Ido believe that these times— 
when the precious land is vanishing, and with 
it the birds and animals, the clear streams 
and wild places, which are part of the na- 
tional soul—demand that all of us, who con- 
stitute the great outpouring of recreational 
use, must endeavor to understand the mean- 
ing of conservation in its broadest sense. 

We should not anticipate or demand, or 
tolerate, the transformation of all our open 
space into one vast playground for motor- 
cars, motorscooters, and motorboats. We 
should not run roughshod over other uses, 
whether logging, mining, grazing, watershed, 
or wilderness, but try to find the means 
whereby all of these are planned for as com- 
plementary units of a harmonious whole. 
Nor should this be the responsibility of only 
political leaders or land managers, The 
fishermen, canoers, campers, boaters, bird- 
watechers, skiers, hikers, and hunters must 
do more to demonstrate responsibility to the 
land than to assert our inalienable rights to 
use it. We must participate, in the same 
sense that we participate in a parent-teach- 
ers association, in the affairs of a home- 
town, in the management of a business, for 
the management of the land is everybody's 
business. The tragedy is that we know more 
about outer space than we do about our own 
resources, that we are much better informed 
on the situation in Vietnam than about 
timber supplies and the water crisis, which 
are basic to our survival. We simply do not 
know, we are in the dark on conservation, 
we are permitting ourselves to be deluded 
into accepting recreation, complete with 
blatant billboards, resort living and mecha- 
nized convenience, as a substitute for 
conservation, 

This is why I am here before you, who are 
concerned with the course of conservation, to 
emphasize that your efforts depend not on 
the mass of recreational facilities you pro- 
vide, of whatever nature, but on the extent 
to which the users are enlightened and un- 
derstand their fundamental stake. 

For this outlook on life, I am indebted to 
the association sponsoring this Congress. A 
few years ago, while trail riding in the high 
Rockies as one of a group conducted by the 
American Forestry Association, I felt over- 
come by the marvels of the raw American 
earth that surrounded me. The fact was 
that I had had nothing to do with placing or 
arranging them as I found them. But in my 
hands, and in the hands of others like me, 
lay their fate and future. One might say 
that in the instant of truth, out where the 
sky and mountains meet, this recreationist 
experienced the meaning of the phrase, 
“Think not of what your country can do for 
you, but of what you can do for your coun- 
try.” On that day of reckoning, I decided it 
was my obligation to find out how these lands 
are managed, and by whom, and why, and in 
what direction for the future. 

The core of the answers to these questions 
is not easy to come by. We look to the Presi- 
dent, who recently embarked on an expedi- 
tion to bring the story of conservation before 
the people. It began on a marvelously high 
plane at the old Gifford Pinchot estate in 
Pennsylvania, where his words stirred the 
conscience of the country to appreciate the 
deep meaning of our natural resources and 
the need for their protection. But as the 
President made his way westward it became 
plain that he was not speaking of conserva- 
tion in precisely this sense. It was recrea- 
tion that he meant, the kind of play and 
pleasure enjoyed by large numbers of people, 
and the expenditure of large amounts of Fed- 
eral moneys for dams, reservoirs, and big 
power projects. By the time he was through, 
it was universally evident that he had missed 
a magnificent opportunity to present conser- 
vation as a philosophy, a belief, a way of 
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life that stands above politics, deserving the 
Support of all. 

We look to our lawmakers in Congress, 
Many of whom have awakened to the recrea- 
tional surge, not necessarily to spur apprecia- 
tion of the force of conservation, but to 
Satiate the appetite for outdoor playgrounds. 
I read a speech recently by the chairman of 
the Interior Committee of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives, Congressman WAYNE ASPINALL, 
On the “Recreational Aspects of Conserva- 
tion.“ Said he, “Congress is and should be a 
Stabilizing influence in developing a conser- 
vation policy.“ Though I hope this shall be 

case, sometimes I wonder, while one 
Member after another campaigns to estab- 
lish a national park area in his district, 
though such are often clearly below. the 
Standards of the “jewels of America”; or one 
Member after another intercedes for chair- 
lifts, resorts, and other intrusions advocated 
by the local chamber of commerce. Some- 
time I would like to hear Congressman 
ASPINALL, or some other prominent figure in 
Government, speak on “Conservation Aspects 
There is a difference be- 
tween them. One deals with land as a total 
entity with a future, the other with satisfy- 
ing people in the present, For example, con- 
Servationists have pleaded for the zoning of 
the south and southeast arms of Yellowstone 
Lake in order to protect waterbirds and the 
Pelican rookery from speedboat disturbance. 
But under pressure of motorboat manufac- 
turers and legislators, the Department of In- 
terior continues to permit boats and is proud 
of its large new marina, “to better accommo- 
date the ever-increasing number of boaters,” 
though I question why boats are allowed at 
all on a lake designated for preservation 
Tather than mass use. 

At this point, may I interject nn observa- 
tion on events of the very recent past and 
Statements by officials of the Interior De- 
Partment on the future of the national 
Park system. From here on, to quote one 
newspaper report, efforts will be intensified 
to “open up more parkland wilderness for 
development as recreation areas to serve a 
growing population.” 

Is this the proper role of the national 
Parks? I would much rather see a rededica- 
tion of the national park system to the 
Principles upon which it was founded, as 
& composition of priceless vestiges of scenery 
and history, each one bearing the weight of 
Overpowering national significance. I would 
much rather feel that the direction for the 
future provides greater, rather than less, 
Protection and preservation of the national 
parks, free of political considerations, free 
of commercial pressures, and a reversal of 
the marked present trend to lower standards 
and to dilute the system with the addition 
of playgrounds called national recreation 
&reas or some such name. 

Of course, there should be provision for 
recreation developments. This is what we 
look to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation to 
&ccomplish by giving guidance and leader- 
ship to the States and private landowners. 
But I find it frightening to hear the rising 
demands by commercial interests, and in 
turn by their legislative representatives, that 
the Federal Government pay the bill by 
establishing national parks In their regions 
and by altering the character of parks that 
now exist. One day last year I went out to 
see a proposed new area in company with a 
chamber of commerce man, who explained 
his complete endorsement in the following 
terms: If we get a national park here, 
every roadmap in the country will be marked 
with a green dot. Vacationers will come in 
droves and our section will earn millions in 
income.” Where will it end? When green 
dots sprawl across the map and they are 
Virtually meaningless? 

The facts of population pressure and the 

land make the national parks all 
the more precious. They accent the chal- 
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lenge to protect the parks as sanctuaries of 
the American soil and spirit. I hope the 
Department of Interior will exercise bold- 
ness in facing this true challenge, rather 
than pursue a course of opening parkland 
wilderness and enlarging the national park 
system below its standards. Certainly the 
Department deserves great credit for estab- 
lishing the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
and giving it full suport. Let the Bureau 
inspire the States to do a job in the recrea- 
tion fleld, which only few of them are now 
doing; but I hope the national park system 
may be reconsecrated to fulfill its fundamen- 
tal, time-honored role. 

There are some in Congress who take their 
conservation, as well as recreation, seriously. 
Recently Senator GAYLORD NELSON, of Wiscon- 
sin, made what to me was an intensely im- 
pressive and important speech before a 
Washington audience, in which he warned 
that conservation of woods, lakes, streams 
and other natural resources constitutes the 
most urgent and crucial domestic issue fac- 
ing the Nation today. But to find a report 
of his remarks in one of our fine Washington 

, the Post, I had to look to the bottom 
of the obituary page, where it lay buried 
below the deceased, like a very dead issue, 

Someone tallied the total of syndicated 
Hollywood columns at 99 and the total on 
conservation—that “most urgent and crucial 
Issue“ —at 0. There are a few newspaper 
people who write of the subject with knowl- 
edge and perception, John Oakes of New 
York, Roger Latham of Pittsburgh, Edward 
Meeman of Memphis; scarcely any magazine 
writers, outside the outdoor publications, 
since the passing of Bernard DeVoto and 
Richard Neuberger; hardly any authors of 
major books beyond Rachel Carson and Jus- 
tice Douglas. And while you may disagree 
with what these people have to say, they 
have done their best to stir a public passion 


in conservation. The preference by the press 


as a whole for the glossy and glamorous is 
a sorry commentary on our times. Moreover, 
as long as it treats conservation—water, tim- 
ber, wildlife, grazing, mining, recreation, the 
overall values of the shrinking land—as an 
incidental, now-and-then side issue, the pub- 
lic will remain in the dark. The truth ts 
that if we cannot interest newspapers and 
magazines in giving thorough coverage to 
conservation, it becomes even more incum- 
bent upon the public to assume the respon- 
sibility of informing itself. 

In our quest for answers we look to the 
Federal and State agencies dealing with nat- 
ural resources. From some of them and from 
industries represented here as well, we are 
verily deluged with varied Information, each 
assuring that its own brand of conseryation 
is the very best. In a sense, this is good 
for they provide us the opportunity to weigh 
their policies and actions, and to judge for 
ourselyes. But inevitably they lay the heay- 
iest stress on the new facilities they are 
providing, whether dams, boat docks, camp- 
grounds, ski lifts, or roads. What they are 
playing is a numibers game, and a dangerous 
numbers game, it appears to me, in which 
we the users are being used—and left en- 
meshed in confusion as to how they are 
managing our resources as a total entity. 

So it is up to the users to go forth and 
observe, to perceive, question, challenge, and 
decide, to tell our Congressmen what we want 
rather than have them advise on all they 
are doing for us. As campers, we should 
understand the why and wherefore of timber 
cutting around us in the woods, and whether 
it is good, bad, or indifferent to the land 
we are using. As fishermen, we should con- 
cern ourselves with steep slope strip mining, 
which fills our streams with silt and kills 
fish with acid poison. As motorists, we can- 
not turn away our faces from the blight of 
billboards and other commercial intrusions 
that bring profit to a few but scar the coun- 
tryside that belongs to us all. And curiously, 
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some of the very Congressmen who vote 
against billboard control are among the first 
to ask the Federal Government to build 
beautiful parkways in their States. All of 
us who look for outdoor clear water must 
be concerned with the evils of pollution and 
trace them to their sources. The hunter 
cannot avoid concern with management and 
protection of wildlife, and neither can the 
lover of animals and birds for their own sake, 
that maligned soul who is derided in the 
crush to mass recreation as an “esthete” and 
“emotionalist,” but who stands out for his 
willingness to share a portion of the outdoors 
with wild creatures. 

The recreational user must find the means 
to make his voice heard, as a responsible 
citizen deeply concerned with the well-being 
of the country as well as his own immediate 
welfare. We recently had the experience of 
Assateague Island, in nearby Maryland, 
where the landowners were virtually the only 
group in the State that expressed itself. My 
impression is that that State failed in its 
obligation to protect its own resources and 
that the agreement to establish a national 
seashore came only after it was reckoned 
that a flood of tourists would bring in new 
money. Conservation, unfortunately, was 
not an overriding consideration, and the 
Maryland public generally did not bestir it- 
self. Now there is underway a study of the 
administration of the North Cascades being 
undertaken by two departments of Govern- 
ment. I wonder whether we are going to let 
these two departments, with their pulls and 
tugs, resolve the disposition of the North 
Cascades. The public ought to know, to 
understand, to welgh what we may be get- 
ting, what we may be losing, what the impli- 
cations are for the future in terms of all of 
our needs for natural resources in the dec- 
ades ahead.. Another circumstance involves 
the Allagash Waterway in Maine, where a 
tremendous area has heen proposed for trans- 
fer from private hands to public hands, 
Whether or not this is sound ought not to 
be decided solely in the State of Maine, or 
on the basis of filling a recreational need 
alone, but on the basis of providing the 
wisest use of the land and the best means to 
conserve it. If the American public were 
not groping in the dark for an unders 
of conservation, both these questions would 
be answered on a far higher plane. And I 
hope that all the issues and implications will 
be far more broadly aired, so that the private 
citizen may have the opportunity to express 
his viewpoint. 

Every conscientious recreational user 
should aline himself with a force of expres- 
sion, whatever it may be, whether the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club in New 
the Mountaineers in Seattle, the Sierra Club, 
the Audubon Society, the Izaak Walton 
League, or the others like them. They are 
yet today small voices in the wilderness; they 
must grow and give the public a sense of 
participation in the effort to safeguard and 
enhance the conservation aspects of recre- 
ation, Even so, when they are heard they 
are heard well, as when the Audubon Society 
won its battle to protect the golden eagle 
from extinction; and when the sportsmen 
groups in Pennsylvania quit listening to the 
politicians and insisted the politicians listen 
to them on the need for strict regulation of 
surface mining; and when the Izaak Walton 
League in Oregon spoke out against political 
interference in the administration of grazing 
lands. You may not like what these groups 
have to say all the time, but they are the 
rallying points for the people and I have con- 
fidence that given the light we shall find the 
way, that if right is on your side in the con- 
flict for land use we shall recognize it. 

As a member of the American Forestry 
Association, I am proud of its sponsorship of 
this Congress, a forum presenting all the 
viewpoints on conservation. The Association 
has tradition, a background of experience and 
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wisdom; it has no ax to grind for any 
special cause except the well-being of the (That's how out of step the FBI is with this 
Nation. But this meeting should be only a new relaxed world.) 

starting point, from which to tell the story American troops are blocked, isolated, vir- 
and needs of conservation to a far broader tually kidnaped on our guaranteed access 
audience than its own membership, and en- route to Berlin, and left sitting there in the 
courage the public at large to exercise interest open without the simplest common decencies 
and responsibility as private citizens. for more than 2 days and 2 nights just to 

Speaking as a recreational user, I have show how relaxed the tensions sre—and 
learned that I-must look beyond my own Khrushchey blandly tells a group of Ameri- 
campfire, and beyond my small tomorrow. can businessmen he did this to “test our 
What I have tried to do here is give voice to nerves." 
idealism and integrity, a feeling for conserva- Meanwhile, American soldiers in Vietnam 
tion without which outdoor recreation will still operate under the rule that they have 
become meaningless, Around me in the to give the Communist Vietcong the first 
woods are many others, whose fires of under- shot“ before they can shoot back to protect 
standing and action are waiting to be lit. their own lives. 

Oh, tensions are very much eased for 
American soldiers In the Vietnamese rice 
paddies, 

But in Washington, let’s face it, tensions 
really are eased. Incidents which would 
have created a furor 1 year, 2 years ago, 
are brushed off as minor matters, and we 
proceed to ease the tensions over Cuba by 
canceling all military flights over the place— 
the flights that saved us just a year ago. 

Isn't it nice now that we've turned off the 
the cold war? 

Isn’t it lovely, doing business with the 


The FBI, as it happens, caught them. 


Washington Is Safe but Is Peoria? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS/ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Communists? 


Thursday, November 21, 1963 11 . 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the State and proud? 7 . s 
Department has ruled that Peoria and Thank Heaven, for such sublime wisdom 
Woodford Counties in Illinois are off in the White House, huh? 
limits to Russian officials. The only rea- x 5 225 Bhar on Pye fs Raa will insult, 
pte far i$: “National defense, and We have been trying to figure out by what 
process the Government made Peoria and 
. Woodford County is 96 percent rural Woodford Counties off limits for Russian 
and has a population of only 25,000. omcials, while leaving Tazewell approved. 
Peoria County also includes considerable It is a fascinating question. 
farming in addition to a large industrial About the only answer we can figure out 
complex in and around the city of Peoria. 1 OE 8 Ping, RO —— 
r e 
not comment on why Peoria County was connection with Woodford and Bob Michel in 
ruled out of bounds and Tazewell County, T 
. let those nasty Republicans have any Rus 
where many of the principal industrial sians, while regarding Tazewell as properly 
installations in the Peoria complex are Democratic. 
located, was not. Maybe they don’t want the Russians to 
Mr. Speaker, I wrote toSecretary Rusk discover any GOP strongholds? 
on November 19, 1963, asking for the An even more fascinating question comes 
criteria which is used to make these de- 5 Das gell Dounty Bo niy blindfold them 
terminations. His reply should be most for landing at the Peoria airport, and con- 
interesting. I do want to say that if duct them across the river before removing 
CCC x 
eyi Class ata su e Or use & sealed railroad car from Chicago, 
this determination, rather than by and switch it across the river before unseal- 
tl ir darts ing it? 
want this M Ara = Ere ects Or do we have them drive south from Chi- 
Under unanimous consent, I include an €289 and circle Woodford over the back roads 
into Tazewell? 
editorial from the November 18, 1963, Ah, well, in any case it is a comfort to 
issue of the Peoria Journal Star concern- know that the Hanna City radar station and 
ing this subject: the farm laboratory are being protected from 
WASHINGTON Is SAFE sur Is PEORIA? 


prying Soviet eyes. 
Isn't it pleasant to have world tensions And let the Russians go to Peiping and look 
eased? 


at the huge new, solid concrete, giant grain 
„ levators there and at Creve Coeur, especially 

Now that we've agreed not to test any new ® 
types of nuclear weapons and to sell wheat nom When the crop is such that all storage 
to the Soviet Union, don't you enjoy the 


facilities are jammed. - 
pleasant, relaxed, friendly atmosphere? » Let them eat their hearts out. 

This is the nice kind of world in which 
American soldiers go unarmed in front of 
Communist North Korean lines after an- 
nouncing in advance when and where they 
are going there to the Communists—and are 
promptly shot up, with rescue teams going to 
aid the wounded shot at, too. 

(The war, itself, didn’t always play that 
dirty, ah, but this new kind of peace is 
beautiful.) 

This is the kind of free-from-tension world 
in which a Yale professor, in Russia as a 30- 
day tourist, is nabbed and tossed into the 
clink and isolated in a manner which is 
illegal in this country for mass murderers. 

We are so free from tension that Soyiet Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
sples have been penetrating the very elec- Speaker, a distinguished newspaperman 
tronic command setup of our whole defense. in my district, Mr. Keith Marvin, of the 


A Memorial Day Address by Judge Wil- 
liam F. McDermott, of Watervliet, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 21, 1963 
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Record Newspapers, recently sent me a 
copy of an address delivered by Judge 
Miran F. McDermott, of Watervliet, 

When I read the address, which was in 
honor of departed veterans, I was im- 
pressed by its sweep and beauty, so much 
so that I am offering it for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It follows: 


A MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS BY JUDGE WILLIAM 
F. McDermorr 


The tendency to honor the memory of 
our departed veterans seems to spring spon- 
taneously from the deepest instincts of hu- 
man nature. 

From Maine to Hawaii, from Florida to 
Alaska, and in all of the cities, villages, and 
hamlets of our 50 States, we are gathered 
together, “lest they and their ideals be for- 
gotten.” 

I am oppressed with a sense of impropriety 
of uttering words on this solemn occasion. 
For if silence is ever golden, it must be here. 

With words, we make our promises, plight 
faith and praise virtue. Promises, however, 
may not be kept; plighted faith may be 
broken and vaunted virtue be only the cun- 
ning mask of vice. 

We do not know what promises these men 
made; these men, now buried in hallowed 
ground. We do not know what pledges they 
gave nor the words they might have spoken. 

But we do know that they summed up 
and perfected all by one supreme and final 
act. 

For love of country, they faced and ac- 
cepted death, thus resolving all doubts, 
thereby making immortal their partiotism. 

For the noblest man that lives, there still 
remains a conflict. 

I know nothing more appropriate on this 
oceasion than to inquire into the reasons 
which brought us here-—what high motives 
led our fallen comrades to condense life 
and invite the hand of death to overtake 
them. 

Let us consider all of this. 

This country was born in war. Yet, we are 
an unwarlike nation. We live in a country 
where peace, liberty and personal security 
and blessings are as common and universally 
accepted as the sunshine and the flowers. 

But let our peace and tranquillity be 
threatened and we are a people in arms. We 
are Americans. They were Americans. We 
have never lost a war and we would never 
betray our trust or surrender or compromise 
these inalienable rights, come what may. 

I believe that no heroic sacrifice is ever 
lost and that the characters of men are 
moulded by what has been done by their 
predecessors. 

So here and now we have the sheaves, 
reaped before us into the harvest of death 
from every battlefield from Saratoga, Gettys- 
burg, San Juan Hill, Château-Thierry, 
Bastogne, Okinawa, and Pork Chop Hill. 

They who lie buried—some our fathers, 
brothers, closest friends, but all our heroes— 
will never seem to us less fresh or less daring 
than when they sallied into their last bat- 
tle. For they will always have the dew of 
their youth, It is we alone who shall grow 
old, 

As Thomas Campbell put it, “To live in 
the hearts we leave behind is not to die.“ 

In growing old, their memory inspires us 
to greater deeds of charity and dedication 
of purpose. We are the treasurers of their 
sacrifice. Aware of these obligations and 
responsibilities as their beneficiaries, we ac- 
cept unflinchingly this perpetuation of their 
memory. 

To us they have passed the torch and it 


ils our sacred duty to keep that torch burn- 


ing to so enlighten the world against a call 
to arms in the future. By use of diplomacy 
instead of missiles; education instead of 
coercion, it is our obligation to bring the 
peoples of the world into friendly relations 
and to maintain them, If we fail in this re- 
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sponsibillty, then those we now eulogize 
have died in vain. 

In honoring our brave ones now, let us pay 
them proper tribute and homage and bow 
our heads in prayer for the repose of their 
immortal souls, resolving that their resting 
Place may never be disturbed by the roar of 
future conflict, 

Then, and only then, will the silent victors 
Smile from thelr heavenly home. For they 
will know that the cause for which they 
fought was triumphant. 


The Fed May Be Somebody’s Father 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Week William L. Slayton, the head of the 
Urban Renewal Administration, spoke to 
a regional Urban Design Seminar in At- 
lanta. His visit prompted an editorial 
by Eugene Patterson, editor of the At- 
lanta Constitution. Because Mr. Patter- 
son's view are of interest to all civil 
servants, I offer the editorial for inclu- 
Sion in the RECORD: 

Tue Feo Mar Br SOMEBODY'S FATHER 

(By Eugene Patterson) 

Bill Slayton is a bureaucrat. He is on the 
Federal payroll. He is one of those Govern- 
ment employees. It is very popular to knock 
Federal employees at will and never to notice 
what kind of job they do. Well, this is a 
word for the conscientious bureaucrats. 

Bin Slayton,.of course, happens to be a 
higher-up, As Commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration, he dispenses a lot 
of that largesse we hear about going down 
ratholes. We were reassured last week, there- 
fore, to find the Federal urban renewal boss 
down here firmly to us about the 
Tatholes in Atlanta's 

In effect, he said: No improvement, no 
dough. 

Therefore there will be improvement in 
Atlanta's disoriented urban renewal effort. 

The bureaucrats will see to that. If they 
don't move in and do things like this all 
over America, the country would be in pretty 
Poor shape. Inefficiency, bankrolled by Fed- 
eral money, would turn urban renewal into 
a waste and a sham. 

But due to the jog from Mr. Slayton's 
bureau, we will now pull up our socks. 

The thousands of Federal employees who 
live in Atlanta bear their bruisings in si- 
lence. They are fair game for everybody 
who wants to cuss the Government, or who 
may have run into a timeserving dunder- 
head among them (what payroll isn’t weight- 
ed with some of those). Redtape is their 
bane and public jibes are their lot. But 
Without renily being able to defend them- 
Selves, the good ones go along doggedly see- 
ing to the public good while the public, in- 
Stead of appreciating it, dogs them. 

Anybody who receives a visit from the Fed- 
eral income tax examiner does not often 
thereafter like Federal income tax examin- 
ers. But without them, what single taxpay- 
er or businessman could feel his present as- 
Surance that everybody, more or less, is pay- 
ing taxes alongside him? 

The Department of Labor is particularly 
unpopular in some circles. But without the 
Wage-hour investigators based in Atlanta, 
Who would shield unlettered workers from 
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being paid less than the minimum wage law 
might specify, if their employers were un- 
scrupulous? 

But the investigators who do just this can’t 
advertise it. When a Federal employee tries 
to justify himself by telling what he does, 
it may look as if the Government is shoy- 
ing people around. 

So Federal employees suffer In silence while 
they talk down airplanes, deliver mail, catch 
crooks, predict weather, guard convicts, 
nurse the economy, approve projects—or dis- 
approve them, as Bill Slayton and his peo- 
ple did. If the law says do it, the bureau- 
crat sees that it's done. He deserves more 
credit than he gets from the people. He 
happens to be working, not for any special 
interest, but for them. 


Dr. Adam C. Powell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Novem- 
ber 19, 1963: 

Dr, ADAM C. POWELL 
(By Jimmy Breslin) 

In the narrow, brown-walled hallway of 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 135 East 
138th Street, Dr. Anam C. POWELL, minister, 
there is a candy machine set up against 
an old wooden pay phone booth, and a few 
steps from this is an area used by the Fed- 
eral Credit Union of the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church. The credit union is open at night, 
a cardboard sign said, and its office is par- 
titioned off by the frosted, corrugated glass 
which is so popular with Household and Sea- 
board and the other loan companies. It 
seemed strange to see a loan office in the 
hallway of a church on Sunday morning, 
but religion in Harlem, and particularly 
religion in the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
wrestles not only with sin, but with the 
landlord, too. 

In the side vestibule of the church, the 
sun came through casement windows and fell 
on the four old women who sat on the bench 
and waited for the 12 o’clock services. 

THE SUN 


They were heavy women who had the 

hands of people who had spent the 

week “wor in Miss Anne's kitchen,” 

which is what Negroes say when they talk 

about day workers. Now, they sat in the sun 

by the windows and talked while they waited 
to go inside the church and sing. 

“You've got to remember something,” one 
of them, in a high red hat, was saying. 
“You can’t think of him just as Anam CLAY- 
TON PowELL. That's an individual. You've 
got to think of him as being more than that, 
You think of him as being our leader.” 

Next to her, a brown hat nodded emphati- 
cally. “Uh, huh,” she said. 

At a little before 12, the four old women 
got up and became part of the crowd which 
was walking into the church and taking 
seats in horseshoe-shaped rows. Upstairs, 
an organist and a red-robed choir of 32 took 
places, Then Dr. Anam C. POWELL, in a black 
ministerial robe which covered gray, beltless 
show-business slacks, walked to the front of 
an altar covered with flowers and started the 
12 o'clock services. 
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THE SUBPENA 


The Abyssinian Baptist Church says it has 
10,000 members and it is considered the larg- 
est Protestant congregation in New York 
City. Over 2,000 people were present for this 
second service on Sunday. Most of them 
were women, old women with rough hands 
who work in Miss Anne's kitchen, and this 
was their church and, never forget it, this 
was their minister. 

The Reverend PowELL comes to New York 
only on Sunday, flying in from his home in 
Puerto Rico, and he leaves by nightfall be- 
cause New York is not his home anymore. 
There is also the matter of a subpena call- 
ing on him to pay $211,500 to a woman the 
court said he slandered by calling her a 
“bag woman“ for police. Subpenas are not 
issuable in New York on Sunday. 

But these are things people write about 
in white newspapers and they do not in- 
terest the women who sat in the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church on Sunday. If you sat with 
them Sunday, through services that were 
solemn, and heard them afterward, you 
could see why ADAM CLAYTON PowELL will 
be their minister, and will be U.S. Congress- 
man from the 12th District, New York, for 
as long as he wants it. For this was, as the 
old women had said outside, their leader. 


THE LITANY 


He spoke to them quietly, with his right 
hand stuck into his pocket, Usually, the 
Reverend PowELL speaks to his people of 
practical matters, such as colored people and 
white people, but on Sunday his talk was 
shortened by communion and was religious. 

“We have some confused minds here 
which need divine flumination,” the Rever- 
end PowELL prayed. 

“Yes, Lord,” the women said. 

“There are sinners here who need help for 
thelr stained souls,” he said. 

“Yes, yes, Lord,” they said. 

Behind him was a banner which sald that 
the church was having its 155th anni 
reunion on November 21 with a fashion show, 
And while women ushers, in white dresses 
and stockings, passed out collection enve- 
lopes, the Reverend Powell observed from in 
front of the altar, “Anybody 155 years old, I 
don’t care who they are, anybody that old 
deserves a birthday t” 

In the next seat, an old lined-faced woman 
in a black hat and white dress put on her 
glasses and reached into a long purse and 
came out with two crumpled dollar bills and 
put them on the silver collection plate. 
There were scrubbed floors and defrosted 
refrigerators and an awful lot of “Yes, 
Ma’ams” in those two crumpled dollars the 
woman put on the plate and it moved you 
& little bit when she did it. 

Then the old woman sat back and the 
Reverend Powe, went through communion, 
and after it he said to take out No. 110 in 
the hymn book, and the cholr began singing 
it. The Reverend POWELL picked it up and 
his congregation first began to moan and 
then hum and then as he lead them, they 
sang. 

“This is my story, this is my song,” he said 
aloud, and everybody sang the words. 

THE TROUSLE 


When it was over, the Reverend POWELL 
sat In an office in the back with a cup of tea 
with lemon. He had on a minister's 
dickey front and a T-shirt and he puffed a 
big cigar. John Young, a political friend, 
and Bill Chance, the lawyer, and Mrs. Lillian 
Usher, Democratic leader of the 12th AD 
South, came in and sat around and now the 
Reverend PowrLL became Congressman Pow- 
ELL and the talk was politics. 

“What's the matter?“ Powe. said, when 
Mrs. Usher mentioned somebody who had 
trouble. 

“Immigration,” she said. 
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“Immigration?” PowELL said. “Tell him 
if he wants a private bill, I'll introduce it for 
him. I'm against the McCarran-Walter Act, 
you know.” 

He puffed on the cigar. This was the poli- 
tician at work. He speaks with ease and 
command, and it was impressive to hear him 
say he would introduce a bill in Washington 
for somebody. But you knew the strength 
was not in the room. ADAM CLAYTON Pow- 
ELL's strength was outside the office. It was 
down the hallway past the Federal credit 
union, where more old women sat and talked 
in the sun coming through the casement 
windows in the vestibule. 


To Amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 777) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act in order 
to increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions and to modify the personnel security 
procedures for contractor employees. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be much briefer than was the reading of 
the amendment. It was necessarily long 
because it deals with many portions of 
the Disarmament Agency Act. The 
amendment is drafted to do four simple 
things: 

First. I takes the word “disarmament” 
and drops it from the name of the agency 
and eliminates the function of disarma- 
ment from the responsibility of the 
agency so that the agency is now named 
and is responsible for arms control. 

At such time in the future as disarm- 
ament becomes other than a dream, the 
agency can be shifted to that function. 
But now the function is arms control and 
let us make no mistake about it. If we 
confuse disarmament with arms control, 
we derogate the actions and the respon- 
sibilities and the capability of the 
agency. 

Secondly, this amendment will bar the 
agency from setting up in its own re- 
search shop and thereby abrogating this 
function to an inwardly oriented group 
of civil servants who cannot be fired. 
By contrast, it requires the agency to go 
out on the private market for its re- 
search, doing it by contract in a broad 
fashion so that the best American minds 
can be brought to bear on this very im- 
portant problem. 

The third thing that the amendment 
does is to strip the administrator of the 
Agency of the responsibility to go to the 
international negotiating table as a ne- 
gotiator. We already have people in the 
State Department hired and trained to 
go to do this work. It keeps him at the 
side of the table as an adviser, where he 
should be, and it keeps him as an ad- 
ministrator of an inquiring research 
agency, which he should be. It avoids 
the contingency of his taking positions 
off the cuff and shooting from the hip 
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during negotiations, then having to dis- 
tort the Agency’s research function to 
support such hasty, illogical, and often 
mistaken and dangerous positions. 

The fourth thing the amendment does 
is simply take the Agency outside of the 
influence of the State Department. In 
the future it would look for its support 
to the General Services agency rather 
than to the State Department. It would 
look for its housing to the General Serv- 
ices Administration rather than the 
State Department. It is an agency to 
advise the President and the Secretary 
of Defense and other agencies of the 
Government and should not, by any logic 
or reason, be smothered by the State De- 
partment as it is today. That is it. 

I think that today the Disarmament 
Agency is a sick Agency with a dreary 
past and a dismal future unless we, the 
Congress, act to reform the charter un- 
der which it operates, and unless we do 
so reform it I see no reason for spending 
public money to perpetuate it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


White House Speech Artists Draw 
Misleading Comparisons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
are fortunate in this country to have 
alert newspapermen with the ability to 
fill in the facts for the reading, public 
when the White House speechwriters 
perform mathematical gymnastics with 
parallels. f 

A recent example of the use of misfit 
parallels was President Kennedy’s speech 
before the Florida Chamber of Commerce 
in which the notion was advanced that 
the Federal Government is a better fiscal 
manager than private business. 

Columnist David Lawrence quickly set 
the record straight pointing out among 
other things that when business borrows 
it is also expected to reduce past debts 
out of surpluses which is something the 
Federal Government does not do. Other 
inaccuracies of the parallels are also 
pointed out by Mr. Lawrence in his col- 
umn which follows: 

FEDERAL VERSUS BUSINESS FINANCING: PRESI- 
DENT’S COMPARISON or DEBT GROWTH 
VIEWED AS GIVING WRONG IMPRESSION 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy would not intention- 
ally mislead the American people about the 
finances of the Government of the United 
States—but unfortunately, some of his 
speechwriters have given a wrong compari- 
son of the way the Federal Government and 
private business, respectively, handle their 
debts. 

Mr. Kennedy, in a speech before the Flor- 
ida Chamber of Commerce Monday, gave the 
impression that the Federal Government is 
a better fiscal manager than private busi- 
ness. He said: 

“While the Federal net debt was growing 
less than 20 percent in these years (1948— 
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62), total corporate debt—not my debt, 
your debt—was growing by nearly 200 per- 
cent and the total indebtedness of private 
individuais rose by 300 percent. So, who 18 
the most cautious fiscal manager?” 

There is no real parallel. What Mr. Ken- 
nedy falled to make clear was that during all 
this time, while corporations and individuals 


‘were increasing their debts, they were also 


paying off their loans or mortgages or were 
borrowing money to acquire new assets. 
The Federal Government, on the other hand, 
was borrowing money almost entirely to re- 
fund past loans, but not to reduce debt. 

During these very years—1948-62—when 
the total corporate debt was rising by 
$228 billion, these same corporations earned 
$291 billion in profits after taxes. In con- 
trast, the Federal Government during that 
same period had total budget deficits of $41 
billion and at the same time added $54 bil- 
lion to the gross public debt. 

No business could borrow money if it did 
not reduce its past debts out of its surpluses. 
An increase in corporate debt is based upon 
the expectation of repayment of this same 
debt in a specified time. A very small part 
of any such indebtedness is not refinanced 
without at least a substantial payment on 
the principal. 

But the Federal Government makes no 
such curtailment of its principal and keeps 
on borrowing more and more money, incur- 
ring more and more deficits, and increasing 
its total debt. 

Any business which attempted to finance 
itself on the pattern of the Federal Govern- 
ment would certainly not be able to borrow 
any money in the capital markets today or 
at any other time. Thus, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in fiscal year 1963 piled up a gross 
borrowing of $227 billion, of which less than 
$8 billion represented growth in the net 
debt. The remaining $219 billion was bor- 
rowed to refund existing debt. 

Corporations, on the other hand, have 
been paying off a substantial part of their 
loans, and their increased debt represents 
investment in new projects—new plants and 
equipment or new enterprises. 

It is incorrect, therefore, to compare cor- 
porate financing with that of the Federal 
Government and say that the latter is better 
because it did not increase its debt as much 
as did the private sector in the economy. In- 
dividuals may incur debt by borrowing to 
buy their homes, but they earn enough 
money after expenses to make regular pay- 
ments on the mortgages and at the same 
time to buy an automobile and pay for it 
in 2 or 3 years. Nobody could buy an auto- 
mobile in 1948 and fall to pay it off by 1962. 
And yet the Federal Government has merely 
borrowed the same amount of money to re- 
fund or replace the previous indebtedness, 
so that the total amount of the 1948 debt 
remains on the books, plus increased bor- 
rowings of $54 billion since 1948. 

President Kennedy also gave an erroneous 
impression when he discussed profits. He 
has done so on several occasions lately in 
discussing this subject. He said to the Flor- 
ida Chamber of Commerce: 

“Why is it that profits are at an all-time 
high in the Nation today? It is because 
the Nation as a whole is prospering.” 

What Mr. Kennedy did not tell the Amer- 
ican people ls that profits In a realistic sense 
are way below what they were a few years 
ago. 

Thus, manufacturing corporations from 
1955 to 1957—which was an era of sustained 
economic activity and relatively full em- 
ployment—earned 5.2 percent on their sales 
and 11.7 cents per dollar on their net worth. 

But since the year 1957 profits of manu- 
facturing rations have been at rela- 
tively depressed levels. For the last 6 years, 
they have averaged only 4.5 percent of sales. 
This means that profits are 15 percent below 
the 5.2 average of the 1955-57 period. The 
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profits also have been only 9.3 percent of 
net worth, which is down considerably from 
the 11.7-percent average of the 1955-57 
period. 

It is to be noted that in 1963 after 2 years 
of so-called economic recovery, profits are 
45 percent of the gross national product. 
This is only a slight rise from the 42 per- 
cent reported in 1961, which was the lowest 
figure in the period following World War IL 

To lay stress on the gross total of profits 
without regard to whether individual com- 
panies are making a satisfactory percent on 
their investment is to confuse the issue. It 
is like saying that, because there are more 
people employed today than ever before, 
America is prosperous. Actually, the un- 
employment figure is still around 5.5 percent, 
and there are many parts of the country 
called distressed areas. It is illogical to 
boast about the amount of total profit when 
the actual percentage of profit on sales made 
remains well below the 1955-57 average. 


The Assurancemongers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the clearest and most timely warnings 
against the danger of minimizing the 
threat of domestic communism is given 
by Columnist Henry J. Taylor in his No- 
vember 6 release. 

It is a sharp and much-needed rebuke 
of those he aptly labels “assurance- 
mongers"—including some in the highest 
places of Government itself. 

‘I commend Mr. Taylor's comments to 
the thoughtful attention of my colleagues 
and the American people. 

Under permission to extend and revise 
my remarks, I include the full text of 
the article: 

THE ASSURANCE MONGERS 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Distinguished New York Times drama 
critic Brooks Atkinson compounds a danger- 
ous error sponsored by many Intellectuals 
everywhere. The scope (and typicalness) 
of this is what makes it important. 

Dealing with subversives in the arts (New 
York Times, October 25) the critic first puts 
that in a wise and constrained perspective. 
But then he fell smack into the trap of be- 
littling the Communist menace as if it were 
merely a matter of bearded beatnik bums 
and snag-toothed bumettes. Moreover, he 
collapsed into the same old numbers game. 

Citing the limited number of hard-core 
Communists, Atkinson stated that “to be- 
lieve they can undermine the Nation is to 
believe in spooks * * * the strength of the 
Test of the Nation is impregnable * * * the 
fear of internal communism is neurotic and 
naive. This is also a wholly un-American 
form of cowardice.” 

We are constantly told it's a new world, 
not the comfortable world of McKinley or 
isolationism. Yet one of the major prob- 
Jems in the free world today is that many 
intellectuals are either too civilized or too 
reluctant to grasp the obvious about the So- 
Viet system. And the greatest danger Is al- 
Ways the danger which comes from blindness 
to danger. 

It seems incredible that so many intellec- 
tuals depreciate the vitality in the Red's 
Cancer of thought, in which the great com- 
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mon theme is torment and betrayal, and 
fail to see that a silent threat may be the 
deadliest, 5 

But it’s an ancient error. “Sometimes 
even the good Homer fell asleep,” said the 
Greeks. In India Jawaharlal Nehru is de- 
scribed as an intellectual. Yet he starts his 
day by standing on his head yoga fashion, 
and many swear that he views the world 
from that position for the rest of the day. 
As one result it is commonly agreed that 
the main threat of communism does not 
come from the tragically poor but from in- 
tellectuals, The same problem persists in 
France and Italy and most of Latin America 
and even in Britain. 

It is remarkable that intellectuals who so 
clearly saw the Fascist menace seem color- 
blind about the Reds. They ride through 
all the stoplights. Yet without knowing and 
meeting what menaces us—the Communist 
threat externally and internally alike—we 
cannot protect our safety. Nation after na- 
tion has shown that it is then too late for 
any answer except remorse and misery, like 
the community that falls to discover typhus 
in the milk. 

This is the disservice of those like Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., Theodore C. Sorensen, Chest- 
er Bowles, et al., and even our Attorney Gen- 
eral, Robert Kennedy, who constantly claim, 
as does Atkinson, that the Red danger is 
from abroad, not at home. Moreover, the 
President himself pushes on this pedal every 
now and then, although, the free world ex- 
pects the President of the United States to 
lead the fight against the Communists, not 
against the anti-Communists. 

The Communists are people—a pretty re- 
pulsive kind of people, unles you can stom- 
ach lars and traitors or the sort of cow- 
ard who keeps silent when his friends or 
family are taken away to torture or execu- 
tion, as happens, wholesale. 

In truth, and on the worldwide record, 
the Red attack is two-pronged: from the 
outside and the inside as well. Oh, no, the 
United States is not impregnable. A more 
dangerous reassurance is hardly conceivable. 
Nobody is suggesting these wily coercers can 
pull a Castro-like takeover here. That's 
absurd. But it does not follow that they 
cannot cripple our communications indus- 
tries, harbor and recruit for the Soviet's larg- 
est espionage network (which is here), put 
the Red line into street demonstrations de- 
fying law and order, infiltrate defense unions, 
mass media and even teachers’ groups, the 
State Department and elsewhere in our Gov- 
ernment—as demonstrated time and again 
by the FBI. 

Uniess we fight relentlessly on both fronts 
we will not fight well on either front. 
Nehru-minded Americans will never save 
us any more than they are saving India 
today. The assurance-mongers will never 
save us. For the basic reality of power poli- 
tics is always: Who is going to control your 
life and your Nation's freedom of action, 
you or your enemy? If you belittle this 
question in advance you are lost. 


Automation—The Unmet Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 

Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial in today’s New York Times 
calls attention to what I consider one of 
the greatest unmet challenges and prob- 
lems of our time—the challenge and the 
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problem of automation. I have intro- 
duced H.R. 8429 calling for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Commission on 
Automation to bring together representa- 
tives from labor, management, Govern- 
ment, and the public to study the im- 
pact of automation and to recommend 
to Congress steps designed to ease its 
impact. I believe the following editorial 
from the New York Times concerning 
consideration of this issue by the recent 
AFL-CIO convention should be read by 
all my colleagues: 
LABOR AND AUTOMATION 


The AFL-CIO has wisely acted to remove 
the impression that it believes the way to 
advance the national interest is to veto tech- 
nological change. 

Such an impression could easily have been 

from the declaration of George Meany, 
president of AFL-CIO, at the convention's 
opening that automation was fast becom- 
ing a real curse to society. But the con- 
vention has ended with a resolution acknowl- 
edging the contribution’ automation can 
make to abolishing poverty, expanding pub- 
lic facilities and enabling the United States 
to fulfill its world obligations. 

Labor’s quarrel is—or ought to be—not 
with automation but with the idea that 
workers must bear the sole burden of its 
introduction in the form of mass unemploy- 
ment. The AFL-CIO has now set forth a 
far-reaching program of measures it con- 
siders necessary to create a full-employment, 
full-production economy and this guard 

the imbalance in the present distri- 
bution of automation’s benefits. 

This program involves vastly more central- 
ized Government planning and 
than any of the bills President Kennedy is 
already finding it impossible to move 
through Congress. Furthermore, some of 
its elements—notably the proposal for a 
statutory 85-hour workweek with no cut 
in present weekly pay, would increase un- 
employment, rather than reduce it. 

But picking holes in labor's prescription 
is easier than putting people back to work. 
The overriding responsibility of the Presi- 
dent and Congress is to come forward with 
a workable plan—one that will show tan- 
gible results in cutting the shockingly high 
toll of joblessness. 


Rutland, Mass., Citizens for Public Prayer 
Action Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, a 
group of honorable, conscientious, God- 
fearing, loyal, patriotic Americans of the 
historical community of Rutland, Mass., 
have formed a Committee of Citizens for 
Public Prayer with the legitimate and 
avowed purpose of attempting to accel- 
erate congressional approval of pending 
constitutional amendments designed to 
restore the recitation of prayer in our 
public schools with due protection of the 
rights of the dissenters. 

The summary, plain objective of these 
public-spirited citizens is to promote, at 
the earliest possible date, through the 
agency of Congress, the exercise of the 
American people’s right to vote yes or no 
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on a constitutional amendment to re- 
store prayer and reverence in our public 
schools. 

In pursuit of their conscientious, pa- 
triotic, and legitimate objective, the citi- 
zens for public prayer are perseveringly 
engaged in conducting and projecting 
an educational and action program, and 
they have requested me to include in the 
ReEcorp a summary of their coordinated 
program; the summary follows: 

1. There is currently, on the Speaker's 
desk, in the House of Representatives, a 
House resolution, otherwise known as a dis- 
charge petition, which has for its purpose 
the discharge from the House Judiciary 
Committee for presentation to the U.S. 
House of Representatives, House Joint Res- 
olution 9, a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States pertaining 
to the offering of prayer in public schools 
and other public places in the United States. 
To be effective, this discharge petition re- 
quires the signatures of at least 218 Members 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. It is 
urgent, therefore, that we activate our rela- 
tives, friends, and acquaintances here and 
everywhere to send letters to their Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress respectfully re- 
questing them to place their names on this 
discharge petition. 

2. It is true that some Congressmen are 
clearly with us but do not believe in the 
discharge petition procedure. They feel that 
all such matters should be handled through 
committees. The problem, though, is that 
action in the committee appears unlikely. 
Only, through a discharge petition which 
moves the issue to the floor of the House 
does it seem as if we are going to get any 
action at all. Besides, this is not the usual 
discharge petition. It does not seek some 
particular advantage, or some sectional gain. 
It proposes simply to give the American peo- 
ple the right to vote yes or no on public 
prayers and reverence in public places. Still, 
if a Congressman says he is against discharge 
petitions, we must respect his right. But a 
second letter should then be directed to him 
if he has indicated he agrees with us on an 
amendment but disagrees on the petition 
procedure—this letter to inquire what, then, 
he proposes to do to make it possibl> for the 
people to vote on an amendment. 

3. Apparently, the most effective mail 
tactic is to send individual letters, rather 
than collective petitions, and to follow up 
with second and third letters, if necessary. 

4. It is still urgent that we ask local 
boards of selectmen, school committees, vet- 
erans, and school groups, such as the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the PTA to go on record in favor of amend- 
ment and to notify the Congressman for the 
district of their action. 

5. Some of our fellow citizens, more or less 
on our side of the argument, seem to be held 
apart by what they fear is the extreme dif- 
ficulty of coming up with a good amendment, 
one which will do what we think necessary 
and still not deny proper minority rights. 
There are many answers to this attitude. In 
general, the important thing is not how we 
word an amendment so much as the absolute 
need for some form of Government action 
to reverse once and for all the tragic trend 
evident in the two Supreme Court “prayer 
decisions.” 

6. We do not deny that care must be exer- 
cised in writing an amendment. We are con- 
fident that this care is possible. The point 
is to withhold one’s active support from our 
cause for fear of what an amendment would 
say is ridiculous. It’s rather like refusing 
to fight for one’s life with a gun whose ex- 
act mechanisms one does not understand 
even though that gun is the only weapon 
presently available. 

7. Again, we believe that the Constitution, 
as it stands, is in accord with our position. 
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What we suggest is not an attempt to change 
the Constitution or to withdraw anyone's 
basic constitutional rights. What we suggest 
is simply an amendment to the first amend- 
ment to spell out exactly the fact that what 
is meant is not religion as such, but rather 
organizational and sectarian manifestations 
of religion. In actuality, we are the defend- 
ers of the real Bill of Rights. 

8. The worst thing that could happen now 
would be for the American people to forget 
the matter. We must keep the issue con- 
stantly before our communities. The dan- 
gerous precedents set down in the prayer de- 
cisions do not diminish with time. Unfor- 
tunately, too many Americans seem content 
to wait until the further storms strike them 
before rallying to the cause of amendment. 
We feel the time to move is now, while this 
thing is still in its early stages. We must not 
relax with the first letter to Congress, the 
first protest, the first approach to local offi- 
cials and school committees. We have got to 
keep moving. What we fight for, again, is 
not only the right of our children to main- 
tain public reverence in the classroom, but 
also the right of all other instances of non- 
denominational reverence to survive in the 
Nation. 

9. Are we still optimistic? Certainly, and 
for these reasons among others: 

(a) Contrary to some press reports, we 
hear from an experienced news hand on Capi- 
tol Hill, Washington, that the discharge pe- 
tition is moving faster than is usually the 
case. 

(b) Prominent Congressmen and Senators, 
Democratic and Republican, have taken up 
the cause. 

(c) The American Legion, at its national 
convention in Florida, went on record in 
favor of amendment. 

(d) Twice the Governors’ Conference, by 
immense majorities, has gone on record in 
favor of amendment. 

(e) New evidence comes in every week that 
3 across America are keeping up the 
effort. 

10. What should be our major thrust at 
this time? We must keep up the struggle 
visibly and continuously. Our goal remains, 
again, something from which few of our 
neighbors can dissent however they feel 
about the issue and that is to give the Ameri- 
can people the right to vote yes or no on 
public reverence in public places. 


Maimonides Award Goes to Dr. Jonas Salk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, at its 
annual fall meeting of the Jewish Fed- 
eration-Council, the Maimonides Award 
was presented to Dr. Jonas Salk. This 
award, given annually to some member 
of the Jewish faith who has made a dis- 
tinguished contribution to mankind, is 
given in the name of Moses Maimonides, 
who was a distinguished physician and 
rabbi of the 12th century. Because of 
Dr. Salk’s national prominence, I am 
pleased to insert the text of the award, 
as well as his response, as follows: 
PRESENTATION OF THE MAIMONIDES AWARD TO 

Dr. Jonas BALE BY JUDGE IRVING HILL, PRES- 

IDENT, JEWISH FEDERATION-COUNCIL OF 

GREATER LOS ANGELES, OCTOBER 8, 1963 

The Maimonides Award is designated to be 
given to a person of the Jewish faith who 
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has made an outstanding contribution to 
the well-being of our fellowmen. Under the 
rules, the award need not be made annually, 
This is its third presentation. It was last 
given in 1961 when the award was made to 
Dr. Felix Bloch, Nobel laureate in physics. 

The life of this year’s awardee in many 
ways parallels the life of the revered Mai- 
monides, for whom the award is named. 
Moses Maimonides earned his place in his- 
tory not only as a theologian but also as a 
teacher and a physician. His role as phy- 
siclan may surprise some of you. Not many 
people recall that Maimonides, after years 
of wandering in exile from his native Spain, 
established himself in Egypt, and became 
court physician to the Egyptian sultan. 
Only in the security of that place of honor 
was he able to produce the religious works 
for which we remember him. But in his 
lifetime he was noted throughout the Middle 
East as much for his knowledge of the sci- 
ence of medicine as for theology. And in 
medicine and theology he was a great teach- 
er, teaching Jews and non-Jews alike. 

Jonas Salk has yet to tackle theology. If 
he ever finds time, the rabbis had better 
look to their laurels. But his contributions 
as teacher and physician have already earned 
him a place in history which should, like that 
of Maimonides, last for centuries in the 
memory of the human race. 

Before listing Dr. Salk’s scientific accom- 
plishments, let me tell you a little of his 
early life and something about him person- 
ally. Jonas Salk was born in New York City 
48 years ago. He grew up in East Bronx. 
His mother was born in Minsk, and came to 
this country with her parents at the age 
of 12. His father was born here, the son 
of immigrants from Kurland in Lithuania. 
Mr. Salk was a garment worker and they 
were a family of very modest means. Dr. 
Salk grew up in an Orthodox kosher house- 
hold. He went to cheder at Bronx Jewish 
Center through his bar mitzva and retains 
much of his Hebrew to this day. Dr. Salk 
has been to Israel and was moved by it. A 
year ago he sent his oldest son, Peter, to 
work on a kibbutz for the whole summer 
in the upper Negev. 

Dr. Salk graduated from the City College 
of New York at the age of 19, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Sigma Xi. If City College had not had 
free tuition he would not have been able to 
go to college. He became interested in 
medicine only in his last year in college. 
His mother wanted him to be a schoolteacher. 
Dr. Salk, all through college, was preparing 
to be a lawyer. He entered medical school 
at New York University, graduating in 1939 
with honors including Alpha Omega Alpha, 
which the doctors will recognize as the medi- 
cal honorary for scholastic excellence. He 
took a year out to teach chemistry. With 
these earnings and summer earnings from 
work in a laboratory, he financed his medi- 
cal education. Upon graduation, he in- 
terned at Mount Sinai Hospital in New York 
and then at the age of 27 went to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Medical School as a na- 
tional research council fellow and later as 
associate professor. Since 1947 he has been 
at the University of Pittsburgh, where he 
was named chairman of the department of 
preventive medicine and has the chair of 
Commonwealth professor of experimental 
medicine. 

The professional honors that have come 
to Dr. Salk are too numerous to list in full. 
Among them are membership in the Associa- 
tion of American Physicians, the American 
Society for Clinical Investigation, a fellow 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, consultant to the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Army in 
Epidemic Deases and membership on the Ex- 
pert Advisory Panel on Virus Diseases of the 
World Health Organization, 

In “Who’s Who," under Dr. Salk’s name, 
appear six words which measure the useful- 
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ness of one human life to this generation 
and to countries unborn generations. The six 
words read “codiscoverer influenza vaccine; 
discoverer polio vaccine.” The control, and 
through control, the eventual conquest of 
two dread diseases, would be enough to earn 
the lasting gratitude of the world. But my 
friends in the medical profession tell me that 
even those six meaningful words do not fully 
and accurately describe what Dr. Salk has 
done. As they explain it to me, he has dis- 
covered and given to medical science the 
techniques and knowledge basic to all 
modern immunization. These discoveries 
have established the method of measuring 
antibody responses in the human body, 
which Dr. Salk used in influenza and polio, 
which others have used in the control of 
measles, and by which all of the infectious 
diseases, one after the other, will eventually 
be controlled. 

Dr. Salk is not finished yet. Though he 
remains professor at large in the Pittsburgh 
Medical School, he has now become a Cali- 
fornian. He is the director of a great new 
research center at La Jolla, which has been 
named the Salk Institute for Biological Stu- 
dies. It is to be a gathering place for the 
most eminent of the basic scientists, espe- 
cially in the field of molecular and cellular 
biology. They are to have no diversions from 
the primary task of hard thinking and basic 
research into some of the major unexplored 
areas of the nature of the process of life. 
Dr. Salk himself is now at work on the prob- 
lem of immunization and local reaction to 
independently growing cells, such as cancer 
cells. May God grant him success. 

Maimonides wrote that the preservation 
of life is a divine commitment and he wrote 
that the physician who carries out that com- 
mitment should be regarded as an instru- 
ment of the Almighty. This deeply embed- 
ded respect for the physician and his calling 
are with us still. Couple it with the biblical 
injunction that man is dutybound to God to 
give of himself and his substance for the 
welfare of others. Together, they go far to 
explain the attraction of medicine, and espe- 
cially academic and research medicine, for 
the best of our Jewish sons, and to explain 
our compulsive drive to erect Jewish hospi- 
tals, clinics, and research centers, open to 
all, for the benefit of all. And I think these 
Jewish values may explain, in part, Dr. Jonas 
Salk and what he has done. 

In ancient sources is found a passage 
which says that “all Israelites are surety 
(meaning responsible“) for one another.“ 


valuable and noble men 
Ww country,.and our people, have 
given to the world. 
KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM 
(Remarks by Jonas Salk, San Diego, Calif., 
presentation of the Maimonides Award of 
the Jewish Federation-Council of Greater 

Los Angeles, October 8, 1963) 

Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon lived about 800 
years ago. He was philosopher and a rabbinic 
literary scholar. He sought to harmonize 
biblical and rabbinic teaching with philos- 
ophy, and especially with the philosophy of 
Aristotle. By appointment he was a physi- 
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cian to Saladin. He wrote “The Gulde for 
the Perplexed.” 

The Rambam, as he was affectionally 
called, tried, in his time, to bridge the dis- 
tance between the “two cultures” of his day. 

He lived long before Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, long before Jenner 
discovered vaccination for smallpox, and, 
long before Freud explored the unconscious. 
Even though this great rabbi and physician 
did not possess the knowledge that a physi- 
cian now must have, there was embodied in 
him a kind of wisdom that has healing 
qualities. 

A knowledgeable man is not neecssarily a 
wise man. A man who is both knowledgeable 
and wise would possess the power of Mal- 
monides. How much this world needs men 
to serve as guides to the perplexed. Are we 
conscious of this need and are we able to 
bring about, in a deliberate way, the develop- 
ment of men who might so serve society? 

Each age has its own special problems aris- 
ing from the solutions of the recent past and 
needs arising from the new urgencies un- 
covered thereby. In respect to the measure 
of knowledge possessed in ages past, it may 
be that the proportion of wisdom, earlier in 
time, may have been greater. Are we, in this 
day and age, learning more and understand- 
ing less? Do we feel an urge to return to the 
philosophers and wise men of the past for 
those satisfactions that nourish the soul? 
Where are the men of the present who may 
be, or who may become, the insightful ones 
for the future? 

If we look to the past we see a Maimonides, 
whose name bespeaks an ideal. With his 
name honor is What qualities did 
he possess that led him, a rabbinical philos- 
opher and man of letters, to become a healer 
and a guide to the perplexed? How does 
something like this come about? Are such 
men born, or are they made, or are they 
those who, by circumstances, have the op- 
portunity to become such men? 

What are the conditions and the circum- 
sances likely to develop wisdom in those who 
also possess knowledge that might bring 
forth healing power and guidance for the 
perplexed? 

In the days of Maimonides the question 
that men pondered concerned the nature of 
all things—the origin of the universe, the 
origin and nature of life, the nature of man, 
and the nature of God. The discourse in 
those days was carried on by natural philos- 
ophers and theologians. In rare instances 
were some who, like Maimonides, could en- 
gage in the dialogue among each and be- 
tween both. 

As we glance into the past we note the 
closeness of astronomy and physics in New- 
ton's time. This was a moment when a link 
was made into the future from knowledge 
and understanding of the heavenly bodies to 
knowledge and understanding of the 
mechanics of the universe. Astronomy had 
begun to be solidified by the insight of Co- 
pernicus who revealed the true relationship 
between the sun and the earth. In the in- 
tervening period the astronomer was also the 

t ot his day. This was the time when 
the bridge was being bulit from one well- 
formed branch of knowledge to one not yet 
fully formed. Physics became solidified by 
the insight of Einstein who revealed the true 
relationship between energy and mass. 

As we look into the more recent past we 
see seemingly diverse branches of knowledge 
joining each other with understanding of 
relationships of a new order still to be re- 
vealed. 

From the recent past we see the effect of 
the thrust of imagination and reasoning ap- 
plied to the question of the nature of the 
physical universe. In more recent moments 
in time, as history is measured over the long 
perspective, we have begun to understand the 
nature of living matter. The great insights 
and discoveries that have been made in re- 
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cent times in respect to the nature of living 
things have come from the naturalists, such 
as Darwin, who brought clarity through the 
concept of evolution, and Mendel, who made 
clear the basis for heredity. The dawn of a 
still newer era came when physicists joined 
with biologists to try to understand better 
the nature of the hereditary substance that 
contains biological information that is passed 
on from generation to generation. 

How far can we see into the future? We 


plexity in the course of evolutionary time; 
a point has been reached at which evolution 


heavens and earth have been composed, and 
of which living things are made, the nature 
of man is such that he is able to unravel 
some of these mysteries, and now possesses, 
ee degree, the power of life and 
ea 

In these terms, you might say to your- 
selves, we can trust God, but can we trust 


It seems that we have come to the age- 
old question of good and evil. 

We have talked of evolution of living 
things in the strictly hereditary sense—that 
of the evolution of physical traits and func- 
tional attributes; we have also talked of 
evolution in man's intellectual, cultural, and 
social expressions. We observe that man's 
intellectual evolution has brought him to a 
threshold at which he may soon be able to 
manipulate the substance of which life is 
composed. When this happens he will be 
confronted by decisions such as he had to 
make in the very recent past when he learned 
how to manipulate the substances of which 
the heavens and the earth are composed. 

In respect to this great power which man 
possesses over nonliving matter, and which 
he can choose to use for good or for evil, we 
note with concern the rapidity with which 
he approaches the realization of his power 
over living matter. With the most noble 
intentions, man has already interfered with 
human life—to reduce disease and premature 
death—and has thereby brought upon him- 
self, in large parts of the world, even more 
suffering than prevailed previously when 
fewer had survived to suffer. 

Thus, with the very best of motives, it 
would seem that man's power to control 
life—or living things—is fraught with great 
danger. What, we may ask, might be the 
consequence of his being able to create au- 
ence and the easy life? What will humans 
be like after generations have been born 
into an environment markedly different from 
any that heretofore existed in evolutionary 
time? For answers to these questions, it is 
not knowledge alone that is needed, but wis- 
dom as well. Knowledge can be only of the 
past while wisdom contains a quality of the 
sense of the future. 

It should be clear from what has been 
said in the last few minutes that the trend 
of man's intellectual evolution is in the 
direction that will bring about the merger 
of minds that are concerned with the nature 
of life itself and of minds that are con- 
cerned with the meaning and value of human 
life. 

The natural philosophy of the past was 
concerned with the laws that govern the 
behavior of matter, The natural philosophy 
of the present calls for understanding the 
laws that govern the behavior of living mat- 
ter, including man. Perhaps what we seek is 
the natural philosophy that emerges from an 
understanding of biological systems, and si- 
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multaneously a philosophy that emerges 
from a corresponding concern with the spe- 
cial biological system called man. 

I have come by a long and circuitous his- 
torical route to the state of evolutionary de- 
velopment of man’s present and future con- 
cerns. Man has always been concerned with 
himself, whether in relation to his God, or 
to his fellowman. He is concerned with his 
own survival as an individual and as a 
species; this is part of his nature. He must, 
therefore, give thought to his system of 
values lest he tamper precariously with 
values which, for survival, nature may not 
regard very highly. In contrast to nature, 
man's values are not in terms only of sur- 
vival, in the animal sense. A concern that is 
also built into his nature is for a meaning- 
ful life—that is, one that satisfies not only 
his need to survive contentedly in the pres- 
ent, but one that simultaneously satisfies his 
concern for the future; the future not for 
himself alone, but for family and for his 
species, He is concerned about protecting 
himself from premature death, and he is 
concerned about protecting his family and 
his species against intrusion, or against in- 
vasion by any element that can become 
lethal, even though this may be long after 
the time has come for him to make way for 
those who, later, will either benefit from his 
wisdom or will suffer from his short- 
sightedness. x 

The relevance of these thoughts on this 
occasion arises from the fact that for several 
years’ we have been engaged in trying to 
create a place of work and of discourse in 
relation to questions with which man has 

been concerned—is now concerned— 
and with which he must inevitably be con- 
cerned in the future. What we are trying 
to do is expressed in the nature of the group 
who comprise a new institute now in being 
not far from here. An essential quality of 
each individual who has committed himself 
to this. undertaking is that he has a sense of 
the future, The life of each reveals how 
effectively he has contributed to the resolu- 
tion of problems in the past. They saw the 
direction in which solutions could be found, 
and they sensed when the time had come. 
They have joined together to create a force 
greater than they could exert separately. 
Time does not permit more than this brief 
reference on this occasion. 


Iam aware that you have selected me to 
be the recipient of the Maimonides Award 
because of your regard for the work with 
which I have been associated in the past. In 
expressing my respect for Maimonides, the 
ideal you have selected to express your sense 
of value, I have tried to indicate the con- 
tinuity of the thread of the inheritance 
transmitted through him down to the pres- 
ent when those who bridge distances in time 
and in thought find so much In common now, 
as they will continue to find in the future. 
What is needed is the recognition that 
knowledge must be coupled with wisdom for 
man to reach the fulfillment he so hopefully 
seeks. 


A Tribute to Mrs: Eleanor Roosevelt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, an old newspaper associate of 
mine, Kay Magenheimer, has compiled 
for publication early next month by 
Pageant Press of New York City, a series 
of her poems titled Love's Stigmata.” 
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I am pleased, indeed, that a friend 
should contribute to the all too slender 
stream of American poetry. Beyond 
that, I am impressed by the delicacy of 
expression and the depth of understand- 
ing in each of these little gems. 

The publisher said it well when he not- 
ed that Kay Magenheimer in her poetic 
portraits of people reveals her awareness 
of the spark of divine love essential to 
all men. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
in my remarks a wonderful tribute by the 
author to a most distinguished and be- 
loved woman, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
whom I knew for many years, two of 
whose sons have served with honor in 
this House. Of Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
gifted poetess wrote: 

It was said; It was true 

She was a gabbler and a gadabout 
Gainsaying 

Her diffidence. 

Who then could foresee 

In 1933 

That this gaberlunzie for experience 
Would become a mendicant for independence 
Carrying emeralds and gold 

In her pouch 

For the oppressed; 

And, under her gabardine cloak, 

A bowl of rice, 

A loaf of bread 

For the hungry. 


Concerning Our Trade Missions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to read an advance copy 
of an article scheduled to appear in the 
December issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
which reports some of the significant 
contributions being made by the busi- 
nessmen of the United States who are 
serving in a voluntary capacity on our 
trade missions. 

Because it is a heartening report, I am 
taking the liberty of including it under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix. 

Of particular interest to me is the fact 
that among those singled out for praise 
in the article is Mr. Louis Spilman, of 
Waynesboro, Va., the energetic president 
and editor of the News-Virginian, 
Waynesboro's daily newspaper. In ad- 
dition to his editorial and business direc- 
tion of the newspaper, which he has 
headed for 34 years, Mr. Spilman has 
made significant contributions to the im- 
provement of printing techniques. 

The article follows: 

A GOVERNMENT-Busingess TEAM THAT 
Works—TuHesr New TRADE MISSIONS PROM- 
ISE TO INCREASE U.S. EXPORTS AND BIND 
THE WESTERN WorRLD CLOSER TOGETHER 
THROUGH THE POWERFUL TIES OF FREE EN- 
TERPRISE 


(By André Fontaine) 


A California manufacturer of industrial 
machinery has more than a million dollars 
in new business with France, Germany, 
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Japan, and the United Kingdom, thanks to a 
new kind of teamwork between our Govern- 
ment and private business. Similarly, a 
Pennsylvania producer of petrochemical 
processing equipment is building a $4 mil- 
lion plant in India as a joint venture, and 
American publishers are selling paperback 
books in Malaya. The cost of the program 
to the taxpayer is negligible compared to the 
profits and the benefits to the free economy 
of the West. 

This unusual business-Government co- 
operation was started by the Department of 
Commerce to help stop the drain of gold 
from the United States by increasing sales 
of U.S. products abroad. At the time, only 
1 American manufacturer in 20 did any 
export business, To the smaller manufac- 
turers, export business was too unknown and 
too inyolved with the redtape of licenses, 
foreign exchange and credit. Roy F. Gooten- 
berg, appointed director of the program for 
the Bureau of International Commerce, set 
out to help businessmen overcome these ob- 
Stacles. He has succeeded beyond his most 
optimistic hopes. 

This is how the program works, Commerce 
Department field offices around the country 
ask businessmen in their areas what they'd 
like to sell. Soon proposals flow into Wash- 
ington—one man has some used textile ma- 
chinery he'd like to dispose of, another wants 
to sell a couple of tugboats, a third wants to 
license an agency to sell his auto brake lin- 
ings. Meanwhile, reports from abroad show 
what products are needed where—Italy, for 
example, wants computers and automation 
equipment; Japan, machine tools. 

Gootenberg and his staff now organize a 
trade mission composed of five or six busi- 
nessmen and two men from the Department 
of Commerce. Mission members must meet 
tough qualifications: they must be expert 
in a specific business area; they usually 
have some experience in foreign trade; they 
must give promise of being good ambassa- 
dors. Moreover, they must have both time 
and money, for they receive no pay. ‘The 
Government grants them only travel ex- 
penses and a living allowance of about $15 
a day. Everything else comes out of the 
member's or his company’s pocket. ‘The 
average mission, Gootenberg figures, costs 
the Government $35,000 to $50,000, and each 
member $500 to $800, plus the salary he may 
lose for the 2 months away from his job. 
Nevertheless, there are always many more 
businessmen wanting to serve than there 
are assignments. 

Once selected, the mission members come 
to Washington for what one has called “the 
best briefing I've ever had—and that in- 
cludes intelligence briefings during the war.” 
They receive a quick, thorough survey of the 
politics and economy of the countries they'll 
visit; a short course in export regulations 
and Commerce Department credit-checking 
facilities, how to work with an interpreter, 
how to conduct meetings with foreigners. 
They and the two men from the Commerce 
Department then fly to the host country, 
where U.S. embassy and Commerce Depart- 
ment officials have been lining up business- 
men with proposals they want to discuss. 

The members of the American mission may 
not do business for themselves. Though 
every other country’s trade missions are 
composed of men out to get orders for them- 
selyes, American mission members are am- 
bassadors for all US. business, including 
their competitors. Robert Kell, for example, 
heads the Grey Hosiery Mills in Bristol, Va. 
On his mission to Greece last year he saw 
some business possibilities about which he 
informed two of his competitors. Both be- 
gan negotiations for joint ventures with the 
Greek firms. 

Often mission members’ know-how helps 
not only U.S. businessmen but foreigners 
too. On a mission to the Philippines last 
fall Lester L. Wolff, food-marketing expert, 
saw where huge cattle ranches and vegetable 
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farms had flourished until the Japanese 
destroyed them during the war. He knew 
that the Philippiries, despite great resources, 
were not self-sufficient in food, that food 
stores were tiny, primitive and high priced. 
An idea took shape: why not start a com- 
pletely integrated food operation, starting 
with revived ranches and farms, proceeding 
through slaughtering, packing, warehousing, 
trucking to eventual sale in supermarkets? 

When he got back to the United States 
Wolff lined up a group of men with capital, 
and now a $50 million joint venture with 
Filipinos and Americans each investing half 
is in the offing. Wolff is confident it will 
make the islands more self-sufficient, lower 
food prices and bring profits to both U.S. and 
Filipino investors. 

Often mission members, by being on the 
spot, can solve a problem that has frustrated 
both U.S, and foreign businessmen. One of 
the biggest textile manufacturers in Greece 
told Robert Kell he had ordered $3 million 
in textile machinery from a U.S. firm, but 
some hitch in Washington had been holding 
things up so long he was about to place the 
order elsewhere. Kell phoned the U.S. Em- 
bassy, which, in turn, phoned Washington. 
In 48 hours the hitch was cleared up and 
the contract signed. 

“You have done us a wonderful favor.“ 
the Greek told Kell. “We wanted to buy 
the machinery from America, but were at 
the point where we couldn't wait any longer.” 

Trade mission members offer foreign busi- 
nessmen an unparalleled chance to broaden 
their knowledge. The mission to Italy last 
year included Ray Ellis, an electronics expert 
from Raytheon Co.; Eugene Grabbe, of 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., a special- 
ist in computers; and Dean Burnett, of 
Leeds & Northrup Co., a graduate electrical 
engineer. All three visited Italian plants and 
gave freely of their knowledge. Burnett told 
the Italians about new furnaces used in 
America for heat-treating metals. Grabbe 
told both steel and chemical manufacturers 
how they could improve productivity by using 
the latest developments in U.S. computers— 
and not only those made by his own firm. 
Ellis did a similar job in electronics factories. 

On the other hand, mission members often 
broadened their own knowledge. On his re- 
turn from a mission to the Netherlands early 
in 1963, Sam G. Adler. Jr., department store 
head from Savannah, Ga., told Gootenberg, 
“I found a shopping service technique that's 
better than anything in this country. Im 
going to copy It whole in my store, and I'm 
going to make money from it. 

After they leave the host country, the 
trade missioners visit 10 to 12 US. cities to 
report to businessmen on what they have 
learned. Sometimes they bring back more 
business proposals than they took over. 

One of the most notable jobs in getting 
other businessmen involved in export trade 
was done by Louis Spilman, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Waynesboro, Va., News- 
Virginian. Spilman was on the mission to 
West Germany last year as an expert on print- 
ing machinery, but while there he kept in 
mind the industries of Waynesboro. When 
he got home he told the Virginia Panel Corp., 
which makes computer panels and had done 
export business only in England, about oppor- 
tunities he’d noticed. The company is now 
selling its products in Germany also. 

Spilman talked to executives of a General 
Electric plant that makes automatic-control 
equipment. As a result, the Waynesboro 
Plant, together with another in Lynn, Mass., 
has established an export division in Ger- 
N to service the whole European Common 

ket, 


He convinced chiefs of a Reynolds Metals 
Plant they were missing a bet. They now 
are setting up an export department to sell 
aluminum products in Germany. He was 
also asked by Germans to find an automatic 
tresh-egg-vending machine they could buy 
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he did—and a particular kind of rustproof- 
ing material—he did. All this was a far cry 
from printing machinery. 

The purpose of the missions is, of course, 
to get those who have never done any export 
trade tostart. It seems to work. The Malco 
Fabrics Co., of Brockton, Mass., had never 
done any export business when Dan Mat- 
thews, its president, went to the Boston 
meeting held by missioners to Greece. He 
heard a business proposal that interested 
him, got in touch with the Greek firm and 
completed a profitable deal. He wrote Goot- 
enberg. “Without the help of your depart- 
ment I doubt we would have entered the 
export market at all.” 

Another executive told Gootenberg what 
the mission program had done for his com- 
pany: “Less than 5 years ago our exports 
amounted to approximately 6 percent of our 
domestic business. Today, with joint ven- 
tures in Italy, Israel, and Mexico, our total 
international sales equal 33 percent of our 
domestic business. We're aiming for 100 
percent.” 

Every businessman I have talked with is 
excited about the program. Over and over 
they tell the same story: foreign business- 
men are eager to get American products and 
American know-how. But there is more 
than a vision of new business in their en- 
thusiasm. They are proud of their part in 
& program that is binding the Western World 
closer together through the powerful ties 
of free and flourishing enterprise. 


Group Research, Inc. 


-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
aware of the guilt-by-association smear 
techniques which the liberals claim to 
deplore but which they themselves are 
employing now. 

Under the title of Group Research, 
Inc., a leftwing organization closely al- 
lied to the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, the AFL-CIO, and the National 
Democratic Party, an index has been 
and is being built up on all people who 
disagree with the leftwing goals of this 
organization. 

We find Presidents Eisenhower and 
Hoover sharing space in this organiza- 
tion's index with such notorious fanatics 
as American Nazi Party leader, George 
Lincoln Rockwell. 

The purpose of the index is outlined 
in an article by Columnist Richard Wil- 
son which appeared in the November 20 
issue of the Evening Star, and which fol- 
lows my remarks. - 

These abortive tactics prove once 
again that the radical left does not hes- 
itate to use guilt-by-association tech- 
niques through Group Research, Inc., on 
an intentional, well-financed, and 
broadly circulated basis. 

The article follows: 

Lanon's INDEX OF THE “NON-LEFT,” Listincs— 
EISENHOWER, ROCKWELL, AND SO FORTH— 
Is CALLED DIVISIVE AND A FEAR TACTIC 

(By Richard Wilson) 

“Eisenhower, Dwight D.: II—Grede, Wil- 
liam: IV—No. 12, Frums. Fdn., 5, 21, 40.“ 

This cryptic reference is to Gen. Dwight D. 
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Eisenhower as he is listed in the index of 
Group Research, Inc. This identifies Gen- 
eral Eisenhower with various kinds of con- 
servative organizations and principles which 
are explained in more detail in what is called 
the Group Research, Inc., Directory. 

General Eisenhower, and many others who 
have made great contributions to the Na- 
tion's security and welfare, are thus 
bracketed and indexed with the wild and 
woolly partisans of the far right. 

The former President shares this distinc- 
tion with Gen. Omar Bradley, Clare Booth 
Luce, Gen. James A. Van Fleet, Ozzie and 
Harriet, Chiang Kai-shek, Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, the late John Foster Dulles, Herbert 
Hoover, J. Edgar Hoover, and many others 
too numerous to mention. 

They are all dumped unceremoniously into 
the index along with such proud wearers of 
the far right label as Gerald L. K. Smith, 
Kent and Phoebe Courtney, and the Ameri- 
can Nazi leader, George Lincoln Rockwell, 

The indexing is truly portentous. Take, 
for example, Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, the 
World War I ace flyer and organizer of 
Eastern Airlines. This culprit is classed 
thus: “Rickenbacker, Capt. Edward V.: I— 
Com. For Monroe Doctrine., 1-2 Yaf, 5; 
II—Clark, Fred, 2; Rickenbacker; IV—Nov. 
7, Natl. Indig. Con., 2; No. 11 Hargis, 19; No. 
12, Frdms. Fun,, 21, 38.” 

All this abacadabra indicates that Captain 
Eddie has been pretty active in expressing 
himself. The abbreviation “Frdms. Fun.“ 
means Freedoms Foundation and has gotten 
a lot of people into the “index,” including 
Harold Stassen. Freedoms Foundation is 
described by the operators of Group Research 
Inc., as a “conservative-patriotic” society, 
but is considered by others to be a well- 
meaning organization promoting respect for 
American institutions, 

Group Research, Inc. came into being a 
year or so ago with the “encouragement” of 
the AFL-CIO and other organizations, ac- 
cording to its founder, Wesley McCune, Mr. 
McCune took leave of his position as public 
relations director of the Farmers Union, the 
liberal farm organization which alines it- 
self with Americans for Democratic Action 
and the Auto Workers Union, to devote him- 
self to Group Research, Inc. He says it is 
supported by numerous clients including la- 
bor unions, farm organizations, universities, 
cooperatives, etc. 

The index runs some 46 typed pages and 
includes approximately 2,300 names. Di- 
rector McCune says his research material is 
for the use of people and organizations de- 
siring to identify various personalities, right 
or left, for various reasons. But it is clear 
that at least 90 percent of the people in- 
dexed are on the conservative side, and he 
admits this. He has thrown them all in 
higgledy-piggledy because it is just too hard 
to grade conservative identifications in their 
varying degrees from center to far right. 

The index and the directory are used by 
labor unions and AFL-—CIO’s Committee on 
Political Education to carry on the warfare 
against the far rignt. One labor organization 
has circulated the index to key people along 
with the following directions on how to use 
it: 

“When you hear that a rightwing speaker 
is coming to town, check him immediately 
in the directory and alert friendly groups. 
* + + Inform your local newspaper by 
visit if possible. The idea is to alert 
democratic groups to the possibility of 
trouble. * * * Use the letters-to-the-editor 
column. * Develop a pool of well-informed 
speakers to address church groups, fraternal, 
civic and service organizations, and schools. 
in many cases exposure alone will turn 
the tide. * * * Labor can provide the real 
leadership in such a maneuver.” 


“Mention of a person or organization in 
this directory has no editorial significance of 
itself,” soys Director McCune, apparently 
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suffering a slight twinge of conscience. The 
user must draw his own conclusions in each 
instance.” 

Users do draw their own conclusions and 
the index and directory are used to spread 
a new kind of guilt by association. These 
tactics increase the already great misunder- 
standings in American public life. The tac- 
tics are divisive. They spread fear and 
suspicion. 

All these things were said a generation ago 
about the anti-Communist activity of the 
late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, They were 
said by the same people who now are using 
tactics which do not differ much in principle 
from those they once criticized. 


Forty-fifth Anniversary of Latvian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this week 


marks the 45th anniversary of the dec- 


laration of independence of our former 
sister republic, the Republic of Latvia. 
It is appropriate that all true Americans 
should pause once again to pay tribute 
to the valor, gallantry, and spirit of the 
Latvian people. 

It is an occasion also for all of us to 
rededicate our purpose with vigorous 
determination to the liberation of Latvia 
and the other small, helpless nations that 
have been dragged behind the Iron Cur- 
tain by a combination of bestial violence, 
unconscionable diplomacy and subversive 
infiltration. 

Latvia was one of the three Baltic 
Republics overrun by the Red Army in- 
vasion of 1940. For many years Latvia 
struggled against discouraging odds to 
establish and maintain her freedom. 
First, it was czarist Russia, which op- 
pressed Latvia until 1918. It is the dec- 
laration of independence after the czarist 
collapse that we remember today. Then 
the well-known Soviet methods of force 
and subversion were used to temporarily 
impose a puppet Latvian Government, 
for 5 months in 1919. But the Latvian 
people heroically rejected this farcical 
regime. During this time also Latvia 
had to defeat the remnants of German 
imperialism in the Baltic. 

Then for a too short 20 years Latvians 
guided their own destiny. And they did 
an admirable job of it. Latvia became 
a respected, dedicated member of the 
League of Nations in 1921. She made 
great advances in manufacturing and 
agriculture. Ninety-five percent of Lat- 
vian trade was with Western Europe 
and the United States during the thirties. 
The Constitution of Latvia was founded 
on the latest constitutional principles 
of Western thought. In the Latvian 
Parliament, the Saeima, party govern- 
ment of the kind we know was the modus 
operandi. 

On August 11, 1920, the defeated Bol- 
sheyiki had agreed to final and irrevoc- 
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able independence for Latvia. And for 
a few years, while Stalin consolidated 
his power, Latvia was not unduly mo- 
lested.. On February 5, 1932, Latvia and 
the Soviet Union signed a treaty of non- 
ageression which absolutely forbade the 
Soviet Union to meddle in Latvia affairs. 
But if anyone took hope from this, it 
was false hope, as so often before and 
since. Because, soon thereafter, in vio- 
lation of their spoken and written word, 
the Communists began the careful, mili- 
tant subversion of free Latvia. The pace 
was notably increased in 1935, and Lat- 
via's fate was assured by the infamous 
treaty with Hitler in 1939. It took 
Stalin very little time to concentrate 16 
divisions on Latvia’s border and, this 
time, force capitulation. 

The decline and terrible repression of 
Latvia after that are well known. For- 
tunately, a few Latvians have been able 
to reach freedom and to continue the 
fight against the Soviet Union. There 
is no doubt the majority of Latvians, 
whether at home or abroad, desire self- 
determination. 

As I have stated so many times, there 
can be no compromise on the great 
human questions of the destiny of free 
peoples. Foremost among these is the 
right of nations desiring it to be free, 
the right of each individual to be free, 
the right of the human soul to find ex- 
pression in free institutions, to achieve 
that measure of freedom bestowed by the 
Creator, the right of the lowly and the 
weak to be protected in their choice of 
life and in their desire and intention to 
walk humbly in the ways of the Lord 
seeking and enjoying the privilege that 
can come only from free government to 
order their own lives and to be liberated 
from the bondage and the slavery which 
selfish, rapacious tyrants impose upon 
them. 

Let us be true to our own glorious heri- 
tage of freedom. This heritage was not 
won through fear and trembling, ap- 


- peasement and cowardice. It was won 


through bitter sacrifices, bloodshed, and 
suffering by millions of people, past and 
present, who were willing to give every- 
thing they had—their honor, their pos- 
sessions, their material resources, and 
their lives to protect and sustain our 
liberties. This heritage was won through 


through courage, through fearlessness, 
and it can only be preserved and pro- 
tected by the same means. 

It is fitting that on this 45th anni- 
versary of Latvian independence we 
should pledge anew to all small nations 


under the yoke of Soviet tyranny and- 


oppression our determination to work 
for the restoration of freedom to these 
unhappy lands. 

Let it be known by the great freedom- 
loving Latvian people and all oppressed 
peoples the fight for freedom is our fight 
because it is the fight for liberty, de- 
mocracy, justice, morality, and human 
decency. 

Let us express our determination and 
hopes for a free Latvia to take her right- 
ful paos among the free nations of the 
wor 
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Vietnam— With Reason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said and written about 
the recent developments in Vietnam, and 
I believe that one of the best of the arti- 
cles penned on that situation was by 
Emmet John Hughes, entitled “Viet- 
nam—With Reason,“ which appeared in 
the November 18 issue of Newsweek. 

Mr. Hughes deals eloquently and 
pointedly with our foreign policy, and 
I would commend his article to my col- 
leagues as most worthwhile reading: 

VETNAM—WITH REASON 
(By Emmet John Hughes) 

With sudden drama, a foreign crisis oc- 

casionally explodes in a way to test some- 

more vital in America than its capac- 
ity to fight. It can test the Nation's capacity 
to think. 

This now has occurred in the emotional 
aftermath of the coup d'etat in Vietnam. 
To Americans, this event seemed an almost 
fantastic climax to the sojourn of Madam 
Ngo Dinh Nhu. She had traveled the 
breadth of the land lecturing the United 
States on the impregnability of her family’s 
regime, the devotion of its army, the puni- 
ness of its enemies, the serenity of its people, 
and the incomprehensible stupidity of Amer- 
ican skeptics in high places. And the retort 
to all this came from the full-throated 
laughter of the Vietnamese throngs, un- 
leashed by the coup to surge in joy through 
the streets of Saigon. 

Yet before this stunning moment—with 
personal tages capping political catastro- 
phe—Madam Nhu had set a pecullar and a 
striking tone to every scene she had enacted. 
Again and again, privately and publicly, she 
had scorned all critics and all cautions, de- 
riding Buddhist demonstrators as fanatics 
and student rioters as draft dodgers. Soft in 
speech but deadly in venom, she had labeled 
all doubters of her word—including the Pres- 
ident of the United States—as untrust- 
worthy, “a little too liberal,“ and “not as 
anti-Communist as we.“ Beautiful and bit- 

ing slanders and innuendoes in 
her path as delicately as if they were hand- 
kerchiefs—she more and more gave her pil- 
grimage an intellectual air suggesting only 
one modern political precedent: the West 
European journey, a decade ago, by two in- 
quisitorial aids of Senator Joseph McCarthy 
hunting through U.S. embassies for the 
insufficiently anti-Communist. 

PERILS AND PARADOXES 


As Madam Nhu left behind these memen- 
tos, however, she gathered others—alive. 
These were her new and voluble champions: 
some angry young Republicans, a few 
wealthy Birchite executives on the west 
coast, and those rightist pundits most quick 
to clutch at fevering causes. From the out- 
set, some of them even Joined Madam Nhu 
in making fun of suicidal Buddhist rebels 
with a tastelessness that they would have 
decried as blasphemy, if ever anyone had 80 
caricatured martyrs of their own Christian 
faith. And, in the end, after such hearty 
espousal of Madam Nhu's version of life in 
Vietnam, these zealots had to view the coup 
as worse than a bloody political crime. It 
was a downright personal embarrassment. 
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All this would hardly be worth a moment's 
passing dismay—if it did not possibly hold an 
ugly portent for the national election year 
of 1964. For such unreasoning rhetoric 
could corrupt all national debate into the 
crude terms of soft“ and hard“ American 
policies, toward communism generally and 
Vietnam particularly. 

This peril becomes the more real because 
U.S. policy in Vietnam now clearly faces not 
calmer but stormier days—for at least three 
rensons: 

1. In a country like Vietnam, the preach- 
ment of demoracy is mastered much faster 
than its practice. And any lapses by the new 
regime are sure to be twisted by the illogical 
into posthumous proofs of the benign nature 
of the old regime. 

2. Paradoxically, the United States may 
now enjoy less rather than more influence 
over Vietnamese domestic politics. For the 
new leaders are unlikely ever to fear any 
American threat, in any crisis, to disengage 
and look for a third regime. 

3. The United States now must define with 
precision its true military objective in Viet- 
nam. Ultimately, this means a choice be- 
tween driving Communist forces back to 
China's border—the strategy of such mem- 
orable folly in Korea—or negotiating a 
Korea-style line of truce around Vietnam's 
17th parallel, 

All such dilemmas as these cannot be 
met—or even sensibly discussed—in a U.S. 
political atmosphere poisoned by the smog 
of slogan and simplification, insinuation, and 
invective. 

The tale of Vietnam thus takes its place 
as part of the larger challenge to all U.S. 
foreign policy just laid down publicly by 
George F. Kennan, upon his retirement as 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. Urgently, Ken- 
nan has warned lest American politics be- 
come a tragicomic contest between parties 
and leaders racing—breathlessly and witless- 
ly—to prove themselves “sufficiently anti- 
Communist.” And he has stated the crucial 
truth: “People who expect the capitulation 
of Communist power are talking about some- 
thing so unrealistic they really want war.” 

This was the fata] flaw in the doctrines and 
the policies of John Foster Dulles for the 
' better part of a decade. And it remains the 
fallacy in all current orations decrying the 
menace of “coexistence” as simply insidious. 
For the orators never specify their chosen 
means for precipitating the nonexistence of 
communism. 

So this much may be said of Vietnam: its 
value in guarding the security of southeast 
Asia may be surpassed by its value in test- 
ing the rationality of American political 
thought. 


What Makes Sunday Different? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, in This 
Week magazine of November 24, 1963, 
there appeared an article written by 
Elmo Roper entitled, “What Makes Sun- 
day Different.” It is the most refresh- 
ing article that I have read in some time. 
It is a thoroughly scientific answer to 
the pessimistic moralists who feel that 
we are a lost people. Elmo Roper, whose 
Qualifications need no expounding in this 
introduction, made a survey which proves 
that Americans are predominantly a 
churchgoing, family-loving people, not 
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too unlike our pioneering ancestors. A 
typical Sunday to this group of Ameri- 
cans consists of getting up before 9, read- 
ing the newspapers, going to church, 
visiting or being visited by relatives and 
friends, and then they relax Sunday 
night with the family. 

In the midst of a troubled world and 
pessimism at home and abroad, I take 
pleasure in bringing Elmo Roper’s 
column to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives: 

WHAT MAKES SUNDAY DIFFERENT? 
(By Elmo Roper) 

(Nore—It’'s a day we look forward to eager- 
ly and reflect on fondly. A noted researcher 
tells why.) 

The fashionable part-time occupation in 
the United States today is worrying about 
morality. Everyone seems to be discussing 
it, in public print and at private parties, and 
the conclusion of all this talk can be 
summed up in a word: pessimism. A new 
breed of social critics has sprung up since 
the end of World War II, and since then 
these gadflles have liberally bombarded us 
with facts, figures, and a grim set of predic- 
tions about our future. 

We have been told that our teenagers are 
delinquents and our adults are godless; that 
we are rapidly drifting away from religion; 
and that family unity, which has been 80 
much of our heritage, is disintegrating. 

I am happy to report that this pessimistic 
image is far from accurate. My opinion is 
based on a nationwide survey of thousands 
of Americans which my firm has just com- 
pleted for This Week on the meaning of 
Sunday. Sunday has been the traditional 
day for church and family, It is also the 
one day during which we are left to our own 
devices and can do what we want. The edi- 
tors reasoned that, if there had been a break- 
down in religious attitudes and family unity, 
this breakdown would probably show up 
most vividly on Sunday. 

The survey gives a rather different impres- 
sion of modern American life from that 
drawn by the caustic commentators on the 
American scene. It shows that we are, in 
fact, a people with strong religious commit- 
ments and deep family ties. 

A VERY SPECIAL DAY 

First of all, we found that for most Ameri- 
cans, Sunday is a very special day. Fifty-six 
percent of the people we interviewed said 
Sunday is the day of the week they most look 
forward to. Another 16 percent said it is 
their second favorite day. And why? For 
nearly half of the people we asked, it is be- 
cause it's the day they go to church. For 
these people, church is not just a habit and 
it is considerably more than a duty. It is 
the essential meaning of the day. 

On an average Sunday, a little over half 
of American adults will attend church. Over 
two-thirds of the people in this country 
attend religious services at least once a 
month (whether on Sunday or other days 
of the week), and only 8 percent never go at 
all. Women attend more regularly than men 
and adults under 35 years old a bit more 
often than people over 50. 

Still there is a feeling of some falling 
away from the religious fold. Twenty-two 
percent of the people say they attend re- 
ligious services more often than they did 10 
years ago, but 29 percent say they attend 
less often. Forty-one percent say their 
attendance is about the same. 

Protestants and Jews attend church and 
synagogue less often than they used to; 
Catholic attendance has stayed about the 
same, 

Religion isn't all Sunday is about. Almost 
tied in importance as a reason for looking 
forward to Sunday is that it is a day of rest 
and relaxation. Sunday is a day for taking 
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it easy, for napping on the couch, and for 

just sitting around. People may do things, 

but they're relaxed about it, and it doesn't 

feel like work. Sunday seems to be the only 

day active Americans can be idle without 

feeling guilty. = 
THE DAY THAT'S FOR FAMILIES 


This leads us to the third cornerstone on 
which most people build their Sunday: the 
opportunity it offers for being together with 
their families. For most Americans, Sunday 
is a social, family-centered day—and family 
in this case includes relatives living else- 
where. When people go out, it usually is to 
visit relatives or friends. And if they don't 
go out to see others, it's likely that they will 
have visitors. Church may be the reason 
people look forward to Sunday. But family, 
in 66 percent of our interviews, is what makes 
Sunday of greatest value. 

A typical Sunday might run something like 
this: Americans will sleep a bit later on 
Sunday than the rest of the week. However, 
83 percent of the country is up by 9 in the 
morning. One percent, however, sleep past 
noon. 

Morning is the time for a leisurely break- 
fast, reading of the Sunday paper, and going 
to church. After dinner, some people take 
a drive to visit relatives or friends; others 
just sit around and relax. A few people work 
around the house or the yard on Sunday. 
Many get involved in discussions about pres- 
ent family problems and future plans. These 
might include such subjects as the children's 
education, where to go on a vacation, or the 
next sizable family expenditure—a car, dish- 
washer, or a new livingroom rug. 

Sunday evenings find most families watch- 
ing television and our typical American called 
it a day by 11 o'clock. 

We found some nostalgia for the Sundays 
of a generation ago. There is a feeling, ex- 
pressed by 24 percent of our respondents, 
that families were even closer then than 
are now. Nineteen percent felt it used to be 
quieter, simpler, more restful day, with fewer 
distractions. Sixteen percent said that Sun- 
days were better a generation ago because 
people were more religious and spent more 
time in church. 

Yet others think Sundays have improved. 
The main contrast with the Sundays of yes- 
teryear seems to be that we are more active 
today. On a typical Sunday, for example, 
two-thirds of us travel in the car an average 
of 35 miles. 

It's clear that we want to keep the Sunday 
inSunday. Sixty-eight percent of the people 
questioned felt that political rallies on Sun- 
day are improper; 56 percent disapproved 
political speeches on TV; and 77 percent were 
against candidates talking to people as they 
left church. 

This conservatism runs over into America’s 
thinking about Sunday “blue laws.” Only 
essential stores and services should be open, 
in most opinions. The essentials include: 
drugstores, newsstands, small gorcery .stores. 
Most of us don’t mind bowling alleys being 
open on Saunday, nor do we object to movies. 
But a majority feels that nightclubs, liquor 
stores, bars, auto dealers, discount houses, 
supermarkets, and department stores should 
remain closed. 

The idea of life without Sunday evoked, for 
many Americans, something close to the end 
of civilization. “There would be a loss in 
spiritual values” was one of the milder re- 
actions expressed by 53 percent. “Religions 
would die out“ was the prediction of 45 per- 
cent and 44 percent said “Life would be a 
mess.” 

HOW THEY ENJOY SUNDAY: GOOD, MEDIUM, 

AND POOR CHURCHGOERS 

Those who go: Often, 71 percent; occasion- 
ally, 55 percent; never, 49 percent, find Sun- 
day happy. 

Those who go: Often, 56 percent; occasion- 
ally, 49 percent; never, 45 percent, find Sun- 
day restful. 
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Those who go: Often, 55 percent; occasion- 
ally, 51 percent; never, 43 percent, find Sun- 
day satisfying. 

Those who go: Often, 53 percent; occasion- 
ally, 45 percent; never, 40 percent, find Sun- 
day contented. 

Those who go; Often, 44 percent; occasion- 
ally, 12 percent; never, 9 percent, find Sun- 
day inspirational. 

Those who go: Often, 7 percent; occasion- 
ally, 6 percent; never, 10 percent, find Sun- 
day tiring. 

Those who go: Often, 4 percent; occasion- 
ally, 6 percent; never, 10 percent, find Sun- 
day lonely. 

Those who go: Often, 2 percent; occasion- 
ally, 4 percent; never, 6 percent, find Sun- 
day monotonous, 

ARE WE GETTING BETTER? 


The incessant pounding that social critics 
have been making has, we found, affected the 
thinking of many Americans. Fifty-eight 
percent of the people we talked to said that 
we are less considerate of our fellow man 
today than in our parents’ generation. 
Forty-five percent said we are less honest 
and truthful today; 42 percent said we are 
less religious today. However, of s 
significance, in view of today's troubled race 
relations, is the fact that three times as many 
Negroes as whites felt people are more con- 
siderate of their fellow man today than in 
the past. 

One survey of Sunday cannot reveal the 
whole moral climate of a nation, but it does 
provide clues. Obviously there are many 
dark spots and we are right to be concerned 
about them. But every society has had 
problems from the beginning of time, and 
we should not be surprised that our society 
has some headaches, too. 

However, one cannot help being reassured 
when reading over the results of these inter- 
views. Despite the anxiety and tensions, the 
confusions and complexities of modern life, 
there still exists in this Nation a deep and 
sound reservoir of people whose lives are 
grounded in the things that count. 

It is this reservoir which is en to 
me, a heartening example that at its core 
America is basically healthy and well. 


Ethics, Advertising, and Responsibilities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very thoughtful and timely 
address delivered by Daniel J. Murphy, 
Director, Bureau of Deceptive Practices, 
Feceral Trade Commission. Mr. Murphy 
is a former resident of Chelsea, Mass., a 
city which I am privileged to represent. 
Mr. Murphy’s address, entitled “Ethics, 
Advertising, and Responsibilities,” was 
given on November 16, 1963, before 
Georgetown University and Catholic 
Apostolate of Mass Media, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. 

It is indeed a pleasure to participate in 


this conference on ethics, advertising, and_ 


responsibilities. 

May I observe that in relation to adver- 
tising it may be more descriptive to refer 
to the responsibilities and obligations of the 


Remarks are personal and not official. 
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advertiser rather than his ethics and morals? 
These words—"“ethics” and morals! —are 
high-sounding terms and appear to belong 
more in a philosophical frame of reference 
rather than in a reference to advertising— 
whether it is deceptive or not. At the same 
time, we recognize that there is a moral 
concept involved in the observance of law 
generally, even though compliance with law 
may provide only a minimum standard of 
conduct. There is an element of morality 
inherent in the Federal Trade Commission 
Act in prohibiting unfair practices which 
includes deceptive advertising. However, 
rather than calling it “moral” or “ethical” 
to obey the law, may I refer instead to legal 
responsibilities and obligations? 

The courts have recently reminded us that 


there is no constitutional right to dissemi-, 


nate deceptive advertising” On the con- 
trary, there is a constitutional responsibility 
and obligation not to disseminate deceptive 
advertising. 

There is severe criticism of certain current 
advertising practices. Complaints by con- 
sumers and business competitors are appre- 
clably increasing. We appreciate the great 
contributions advertising has made to the 
economic and business life of the country, 
so we do not subscribe to the extreme criti- 
cism that advertising is an unproductive 
industry. 

But it must be recognized that deception 
does exist in a wide variety of advertising, 
not only locally but also nationally and re- 
gionally, and there are involved certain re- 
sponsibilities and obligations, 

A prominent advertising manager at a 
meeting of advertising men asked: 

“How many of us here can say that he's 
never been a party to deceptive advertising: 
that he has never, at the very least, allowed 
advertising of one kind or another to go by 
him that encouraged favorable but untrue 
inferences about his product? 

“And who among us has not been so mes- 
merized by the lyricism of a piece of copy, 
or the beauty of a layout, or the poetic tin- 
tinnabulations of a musical commercial, that 
he has ignored the consumer's rightful desire 
to be told quickly and clearly—without a lot 
of meaningless guff—how the product will 
benefit him?“ 

It is no answer to say deceptive advertising 
represents only a small percentage of the 
$124 billion figure for all yearly ad- 
vertising. It may be a small percentage, but 
It Ils a loud and dramatic percentage, a per- 
sistent and repetitive percentage. Moreover, 
it is a harmful percentage—it hurts every- 
body—the advertiser, business, consumer. It 
operates against the public interest and at 
times insults public Intelligence. It cannot 
be ignored. 

It is no answer to say there has been a vast 
improvement throughout the years in adver- 
tising standards. While this is acknowl- 
edged, it must be admitted that there is still 
room for further vast improvement. While 
the outright lie may not be evidence, slick, 
clever, sophisticated choice of words and pic- 
tures which convey an Implication and im- 
pression contrary to fact Is many times quite 
evident. 4 

It is no answer to say there is no intent 
to deceive, Intention is not necessary, The 
test is not the intent of the advertiser, but 
the understanding of the consumer. The 
question is, “Does the advertising have the 
capacity to deceive?” Many times the moti- 
vation is quite clear—to place an Impression 
in the minds of consumers in regard to a 
product or a service, an impression that is 
simply not true. 

Let us look at a few examples: 


Murray Space Shoe Corporation, et al, 
FTO Docket 7476 (C.C.A, 2, June 7, 1962); 
The Regina C tion, FTC Docket 8323 
(C. OA. 3, Aug. 19, 1963). 
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(A) The problem of hair loss and baldness. 
There is no known drug preparation, device, 
or method of treatment which may be truth- 
fully advertised as a cure or competent 
treatment for common baldness. The com- 
mon baldness (male patent baldness), which 
constitutes 95 percent of all baldness, is 
considered permanent and incurable. De- 
spite a large number of actions by the 
Federal Trade Commission, adyertising for 
worthless preparations, devices, and treat- 
ments continue to defraud the gullible pub- 
lic. It is estimated that 25 percent—one out 
of four—of men 25 years old have some stage 
of baldness and that approximately $20 mil- 
lion are spent.annually on these preparations. 

(B) Arthritis and rheumatism are common 
ailments of aged people. It is estimated 
there are about 12 million people in the 
United States afflicted in some manner with 
these illnesses. It is estimated that about 
$32 million were spent during 1962 for arth- 
ritic and rheumatic pain-relſeving drugs. 
These drugs include pills, salves, ointments, 
rub-ins, devices—claiming adequate and 
permanent cures. The Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation estimates that all forms 
of “frauds and fallacies” cost arthritis suf- 
ferers $250 million annually. The Commis- 
sion has issued several complaints and orders 
to cease and desist prohibiting these extrava- 
gant claims and, in any event, limiting claims 
to temporary relief of minor aches and pains. 
Yet advertisers, with claims for cures, still 
continue to give empty hope to the afflicted. 

(C) Cold and cough product advertising. 
It is estimated that about 500 million cases 
of common cold occur annually. This pro- 
vides a wide and fertile area for the adver- 
tiser in making extravagant claims for the 
various products with respect to relief of 
symptoms. But the overall effect ls an im- 
plied representation that colds can be cured. 
There. is, at the present time, no drug or 
combination of drugs known to medical 
science which will prevent or cure the com- 
mon cold. It is estimated that the consumer 
spent about 6375 million in 1962 for these 
cold products. Advertisers compete with 
each other in the extravagance of their 
claims?! Where is the responsibility of the 
advertising industry? 


(D) Consider the full-page nationwide 
newspaper advertising of so-called land de- 
velopers. Thousands of families have been 
attracted by clever advertising to buy, sight 
unseen, marginal land with the hope of estab- 
lishing retirement or vacation homes. In 
most instances the land—arid, desert waste- 
land—is extravagantly advertised. A brief, 
on-the-scene inspection would have disclosed 
that, contrary to the advertising, there were 
no utilities, no streets, no schools, no church- 
es, and, in a few cases, there was no water 
or vegetation. It is estimated that last 
year alone $500 million was paid out or com- 
mitted for payment on installment plans, 
for mail-order land. The Commission initi- 
ated over 15 investigations in this area— 
these actions are being coordinated with ac- 
tivities of the Post OMce Department and the 
Department of Justice to prevent fraudulent 
use of the mails. 

(E) Fictitious prices: Probably the primary 
evil of deceptive advertising Involves ficti- 
tious pricing. Fictitious pricing may be 
defined generally as a representation that a 
selling price of a product is a bona fide 
reduction from a former price, when, in fact, 
the product rarely, if ever, has been sold at 
the former price, in the trade area where the 
product was offered. The Commission issued 
guides against this practice which is com- 
mon to many industries. The Commission 
has also in this area issucd several complaints 
and orders to cease and desist—it has many 
times been sustained by the courts in these 
matters—yet advertisers continue to use 
this technique and are inventing new terms 
and phrases to cover the same practice. 
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Perhaps the answer to these problems lies 
with an industry program of self-regula- 
tion that is effective and realistic with an 
adequate and recognized authority. At- 
tempts heretofore made in self-regulation 
have not generally been successful, 

The Federal Trade Commission has re- 
sponsibilities in this area of advertising. It 
has the widest advertising jurisdiction of any 
Federal agency. This jurisdiction extends to 
all media and with few exceptions to all com- 
modities. The Federal Trade Commission is 
the only Federal agency equipped by statute, 
by personnel, by experience, and by proce- 
dures to perform this most vital responsibil- 
ity. It is meeting its responsibilities by 
promulgating new procedures and techniques 
to speed up the administrative process. 

In addition to its formal proceedings, the 
Commission has adopted and employed sev- 
eral informal procedures and techniques in 
meeting the challenges of deceptive advertis- 
ing, including consent settlement procedure, 
trade practice conference rules, advertising 
guides, trade regulation rules, advisory opin- 
ions, assurances of discontinuance, and com- 
pliance advertising. 

Once again—in a period of 2 years—we 
have overhauled and revised our rules of 
practice in order that we may more expedi- 
tiously be of genuine assistance to businesss 
and the public; in order that unfair acts and 
practices, including deceptive advertising, 
may be eliminated. We have employed the 
industrywide approach, when practicable, to 
avoid the singling out of one competitor 
when his competitors are engaged in the 
same practice. 

It is not practical to think the Federal 
Trade Commission can, by itself, regulate 
and control all deceptive advertising. We 
are comparatively a small institution. Each 
of the 100 largest advertisers spends in excess 
of 86,900,000 per year for advertising—an 
amount which is more than six times greater 
than the total allocation of funds to the 
Bureau of Deceptive Practices of the Com- 
mission. The Bureau's funds must be used 
not only for regulation of advertising but 
for prevention of deceptive labeling and nu- 
merous other forms of deceptive schemes and 
practices. 

Advertising, with its $121,-billion budget, 
exerts a vital and tremendous force in the 
growth and prosperity of a free American 
economy. Because of this vast influence, 
the advertising industry—its whole chain of 
command—the advertiser, the agency, and 
the advertising media—has corresponding 
responsibilties and obligations. 

It is appreciated that, stripped of its fan- 
fare, the primary purpose of advertising is 
to sell; advertising is salesmanship, whether 
in picture, in print, or in voice. In the 
selling process advertising men have a right 
to make a profit. But they have no right, 
in selling, to deceive the consumer. I do 
not think it is an unjust criticism of adver- 
tising to allege that advertising men are 
more creative in promoting or selling a prod- 
uct or a service than they are in avoiding de- 
ception, 

Business and the advertising fraternities 
must assume greater responsibilties of prop- 
erly and honestly informing the consumer of 
the qualities and value of their products and 
services without the use of false and mis- 
leading statements and without disparaging 
observations of competitive products, 

The advertising industry should be aware, 
and no doubt is, of two very important fac- 
tors: = 

1. There are approximately 200 bills which 
affect advertising, directly or indirectly, 
which have been introduced in this 88th 
Congress. 

2. In July 1962, the President appointed 
the Consumer Advisory Council to provide 
Federal agencies with advice on broad issues 
of economic policies and on governmental 
programs protecting consumer rights, the 
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right to safety, the right to be informed, the 
Tight to choose, the right to be heard. Thus, 
the consumer heretofore not effectively or- 
ganized—is now being recognized in an ad- 
visory capacity in governmental delibera- 
tions of these problems. It has recently 
rendered its first annual report to the Presi- 
dent, 

It behooves the advertising industry, there- 
fore, to appreciably intensify and coordinate 
and strengthen its attempts at self-regula- 
tion or assume the serious risk of increased 
regulation by the Federal Government. 


There Is No Substitute for Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a sermon, entitled “There Is No 
Substitute for Justice,” which was deliv- 
ered by the Reverend Wilbur Canaday, 
Jr., of the Park Avenue Congregational 
Church, Arlington, Mass., which is lo- 
cated in the congressional district I am 
honored to represent: 

THERE Is No SUBSTITUTE FOR JUSTICE 


(A sermon on the racial crisis preached in 
the Park Avenue Congregational Church, 
Arlington, Mass., by the Reverend Wilbur 
D. Canaday, Jr.) 

It is going to be a hot summer in Wash- 
ington, D.C., with Congress in session over 
the controversial civil rights bill and the 
District of Columbia itself a city that is over 
50 percent colored in composition. Anything 
can happen in the weeks ahead. The Na- 
tional Council of Churches calls the moral 
situation one of the most crucial this Na- 
tion has faced. “Words and declarations are 
no longer useful in this struggle,” it warns, 
“unless accompanied by sacrifice and com- 
mitment. This summer may be a decisive 
period in American history. * * Modest 
tokens of progress in racial justice are no 
longer adequate.“ 

Why is this summer so critical? Because at 
last the Nation has come squarely to the 
moment of truth in the relations between 
the races. The seeds of injustice, rejection 
and oppression are coming to a harvest of 
resentment, hatred, and retaliation. 

The remarkable and hopeful thing is that 
the victims of injustice, for the most part, 
have not been seeking revenge for all the 
hurts and humiliations they have suffered. 
They are still willing to forgive—though not 
willing any more to take the short end of 
everything and smile humbly at the same 
time. 

One of the most troublesome problems in 
the whole racial question is that until re- 
cently both sides have assumed there was 
some substitute for justice which would 
answer the requirements of the situation. 


WHAT DOES JUSTICE REQUIRE? 


Justice means giving full recognition to 
the existence of persons as persons. It means 
giving full respect to human beings as grow- 
ing individuals with goals and desires for 
which some place must be allowed in the 
overall picture of human society. It does not 
necessarily mean that everybody is equal in 
every way. We are equal as we stand before 
God. Yet there are differences of capacity, 
of character, of intelligence, of vitality and 
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aggressiveness. A young child is not given 
as many privileges as an older child. That 
is justice. A person with limited skills is 
not given as responsible a job as a well- 
trained one. Yet each is respected for what 
he is as an individual. Justice drives toward 
@ realistic recognition of the claims of each 
person. Justice drives toward bringing out 
the full power of being that lies in each man 
or woman, regardless of the outward circum- 
stances of his life. 

But this equity—this fair play—is hard to 
establish. For one thing, it means accepting 
limits on ourselves as we encounter other 
persons who have aims and purposes of their 
own. It means developing an outgoing con- 
cern for the needs of others and rejoicing in 
their fulfillment as part of our own maturing 
as persons. This is the way of creative love, 
and the way is hard, however rewarding it 
may be in the end. And because it is hard, 
we have tended to avoid it—by shutting our 
eyes or by looking for easier alternatives than 
the direct facing of truth. 

What are some of these substitues for jus- 
tice which have stood in the way of a frank 
and honest dealing with the legitimate 
claims of our colored citizens? I think we 
can sum them up under three headings. To 
make them easier to remember, we can start 
them all with the letter “P.” The substi- 
tutes for justice are “patronizing,” “piety,” 
and “patriotism.” 


PATRONIZING ATTITUDE IS NOT GENUINE LOVE 


First, the attitude of patronizing—the con- 
descending manner of giving kindness to 
inferiors. At first sight this may seem like 
Christian love. We always put up the bail 
for our Nigras when they get into trouble.” 
“We take good care of our Nigras. If only 
those agitators would keep out, they'd be 
perfectly content.” This sounds like affec- 
tion and selfless concern. But it is a senti- 
mental kind of love and not the real thing. 
It is a possessive love that does not want the 
other to grow up. It is a domineering love 
that does not really listen to what the other 
is saying. 

We have seen it elsewhere in some parent- 
child relationships or some teacher-pupil 
relationships. The person in authority, the 
one in a superior position, is happy as long 
as he can control the situation, as long as he 
can see himself as the benevolent giver and 
the other as passively and happily receiving. 

But when the power-structure alters 
when the child grows up, or the pupil knows 
as much as the teacher—then there is an 
explosive possibility, for the complacent ego 
is challenged by the demands and the self- 
assertion of another. Transfer this to the 
racial setting and you can see why some 
white persons are saying with real perplex- 
ity, “I don't understand why our Negroes are 
so uppity lately.“ The person brought up in 
the patronizing tradition cannot realize that 
things will never again be the way they 
used to be. He cannot grasp that the old 
forms of kindly but condescending behavior 
are obsolete, they are no longer adequate to 
express the realities of today. 

A southern novelist has seen discerningly 
into this new situation that is caused by 
the awakening of the Negro to his rightful 
possibilities. Lillian Smith says: 

“We now find it difficult to see ourselves 
or Negroes as complex human beings, each 
with varying gifts and differences and all 
with the same civil rights. Instead, we see 
ourselves as nice people, who, if not pushed 
too hard, will give Negroes a bag of goodies 
now and then. We see ourselves graciously 
handing them little bits of their rights 
(which are not ours to hand), doling them 
out as we (or our grandfathers) used to dole 
out fat bacon and sweets and cornmeal at 
Christmas. We see ourselves shimmering in 
an aura of kindness; we feel goodhearted, 
and often gently tender as we give our lit- 
tle presents. But they are not ours to give— 
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ah, this is what hurts; the Negroes are re- 
minding us their rights are not ours to give 
as we see fit but theirs—given them as hu- 
man right by God and as. civil rights by 
the U.S. Constitution.“ 

Love is not genuine love unless it has 
within it the backbone of reality, and that 
means the power to perceive where justice 
lies in a particular changing situation. Love 
with backbone in it has to step in and sweep 
aside what is against love, what is standing 
in the way of a true reunion of peoples and 
races. 

Thank God that our colored brethren are 
asserting themselves, using their buying 
power as a reminder of their latent strength, 
standing up to be counted, Thank God they 
are saying “I'm somebody and not just no- 
body.” Since whites have been so slow and 
lethargic about realizing this truth, we can 
be grateful for people like James Baldwin 
and eyen Malcolm X for forcefully calling to 
our attention the burning resentment of the 
long years of humiliation and injustice. We 
closed our ears before, but we have to listen 
now. 

PIETY AS AN EXCUSE POR AVOIDING TRUTH 

The second P“ used as a substitute for 
justice is piety. This was one of the evasions 
the Old Testament prophets found among the 
Hebrew people. They were using correct 
ritual observance as a substitute for doing 
right by their fellow men. They felt good, 
felt very righteous and very holy, but they 
were not doing the things that were right in 
God's sight. And so the only answer they 
could receive was the indignation of God. 
‘The prophet Amos looked out in anger at this 
perversion of religion. “I hate, I despise your 
feasts and burnt offerings,” says the Lord, 
“Take away from me the noise of your 
songs. * * * But let justice roll down like 
waters, and righteousness like an everflowing 
stream.” Isainh spoke in the same vein when 
he said, “Your hands are defiled with blood, 
your lips have spoken lies, truth has fallen 
in the public squares. * * * The Lord saw 
it and it displeased Him that there was no 
justice.“ 

There is something false and even revolt- 
ing about 2 piety that prides itself on knowl- 
edge of the Bible, on lusty singing of the 
hymns of the church, and yet turns back 
because of his skin color, a worshipper who 
stands at the door of the church. The 
grievous sin lies here—that such people have 
put the fellowship of race ahead of the fel- 
lowship of Christ. 

The church claims to be the body of 
Christ In the present day, acting as he would 
have it act. Yet how can the church forget 
so easily that Jesus Christ himself had close 
contact with persons of all kinds—with lepers 
and outcasts, with the despised Samaritans, 
with women and children, and all those who 
didn't count in the power centers of the em- 
pire. The Son of God looked not on the sur- 
face—color meant nothing to Him, or size, 
or status in the world. He looked on the 
heart of a man and revealed that man to 
himself for what he really was. 

It is a perversion of piety, this arrogance 
of those who think they are most religious 
while all the time they are really defying 
God's will for reunion and mutual ministry 
among men. Piety without justice becomes 
demonic self-righteousness, It has no saving 
power, but can only injure oppressor and vic- 
tim alike. 


FALSE HUMILITY 


The opposite kind of piety, which this 
arrogance may bring forth by way of reac- 
tion, is the piety of a false humility. The 
Oppressed become hopeless, overwhelmed by 
the injustice of their position. They feel 
helpless to strike back and so they become 
obsequious. They suppress theif own power 
of being in face of the dominant powers who 
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exercise lordship over them. They bow and 
scrape before thelr masters, fearful of ofend- 
ing in any way. And of course the masters 
approve of all this: “Oh, how religious our 
Nigras are; oh, you are so patient. Oh, how 
we admire you for your humility. S-o-o-o 
religious.” 

This was the way it was with race rela- 
tions until today. The Negroes were humble, 
humble, humble. Ah, but underneath they 
were developing a huge resentment, for jus- 
tice cannot be thwarted forever without 
causing deep scars within or violence with- 
out.. Their own power of being could not 
be suppressed and denied forever without 
denying reality. The claim for justice, for 
recognition as persons must break forth. 
And it is the shame of white persons that 
we have been so dense in grasping this fact. 

Right now we are at the stage where the 
old repressions are giving away. No longer 
does a Negro in the South get off the side- 
walk when he sees a white man coming, no 
longer does he go to the back door, hat in 
hand. No longer does he cringe and 
acquiesce in whatever the white lords decide. 
The student generation will no longer buy 
such obsequiousness—and personally I 
thank God for that because it releases the 
rest of us from a great guilt that has weighed 
us down—the guilt of having treated them 
in the past as automatic inferiors and our- 
selves as automatic superiors. - 

But during this transition period—when 
not everyone has grasped emotionally that 
segregation is dead—there will be certain 
tensions and hypocrisies that cannot be 
avoided. Southern Negroes who want to be 
gentle with their white brothers are going 
to hate to disillusion them too quickly. 
So for awhile they may present one face to 
the arrogant white man, another face to 
those who are sympathetic. 

There was the white cabdriver in Birming- 
ham who told a visiting reporter, “Everyone 
knows this whole Integration business is 
Communist. The old niggers in town, they 
don't want no part of it. They like it the 
way it is. See that old nigger at the stand 
on the corner? I asked him about it and 
he said he wanted no part of it. But these 
younger ones.” Two hours later the report- 
er talked to the same old man at the cor- 
ner stand. What did he think of the stu- 
dent campaign? He gave a long hard look 
and said, "I'm with them. The only way 
our people can move ahead is to stick to- 
gether.” 3 

We can only hope by our attitudes to 
hasten the day when we can stand up to- 
gether, white and black, and talk to each 
other as man to man and let our real feel- 
ings be made known in the frankness of 
genuine love. Today’s Negroes are fed up 
with a plety that calls for submission now 
in the promise of a happier heaven here- 
after. Piety is doomed unless it is based 
on reality, based on facing up to a moment of 
truth. Genuine plety includes a respect for 
oneself as a child of God and it includes a 
true humility which confesses when a wrong 
has been done and seeks to make up for the 
hurt and the harm. Piety must be founded 
on justice or else it becomes destructive 
within and without. 5 

LAND OF THE FREE? 

The third smokescreen that is used as a 
substitute for justice is patriotism. We love 
to exalt the Nation as the greatest in the 
world. The danger is, however that we will 
use our flag waving as a substitute for real 
Justice. Southern Senators plan a filibuster 
to prevent expansion of civil rights, hiding 
behind the right of free speech or behind the 
respectable banner of States rights. 

In the north, we think of ourselves some- 
where in the back of our consciousness as the 
Union forces who liberated the slaves. We 
are the noble liberal heroes. What we forget 
is that the process of liberation is not com- 
plete, and that we have blocked its full 
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as much as anyone in the South. 
We love to talk of freedom, and to recite in 
resonant tones the pledge of all 
“one Nation, under God, with liberty and 
Justice for all.” 

I'm sure that those of us who attended 
the pops concert by our choir last week were 
stirred by the final scene in which all the 
participants were waving flags and singing 
the chorus from the musical, “Mr. President.” 
Who could deny a certain emotion as they 
sang of the “land of the free and the home 
of the brave“? But somehow I couldn't keep 
out of my mind the picture of those Negro 
youths who were waving American flags in 
the streets of one of our cities and were 
shortly thereafter arrested and put in Jail 
for disturbing the peace. 

Some of the same national organizations 
that love to wave flags have been organiza- 
tions that have resisted giving equal recogni- 
tion and rights to our Negro citizens over the 
past 25 years. And I must confess to a cer- 
tain shock at seeing one of the most promi- 
nent presidential aspirants from the party 
of Abraham Lincoln drag his feet so long in 
coming out for stronger civil rights measures 
by our Congress. 

Think of our Image and influence abroad, 
when people everywhere receive the pictures 
of Americans using police dogs, cattle prod- 
ders and fire hoses on fellow citizens who 
want to enjoy the privilege of voting or sit- 
ting at a lunch counter to eat a hot dog. 
All this in the land of the free.” Can we 
blame the world's peoples If they don't quite 

the difference between this kind of 
thing and life under a fascist dictatorship? 
We have not yet become a great nation, or 
rather, we cannot remain one, until we have 
Included all our people in the benefits and 
opportunities of our free society. Injustice 
against others is always injustice against 
ourselves. 

If we are going to use the phrases of patri- 
otism, then let’s see that the reality corre- 
sponds to what we say. Otherwise, let us 
drop the pretensions and admit that our 
American society is founded on naked power 
and the racial superiority of whites. But 
if we mean what we say, then let us see to 
it that our Negro citizens have job oppor- 
tunities and educational opportunities the 
same as everyone else. Then it won't sound 
so hollow when we sing, “God Bless America.” 
Patriotism is no substitute for justice. In 
our American heritage, patriotism is a call 
to establish justice and freedom for all per- 
sons, regardless of race, creed or national 
origin, 

FULL PARTICIPATION IS THE GOAL 

Patronizing, piety, and patriotism are no 
substitutes for justice. How then is justice 
to be established—especially thinking now 
of justice to our Negro citizens. Again we 
can use the letter P,“ this time to fix in 
mind the goal toward which we are aiming. 
The word is “Participation.” Not token- 
ism—a few gestures of acceptance and 
tolerance—but full and unconditional par- 
ticipation in every aspect of American life. 
A sharing in its destiny and its decisions, 
sharing in solving its problems and shaping 
its future. Those whom we have so long 
rejected we must embrace ns fellow human 
beings with feelings and emotions like every- 
one else. 

This does not mean we have to be buddy- 
buddy with everyone, but it does mean full 
acceptance of all as persons, full affirmation 
of their human dignity and their right to 
be and to become. 

To accept persons as persons means to 
realize that among any given race, some 
will be wise and some will be foolish. Some 
are going to kick over garbage cans in Harlem 
and others are going to rely quietly on the 
use of legal processes. 

Whatever the irritations involved may be, 
our task is to see to it that persons of all 
races have an equal chance for education 
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(for with education go job opportunities), 
and the chance to live anywhere within their 
economic means. 

Creative. justice, which is motivated by 
love, takes into account the special needs of 
each historic moment. This may mean, in 
the present years, leaning over backwards 
for a time to hire Negro employees or to 
upgrade them into more responsible posi- 
tions. It may mean making a special effort 
to see that good housing is available for such 
minority groups. Of course, in the long run, 
justice would mean that a Negro must com- 
pete on equal terms with every other person. 
He will have to stand on his own merits 
alone and can claim no special treatment. 
But right now we need to recognize that in- 
justice, exclusion, and oppression had gone 
so far that we should take deliberate, self- 
conscious steps to redress the balance, 

But the goal is the full participation of 
every citizen in the life of our Nation and 
in the life of the neighborhood. Only if 
this is our aim can we hold our heads high 
and look each other in the eye, and rejoice 
in the contribution that each person can 
make to the enrichment of us all. 

PRAYER 


O God of all truth and reality, help us to 
discover in the depths of our living that Thy 
love is not a sentimental and spineless emo- 
tion, but a concern that includes justice and 
right dealing with our fellow men. May we 
respect each person's claim to be recognized 
as a human being and may we have the 
courage to defy conventional patterns if 
they stand in the way of the reunion of all 
Thy children in one family under Thee. 
Amen. 

In addition, Paul Tillich’s Love, Power, 
and Justice” is very releyant. Scripture: 
Isaiah 59. 


Quoted by NAACP in New York Times 
advertisement, June 9, 1963. 

2 Saturday Review, Oct. 20, 1962; p. 18. 

Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 8, 1962, p. 19. 


J.F.K.: The Man and the Myth—Part XI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include part XI of 
a series appearing in the September 14, 
1963, issue of Human Events containing 
a review of Victor Lasky’s book “J.F.K.: 
The Man and the Myth“: 

CAREFULLY NURTURED RELIGION ISSUE PROVED 

KENNEDY'S BEST VOTEGETTER—PART XI 


One of the big Kennedy weapons in the 
1960 campaign was the so-called People Ma- 
chine — a big, bulky electronic monster that 
busily forecast voter responses and outlined 
the most productive campaign strategy for 
Kennedy. 

The “People Machine“ —also known as the 
“People Predietor -was perfected by several 
distinguished social scientists with 665,000 
provided by the Democratic Advisory Coun- 
ell. It was manufactured by the Simul- 
matics Corp. under the guidance of Dr. Wil- 
liam McPhee, of Columbia, Dr. Ithiel de 
Sola Pool of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Dr. Robert Abelson of Yale and 
Edward L. Greefield of Madison Avenue. 

The story of how this computing device 
was secretly designed for the Democratic 
presidential campaign was related in full 
detall in the January 1961, issue of Harper’s, 
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in an authoritative article by Thomas B. Mor- 
gan. At first Kennedy’s press representative, 
Pierre Salinger, denied any knowledge of the 
“People Machine." “We did not use the ma- 
chine.” He said flatly. “Nor were the ma- 
chine studies made for us.” 

Pierre's recollection was somewhat re- 
freshed, however, after it was disclosed that 
Bobby Kennedy had helped finance the Peo- 
ple Machine by a sum of $20,000 and that 
reports based on its findings went directly 
to Bobby. 

Morgan said that information, designed 
to outline voters’ attitudes, was assembled 
by Dr. Abelson in the summer of 1959. It 
consisted of 100,000 interviews with voters, 
the results of 66 nationwide polls made since 
1952. The interviews were divided into 480 
“vyoter-types” such as “midwestern, small- 
town, poor, Catholic, female” and “western 
metropolitan, Jewish, male.” 

Armed with this kind of information, the 
People Machine provided the Kennedy stra- 
tegists with important information about 
the images of Kennedy and Nixon and about 
voters’ attitudes toward issues. Here is the 
recommendation on foreign affairs contained 
in a report to Bobby Kennedy on August 25, 
1960: 

“This issue is Kennedy's area of greatest 
weakness, but it is also an area in which he 
has positive opportunities * * *. Should he 
or should he not attack the Republican 
[foreign affairs] record? We conclude that 
the answer is: He should attack. As part 
of an aggressive, partisan campaign, Kennedy 
can materially affect party feeling among 
the electorate and enhance his own image 
by: (1) talking and acting about foreign 
affairs in a way which conveys a sense of 
knowledge and power; (2) unmistakably ex- 
posing the degeneration of prestige and 
power which the United States has suffered 
under the Republican administration.” 


CAN'T LOSE ON RELIGION 


Another question put to the machine ac- 
cording to Morgan, was, “What if the riligi- 
ous issue becomes embittered close to elec- 
tion day?” The machine’s answer (sup- 
plied to Bobby Kennedy) was this: 

„It is in Kennedy's hands to handle the 
religious issue during the campaign in a 
way that maximizes Kennedy votes based on 
resentment against religious prejudice and 
minimizes further defections. On balance, 
he would not lost further from forthright 
and persistent attention to the religious is- 
sue, and could gain * * *. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it makes no sense to brush the 
religious issue under the rug.“ 

In short, Kennedy was advised to play up 
the religious issue for all it was worth on 
the premise he could from it. Which 
was exactly what he did that fall when he 
repeatedly urged American voters to forget 
his religion by constantly reminding them 
of it. 

“If by now people don’t know his stand 
on that they never will,” commented David 
H. Beetle in the Albany (N.Y.) Knicker- 
bocker News early in the campaign. “Re- 
peating it can only serve to stir up once 
again a question that doesn’t seem per- 
tinent.” 

Bobby Kennedy was placed in charge of 
making sure that the voters would be con- 
stantly reminded of the necessity of forget- 
ting the religious issue. 

Bobby raised the issue at the opening of 
Kennedy headquarters in Cincinnati on 
September 13. 

“Did they ask my brother Joe whether he 
was a Catholic before he was shot down?” 
he asked, 

He couldn't go on. What appeared to be 
real tears gushed from his eyes, and he 
satdown. The audience broke into applause. 

Four days later, Bobby toured the resort 
areas in New York's Catskills, this time 
reminding audiences that “it is not impor- 
tant as to what church a candidate attends 
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on Sunday, but whether or not the prestige 
of the United States, as leader of the free 
world, can be restored.” 

Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., who accompanied 
Bobby, reminded their largely Jewish audi- 
ences’ that “If religious prejudice is raised 
against one minority today, it can be raised 
against another minority tomorrow.” 

Kennedy had stated that he would discuss 
the religious issue only when he was asked 
to do so. But the Associated Press cor- 
respondent, traveling with him in Texas in 
early September, reported that “he has some- 
times seemed almost eager to be asked. 
Twice during this Western swing he has in- 
vited questions from his audience, These 
have been written out and screened by his 
staff. Each time a question on religion was 
included.” 

LIBERTY VERSUS BIGOTRY 


The prejudice theme was developed by 
AFL-CIO's COPE—the committee on political 
education—in a booklet saying the issue 
in the campaign was not Kennedy versus 
Nixon but liberty versus bigotry. It car- 
ried on its cover a picture of the Statue of 
Liberty and a caricature of a Ku Klux Klans- 
man. 

As the religious issue intensified, the Ken- 
nedy camp made a major decision, probably 
the most important of the campaign. An 
invitation for Kennedy to address a group of 
Protestant ministers in Houston, Tex., was 
quickly accepted. (This came after “Positive 
Thinker” Norman Vincent Peale attacked 
Konnedy as a Catholic.) 

The importance of the Houston meeting 
on September 12 could be seen from the 
fact that Kennedy people paid for the large 
ballroom in which it was held. Bobby had 
movies made of Kennedy's speech before the 
Houston ministers in which he said he would 
not take orders from the Vatican, and that 
he would resign as President rather than do 
80. 


In New York, Baltimore, Chicago, and 
other northern cities where there were large 
Catholic populations, expensive television. 
time was purchased by the Democrats to 
broadcast and rebroadcast the selected por- 
tions of the speech made by Kennedy before 
the Houston ministers. 

“While we see that it may be desirable 
to distribute to Protestants who misunder- 
stand and fear Catholicism the film clips of 
Mr. Kennedy's reply to the Texas ministers, 
we see little need to show the film before 
Catholics who, presumably, have no such 
fears,” ol Commonweal, the liberal 
Catholic weekly. 

“This has brought up the question as to 
whether there now is a campaign effort to 
keep the issue alive and to take advantage 
of the natural resentment many Catholics 
feel when the so-called religious issue is 
raised," commented David Lawrence. 

GOOD RESPONSE 


“Our precinct workers are gaining access 
to the homes of Republican Catholics that 
they have never been able to get into before,” 
a Democratic spokesman told U.S. News & 
World Report. “Our workers go in and talk 
about the candidates for Governor and Sen- 
ator. Finally they raise the question: Do 
you think they are going to keep Kennedy 
from being President just because he is a 
Catholic?’ It gets a good response. We are 
winning lots of new votes.“ 

The cynicism of those masterminding the 
use of the religious issue was demonstrated 
when Bobby Kennedy told newsmen the GOP 
was spending over $1 million on anti-Catholic 
literature. (This charge was checked out 
after the campaign by the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee and was found to be 
without foundation.) 

And one of Lynpon’s acquaintances, a fel- 
low Democrat named Billie Sol Estes—who 
later became renowned for his fertilizer 
deals—paid for a full-page adve-tisement in 
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his hometown paper in Pecos pleading with 
west Texans to “Show the World Texans Are 
Not Religious Bigots.” (A few months later 
Billie Sol paid for an ad for an upcoming 
revival at his church which satd, “Come and 
Hear About the Two Biggest Threats to 
Western Civilization Today—Communism 
and Catholicism.”) 

The volume of printed matter addressed 
to the religious issue was unquestionably 
greater than what was circulated in the 1928 
campaign. 

“We have received large amounts of this 
so-called anti-Roman literature,“ com- 
mented the Greenville (S.C.) News. Not all 
of it is scurrilous by any means, although tts 
accuracy and the motives of its originators 
are Open to question In many instances. 
Some of it is demonstrably false.“ 

Much of it originated in the North. “The 
origin of this material makes us all the more 
curious as to Just who is mainly responsible 
for its distribution. Some of the more ex- 
treme arguments are falling on fertile soil 
both here and elsewhere. But it is causing 
an opposite reaction in pivotal Northern 
States and many southerners are coming to 
be of a like mind. 

“The question is: Who is making the most 
use of the religious Issue, and for or against 
whom?” 

Another question, never fully answered, 
arose out of the fact that large numbers 
of Catholic families in the North received 
particularly vile pleces of literature concern- 
ing their faith. Who was responsible? 


PRIDE BEATS PREJUDICE 


As the noted Pollster Samuel Lubell ob- 
served after the election: Too much pub- 
licity and attention was given the circulation 
of eo- called ‘hate’ literature. Of course, these 
*hate’ sheets were disgusting and sickening. 
But how important were these anti-Catholic 
tracts? And didn't the enormous publicity 
given these ‘hate’ sheets leave a distorted, 
one-sided view of the campaign which ig- 
nored that on both sides deeply rooted re- 
ligious prejudices were constantly at work?” 

In the end, the massive swing of Catholic 
votes to Kennedy was the biggest factor in 
Kennedy’s election. As Louis Bean put it, 
the statistics showed that Catholic pride 
was a stronger factor than anti-Catholic 
prejudice in bringing about Kennedy’s vic- 
tory. 


With some 78 percent of the Catholics and 
70 percent of the Negroes and 80 percent or 
more of the Jews voting for him, Kennedy 
took lopsided majorities in the big cities, 
and thus in the big electoral-vote States they 
controlled. Looking at the Catholic vote as 
a whole, according to figures provided by 
Dr. George Gallup, the Democrats got 56 per- 
cent of the total in 1952 and 51 percent in 
1956, but the figure went up by 27 percentage 
points to 78 percent in 1960. No other re- 
ligious group showed a switch of that pro- 
Portion. 


“One thing is certain,” Pollster Elma Roper 
commented in the Saturday Review, “if there 
was a net victim of religious prejudice it was 
Nixon more than Kennedy.” 


Law Is No Assurance of Prior Congres- 
sional Approval to Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
S OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 


discuss one aspect of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act. 
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During the debate on S. 777, the legis- 
lation to authorize funds for the Agency 
and amend the act, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs [Mr. Morcan] in his 
opening statement said that there is no 
way in which the Disarmament Agency 
or the President can obligate the United 
States to disarm or reduce its Armed 
Forces without congressional approval. 
He said this was clearly stated in sec- 
tion 33 of the act. 

The ranking minority members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Frances P. 
Boiron] spoke in the same vein. She 
told the House that the United States 
has not entered into any agreements obli- 
gating the United States to disarm. She 
said under section 33 of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act no such ac- 
tion could be taken without prior con- 
gressional approval and she quoted from 
the law which reads: 

That no action shall be taken under this 
or any other law that will obligate the United 
States to disarm or to reduce or to limit the 
Armed Forces or armaments of the United 
States, except pursuant to the treatymaking 
power of the President under the Constitu- 
tion, or unless authorized by further affirma- 
tive legislation by the Congress of the United 
States. 


Mr. Speaker, in the debate on the bill 
I indicated that I disagreed, spelling out 
the fact that this provision gave no as- 
surance Congress would be consulted, be- 
cause an international Executive agree- 
ment, unlike a treaty, requires no advice 
or consent of the Senate. Whereupon 
Mrs. Botton agreed, saying that ever 
since 1933 we have had all too many 
agreements and not enough treaties. 

Mr. Speaker, the existing Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act—and I repeat 
this—states that no action shall be taken 
under this or any other law that would 
obligate the United States to disarm or 
to reduce or to limit our Armed Forces 
or armaments except pursuant to the 
treatymaking power of the President un- 
der the Constitution, or unless author- 
ized by further affirmative legislation by 
Congress, 

What has concerned me, as I explained 
in my colloquy with Mrs. BOLTON is 
whether a Chief Executive would ever 
follow that provision of law but instead 
would execute an executive agreement 
which does not require congressional 
approval. I explained what has hap- 
pened under section 205 of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act which like- 
wise provides that a program of interna- 
tional space cooperation must have ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. How- 
ever, as I said, when President Eisen- 
hower signed that act in 1958 he stated 
that he regarded this provision merely 
as recognizing that international treaties 
may be made in this fleld. He said this 
did not preclude less formal arrange- 
ments for cooperation. 5 

In this connection, the Space Admin- 
istration in answer to my inquiry has 
said that the legal determination would 
be up to the Department of State as to 
the form of an arrangement. It could 
be under section 205 with Senate ap- 
proval or by executive agreement not re- 
quiring such approval. 
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As a matter of fact all NASA coop- 
erative projects with other nations to 
date have been without Senate advice 
and consent. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I very much 
doubt if section 3 of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act has or will have 
much influence on our Department of 
State. 

I believe, of course, when Congress 
writes a law calling for a treaty or for 
congressional approval, a President 
should follow it, but Presidents are 
jealous of their prerogatives. However, 
Congress does have power to limit use of 
administrative funds so an appropria- 
tion bill can be effective unless it comes 
too late. That is why, when President 
Kennedy suggested a joint venture with 
the Soviet Union for a lunar landing, I 
introduced an amendment to the space 
appropriation bill limiting the use of 
funds for that purpose unless such a 
program first had been approved by Con- 
gress. I did not want to wake up some 
morning and find some arrangement for 
such an expensive and unwise venture 
was an accomplished fact under an exec- 
utive agreement, 

I wish there was some real safeguard 
in the Disarmament Act. Frankly, I am 
fearful many persons and Members of 
Congress erroneously may feel that sec- 
tion 33 contains such a safeguard. 

The extension of the Arms Control 
Act as passed yesterday, in my opinion, 
contain some new limitations which meet 
with my approval but I want to restate 
what I said during debate with regard to 
the requirement of congressional ap- 
proval of an international agreement. 
The fact is this provision could be mean- 
ingless. Let us not delude ourselves 
about that. 


VFW and National Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most talked about, yet misunder- 
stood areas of the world, is the free 
Chinese island of Quemoy off the main- 
land of Red China. It is unfortunate 
that there has been, and still is, so much 
misunderstanding as to the responsible 
role which Quemoy plays to the defense 
of not only Taiwan but the U.S, position 
in the Western Pacific. The Commu- 
nist regime of Red China continues to 
demand the surrender of Quemoy. If 
these crude demands of Mao Tse-tung 
are ever complied with by the United 
States, we will be the architects of our 
own disaster. 

I recently noted a relatively brief but 
information-packed article on the im- 
portance of Quemoy. I refer to the col- 
umn, “VFW and National Security,” by 
a very able former Marine officer, Brig. 
Gen. J. D. Hittle, retired, director, VFW 
National Security and Foreign Affairs, 
in the VFW magazine, which is the offi- 
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cial monthly magazine of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

This highly respected VFW magazine 
is published under the supervision of 
Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo, Brooklyn, N-Y., 
commander in chief of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Mr. John L. Smith is 
director of publications and public re- 
lations. As most Members of this House 
are well aware, the VFW has taken the 
lead in the eyes of our Nation in oppos- 
ing all concessions to Red China. The 
VFW also has followed the unswerving 
policy of resisting any efforts to neutral- 
ize or give Quemoy to the Communists. 
In so doing, the VFW has performed a 
patriotic service of historic magnitude. 

Because this column so well reflects the 
strong and knowledgeable position of the 
VFW with respect to Quemoy, I include 
it under leave to extend my remarks: 

VFW AND NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired) 

The island of Quemoy off the China main- 
land has probably been the subject of more 
argument and misunderstanding than any 
similar location in the world. Unfortu- 
nately, there have been serious proposals in 
this country that Quemoy is not worth de- 
fending. Nothing can be further from ac- 
tual fact. As the VFW has long, and cor- 
rectly, held, the island of Quemoy is vital to 
the entire U.S. strategy in the Western Pa- 
cific. Rather than being indefensible, Que- 
moy is one of the most powerfully fortified 
installations in the world. 

Here are a few basic facts with respect to 
this much talked about and too little under- 
stood bastion: 

Quemoy is no barren rock jutting up off 
the coast of Red China. It is about 10 miles 
long and a couple of miles wide. Almost 
50,000 civilians reside on the island, as have 
their families before them for generations. 
They are farmers, tradesmen, merchants, 
shopkeepers, and school teachers. There is 
one middle-sized city and over 45 villages. 
There are 39 public schools. 

The military force on Quemoy is over 40,- 
000. It is one of the most important field 
commands of President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
powerful free Chinese Army. The troops are 
lean and hard. They are well trained, and 
they know the purpose of their training 
to whip the Communists. 

The reason for Quemoy'’s importance is 
Teadily evident: As long as Free China holds 
Quemoy, the Chinese Reds cannot carry out 
their oft-repeated threats to seize Taiwan. 
Quemoy is squarely in the center of, and 
controls the great Pacific port of Red China, 
Amoy. Thus Mao can't get an invasion 
force out of the harbor until he first takes 
Quemoy. 

In simple terms, Quemoy is the cork in the 
bottle of Red aggression. The best way to 
keep the Red poison from spilling out into 
Pacific Asia is to keep the bottle tightly 
corked. 

Those who gay Quemoy is not defensible 
have forgotten some important recent his- 
tory. In 1949 the Reds launched a major 
attack against the island. Every one of the 
thousands of attacking Communists were 
killed or captured. Today Quemoy is in- 
finitely stronger than it was then. 

As a symbol of freedom, as an example of 
what courageous people can do to maintain 
their freedom literally under the guns of 
Red aggression, Quemoy is to Asia what West 
Berlin is to Europe. 

The VFW has made and continues to make 
a major contribution to the security of the 
United States and the cause of freedom in 
demanding the continued free Chinese con- 
trol of Quemoy, - 
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Kennedy Gives Misleading Information in 
Speech Before Florida Chamber of 


Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 22, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most prevalent New Frontier tech- 
niques is to cite misleading information 
to cover up shortcomings of the admin- 
istration. This was used by the Presi- 
dent in a speech before the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce Monday in com- 
paring the Federal debt with the debt of 
private business and in discussing busi- 
ness profits. 

Columnist David Lawrence, in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Evening Star on 
November 20, discusses the erroneous 
impression Mr. Kennedy tried to leave. 
The article follows: 


FEDERAL Versus Business FINANCING—PRESI- 
DENT’S COMPARISON OF DEBT GROWTH 
VIEWED as GIVING WRONG IMPRESSION 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy would not intention- 
ally mislead the American people about the 
finances of the Government of the United 
States—but unfortunately, some of his 
speechwriters have given a wrong compari- 
son of the way the Federal Government and 
private business, respectively, handle their 
debts. 

Mr. Kennedy, in a speech before the Flori- 
da Chamber of Commerce Monday, gave 
the impression that the Federal Government 
is a better “fiscal manager” than private 
business. He said: 

“While the Federal net debt was growing 
less than 20 percent in these years (1948 to 
1962), total corporate debt—not my debt, 
your debt—was growing by nearly 200 per- 
cent and the total indebtedness of private 
individuals rose by 300 percent. So who is 
the most cautious fiscal manager?“ 

There is no real parallel. What Mr. Ken- 
nedy failed to make clear was that during 
all this time, while corporations and indi- 
viduals were increasing their debts, they were 
also paying off their loans or mortgages or 
were borrowing money to acquire new assets. 
The Federal Government, on the other hand, 
was borrowing money almost entirely to re- 
fund past loans, but not to reduce debt. 

During these very years—1948 to 1962— 
when the total corporate debt was rising by 
$228 billion, these same corporations earned 
$291 billion in profits after taxes. In con- 
trast, the Federal Government d that 
same period had total budget deficits of $41 
billion and at the same time added $54 bil- 
lion to the gross public debt. 

No business could borrow money if it did 
not reduce its past debts out of its surpluses. 
An increase in corporate debt is based upon 
the expectation of repayment of this same 
debt in a specified time. A very small part of 
any such indebtedness is refinanced without 
at least a substantial payment on the prin- 
cipal. 

But the Federal Government makes no 
such curtailment of its principal and keeps 
on borrowing more and more money, in- 
curring more and more deficits, and increas- 
ing its total debt. 

Any business which attempted to finance 
itself on the pattern of the Federal Govern- 
ment would certainly not be able to borrow 
any money in the capital markets today or at 
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any other time. Thus, the Federal Govern- 
ment in fiscal year 1963 piled up a gross bor- 
rowing of $227 billion, of which less than $8 
billion represented growth in the net debt. 
The remaining $219 billion was borrowed to 
refund existing debt. 

Corporations, on the other hand, have been 
paying off a substantial part of their loans, 
and their increased debt represents invest- 
ment in new projects—new plants and equip- 
ment or new enterprises. 

It is incorrect, therefore, to compare cor- 
porate financing with that of the Federal 
Government and say that the latter is better 
because it did not increase its debt as much 
as did the private sector in the economy. 
Individuals may incur debt by borrowing to 
buy their homes, but they earn enough mon- 
ey after expenses to make regular payments 
on the mortgages and at the same time to 
buy an automobile and pay for it in 2 or 
3 years. Nobody could buy an automo- 
bile in 1948 and fail to pay it off by 1962. 
And yet the Federal Government has merely 
borrowed the same amount of money to re- 
fund or replace the previous indebtedness, 
so that the total amount of the 1948 debt re- 
mains on the books, plus increased borrow- 
ings of $54 billion since 1948, 

President Kennedy also gave an erroneous 
impression when he discussed profits. He 
has done so on several occasions lately in 
discussing this subject. He said to the 
Florida Chamber of Commerce: 

“Why is it that profits are at an all-time 
high in the Nation today? It is because the 
Nation as a whole is prospering.” 

What Mr. Kennedy did not tell the Amer- 
ican people is that profits in a realistic sense 
are way below what they were a few years 
ago. 

Thus, manufacturing corporations from 
1955 to 1957—-which was an era of sustained 
economic activity and relatively full em- 
ployment—earned 5.2 percent on their sales 
and 11.7 cents per dollar on their net worth. 

But since the year 1957 profits of manufac- 
turing corporations have been at relatively 
depressed levels. For the last 6 years, they 
have averaged only 4.5 percent of sales. This 
means that profits are 15 percent below the 
5.2 average of the 1955-57 period. The 
profits also have been only 9.3 percent of net 
worth, which is down considerably from the 
11.7 percent average of the 1955-57 period. 

It is to be noted that in 1963, after 2 years 
of so-called economic recovery, profits are 
4.5 percent of the gross national product, 
This is only a slight rise from the 4.2 percent 
reported in 1961, which was the lowest figure 
in the period following World War II. 

To lay stress on the gross total of profits 
without regard to whether individual com- 
panies are making a satisfactory percent on 
their investment is to confuse the issue. It 
is like saying that, because there are more 
people employed today than ever before, 
America is prosperous. Actually, the unem- 
ployment figure is still around 5.5 percent, 
and there are many parts of the country 
called "distressed areas.” It is illogical to 
boast about the amount of total profit when 
the actual percentage of profit on sales made 
remains well below the 1955-57 average. 


Prayers Did Not Hurt Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
timely and excellent editorial appearing 
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in the November 15, 1963, issue of the 
Tacoma Labor Advocate expresses the 
sentiments of many American citizens. I 
am sure many Members will agree that 
prayers recited in schools did not hurt 
anyone. Under unanimous consent I 
insert it in the Recorp at this point: 
Prayers Dip Nor Hurt Us 


Members of the earliest classes at Lincoln 
High School will remember that their first 
principal, W. W. Parker, opened each as- 
sembly with a prayer. We can recall that 
there were a few scoffers among the student 
body, but they were in such small numbers 
that they carried little weight, and there 
were probably many to whom the prayers 
meant little one way or another. But no- 
body ever made a Federal case of the mat- 
ter, and it Is quite unlikely that our old 
principal had any idea that the Supreme 
Court some years later would render a far- 
reaching decision on the subject of prayers 
in public schools. 

We suppose that the Lincoln High stu- 
dents of those days felt that they could 
“take it or leave it,” and we do not recall 
that any parents, or yers, or self-pro- 
claimed guardians of individuals’ rights 
made any issue out of the practice instituted 
by Mr. Parker. His opening of assemblies 
with prayers was accepted much in the 
same manner as invocations and benedic- 
tions at public gatherings are looked upon— 
meaningful to some persons and of no con- 
sequence to others. 

As a result of our experience, perhaps, we 
are somewhat disconcerted by the almost 
fanatical insistence by some persons and 
groups against any form of religious instruc- 
tion or activity in the schools. For that 
matter, since we feel that the Supreme Court 
decision against required prayers or Bible 
reading in public schools has been widely 
misinterpreted, we also deplore the continued 
attacks on that body. 

We concur in the Supreme Court decision 
to the extent that Bible reading or recitation 
of prayers should not be compulsory, but we 
do not share in the view of those who would 
outlaw religious instruction in the schools 
on a voluntary basis. The best place for 
this, of course, is in the church, synagogue, 
or temple of one’s choice—and in the home— 
but to ban voluntary religious activities in 
the schools because a decided minority finds 
such practices unacceptable is like banning 
the teaching of history because some persons 
do not approve of things that happened in 
the 


past. 

What brings this to mind is the October 21 
newsletter of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which announces that it is pressing 
legal action against local school boards 
which, in the opinion of the ACLU, do not 
comply with the High Court decision. The 
ACLU, which deserves credit for serving as 
a watchdog over civil liberties so assiduously 
as often seeming ready to bite either friend 
or foe, could easily find more pressing things 
to be concerned with, it seems to us. 

At least, we never heard of anyone being 
hurt by the prayers of our old school prin- 
cipal, 


Kirwan’s Aquarium Called Smithsonian 
of the Sea : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


' OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 20, 1963 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
wisdom and foresight of our beloved col- 
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league, the gentleman from Ohio, Hon. 
MicHaEL Kirwan, have been proven time 
and again. 

Recently, it has been a pleasure to read 
different news accounts praising MIKE 
Krrwan for his work in the House—and 
more specifically for his courageous lead- 
ership in championing the fight in Con- 
gress to establish a national aquarium 
in our Nation’s Capital. 

Many of those who fought hardest to 
defeat MIKE Krirwan's proposal to build 
the $10-million national aquarium in 
Washington are admitting that his idea 
now appears to be a sound one. 

The Associated Press wire service re- 
cently carried a story calling the aquari- 
um the Smithsonian of the sea, and 
credited Kirwan as “the father of the 
project, who pushed the appropriation 
through the Congress.” 

What Mke Kirwan told the Congress 
last year when this bill was being con- 
sidered that the aquarium will be the 
foremost marine research institution in 
the Nation, and that it will pay for itself 
through modest public admission fees, is 
currently receiving independent corrobo- 
ration from the news media. 

For example, the November 1963 edi- 
tion of Extension magazine said the 
aquarium will be “the Nation’s most im- 
portant center for aquatic biology 
research.” 

For an industry with as much national 
interest and concern behind it as the 
fishing industry enjoys, the Kirwan 
aquarium is long overdue. The more 
than 20 million Americans who pur- 
chased fishing licenses last year for rec- 
reational purposes, and the $1,095,000,000 
commercial fishing industry indeed had 
a true and loyal friend in Congressman 
KIRWAN. 

Not only the fishing industry, but ev- 
ery American owes a debt of gratitude 
to the leadership of Congressman KIr- 
War in shaping and preserving the face 
of our Nation. 

His wisdom to see the needs of our 
country, and his willingness to battle for 
congressional support for bills which will 
preserve and develop our great natural 
resources represent contributions to our 
Nation, the benefits of which are enjoyed 
by every American today and for many 
generations to come. 

At this time, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the complete Associated Press 
story on the national aquarium. The 
story points out the many good things we 
have to look forward to when the aquar- 
ium is completed in 1967 or 1968. The 
story follows: 

Kirwan PUSHED PROJECT—" WIZARD" PLANNED 

CAFITAL Aquartum—Dkr. Sr HAUS HOPES IT 

WILL BECOME SMITHSONIAN "DISNEYLAND OF 


Sra” 

(By John Lundquist) 

MINNEAPOLIS, November 16.—A new na- 
tional aquarium—something of a combined 
Disneyland and Smithsonian of the sea—is 
the latest sightseeing spectacle planned for 
the Nation's Capital. 

Entertainment would be blended with 
learning in such features as: 

A spacious auditorium with plastic dome 
where visitors can view marine life all about 
them. 

Tunnels rippling with water to reveal how 
fish swim upstream. 

A pond with dead fish to show the public 
how a polluted stream harms wildlife. 
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A fishing pond and special retreat for 
camera fans. 

WILL INCLUDE RESTAURANT 

And a seafood restaurant whose menu 
would include such marine rarities as a 
“Japanese hamburger“ —raw fish with sea- 
weed. 

This ambitious departure from the con- 
ventional aquarium would be called the 
“World of Water.” 

Its planner is a restless revolutionary in the 
fleld of scientific education, Dr. Athelstan 
Spithaus, dean of the University of Minnesota 
Institute of Technology. 

He was the commissioner of the US. sci- 
ence exhibit at the Seattle World's Fair, 
which attracted millions of visitors. He is 
the author of a comic page strip called “Our 
New Age.” 

Years ago Spilhaus invented the bathyther- 
mograph for recording temperatures at ocean 
depths. His latest contrivance is the Spül- 
haus space clock.” It ticks off 14 kinds of 
information—such as the position of the 
sun, moon, and stars, perpetual calendar, 
sunrise and sunset, tides and so on. 

WORKS FOR PUBLIC 

But Spilhaus likes to put his experimental 
educational background to work in a project 
devoted to the public. 

“After all,” he says, it's the public’s 
money, and they should enjoy it to the maxi- 
mum. You've got to have an impact, like a 
Broadway show.” 

His idea of enjoying something is experi- 
menting with all five censes, as children do. 

“Children don't have inhibitions about 
learning,” he said, “It’s only when you get 
older that you get inhibitions about it.” 

Spilhaus is chairman of an advisory com- 
mittee to the Department of Interior to plan 
the acquarium for which Congress has ap- 
propriated $10 million, 

KIRWAN PUSHED BILL 


The acknowledged father of the project is 
Representative MICHAEL J. Kmwan, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio, who pushed the appropriation 
through Congress over opposition that some- 
times was furious. 

Kirwan argued for it as a great tourist 
attraction for citizens visiting their National 
Capital, and one that would pay for itself 
through modest admission charges. Oppo- 
nents called it a conspicuous waste of money 
but Kiwan, who is a real power on the 
Appropriations Committee, prevailed. 

Preliminary plans call for the acquarium 
to be located on 20 acres of Hains Point, 
which projects into the Potomac River. 

Here’s how the “World of Water“ might 
shape up: 

Visitors get into the spirit with a ferry 
ride—the only way to reach the acquarium. 

Then they begin with the story of how a 
drop of water from the clouds begins, in the 
mountains, its long journey to the sea. From 
a simulated mountain, sightseers walk into 
the depths of the ocean’s myriad life. Pene- 
trating sunlight changes to an eerie blue- 
violet. 

Next come the Continental Shelf and holes 
depicted as deeper than the Grand Canyon, 
carved by rushing rivers. 

GRAVEYARD OF ORGANISMS 


The plastic dome exposes viewers to action 
of the tides, green algae, great varieties of 
marine life and deep sea sediments, the mil- 
lion-year-old graveyard of organisms. 

There’s to be sharks, porpoises, octopuses 
and perhaps a mounted walk-in whale. A re- 

ice shelf set in icy water provides 
a haven for penguins. 

Small ponds, dams and estuaries surround 
the main aquarium. People angle for fish 
there. Boys and girls pick up starfish. And 
there’s the underwater room for camera 
bugs. 

After the committee which Spilhaus heads 
has finished its task, an architect will put 
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his imagination to work. The aquarium may 
be ready in 1967 and 1968, and it’s certain to 
embody many of Spilhaus* suggestions. 


Tribute to Gen. David M. Shoup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join in paying tribute to a great ma- 
rine—Gen. David M. Shoup—who will 
soon retire after 38 years of duty. 

General Shoup has been a Marine offi- 
cer since 1926 and has a truly remarkable 
record of service culminating in his 
nomination and service as the 22d Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. He has 
taken on a bewildering variety of assign- 
ments and has superbly performed each 
one. 

Less than a year after becoming a 
Marine officer and while attending a 
Marine Corps school, he was assigned to 
an expeditionary force in Tientsin, China. 
Later he served in the Marine detach- 
ment on the U.S.S. Maryland which, 12 
years later, was to provide fire support 
for an assault which he himself com- 
manded. 

His assignments during the 1930's in- 
cluded further duty in China, at Shang- 
hai and with the U.S. legation in Peiping, 
and a number of dutiesat home. He was 
a company officer at San Diego, an in- 
structor at Quantico, and he served on 
temporary duty with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

With the coming of World War II it 
was inevitable that General Shoup would 
be in the thick of action. Even before 
the Pearl Harbor attack he was decorated 
for service with the Ist Marine Brigade 
in Iceland. 


We all know of the great record of the 
Marine Corps in the Pacific theater, and 
General Shoup personally helped to make 
it one of the great military campaigns in 
history. General Shoup became opera- 
tions and training officer, and then com- 
mander of the 2d Marine Division as it 
prepared for the assault on the Tarawa 
Atoll. During the period of training in 
New Zealand he was an observer of an 
Army assault in New Georgia, receiving 
the Purple Heart for wounds received. 

On November 20, 1943, 20 years ago, 
General Shoup went into action with his 
own division. He had not recovered 
from his previous wound, and was 
wounded again going ashore at Tarawa. 
But for 2 days he led the attack, expos- 
ing himself to fire, against fanatic oppo- 
sition. During this attack he showed 
tactical skill and daring, and what every 
fighting marine would like to be remem- 
bered for, the ability to lead men in 
offensive combat. The Congressional 
Medal of Honor that he earned was the 
25th of the war for the Marines. Sub- 
sequently he saw action at Saipan and 
Tinian. 

After the war and up to the time of 
his assignment in 1959 to the highest 
post in the Marine Corps, General Shoup 
again performed a wide variety of duties, 
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at home and abroad, including such jobs 
as logistics officer, commanding officer 
of the Pacific force, division chief of 
staff, basic training school commander, 
Fiscal Director, and Inspector General 
of the Marine Corps. During his career 
General Shoup has commanded the Ist, 
2d, and 3d Marine Divisions. 

Judging from this record we can as- 
sume that General Shoup’s retirement 
will be active and productive. He de- 
serves our lasting gratitude for a job well 
done. 


National Gallery of Art Calendar of 
Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following Calendar of Events 
of the National Gallery of Art for the 
month of December 1963: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


December 1963 gallery hours: Weekdays, 
10 a.m. to 5 pm. Sundays, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Admission is free to the gallery and to all 
programs scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collections, 
with gifts from other donors, are located on 
the main floor. The Widener collection of 
decorative arts is on the ground floor. 

New exhibition: Paintings from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. Ground 
floor, central gallery, galleries G-7 through 
G-15. Opening December 17, to continue 
through March 1, 1964. 

New publication: Paintings from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. Exhibition 
catalog, 100 pages, 9 by 10% inches, with 
preface by John Walker, foreword by René 
d Harnoncourt, and introduction by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr., 13 color plates, 141 black- 
and-white illustrations, reproducing all of 
the 153 paintings in the exhibition. 

New reproductions: Set No, 4, paintings 
by Rembrandt; set No. 5, paintings by Re- 
noir. Boxed sets of 2 by 2 inch original color 
slides of paintings in the gallery, each with a 
folder of descriptive text about the 10 sub- 
jects. 

Sunday lectures: A series of four lectures 
on “Art in the City of Washington” will be 
given during the month of December. 

Holidays: On Christmas and New Year's 
Day the gallery will be closed. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set to use in hear- 
ing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday 
4 pm. to 7 p.m. Closed December 25, 1963, 
and January 1, 1964. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
DECEMBER 1 
Painting of the week: Watteau. “Ceres 


(Summer)“ (Samuel H. Kress collection), 
gallery 53, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Portraiture. Rotunda, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Thursday, 1; Sunday 5. 
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Sunday lecture: "Sculpture for Washing- 
ton.” Guest speaker: Frank Getlein, art 
critic, the Washington Star, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: James Oliver Bushwell IV, 
violinist; David Garvey, pianist; East Gar- 
den Court, 8. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 2, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
DECEMBER 8 


Painting of the week: Modigliani. “Gypsy 
Woman With Baby” (Chester Dale collec- 
tion), gallery 62, Tuesday through Saturday, 
12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Genre painting. Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sunday 
2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5 

Sunday lecture: “Painting for Washing- 
ton.” Guest speaker: Leslie Judd Alhander, 
pal critic, the Washington Post, lecture 
hall 4. 

Sunday concert: Ella Lee, soprano, Edward 
Schick, pianist, East Garden Court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadacst by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
WGMS-FM (103.5) . 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 9, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
DECEMBER 15 


Painting of the week: Homer, Breezing 
Up,” (gift of the W. L. and May T. Mellon 
Foundation), gallery 71, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Still life painting. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotuna, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Architecture in Washing- 
ton after the Civil War.” Guest speaker: 
Richard H. Howland, head curator, Depart- 
ment of Civil History, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: University of Virginia 
Glee Club, David Davis, director, East Gar- 
den Court, 8. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

DECEMBER 22 


Painting of the week: Piero di Cosimo. 
“The Visitation With Two Saints.“ (Samuel 
H. Kress collection), gallery 13, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6:30. 

Tour of the week; Mythological subjects. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Leonardo’s Christmas 
Picture.” Speaker: Raymond S. Stites, cura- 
tor of education, National Gallery of Art, 
lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor, East Garden 
Court, 8. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 23, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

DECEMBER 29 


Painting of the week: Petrus Christus. “A 
Donor and His Wife” (Samuel H. Kress col- 
lection) gallery 35, Tuesday, Thursday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Religious art. Rotunda, 
Tuesday, Thursday through Saturday, 1; 
Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
through Saturday, 11 and 3; Sunday, 5 

Sunday lecture: "The Washington City 
Plan.” Guest speaker: Frederick Gutheim, 
president, the Washington Center for Metro- 
politan Studies, lecture hall, 4, 

Sunday concert: Francoise Vetter, cellist; 
Lillian Freundlich, pianist; East Garden 
Court, 8. 


Thursday, November 21, 1963 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on public debt limit increase and small business 
and cleared for President bill on arms control. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 21461-21490 


Bills Introduced: Four bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2326-2329; and S. Res. 226- 


227. Page 21462 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H.R. 8667, authorizing additional appropriations for 
the prosecution of comprehensive plans for certain river 
basins, with amendments (S. 648) ; and 

An amendment from Committee on Commerce as a 
substitute for S. 1540, relating to the establishment and 
enforcement of reasonable international air rates (pt. 2 
of S. Rept. 473). poge 21461 


AEC Authorizations: Senate passed without amend- 
ment S. 2267, authorizing supplemental appropriations 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. Pages 21464-21465 


Public Debt Limit: By 50 yeas and 26 nays, Senate 
passed without amendment and cleared for President 
H.R. 8969, providing a temporary increase in public 
debt limit to $309 billion for the balance of fiscal year 
1964 and through June 29, 1964, to $315 billion. 

During consideration of the bill Senate rejected, by 35 
yeas to 44 nays, Williams (Delaware) amendment to 
hold the public debt limit to $313.4 billion through June 
29, 1964, rather than increasing it for that period to $315 
billion. Pages 21490, 21494-21497, 21499-21505 


Small Business: S. 298, to encourage the growth of 
small business investment companies, was passed with a 
committee amendment (in the nature of a substitute for 
the bill), after rejecting, by 31 yeas to 49 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled) Proxmire amendment to strike out 
language in the bill that would eliminate present provi- 
sion of law requiring small business investment compa- 
nies to keep one-half of their investments in loans of 
$500,000 or less and the other one-half in loans of any 
sıze. Pages 21505-21512 
Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
on Friday, November 22, Senate will consider S. 2265, 
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extension of Library Services, and S. 1540, to regulate 
rates and practices in certain foreign air transportation. 
It is anticipated that on Monday, November 25, Banking 
and Currency Committee will report S. 2310, prohibit- 
ing guarantees in trade with Communist countries, 
which Senate will take up as soon as possible, and it is 
hoped to dispose of the bill not later than Wednesday, 
November 27. Page 21506 


Independent Offices Appropriations: Senator Robert- 
son was excused as conferee on H.R. 8747, fiscal 1964 
appropriations for independent offices, and Senator 
Monroney was appointed in his place. Page 21464 


Arms Control and Disarmament: Senate concurred 
in House amendments to S. 777, to increase authoriza- 
tions for the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
This action cleared the bill for the White House. 

Pages 21512-21513 


Small Business: S. 1309, to change the name of the 
SBA to the Federal Small Business Administration, and 
increase authorizations for loans therefor, was passed, as 
amended by committee amendment (in nature of a sub- 
stitute), which had first been amended by adoption of 
Hart amendment to make eligible for disaster loans 
small business concerns that have suffered substantial 
economic injury through inability to process or market 
food products because of disease or poison therein oc- 
curring through natural or undetermined causes, 
Motion to reconsider passage of bill was tabled. 
Pages 21512-21515 


Library Services: Senate made its unfinished business 
S. 2265, to increase the amount of assistance under the 
Library Services Act. Page 21515 
Record Votes: Three record votes were taken today. 
Pages 21503, 21505, 21509-21510 
Program for Friday: Senate met at noon and recessed 
at 4:38 p.m. until noon Friday, November 22, when it 
will consider S. 2265, increase in Library Services, to be 
followed by S. 1540, regulation of foreign air rates. 
Pages 21515, 21522 


A Cruel Hoax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Congress” 
of the United States has great responsi- 
bilities to the unemployed millions of our 
Nation. The fulfillment of these respon- 
sibilities was placed in jeopardy by the 
recent disclosure of irregularities in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, office of the Ohio State 
Employment Service—OSES. The prob- 
lem involves the Federal Government be- 
cause Federal funds are used to pay the 
expenses of the operation of OSES. 

Reports from Cleveland indicate that 
it was common knowledge that job place- 
ment records were being altered. Eight 
people signed affidavits admitting that 
they falsified records. One person ad- 
mitted giving orders to alter the records. 
Nothing in the record suggests that the 
Cleveland incident is an isolated case. 
On the contrary, there is reason to sus- 
pect that the “Cleveland techniques” are 
being used in other local offices from 
coast to coast. The falsification of rec- 
ords existing in even one office is an in- 
tolerable situation and represents a cruel 
hoax upon the people who turn to Gov- 
ernment service personnel and place 
their confidence in the U.S. Employment 
Service and affiliated State agencies. 

The circumstances surrounding this 
specific case justify a congressional in- 
vestigation to determine the degree such 
practices are common to the USES in all 
parts of the United States. In the House 
of Representatives jurisdiction of De- 
partment of Labor matters rest with the 
Education and Labor Committee. 
Therefore, today I have sent a letter 
to the chairman, the Honorable Apam 
CLAYTON PowELL, requesting the Special 
Subcommittee on Labor be authorized to 
conduct an extensive investigation into 
the operations of the USES offices. A 
comprehensive report by such a subcom- 
mittee would allow Congress to fulfill its 
responsibilities in this field. 

Earlier this year I introduced a bill 
which would take USES off college cam- 
puses, where it does not belong. It is 


my firm belief that USES should stay in™ 


the field for which.it was created—that 
of helping the unemployed in this coun- 
try find jobs. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been appropriated annually to aid the 
unemployed. Congress has tried to at- 
tack this problem through training pro- 
grams, educational programs, and insur- 
‘ance programs, and there is no room for 
“featherbedding” on agency staff jobs 
when the stakes are so high. Every sin- 
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gle dollar should be spent to aid those 
in need. 

The citizens of Ohio are not proud of 
what has happened in our State, but they 
look to the Congress as well as the State 
to guarantee that such shenanigans will 
not be tolerated in Ohio or any other 
State. The employees of a governmental 
agency have deceived both the Congress 
and the people who pay the bill. 

The letter to Representative POWELL 
follows: 

NOVEMBER 21, 1963. 
Hon. Anam C. POWELL, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Recently there have 
been stories in the press about the Cleveland 
office of the U.S. Employment Service falsi- 
fying its records to maintain a larger staff. 

With the unemployment problem in the 
United States today being of prime concern 
to all of us, it is vital that agencies such as 
USES concern themselves with fighting this 
important problem, not with the building up 
of their own bureaucracy. The situation in 
Cleveland should be explored and therefore I 
am asking you to authorize an investigation 
by the Special Subcommittee on Education 
and Labor. I would suggest that the sub- 
committee attempt to determine the degree 
to which such practices are common to the 
USES offices all over the country and then to 
submit a report to the full committee con- 
taining their findings and recommendations. 

I know you share my views that it is the 
duty of the Congress to keep a watchful eye 
on all departments and agencies of the Goy- 
ernment, and, therefore, I urge you to au- 
thorize the inauguration of such an investi- 
gation immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT Tart, Jr. 


Public Works Appropriation Bill, 1964 
SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9140) making 
appropriations for certain civil functions 
administered by the Department of Defense, 
certain agencies of the Department of the 
Interlor, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and certain river basin commissions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and for 
other purposes. 


Mts. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Third Congressional District of Wash- 
ington, of which I have the honor and 
privilege of representing, depends to a 
considerable extent upon water trans- 
portation for its economic life. 

This nine-county area is bounded on 
the south by the great Columbia River, 
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on the west by the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the north by Puget Sound, and it is 
apparent that good water transportation 
is essential to the 450,000 people residing 
in my district. 

The publie works projects carried out 
by the U.S. Corps of Engineers over the 
years have made possible an excellent 
system of water transportation and the 
bill passed by the House on November 19 
will make further improvements pos- 
sible. 

Over the past several years a system 
of barge transportation has been built 
on the Columbia River making possible 
cheap and efficient water transportation 
from the interior of Washington to the 
fresh water ports of Camas-Washougal, 
Cathlamet, Ilwaco, Kalama, Longview, 
Vancouver, and Stevenson. 

This bill appropriates $1 million for a 
start of construction on a 40-foot chan- 
nel, and over the next several years con- 
struction will continue so that our ports 
will be able to accommodate the larger 
vessels which are becoming more com- 
mon in today’s merchant marine. There 
have been many instances of these large 
ships leaving our Columbia River ports 
less than full laden because of the shal- 
lowness of the channel. 

This bill will make possible a start on 
dredging the channel, and will eliminate 
in time the need for vessels to leave less 
than fully laden. 

This bill also appropriates $100,000 for 
start of construction on the Camas- 
Washougal flood control project on the 
Columbia River. This is an area subject 
to periodic flooding, and each year at 
flood stage Columbia River waters seep 
into land where industrial plants are 
daily trying to survive in this highly 
competitive world. 

Included in this bill, also, are sufficient 
funds to maintain the Columbia River 
and to continue model studies at the 
mouth in an effort to design structures 
which will control the shoaling in the 
area. 


The appropriations for the Willapa 
Harbor area will make it possible for this 
lumber port to continue to contribute 
to the employment stability of the area. 
And the money made available for the 
Grays Harbor and Chehalis River areas 
will make it possible for ships to make 
efficient use of the facilities. 

I won’t fail to mention the appropria- 
tions for the Bonneville Power Authority. 
The electric power provided by this 
agency of our Federal Government has 
made possible an industrial expansion 
which is the equal of any in the country, 
and the money in this bill will make it 
possible for BPA to continue to serve ef- 
ficiently and well the hundreds of thous- 
ands of people living in the area. 

In conclusion, I express my deepest 
appreciation of my distinguished col- 
leagues on the Appropriations Commit- 
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tee and in the House of Representatives. 
I know full well that this money will be 
used wisely and well and will reflect 
great credit on this great body. 


European Views on U.S. Payments 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
sections of a November 1963 report, 
“Europe and the Prospects for a Strong 
Dollar,” by Dr. Hans Heinemann, eco- 
nomic consultant, of New York City. 
Since the Joint Economic Committee has 
long emphasized the need for review of 
U.S. balance-of-payments policies in 
Western Europe, it is gratifying to find 
in this report that the European business 
and financial community shares the 
committee’s concern and some of its 
views. The text of the report follows: 
EUROPE AND THE PROSPECTS FOR A STRONG 

DOLLAR 


From the vantage point of Europe it ap- 
pears quite evident that the internal pur- 
chasing power of the US. dollar has been 
better maintained in recent years than the 
French and Swiss francs and other European 
currencies, It is the generally acçepted 
opinion in Europe that the dollar is and will 
remain the key international currency. The 
Kennedy administration's proposal to restrict 
capital movement is viewed as the turning 
point in the U.S. balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. 


The United States must limit is expendi- 
tures in foreign currencies to its foreign 
income if it is to avoid a chronic balance- 
of-payments deficit. Unrestricted capital 
investment abroad and military, foreign aid, 
and tourist expenditures all contribute sub- 
stantially to the deficit. On the other side 
of the ledger, the United States has a favor- 
able balance of trade and a still rising tide of 
dividends and other income from foreign in- 
vestments, Any deficit expenditures must 
be paid for out of earnings from foreign trade 
and investment. 

However, the US. share of world 
trade, while still as favorable as in 1938, 
has lost ground in the last 10 years. This 
share, contrary to some predictions, cannot 
be expected to improve as a result of in- 
creasing European production costs. Rising 
internal prices on the Continent have not 
been paralleled by rising export prices. 
Furthermore, while the increasing flow of 
interest and dividends from investments 
abroad is an encouraging aspect of the U.S. 
balance of payments, the rate of increase 18 
likely to be retarded because of the profit 
Squeeze in the European export trade, the 
tendency toward self-financing by European 
industry and because of the many financial, 
social, and political problems created by the 
payment by foreign countries of ever in- 
creasing amounts of dividend income to the 
United States. 

The United States is now beginning to 
work toward control of its deficit expendi- 
tures, and already there is some evidence of 
improvement in what has appeared to be 
a chronic balance-of-payments deficit. But 
the problem will not be eliminated by sitting 
back and letting nature take its course. A 
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great deal more needs to and can be done 
to reduce foreign outlays and especially 
military expenditures. 

If, in addition, the United States handles 
its export problems imaginatively and deals 
with the complexities of its oversea invest- 
ments in a statesmanlike way, a surplus in 
the balance of payments is possible in the 
years to come, and is, in fact, predicted by 
some of Europe's central bankers. 

RESTRAINT OF CAPITAL MOVEMENT 


The U.S. proposal for an interest equali- 
gation tax is accepted in Europe with much 
more equanimity than in the United States, 
as Europeans have long felt that some action 
was necessary. This particular piece of leg- 
islation is not liked here nor abroad and it 
is felt that, in many instances, it imposes 
real hardship, but it is believed likely that 
as the administration and the financial 
community gain experience with the tax it 
will be amended so as to eliminate unneces- 
sary inequities. However, European central 
bankers are genuinely puzzled by the Ameri- 
can financial community's resistance to the 
idea of a restraint of private capital move- 
ment. It is pointed out everywhere that 
the United States is the only country in 
the world which opens its capital market to 
foreigners without any restrictions, and it 
is felt that the time has arrived for the 
United States to take action in this regard. 

In Germany and Switzerland bankers and 
industrialists have very close ties, sit on 
each other’s boards, and are on joint com- 
mittees which perform a liaison function 
vis-a-vis their respective central banks, The 
banks would not make foreign loans, the 
proceeds of which could be spent abroad, if 
it were felt that this was detrimental either 
to their customers or contrary to national 
policy. Both Great Britain and Holland have 
capital issues committees which must ap- 
prove ali foreign flotations. The great bulk 
of the private loans in these countries have 
in the past been tied to purchases within the 
lending country whenever this was desirable 
in the national interest. 

Some European bankers are saying that, in 
order to protect its balance of payments, the 
United States must tie its private loans to 
purchases in the United States, and some 
leaders are going one step further and are 
pointing out that this would be beneficial 
not only to the United States, but would 
check the inflation which the large unre- 
stricted U.S. capital inflow is creating in 
Europe. 

As the US. economy generates enor- 
mous savings, at present approximately 
14 percent of gross national product, and as 
U.S. industry goes to the marketplace for 
only a small part of its capital needs, U.S. 
savings are looking far afield to find profitable 
sources of investment. No such reservoir of 
savings exists in Europe, and first-class Eu- 
ropean concerns find that American institu- 
tions are eager to lend them funds on more 
favorable terms than European institutions. 
As these dollars pour into European banks, 
only a proportion of them are used for pur- 
chases of U.S. goods and services. U.S. prices 
often are higher than in Europe, and or- 
dinarily the borrower wishes to use his funds 
where he can buy most advantageously. If, 
for example, the Dutch borrower does not 
wish to buy U.S. products, he asks his bank 
for guilders against his deposit of dollars, 
which, when they are issued, add to the 
money supply. As there are no correspond- 
ing products coming into Holland in ex- 
change for the dollars, these new guilders 
inflate the Dutch currency and create do- 
mestic problems. 

The same inflationary effect is felt as the 
result of direct U.S. capital investments in 
many parts of Europe insofar as the funds 
are not used for the purchase of U.S. goods. 
After World War II, in the reconstruction 
period, direct U.S. capital investment was, 
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of course, greatly welcomed. However, even 
at that time, U.S, funds were, in effect, tied 
to U.S. purchases, as American goods were 
the only goods available. If today the host 
countries required that the bulk of U.S, pri- 
vate investments, especially in new indus- 
tries, be tied to U.S. purchases, a stimulus 
would be provided to U.S. economic activity 
and employment, and the U.S. balance of 
payments would benefit. But under these 
circumstances some U.S. industrialists, who 
go abroad in order to benefit by lower costs, 
would not be interested in making the in- 
vestment at all, and Europeans would lose 
the opportunity to increase sales of plant 
and equipment. Nevertheless, many Euro- 
pean central bankers feel that the damaging 
inflationary effect of unrestricted direct U.S. 
investment outweighs the advantage of in- 
creased business. They feel that Europe and 
the United States would both be better off 
without this kind of investment unless it can 
be tied to U.S. purchases. 

The British have met this problem and 
avoided its inflationary effects by relending 
unwanted U.S. dollars outside of the United 
Kingdom. Other countries are slowly evolv- 
ing the institutional facilities to make for- 
eign loans. The Dutch are already suffi- 
ciently concerned to have felt it necessary to 
veto some direct U.S. investments in Hol- 
land. There is no doubt that the serious 
concern of European central bankers over 
the inflationary effect of unrestricted US. 
investment abroad was a key factor in the 
U.S. administration’s decision to restrict 
capital movement. 

The threat of the U.S, interest equaliza- 
tion tax has, in fact, practically stopped new 
portfolio investments abroad, has checked 
new foreign financing in the New York mar- 
ket and, in the opinion of some European 
investment bankers, has introduced into the 
foreign investment decisions of the American 
fiancial community a new criterion of pa- 
triotism, or national interest, which did not 
exist before July 18, 1963, Europe welcomes 
not only the relief from inflationary pressure 
which this restraint provides, but also the 
fact that apparently this move has started 
a swing of the pendulum away from the 
chronic U.S. balance-of-payments deficit. 

U.S. MILITARY EXPENDITURES ABROAD 


U.S. military expenditures abroad is, of 
course, a large factor in the U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit. Europeans quite gen- 
erally feel that the United States could have 
a much more spartan military establishment 
in Europe, and one more in line with the 
standards of the host countries. The mini- 
mum which America must spend to main- 
tain its end of NATO's power is thought to 
be very substantially below present levels. 

While, for political reasons, the new Ger- 
man Government is loudly protesting a re- 
duction of American forces in Europe, pri- 
vately German bankers and industrialists feel 
the United States could have just as much 
or more power with a smaller military es- 
tablishment. However, it is stressed that 
any change must be brought about gradually, 
tactfully, and without fanfare, as, in a sense, 
the U.S. forces are a symbol of the promise 
of reunification of Germany. 

Reunification has been the keystone of 
Adenauer’s policy, as well as that of the other 
NATO allies. A central banker commented 
that it has not been recognized publicly that 
Germany started and lost the war and as 
a result lost East Germany but privately 
the division of Germany is accepted as a fact 
of life which could be altered only by force, 
and Europe will not go to war to unify 
Germany. 

The Russians deeply distrust the Germans 
and will not entertain a German peace settle- 
ment on the basis of reunification. While 
the Communist regime in East Germany is 
hated by many, it is not on the point of 
imminent collapse. 
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Consequently, at present there is a com- 
plete stalemate on the German question 
which is the core of the East-West conflict in 
Europe. But changes can occur on both 
sides. The Germans, as well as other Europe- 
ans, are watching the Chinese-Russian con- 
flict. Russia has already become a have“ 
country and China is a have- not“ country, 
and no political leader in Russia is able to 
depress the standard of living of 220. milion 
Russians to extend meaningful aid to some 
700 million Chinese within the context of 
Communist theology. As a have“ country, 
Russia must get along with the other “have” 
countries, as otherwise she could find herself 
in conflict with both East and West. Russian 
policies, both at home and in her satellites, 
are in motion and are changing. Frequent 
visitors to Russia report that the old slogans 
in factories and on billboards hailing the vic- 
tory of communism are now replaced by 
slogans hailing the victory of socialism. The 
conflict of China and Russia appears to be 
one of the reasons for the change in the 
satellites, as the Russians find it desirable to 
avoid the possibility of satellite uprisings in 
the event of trouble with China. Russia has 
the means to dominate Finland militarily, 
but has evolved a policy which clearly leaves 
Finland culturally a part of the Western 
World. Russia has loosened her grip on 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Sooner or later she will have to 
loosen her grip also on East Germany. In 
answer to questions in Germany as to 
whether West Germany would recognize an 
East German state which enjoyed the same 
privileges and obligations as Finland, the 
reply was generally negative, but it was said 
that it was quite conceivable that the next 
generation might feel differentiy. 

As long as the German question is un- 
settled. major military expenditure in Europe 
appears unavoidable. A settlement would 
bring about a substantial shift in the balance 
of payments. The opening up of East Ger- 
many in the Finnish manner could create 
immense capital requirements for West Ger- 
many, changing her persistent balance-of- 
payments surplus into a deficit, and the re- 
duction of U.S. military expenditures would 
probably result in a surplus for the United 
States. 

In any event, in terms of the balance of 
payments, it is said that even today there is 
no further need for the United States to make 
a net contributions in dollars for military 
expenditures in Europe. For every dollar the 
United States spends in foreign exchange 
for its military establishment in Europe, 
many Europeans contend Europe is able to 
buy a minimum of a dollar’s worth of US. 
war materials. has been made in 
this direction, but the United States should 
press to bring about a further balance, 

However, the United States must expect to 
carry large portions of her military expenses 
outside of Europe by herself, as Europe is 
unenthusiastic about some U.S. policies, such 
as the involvement in Vietnam and Taiwan 
and the nonrecognition of Red China. 


FOREIGN AID EXPENDITURES 


Prosperous Europe feels a sense of obliga- 
tion to assist developing countries. Switzer- 
land is educating young people from these 
countries, and France is training people and 
investing in developing countries which were 
formerly French colonies and are now in 
the French sphere. The United Kingdom is 
active in the newly independent parts of the 
British Commonwealth and in ex-colonies. 
Belgium is approaching the Congo problem 
with a great deal of enlightenment. Her old 
investments in the Congo are a fraction of 
their former value. Nevertheless, the Bel- 
gians recognize the need of aid, regardless of 
tuture reward. However, Europeans show 
little interest in participating in American 
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foreign aid programs. France and Holland, 
for example, haying withdrawn from Vietnam 
and Indonesia, do not wish to become in- 
volved again. Europe generally considers 
Latin America a U.S. problem. The most the 
United States can expect is that Europe will 
assist developing countries in which they 
themselves have a special interest. The 
Common Market countries, for example, are 
showing some interest in helping the devel- 
opment of tourist facilities in areas where 
Europeans wish to travel, such as Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey. 

On the whole, Europe is critical of Amer- 
ican foreign aid as too great a strain on 
the balance-of-payments positions, too un- 
selective and in some cases, ill advised. 
Some countries, such as France, have large 
dollar surpluses, and they have leave large 
balances in the United States. These bal- 
ances help the United States to finance its 
foreign aid, and the dollar surplus countries 
understandably object to having their bal- 
ances used to support policies of which they 
do not approve. These countries have the 
power to withdraw their balances and de- 
mand gold, placing the United States in an 
awkward position. While Europeans have 
no interest in jeopardizing the dollar, they 
can certainly be expected to be heard from 
if they disapprove U.S. policies. This is the 
position vis-a-vis France at the present 
time. It is impossible to maintain an un- 
challenged big power position and a chronic 
balance-of-payments deficit at the same 
time. 

Therefore, unless the United States 
changes some of its military and foreign 
aid policies, it must expect little help from 
Europe in certain areas and must be pre- 
pared to continue to use part of its earnings 
from international trade and investment 
for such expenditures. 


THE U.S. BALANCE OF TRADE 


While foreign capital investments, mili- 
tary, and foreign aid expenditures and tour- 
ism have been the source of deficits in the 
U.S. balance of payments, this country has 
had a favorable balance of trade. However, 
the United States has lost ground since 1950, 
although it still retains the approximate 
share of world trade which it had in the 
1930's. Since military costs, tourist ex- 
penditures, etc., have been going up, this 
relatively static export trade has been unable 
to cover the balance-of-payments deficit. 

A favorite American thesis is that Eu- 
ropean inflation is advancing faster than in- 
flation in the United States and, as this is 
reflected in export prices, the 
United States will be able to step in and 
capture a larger share of the export markets 
and correct her balance of payments. But 
the fact is that while internal prices are 
rising faster in Europe than in the United 
States, there has been little movement in 

prices of manufactured goods since 
1958, and a major change is not expected in 
Europe in the foreseeable future. A com- 
parison of the relative stability of export 
prices with internal prices on the Continent 
since 1952 is shown in the charts on the 
opposite page. 

Exports are the lifeblood of all European 
countries and constitute a much greater pro- 
portion of their economies than in the 
United States. The competition for export 
markets is such that Europeans do all they 
can to prevent rising internal prices from 
being reflected in export prices. The Times 
in London on October 18 reported that the 
European Parliament of the Common Market 
has called for the application of a common 
tax on added values in all the six member 
countries by the end of 1967. France has 
made wide use of this tax indirectly to sub- 
sidize its exports, and not only the rest of 
the Common Market countries, but Sweden, 
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Great Britain, and others outside the Com- 
mon Market are finding it necessary to ex- 
plore the possibility of following suit in one 
form or another. Higher internal prices in 
Europe will not, in themselves, make it more 
possible for the United States to conquer 
the export markets which Europeans now 
dominate, 

Nor can the United States expect much 
help for her exports through lowering of 
European tariffs in the immediate future. 
The success of the so-called Kennedy 
round of tariff negotiations due next April 
depends first of all on the formation of a 
common agricultural policy within the Com- 
mon Market. France insists that Germany 
buy its cereals which are produced more 
cheaply than German cereals. German 
farmers would, of course, be hurt by such 
an agreement, and whether Erhard is strong 
enough to make such a political decision be- 
fore the 1965 elections is not known. It is 
said that a political image of Erhard has 
been created, but that nobody knows what 
he is really like and it is hard to predict 
what he will do. He is, however, in the un- 
fortunate position of having to prepare for 
an election soon after taking office, and 
Adenauer has left many agricultural prob- 
lems for him to deal with. The civil sery- 
ants of the Common Market in Brussels ex- 
pect that a common agricultural policy will 
be agreed upon before next spring, but other 
observers are not very hopeful. Without an 
agreed agricultural policy within the Com- 
mon Market, it will be very hard to negoti- 
ate effective tariff agreements with outside 
countries. It was noticeably easier for the 
Common Market countries to arrive at agree- 
ments in their first period of healthy ex- 
pansion, but the prevailing inflationary pres- 
sures are stimulating nationalistic interests 
and viewpoints. 


U.S. INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


The enormous investments abroad which 
the United States holds today are yielding 
$4.3 billion of interest and dividends per 
year. Against these, barely $1 billion of 
interest and dividends are paid abroad by the 
United States. At the present time the rest 
of the world owes to the United States a net 
interest and dividend bill of approximately 
$60 million a week, as well as a weekly royalty 
and license fee bill of $12 million. This divi- 
dend and interest bill in the recent past has 
increased by about $400 million a year, or by 
over $7 million a week. In addition, a not 
inconsiderable portion of US. f 
earnings are reinvested abroad and thus help 
to increase the earning power of the U.S. 
foreign investments. 

This income has been increasing at over 
12 percent compounded annually and, at this 
rate, would double in about 6 years. It is 
a source of immense strength for the U.S. 
dollar. However, it cannot arbitrarily be as- 
sumed that the income will continue to in- 
crease at this rate, and that it will be ade- 
quate to cover any and all deficits in the 
U.S. balance of payments. 

To begin with, the profit squeeze and the 
beginning of the trend to self-financing of 
industry may reduce dividends, and Ameri- 
cans may reduce their investment in 
if they find themselves subject to the profit 
squeeze. 


Secondly, the very success of the American 
corporation abroad presents complicated 
financial, social, and political problems. As 
long as the United States has had a large 
balance-of-payments deficit the rest of the 
world has had no trouble in finding the dol- 
lars to pay the dividend and interest bill. 
But as the balance-of-payments pendulum 
begins to swing the other way and as the 
interest and dividend bill goes up, the prob- 
lem will increase. Even if the United States 
ceased reinvesting In Europe, its increased 
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withdrawals would present a payments prob- 
lem. Already some political leaders fear their 
interest and dividend bill will become un- 
manageable and are advocating local par- 
ticipation in foreign-owned industry. One 
British merchant banker commented that 
while the United States has assumed the role 
of anticolonial leader, the great American 
corporations have been bullding a new finan- 
cial colonialism. It is considered debatable 
whether the rest of the world will be able 
or even willing to pay the United States 
an ever-increasing weekly dividend, interest, 
royalty, and license fee bill. If the United 
States hopes to depend on income from this 
source for to come, it is essential 
that American industry adopt statesmanlike 
policies allowing local participation in over- 
sea enterprises on terms and under condi- 
tions which are attractive both to the United 
States and the host countries. While this 
might result in reduction of income in the 
short run, U.S. oversea investment would 
be on & much sounder and more secure basis 
for the long pull. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be Inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, $ 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714 - point type: 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcaus shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recond of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Rrcorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Concresstonai RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
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arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
Umitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Esttmate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave Is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is In contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, W: n 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Death of Our President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
Was my privilege last Sunday to hear an 
inspiring sermon by Dr. R. B. Culbreth, 
Pastor of Metropolitan Baptist Church, 
in which, after deploring the passing of 
& great President, he appealed to the peo- 
ple of our Nation to rededicate them- 
Selves to the service of our Lord and 
Master. I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of that sermon may be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
Was ordered to printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

THE DEATH OF OUR PRESIDENT 


(Sermon preached by Dr. R. B. Culbreth, 
pastor, Metropolitan Baptist Church, Sixth 
and A Streets NE., Washington, D.C., Nov. 
24, 1963) 

Scripture: Isaiah 6: 1-13. 

Not since Jesus Christ died on the cross in 
Jerusalem has a death affected the lives of so 
Many people as the untimely, senseless mur- 
der of President John F. Kennedy. Regard- 
less of our political belief, he was our Presi- 
dent, and a little bit of each of us died with 

. He was indeed a man of courage, bril- 
lant intellect, and a dynamic leader, He had 

Won the respect of most of the nations, even 

Our enemies, and had become a symbol of 

freedom to millions from many nations. His 

death brought shock and sorrow to all of us, 
and plunged the entire Nation—and much of 
the world—into deep mourning. “Greater 
love hath no man than this, thet a man lay 

down his life for his friends” (John 15: 13). 
This message is not an effort to condemn 

the man who pulled the trigger that felled 

Our President, even though much could be 

Said about our laxity regarding the sinister 

forces of evil that are evidently growing 

Within our land. It was from this same pul- 

Pit that the Honorable Srrom THURMOND, 

‘ef South Carolina, warned about the growing 

menace of communism, We can be grateful 

that the warped mind that planned this 
murder was bred on the evil powers of com- 

Munism rather than the foul racial prejudice, 

or the equally foul religious prejudice. 

i theism produces communism. Prejudice 

reeds hatred; hatred can result in murder. 

Does the Bible have anything to say to us 
in this tragedy? Can God speak to our hearts 

the midst of our sorrow? Yes, praise His 
e, He can. Day is usually preferable to 

Night, but night has some advantages over 

ee day. In this night of gloom and of na- 

Onal tragedy God's love can shine brightest. 

We have a parallel in the Bible to our day. 

und the middle of the eighth century B.C. 
good King Uzziah died. Perhaps the 
toang man, Isaiah, had gone to the Çapitol 

8 view the body, then to the funeral of the 

nly King he had ever known. Feeling the 

kroat need of prayer he then went into the 

P ple to pray. It was here that he had an 

Xperience with God and his life was changed, 
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Let us take a closer look at Isaiah's experi- 
ence and pray that we may have a similar 
one. May we center our thought around four 
words: Revelation, prostration, purification, 
and dedication. 


I. REVELATION 


“In the year that King Uzziah died I saw 
the Lord.” O God, may it be that in the year 
that President Kennedy died, people will see 
the Lord. In this dark, tragic hour you 
would think that people would flock to the 
church seeking God as did Isalah. When he 
came seeking, he saw the Lord. 

What kind of a God did Isaiah see? First 
of all, he saw a God that was still on the 
throne—“high and lifted up.“ The King had 
been toppled from the throne, but God was 
still reigning, We need to see this matchless 
truth today, Our brilliant young President 
has been dethroned by the assassin’s bullet, 
but the God of this universe is still on His 
throne. He can never be dropped by the 
enemy's shots. 

When Jesus was facing the crucifixion He 
told His disciples that He would soon leave 
them, but that the Comforter, the Holy 
Spirit, would come, and the world could not 
seize Him (John 14:17). The world could 
and did seize Jesus, death did seize Mr. Ken- 
nedy, but death cannot touch our God. He 
is still on His throne. 

Isaiah also saw a God that was majestic 
and described him in these words: His train 
filled the temple. Above Him stood the 
seraphim; each one had six wings; with two 
he covered his face, and with two he covered 
his feet, and with two he did fly.” 

“Seraphim” are burning messengers of 
God. The wings are symbolic. The two that 
covered his face mean reverence“ - neces- 
sary in any true worship. America needs to 
rediscover this sense of reverence for God. 
So many things have crept into our national 
life and worship that many think of God as 
one of us, rather than the Almighty, omnip- 
otent creator of this universe, 

The two wings that covered his feet sug- 
gest humility. This is a lesson sorely needed 
by all Americans. We have a very exalted 
opinion of ourselves. We have read of other 
nations deposing their leaders, and with 
smugness have said that we are a too sophis- 
ticated and civilized people for that to hap- 
pen to us. But it did happen and we are 
humbled by it personally and by its possible 
effect upon our image abroad. Humility be- 
fore God is not a sign of weakness, but 
strength, and we need to get back to it. 

The two wings that enabled the seraphim 
to fly suggest unhindered action and service. 
Too many of us run hot and cold in our 
devotion and service to God. 

Not only did Isaiah see a God who was 
still on His throne and a God who was majes- 
tic, but also a God who was thrice holy. 
Holy means separate or apart, different, 
God is different from men. His ways are 
not our ways and His thoughts are not our 
thoughts. 

If America can get a vision of God through 
our President's death, then he will not have 
died in vain, If his passing will shake us 
from our spiritual lethargy and make us 
realize our spiritual poverty, then his death 
will produce good. 

II, PROSTRATION 


When Isaiah had the vision of God he 
realized a deep sense of sin both personal 
and social. This is the natural followup 
of a vision of God. Our own weakness and 


unworthiness parades before our eyes as we 
compare our relationship to God. 

One is not often conscious of dress until 
he is in the presence of others who are 
dressed better, and the same is true of 
speech, It is equally true that we are not 
conscious of our sins, shortcomings, and 
spiritual needs until we get into the pres- 
ence of God. 

Thoroughly smitten with his own lack, 
Isaiah cried out, “Woe is me, for I am 
undone, because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts.” He could never 
get away from the sense of sin. His lip- 
service and that of his people paraded be- 
fore his eyes and he fell prostrate before 
God. 


America needs a vision of God and a sense 
of sin. We have become a great and power- 
ful people, chosen, I believe, of God to be 
a blessing to all nations. But our greed 
and lust, and trust in military might alone 
could be our undoing. Our record of mur- 
der, divorce and crime precede our witness 
for Christ abroad and cause our mission- 
aries’ lips to give hollow sounds when they 
tell others about how God can change ħu- 
man lives for good. America needs to fall 
on her knee@ before God crying with Isaiah, 
“Woe is me.” : 

NI. PURIFICATION 


It is one thing to have a vision of God and 
realize a sense of sin, but the real test comes 
in what you do about it. Many people ad- 
mit they are sinners and need God, but few 
are doing anything about it. Repentance 
is a broken and contrite heart and very few 
people like to have their hearts broken and 
pride dethroned. 

If sin is to be dealt with, it must be done 
drastically, “so as with fire.” Fire consumes 
and purifies. It must be dealt with “from 
above.” One of the Seraphim took from the 
altar a live coal and laid it upon the mouth 
of Isaiah. This drastic action was symbolic 
of purification. “Thine iniquity is taken 
away, and thy sin is purged.” 

America’s hope of survival lies in this di- 
rection. Our sins are grevious in God's 
sight. We must let Him deal with us, as did 
Isaiah, with coals taken from the “heavenly 
altar.“ Let us pray that through the death 
of our President, God shall lead us to con- 
fession of sin and purification. 

IV. DEDICATION 


When a person sees God, realizes sin, and 
receives forgiveness the next step is dedica- 
tion. Isaiah heard God calling for volun- 
teers for His service—‘Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us?“ Quickly he found 
a voice for the deep emotions within him 
and responded, “Here am I; send me.“ God 
said, “Go and tell this people.” This same 
God, speaking in the same voice, under a 
similar circumstance is calling each of us to 
speak for Him. Will we hear? Will we 
obey? Will we doit? If so, then our Nation, 
so dearly loved by us all, and for which 
John F, Kennedy gave his life, shall accom- 
plish His purpose for us as a nation. These 
things can only come as people surrender to 
God. It was belief in God that led us to 
greatness and it is a return to the Bible and 
personal belief in, and acceptance of the 
Christ of the Bible, that will preserve our 
greatness and make us as a nation a fit 
servant of God. Let us pray. 
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O God, we pray that through this na- 
tional tragedy we may search our own hearts 
and rededicate our lives to the principle for 
which Mr. Kennedy died. Grant that we 
may be a nation used of God as a channet? 
of peace and understanding to all people 
of the world. Give to President Johnson, 
our Father, the divine wisdom and strength 
necessary for the great responsibility sud- 
denly thrust upon him. We pray in Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


Johnson Despises “Littleness” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of November 25, 1963: 

JOHNSON DESPISES “LITTLENESS”- 
(By William S. White) 

When there is death in the family there 
is shock and horror and grief and then there 
is, terribly, and inevitably, the harsh aware- 
ness that life must go on for those who are 
left. 

When there is death in the national family, 
death removing the very central arch of the 
power and purposes of the Western World, 
as brutal death has removed John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, horror and grief are inexpressibly 
multiplied. But one thought, one emotion, 
must master all others. 

This is that the Republic of the United 
States of America must go on, under the 
command now of a new President, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. It is he upon whom the 
great burden has now fallen and it does not 
seem wrong to thank Providence that the 
successor is worthy of both the man who has 
gone and of the country they have both al- 
ways loved and served, wryly, toughly, un- 
sentimentally and gallantly well. 

If ever in all our history there was an hour 
when men must put aside all that is small, 
all that is angry and ugly and pettily partisan 
in our national life, this is, supremely, that 
hour. For unless all the people, the parties, 
the factions, the regions, the races, the clash- 
ing private interests, can summon up among 
themselves the sense and honor to unite be- 
hind the new President, the United States of 
America will face perils of disunity it has 
not known before. 

Who is this man, Lyndon Johnson, who 
must now have the support, the help, and 
the understanding of all who are in the 
United States, and of all they have and are? 
What I am now about to say I should never 
in ordinary circumstances have said, for in 

ordinary circumstances it would be name- 
8 in its most tasteless form. But be- 
cause of the special circumstances, I say it 
all the same, so that readers may have some 
standard to measure the worth of my evi- 
dence. 
MAN OF TOLERANCE 


For 30 years—since he was a slim and eager 
young secretary to a Texas legislator—I have 
intimately known Lyndon Johnson as I have 
never known any other public—or private— 
man. I have known no other man of more 
true tolerance, if a tolerance sometimes hid- 
den behind the brusque mannerism of a 
master of his profession—politics—some- 
times impatient of slower minds and always 
core with those of smaller motives than 

own, 
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I have known no other man of truer com- 
passion—to the poor and dispossessed, yes; 
but also to those of more favored status who, 
too, sometimes weep silently in the night 
from the fears, the anxieties, the pitiless 
pressures and private despairs which never 
wholly exempt any part of humankind. 

I have known no man of more true devo- 
tion to this country—all of it, North and 
South, East and West, black and white and 
brown and yellow. And I have known no 
public man, anywhere in the world with a 
greater talent—indeed a greater genius—who 
has given greater service, sometimes at high 
cost to himself, to that old ideal of one 
Nation indivisible under God and of justice 
for all so far as justice can be found in a 
world none of us ever made. 

But precisely because he is a political 
genius, precisely because he has all his public 
life been too busy doing things—and too 
proud—to explain things about himself, this 
man has had his tireless detractors to a de- 
gree rarely seen in American politics. I have 
said this is no time for bitterness; accord- 
ingly this is no time to go forward with this 
theme. It is a time, however, a desperately 
necessary time, to appeal to them right here 
in print to drop the little animosities of the 
past, 

DEVOID OF LITTLENESS 

For I say, weighing my words and in full 
awareness of their implications, that I have 
never known a truly first-rate man in either 
party who, truly knowing Mr. Johnson, has 
ever hated or despised or undervalued his 
incredible capacities, simple dislike, and 
simple disagreement on principle being set 
wholly aside, 

He has his faults, but this can be said 
of him: There is not anywhere in him an 
ounce of littleness; he is larger than life in 
eyery sense, including the complete inability 
to comprehend really little purposes in 
others. 

I have said that I have been and have 
remained his friend through the greater 
part of the life span of us both; but I have 
also on many occasions, been a critical friend 
on public issues, and may no doubt be on 
For among the large- 


of criticism and one alone can move him to 
swear like the combat naval officer he once 
was—he who can also weep for others like 
achild. This is the criticism of malice based 
on motives that are small and ugly. 

This is a great political figure, a great and 
natural leader. But this is also, first and 
foremost and always a man, M-A-N. 


Lincoln and the World’s Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Lincoln and the World's Fair,” 
delivered by Robert Moses, president of 
the New York World's Fair, 1964-65, at 
a luncheon in celebration of the centen- 
nial of the Gettysburg Address, at 
Springfield, 11., on November 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINCOLN AND THE WorLpD's Fam 
(Remarks of Robert Moses, president of the 

New York World's Fair, 1964-65, at a lunch- 

eon in celebration of the centennial of the 


November 26 


Gettysburg Address, Springfield Elks Club, 
Springleld, Ill., Nov. 19, 1963) 


Matthew Arnold, referring to Shakespeare, 
said: 


“Others abide our question. Thou art free, 
We ask and ask; Thou smilest and art still, 
out-topping knowledge.” 

Abraham Lincoln too is among the few in 
the Book of Gold whose greatness and sig- 
nificance are unchallenged. Like Washing- 
ton, he is in the clear upper sky. These 
men are far beyond the carping critics, de- 
tractors, head shrinkers, analysts, and cau- 
tious purveyors of faint praise. 

This modest man was wrong for once, for 
the world has noted and will long remember 
what he said on this occasion. A century 
has put the final seal and imprimatur on 
the Gettysburg Address. It is timeless now. 
The march of its simple, compact, unadorned 
English poetry is in the finest traditions of 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Bunyon, Franklin, 
Pitt, and Webster. The least subtle mind 
will detect in the Gettysburg talk of less 
than 300 words echoes of great literature 
familiar to Lincoln—The 23d Psalm, Paul's 
oration at Mars Hill, the Sermon on the 
Mount, Hamlet's Soliloquy, Pilgrim's Prog- 
gress, Franklin at the Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and Earl of Chatham's 
speech on America in 1777, and Webster at 
Bunker Hill. 

Lincoln at Gettysburg pondered the dur- 
ability and fate of democracies and took in- 
creased devotion from the sacrifices of our 
soldiers for a great ideal. Like the prophets 
of old and the Saviour, he assumed vicari- 
ously some of the intolerable burdens of 
mankind. It was more a prayer than a mere 
affirmation. The Emancipator saw that the 
end is not yet. It is in fact a long way off, 
no impossible goal but one to be reached by 
sacrifice one step at a time. As Vachel Lind- 
say put it in “Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight”: 


“His head is bowed. He thinks on men and 


kings, 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can 
he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not 
why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror 
weep.” 


We at the World's Pair salute you of Illi- 
nois for your initiative in sending to us Walt 
Disney's Lincoln, the astonishing animated 
figure of “the prairie lawyer, master of us 
all.“ 

Walt Disney is another great product of 
Illinois. He and the chairman of your Nli- 
nois World's Fair Commission, Ralph New- 
man, and Carl Sandburg and Everett Dirk- 
sen, have been among those who sat at the 
feet of the prairie Gamaliel, 

You could have thought of nothing which 
so vividly epitomizes the spirit which in- 
forms Nlinois, and typifies your purpose, ef- 
fort, and achievement in every field. This 
is your man, but one you share with all of 
us and one we shall proudly present to the 
whole world as the warp and woof of our 
American character, and the substance and 
witness of the American dream. 


A Tribute to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past incredible 72 hours, like all Mem- 
bers of Congress, I, too, have received ex- 
pressions of grief from many of my con- 
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stituents. One in particular deserves 
the attention of my colleagues. 


Following, Mr. Speaker, is a eulogy 
composed by Mr. Norman H. Kindlund, 
of my district in Chicago, III., whose 
beautiful words express the deep loss 
that we have all suffered in the untimely 
death of our President: 

Har Heroic SHADES 


Centuries of statesmen 
Leaders of all lands, 
From your earned repose 
Where your spirits rest, 
Hearken for another 
Has overcome the test. 


Persevering virtue 

Held ’gainst calumny, 
Loneliness in cause— 
Hard by lies oppressed, 
Firm in his convictions, 
Ne‘re from these digressed. 


Youth now stands before you 
As our Nation is, 

Dominant in mien 

Resolute and free 

Bid him salutation 

From your company. 


Author of your exploits 
Styled in eulogy, 

Void of flowery praise 
Yet with rev'rence due, 
Tribute to your courage 
Pass by in review. 


Scorning all aloofness, 
On his feet for all, 
Example showing freely— 
Mankind must be fit, 

For survival's mandates 
And no cringe admit. 


Though he falls foreshortened 
By a coward’s stroke, 

Honor shields forever 

With invigorating rest 
Youthful Chief of State; 
Greet him as our best. 


Penchant, trenchant style, 
Uplift in word and deed, 
Humanity's great burden 
With sincerity made clear— 
Welcome now his spirit 

To your fearless ranks a peer. 


The International Chamber of Com- 
` merce—Expansion of International 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, since 
its inception in 1919, has examined care- 
fully all issues pertaining to interna- 
tional trade and foreign investment. Its 
Studies, recommendations, and action 
Programs have been widely distributed 
and have been made available to govern- 
ments and to intergovernmental orga- 
nizations, as well as to the general public. 
There is no doubt but that the continu- 
ing work of the ICC in this field has 
had a far-reaching and constructive in- 
fluence on the international scene. 
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A major objective of the International 
Chamber of Commerce is the expansion 
of international trade. The chamber 
welcomed passage of the U.S. Trade Ex- 
pansion Act and hailed it as a major step 
forward. The national committees of 
the ICC in 41 countries, counterpart 
organizations of the U.S. council, are 
committed to a policy that endorses the 
principles of the Trade Expansion Act, 
and they are putting forward their best 
efforts to see that these principles will 
be fully realized during the forthcom- 
ing GATT negotiations—the so-called 
Kennedy round. 

In May 1961, the U.S. council promul- 
gated and published “Principles of an In- 
ternational Trade Policy for the United 
States.” Many of the principles recom- 
mended by the council were subsequently 
enacted into law in the Trade Expansion 
Act. In January 1963, the council pub- 
lished its recommendations, Implemen- 
tation of the 1962 Trade Expansion Leg- 
islation,” which supported the objectives 
of the U.S. Government. 

As a further step toward this objective, 
the expansion of international trade, the 
U.S. council was influential in securing 
the adoption of the Executive Committee 
of the ICC of a new trade expansion 
policy statement. This statement con- 
tains a series of recommendations which 
can serve as specific guidelines in the 
implementation of the Trade Expansion 
Act. 

Already endorsed by the international 
business community through the ICC, it 
has been submitted formally to GATT, 
and is being submitted to individual 
governments by members of the ICC 
throughout the world. 

I want to commend the U.S. Council 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce for its forward-looking and cour- 
ageous position in support of a deter- 
_ mined effort to liberalize further and 
“expand more rapidly the flow of inter- 
national trade. It is essential that the 
national committees of the ICC, such as 
the U.S. Council, work diligently in their 
respective countries to see that the prin- 
ciples of the Trade Expansion Act will 
be translated into reality at the forth- 
coming trade talks in Geneva. 

I am heartened that the ICC considers 
it particularly important that agreement 
is reached on the elimination of non- 
tariff obstacles to trade at these talks. 
I have been and will continue to support 
such action on the floor of the Senate. 

I consider it of equal importance that 
major attention be focused on the ex- 
pansion of trade of developing coun- 
tries, including tropical products, raw 
materials and simple manufactures. It 
is about time that we realize that unless 
the United States is successful in obtain- 
ing access for the exports of Latin Amer- 
ica in the EEC and other major markets 
on an equitable basis the billions of aid 
earmarked for Latin American develop- 
ment will fall for short of their objec- 
tive. I ask unanimous consent that the 
international chamber’s “Statement on 
the Expansion of International Trade” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT ON THE EXPANSION OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


FOREWORD 


In today’s complex world, two necessities 
have top priority. One is maintenance of 
sound economic conditions and stable em- 
ployment in the advanced nations. The 
other is acceleration of economic develop- 
ment and improved living standards in de- 
veloping areas. A widening body of opinion 
believes that an aggressive expansion of in- 
ternational trade can assist greatly in at- 
taining these objectives. 

The U.S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce early defined the new 
and complicated circumstances today aifect- 
ing world trade and made specific recom- 
mendations in a statement published in 
May 1961 as “Principles of an International 
Trade Policy for the United States.” In the 
U.S. Trade Expansion Act of 1962, passed 17 
months later, most of these principles are 
embodied. 

Hailing this unprecedented legislation, the 
U.S. Council in January 1962 published its 
recommendations, “Implementation of the 
1962 Trade Expansion Legislation,” support- 
ing generally the U.S. Government's objec- 
tives, 

Against this background, the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce Commission 
on Commercial Policy (since renamed the 
Commission on the Expansion of Interna- 
tional Trade) decided to reexamine the 
growth possibilities of and the barriers to 
worldwide trade. The 30 nations repre- 
sented at the October 1962 Commission 
meeting in Paris asked rapporteur Jean 
3 formerly Deputy Director of the Gen- 

ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT to analyze the report on the poten- 
tialities of and difficulties confronting world 
trade. The ICC’s broad new trade expansion 
policy, printed herein, is base dupon Mr. 
Royer’s subsequent report, a classic docu- 
ment deserving wide and careful study. 

The ICC policy statement has been re- 
ceived warmly by the GATT on behalt of its 
53-nation membership, the Commission of 
the European Economic Community (EEC), 
the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and development (OECD), and the 
Office of the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations of the United States. 

Currently, International Chamber of Com- 
merce business leaders in some 60 countries 
are discussing the program with their gov- 
ernments. Never before has there been such 
widespread and thoughtful participation by 
the business community in the preparations 
for trade negotiations. Never before have 
the proposed areas of negotiation been so 
board, so significant and complex. 

Progress toward expansion of world trade 
is so vital to the maintenance of economic 
growth, political stability and the security 
of the free world that this International 
Chamber of Commerce statement should 
haye the widest possible distribution and 
consideration. 

Harvey WILLIAMS, 
Chairman, International Chamber of 
Commerce Commission on the Expan- 
sion of International Trade. 


THE EXPANSION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The International Chamber of Commerce 
has reviewed recent developments in interna- 
tional trade and the decisions taken, individ- 
ually or jointly, by the governments of trad- 
ing nations with a view to stimulating trade 
between the various countries and regions of 
the world. 

The broad background facts are that, dur- 
ing the postwar period, striking progress has 
been made, largely through the instru- 
mentality of GATT, in the enlargement and 
liberalization of international trade and that 
such advances have enabled developed and, 
to a certain extent, developing countries, to 
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benefit from technical and industrial progress 
and from an improved international division 
òf labor. Recently, however, the rate of eco- 
nomic growth in a number of countries has 
tended to slow down, and the income earned 
from exports by developing countries is not, 
generally speaking, expanding rapidly enough 
to meet their requirements for economic de- 
velopment. 

Moreover, since commercial policy issues 
were last examined in the International 
Chamber of Commerce in October 1962, the 
political climate affecting international trade 
has changed. There has been a halt in the 
progress toward harmony of thought on the 
fundamental issues, evidenced among other 
things by the breakdown of the negotiations 
for the entry of the United Kingdom into the 
European Economic Community, the difficul- 
ties encountered in reaching agreemnt in 
the recent Geneva ministerial discussions and 
the insistence of the developing countries on 
the transfer of the discussions from an eco- 
nomic to a political forum which might well 
aggravate divisions of opinion and policy and 
retard constructive results. 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
therefore strongly urges that the time has 
come for the countries of the world to join 
in a determined effort to liberalize further 
and expand more rapidly the flow of inter- 
national trade. Such an international action 
is of vital importance to advanced as well as 
to developing countries. Enlarged interna- 
tional exchange of goods and services can be 
a most potent force for growth of production, 
employment, and economic welfare. Equally, 
the opportunities for the relaxation of trade 
barriers and expansion of trade will be di- 
rectly related to the pursuit by governments 
of general and balanced policies of economic 
growth leading to an expansion of demand. 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
is pleased that the stage is now set for such a 
course of action. The passage of the Trade 
Expansion Act, 1962 enables the U.S. admin- 
istration to take an effective part in carry- 
ing out a bold program of action, in cooper- 
ation with the other trading nations. The 
decisions taken by the Ministers assembled 
in Geneva in May 1963 offer a sound basis 
for starting meaningful negotiations. The 
International Chamber of Commerce believes 
GATT to be the appropriate forum for con- 
ducting these negotiations. It is hoped that 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development will assist in clarifying the is- 
sues for all participants and in lending the 
desirable political impulse to the whole pro- 
gram of action. 

The outcome of the new trade negotiations 
is of such importance to the whole world, 
both politically and economically, that nei- 
ther the preparatory work nor the negotia- 
tions themselves should be treated as purely 
technical matters but should be followed and 
encouraged by governments from the highest 
political levels. Cases are bound to arise 
where the negotiators will be unable to over- 
come the problems that may arise without 
governments taking the responsibility of set- 
tling the differences at the political level. 
This will require mutual understanding of 
the highest order. 

As the organization representative of the 
international business community, the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce believes it 
to be its duty to collaborate with govern- 
ments in the preparation of these trade ne- 
gotiations and to support the efforts made 
by them with a view to accelerating the flow 
of international trade, broadening its base, 
enlarging its composition, and removing out- 

obstacles in the form of tariffs or 
other restrictions, 

The task of governments will be made 
easier if they can rely on the support of 
businessmen the world over, not only for the 
definition of the objectives to be attained, 
but also for the approval of specific methods 
for reaching such objectives. The Interna- 
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tional Chamber of Commerce therefore in- 
vites its national committees and, through 
them, the businessmen of the world, to give 
the fullest support to their governments in 
preparation for the new trade negotiations 
under the auspices of GATT, and to impress 
on them the need to enter these negotiations, 
not in a doctrinaire spirit or on the basis of 
rigid instructions, but with the utmost good- 
will, a sense of urgency and the determina- 
tion to go as far as possible to achieve con- 
structive results in the interests of all, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce considers that the most practical 
method to achieve a further significant re- 
duction of existing obstacles to international 
trade is for the trading nations to paricipate 
fully in negotiations based on the principles 
of equality of treatment for the exports of 
all participating countries and of mutual ad- 
vantage, as proposed by last May's ministerial 
meeting. 

2. The scope of that conference should be 
as broad as possible; it should cover all sec- 
tors of trade: agriculture as well as indus- 
trial products, raw materials as well as proc- 
essed goods. It should include as many 
countries as are able and willing to assume 
specific trade commitments, and its success 
will largely depend on the active presence 
of all countries having a substantial interest 
in trade. 

3. The negotiations should be conducted on 
the basis of well-defined rules, which should 
be agreed upon by all participants before 
the negotiations begin; these rules should be 
simple, practical, and equitable. In this 
respect, the International Chamber of Com- 
merce offers the following specific sugges- 
tions, which may assist governments in sup- 
plementing the arrangements which they 
have already adopted at the last ministerial 
meeting of the GATT. = 

4. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce endorses the method of linear reduc- 
tion as the basic rules for future negotia- 
tions, subject to the specific qualifications 
set out In the subsequent sections. It con- 
siders that, In the 1964 negotiations, the per- 
centage of reduction should be high, for 
instance 50 percent. It hopes that either at 
that Conference or in the near future it will 
be possible to carry the reductions further up 
to the complete suppression of duties in 
certain sectors. 


Manufactured products 


5. In the case of manufactured products, 
the International Chamber of Commerce con- 
siders that, although the negotiation of tariff 
concessions will constitute the main objec- 
tive of the Conference, governments should, 
at the same time, reach agreement on the 
elimination of other obstacles to trade which 
can be as restrictive as high tariffs or can 
nullify the benefit of tariff concessions. It 
would be essential to identify the measures 
or practices which have a restrictive effect on 
imports to various countries, Such obstacles 
include quantitative restrictions, internal 
taxes, regulations relating to public tenders, 
valuation methods, antidumping duties, cus- 
toms formalities or administrative practices, 
health regulations, and standards imposed 
by public authorities!“ The International 
Chamber of Commerce is of the opinion that 
governments should accept standing com- 
mitments to obviate the undesirable effects 
of such measures or practices or establish 
practical procedures for dealing with specific 
complaints, including the right for affected 
countries to take remedial action. 

6. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce is of the opinion that the usefulness 
of trade concessions is substantially reduced 
when they can be withdrawn unilaterally. 


— 

*See ICC Brochure No. 191, entitled “Ob- 
stacles to the International Distribution of 
Goods.” 
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It urges that governments consider ways and 
means of enhancing the durability of the 
commitments entered into and of limiting, 
as far as possible, the use of present escape 
clauses of renegotiation procedures. 

7. As regards the linear method of reduc- 
tion, while recognizing that such reductions 
may have to be spread over a period of 5 
years, the International Chamber of Com- 
merce expresses the hope that it may be pos- 
sible for certain countries to agree among 
themselves on measures of acceleration, 
without infringing the most-favored-natiou 
clause. 

8. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce is aware of the fact that, in certain 
specific instances, it may be neccesary to 
deviate from the linear approach to take 
due account of significant tariffs disparities 
or of the structure of the export trade of 
particular countries, but it considers that 
such exceptions should be limited to cases 
where the automatic application of linear 
cuts would result in an undesirable lack of 
reciprocity. 

9. The rights of governments to exclude 
specific items from the negotiations should 
be subject to strict limitations. The Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce recommends 
that each government submit its list of pros- 
pective reserved items well in advance of the 
Conference. These lists should be subject to 
confrontation and governments should try, 
before negotiations start, to reduce these 
lists in order to maximize the results of the 
negotiations. In any event, trade in prod- 
ucts on such lists should represent. only a 
small fraction of each country’s total import 
trade. 

10. When governments find that the ap- 
plication of the linear method of reduction 
to certain products raises serious problems 
of reciprocity, for instance when certain par- 
ticipating countries levy particularly high 
rates of duty, or for other reasons, the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mends that instead of excluding the prod- 
ucts from the negotiations, the governments 
should consider using other techniques such 
as (a) substituting a method based on the 
reduction of the weighted incidence for a 
given group or sector of products, or (b) 
applying the reduction percentage to a given 
quantity of imports in the form of a tarif 
quota, or (c) methods of alinement or har- 
monization of tariffs applied to a group of 
products, or (d) methods of “écrétement" 
which would provide for the application of 
higher than average reductions to excep- 
tionally high tariffs. 

11. With respect to countries whose tariffs 
are generally lower than those of other par- 
ticipants, the International Chamber of 
Commerce feels that governments should 
consider the possibility of allowing these 
countries to apply a somewhat lower per- 
centage of reduction, either for their tariff 
as a whole or for specific sectors. 

12. With respect to industrialized coun- 
tries whose trade is concentrated on a few 
products or which can show that the appli- 
cation of the linear method would lead 
to a serious imbalance in the value of con- 
cessions, the International Chamber of Com- 
merce suggests that such countries should 
be allowed to offer concessions matching 
those received, even if they are not defined 
in accordance with the basic negotiatin® 
rule. 

13. The general application of the linear 
method to manufactured goods will bring 
marginal benefits to developing countrics 
The International Chamber of Commerce 
considers that these benefits should b- 
extended to these countries without com- 
pensation. If developing countries are the 
major beneficiaries of a particular conces- 
sion, some form of compensation—for in- 
stance, in the field of capital goods—should 
be found, which would not seriously affect 
the revenue of the developing country or 
countries concerned or retard their economic 
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8 The International Chamber of 

Commerce hopes that these countries will 
rapidly reach a high level of development 
and that this rule should therefore be of 
temporary application. 

14. The international Chamber of Com- 
merce notes that fears of market disruption 
in certain quarters may induce governments 
to exclude items from negotiations or to in- 
sist on special safeguards. The view of the 
International Chamber of Commerce is that, 
as a rule, concessions should be extended to 
all countries which accept equivalent com- 
mitments and that governments should not 
be entitled unilaterally to introduce discrim- 
inatory restrictions. If exceptional circum- 
stances exist which make it unadvisable or 
impractical to have recourse to safeguards 
existing in the GATT or in other interna- 
tional agreements, it might be necessary to 
establish additional procedures, but the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce is firmly 
of the opinion that exceptional safeguards 
should be introduced only temporarily with 
the consent of, or on the basis of an agree- 
ment with, the exporting country or coun- 
tries concerned or be subject to reference 
to, or frequent review by, an independent 
Conciliation Board. 


Raw materials 


15. The International Chamber of Com- 
Merce recommends that the full percentage 
of reduction should be applied without any 
exception to raw materials, that duties not 
exceeding 5 percent be rapidly eliminated, 
and that the negotiations result at the same 
time in the removal of nontariff obstacles. 

16. The removal of obstacles to trade in 
this sector should not imply any concession 
from developing countries. 

17. The suggestions contained in the pre- 
vious two paragraphs apply equally to raw 
materials whose value has been increased by 
grading and/or simple forms of processing. 
Moreover, governments should consider tak- 
ing additional measures to eliminate or sub- 
stantially reduce tariffs on those products, 
either in the course of the 1964 negotiations 
Or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Tropical products 

18. The International Chamber of Com- 
Merce generally endorses the resolutions 
adopted by the ministerial meeting of the 
GATT in May 1963 relating to the expan- 
sion of trade of developing countries. It 
agrees that tariffs and internal taxes applied 
to tropical products which do not compete 
with domestic products should be removed 
as speedily as possible. In order to take 
Care of the interests of producers who are 
largely dependent on certain markets where 
they enjoy preferential treatment, arrange- 
ments should be made to help such pro- 
ducers as will initially be adversely affected 
by the elimination or reduction of present 
preferences, On the other hand, it would 
be desirable for all countries exporting 
tropical products to look to the cheapest 
Markets for their supplies of all kinds. 

19. Free access to the main markets should 
be guaranteed, not only for tropical products 
in their crude form; it should be gradually 
extended to products having undergone a 
simple form of processing. 

Agricultural products 

20. As far as possible the rules recom- 
mended for manufactured goods should ap- 
ply to agricultural products. It is recog- 

„however, that in many instances the 
application of such rules would be ineffective 
or would conflict with the national agri- 
cultural policies that exist in practically all 
countries for a number of deep-seated eco- 
nomic, social and other reasons, which may 
be modified but which are unlikely to be 
abandoned rapidly. The International 
Chamber of Commerce considers that the 
governments themselves should agree, in 
those cases, on special rules of negotiation, 
which may involve the acceptance of a new 
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set of international commitments affecting 
both exporting and importing countries, in- 
cluding provisions designed to insure that 
exporting countries enjoy acceptable terms 
of access for their products on the markets 
of other trading nations. 

21. Various techniques are possible and 
the International Chamber of Commerce in- 
tends to submit more specific suggestions as 
a result of the work of its Commission on 
Primary Products and Raw Materials. Goy- 
ernments might for instance consider the 
possibility of negotiating worldwide agree- 
ments on a different basis from that of tradi- 
tional commodity agreements to insure a 
better equilibrium between supply and de- 
mand and to maintain prices, both on the 
domestic and world markets, at levels which 
should be remunerative for reasonably ef- 
cient producers and should not artificially 
encourage uneconomic production. These 
agreements should take due account of the 
interests of developing countries that are 
producers of the commodities in question; 
they might be supplemented by international 
arrangements for the disposal of surpluses in 
the most economically constructive and so- 
cially profitable manner. One method would 
be to see how surpluses should be used in 
conjunction which schemes for assisting 
growth in the developing countries through 
an extension of the present pilot world food 
program. Finally, governments might agree 
to harmonize their agricultural policies in 
the context of periodical confrontation exer- 
cises organized on a worldwide basis. 

22. The International Chamber of Com- 
merce is convince that there is a clear 
interdependence in the proposed trade ne- 
gotiations between the agricultural and the 
industrial sectors and that the new trade 
negotiations will be really successful only if 
exporters of temperate zone agricultural 
products or of products competing with the 
products of that zone derive benefits from the 
negotiations comparable to those which are 
expected in the industrial sector. 
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An Echo in the Silence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HO N. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
ment by Emmet John Hughes in this 
week’s Newsweek needs no comment, I 
include it at this point: 

An ECHO IN THE SILENCE 
(By Emmet John Hughes) 

He belonged uniquely to us—to this time 
and place, to this Nation and generation— 
and to no other. In all history, what else 
could he have been, where else be seen, and 
when else be heard? A Hapsburg prince or a 
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Bourbon sovereign? A minister to Victoria 
plotting designs of empire? A German 
Chancellor fretfully patching the Weimar 
Republic? Or some earlier American Presi- 
dent slackly presiding over the 1920's? Each 
weird image confirms how wholly and how 
rightly he found his home in this—our— 
generation, He was ours as the first Presi- 
dent to be born in this tempest of our cen- 
tury—to glimpse life during the First World 
War, to bear the ordeal of the Second, and to 
fight back the darkness of a Third. Some- 
times it happens so; the instant of history 
and the instinct of the man appear almost 
to plot their meeting with secretly timed 
precision. So it seems with us. We were 
clearly meant to be together, for this while. 
And this is why the assassin, as he put a bul- 
let in his brain, also put a scar upon our 
generation. 

He did not find this place with us, of 
course. because he won universal assent and 
applause. He won something more impor- 
tant: a recognition of his person and his 
force. A student of history, he often quoted 
its earlier scanners, like Edmund Burke, to 
depict his own nation: “We sit on a ‘con- 
spicuous stage, and the whole world marks 
our demeanor.” And his demeanor indeed 
was so marked—down to the thrust of a 
finger and the flash of a smile. A student of 
the Presidency, too, he repeated the challenge 
of Woodrow Wilson: “The President is at 
liberty, both in law and conscience, to be as 
big a man as he can.“ We shall never know 
the laws this President might have signed. 
But we can be aware of the size of the man. 

He cannot yet be measured, and he may 
never be measured, by the crises or debates 
that seemed—for fierce, fleeting moments— 
to stir his Presidency—steel prices and medi- 
cal care, Peace Corps and “managed news,” 
tax reform and test ban, missiles in Cuba 
and troops to Alabama. Now, all that he 
did and all that his death left undone seem 
to matter far less than what he knew—and 
felt—of himself and of his country. 

He understood the Presidency. There was 
quiet proof of it on one occasion last year— 
with his formal White House dinner to honor 
49 Nobel Prize winners. He warmly hailed 
the assembled poets and physicists and dra- 
matists, peacemakers and mathematicians. 
He saluted them as “the most extraordinary 
collection * * * of human knowledge that 
has ever been gathered at the White House— 
with the possible exception of when Thomas 
Jefferson dined alone.” And so he let them 
know that he discerned the rare sign of 
Presidential greatness: the steady power to 
be, to believe, and to decide—alone. 

He sensed the cruel paradoxes of demo- 
cratic leadership, thus dismaying zealots and 
exasperating simplifiers. He knew a leader 
must summon his people to be with him— 
yet stand above, not squat beside, them. He 
knew that he must try to be resolute without 
being arrogant, patient without being timid, 
and compassionate without being maudlin. 
He detested cant but delighted in eloquence. 
He could appeal for conciliation without for- 

g power. And he could respect ideas 
without confusing them with deeds, exhort 
action without unharnessing it from reason, 
and esteem words without becoming infatu- 
ated with his own. 

He belonged uniquely to us—above all—in 
his joyful passion for political life. For by 
this he proved he knew the root and genius 
of his Nation. He knew it to be conceived 
and dedicated—not to the propagation of 
such faiths as once came out of Israel, nor 
the fostering of the arts of a new Greece, nor 
the spread of sovereignty in the way of 
ancient Rome—but to the matchless political 
art of governing men in freedom. And so 
he knew, too, that his Nation was born not of 
an accident of history but of an act of in- 
telligence: the triumph of men who studied 
seriously, spoke articulately, wrote fearlessly, 
debated rationally, and concluded—intelli- 
gently. 
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He strove to do as they. And he had some 
of this on his mind and ready for his utter- 
ance as he met death. The speech he never 
would deliver warned against hucksters of 
“seemingly swift and simple solutions.” He 
was ready to deplore the confusion of rhetoric 
with reality and the plausible with the possi- 
ble. And he would firmly insist: “America’s 
leadership must be guided by the lights of 
learning and reason.” 

He took lively pride in his native Massa- 
chusetts, of course, and its men of greatness. 
So his ear and his wit always and easily rec- 
ognized the voice of the rebel of Concord, 
Henry David Thoreau. And he almost surely 
would have shared the philosopher's judg- 
ment, pertinent perhaps even to his own 
tragedy: “Better a monosyllabic life than a 
ragged and muttered one. Let its report be 
short and round like a rifle, so that it may 
hear its own echo in surrounding silence.” 

He leaves—lastingly—such an echo. 


Dr. Wernher von Braun, Noted Space 
Scientist, Addresses Annual Dinner of 
Charleston (W. Va.) Chamber of Com- 


merce—Receives Centennial Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, 
W. Va., is comprised of energetic and 
public-spirited citizens who are dedicated 
to the continued progress of the Moun- 
tain State and the capital city area. 
Each year, they gather for an annual 
dinner at which they are addressed by 
a leader of national and international 
renown. The 1963 event occurred on 
Tuesday, November 5, in the civic center. 

Principal speaker on this significant 
occasion was Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
Director of the George C. Marshall Space 
Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala., and a 
leader in U.S. space programs. It 
was my privilege to introduce Dr. von 
Braun to an attentive and responsive 
audience numbering more than 650 per- 
sons. Charles E. Hodges, managing di- 
rector of the business and professional 
group, had carefully arranged the pro- 
gram with his characteristic attention 
to details. 

Presiding was Chamber President 
Charles W. Cammack, Jr., and the in- 
vocation was offered by Rev. William 
M. Kirkland of the St. Johns Epis- 
copal Church. Also present were Repre- 
sentative Ken HECHLER of Huntington, a 
member of the Aeronautics and Space 
Committee in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Representative JOHN M. 
SLack, Jr., who serves on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Mayor John 
A. Shanklin, members of the Kanawha 
County court, and the presidents of in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the State, 
were honored guests. 

A highlight of the evening was the 
presentation of the Order of the 35th 
Star to Dr. von Braun by Mrs. William 
Wallace Barron, wife of the Governor. 
Her husband was unable to be present. 
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The award was established as a part of 
West Virginia’s 1963 Centennial celebra- 
tion and has been given to a number of 
dignitaries who have made contribu- 
tions to growth and achievement, 

Dr. von Braun cautioned that U.S. 
space probes must not be taken lightly, 
and that our success in rocketry will 
have direct bearing on national security. 
He explained: 

“Our national security demands that 
we insure no hostile force will be per- 
mitted to use space as an unchallenged 
avenue of aggression against us.” 

The famed scientist illustrated his 
speech with color slides showing an art- 
ist's conception of the Apollo space- 
craft, and its round trip journey to the 
moon. Dr. von Braun said: 

“We are on the eve of the greatest 
scientific and economic revolution in 
history, brought on by the expanding 
knowledge from research in every field 
of endeavor. And the urge to explore 
the unknown is its stimulus.” 

Mr. President, I request that portions 
of the text of Dr. Wernher von Braun's 
speech be printed in the Appendix, to- 
gether with my remarks in introducing 
him. I also ask the inclusion of the edi- 
torial “Dr. von Braun Welcome Choice” 
in the November 5, 1963, issue of the 
Charleston Gazette. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, IN INTRODUC- 
TION OF Dr. WERNHER VON Braun, DI- 
RECTOR, GEORGE C. MARSHALL Space FLIGHT 


Com- 
MERCE, CHARLESTON, W. VA., NOVEMBER 5, 
1963 


Mine is a twofold privilege, since I am af- 
forded the opportunity to greet men and 
women who are vitally interested in the 
development of West Virginia, and also to 
introduce our brilliant and renowned 
speaker. 

We have enjoyed modern science for little 
more than 300 years, and have learned to 
utilize it in revolutionizing the power of 
technology only in the last 150 years. 

Three centuries ago the Cardinals who 
condemned Galileo stated that it was false 
to assert that the earth was not_the center 
of the universe, and to believe that the earth 
moved through space. 

Today, a moment later from the stand- 
point of historic time, we are sending aloft 
manmade earth satellites—intricate de- 
vices which gather thousands of seemingly 
unimportant bits of information and relay 
them to tracking stations back on our globe. 

The space age has truly arrived, and with 
it a pace of living, a scope of change which 
brings benefit and complex new problems. 

Today we confront change on an ever- 
broadening scale and at a rapidly increasing 
rate. Automation and mechanization which 
are so much a part of the age of space have 
brought far-reaching implications to each 
of us. It is particularly appropriate that we 
have as our guest a man who has been deeply 
involved in the planning, construction, and 
execution of all phases of the surge toward 
outer reaches of the universe. He is con- 
versant with technological advance and has 
been associated with the new science of 
rocketry since its infancy. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun is recognized and 
respected as a leading figure in rocket pro- 
pulsion and space powerplants. His service 
to this country has included such mean- 
ingful endeavors as the participation in de- 
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velopment of the Jupiter IRBM and Per- 
shing rockets; and the perfection of special 
versions of the Redstone, Jupiter C, and 
Juno II missiles used in launching the free 
world's first satellites of the Earth and Sun— 
satellites Explorer I, and Pioneer IV. He 
also exercised leadership in the Ist success- 
ful space flight and the recovery of animal 
life. 


In 1959 Dr. von Braun was awarded the 
Distinguished Federal Civilian Service Award 
by the President of the United States, for 
significant work in the space program. To- 
day he is Director of the George C. Marshall 
Space Flight Center, in Huntsville, Ala., and 
is recognized throughout the world as a 
foremost authority in the space sciences. 

International tensions and the expanding 
technology have become the significant chal- 
lenges of the sixties. The role of American 
space effort has genuine meaning in each of 
these problem areas, and Dr. von Braun has 
been among the leaders in the application 
of technological advance and in maintain- 
ing a position of progress in astronautics. 
I know he shares with all West 
a concern for useful space achievement, and 
for sensible solutions to the economic prob- 
lems which confront citizens in various sec- 
tors of our economy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are delighted 
to have Dr. Wernher yon Braun at this nota- 
ble gathering of citizens of Charleston and 
of West Virginia—Dr. von Braun. 


THE Neep To EXPLORE SPACE 


(Remarks by Dr. von Braun, Director, George 
C. Marshall Space Flight Center, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Huntsville, Ala., at Charleston, W. Va., 
November 5, 1963) 

This is a happy occasion to discuss pio- 
neers and exploration, There is an impera- 
tive need today to cultivate, rather than 
squash, the urge to explore that has helped 
make America the most powerful Nation in 
the world, at the same time offering us the 
most freedom and independence. The urge 
to explore, self-sufficiency, and love of free- 
dom come naturally to West Virginians. I 
understand that the immortal Daniel Boone, 
reknown the world over for his love of 
“elbow room,” once represented Charleston 
in the Virginia Assembly. If this famous 
explorer were alive today, I am sure he 
would be an astronaut, eager to go to the 
moon. NASA has one West Virginian who 
is a modern-day pioneer in this field. He is 
Col. Charles E. Yeager, the first man to fly 
faster than the speed of sound. 

I have learned recently of another pioneer 
of your State. You see—your centennial 
publicity is widespread. We read a lot 
about it in Alabama. James Rumsey of 
West Virginia had a steamboat operating 
on the Potomac 20 years before Robert Ful- 
ton’s. If Rumsey could have had Governor 
Barron and the centennial’s publicity chair- 
man on his staff, the popular conception of 
history would more accurately reflect his 
Pioneering accomplishment, 

Rumsey’s paddle wheel steamboat must 
have been a picturesque sight steaming up 
the Potomac. Its boiler capacity was lim- 
ited, however. Every time the whistle blew, 
the paddle wheel would slow down. I ought 
to be back in Huntsville right now, getting 
up steam to go to the moon, but here I am 
blowing my whistle. 

Your State is rich in natural resources— 
timber, minerals, oil, and natural gas. You 
are more blessed than California, in fact. But 
Your most valuable asset is your human re- 
sources. I am delighted to hear of your ef- 
forts to improve your educational system, and 
to provide the specialized vocational training 
that a worker needs in the complex technol- 
Ogy of the space age. Brainpower will make 
a desert bloom. How much easier then, will 
it be for West Virginia to go forward with its 
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fortunate combination of human and natural 
resources. Progress needs the proper cli- 
mate, however—a climate of the mind. 

The people themselves must want to move 
forward before a state—or a nation—can 
advance. A favorable state of mind must be 
cultivated, a pioneering spirit imbued, and 
willingness to sacrifice for a noble cause 
encouraged. 

Fortunately for the advancement of civili- 
zations, man was born with an itch to 
explore the unknown. He has always wanted 
to see what was under the big rock, over 
the next hill, across the ocean, inside the 
atom—and out in space. It is the role of 
leadership to point the way, to stimulate, 
inspire, and to lend encouragement to others. 
This is true on the battlefield, in religious, 
social, and community affairs, and in pro- 

of national importance. 

One of the biggest national programs today 
is the exploration of space. The space age 
began on October 4, 1957, when Russia's 
Sputnik I blazed a trail across the horizon, 
dazzling the world, and striking a blow to 
America’s pride and prestige. This spectac- 
ular achievement in space reflected an ad- 
vanced scientific and engineering technology 
in Russia, That was supposed to be our 
strong point. Project Vanguard was under- 
way to orbit a grapfruit-sized satellite as part 
of our scientific participation in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, but it was having 
technical difficulties. A completely new 
launch vehicle was being designed in Project 
Vanguard, and it takes time to iron all the 
bugs out of any new system. While the 
world watched, and the American public 
called frantically for action, a V. 
missile suffered an unfortunate explosion at 
launch. 

Washington was reluctant to use a military 
missile in a satellite launching attempt, but 
eventually consented, to salvage what it 
could of our damaged prestige. Our research 
and development team at Huntsville was able 
to place Explorer I, the free world’s first 
satellite, into orbit 83 days later. We used 
a modified U.S. Army Redstone missile with 
solid propellent upper stages to loft a pay- 
load weighing about 31 pounds. The first- 
stage thrust of the launch yehicle was 78,000 
pounds. This was the largest operational 
rocket we had on hand at the time. 

Meanwhile, back at the Soviet rocket range, 
more large payloads were being placed into 
orbit. Although information was meager 
about their missile and space programs— 
and still is—it was evident that powerful 
rockets were used to orbit the heavy pay- 
loads. The Russians were using rockets for 
space exploration that were developed in 
their military program. They were obviously 
larger than any missile then under develop- 
ment in our intercontinental ballistic rnissile 
program. 

In the beginning, rockets were built to 
deliver atomic bombs. Rocket designers 
were given the job of building a rocket big 
enough to carry a certain size atomic bomb 
sO Many miles to its target. But the rocket 
was to be no larger than necessary for its 
mission, since this would make it more costly, 
and longer to develop. At this time the 
United States enjoyed a substantial lead over 
Russia in nuclear technology, consequently, 
we knew how to build more compact and 
lighter weight atomic bombs, with sufficient 
destructive power. So we built smaller and 
less powerful rockets which could, neverthe- 
less, deliver the same explosive power the 
same distance as the larger and less efficient 
systems. 

Now, when it was realized that rockets 
developed for military purposes were of im- 
mense importance for space exploration, 
Russia appeared in a very advantageous posi- 
tion—because of her ineptitude in another 
field. 

The spectacular achievements of Russia 
and the United States in space were having 
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significant impact on people around the 
world. The United States, historically and 
fundamentally a peace-loving Nation, want- 
ed to separate its space program from its 
defense effort. To accomplish this, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the establishment 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. i 

I was honored with an invitation to testify 
about the proposed creation of this sepa- 
rate Government agency in the opening tes- 
timony before the House select committee 
considering the bill. I was employed by the 
Army at the time, but my opinion on the 
need for a sustained effort in space has not 
changed. Isaid at the time: 

“Even more important than the budget 
figures for the first year is the ques- 
tion of how we can stabilize this program 
and keep it going at a sustained, accelerated 
rate over a number of years, how we can 
eliminate this lethal and wasteful hot-and- 
cold blowing that has plagued all our missile 
projects in the past. I think this lack of 
steady determination and unwavering sup- 
port over the years has hurt us more than 
anything.” 

Others spoke out just as strongly. Speak- 
ing in Los Angeles in April 1958, Dr. Hugh 
L. Dryden, now Deputy Administrator of 
NASA, said: 

“I know that some knowledgeable people 
fear that although we might be willing to 
spend a couple of billions for space tech- 
nology in 1958, because we still remember 
the humiliation caused by the appearance of 
the first sputnik last October, next year we 
will be so preoccupied by color television, 
or new style cars, or the beginning of an- 
other national election campaign that we'll 
be unwilling to pay another year's install- 
ment on our space conquest bill, For that 
to happen—well, I'd just as soon we didn’t 


“Fortunately, for the sake of our chil- 
dren’s future, if not for the protection of our 
own skins, I don't think we're that grass- 
hopper minded. * * * As a Nation, we have 
the scientific and technical competence. We 
have the resources to pay the bill. We can 
and we must succeed in finding our destiny 
in space.” 

NASA was established in October 1958, and 
began to organize for a broad assault on the 
mysteries of our atmosphere and space. 
Weather, communications, and navigation 
satellites were launched successfully, and 
factfinding probes were made into the space 
near earth and the lunar region. 

Then on April 12, 1961, Yuri Gagarin struck 
another blow to America’s pride and inter- 
national prestige when he became the first 
human being to orbit the earth. This 
dazzled the world more than anything that 
has taken place since Sputnik I in 1957. All 
America was astir. If you will recall, the 
Russians didn't tell us beforehand that they 
were beginning a program of manned space 
flight. Just as they didn't tell us in 1957 
that they were planning to orbit a scientific 
satellite. 

One month after Gagarin's flight, on May 
25, 1961, President Kennedy proposed an ac- 
celerated space program for the Nation. 
“This is the new ocean,” he said in his in- 
augural address, “and I believe the United 
States must sail on it, and be in a position 
second to none.” 

To exemplify our developing space tech- 
nology, he held up for all the world to see, 
the goal of landing an American on the 
moon and returning him safely to earth. 

“No single space project in this period will 
be more exciting, or more impressive to man- 
kind, or more important for the long-range 
exploration of space,” he said, “and none 
will be so difficult or expensive to accom- 


Later he added: 

“Let it be clear * * * that J am asking 
Congress and the country to accept a firm 
commitment for a new course of action—a 
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ter, and will select and train the astronauts. 
The Launch Operations Center at Cape 
Canaveral has under construction at Merritt 
Island the necessary launch facilities. 

Lunar orbital rendezvous has been chosen 
as the best method for accomplishing the 
mission. All major contracts for hardware 
have been let, and design and development 
are underway. Complete new facilities for 
the Manned Spacecraft Center are under 
construction at Houston. 

Extensive expansion of laboratory and test 
facilities is in progress at Huntsville. We 
have acquired the huge Michoud manufac- 
turing facility in New Orleans for the fab- 
rication of Saturn stages, and are modifying 
and enlarging it. Construction is underway 
for a static test site in Mississippi. The first 
stage of the Saturn V moon rocket is well 
along at Huntsville, and the first production 
F-1 engine arrived last week for acceptance 
testing. In other words, we are building up 
considerable momentum for accomplishing 
the mission that has been assigned us. Our 
course is charted and the pace is set. Now 
we must stick to it. 

When the heat Is on, we are too prone to 
holler for a crash program, When the pres- 
sure eases off, we grab for the emergency 
brake, You can't even drive a car by switch- 
ing suddenly from accelerator all the way in 
to both feet on the brakes—and back again. 
And the space program is far more complex 
than an automobile. It takes time to get up 
momentum, and sustained effort to maintain 
it. You don't work miracles overnight. 
Plans must be made, designs drawn, people 
hired and trained, buildings constructed, 
hardware bullt and tested. And all this work 
must be integrated to come out on schedule 
with a rocket and spacecraft on the launch 
pad and trained pilots aboard, with thou- 
sands of qualified technicians standing by 
to help with the mission, Visualize the im- 
mensity of this task, if you will, by a com- 
parison with Project Mercury, completed 
this summer. The total cost of Project Mer- 
cury was less than half a billion dollars, and 
two million people had some part in it. 
Project Apollo will cost $20 billion, and will 
require contributions from countless work- 
ers. 

NASA's program is carefully planned, well 
conceived, and well paced to achieve a na- 
tional capability in space on a broad front. 
The lunar landing goal per se is not the over- 
riding consideration in our space program. 
It has been chosen as a goal easily under- 
stood by everyone, toward which all parts of 
the space program can be focused, matched, 
and integrated. Another goal, such as a 
manned orbiting laboratory, could possibly 
have been picked instead. But the moon 
offered the best choice as a goal since it em- 
braces all vital elements of a true national 
space flight capability. 

Governor Barron has called the West Vir- 
ginia Centennial a challenging opportunity 
for the State. 

“Our centennial, in itself,” he said, “is not 
& magic carpet to a better life for West Vir- 
ginla. But it does give us a rallying point. 
Through our centennial we can show a 
united front to the rest of the country by 
demonstratihg our pride and confidence In 
West Virginia.” 
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If the Governor will permit me to para- 
phrase his statement, I would like to say: 
Project Apollo, America’s manned lunar 
landing program, is not a magic carpet to a 
national capability In space, But it does give 
us a rallying point. Through Project Apollo 
we can show a united front to the rest of the 
world by demonstrating our pride and confi- 
dence in the scientific and engineering tech- 
nology that makes a trip to the moon pos- 
sible. 

The United States today is in a position 
somewhat similar to that of a family that a 
few months ago bought a new car, The ex- 
citement of the purchase is over, and now 
the installments are coming due with relent- 
less regularity. Some second thoughts creep 
in as the householders juggle their budget. 
Susie needs a winter coat, and Johnny's shoes 
are wearing out. What should they do? 
You've had the problem, I'm sure, and you 
know the answer. A car is a necessity these 
days. So they buckle down and do both— 
pay for the car, and still have all the other 
necessities of life. If they have to trim 
back, they cut out a few luxuries, like a 
weekend outing or other expensive recrea- 
tion, 

Just as our space program is getting its 
second wind, some people are having second 
thoughts about it. The annual budget is 
under consideration, and the pro's and con's 
are being aired, Public debate is the very 
essence of democracy, and none of us would 
change it. Men have fought and died for 
the principle of government by, for, and 
of the people. And we cannot make the 
right decisions unless we hear all the facts. 

As a citizens, I want to add my two cents 
worth to the debate with the thesis that 
space exploration is a necessity for a dynamic 
America, vital to our role of world leader- 
ship, and essential for the preservation of 
peace. 

Nikita Khrushchev has said that the Rus- 
sians are not planning to put cosmonauts on 
the moon in this decade. One of his cos- 
monauts says they are going next year. Per- 
haps Nikita hasn’t given him the word, or 
vice versa. Some Americans are willing to 
believe Khrushchev. But let me remind you, 
Mr. Khrushchey did not say that the Rus- 
sians were not developing a national space 
capability, Nor did he outline his immedi- 
ate goal in space, although we know they 
have a rapidly accelerating space program. 
Personally, I would not be surprised if the 
Russians orbited a 40- to 50-ton satellite 
before the end of this year. The heaviest 
object placed into orbit so far weighed less 
than eight tons. 

What Mr. Khrushchey says or doesn't say 
is not the point. The size and pace of our 
space program should be decided by Ameri- 
ca’s needs, and not on the basis of Mr. Khru- 
shehev's comments. Man has pushed his ex- 
plorations into the nearer fringes of space. 
The need to push onward is great, and now is 
the time to do it. Man has long dreamed 
of a trip to the moon. But it has been pos- 
sible only in his imagination. Now, for the 
first time, our science, technology, and econ- 
omy can transform the imagination of the 
past into reality. 

When Mr, Khrushchey said he would bury 
us, he implied that it would be done through 
the weight of the socialistic system in devel- 
oping Russia's economy, and crushing our 
free enterprise system. Now he is buying 
wheat from us. Going to the moon or not 
going may be a purely economic choice for 
the Russians. Perhaps they cannot afford it. 
But we can—without detriment to the com- 
fort of our standard of living. All of NASA’s 
programs cost each person in the country 
less than 10 cents a day. 

The Space Age is more than 6 years old, 
but some people will still have nothing to 
do with it. It’s difficult to understand, I 
am reminded of the two caterpillars who 
were crawling along in the grass. Looking 
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up, they saw a butterfly fluttering about 
overhead. One caterpillar turned to the 
other and said, “They'll never get me up 
in one of those things.” The Space Age is 
here, and it’s here to stay. And we must 
accept it, for it affects every one of us. We 
are on the eve of the greatest scientific and 
economic revolution in history, brought 
about by the expanding knowledge from re- 
Search in every field of endeavor, And the 
urge to explore the unknown is its stimulus. 

A comedian has suggested a possible 
means of securing all-out public support for 
Project Apollo, He would put all the women 
on the Moon and leave the men on Earth. 
Then, he says, think how busy everybody 
would be building Moon rockets. And it 
would solve the unemployment problem, 

Project Apollo is a serious, scientific under- 
taking. It is not an adventurous race to the 
Moon for dramatic propaganda purposes, al- 
though it will be crammed with adventure 
and drama such as we have never before wit- 
nessed. And there will be undeniable bene- 
ficial prestige effects when we demonstrate 
our ability to accomplish lunar exploration. 
It will reflect the heights which science and 
technology can reach in a society of free men. 

But remember—Project Apollo is only a 
stepping stone in the effort to expand human 
knowledge of phenomena in Earth's atmos- 
phere and in space. Beyond the Moon the 
planets beckon. Will we find life on Venus 
or Mars? What kind of life will it be? If we 
should meet with other creatures on another 
planet, let us hope that they will find us 
socially acceptable, understanding, tolerant 
—anything but delicious. 

There are many unknowns in space, and 
many hazards, We are not even certain at 
this time about the surface of the Moon. 
Some scientists say it may consist of a coral 
reef-like structure, similar to cobwebs piled 
one on another to give it a porous, fairy 
castle appearance. Others fear that the dust 
may be so deep that it will swallow anything 
that lands there. Others say that the dust 
may be electrostatically charged, and will 
Sweep out to meet the spacecraft, covering it 
like a cocoon. High-speed meteoroids may 
puncture the spacecraft, and heavy atomic 
particles from a solar flare could give the 
astronauts an excessive dose of radiation un- 
less they are protected by appropriate shield- 
ing. 

Whether these things are true or not re- 
mains to be seen. In spite of the hazards, 
I believe we can make it. 

Whenever I need a bolstering of faith, I try 
to imagine the conditions at the time Wilbur 
Wright climbed into his tiny plane with 
bicycle wheels at Kitty Hawk, N.C. A horse 
was considered suitable transportation at 
that time. What would he have thought if 
I had walked up to him and said: “ou are 
opening a new era for man today. Fifty 
years from now a jet pilot vrill take off from 
New York in a giant mechanic 1 bug and 
cross the Atlantic at 600 miles an hour over 
a raging storm with 100 helpless men, 
women, and children aboard. Yet they will 
ride in air-conditioned comfort, with steak, 
television, and beautiful stewardesses to ease 
the rigors of the trip.” He would not have 
believed me. 

The predictions we are making today of 
things to come may sound impossible—but 
they are just as realistic. 

Why should we explore space? 

First and foremost, man has always ex- 
plored space. Even before he could read 
and write he was exploring the world about 
him, migrating across continents. Later he 
penetrated the depths of the jungles, climbed 
the great mountains, and fought his way 
through Antarctic blizzards to the South 
Pole. He built devices to explore the sub- 
miniature world, then theorized on what 
was too small to examine even with the most 
powerful of microscopes. He built larger and 
larger telescopes to penetrate the universe, 
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and again theorized on that which was be- 
yond his reach. In short, man was born 
with an insatiable curiosity to learn more 
about himself and the universe about him, 
He has always been an explorer, and he al- 
Ways will be. 

Second, Sputnik I demonstrated that in- 
ternational preeminence in science and 
technology is synchronous in the eyes of the 
world with preeminence in space flight. 
This identification, whether well founded or 
not, is a fact that we dare not ignore. The 
prestige value alone of demonstrating Amer- 
ica's technological and financial capability 
for manned lunar exploration is by no means 
something to be taken lightly. 

Third, our nationa security demands that 
we insure that no hostile force will be per- 
mitted to use space as an unchallenged ave- 
nue of aggression against us. It is impos- 
sible to predict now what the military sig- 
nificance of peace will be. That space has 
a military significance is amply demon- 
strated by the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, which must travel through space to 
reach its target. What we need now is the 
general NASA program to accumulate a body 
of knowledge, and to make the United States 
a spacefaring nation. j 

Fourth, the scientific knowledge gained 
from our space program will offer vast re- 
turns right here on earth for years to come. 
Scientific discoveries advance technology, 
and improved technology spurs the economy. 
New products are born, and jobs are created. 
As one observer put it. We don’t spend the 
money on the moon, you know; we spend it 
right here in the United States,” 

There are other indirect and intangible 
benefits of space exploration. Not the least 
of these is its stimulus to education. Space 
is fascinating to young minds. The space 
effort’s use of practically all the scientific dis- 
ciplines encourages their study and demands 
improved curricula and better teachers. 

I hope that you share my conviction that 
we must sail on and on over this new ocean, 
and that you are eager to explore the mys- 
teries about us. I hope that there is not 
a caterpillar among you. 


Dr. von BRAUN WELCOMES CHOICE 


The Charleston Chamber of Commerce has 
Scored a small triumph in obtaining the 
service of Wernher von Braun tonight as 
Speaker at its annual banquet. 

In an age that is belng profoundly altered 
by science and technology, Dr. von Braun 
is a towering figure. Through a combina- 
tion of accomplishments and personal ex- 
Perience, his name is familiar to those who 
are otherwise oblivious to the impact the 
technological revolution is having on their 
World and their lives. 

By choosing him as a speaker, the cham- 
ber has stressed the importance it places not 
Only on his work but on the work of the 
countiess sclefitists-techniclans he has come 
to symbolize. In doing so, it is to be con- 
gra tulated. 

In accepting the chamber's invitation, Dr. 
von Braun is recognizing the responsibility 
of the scientists to share his knowledge and 
ideas. And, for a man who goes around with 
his mind in the clouds, he has an abundance 
of each. 


The Bellamy Flag Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Bellamy Flag Award is made to some 
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deserving high school within the United 
States. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the address of Miss Ellen Shuler, a stu- 
dent of Cradock High School in the city 
of Portsmouth, Va., and the representa- 
tive to the 22d Annual Bellamy Award 
presentation on October 11, 1963, to Cen- 
tral High School, Chattanoooga, Tenn.: 
NATIONAL BELLAMY ÅWARD—CENTRAL HIGH 

SCHOOL, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OCTOBER 11, 

1963 

(By Ellien Shuler, Cradock High School, 

Portsmouth, Va.) 

CHS—The letters CHS“ bring forth a 
double image: first, a large, comparatively 
new high school in Portsmouth, Va., and 
also an older and smaller school nestled in 
the mountains of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The letters ‘‘CHS’’—whether used to desig- 
nate my own school, Cradock High School, or 
this school, Central High School, spell home 
for me and a number of Central and Cra- 
dock students here today. I feel quite at 
home at Central for not only did I visit 
here for a week last spring, but this sum- 
mer a group of Centralites visited my city. 
I'm sure they will remember with me as 
I recall the notable landmarks they visited 
in my State. 

There was reconstructed Jamestown, site 
of the first permanent English settlement 
in America. We actually stepped back into 
history as we boarded the replica of the 
three little ships from England, strolled 
through the old fort and watched the color- 
ful changing of the guard. There was 
quaint Williamsburg, early Capitol of the 
Nation. We admired the Governor's palace, 
sat in Patrick Henry's chair in the old Capi- 
tol Butiding, and locked Misses Miller and 
Miss Major in the stocks at the old jail. 

We toured the beautiful grounds of the 
University of Virginia in Charlottesville, and 
visited Thomas Jefferson's home, Monticello, 
Tull of the fascinating devices and inven- 
tions of this extraordinary man. 

The city of Portsmouth is but a short dis- 
tance from the Atlantic Ocean. We will all 
long remember the rollicking times we had 
together at Virginia Beach playing football 
in the surf and sand. 

A leading landmark of Portsmouth is the 
huge U.S. naval shipyard where the first 
ironclad vessel, the Merrimac of Civil War 
fame, was constructed, and where many 
great carriers, such as the U.S.S. Forrestal 
was given birth. 

My community, Cradock proper, is laid out 
in the form of an anchor, with the main 
streets forming the shaft, and others branch- 
ing forth in the stock and the arms. Many 
of the streets are named for naval heroes 
such as John Paul Jones and Admiral Far- 
ragut. Cradock itself was named for Sir 
Christopher Cradock, an admiral in the 
British Navy during World War I. 

Cradock High School is extremely proud 
of its ship's bell presented to the school by 
the U.S. Navy. It is our victory bell. Each 
time a sports victory is achieved the bell is 
rung seven times, once for each of our sports. 
The only other school known to have a ship's 
bell is the U.S, Naval Academy in Annapolis. 

The nautical theme is further carried out 
in that our competitive teams are called the 
Cradock Admirals, our school newspaper, 
the Shipmate; our magazine, the Log; our 
handbook, the Quartermaster; our teachers’ 
handbook, the Anchor; and our yearbook, 
the Admiral. A copy of the Admiral to- 
gether with the miniature replica of the four 
flags that have flown over Portsmouth I now 
present to Central, along with our warmest 
congratulations and welcome into the Bel- 
lamy Award family of schools. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no place in the United States where 
President Kennedy was taken to the 
hearts of the people to a greater degree 
than in Connecticut, and no place in Con- 
necticut where he was more beloved than 
in Waterbury and the adjacent commu- 
nities of the Fifth Congressional District, 
which I represent. 

I had the distinct and memorable 
privilege of accompanying President 
Kennedy on his campaign tour, in the 
early hours of the morning, through the 
Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut on the 
Saturday and Sunday just preceding the 
election day of 1960. 

I recall riding with him in an open 
convertible in the chill late evening and 
early morning hours, through the towns 
of Ansonia, Derby, Seymour, Beacon 
Falls, Naugatuck, and on to Waterbury, 
where at 3 a.m. he was greeted by an 
estimated 50,000 enthusiastic people. In 
Naugatuck, where 4,000 residents waited 
to greet him after midnight, he smil- 
ingly cautioned the crowd to “not make 
so much noise—you might awaken the 
Republicans.” 

In the November 23, 1963, edition of 
the Waterbury Republican, there ap- 
peared, after the tragic death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, a touching review of that 
campaign tour, and a report of a subse- 
quent visit to Waterbury by the 
President. 

That 1960 visit to Waterbury had na- 
tional impact. 

In his book “The Making of the Presi- 
dent, 1960,” Theodore H. White reported 
on it at length. ‘ 

With permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include, for my colleagues and 
for posterity, the article President Ken- 
nedy had Special Place in Waterburians’ 
Hearts,” as it appeared in the Water- 
bury Republican, after the death of the 
President. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY HAD SPECIAL PLACE IN 
WATERSURIANS’ HEARTS 

Waterbury loved President John F, Ken- 
hnedy. * 3 

Waterburians probably felt closer to Ken- 
nedy than to any other President in the 
history of this country. 

This love and devotion sprang into full 
bloom when he came to the city at 3 o'clock 
in the morning in 1960 just days before the 
election. It flowered even more beautifully 
when he came back to Waterbury 2 years 
later and made a promise to come back still 
one more time. 

This promise an assassin prevented him 
from keeping. 

This promise to come back caught the 
imagination of the people of Waterbury, for 
it was not just an ordinary promise. It was 
a pledge to return to the city during the 
election campaign next year to return at the 
most improbable hour of 3 o'clock in the 
morning. 

Just how much did Waterbury love Ken- 
nedy? Love can't be measured, but there is 
one statistic that can be used. It is the 
record-shattering plurality of almost 22,000 
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votes that the city gave him in supporting 
him for President. 


TALK OF COUNTRY 


This plurality—even more—the President's 
visit was an item of conversation in political 
circles throughout the country whenever the 
campaign was discussed. Reporters with 
Kennedy said there had been nothing like 
it at any time during the campaign. 

It wasn't the size of the crowd. There 
had been far larger crowds. It wasn't the 
enthusiasm. There had been as enthusiastic 
audiences. 

It was the combination—the unbelievable 
combination of Waterbury's biggest crowd in 
history turning out on the green at 3 a.m. 
in a wild, cheering display of affection for a 
man running for President. 

The story of his trip to Waterbury did not 

get newspaper headlines around the coun- 
try because it was long past the deadlines of 
morning newspapers. There were no after- 
noon papers because it was a Sunday, and 
by Monday, the Kennedy entourage had 
swept on to too many other communities, 
and too many other speeches had to be 
reported. 
But the trip did have a national impact. 
It is mentioned at considerable length by 
Theodore H. White in his book “The Mak- 
ing of the President, 1980.“ 

It has been mentioned by Connecticut 
political reporters whenever they discuss 
presidential campaigns. It was mentioned 
by national reporters on visits to Waterbury. 
They all wanted to know how Kennedy’s 1962 
visit to Waterbury compared with 1960. 

TIME DIFFERENT 

These newsmen realized, of course, that 
it couldn't be the same because in 1962 
Kennedy spoke on The Green in the early 
evening. a 

But all newsmen—more important—all 
Waterburians, have been waiting. They 
have been waiting for a promise that can- 
not now be kept. They have been waiting 
for—as Kennedy said it on The Green: 

“Our meeting here 2 years ago at 3 in 
the morning was the high point of the 1960 
campaign, and we will meet at 3 o'clock in 
the morning the last week of the 1964 cam- 
paign and see what’s going to happen then.” 

Waterburians have been waiting to “see 
what's going to happen then.” They have 
already joked about standing on The Green 
after midnight on a morning early next 
November to greet the President. They have 
talked of having parties in their homes and 
then going to The Green to celebrate. 

They have talked about taking their chil- 
dren, yes, even at 3 oclock in the morning, 
because they have been speculating that it 
would be something for history to remember. 

Mass hysteria? Curiosity? Pride? Love 
and devotion? Perhaps a little bit of all, 
but mostly love and devotion for a President 
who has been close to Waterbury. 

Waterburlans have been waiting. They've 
been waiting to show the entire country 
just what kind of a reception they could 
really give. 

The wait is over. 

How did it start? 

BEGAN IN 1956 


Back in 1956 Kennedy first attracted more 
than normal attention in Waterbury and in 
the State. State Chairman John M. Bailey 
and then Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff backed 
Kennedy for the nomination for vice pres- 
ident. Because these two top Democratic 
leaders were for him, the Connecticut press 
paid more attention to the Massachusetts 
Senator than might have been normal at a 
national convention. 

And Kennedy came close to making it. He 
was close but not close enough. 

Waterburians had been reading of him. 
Soon they could see him. Kennedy made a 
campaign speech in 1956 in Library Park for 
Stevenson. 
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For 4 years Bailey and Ribicoff kept the 
Kennedy name before Connecticut. The 
thought of an Irish Catholic President had 
a particular appeal in this city where Irish 
Catholics have been prominent in the polit- 
ical field for generations. 

Kennedy won the nomination. The cam- 
paign had more appeal, perhaps, than many 
to Waterburians, but a peculiar set of cir- 
cumstances took it out of the ordinary. 

The word came to Connecticut that Ken- 
nedy would campaign in the State. Con- 
necticut’s political leaders were told one city 
could have him for a midnight rally only. 
The others would get him during the day. 

The political leaders in the other cities 
were doubtful about a midnight visit. Mayor 
Edward D. Bergin stuck his neck out. He 
said Waterbury would produce a crowd. 

SPECIAL FEELING 


On Saturday afternoon, the city took on a 
special feeling. One could feel, if not see, 
that something big was happening. People 
walking on the The Green walked different- 
ly. Bergin had his fingers crossed, hopeful 
that there would be a crowd, not at mid- 
night as originally planned, but long after. 

The crowd started far down the Naugatuck 
Valley and grew as the campaign motorcade 
drove north through Ansonia and Seymour 
and Beacon Falls and Naugatuck. 

There was the policeman who forgot about 
traffic and turned to wave and cheer. There 
was the woman standing in her nightgown 
with a coat over it. And another. And still 
another. And pretty soon national newsmen 
stopped calling these women “nuts” and be- 
gan to wonder. 

And the motorcade hit Waterbury, Crowds 
jammed South Main Street from building 
across to building. It was impossible to 
drive. Security forces were almost helpless. 
The shouts completely drowned out the Mat- 
tatuck Drum Band—probably the only time 
in history the drum band has been drowned 
out. 

Kennedy stepped out on the balcony of 
the Roger Smith Hotel at 3 a.m. and the city 
exploded. 

Kennedy said: “I promised your mayor I 
would have you all in bed by 3 a.m.” 

And the crowd responded with a tremen- 
dous “No.” Then they chanted, “We Want 
Kennedy.” 

The crowd was estimated at from 25,000 to 
50,000. White sets it at 30,000 in his book on 
the campaign. Regardless of numbers, it was 
the biggest turnout in the city’s history. 

WENT TO MASS HERE 


The next morning, November 6, Kennedy 
went to mass at the Immaculate Conception 
Church. From there he went to the Roger 
Smith to greet Democratic Party workers and 
others. 

He spoke very briefly, saying the turnout 
in Waterbury had been “the greatest rally 
that we have had in this entire campaign.” 
He said it was the “biggest crowd we have 
had in a city of this size in the United 
States,” and it was not at noon but at 3 a.m. 

In 1962 when he returned to Waterbury 
and spoke from a platform set up on the 
green, Kennedy looked over the mass of hu- 
manity which came a second time to see him 
and said: = : 
must say, having been here at 3 o'clock 
(in the morning) and now at 6:30 (in the 
evening), that Waterbury is either the easiest 
city in the United States to get a crowd in, 
or it has the best Democrats in the United 
States.” 

Waterburians loved him. 

They adored him when he added: 

“In any case, our meeting here 2 years ago 
at 3 in the morning was the high point of 
the 1960 campaign, and we will meet at 3 
o’clock in the morning the last week of the 
1964 campaign and sce what's going to hap- 
pen then.” 

The President of the United States cannot 
keep that promise. 
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President Kennedy, President Johnson, 
and the Presidential Succession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for permission to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of Novem- 
ber 25 which sums up in clear and con- 
cise language the situation which con- 
fronts the country today due to the tragic 
death of the late President, John F. Ken- 
nedy. In a brief way it analyzes the 
characteristics of the late President and 
those of President Johnson and explains 
in an informative manner what it desig- 
nates as the presidential succession” : 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

On this day of mourning the Nation and 
the world grieve for the President. Whatever 
his place in history may be, no one could 
question the fullness of his patriotism or the 
untiring dedication he gave his country's 
interests. 

It is only honest to say that many Ameri- 
cans did not always see his country's inter- 
ests as he did. Many, ourselves included, 
differed with his concept of the role of Gov- 
ernment and the numerous reflections of 
that view in specific issues. Yet all who 
knew him even slightly, as we did, could 
sense his statesmanship and see what an en- 
gaging and thoughtful man he was. 

All the harder, then, to believe that this 
man, with his gentle jibes, his Frostian wis- 
dom, and his Lockean skepticism, has been 
so brutally cut down by a sniper's bullet, his 
darting intelligence stilled forever. Even 
this, however, he would have seen in the per- 
spective of the history on which he set such 
great store. 

The dangers of high office, he certainly 
knew, were enormous. His sense of history 
would have told him that they cannot be 
escaped even in our land of liberty. Idiots 
we have always among us, and if they 
have coloration at all it is more likely to be 
the black night of the individual soul than 
the political shades of red or white. 

His sense of history would have told him 

that all such murders were the work of in- 
dividual hysteria, just as was the murder of 
the assassin, not the working of the histori- 
cal process, We have had assassinations be- 
fore, but they are not, as in many other 
countries, the normal means of political 
change. 
So, we believe, he would not have made 
the occasion of his own tragic death the op- 
portunity for a new witch hunt of either the 
left or the right without even ascertaining 
the facts. He would not have been so quick 
as some politicians and commentators to 
jump to conclusions. All the more shame on 
those who were so ready to attribute his as- 
sassination to some organized diabolical plot 
of the so-called radical right. 

There is, unquestionably, an element of 
hysteria in our national life—what society 
has ever been without it, what nation has 
ever been free of assassins? But he would 
not make the mistake of imputing to our 
freest of all societies the sins of more primi- 
tive lusts for power. He would know, in his 
early worn knowledge, that no society and no 
bulletproof car can protect against the tele- 
scopic rifle of the deranged mind. 

Therefore he would have welcomed Presi- 
dent Johnson's sad but calm acceptance of 
high office and the orderly transition it im- 
plied. President Kennedy might have added 
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that this political society has evolved in an 
intricate pattern of preserving man’s free- 
dom, a pattern far more definite than the 
World has known before. 

Differences with him many had indeed, but 
Always he was able to see another man’s point 
of view and persuasively to state his own, 
These surely are the characteristics of a 
leader of men and a gentleman. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


The new President of the United States 
brings to his new task two personal qualities 
Which are of especial virtue at this hour. 

The first gift of Lyndon Johnson is a life- 
time's experience in political leadership. 
Both his father and grandfather served in 
the Texas Legislature, and he was imbued 
from childhood with the idea that political 
service is both honorable and worthy. 

It is now more than 30 years since he first 
came to Washington to learn, as an appren- 
tice In a essman's office, the ways in 
Which the Nation's affairs are managed. It 
is more than a quarter of a century since, as 
& young Congressman, he began himself to 
participate in the conduct of those affairs. 

His participation has been both rich in 
experience and deepening in responsibility. 
From representing a district, he came to rep- 
resent a State. With the passage of years 
men came to respect him, When the oppor- 
tunity arose, his colleagues in his party 
chose him to lead them in the Senate. 
Barely 3 years ago he was, in the eyes of his 
party, second only to John Kennedy as a 
choice for President and no one doubts but 
what it was his own presence on the Demo- 
cratic ticket that played a major role in 
winning for his party its precarious victory. 

And not the least of his experience are 
the years as Vice President. There both he 
and the Nation profit from the wisdom of 
President Kennedy in carrying forward the 
tradition begun by President Eisenhower in 
which the second in responsibility is made 
ready to be the first. 

But experience is not the only, or even 
the most important, thing President John- 
son brings to office. Of especial merit in 
the circumstance are his own attitudes to- 
ward the political process and his conception 
Of the duties of a political leader. 

Lyndon Johnson has never been, and we 
doubt now if he will prove to be, the kind 
of political figure who dazzles people with 
his brilliance and sets thelr imagination afire. 
But if there are times in history when these 
qualities are useful to revive a nation in a 
great depression or relight its spirit in an 
hour of defeat, there are other times when a 
nation's problems call for other virtues. 
And that nation is fortunate which is given 
the right man for the right hour. 

We are, right now, a nation almost equally 
divided on many great issues, We made our 
choice at the last election only by a hair's 
breadth, and it was from this division among 
the people, deep and sincere, that grew many 
of President Kennedy’s great difficulties. 
That the Nation is now one in sorrow and 
Outrage does not alter the fact that, as a 
nation, we are still undecided about the 
shape of our national society and about the 
means of molding it. 

To confront this kind of task, now made 
eyen difficult by the shock of assassination 
and the consequent political disruption, it 
Would be hard to imagine a man of more 
suitable qualities, 

We recall a personal incident. It was at 
a moment in the last campaign when it 
appeared that Mr. Kennedy and Mr. John- 
son might lose. The man who is now Presi- 
dent sat on a hotel sofa, expressing vigor- 
ous disagreement with the policies and pro- 
grams of his opponents. But his personal 

ent did not tempt him to deny 
honor and good will to those who opposed 
him, and he closed the conversation with 
the remarks that he was ready to serve the 
President, whichever man he might be. 
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And now as President, we think, this at- 
titude will not desert him. He has some- 
times been criticized because he will not 
hold immutable positions on every program 
that comes along, seeking compromises at 
the point where the price of battle becomes 
acrimony and discord. But this grows out 
of a commonsense to distinguish between 
the important and the less important, and 
the realization from his lifetime of political 
experience that where the people are divided 
there is wisdom in the way of reconcilla- 
tion. 

This is a virtue which, at this hour, the 
country has need of. 


AND THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Not the least part of our heritage was 
symbolized when Mrs. Kennedy, only hours 
after she held her dying husband, stood 
alongside the new President as he took the 
oath, 

In this instinctive act, Mrs. Kennedy re- 
flected the continuity characteristic of our 
institutions of Government, just as did Mr, 
Johnson's calm taking over of the powers 
of the Presidency. All was provided for; the 
new President was prepared for the time of 
duty. Without legislation the country 
turned to him for leadership. 

To most Americans this may seem unre- 
markable enough. But it seems so only be- 
cause we are used to ordered transfer, even 
in the case of assassination, not because it is 
the customary way of the world. 

The usual manner of political change is 
far different. When dictators die in lands 
like Russia, it takes years of bloody strug- 
gling to establish even a temporary succes- 
sion. In the West itself, a De Gaulle can 
come to power on the shoulders of soldiers, 
and no one can know what will happen when 
such a man goes, 

We make these observations not in casti- 
gation of others or in complacent gratifica- 
tion at the American system, which Heaven 
knows has its faults. We say it because 
there are those who appear not to under- 
stand, whose misery is compounded by the 
feeling that our institutions aren't any bet- 
ter than those devoid of a representative 
base. 

It is just not true. For this was no at- 
tempt to overturn the Government, even 
though the man charged with the crime 
had a Communist background. Even if it 
had been such a conspiracy, the events of the 
past 3 days make clear it would not haye 
succeeded, 

The institutions remain firm, in the worst 
as well as the best of circumstances, They 
have survived three previous assassinations 
and numerous attempts. They have sur- 
vived the crucial test of fratricidal warfare. 

The institutions have survived, and so kept 
us free not only because they are so well 
grounded in a wise fundamental law. 
Among the blessings we have inherited were 
men wise enough to write that law; they had 
that wisdom through their own high intel- 
lectuality, their sweep of history, their un- 
derstanding of the prevalence of tyranny 
and the fragility of freedom, 

In Arlington Cemetery is today enshrined 
a President and a reaffirmation of the order 
and continuity which are our political 
heritage. 


Death of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Record a tele- 
gram from Mr. James F. Tindall, presi- 
dent, Virginia Press Association, ex- 
pressing sympathy over the tragic death 
of President Kennedy. 


There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARION, Va., 
November 22, 1963. 
Senator WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of the newspapermen of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, may I express 
profound regret and deep sympathy for our 
Nation and its leaders on the tragic death 
of our President. May God grant us 
strength to seek unity and humility in our 
efforts to help mankind. 

James F. TINDALL, 
President, Virginia Press Association. 


No Adjournment of Congress Until Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874 Are Extended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable talk among Members of 
Congress and others about possible ad- 
journment of Congress now and coming 
back in January and finishing our job. 

Contrariwise it seems to me advisable 
that Congress remain in session—if for 
nothing else than to unsnarl some of our 
important legislation. 

I have in mind that closing down Con- 
gress is not going to cure such situations 
as the stalemate between the House and 
Senate over a vocational education bill 
which is holding up enactment of other 
major education legislation. 

-For example, Mr. Speaker, I see no 
justification for Members of Congress to 
go home until Public Law 874 and Pub- 
lic Law 815 have been extended. Im- 
pacted area assistance has been going 
on since 1950 and continuation of these 
programs is vital to our educational sys- 
tem. More than 4,000 local school dis- 
tricts are unable to complete their budg- 
ets and are in the dark about the number 
of teachers they can hire and the amount 
of salaries and other essential planning. 
By delaying the legislation Congress is 
putting our school administrators in an 
almost impossible situation. 

As the House knows impacted area 
legislation provides for Federal reim- 
bursement of costs to schools in localities 
where Federal defense establishments 
have placed a burden on local communi- 
ties and where such military establish- 
ments unlike private industry do not pay 
taxes for the support of these schools. 

Obviously while Congress has delayed 
passage of legislation to continue these 
laws, the school administrators have 
counted on our acting to continue these 
programs and it certainly does not seem 
right for us to close up shop and let the 
schools go on waiting. Extension of 
these two laws mean better than $10 
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million to my State of Washington and 
to certain school districts these funds 
are absolutely vital. 


Johnson Well Trained for Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of Novem- 
ber 25, 1963: 

JOHNSON WELL TRAINED FOR ROLE— KENNEDY 

Founp He Hap SPECIAL TALENT FOR SIZING 

Up FOREIGN MATTERS 


(By Max Freedman) 


Tucson, Arrz.—President Lyndon B. John- 
son would be the first to admit that there are 
many things about the Presidency which he 
must learn for himself by stern experience in 
the next year, But his close association with 
President Kennedy has made him more quali- 
fied for the duties of the White House than 
Mr, Truman was immediately after Mr. 
Roosevelt’s death, or than Mr. Nixon was 
after Mr, Eisenhower's heart attack. This 
training for the problems of the Presidency 
may well be Mr. Kennedy's last gift to the 
Nation which he served even unto death. 

In measuring Mr. Johnson's patient prep- 
aration for the Presidency, it is not enough 
to think of the specific Executive duties that 
Mr. Kennedy gave him. Mr. Johnson worked 
very hard on the space program and on the 
removal of discrimination in all contracts 
awarded by the Federal Government. But 
these activities touched the mere fringes of 
his relationship with President Kennedy. 
That relationship amounted to a partnership 
on public policy during the very period when 
thoughtless or ill-informed people were 
making silly little jokes about Vice President 
Johnson. 

When President Kennedy discovered that 
Mr, Johnson had an unexpected talent for 
stating a case calmly and persuasively, he 
began to use the Vice President all across the 
Nation as a principal spokesman for the ad- 
ministration on issues ranging from unem- 
ployment to Berlin, from civil rights to Viet- 
nam. After the speeches, it was Mr. John- 
son's habit to report at once to President 
Kennedy on the temper of public opinion. 
From these discussions, which were frank 
and wide ranging, President Kennedy gained 
new insights which enabled him to make 
necessary adjustments in his policies. They 
also gave Mr. Johnson the chance, which he 
greatly appreciated, to have a hand in the 
shaping or modification of these programs. 

The same cooperation was even more visi- 
ble after Mr. Johnson's trips abroad. The 
public saw little more in these ceremonial 
visits to other countries than the attempt to 
win some fleeting good will for the United 
States. What the public never knew, be- 
cause neither the President nor Mr. Johnson 
saw any point in talking about it, was that 
each of these major trips produced an in- 
cisive and helpful report for the guidance 
of American policy. 

President Kennedy and Secretary of State 
Rusk learned to rely on these reports, 
whether written or oral, and that is why 
they were always glad when Mr. Johnson 
could go on a foreign mission for a few days. 
As a result of this experience, President 
Johnson personally knows more about the 
world figures with whom he will be discuss- 
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ing the major questions of foreign policy in 
the next few months. 

It has never been a secret to Mr. Johnson's 
friends that he would have done some things 
differently, or would have changed President 
Kennedy’s emphasis in doing them. But 
there never was a murmur of discontent, 
never a suggestion of grievance, never an 
impulse to criticize. His loyalty to Presi- 
dent Kennedy's program, both domestic and 
foreign, was unlimited and uncalculated. 

It should be remembered that President 
Johnson's experience with the White House 
goes back to the era of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, when he was that President’s 
favorite young Member of Congress. Then 
came the crowded years of association with 
President Truman and President Eisenhower 
when he was in and out of the White House 
many times a week. All these experiences 
will help to mold his judgment and influ- 
ence his decisions now. 

The last 3 years have taught him a great 
deal—in his numerous talks with President 
Kennedy on the most sensitive and con- 
troversial question of national policy; by 
his work on the National Security Council; 
by his careful study of confidential Gov- 
ernment reports and documents; and by his 
endless discussions with public officials. 
President Johnson will unquestionably bring 
some of his own people into positions of 
great responsibility into the White House. 
But he will make these changes very slowly, 
and he will aim always at preserving the 
greatest possible continuity in policy and 
personnel, 

The large number of people who think 
that President Johnson was converted by 
President Kennedy to a new intense faith 
in racial equality and human dignity are 
strangely unfamiliar with his long-standing 
convictions, and with his personal dedica- 
tion to this cause. The tone may be different 
in the new administration as it conducts its 
own campaign on civil rights but the target 
will remain the same. 

We must think today not only of Presi- 
dent Johnson but of his wife. She is, quite 
simply, and in the full meaning of the words, 
the most important influence in his life. 
Her quite wisdom and constant dignity have 
helped him over many hard places in the 
past. They will be invaluable again to him 
in the White House. 

President Johnson has always shown that 
he has what amounts to a political genius in 
creating the largest possible consensus for 
legislation. He is at his best when he is 
working in a spirit of national unity and is 
speaking for the national interest. 
can be no better leader in this period of 
tension and tragedy than President John- 
son as he seeks to hold the Nation together 
in sedate unity and to move it forward to 
new achievements. He deserves not only our 
compassion but our cooperation and support. 


He Thought He Had Failed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the entire civilized world paid a 
final tribute to a fallen leader. 

It is ironic that 3 days prior to the day 
of this tragic event several nations joined 
in a tribute to a leader who suffered a 
similar fate. 

Sunday, November 17, 1963, in the Stu- 
dent Union Building of Gettysburg Col- 
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lege, Gettysburg, Pa., marked the begin- 
ning of 3 days’ activities commemorating 
the 100th anniversay of the delivery of 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 

It appears fitting that the addresses 
given on the occasion of this anniversary 
be recorded for posterity. 

They follow in the order of delivery: 
TEXT oF REMARKS BY LT. Gov. RAYMOND P. 

SHAFER 


I deem it a great honor to have been chosen 
to open these ceremonies commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the Gettysburg 
Address. 

On behalf of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylyania, I welcome the representatives of 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. Their 
presence is a singularly heart-warming 
tribute to the cherished memory of a be- 
loved American. 

Iam privileged, too, to welcome so many of 
my own countrymen: the distinguished Sec- 
retary of State, the Honorable Dean Rusk, 
and you ladies and gentlemen who are here 
gathered. 

This is the only place in the world, to my 
knowledge, where a monument has been 
erected to mark the delivery of an address. 

What remarkable power did these few 
words, spoken here a century ago, possess 
that they should become immortal? 

Almost as we ask the question, we are 
aware that they have drawn us here today. 

Certainly they cannot be separated from 
this setting. 

They cannot be separated from the event 
which gave rise to them. 

They cannot be separated from the man 
who uttered them. 

A boy visiting Gettysburg sees—as did boys 
a century ago—the excitement and the glory 
of war. 

His father—like Lincoln—sees the tragedy. 

The boy thinks how much stronger the 
Union is because the battle was fought. 

The father thinks how much greater the 
Nation might have been if the issues of the 
Civil War could have been resolved by coun- 
cils rather than cannons. 

President Lincoln came to Gettysburg to 
pay tribue to the fallen soldiers of the North. 
He spoke, not of the victory, but the sacrifice. 
He stressed, not the valor, but the devotion. 
He urged, not reprisal, but reunion. 

Legend has it that he wrote his remarks on 
the back of an envelope while en route by 
train from Washington—as if, in an inspired 
burst, they flowed from the stub of his pencil. 

Whenever and however they were written, 
they were born out of the sorrow and anguish 
which had traced their toll In the furrows of 
his face. 

They emerged from the long loneliness that 
was his—the long loneliness of command— 
the long loneliness of the test to which a 
dream, a hope, and an ideal had been put. 

Yet they had to be spoken, so that a broken 
nation might look to a brighter day. 

He felt that his address was a failure. 

Using the language of the plowman, h 
told a friend it didn’t scour. x 

In his honest humility, he had thought 
himself a fatlure. He had tried to preserve 
the Union by statesmanship, but in the end 
the task was turned over to the soldier. 

Lincoln was not destined to know the 
heights to which his Gettysburg Address 
would subsequently soar. 

He was not destined to know that, in time, 
he would personify the cause to which he 
gave the last full measure of his own de- 
votion, 

He was not destined to know that he would, 
as those whom he had come to honor, go into 
the shadow of the valley of death before 
there would be a rebirth of freedom. 

But he saw with uncommon clarity that, 
when the carnage was over, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Republic would have to be the 
work of both North and South. 
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He saw with uncommon clarity that if 
the Union were dissolved, those in distant 
lands who looked to America as a model, 
Might lose faith in the ability of free men 
to govern themselves. 

And if Lincoln was not spared to see his 
dream fulfilled, the testament of faith and 
hope which he gave here would live on as 
the noblest expression of a noble President, 

The seed of his thought did scour. 

It weathered the storm of bitterness which 
lesser men precipitated after he was no 
longer here to stay the hand of retribution. 

Like a perennial flower, his phrases blos- 
som anew in the place which Lincoln would 
have loved most—the lps, minds and hearts 
of the children. 

This is the power that gave his words 
immortality. 

For a great man had spoken so simply 
that generations of schoolchildren could 
commit. his sentences to memory. Pig- 
tailed girls and freckled-faced boys would 
repeat them in shrill voice, in the haste of 
shyness—with or without expression. But 
somehow, if they were not fully understood, 
they refiected the goodness and the gentle- 
ness of Lincoln, and his spirt became a part 
of them, 

My generation has come of age. 

We read those words with the weight of 
maturity. 

We see them through the eyes of ex- 

Pperience—eyes that have been clouded by 
the tragic mists of war—eyes that are alight 
with the aspiration of the dream of univer- 
sal peace. 
And the words of Gettysburg assume new 
depth, new meaning—not only for Ameri- 
Cans, but for all who, under God, love free- 
dom. 


ADDRESS AT CEREMONIES COMMEMORATING THE 
100TH ANNIVERSARY OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S 
GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 
(By Mr. J, E. Chadwick, Minister, British 

Embassy) 

Lieutenant Governor, Secretary Rusk, 
Your Excellencies, Dr. Hanson, ladies and 
gentlemen, Her Majesty's Ambassador has 
asked me to express his profound regrets 
that a long standing engagement in New 
York has preyented him from being here 


y: 

It is fitting, however, that I should be his 
representative, just as Mr. McDougall repre- 
sented the British Minister, Lord Lyons, in 
that historic scene 100 years ago. 

I have been asked to speak about what the 
Gettysburg Address has meant to my country 
Since then. 

In Britain, as for that matter in the 
United States, it was some time before the 
deep significance of President Lincoln's words 
Was fully understood. 

They did not at once evoke the emotion 
and admiration with which our people re- 
Sponded to Lincoln's second inaugural, an ad- 
dress which the London Times of the day de- 
Scribed as “the most sublime state paper of 
the century.” 

This was praise, indeed. 

For neither the Times nor the administra- 
tion of Lord Palmerston, nor the Victorian 
Establishment generally had been partic- 
Ularly friendly to President Lincoln. 

There were complex political and eco- 
nomie reasons for this, most of them un- 
related to the issue of slavery. 

But such leaders of the parliamentary op- 
Position as John Bright and Richard Cobden 
championed Lincoln and the Union cause up 
4nd down our islands. 

The masses of the people, who were only 
beginning to be politically articulate, re- 
Sponded to Lincoln as to no other statesman 
Of the day. 

A contem, American journalist noted 
that unlike the Government, the British peo- 
Ple “believe that ours is the cause of freedom 
Against slavery, of democracy against priv- 
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Uege, of labor against hereditary capital and 
property.” 

When the news of Lincoln's death reached 
London, the wave of sympathy which swept 
the country astonished American observers. 

Memorial meetings and services were held 
all over the country. 

Both Houses of Parliament within 24 hours 
formally expressed in an address to the 
crown their sympathies with the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States; 
and Queen Victoria penned her famous let- 
ter to Mrs. Lincoln, “from a widow to a 
widow.” 

From that time on, the Gettysburg address 
worked like leaven in British political 
thought, and Lincoln became for all in 
Britain, in every stratum of society, and of 
every political color, a model of courageous 
leadership in the march toward a compas- 
sionate and humanitarian democracy. 

The address which we commemorate today 
came to be adopted and established as one 
of the noblest expressions of British ideals. 

What is more, because it has been adopted 
into British thought, the British way of life, 
it has greatly contributed to bringing to pass 
Lincoln's own wish, expressed in his well- 
known message to the spinners and weavers 
of Manchester. I quote his words: “What- 
ever else may happen, whatever misfortune 
may befall your country or my own, the 
peace and friendship which now exist be- 
tween the two nations will be, as it shall be 
my desire to make them. perpetual.” 

In this 20th century we have endured two 
world wars in which Western civilization as 
a whole has been called upon to face an in- 
escapable moral challenge of the same order 
as confronted Lincoln. 

National leaders in both Britain and the 


United States have been deeply conscious 


of this. 

You have only to reread their speeches to 
note how often they went back to Lincoln, 
and particularly to the Gettysburg Address, 
to find the most profound and eloquent 
definition of what we were fighting for. 

The gates of Janus’s temple are still not 
closed. 

We are engaged in a struggle for the hearts 
and minds of men in which, now as then, the 
freedom and dignity of the human individ- 
ual are the central issue. 

This struggle is not to be thought of as 
merely a contest between rival nations of 
titanic power or between rival theories of 
social and economic organization. 

It comprehends these rivalries; but beyond 
them, it is fundamentally a struggle between 
two standards of values. 

For us in Britain, as for you in the United 
States, and for our great allies, the stand- 
ard which we uphold, the standard which 
we must proclaim to all the world, ts the 
moral and spiritual standard defined by Lin- 
coln in the Gettysburg Address. 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS CENTENNIAL 


(By His Excellency Sergio Fenoaltea, 
Ambassador of Italy) 

Mr, Chairman, Secretary Rusk, distin- 
guished colleagues, and guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, when a century ago my prede- 
cessor the Itallan Minister accepted an invi- 
tation to make the 6-hour trip to come here 
from Washington, it was to convey, with his 
presence at the consecration of Gettysburg's 
cemetery, the feeling and hopes of a Euro- 
pean nation which at that very time was 
struggling to achieve its own unity—the 
same goal which inspired “the brave men 
* * © who. struggied here.” 

After 100 years, after so many events and 
turning points in history, we are here today 
to express the same feellngs and hopes, 
which have remained actual and alive, as 
are the words of Lincoln’s immortal address, 
and to confirm our faith in a human society 
“conceived in liberty.” 

President Lincoln's message made a pro- 
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found impact in Italy at that time. May I 
quote two of his contemporaries: Mazzini 
and Garibaldi, the prophet and the fighter 
of Italian unity. 

Commenting on the victory of the Union, 
Mazzint wrote in 1865: Tou have done more 
for us in 4 years, than 50 years of teaching, 
preaching, and writing from all your Euro- 
pean brothers have been able to do.” 

From a message addressed by a group of 
Italian patriots to President Lincoln, of 
which Garibaldi was the first signatory, I 
quote: “If in the midst of your titanic bat- 
tles, our voice can yet reach you, let us, O 
Lincoln, free sons of Columbus, send you a 
word of good wishes and admiration for the 
great work you have begun. * You will 
pass to posterity with the name of the 
Emancipator; more enviable than any crown 
or any human treasure.” 

It was this message that prompted Mazzini 
to remark: “The principle in the name of 
which Garibaldi sends a salute to Lincoln— 
the principle that God has set as goal of the 
American battles * * * is the holiest pos- 
sible * * * it is the principle of humanity.” 

Finally may I cite from a letter Gari- 
baldi wrote to an American friend: I do not 
doubt of the triumph of the cause of the 
Union * * * but if the war should unfor- 
tunately continue * * * I shall overcome all 
obstacles which detain me, to hasten to the 
defense-of a people who are so dear to me.“ 

No wonder that the Italians were present 
on this battlefield with a number of volun- 
teers. Some of them are now resting in 
Gettsyburg's cemetery. 

Lincoln's address holds its rightful place 
among the immortal which the 
idealism of the New World has conveyed to 
the Old. One century after the American 
Nation has achieved its unity, We men 
and women of the 20th century must be 
grateful to divine providence for haying 
vested a Nation, inspired by so high an 
idealism, with so great a strength. Because 
it is on the unique combination of Ameri- 
can strength and American idealism that, 
in this century, rests the primary and cer- 
tainly the strongest safeguard for all men 
and women who are and intend to remain 
free. 

The historians tell us that Lincoln's words 
were heard in silence; they evoked no cheers. 
This can happen when great men speak in 
terms which go beyond the horizons of their 
generation. 

But, while the vell of oblivion has shroud- 
ed many a speech which at the moment 
stirred the enthusiam of the crowd, we con- 
tinue to honor Lincoln’t message. His words 
will be remembered and repeated every time 
that, confronted with a threat, men will fear 
that freedom might “perish from the earth.” 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY H. E. M. Herve AL- 
PHAND, FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


One hundred years ago, on the very same 
battlefield where we are gathered today, my 
predecessor, the French Envoy, M. Mercier, 
was at Lincoln's side when he uttered his 
unforgettable address. More fortunate than 
I, M. Mercier found himself in the com- 
fortable position of listening without having 
to speak. 

As all great masterpieces, as the best of 
Pericles and Demosthenes, Lincoln's words 
belong not only to one country but to man- 
kind as a whole. To us they remain as a 
lesson which will forever endure. 

First a lesson in humility: in all modesty 
Lincoln believed that “the world would little 
note, nor long remember, what he said here.” 
How mistaken he was. 

Then a lesson in brevity: in 268 words, 
loaded with thoughts, he left in the minds 
of men imprints that will never wear out. 
Let those totalitarian politicians who deem 
it necessary to speak for 8 hours whenever 
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they stand on a podium, learn by this ex- 
ample. 

In fact, I know of but one exhortation 
which was shorter than Lincoln's, but whose 
aim was identical: I am referring to the three 
words which our Revolution bequeathed as 
its national motto to the French Republic 
three words which have also made their way 
around the world and, today as yesterday, re- 
main the inspired lifeline of our two peoples: 
liberty, justice, fraternity. 

Liberty, main theme of Lincoln's canticle; 
liberty for the sake of which our nations 
fought three times since your Republic was 
born, to defend your independence at time, 
ours at other times and again the independ- 
ence of some others. Liberty which brings 
us today side by side on the autobahn to 
Berlin, since we have to fight once more 
against a new kind of tyranny which would 
like to dominate the world. 

Equality, because in this country where 
“all men are created equal” your Govern- 
ment is still struggling against the dark 
forces of discrimination which Lincoln 
opposed; and because we also want this 
equality among nations, we, who within a 
few years, have recognized the existence of 
nearly 20 of them, in Asia as well as in 
Africa, and cannot accept that the rights of 
self-determination should not be recognized 
also to old peoples in Central and Eastern 


Last of all fraternity, because you and us 
wish that “these dead shall not have died in 
vain,” that each one of us may live without 
danger, and according to his own choice, 
that despite the differences in ideologies, a 
brotherly cooperation be established among 
men for the fulfillment of the great tasks 
awaiting us and first of all assistance to 
those two billion human beings who have 
been living for centuries like their ancestors, 
deprived of the bare necessities. 

The hatred spread all over the world and 
to which so many recent events bear testi- 
mony, shows us that this time has not come 
yet. But it is up to us, the living, to act 
in such a way, without respite or despera- 
tion, following at times different paths, that 
peace in liberty and justice reign at last 
among us. 

At no time in their history did France 
and the United States cease to struggle in 
unison, so that “this unfinished work be 
nobly advanced.” 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE DEAN RUSK, 

SECRETARY OF STATE 


One hundred years ago there came to this 
community a most remarkable man whose 
memory is revered by all of us who are the 
heirs of those who fought here—both in blue 
and in gray. He spoke here about ancient 
verities—not as a sophisticated philosopher— 
but as a man who felt deeply about the hopes 
which lie in the heart of man. It was a 
speech of only 10 sentences, 271 words, It 
disappointed many who heard it, and the 
man who gave it thought it was a fallure. 
But it has become the most widely read 
speech ever made by an American and per- 
haps by anyone in the English language. 
-It has been translated into every written 
language and is cherished around the world. 

In accepting the Latin version for deposit 
in the Vatican Library in 1959, the Apostolic 

te to the United States, His Excellency 
Egidio Vagnozzi, called the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress not only “a great American document” 
but also a great Christian document—“one 
of the greatest documents ever Issued by 
man.” 

What is there about those words which 
makes them memorable? In the original 
tongue they have beauty and cadence—“ the 
vibrations of deathless music.” They ex- 
press tender sentiments. But these qualities 
are inadequate to account for their indelible 
imprint. What makes it great and enduring 
is the simple eloquence with which it restates 
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the ideas to which this Nation is dedicated: 
“liberty * * * the proposition that all men 
are created equal * * * government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 

Lincoln believed, with the authors of the 
Declaration of Independence, that the large 
principles it set forth were universal truths. 
As he saw the meaning of the American 
revolution: “It was not the mere matter of 
separation of the colonies from the mother- 
land—but something in that Declaration 
giving liberty, not alone to the people of this 
country, but hope to the world for all future 
time.” 

Lincoln believed, with the authors of our 
Constitution, that they were founding a 
“new order of the ages,” as our great seal 
puts it. 

He believed, with Washington, that “the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and 
the defense of the republican model of gov- 
ernment are justly considered as deeply, per- 
haps as finally, staked on the experiment en- 
trusted to the hands of the American peo- 
ple.” 

He believed that this experiment was the 
“last best hope of earth.” 

He believed that the central issue in the 
struggle in which this Nation was engaged 
a century ago was whether this or any na- 
tion “conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal” could “long endure.” And let us 
not forget that his reaffirmation of the 
American commitment to that “proposition 
that all men are created equal” had been 
preceded by the Emancipation Proclamation. 

The advocates of democracy in many other 
lands saw the central issue as Lincoln saw 
it. From England, John Bright wrote: 
“There is no other political constitution now 
in existence, in the preservation of which the 
human race is so deeply interested.” From 
France, liberal republicans spoke out—Edou- 
ard Laboulaye said “the cause of America is 
the cause of liberty” and “should liberty be- 
come eclipsed in the New World, it would 
become night in Europe.” From Italy, Gari- 
baldi and his friends hailed Lincoln as the 
“pilot of Liberty.” Carl Schurz and other 
German democrats, many of whom had come 
to this country after the failure of their own 
revolution of 1848, saw the struggle in the 
same light. 

After Lincoln's death, a noted French lib- 
eral, Lucien Anatole Prevost-Paradol, wrote: 
“He has not lived for his country alone, since 
he leaves to everyone in the world to whom 
liberty and justice are dear, a great remem- 
brance and a pure example.” 

As our own Brooker T. Washington put it: 
“By the same token that Lincoln made 
America free, he pushed back the boundaries 
of freedom everywhere, gave the spirit of 
liberty a wider influence throughout the 
world, and reestablished the dignity of man 
as man.” 

Over the years, admiration for Lincoln has 
spread into other parts of the earth. Sun 
Yat-sen, the father of the Chinese liberal rev- 
olution, drew his three principles of govern- 
ment from the Gettysburg Address. The 
Lincoln Memorial is a mecca for millions of 
visitors to Washington every year, including 
tens upon tens of thousands from abroad. 
Prime Minister Nehru has kept on a study 
table a brass mold of Lincoln’s right hand. 
A few years ago high school students in 
Tokyo ranked him as one of the most re- 
spected of all world figures. And Tolstoi 
said that “of all the great national statesmen 
of history, Lincoln is the only giant” and 
predicted that his name would live thou- 
sands of years. 

Thus Lincoln is a worldwide symbol of 
freedom and democracy. And the Gettys- 
burg Address is the utterance through which 
his dedication—and ours as a people—to 
freedom and de is most widely 
known. Indeed, the central commitments of 
the American experiment are probably 
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known to more people in other lands through 
the words of the Gettysburg Address than 
through those of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

People all around the world not only know 
of these central commitments but share 
them. Liberty, equality, the dignity of the 
individual, “the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people“ these are 
aspirations rising out of the nature of man. 

Since the World War II nearly 50 new 
nations have emerged. Nearly all are re- 
publics or democracies, at least in name. 
Unhappily, some are in reality dictatorships. 
In some, the early national governments have 
tolerated no opposition. In others, demo- 
cratic governments collapsed or were over- 
thrown. But the yearnings for genuine 
political freedom have not been eradicated. 
They are manifest in every nation, including 
those behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

Our commitments to freedom are the 
source of our foreign policy. They explain 
our attitude toward colonial questions, our 
concern about the future of Eastern Europe, 
and why we are more comfortable in dealing 
with democracies than with dictatorships. 
They explain also our concern about our fail- 
ures here at home to live up fully to our own 
great commitments, 

The independence we won for ourselves we 
have favored for others. We have welcomed 
the rise of the former colonial peoples to 
“the separate and equal station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them.” We want to see these new nations 
make solid progress—economically, socially, 
and politically, 

Within the free world, old empires have 
been largely replaced by new partnerships 
between the less developed and the advanced 
countries—partnerships based on political 
equality. 

But new empires have appeared, clothing 
their lust for domination with ideology 
which plunders the noble concepts of free- 
dom to subvert freedom itself. There are 
large and dangerous questions which call for 
final solution—and there is no more endur- 
ing basis for settlement than the simple 
notion of self-determination: let the people 
themselves decide. 

For almost two centuries we have been 
opposed to dictatorship. We remain so to- 
day—and will be opposed tomorrow. We rec- 
ognize that there are many possible forms 
of democratic institutions. But we believe 
deeply in political democracy, individual 
dignity, and the rule of law. We do not like 
it when democratic institutions are sup- 
pressed. We believe that the setbacks which 
democracy has suffered in many of the new 
nations, and a few old ones, will be tem- 
porary. For we know that ordinary men 
and women throughout the world respond 
to Lincoln’s phrase “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.” 

Likewise, we will not be at ease until every 
one of our own citizens enjoys in full the 
rights pledged by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and our Constitution. The Na- 
tional Government is heavily committed to 
insuring these rights for all. 

The rest of the world is watching closely 
the struggle for full equality in this coun- 
try. Our failures distress our friends and 
hearten our enemies. But this is not the 
main reason why we must complete this 
task. We must complete it as a duty to our- 
selves, It is past time to complete the task 
which Lincoln began with the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

We are a powerful Nation—with almost 
incomprehensible power. Our farms and 
factories are ever more bountiful. We en- 
joy levels of well-being almost beyond the 

of men a generation or two ago. 
But our greatest strength lies in the ideas 
about freedom and human dignity which 
gave birth to our Nation and to which Lin- 
coln renewed our dedication in the Gettys- 
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burg Address. These ideas, these aspirations, 
are shared today by a great majority of 
mankind, They bind us with others 
throughout the world. They are the might- 
jest force in the world today. They are the 
enduring memorial to the apostles of liberty 
for all men, of whom none has been greater 
than Abraham Lincoln. 


Truthful Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as our Nation still gropes from 
the shadows of unbelief in the tragic 
death of our late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, still numbed by a cowardly, das- 
tardly act, the absolute need of national 
unity never was more recognized than 
at this time. All Members of Congress 
have pledged their cooperation and help 
in the immediate trying days ahead. 
But, as we strive to move forward in 
strength and unity, let us not take part 
in damning our Nation for this tragedy. 
I believe the following editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal, published in to- 
day's edition, November 26, 1963, points 
out some very dangerous trends and pit- 
falls in our Nation’s necessary recovery. 
Permit me to quote the last sentence 
from this editorial: 

Of reasons for shame we have enough this 
day without adding to them a shameful in- 
Justice to a mourning people. 


The editorial follows: 
No TIME ror COLLECTIVE GUILT 


In the shock of these past few days it is 
understandable that Americans should find 
their grief mingled with some shame that 
these events should happen in their coun- 
try. We all stand a little less tall than we 
did last Priday morning. 

Yet, for our own part, we find past under- 
standing the remarks of some otherwise 
thoughtful men who, in their moment of 
shock, would indict a whole nation with a 
collective guilt. It seems to us that they 
themselves have yielded to the hysteria they 
would charge to others, and in so doing 
show that their own country is past their 
understanding. 

Anyone who has been reading the news- 
papers, listening to the radio, or watching 
television has heard these men; they include 
Public commentators, Members of our Con- 
gress and men of God. And the substance 
of what they charge is that the whole of the 
American people—and by inclusion, the ways 
of the American society—are wrapped in a 
collective guilt for the murder of a President 
and the murder of a murderer. 

A Senator said that the responsibility lay 
on the people of Dallas because this 18 
Where the events took place. A spokesman 
for one group of our people said the Nation 
was “reaping the whirlwind of hatred.” One 
of our highest judges said the President's 
murder was stimulated by the “hatred and 
malevolence” that are “eating their way into 
the bloodstream of American life.” A news- 
Paper of great renown passed judgment that 
“none of us can escape a share of the fault 
for the spiral of violence.” And these were 
but a few among many. 

Such statements can only come from men 
Who have not been abroad in the land, 
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neither paused to reflect how the events 
came about nor observed in what manner the 
whole American people haye responded to 


tragedy. 

A President lies dead because he moved 
freely among the people. He did so because 
he was beloved by many people, respected 
by all, and because everywhere people turned 
out in great numbers to pay him honor, In 
a society of tyranny the heads of state move 
in constant fear of murder, cordoned be- 
hind an army of policemen. It is the fun- 
damental orderliness of the American so- 
ciety that leads Presidents to move exposed 
to all-the people, making possible the act of 
a madman. 

In the tragedy there is blame, surely, for 
negligence. In retrospect, perhaps, it was 
negligent of a President himself not to be 
aware that there are ever madmen in the 
world; yet it is a negligence born of courage 
and confidence. It was negligent of the 
police authorities, perhaps, not to search and 
cover every corner, every window, which 
might shield a madman; yet it was a negli- 
gence born of years of proven trust in the 
crowds of Americans through which Presi- 
dents have safely moved. 

It was most certainly a terrible negligence 
on the part of the local police authorities 
which permitted one man to take vengeance 
into his own hands. It was an outrageous 
breach of responsibility for them to have 
moved a man accused of so heinous a crime 
in so careless a fashion. It was outrageous 
precisely because all the American people 
were themselves so outraged by the crime 
of assassination that anyone who knew these 
people ought to have known that one among 
them might be deranged enough to do exact- 
ly what was done. 

Yet the opportunity for negligence came 
because here the accused was being treated 
as any other accused, his detention in the 
hands of local police, the procedures those 
followed for the ordinary of murders. In 
another land he would have been efficiently 
buried by a secret police in a Lubyianka 
prison, never again to be seen or heard of 
until his execution. 

One might say, we suppose, that some of 
this negligence could be laid to all of us. 
It is, after all, the eager interest of the peo- 
ple in the persons of their leaders that brings 
them into open caravans, and it is the de- 
sire of the people to follow the normal ways 
even in murders of State that left the ac- 
cused to bungling local police. 

In sum, there is in all of this—let there 
be no mistake—much to grieve, to regret, to 
blame. We can't escape remorse that there 
are madmen in our midst, that a President 
is dead, that we have been denied the right 
to show in open court the virtue of a free 
society. Now we pay the price of all sorts 
of negligence. 

But this is something different from the 
charge in the indictment. It is more than 
nonsense to say that the good people of 
Dallas, crowding the streets to honor a 
President, share a murderous guilt; or that 
the tragic acts of madmen cast a shadow 
on the whole of America. Such an indict- 
ment is vicious. 

Of reasons for shame we have enough this 
day without adding to them a shameful in- 
justice to a mourning people. 


The Blackest Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
various newspaper publications through- 
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out our land have come forward with 
editorial offerings relating to the tragic 
assassination of President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

I insert into the Recorp two articles in 
this respect from two newspapers in my 
State of Maine, one the Lewiston Daily 
Sun and the other the Lewiston Evening 
Journal. I commend their content to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

[From the Lewiston (Maine) Daily Sun, 
Nov. 23, 1963] 
PRESIDENT ASSASSINATED 

An assassin’s bullets have destroyed the 
life of the President of the United States, 
and changed the course of history. 

The rifle shots which rang out as the of- 
ficial motorcade rode through the streets of 
Dallas, Tex., wrote a violent end to the ca- 
reer of President John F, Kennedy and 
plunged the Nation and the world into 
mourning. 

In the brief moments of the 
sound of gunfire, the President and the Gov- 
ernor of Texas lay wounded. America's First 
Lady had flung herself in front of her hus- 
band in a brave but vain attempt to shield 
him from the bullets which already had 
found their mark. 

President Kennedy was in Texas as part 
of an effort to strengthen the Democratic 
Party there. He had spoken out against 
factionalism and strife within his party. He 
did not foresee that a fanatical assassin 
would take matters into his own hands to 
strike a blow against life itself. Even the 
extraordinary precautions always taken to 
protect a President were not enough. 

Violence is common to the politics of many 
countries. It is unusual and all the more 
shocking in the United States. That there 
were hotbeds of extremism in the West and 
Southwest has been a matter of common 
knowledge. That it would kindle the aw- 
ful flames of assassination was unexpected. 

The President's assassination cut short 
his brilliant career at its very height. He 
was in the preliminary stages of a campaign 
for another 4-year term, although he had 
made no official announcement of his candi- 
dacy. His visit to Texas, like the tours 
into other parts of the country, including 
the recent trip to the University of Maine, 
formed part of that background campaign. 

Every American, regardless of party, has 
suffered a personal loss. America has lost 
an outstanding leader whose brave program 
for a peaceful world was the hope of all 
mankind. 

There are no words to soothe the pain of 
his grief-stricken wife and family. But an 
America in mourning strives to share that 
great sorrow. 

[Prom the Lewiston (Maine) Evening Jour- 
nal, Nov, 23, 1963] 
THE BLACKEST Day 


Today we, the American people, mourn the 
death of President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 
There are no words which can be written to 
describe adequately the depth of emotion we 
are feeling over the untimely, brutal, calcu- 
lated murder of our youthful President. 

His near 3 years as leader of our Nation 
were marked by severe international crises, 
domestic problems that featured racial bit- 
terness in the South and in some of our 
larger cities and problems involving a Con- 
gress which did not always see eye to eye 
with him insofar as certain important legis- 
lative matters were concerned. Despite the 
complex and often irritating issues which 
faced President Kennedy these past 3 years, 
he maintained a basic good humor and a 
sense of purpose that made his political op- 
ponents like him as a man and admire him 
for his persistency. 

The great warmth of the late President was 
exemplified many times during the course of 
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his press conferences. Many Maine citizens 
had a recent opportunity to witness it upon 
his visitation to the University of Maine 
where he received an honorary degree. And 
most remembered of all, of course, were those 
pictures of John Kennedy which appeared in 
the press and on the television screen to show 
him the uninhibited, loving father and family 
man. 

Friday, November 22, 1963, will go down 
in American history as one of the blackest 
days this Nation has ever faced. It definite- 
ly represents the most tragic single event 
since the surprise attack upon Pearl Harbor. 
It was a deed most obviously undertaken by 
one imbued with the stark, deadly hatred 
which moves only within those who have 
taken up the cause of the lunatic left or the 
radical right. The assassination of President 
Kennedy carries within it the curse of Cain 
as so often witnessed to by those who are 
extremists. May his death bring all who 
have veered over into paths of intolerance 
and hatred back to the reality demanded of 
all who have faith in God; back to a realiza- 
tion that intolerance and hatred solve noth- 
ing, and that only love of one’s fellow man 
possesses the virtue to bring understanding. 

There are no tears shed which can relieve 
use of a terrible sense of loneliness and lost- 
ness. There are no emotions sufficient to 
disclose the measure of our sympathy for Mrs. 
Kennedy, 6-year-old Caroline, and 3-year-old 
John. Only through our prayers and our 
faith may we hope to walk from the valley of 
shadow back into the light. 

Today the world shares the bereavement 
of John Kennedy’s family and friends. May 
the American people of the immediate tomor- 
row assure the end of any similar future 
tragedy by dedicating themselves to the 
sacred task of building and preserving peace 
for our time at home and abroad. Then and 
only then may the American people proclaim 
that the death of this dedicated American 
was not in vain. 


What Makes America Great? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
a distinguished newspaper in my district, 
the Decatur Daily, asked this question in 
~ Seg editorial: “What Makes America 
reat?” 


The editorial found the answer to this 
question in a few sentences composed by 
my friend and colleague of the Alabama 
congressional delegation, CARL ELLIOTT. 
Mr. ELLTorr's words, and the editorial, 
written before we were overwhelmed by 
recent tragic events, provide us, I believe, 
with much needed guidance for the 
critical days ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer 
inclusion in the Recorp 

WHAT Makes AMERICA Great? 

In this day and time we have some organi- 
zations which claim to have a monopoly on 
Americanism. To hear them tell it they, 
and only they, know what it takes to make 
and keep America great. 

Making and keeping America great though 
it seems to us, is pretty much an individual 
responsibility. 

So we were attracted to what Representa- 
tive Cart ELLIOTT had to say recently in one 
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of his weekly reports to the people, He said 
in part: 

“I have always wanted America to be first 
in everything that matters: education, job 
opportunities, military strength, world lead- 
ership, progress in outer space, the eradica- 
tion of disease—first in all the things which 
spark the continued advancement of a great 
and growing Nation.” 

Those are the words of an individual 
American. True, he is a Member of Con- 
gress from Alabama. The people of his con- 
gressional district saw to that. Then the 
people of the whole State had to say who was 
going to Congress and again they sent Car. 
ELLIOTT and in the one paragraph quoted 
above we see the real reason for their 
decision. 

Here is a man who believes in America. 
Here is a man who spends his days working 
for America. 

And we would like to tell you something 
else; there are many more like him in Con- 
gress or this Nation would not occupy the 
position of world leadership that we occupy. 

Mark you well, there is no hate expressed 
in those words of Representative ELLIOTT; he 
is not tearing down, he is building up 
through individual effort, and if you ask our 
opinion of this brand of Americanism we will 
reply that it is the best brand we know any- 
thing about. It is the brand felt by most of 
the American people in their own hearts 
and although they may not have a forum in 
which to say it, they believe it and act it 
and thus is America great, made so by her 
sons and daughters. 


The Nat King Cole Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of this body 
the unheralded but decidedly extraordi- 
nary service that one outstanding Ameri- 
can has been performing for our country. 

I refer to a man born Nathaniel Coles, 
better known to us as Nat King Cole, 
This man, the son of a poor Alabama 
farmer-preacher, has risen by virtue of 
sheer talent and character to be one of 
the top members of his profession, en- 
joying an affection in the hearts of the 
public shared by few other entertainers. 

During the over of a quarter of a cen- 
tury that Nat Cole has been before the 
public he has changed but little physi- 
cally, but he has grown to be a figure of 
international importance. He has sold 
over 50 million records, performed in 
literally thousands of concert halls and 
theaters throughout the world. He has 
traveled to over a score of foreign coun- 
tries including Japan, Sweden, England, 
France, and Australia, to mention just 
a few. His unique voice and his own 
remarkable presence have made him a 
great ambassador of good will without 
portfolio, for our country, for whenever 
Nat Cole entered a foreign country, 
whatever its attitude may have been 
when he arrived, we know from the re- 
ception he received that he improved our 


image and made a legion of friends for us. 


At a time when monarchs throughout 
the world reign in a shrinking market 
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America can well boast of this king who 
extends his admirable domain peacefully 
and happily as the years pass, He sym- 
bolizes for us and for our neighbors 
abroad much of the best that is America, 
a kind of dignity, of integrity and as- 
surance of bearing, a kind of indestruc- 
tible character that is a credit to his 
people and to the United States. 

This coming year Nat Cole will be 
traveling once more abroad. to Europe 
for an extended concert tour. He is a 
man, above all, who feels strongly that 
whenever he sets foot outside this coun- 
try he represents us. It would indeed be 
wonderful if we could be sure that every 
representative of ours brought as much 
prestige and created as much good will 
for America as Nat King Cole. 

The Nat King Cole story follows: 

THE Nat KING COLE STORY 


Twenty-five years ago, on a hot summer 
evening in 1937, a slim young musician 
named Nathaniel Adams Coles nervously 
made his way to the bandstand of Holly- 
wood's tiny Swanee Inn. After seating him- 
self at the piano, he signaled the two men 
behind him to begin playing. At that mo- 
ment entertainment history was made. 

The Nat King Cole Trio was born. 

The ensuing quarter-century saw the 
world in the most violent state of upheaval 
in its history.’ With this turbulence also 
came extraordinary mechanical, electronic, 
and social changes that were to have a pro- 
found effect on the people involved in the 
volatile world of show business. 

Over this long period one star, perhaps 
more than any other in the popular fleld of 
record and nightclub performing, has en- 
dured and thrived in a unique manner: he 
has not only held the generation of aficio- 
nados who discovered him in the thirties; 
he has won for himself the youngsters of 
his early fans. 

In short, Nat Cole bridges successfully two 
generations, and is well on his way to win- 
ning as fans the grandchildren of his original 
devotees—truly a remarkable achievement, 
Today Cole is one of the highest paid night- 
club artists in the world. 

He is Capitol Records’ top singing star, 

He has his own film, TV, and theatrical 
company (named after his son Kelly), Kell- 
Cole Productions and headed by Ike Jones. 
It has prodticed, among other projects, two 
editions of his own musical show, “Sights 
and Sounds.” 

He recently established his own recording 
company, K-O Records, which is enjoying 
considerable success, 

And yet, Nat has changed little. The ini- 
tial nervousness is long gone, but the physi- 
cal appearance of the slim, young musician 
seems to remain unchanged by the years. 
His superb style seems to conjure a warm 
nostalgia among his audiences which makes 
the older ones look back and the younger 
look forward. 

Cole’s Immense personal appeal is one that 
transcends national barriers, Throughout 
Latin America and the Orient he has rated 
for the past decade as one of our top record 
Sellers. His tours of these countries and 
Europe have demonstrated that Cole’s unique 
voice is his passport and entry to allen- 
tongued peoples, succeeding in winning 
friends for America in many an instance 
where official ambassadors have failed. 

In fact, a few years ago when then Vice 
President Richard Nixon was greeted with 
violent demonstrations of hostility in Ca- 
racas, Cole followed him only a few days 
later for a concert appearance. The singer - 
was met by an unprecedented crowd of 16,000 
at the airport with expressions of affection 
and enthusiasm as warm as Nixon’s recep- 
tion was hostile. 
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Equally important is the affection and re- 
spect he has won from his fellow perform- 
ers, This is illustrated by a singular kind 
of testimony to the esteem in which Nat 
Cole is held by members of his own profes- 
sion. This occurred several years ago when 
he launched his network television show, 
the first ever headlined by a Negro performer. 

The budget on the show was such that 
Nat actually lost money doing it—but he 
succeeded in getting a remarkable roster of 
guests including such stars as Stan Kenton, 
Sammy Davis, Jr., Peggy Lee, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Johnny Mercer and Hugh O'Brian, to name 
a few. All of them waived their usual four- 
or five-figure salaries to appear on Nat’s 
show to work for minimum scale. Some 
even paid their own expenses from New Yorke 
to Hollywood to do it. 

The story of the man who occupies such 
an extraordinary position in the affections of 
the public and the members of his profes- 
sion is one that deserves examination at this 
quarter-century mark. 

It was the year 1937, In America, the 
hopes of everyone were rooted in the word 
recovery.“ But if the depression seemed to 
be nearing an end for most of the Nation, it 
had only deepened early that year for the 
wandering minstrels of a road show with the 
peculiarly fitting title, “Shuffle Along.” 

The revue had shuffied all the way from 
Chicago to Long Beach, Calif., when an em- 
Ployee with obviously scant optimism for 
the show's future resigned without notice. 
More than that, he helped himself to the 
company’s entire bankroll, $800, as his sev- 
“Shuffie Along” ground to a 


Being broke and stranded in a strange town 
is never a pleasure to anyone. To one mem- 
ber of the company, its 18-year-old bandlead- 
er, Nathaniel Adams Coles, it was akin to a 
major calamity. Not only was he a rookie 
im show business, but he was very reluctant 
to write home for money since his father, the 
Reverend Edward Coles, a Baptist minister 
in Chicago, was considerably less than 
enthusiastic over having his children trot- 
ting around the country tooting horns and 
Plunking pianos. 

Young Nat wisely decided to make the best 
of his bad bargain and rough it out in Cali- 
fornia—at least until he could raise enough 
money to go home with his head held high. 

For the next several months he pounded 
beer-soaked Baldwins and scotch-stained 
Stelnways in dives from Bakersfield to San 
Diego. His asking price was 5 bucks a night, 
but he could be had for less, and usually was. 

During that year one thing happened to 
the lanky, good-natured youngster. He ab- 
breviated his name to Nat Cole, and one 
night while he was working in the old Los 
Angeles Century Club, a gagster slipped a 
Paper crown on his head and dubbed him 
“King.” From that night forward, he was 
to be Nat King“ Cole. 

Locking back over the quarter century 
since then from the relative security of his 
Present fame (his recordings sell more than 
7 million copies a year) and fortune (an 
average income well over $10,000 a week), 
Nat Cole may well wonder what his life might 
have been if fate had not sent him to the 
bottom of the class so early in his career. 

Because from the fold-up of Shuffle 
Along” until today, Cole's life has been 
punctuated with setbacks that have turned 
out to be breaks. Some of them were large 
enough to provide him with footholds in his 
climb to the top of one of the toughest heaps 
in the world. 

His singing is perhaps the outstanding ex- 
ample. One of Cole's stops on his job- 
hunting rounds as an itinerant pianist was a 
Hollywood nightclub, the previously referred 
to Swanee Inn (which is still operating). 
The manager offered to pay Cole $75 a week 
if he could come up with a quartet over- 
night, At the time, for that kind of money 
Nat would haye produced the Philadelphia 
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Symphony—or at least tried. He rushed out 
and corralled guitarist Oscar Moore, bass 
player Wesley Prince and a drummer whose 
name remains unrecorded because he failed 
to show up for work on opening night. 

The trio was hardly an immediate sensa- 
tion. That was the era of the big bands. 
Club owners demanded plenty of bodies and 
plenty of noise for their money. An instru- 
mental trio—the group was strictly voice- 
less—was about an marketable as a vaude- 
ville juggling act. Still, the King Cole 
Swingsters, as they were known then, did 
begin attracting the attention of jazz aficion- 
ados, attracted by the trio's musical purity. 
In time, club bookers became aware that 
these fans, small in number and strange in 
tastes though they might be, were willing 
to put their money where their loyalty was. 
When that understanding got around, Cole 
and his cohorts found that they were work- 
ing with encouraging regularity. Sometimes 
their leader’s take-home pay ran as high as 
$25 a week 

It was during this cushy engagement at 
the Swanee Inn in Los Angeles, that Cole 
suffered another humiliating setback—or so, 
at least, it seemed to him at the time. One 
of those inevitable lushes in the audience, 
who wouldn't have known a dissonant chord 
from a harpischord and wouldn’t have cared, 
came stumbling to the bandstand and de- 
manded that Nat sing his favorite tune, 
“Sweet Lorraine.” 

Cole was gentle. 
softly. 

The portly patron was in no mood to be 
put off, however. He brought his eyes to 
focus on Cole and in the voice of a platoon 
sergeant commanded, “Sing.” ‘That brought 
the manager of the place on the double. He 
summed up the situation on his mental cash 
register and gave Cole the word: “Sing. This 
guy’s a big spender. Sometimes 3 bucks a 
night.” 

Nat Cole sang, nervously, reluctantly and, 
although there were no critics around at the 
time to comment on his performance, prob- 
ably not very well. Certainly he had no 
training, and by the vocal standards of the 
day, his voice scarcely could have been called 
naturally golden. 

Yet today that voice is among the best 
known in the world of popular music, has 
impressed itself on probably more hit rec- 
ords than any other and is considered one of 
the most saleable commodities in the always 
tricky recording business. 

If Nat Cole’s success story followed the 
Hollywood film formula, that first timorous 
rendition of “Sweet Lorraine” would have 
been the climax. But it wasn't. The truth is 
that Cole wasn't then particularly impressed 
with his voice, although in the 25 years since 
then critics have graced it with such terms 
as “pussy-willow textured.” 

And so he submerged himself again in the 
trio, which prospered increasingly as its cult 
of followers swelled. The bookings were 
progressively better until the group reached 
the once famous Trocadero, where a room was 
named for it. 

With that sore of encouragement, the next 
logical step was a nationwide tour. It was 
logical, but it wasn't especially successful. 
The trio’s ulkewarm reception was made 
worse when bass player Prince was drafted 
into the Army. Cole's return to the kindlier 
atmosphere of Los Angeles was anything but 
triumphant. 

Meantime, however, Gene Wallichs, a 
music store owner whom Cole had met while 
playing at the Radio Room next door, had 
teamed with songwriter Johnny Mercer and 
formed a new recording company—Liberty 
Records, later to become Capitol. 

The company struggled through its first 
year and, in 1943, Wallichs heard Cole and 
his reorganized trio play “Straighten Up and 
Fly Right,” a tune Nat had written during 
his lean years and sold for $50 to pay the 


“We don't sing,” he said 
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rent. On the strength of it, Wallichs offered 
Cole a contract to record that song and do 
some other solo singing. That last part 
didn't appeal to Nat much, but he agreed. 
“Straighten Up and Fly Right,” of course, 
was the first of his—and Capitol’s—smash 
hits. 

Still, Cole considered himself a full-time 
instrumentalist and a part-time singer. In 
the next 3 years, he and the trio made a 
number of records which today are regarded 
as collectors’ items by jazz buffs, who rank 
Cole among the finest jazz pianists of all 
time. 

So great was their reverence for him, in 
fact, that when he decided in 1946 to stake 
his future on his voice, instead of his fingers, 
some of his fans screamed with outrage that 
he was “selling out.” 

But Cole had set his course, a risky one 
but one he was determined to follow. For 
every jazz devotee who had listened raptly 
to his pianistics, hundreds of new followers 
were waiting just to hear his unique, breathy 
singing. Asa single attraction in nightclubs 
and on records he made more money than 
he had dreamed possible before. 

And in 1947, in a $20,000 wedding, the 
second largest in Harlem history, Cole 
married Maria Ellington, a pretty band vocal- 
ist, who was more than willing to abandon 
her own career to become King Cole’s queen. 
While they were honeymooning in Mexico, 
Capitol wired him that his latest recording, 
the strange, haunting “Nature Boy,“ was 
another smash hit. The world was a bright 
place, indeed, for Nat Cole. 

His tenure on cloud nine was character- 
istically brief. Cole still had a lot to learn— 
and quite a few things to teach. 

Shortly after the honeymoon, he and his 
bride purchased a sumptuous, ivy-covered 
tudor-style home in Hancock Park, an ex- 
clusive Los Angeles residential area. Some 
of the homeowners in the neighborhood felt 
strongly about what they called an “inva- 
sion” of the district by Negroes. 

But the Coles stuck, turned the other 
cheek and, without being obsequious, tried 
to make friends with their neighbors, An 
attorney for the outraged property owners 
called on Nat to announce that, “We don’t 
want undersirable people coming here.” The 
singer replied with typical candor, “Neither 
do I, and if I see anybody undersirable com- 
ing into this neighborhood, I'll be the first 
to complain.“ 

In time all the ruffied feelings were 
soothed so successfully that when a next- 
door neighbor wanted to employ the Coles’ 
gardener, he first came to Nat and asked 
permission to make the gardener an offer. 

But what racial misunderstanding could- 
n't accomplish, Uncle Sam almost did. As 
befalls many such an open-handed, easy- 
come-easy-go entertainer as Cole, he 
awakened one morning to find that the Gov- 
ernment had slapped an attachment on his 
beloved home and had a $150,000 bill against 
him for back income taxes. Nat, who had. 
always proceeded on the carefree assumption 
that someone else was taking care of those 
details, was thunderstruck. When the shock 
wore off, he sat down with the tax men and 
promised to make good. It took several 
years, and he drove himself two-thirds of 
the way to the grave to do it, but he made 
it. It cost him far more than money. 

In 1953, all the long smouldering worries, 
frustrations and resentments erupted with- 
in him, and he collapsed in the wings of 
Carnegie Hall during an Easter recital. The 
diagnosis was acute ulcers and internal 


change of attitude on his part. 

Since that brush with tragedy, Nat Cole 
has become more taciturn, more in 
tive and less easy tolean on. He has learned 
to invest his money—and has build an em- 
ciently operating organization around him- 
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self that allows him a more reasonable 
amount of time for the he loves 
most—his wife, their children, Carol, Natalie, 
Nat Kelly, Casey and Timolin, and baseball, 
to which he is hopelessly addicted. 

Among the principals in that organization 
are the head of his recently formed Kell-Cole 
Production Co., Ike Jones, who produced 
“The Merry World of Nat King Cole” at the 
Greek Theater in 1961 which set a record 
gross of $101,000 in a week’s engagement. 
(Cole returns there this year in August). 
There is also his attorney, Leo Branton, and 
his longtime manager, Carlos Gastel, all of 
them playing important roles in keeping 
the Cole machinery functioning smoothly. 

No amount of planning, however, can stave 
off all defeats, especially for a man as will- 
ing to gamble as Nat Cole. And so he has 
had his fair share of them, perhaps even 
more, to go with his incredibly indestructi- 
ble success as a nightclub and recording 
artist. 

Probably the bitterest of them, to Cole, 
was what happened to his network televi- 
sion show in 1957. Actually, the show was 
on the air for 64 weeks and could have re- 
mained if Cole had submitted to an air- 
time change insisted upon by NBC. 

But it didn’t accomplish what Nat had 
hoped for and sacrificed for. It was a costly 
venture. Besides plowing part of his own 
salary back into the production costs, he 
turned down $500,000 worth of nightclub 
dates to stick with it. 

Why did it mean so much to him? Al- 
though Cole never has been a shouting cru- 
sader for Negro rights, in his own quiet way 
he has always espoused the cause of racial 
equality, often more effectively than its 
more militant adherents. As the first Negro 
ever to have his own weekly show on TV, 
to him fell the opportunity, and the burden, 
of proving that such a program could 
achieve public acceptance on both sides of 
the Mason-Dixon Line. 

Cole proved that, His show had a sound 
rating and drew excellent reviews. The big- 
gest names in show business guest-starred 
on it. But one of the peculiar details of 
the electronic medium defeated him. No 
national sponsor dared back Cole's play. In 
some areas, the program was sponsored re- 
gionally and successfully by the tab payers, 
but the big spenders of Madison Avenue, 
without whose support the show could not 
long survive, looked the other way. 

Another blow to his pride and pocketbook 
was the premature closing of his musical 
“I'm With You,” several years ago in Detroit 
before it had a chance to open on Broadway, 
Nat's ultimate goal. The show had opened 
on the road in San Francisco to reviews that 
were as complimentary as usual to Cole, but 
tepid to the musical itself, Despite heroic 
efforts on Cole's part and the infusion of 
considerable money, the show folded. 

But the setbacks were few in comparison 
with the triumphs. After 19 years as a re- 
gording artist, his is still the first name on 
the list of singers whom music publishers 
hope to enlist to wax their latest tune. If 
he does, he still gives those tunes an 80-20 
chance of becoming hits. 

The number of nightclub engagements 
and concerts he can play are limited only 
by the number of nightclubs and concert 
impresarios who can afford the Cole tariff. 

The 20-year Cole record of accomplish- 
ment over setbacks and disappointments is 
one that anyone could be proud to claim. 
For such a record to belong to the Alabama- 
born son of a minister who might never have 
sung at all if a slicker had not absconded 
with $800 and a nightclub drunk had not 
insisted on hearing someone wail “Sweet 
Lorraine,” it might be classified as a minor 
miracle. i 
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A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I am 
pleased to include a sermon delivered last 
Sunday at Chevy Chase Presbyterian 
Church by the assistant minister, the 
Reverend Robert Clyde Curry. 

This sermon was but one of thousands 
delivered on a Sunday but 2 days re- 
moved from the tragic event of last Fri- 
day. This sermon, like the others, un- 
doubtedly replaced one already prepared. 
Many of them, I have read, were excel- 
lent and refiected something of the 
greatness of this Nation, its tremendous 
and ultimate unity. 

Washington, D.C., is a church-going 
city, and last Sunday Washington's 
churches were crowded. Chevy Chase 
Presbyterian was one of these. We lis- 
tened intently as Reverend Curry spoke 
from his heart and with fiercely honest 
conviction. 

At the earnest suggestion of others 
who heard this fine sermon, I am pleased 
to use my privilege to include it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MAN—IN MEMORIUM, 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY (May 29, 1917- 
NOVEMBER 22, 1963) 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy has died. He 
has been taken from our lives and from our 
history. The last rites of his communion 
have been administered. We declare with 
them the words of assurance from “The 
Book of Common Worship” of our com- 
munion: 

“Unto the mercy of Almighty God, we 
commend the soul of our brother departed, 
in the sure and certain hope of the resur- 
rection to eternal life; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

The shock and shame of our President's 
death stuns and angers. We are stunned to 
think that one so great and so young could 
be destroyed so easily. Anger boils with 
intensity and self-righteousness as we 
strike out at the deed, the individual, at 
the place, the time. Weak we become as 
wé weep openly or within for the life of 
another human being untimely dead; for 
his wife, his daughter and son, his close- 
knit family, his future. We are made fear- 
ful and anxious because leadership has been 
lost, the course of history profoundly 
altered. And what of our history? What of 
the “land of the free and the home of the 
brave?” A leader has been lost. Another 
shall arise. A President has been killed. 
What he believed in is enmeshed in policies 
and programs yet to be realized. But what 
of the land? He is dead, but we, the people, 
live on. He is gone, but the land remains. 
His life has been sacrificed—but our life 
continues. What of our land and her 
people? 

In this memorial to John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy let us look at the “people of the man.” 
Let us honor and memorialize him by look- 
ing at our people, our Nation whom he 
served, whom he loved, as whose leader he 
died. In his death, perhaps, we, the people, 
shall learn. ; 
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WHEN SHALL WE LEARN THAT TOMORROW IS 
- ALWAYS TOO LATE? 


The psalmist writes concerning the length 
of life, “three score years and ten and if by 
reason of strength they be forescore.” No 
matter what the length of life cries the 
psalmist, “Teach us, O Lord, to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” “* * that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” Does it always de- 
mand a tragic crisis for us to see, to know, 
to do the good? Is it only when a church 
school is bombed and children are killed or 
when a President is shot or personal tragedy 
strikes that we will apply our hearts unto 
wisdom? That suddenly the superficialities 
of our lives are stripped from us and we sce 
what is true, what is of import, what is of 
value. Numbering our days does not mean 
sitting and crossing off blocks on the calen- 
dar. It means knowing, knowing that to- 
morrow is forever, today is now. It means 
knowing that life never, never stands still 
nor waits. It means beginning to live is not 
going to take place at the next party, the 
next stage in life, or after the next hurdle 
is passed, or beyond the present crisis. Life 
is going on now. Numbering doesn't mean 
listing, it means knowing the limitations. 
We work within our own lifespan only, no 
one else’s. The numbering is important if 
only to make this clear again. 

But the numbering is necessary if we are 
ever to apply our hearts unto wisdom. If 
we realize the ultimate limits then, perhaps, 
we can attempt to approach the immediate 
problems with wisdom, with insight, with 
courage. This is the psalmist’s plea— “ teach 
us to number our days, that we might apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.’ That we might 
live wisely. 

Tomorrow is not only forever, it is always 
too late. Tomorrow is too late for one seg- 
ment of our society to be accepted as men. 
Tomorrow is too late to remove the stigma 
of hate, of cruelty, of persecution from any 
man. Tomorrow is too far away and too slow 
in coming for dreamers of great dreams. 
Today may already be too late. 

Tomorrow is too late to talk peace—for 
tomorrow may never come. There may be no 
tomorrows if today there is rio peace. 

Tomorrow is too late to apply our hearts 


~ unto wisdom for the wisest possible decision 


of our lives are needed this day. 

We need to number our days. 

A local newspaper had no obituary pre- 
pared on President Kennedy. On the other 
living Presidents such was on file. Not for 
Mr. Kennedy. He was too young to die. 
How wrong they were, and yet, how right. 
For he lives as a man for whom no obituary 
would be necessary. The man who numbers 
his days and applies his heart to wisdom lives 
not for the final number, not for infinity, 
but for the expression of wisdom in his life 
now. 

When will our people learn, when will we 
learn that tomorrow is always too late? 

WHEN WILL WE LEARN THAT SACRIFICE IS 
DEMANDED OF US ALL? 


The words when first spoken rang with au- 
thenticity. They have since been mocked 
and questioned. It has been noted how 
little they have been realized in practical 
politics, Yet their truth has never lessened. 

"Ask not what your country can do for 
you; ask only what you can do for your 
country.” 

The direction is right. The way is hard. 
These words were not and are not intended 
for the relief roles of the Nation or for the 
aged or for the minorities, all of whose needs 
are so very real. The were and are directed 
to every citizen who permits his Nation's 
destiny to be decided without either personal 
effort or personal concern. 
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Little there is that we can do as part of 
the mass of men. Little there is that we can 
affect from positions relatively unimportant 
and obviously removed from the power struc- 
tures of our community and Nation. Little 
there is that the complexity of our life per- 
mits the individual, the one, to do. 

And these are very real barriers. Each of 
us must face them. Yet just as surely the 
Sacrifice that is demanded most is the agon- 
izing reappraisal of our national and our 
Personal goals, We must submit ourselves, 
our practical beliefs, our way of life to hon- 
est confrontation with the life that ought to 
be and the God who rules us all. This is 
never easily done nor lightly undertaken. 

This Thanksgiving season must find us 
on our knees. Not to thank God for things. 
Not to thank God that we are not like other 
men—Communists, poor, uneducated, unso- 
phisticated, unclean, hungry, naked, But to 
thank God that we are exactly as other men, 
To thank God that with ali men we stand 
before Him and Him alone, as our God. To 
thank God that with all men we stand be- 
fore Him in need and in hope, in confusion 
and in certainty; in desperate sorrow and 
anguish, but at least—at least before Him 
in Jove. 

Sacrifice is sacrifice only when it costs. 
Of personal anxiety there is much. Confu- 
sion and questions abound. Only as we 
Teach out to our brother with our abilities, 
gur concern, our interest, our time, energy, 
and money will the action be sacrificial. It 
is not enough to put our gift on the long pole 
of the United Fund and reach out, giving, but 
Clean; helping, but untouched. We must 
physically take ourselves there and bring 
their needs here. These two dare no longer 
be mutually exclusive. The sacrifice now 
Will be real, And this is not sacrifice in a 
morbid, depressing sense at all. This is sac- 
rifice that converts the life, that turns the 
Ute around, that lifts the life up. That 
which was or those who were hated and de- 
Spised, that which was or those who were 
Avoided and disdained, are enveloped in our 
love and our concern. 

This agonizing reappraisal and sacrifice 
each of us must do. Do it for our personal 
goals as well as those of our Nation. Such an 
act cannot help but touch and affect every 
institution—our families, or communities, 
our churches, our Nation, our world. We 
need to recall that the prayer let this cup 
Pass from my Ups“ was uttered in the same 
breath with “not my will but thine be done.” 
And that both were raised to God in the 
dark night of a garden filled with death and 
despair, yet from which the hope of the 
World was to come. 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you. Ask only what you can do for your 
country.” 

“Ask not what you can get. 
Jou can give.” > 

These words ring with truth and judge us 
Tightly in this season. When will we learn 
that sacrifice is demanded of us, each one of 
us now? 


WHEN WILL WE LEARN THAT GOOD IS GOOD, BAD 
IS PAD, AND PEOPLE ARE BOTH? 


We are a black and white culture. This 
has no reference to race. It means only that 
we tend as a people to view others, but not 
Ourselves, as either good or bad. We identify 
our enemy by his badness. The popularity 
of westerns on television has pointedly il- 
lustrated this characteristic. Here identifica- 
tion of good and bad is easily and simply ac- 
complished. 

As much as we would have life be one great 
cineramic continuous Winning of the 
West“ —it is simply not this way. There is 
good. There is right. There are standards, 
Our sense of the right as a Nation has been 
Outraged by the murder of our President. 
Our people and the peoples of the world 
Unite in identifying this act as despicable, as 
horrible, as heinous, We know good and we 


Ask only what 
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know bad. And we know people, or at least 
we know one person, ourselves. 

And we know that we are good. We know 
that we are not murderers. We know that 
we are not evil. 

We know that we are not murderers, ex- 
cept that we do hate and our Lord has called 
such hate “murder of the heart.” We are 
not evil. We are not bad. Except with the 
Apostle Paul we must cry out The good that 
I would, I do not, but the evil which I would 
not, that I do.“ 

When are we to learn that is good? 
That there is right? And that bad is bad? 
That there are wrongs, and no matter how 
one rationalizes or excuses them from their 
lives, they remain wrong? And that we, the 
people, are both? When will we learn to 
distinguish between the sin and the sinner? 
When will we learn that the greatest tragedy 
that can befall a man is not death, but to be 
isolated from his fellows by hate? When will 
we learn that hate breeds hate even when of 
self, and leads only to destruction? When 
will we learn that people beginning with our- 
selves are both good and bad? 

The death of our President must be attrib- 
uted to a warped mind. Only such a one 
could have done such a thing. That the 
accused man is of the political far left may 
save the face of many. But political far 
left or political far right, both have evi- 
denced a contempt and a hate that leaves 
one anxious of his Nation, fearful of his 
people. If we are involved in either of these 
extremes the hate that finds expression 
through them must be revealed. What 
causes these pockets of hate to be so diffi- 
cult to confront is the political and religious 
cloak behind which they hide. That cloak 
has been ripped from the face of our land 
since early Friday afternoon. We Christians, 
citizens of this land, must lead the way. 
We must stop the mouth of the slanderer. 
We must halt the malicious and destructive 
hatred of men wherever we find it begin- 
ning with ourselves. This may mean that 
soon, perhaps today, you and I are going to 
confront a friend or a neighbor or perhaps 
a stranger with Tou are wrong. You have 
misjudged. You are involved in a deep 
hate.” And more honestly we are going to 
be confronted by a friend, perhaps a neigh- 
bor, or only the voice of a stranger over the 
television saying— We are wrong. We have 
misjudged. We are involved in a deep hate.” 

Some mornings we stride into this sanctu- 
ary ready to lift our voices in robust praise to 
Almightly God. The stronger and more 
vigorous the hymn the more it encourages 
the expression. To offer a prayer of con- 
fession fits neither the mood nor the theol- 
ogy. Another morning we confront the 
whole service with only the need to be 
cleansed, to be forgiven, to be loved once 
more. Both are needed, for we are chidren, 
children of the light and children of the 
dark. 

WHEN WILL WE LEARN THAT CHRIST'S GOSPEL 

OF GOD'S LOVE IS FOR THE WHOLE WORLD 


The women was an adulteress. “Go and 
sin no more.” 

The man was a tax collecter. “Come and 
follow me." 

The rich man was confused. “Sell, give 
and come.” 


The holy man was unctuous. “Pray 
simply—Our Father—,” 

The brother was a prodigal. “Kill the 
fatted calf and come let us be merry.” 

The disciples were afraid. Peace I leave 
with you. My peace I give unto you.” 

Who were these people to whom the good 
news was brought? Who were these people 
that responded? Who went and sinned no 
more? Who forsook all and followed after? 
Who sold and gave? Who learned to pray 
humbly? Who lost their fears and found 
only courage? They were people, People in 
and of the world who needed to know and 
to feel the love of someone for them. 
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It is incomprehensible that God should 
love all. We cannot understand what this 
love is or means. What we can understand 
is that God loves us, loves me. And as sig- 
nificantly, loyes you. It is this love that is 
for the whole world. 

Love has an odd characteristic, It shrivels, 
dies into hate If it finds no expression, no 
sharing. The love of our God can never be 
dogmatized. Can never be ritualized. Can 
never be held in a stone building or a rigid 
denominational pattern. The love of God 
denies dogma, for someone not worthy of 
love is always loved. The love of God for- 
sakes ritual for its forms are as varied as we 
are. The love of God escapes the tabernacle, 
even when built to his glory, for in its 
shadows outside its walls hover the be- 
loved of the Lord.” And his love has no 
name except our own, 

What dare we feel for Mrs, Kennedy and 
her children? Her life and her tragedy? 
Deep grief. And we weep with her, Her 
loss is ours and the worlds. But more, we 
know God's love for her shall not fail. His 
love for us shall not fail, “Faith, hope, love 
ae these three, but the greatest of this 

ove," 

Paul writes to the Christians at Rome: 
“Everyone who calls upon the name of the 
Lord will be saved. But how are men to call 
upon Him in whom they have not believed? 
And how are they to believe in Him of whom 
they have never heard? And how are they 
to hear unless there is a proclaimer. And 
how can men proclaim unless they are sent.” 

How can the love of God for the world be 
made known unless there are those who be- 
lleve? How can the love of God for the 
world be told except those who believe 
be sent. How is the love of God to be 
taken to the world unless and except we 
take it? Will we learn, we who are Christ's 
followers, that the love of God is for the 
whole world, but it must be taken to that 
world? The message needs messengers. The 
gospel needs tellers. The love needs vehicles. 
When we learn, then we shall indeed be 
Christ's men God's ambassadors. 

When will we learn that Christ's Gospel, 
the good news of God's love, is for the whole 
world? 

The President is dead. His soul we com- 
mend to the care and love of Almighty God. 

To whom shall we commend the soul of 
this our Nation? In whom shall we find 
her life? It is in us, the people of this man 
and the people of God, that the answer must 
be found, 

In a speech never given, the President 
quoted the second verse of the 127th Pslam. 

“Uniess the Lord watches over the city, 
the watchman stays awake in vain.” 

To it we must add the prior verse Un- 
less the Lord builds a house, those who 
build it labor in vain.” 

Unless the Lord builds the Nation, those 
who build it labor in vain. The people of 
this man, the President of the United 
States—John Fitzgerald Kennedy, dare not 
labor in yain., 


Cities Are Less Than Equal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from WCBS-TV in New 
York tells the story of apportionment 
in New York State. It is a sad story re- 
peated too often across the country in 
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many other States. As our eities and 
suburban areas continue to grow the in- 
equality will continue to grow. Baker 
against Carr, the Tennessee case decided 
by the Supreme Court last year, is the 
first real step toward forcing State legis- 
latures to reapportion. Let us hope that 
other steps will quickly follow, partic- 
ularly in New York. 

The WCBS-TV editorial follows: 
WCBS-TV EDITORIAL, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 
1963 

Last week, New York City voters over- 
whelmingly endorsed legalized off-track 
betting. And yet, the odds are against the 
State Legislature ever approving a bill of 
this kind. As a matter of fact, even if a 
majority of voters throughout the entire 
State were in favor of off-track betting, a 
minority could block it. 

How is this possible? 

Because New York State is afflicted with 
a system for distributing seats in the legis- 
lature which is wholly undemocratic, it is 
possible for a minority of the voters to elect 
a majority of the representatives in both 
the senate and assembly. This system, which 
dates all the way back to 1894, assures 
overrepresentation for upstate rural areas 
in terms of their population—and under- 
representation for cities and suburbs. 

Here are just three examples of the way 
in which this 1894 system discriminates 
against New York City voters: 

There are 25 counties in upstate New 
York whose combined population is barely 
one-third that of Brooklyn's—but collec- 
tively they have more seats in the assembly 
than Brooklyn does. 

Each of New York City’s assemblymen 
represents an average of 114,000 persons; 
assemblymen from thinly populated rural 
districts represent an average of only 61,000. 

In some cases, inequalities exist which are 
even more glaring, For example, in upstate 
Schuyler County, an assemblyman repre- 
sents less than 15,000 people; an assembly- 
man from Queens represents 190,000 people— 
more than 12 times as many. 

As a result of this system of apportion- 
ment, rural New York State has had almost 
continuous control of the legislature. This 
has led to discriminatory treatment of cities 
and suburban areas—especially in matters 
of State aid. And during the past 5 years, 
it has been a strong contributing factor in 
blocking legislative approval of several city- 
sponsored, off-track betting measures. 

New York City voters will continue to get 
the short end of the stick from Albany until 
such time as we get our fair share of repre- 
sentation in the State legislature. We have 
no right to complain about insufficient 
State aid for such critical services as our 
city schools, welfare and housing so long as 
we remain indifferent to the root of the 
problem—unfair representation. Unless we 
speak out for fair representation, we are 
not likely to get it—nor are we likely to get 
legislative approval of off-track betting. If 
you will send your views on this critical issue 
to WCBS-TV, we will see that they are made 
known to our legislative leaders in Albany. 

I'm Gideon Chagy. 


Double Standard for Picketing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


` OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr, Speaker, an 
editorial appearing in the Suburban 
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Times, an excellent weekly newspaper 
published in my district, received favor- 
able comment on the part of some of 
my constitutents. At their request I am 
inserting it in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD: 


DOUBLE STANDARD FOR PICKETING 


The only discordant note in the President’s 
Tacoma visit was the threat of violence to 
and the rapid ejection of three women pick- 
ets from Cheney Stadium. Two of the wom- 
en carried signs questioning freedom for Cu- 
ba and the third, the statement, “One na- 
tion under God.“ They were admitted in- 
to Cheney Stadium, but were suddenly con- 
fronted by a jeering mob of teenagers. Vile 
language was hurled in their direction—along 
with a few apples. Police officers, without a 
word, grabbed the women and forcibly 
ejected them from the park. The women, 
scared for their safety, relied on the pro- 
tection of an elderly Negro couple while they 
retreated to their car. 

Such an incident is intolerable. It would 
be impossible to say that the messages on 
their signs could incite a riot. It was no 
more than an expression of free speech. If 
trouble would ensue from these signs it 
would appear to us that the police should 
have used restrictive measures on the crowd 
rather than on the pickets. The gathering at 
the stadium was open to the public and 
the pickets had every right to be present. 
It might be mentioned that the only oth- 
er trouble in the stadium was caused by 
the same apple-tossing group as they broke 
a barricade behind the speaker's platform. 

The right of peaceful picketing has been 
written into law on the basis of free speech 
with regards to labor disputes. 

Why is the form of picketing seen at Chen- 
ey Stadium last Friday any different? 

Perhaps the President might have been 
displeased had he seen the signs. But since 
when have the citizens of this country been 
restricted in voicing their displeasure with 
any President. We doubt President Ken- 
nedy would have approved of the threats to 
and ejection of the pickets. Overzealous 
local officials should realize that their actions 
were completely contrary to our basic free- 
doms, 


Thoughts on Our President’s 
: Assassination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, as we 
mourn our great loss, I believe that our 
colleagues will find the discerning re- 
marks of the Reverend Dr. Charles 
Edward Berger, All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church, Chevy Chase, Md., to be both 
timely and appropriate. 

To hear this superb sermon, “Thoughts 
on our President’s Assassination,” as I 


did on last Sunday, November 24, 1963. 


was a source of consolidation and inspi- 
ration. I want to share it with my col- 
leagues in this period of national sorrow: 
THOUGHTS ON OUR PRESIDENT'S ASSASSINATION 

We are stunned, appalled, saddened as we 
say our prayers for Mr. Kennedy, for his wife 
and children, for the other members of his 
immediate family, for that larger family of 
his which we call our country, and for the 
still larger group we know as humankind. 
All sorts of questions are raised by his as- 
sassination, and among the most persistent 
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of these are religious questions. Why did it 
happen? Why does our world in every age 
give birth to men who can do things such 
as this? Why does a good God permit some- 
thing of this kind to occur? 

What is raised in appalling form by what 
happened to Mr. Kennedy in Dallas is a 
problem as old as Adam. Theologians call it 
“the problem of evil.” 

It always appears in concrete form: per- 
haps in the birth of a mentally deficient 
child; perhaps in the accidental electrocu- 
tion of a father of 10 children; perhaps in 
the appearance of cancer in healthy tissue; 
perhaps in the gunning down of a bystander. 
It is never simply theoretical; it is not a fig- 
ment of the imagination. We find the prob- 
lem in our minds because we see its ugly face 
in reality, It is thrust at us each time a 
momentarily unattended child falls to its 
death, or burns to death, or suffocates or is 
beaten to death; or when a car, whether 
driven recklessly or carefully, goes out of 
control and snuffs out life; or when a work- 
man uses defective pliers in fastening a wire 
which breaks under stress and plunges a 
great aircraft to earth, killing all aboard; or 
when a patient, released from a mental 
hospital, turns out to be not so sane after 
all, reaches for an ice pick and kills an old 
woman; or when some loved one becomes so 
senile that he or she turns into a kind of 
vegetable and becomes a crushing burden to 
the family. 

We theorize about evil not because it is 
theoretical, but because it is so real and so 
terrible that we cannot help asking why: 
Why such things have happened, and do hap- 
pen, and appear certain to continue to hap- 
pen. And because we have no entirely satis- 
fying answer, we do not call it the question 
of evil” but “the problem of evil.” For while 
we have many answers to many questions, 
and these help by pointing toward some 
better understanding than we might have 
otherwise, the problem why God permits 
such things remains. 


We believe that God is good, and we believe 
Him omnipotent. Why does He not always 
exercise His almighty power in arresting evil 
utterly, and in preventing things like these. 
We cannot adequately answer. Why He 
spares one life, and not another—why He does 
not spare them all, makes Him seem ca- 
pricious, when we believe He's not. When we 
are confronted by a good man dead and an 
evil man living we are far from able to answer 
all the questions raised. 
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It does not help much to know that part 
of the answer to this terrible tragedy Lies 
in the fact that we are free in very significant 
ways. We are not puppets in all respects— 
are not automata which work only as it was 
ordained we should. We are free to love or 
to hate, to let live or to kill; and while to a 
large degree the sins of our fathers are visited 
upon us for generations, and our society sa 
conditions us that we are sometimes quite 
predictable, a God-given potential remains in 
us, and we can so greatly change what would 


appear to be our manifest destiny that even 


murderers can repent and „become saints. 
But the matter doesn't end there. Unfor- 
tunately, freedom works both ways, and good 
men can go wrong and do murder. The hand 
that breaks the bonds of men can also break 
their necks, and the mind which plots the 
course of a planet may choose to plot the 
death of a president. 

So it doesn’t help much to know that 
some of our evils arise out of our being free, 
or even that God made us free so that we 
might love, for then a new and an unanswer- 
able question arises: why does not a good 
and an omnipotent God make love a pos- 
sibility without exposing us to such fright- 
ful dangers? It would seem that an almighty 
God could let love be possible without mak- 
ing murder almost certain. Why didn't he? 
And when that is asked we reply that we do 
not know. 
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One thing we know quite well is that we 
are not free of the consequences of our ac- 
tions. Our world is one of cause and effect, 
and when we choose hatred, and make it our 
policy, we open the door to all sorts of at- 
tendant evils which prove to be the effects 
of that cause and have to be called its chil- 
dren. Inability to believe what is good about 
an enemy is one of the tawdry effects of 
hatred, while readiness to believe and to 
spread lles about him is another. The room 
is soon filled with the dreadful brood as 
hate-filled man und Jekyll-Hyde 
metamorphoses until at length he becomes 
merciless and murderous, And when at last 
a man or a woman reaches that state, the 
whole being is filled with evil potential, 
One's mind might be quite sane as one 
reaches for a knife or loads the gun or ad- 
justs the bomb, 

Contrary to the opinion of many, a man 
need not be a madman to kill as madmen 
do. All that is necessary is that he think 
50 little of his enemy as to belleve he does 
the world, or the cause, or himself some 
Service by killing his enemy. It might be 
simply a matter of revenge, of striking back, 
of retaliating more severely than one was 
Offended. Hatred does not know restraint; 
so when hatred is nursed and nurtured, it 
is only a question of time before some sort 
of violence erupts. 

What happened in Dallas might have hap- 
pened elsewhere, It might have happened 
here in Washington. It could have happened 
in New York or in Los Angeles, in Boston or 
Chicago, in Philadelphia or Moscow, for it 
could have happened anywhere there is a 
man who hated Mr. Kennedy. The suspetted 
man may have hated him because he was too 
hard on Communists, but there seem to be 
more in our country who hated him because 
they thought he wasn't hard enough on Com- 
munists. Unless my reading has misled me, 
and I do not think it has, others hated him 
because of his championship of civil rights, 
or because of medicare, or because of his pro- 
Posal to reduce taxes without cutting ex- 
penditures, or because of his efforts to close 
tax loopholes, or for other reasons. To look 
ia to find example after example of people 
who insisted upon mixing religion with poll- 
tics, and hated him (a religious matter) or 
loved him (also a religious matter) for what 
he did politically, or for what he made it 
clear he wanted to do politically. Tears 
Streamed down the face of the Negro driver 
who heard the terrible news over his car’s 
radio and shouted to me, He's dead. They 
say he's dead.“ And a woman, seated next 
to a friend of mine in a restaurant, on hear- 
ing that Mr. Kennedy had been shot, said 
disgustedly, “Well, that will assure his 
reelection.” 

As things turned out, it assured his death, 
But it also assured mountainous guilt in 
many of our people. They didn't hate him, 
but they put up with people who did be- 
Cause they were 50 anxious to see him lose, 
or his proposals defeated. More was done to 
inflame than to control political passions. 
Men could and did speak theological non- 
sense and philosophical foolishness and still 
be cheered because they were attacking him. 
It was as if the fires of discontent were nursed 
because in that way the President's house 
Might burn. But not to offer every concelv- 
able discouragement to this religious thing 
called hatred, even when it is rooted in po- 
litical differences, is like deciding it’s quite 
all right for a particular forest to burn 
because it's not really ours, although It is 
just across the road from ours. Hate groups 
and others who agreed chiefly in being op- 
Posed had grist for their mills and helped 
Create a climate in which someone with the 
Tight combination of hatred and cunning 
and skill and opportunity could be encour- 
aged and emboldened to 
assassination. 

Not à one of us who did not strive to purge 
hatred from the soul of American postwar 
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political life is altogether innocent. Even 
though police may find at length that this 
was no plot by a gang, but the act of a soli- 
tary individual, it is possible that by letting 
demagogs confuse paranola with patriot- 
ism, millions of our people helped create the 
climate of hatred, and because they permitted 
it to exist, were accessories. They didn't 
know they were accessories, They didn't 
want to be accessories. But the question is 
neither what they knew nor what they 
wanted but what they were. May God have 
mercy on our country for harboring such, 
and may God have mercy on any of us who 
may be among them. 
mt 

But this is more a time for resolve than 
for remorse. 

Resolve always to recognize hatred, 
wherever it appears, as the murderer it is. 

Resolve to combat hatred in anyone, es- 
pecially yourself, because hatred is a cancer 
which destroys its host. 

Remember that unless love informs polit- 
ical actions, hatred is invited to do so, and 
that to keep your religion out of your busi- 
ness and your politics and other things that 
really matter is to keep your religion out 
of your life. 

Never forget that when Jesus reduced 
God's will to just two commandments, he 
used the word “love” in both of them, and 
that to ignore love in the name of liberalism 
or of conservatism, in the name of race 
or region, in the name of party or policy, 
clan or country, is to tempt tragedy and to 
court disaster. 

Let us pray: “Almighty God, who hast 
given us this good land for our heritage; 
we humbly beseech Thee that we may al- 
ways prove ourselves a people mindful of 
Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. Bless 
our land with honorable industry, sound 
learning, and pure manners. Save us from 
violence, discord, and confusion; from pride 
and arrogancy, and from every evil way. De- 
fend our liberties, and fashion into one 
united people the multitudes brought hither 
out of many kindreds and tongues. Endue 
with the spirit of wisdom those to whom 
in Thy name we entrust the authority of 
government, that there may be justice and 
peace at home, and that, through obedience 
to Thy law, we may show forth Thy praise 
among the nations of the earth, In the 
time of prosperity, fill our hearts with thank- 
fulness, and in the day of trouble, suffer not 
our trust in Thee to fail; all which we ask 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.» 

“O Lord, who hast taught us that all our 
doings without charity are nothing worth; 
send Thy Holy Ghost, and pour into our 
hearts that most excellent gift of charity, 
the very bond of peace and of all virtues, 
without which whosoever liveth is counted 
dead before Thee. Grant this for Thine 
only Son Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.“ 1 

(Text of sermon preached in All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church, Chevy Chase, Md., by the 
Reverend Charles Edward Berger, Th. D., D.D., 
rector, on November 24, 1963, at 9 and 11 
a.m.) 


1 From the “Book of Common Prayer.” 


Judge Advocate General’s School 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


f OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
a pleasure to share with my colleagues 
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confirmation of the success of any 
governmental program. However, the 
pleasure is highlighted when the parti- 
cular activity is one in which I have a 
very deep interest. 

I refer to the Judge Advocate General's 
School at Charlottesville, Va., which, 
under the auspices of the Army, has been 
giving outstanding instruction in mili- 
tary legal subjects for over 12 years. As 
a member of its Board of Visitors for the 
first 8 years, I saw its steady development 
and became well acquainted with its ca- 
pable staff and extensive curriculum. It 
was founded to give the lawyer in uni- 
form the specialized knowledge necessary 
to enable him to confidently and effi- 
ciently discharge his duties in farflung 
operations around the world. Also, it 
was designed to provide a high level of 
graduate study. Time has demonstrated 
the extraordinary degree of success the 
2 has achieved in fulfilling its mis- 

on. 

Recently, in the October issue of the 
Journal of the American Bar Association, 
Mr. Walter E. Craig, its distinguished 
president, made some personal observa- 
tions as a result of visits to the school, 
I wish to share with the House the tribute 
he pays to the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps as a worthy representative of the 
great legal profession. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S SCHOOL 


(By Walter E. Craig) 

On two recent occasions it has been my 
pleasure to visit the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s School of the U.S. Army in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. The first was to address the 
school’s 38th special class on its graduation. 
The class consisted of 100 young law school 
graduates, recently admitted to the bars of 
their respective States, who had been selected 
from more than 700 applicants for direct 
commission in the Army’s legal branch. Af- 
ter a military orientation course at one of 
the Army’s topflight line schools, these young 
officers reassembled at the Judge Advocate 
General’s School, located on the campus of 
the University of Virginia in close proximity 
to the College of Law, where they pursued a 
10-week course of instruction in military law, 

My other recent visit was in connection 
with the conclusion of the career officers’ re- 
fresher course and conference, which called 
for the attendance of judge advocate gen- 
eral officers from Army posts all over the 
world. 

The American Bar Association long has 
been familiar with the activities of the 
Judge Advocate General's School. Maj. Gen, 
Charles L. Decker, now the Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, was the first com- 
mandant in Charlottesville; he is largely 
responsible for establishing the close rela- 
tionship between the association and the 
school that exists to this day. 

The curriculum of the school was origi- 
nally developed with association guidance, 
and in February 1955, the graduate 
of the school was approved by the house of 
delegates on recommendation of the section 
of legal education and admissions to the bar. 
Nevertheless, if was most interesting and 
impressive to observe at firsthand the varied 
activities of this fine institution of legal 
education. I am certain that any lawyer 
‘would be as impressed as I was. 

In addition to the special course, I noted 
the p: of the career course, a full year 
of study for senior Judge advocates that in- 
cludes, among other things, a thesis pro- 
gram and a course in jurisprudence given by 
Prof. Edwin Patterson, Cardozo Professor 
of Jurisprudence Emeritus of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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Although many laymen think of the judge 
advocate primarily in his role as counsel or 
judge in the court-martial system, the varied 
responsibilities of the lawyer in uniform ex- 
tend far beyond this function. The officer- 
lawyer of today must be exceptionally well 
versed in international law, government con- 
tract law, administrative law, and civil affairs, 
to highlight but a few of his fields of inter- 
est. Moreover, the presence of several stu- 
dents at the Judge Advocate General’s School 
from the legal branches of allied armed 
forces demonstrates most forcefully the geo- 
graphic scope of military law practice. 

Anyone who reads newspapers is aware 
that our military forces are engaged in such 
varied places as Laos, Vietnam, Europe, 
Korea, and the Arctic. However, only when 
one stops to realize that the complexities of 
the modern world require the Army to pro- 
vide its own legal department wherever it 
goes is the breadth of this type of practice 
fully appreciated. All of us are aware of the 
skills and dedication of our fine military 
commanders. Never in our history have men 
of such experience and leadership in crisis 
been at the helm of our Armed Forces. 
What fills me with a bit of parochial pride, 
however, is that outstanding members of our 
own profession are serving at their sides and 
giving them sound legal advice to help them 
make their decisions. 

Developments in military law during the 
past dozen years, including the enactment of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, have 
brought military law and practice into closer 
harmony with the civilian practice, and one 
cannot spend much time with these judge 
advocates, young and mature, without being 
impressed by their total dedication to the 
concept of the rule of law. An overwhelming 
majority of them are members of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and active in its affairs. 
When I left the school I carried with me a 
satisfying impression that the officer- 
lawyers of the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps are not only fine military leaders but 
also outstanding representatives of the legal 
profession. 

There is an atmosphere about any institu- 
tion of learning that reflects its ideals. 
Although easy to observe, it is very difficult 
to communicate. The commandant of the 
Judge Advocate General's School, Col. John 
F. T. Murray, a graduate of Harvard Law 
School, asked me to extend an invitation to 
members of the American Bar Association to 
visit the school at any time. 

The school is to be commended for the 
quality of its faculty, its comprehensive cur- 
riculum, its esprit de corps, and its earnest 

tion with the College of Law of the 
University of Virginia, as well as the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the legal profession. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy the Finest 
Product of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been spoken and written in 
eulogy to our late beloved President, 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, with such 
eloquence and thought-provoking senti- 
ment that nothing I can say here can 
add to what has already been said or 
been written. There is, however, an edi- 
torial which appeared on the front page 
of the Honolulu Advertiser of Saturday, 
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November 23, which I believe worthy of 
the attention of this body and under 
unanimous consent, I read it into the 
RECORD: 

JOHN F, KENNEDY 

The tragedy of President Kennedy’s as- 
sassination is almost beyond belief. 

Here, one moment, was the young dynamic 
leader of the world’s greatest power—driving 
through the crowds he enjoyed and from 
whom his personal magnetism always 
brought warm rapport. 

Here, the next moment, was the fatally 
wounded victim of a madman whose ances- 
tors-in-violence had slain Presidents Lincoln, 
Garfield, and McKinley and. sought the 
deaths of Roosevelt and Truman. 

President Lincoln was cut down within a 
week after the end of a war which had 
divided the Nation. 

Ninety-eight years later, President Ken- 
nedy was slain in the midst of a struggle 
which divides the world. 

History will write its appraisal of the 35th 
President as it already has of Lincoln, the 
16th—“the finest product of democracy (and) 
its greatest exponent.” 

But even in the midst of shock and deep 
sadness, this can be said: 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a President 
in the truest tradition of America. He had 
great intelligence. He had courage, as his 
action on Cuba a year ago so clearly showed. 
He had eloquence and he had wit. 

Above all, he had faith in his Nation and 
in its ability to sustain a great destiny: 

“In the long history of the world, only a 
few generations have been granted the role 
of defending freedom in its hour of maxi- 
mum danger. I do not shrink from this re- 
sponsibility—I welcome it.” 

He also said—this before his election 3 
years ago— we will need in the sixties a 
President who is willing and able to summon 
his national constituency to its finest hour, 
to alert the people to our dangers and our 
opportunities, to demand of them the sacri- 
fices that will be needed.” 

In giving his life in the hazardous lead- 
ership of this Nation, he made the greatest 
sacrifice of all. 

But in those words above, and those which 
follow, he left an inspiring and valid legacy 
to President Johnson: 

“With a good conscience our only reward, 
with history the final judge of our deeds, let 
us go forth to lead the land we love, asking 
His blessing and His help, but knowing that 
here on earth God's work must truly be our 
own.” 


Richard M. Duncan—Outstanding Jurist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I first came to the Congress 
some 23 years ago, I had the pleasure of 
serving with the Honorable Richard M. 
Duncan who represented the Third Con- 
gressional District of Missouri. 

Richard Duncan served in the Con- 
gress on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. His dedication was outstanding and 
his unceasing efforts gave the business- 
man and taxpayer alike, hope and en- 
couragement. His exemplary work for 
his people made America a better place 
in which to live. 


He was a great scholar—a student of 
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law. Because of his tremendous ability 
in this field, he was selected for an ap- 
pointment to the Federal court in 1943 
by then President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Today, at the age of 74, he is still on 
the bench—vigorous and capable, han- 
dling a back-breaking log of tangled 
cases and legal questions. 

In a series of personality sketches, the 
Kansas City Star recently paid a long- 
deserved tribute to this dedicated Ameri- 
can and jurist. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rxc- 
ORD, I hereby include the article for the 
information of the Congress: 

MELLOW HUMOR, PLAIN TALK, CHARACTERIZE 
JUDGE DUNCAN 


(By Joe Henderson) 


Judge Richard M. Duncan, senior judge of 
the Federal district court here, is almost as 
well known around the courthouse for his 
fondness in using colloquialisms in dealing 
with law violators as for his repugnance for 
narcotic sellers and needless Government 
spending. 

A few years back the smashing of a nar- 
cotic ring resulted in the arrest of 14 dope 
pushers, all of whom found themselves in 
Judge Duncan's court. The defendants 
clearly had no defense since all had made 
sales to undercover employees of the Nar- 
cotics bureau, but each pleaded not guilty 
and demanded a trial to learn the identity 
of the persons to whom they made the sales. 

Judge Duncan’s patience (never his long 
suit) melted steadily as one defendant after 
another put the Government to the expense 
of a trial for the sole purpose of exposing 
the undercover man. 

When the jury had deliberated less than 
10 minutes in convicting the fourth defend- 
ant and he stood before the bench for sen- 
tencing, Judge Duncan told him: 

“There’s an old saying around the poker 
table that it costs to see the hole card. You 
went to trial to see the hole card and now 
it's going to cost you.” 

The judge then assessed a 15-year sentence 
and told the defendant: “And when you get 
back over at the jail tell the rest of the gang 
it’s a bull market over here—the sentences 
are going up.” 

The next day brought a quick reply from 
the jail. The remaining 10 defendants were 
ready to plead guilty, 

Judge Duncan believes that to be effective 
a Judge must talk to the defendant in words 
he can understand, It is the general con- 
sensus in the courthouse that many first 
offenders have been saved from a life of crime 
by Judge Duncan's plain talk. 

On more than one occasion the judge has 
placed a defendant on probation after a 
severe verbal dressing down and completed 
his comments by saying: 

“I'm going to take a chance on you, But 
I want to make it quite clear to you that if 
you violate the court's confidence in you 
and get in trouble again, there will be no 
second chance. If you come back to this 
court again you'd just as well bring your 
little black bag—because you're going to 
the penitentiary.” 

The times a defendant has returned are 
few, but if he does he finds the judge is as 
good as his word—it means a trip to prison. 

Judge Duncan has a favorite story he 
likes to use in dealing with a type of offender 
who always is on the fringe of the law, but 
who has managed to avoid a stiff prison 
sentence. 

“You are somewhat like the farmer's 
mule,” the judge tells the defandant. “It 
seems the farmer sold the mule, but the 
mule refused to obey his new master, who 
complained to the farmer about the mule's 
stubbornness. The farmer didn't say any- 
thing. He just picked up a big club and 
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hit the mule a good lick, and after that the 
Mule followed instructions to the letter. 

“The new owner was impressed, and he 
asked the farmer why he hit the mule. 

“It's. very simple,“ the farmer replied. 
He's a good mule, but you have to get his 
attention before he'll do what he ought to.” 

Then, fixing the defendant with a stern 
gaze, the judge says, “I think that’s your 
trouble. Nobody has gotten your attention. 
Perhaps a little time in the penitentiary will 
get your attention. It will make you realize 
you cannot continue violating the law unless 
you want to spend the rest of your life be- 
hind bars.” 

If Judge Duncan is somewhat unusual in 
his approach to criminal matters, it may be 
because he is a man of unusual accomplish- 
ments. As one indication of this, he has 
been a member of the Missouri Bar more 
than 50 years and a Federal judge 20 years— 
but he never attended law school. 

The judge, born in 1889 on a farm 10 miles 
north of Platte City (he is 74 today), might 
have become a farmer, But he looked up toa 
shining example, his uncle, A. B. Duncan, 
of St. Joseph. Duncan was a lawyer, a mem- 
ber of the Missouri Legislature and a probate 
judge in Buchanan County 28 years. 

“My uncle married rather late in life and 
had no children,” Judge Duncan recalled. 
"I was the oldest of the grandchildren in our 
family, and he took a special interest in me. 
I was a great admirer of his. I suppose that’s 
why I decided to become a lawyer. I lived 
at his home in St. Joseph while I was at 
Christian Brothers College.” 

Judge Duncan’s “law school” was the 
Buchanan County courthouse, where he was 
deputy clerk of the circult court from 1911 
to 1917. 

“It was wonderful training,” he recalled. 
“I had the opportunity to observe some of 
the great lawyers of the day and I had access 
to all the law books. It was simply a matter 
of studying them. I did that every night.” 

The success of this schooling was proved in 
1916, when Judge Duncan the Mis- 
souri bar examination without ever having 
been inside a law classroom. 

From then until he was elected to Congress 
in 1932, the jurist was an active practicing at- 
torney in St. Joseph. He served as city coun- 
selor of St. Joseph from 1927 to 1930. In 
1928 he yielded to a desire for public office 
and was a candidate for Congress from the 
old fourth district. 

“I just had a hankering to run. 
pose it was in my blood,” he said. 

He was defeated, but the “hankering” re- 
mained. In 1932 he tried it again. 

“That was some campaign,” he said. Mis- 
souri had lost three congressional seats in the 
1930 census, and when the legislature was 
unable to agree on a redistricting plan it 
was decided all congressional candidates 
would run at-large in the 1932 election. 

“There were 56 Democrats and 26 Repub- 
licans running for 13 congressional seats. 
We had to campaign the entire State—and in 
those days that was a job. There was no air 
travel, no television, We just had to get 
around the best way we could and meet the 
people.“ 

When the smoke cleared, Dick Duncan was 
1 of the 13 men elected to the House of 
Representatives, The following year the 
State was redistricted, and from 1934 to 1942 
he was the Congressman from the Third Mis- 
souri District. 

In the national election of 1942 five Demo- 
cratic Congressmen from Missouri were de- 
teated. Dick Duncan was one of the casual- 
ties. As usual he was philosophical about 
the setback, and, as usual, he has a ready 
Phrase to describe the situation: “If you're 
Boing to live by the sword you have to keep 
it sharpened.” 

Then the judge laughed and added: “The 
anxiety of a man in Congress who does not 
have independent financial means is rather 
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trying. It is a tremendous expense to cam- 
paign every 2 years; it is trying both to the 
body and the purse. 

“Of course I was disappointed in being de- 
feated, but a man in politics must realize 
that if he keeps running defeat is inevitable.” 

The defeat did not dent the Judge's sense 
of humor and today a favorite Joke with his 
longtime friend, Arthur V. Burrowes, editor 
of the St. Joseph News-Press and the Gazette, 
is that his only defeat came when Burrowes 
and his newspapers were backing him. 

“Looking back, I would have to say serving 
in Congress was probably the greatest ex- 
perience of my career—the most interesting 
period of my life,” he said. 

“The most important legislation I had a 
hand in was the writing of the social security 
bill, I was a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee at the time. It was our job to 
write the bill from the ground up. It was 
new legislation. We had no precedents to 
guide us. It was a tremendous task.” 

Judge Duncan also participated in writing 
tax legislation, reciprocal trade agreements 
and some military legislation. 

After the judge's 1942 defeat, his friend, 
Harry S. Truman, then a U.S. Senator from 
Missouri, suggested that he consider an ap- 
pointment to the Federal court. A new 
judgeship has been created in Missouri and 
was unfilled. 

“Fact is, I had no hankering to be a judge,” 
Duncan said. “As long as I was in Congress 
I didn't think about any other jobs. I had 
helped write much of the Federal tax legis- 
lation of the day, and I had occasionally 
thought I might like to be on the Tax Court. 
But I had never really considered serving on 
the bench.” 

However, under the sponsorship of Senator 
Truman, Richard Duncan was appointed to 
the Federal court by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on July 7, 1943. 

When Judge Albert L. Reeves retired in 
1953, Judge Duncan became the chief judge 
for the Western District of Missouri, and he 
served in that capacity until he reached 
his 70th birthday in November 1959. The 
law stipulates that the chief judge must re- 
linquish the post when he becomes 70 years 
old. 

Again Judge Duncan found himself in a 
unique situation. The law also requires that 
a judge must have served at least a year 
before he can fill the office of chief judge. 

When the late Judge R. Jasper Smith died 
unexpectedly in January 1961, Judge Floyd 
R. Gibson, next in seniority, had not yet 
completed his first full year, so Judge Dun- 
can again found himself chief judge of the 
district. 

Judge Duncan is the ranking judge in the 
two Missouri districts in seniority and is 
third in seniority in the entire Eighth Ju- 
dicial Circuit. He recently was elected Judi- 
cial Conference reprerentative for district 
judges of the Eighth Circuit. 

When it comes to avocations the judge 
sums it up like this: 

“I have a lot of them, but about all I do 
is talk about them. Take fishing, for in- 
stance. I have a boat and two very fine 
motors sitting in my yard, and I love to 
fish. But I don't get to do much of it. And, 
when I do, I'm only moderately successful.” 

The fact that Judge Duncan has had only 
two vacations of more than 2 weeks in the 
last 16 years, and none in the last 5 years, 
undoubtedly figures in his fishing record. 

Woodworking Is one of his favorite pas- 
times. In this he has scored better than in 
fishing, because he spends many nights 
working in his basement shop. He has yir- 
tually every kind of power tool. His accom- 
plishments include rebuilding two kitchens 
and replacing most of the interior woodwork 
in his home. 

His ability with tools goes back to his boy- 
hood. His father was a blacksmith as well 
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as farmer, and he grew up shoeing horses 
and repairing wagons. 

The judge and his wife, the former Glenna 
Davenport whom he met in St. Joseph, ob- 
served their 50th wedding anniversary this 
year. They are members of the Central 
Presbyterian Church. They have, in effect, 
raised two families. Their son, Richard D. 
Duncan, also is a lawyer. Their grandchil- 
dren, Diane, 21, and Richard, 17, have lived 
with them most of their lives. Diane is a 
senior this year at Lindenwood College and 
Richard is a senior at Southwest High School. 

The disadvanage of-a judge's career, Dun- 
can said, is a certain amount of loneliness. 

“A judge must live with his books and his 
problems,” he said. “No one can decide for 
him in a given case, what he must do. The 
final decision must be his alone.” 

“The rank and file of people who come 
into court are faced with what they feel is 
the most important thing In their life. Their 
liberty is at stake; or, if it is a civil action, 
financial damages are at stake. The judge 
must be absolutely fair and must make cer- 
tain their interests are protected.” 

“This position limits a judge’s activities 
outside the courtroom. He can not always 
go the places he would like, and he cannot 
always be with the persons whom he would 
like to be with.” 

It is only a coincidence, but of the five or 
six lawyers who have been charged with 
Federal income tax evasion, all have appeared 
before Judge Duncan for trial and sentence. 

“Having another lawyer before you for 
sentencing causes the court concern, of 
course,” the judge said. “But all defend- 
ants look the same in the eyes of the law, and 
a judge simply does what he has to do, 
unpleasant though it sometimes is.” 

For those who know Judge Duncan well 
and see him often, it is difficult to believe he 
is 74 years old. His’ appearance is robust, 
his hair is barely flecked with gray, and his 
wit is sharp. His health is better now than 
in many years, and in the last 15 years he 
has missed only one-half day because of 
illness, 

Of the myriad cases which he has tried 
during his score of years on the bench Judge 
Duncan can pinpoint three as the most in- 
teresting. They include the election fraud 
trials of 1948 and 1949, the antitrust case 
involving the Brookside Theater and the mo- 
tion picture industry; and the antitrust case 
involving the Star. 

Judge Duncan was instrumental in the 
adoption of a policy in the Federal court 
here of having arraignment day each Friday. 
This means a defendant can expect swift 
handling of his case and is not faced with 
the prospect of weeks of waiting for his case 
to come up on the docket. 

The policy works two ways. It guarantees 
a defendant a speedy trial. To criminals it 
means something else: If they’re caught they 
can expect to face the court in less than a 
week. 

Judge Duncan describes the change in the 
judicial system since he has been on the 
bench as “tremendous.” 

“There is no comparison between now and 
at the time I started practicing law,” he said. 
“Then there were few cases in Federal courts. 
Now that the Government is getting into 
everything, Federal jurisdiction is much 
broader. Here in Kansas City, where we have 
people going back and forth across the State 
line several times a day, the caseload has 
increased rapidly.” 

Though he has been eligible for retire- 
ment for several years now, Judge 
says he does not plan retirement as long as 
his health is good. 

Then he adds: “My mother and one of my 
uncles lived to be 95 years old, and I have 
two other uncles who are 89 and 91, so if 
that's an indication, it looks as if I may be 
around for quite a while.” 
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Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 18, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following remarks of Robert N. 
Tuller, delivered at the Second Invest- 
ment Bankers Association Municipal 
Conference in Chicago on June 21, 1963, 
and reprinted in the July 4, 1963, edition 
of the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. 

Mr. Tuller speaks about a separation 
of authority of the investment banker 
and the commercial banker and the 
problem of conflict of interest in allow- 
ing the commercial banker to underwrite 
securities: 

BANNING COMMERCIAL BANKS’ MUNICIPAL 

UNDERWRITINGS 


(By Robert N. Tuller) 


(Nore—Cogent brief favoring separation 
of the investment banker and the commer- 
cial bankers refers to problems of conflict of 
interest, events of the 1920's and early 1930's, 
and whether a bank serving a variety of func- 
tions should be permitted to underwrite any 
class of security. More importantly, in 
differing with Comptroller of the Currency 
Saxon’s moves liberalizing banks’ underwrit- 
ing, Mr. Tuller says that if banks are per- 
mitted to underwrite they should have entry 
to all of securities “suitable for bank 
investment” and not merely certain types of 
tax exempts.) 

The fact that there exists an area of con- 
troversy concerning the underwriting of mu- 
nicipal bonds by commercial banks of deposit 
is well known, The issue must be of yital 
importance to generate so much conflict be- 
tween the advocates and those who believe 
this function should remain illegal as far as 
the commercial banks are concerned. While 
I do not agree with Comptroller Saxon in 
his viewpoint on this issue, I can only wel- 
come his frankness in stating his position 
and his opening the door for discussion of 
an issue which will not disappear because it 
is unpleasant, but will be like the “damned 
spot” which so plagued Lady Macbeth. $ 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


I do not propose to discuss the issue of 
underwriting reyenue bonds since I believe 
others can more eloquently, and I hope they 
will. But I do want to mention an issue 
which to me is so much more vital, deserves 
Tull discussion and debate, and on which I 
believe every member of this group will ulti- 
mately have to know where he stands and 
have the courage to take a stand. That 
issue is whether the commercial banker ac- 
cepting demand deposits, exercising trust 
functions, investing for bank portfolio, loan- 
ing to many classes of customers, including 
underwriters, should be permitted to under- 
write any class of security. In short, is there 
a fundamental and inherent diverse interest 
between his primary and necessary function 
as a commercial banker and his operation as 
an underwriter? I believe this conflict of in- 
terest which has existed in the past, espe- 
cially the 1920’s, exists today in a limited 
fashion, and will be with us in unlimited 
force if the commercial banker expands fur- 
ther into the underwriting field. 

The groups which have taken the initia- 
tive in presenting the investment banker's 
side of the revenue discussion have stated 
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their case well, but when I examine their 
fundamental reasons for their position, I can 
only conclude that their points argue more 
validly for a complete and total separation of 
the function of the underwriter and that of 
the commercial banker, 

LIMITED KNOWLEDGE 

While this subject is familiar to anyone 
who has been in this business for 30 to 40 
years, Iam appalled at the lack of knowledge 
on this issue by those who entered this busi- 
ness, especially since World War II, and who 
are on the threshold of taking over our re- 
sponsibilities. Many of these younger men 
have limited knowledge of the Glass-Steagall 
Banking Act of 1933 or of the conditions 
which led to its passage. And so I call for 
full information for all on the two conflict- 
ing viewpoints on this issue over a reasonable 
period of time. If we neglect to get a clear- 
cut answer on this problem or attempt to 
hide it or not resolve it among ourselves, I 
submit others not identified with the in- 
dustry and not so sympathetic to our prob- 
lems will provide the answer in a cumber- 
some, restrictive manner and in a political 
atmosphere. It is the public's interest which 
will finally determine the direction of our 
efforts. 

The distasteful public image we received 
sprihging from the abuses of the 1920's is 
something we would not wish to occur again. 
Once in a business career was. more than 
enough. This is something the younger men 
may not appreciate, but by discussion they 
can learn the facts and reach a conclusion. 

You can see from my remarks that I feel 
that the investment banker and commercial 
banker should be by legislation pleasantly 
separated. In the same breath, I would state 
that if the commercial banker can prove his 
case as an underwriter to me, then I would 
say he should be full and complete under- 
writer of any type of security which to quote 
the words of the comptroller’s committee 
meet the standard of “Quality suitable for 
bank investment.” Remembering the 1920's 
and early 1930’s this did cover quite a wide 
spectrum, from such things as State of Ver- 
mont all the way to Krueger & Toll. 

But let us make an assumption, that those 
who write the rules and dispense the justice, 
do restrict the commercial banker completely 
from the underwriting field. Happily this 
does not present tragic overtones. Because 
of the size of our business and its prospective 
future, there is room for every bit of man- 
power and brainpower now doing the job 
regardless of who thelr employer might be. 
There Is also room for every bit of capital con- 
tribution any able man can commandeer, 
and there will always be room for the friend- 
ship which exists among the members who 
have differing views on this subject. 


Los Angeles County Bar Association 
Supports Federal Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, May- 
nard J. Toll, president of the Los Angeles 
County Bar Association, has just written 
to advise me of the support of the as- 
sociation’s board of trustees for Federal 
pay legislation now pending in the Con- 
gress. Because this matter may soon be 
before us, and it is considered by many 
to be of a controversial nature, Mr. Toll’s 


November 26 


letter is set out below so my colleagues 
may be aware of the association’s posi- 
tion. 


Los ANGELES COUNTY Bar ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., November 20, 1963. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I am 
pleased to advise that at today’s meeting 
of the board of trustees of the Los Angeles 
Bar Association it was voted to support the 
legislation now pending which would provide 
substantial increases in the salaries of Fed- 
eral judges and Members of Congress. 

On behalf of the 5,500 members of this 
association we urge your support of this im- 
portant legislation which we think would be 
in the public interest, 

Further, in the opinion of members of the 
board, passage of such legislation is essential 
to the continued attraction and development 
of Federal judges and legislators of the high- 
est caliber. 

Sincerely, 
Maynard J. TOLL, 
President. 


Youth’s “Deep Sense of Identification 
With John F. Kennedy”—Editorial in 
New York Journal of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
what might seem to be a most unlikely 
place—in a periodical devoted largely to 
commodity futures prices, shipping 
schedules, insurance actuarial develop- 
ments, and other vital but prosaic com- 
mercial news—I saw today a beautiful 
editorial on our late President which 
moved me deeply. It deserves a place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I believe, 
among the finest tributes to John F. 
Kennedy and among the eloquent and 
incisive evaluations of the significance of 
his life upon our national life. 

The editorial appeared today in the 
New York Journal of Commerce. En- 
titled “Recessional,” it calls for action 
by all of us—the whole Nation—to keep 
alive, through Sacrifice and effort and 
even some economic strain, if necessary, 
the bright hopes kindled in the youth of 
America in these past 3 years by the 
young President with whom they identi- 
fied so closely—what the Journal of Com- 
merce expressively described as “that 
largely intangible but strangely com- 
pelling spirit that flowed through the 
rotunda all Sunday night.” 

The editorial is as follows: : 
[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
Nov, 26, 1963} 

REcESSIONAL 

To those who could not tear themselves 
away from their TV screens during that des- 
olate weekend, one thing stood out over 
everything else, even over the murder of the 
suspected assassin. It was the faces of the 
thousands upon thousands of ordinary Amer- 
icans moving slowly past the bier in the 
rotunda of the Capitol—all that cold night 
and well into the next morning. 


1963 


These were mostly the young. Students, 
Soldiers, sailors, young mothers with chil- 
dren, girls who knelt and crossed them- 
Selves, in a solemn procession that seemed 
to have no end. 

It was impossible to watch this without 
being deeply moved. It was impossible to 
Watch it without grasping its meaning. These 
young people—some stoic, some dabbing at 
their eyes, some preoccupied with cleaning 
their glasses—had a deep sense of identifica- 
tion with John F. Kennedy. He had fired 
them with enthusiasm and imagination. He 
was one of them and he was dead. 

We think it vital that these young people 
should retain this sense of identification. 
The bright hopes kindled among them these 
past 3 years should not be dashed or diluted. 
They should not be made to feel that only 
when all other matters have been disposed 
of—economic and otherwise—will their fu- 
ture be given serious thought. 

In a decade those who are now 20 will be 
30; those who are 30 will be 40. This is the 
body of the whole Nation. It is worth some 
Sacrifice, some extra effort, even some eco- 
nomic strain, if necessary, to keep alive that 
largely intangible but strangely compelling 
Spirit that flowed through the rotunda all 
Sunday night. 


North Carolina Leads in Textile Produc- 
tion, Value of Shipments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have pointed out to our 
colleagues the preeminent position of the 
State of North Carolina in the textile 
field. On November 14, 1963, an article 
printed in America’s Textile Reporter re- 
cited some of the facts regarding this 
important industry in our State. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in the Appendix of the RECORD 
for today: 

[From America's Textile Reporter, Nov. 14, 

1963] 

NORTH CAROLINA Leaps IN TEXTILE PRODUC- 
TION, VALUE OF SHIPMENTS—PRODUCES 
ALMOST ONE-FOURTH or ALL U.S. BROAD- 
woven Goons, More THAN THIRD OF MAN- 
MADE FIBER FABRICS, ALMOST 10 PERCENT OF 
Wooten Goons 
(Notr.—The addition of 36 new plants and 

the expansion of 121 existing facilities in the 

last 12 months, has increased North Caro- 
lina's textile payroll by close to $2 million. 


Director Robert L. Stallings, Jr., of the De- 


partment of Conservation and Development, 
Presents this in report of North 
Carolina's position as a textile State.) 

Textiles have played an increasingly impor- 
tant role in North Carolina's development 
and progress since the first settlers brought 
with them the arts of spinning, weaving and 
Sewing by hand operated methods from their 
native England. 

‘The industry has come a long way since 
those colonial days when cotton, which grows 
80 plentiful in North Carolina, was labori- 
ously harvested by hand and spinning, weav- 
ing, and sewing were slow, crude operations 
usually performed in the home of the ulti- 
mate user. 

Growth of the textile industry in North 
Carolina, however, did not take on any no- 
ticeable stature until the first mills were 
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constructed at Lincolnton and Rocky Mount 
about 1813. 

Now, as they have for many years, textiles 
form the hard core of North Carolina’s eco- 
nomic structure. They are not only the 
leading industry in the Tar Heel State, but 
they lead the Nation as well in the value 
of output of textile products annually. 

Records of the North Carolina Department 
of Conservation and Development, the State's 
principal development agency, show that at 
the end of 1962 there were 1,085 textile and 
250 apparel manufacturing plants in opera- 
tion. 

The 1,085 textile plants provided employ- 
ment for 223,700 workers, or 40.7 percent of 
all persons employed in manufacturing in 
1962 in North Carolina's more than 7,500 in- 
dustrial establishments. The 250 apparel 
manufacturing plants, which are so closely 
related to the textile industry, employed 
41,400 persons at the end of 1962. 

The importance of the textile and apparel 
manufacturing operations in North Caro- 
lina’s general economy can be further spot- 
lighted by the fact that 44.6 percent of all 
industrial workers in the State at the end 
of 1962 were employed in textile and apparel 
manufacturing facilities. 

In gross wages the textile and apparel 
manufacturing plants paid their employees 
$940,055,328 in 1962 on the basis of North 
Carolina insured employment and wage pay- 
ments for that particular year. 

As they continue to modernize, as they 
broaden their research, as they increase their 
output of a wide variety of marketable prod- 
ucts, they also continue to grow in North 
Carolina, a State which has proven it is good 
for the textile industry and that the indus- 
try is good for it. 

There were 36 new textile plants and 121 
expansions of existing facilities in North 
Carolina from October 1962 to September 
1963. 

These 157 new and expanded textile manu- 
facturing establishments represented total 
capital investments of $92,539,000, provided 
potential employment for 5,886 persons, and 
increased the annual textile payroll by 
819.942.000. 

Today the State’s textile workers are pro- 
ducing a wide diversity of products that had 
an output value in 1962 of $3,071 million 
while that of apparel manufacturing plants 


-for the same year had an output value of 


$383 million. 

North Carolina, the national leader in tex- 
tile production, produces, in value of ship- 
ments, almost a fourth of all broadwoven 
goods in America, more than a third of the 
manmade fiber fabrics, and almost 10 per- 
cent of all woolen and worsted goods, ac- 
cording to the North Carolina Textile Manu- 
facturers Association. 

The State's spinning mills turn out almost 
half of all cotton sales yarn produced in 
the United States, while its knitting mills 
produce about 50 percent of the Nation's en- 
tire hosiery output. 

North Carolina-made textile products are 
sold in the marketplaces of the Nation and 
the free world to meet consumer needs 
for every conceivable end use—for apparel, 
home furnishings, industrial applications, 
and military use. 

Gov. Terry Sanford and other North Caro- 
linians in general have a deep appreciation 


ot the importance of the textile industry to 


the State’s overall economy and the wel- 
fare of so many of its people. They are proud 
of the industry. 

Predominantly of native stock, North 
Carolinians working in textile manufactur- 
ing plants in the State have proven—and 
continue to prove—they are efficient and 
productive as well as being willing to do a 
full day’s work for a day's pay. Their low 
lost-time record is one they are justifiably 
proud of and they should be, because they 
earned it by their daily devotion to doing 
the work assigned them. 
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This comparatively low lost-time record, 
based on statistics issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, continues to be a major fac- 
tor in the stability and growth of the textile 
industry in North Carolina, because the 
workers in general show—and continue to 
show—they can produce at the jobs they 
hold. 

Another important factor is that labor- 
management relations are generally kept at 
a high level. 

Still another important factor is North 
Carolina's fine business climate and the good 
government for which it has been famed for 
so Many years. 

The textile industry, like other industries 
locating in the State, has progressed during 
the businesslike administration of Governor 
Sanford. -He is a chief executive who never 
misses an opportunity to let industry know 
it is appreciated and that the State is always 
ready to lend a hand in helping it to enjoy 
pleasant and profitable operations. 

Textile plants are located in more than 
three-fourths of North Carolina’s 100 coun- 
ties. There is no shortage of labor and good 
site locations, Community attitudes with 
regard to new textile plants are exceptionally 
good and owners and plants as well are given 
warm welcomes. They are given all possible 
assistance at local and State levels. 

Inquiries about what North Carolina has 
to offer the textile and other industries are 
welcomed and prompt attention given them 
by the Division of Commerce and Industry 
of the North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development and the scores 
of local development organizations and other 
State agencies with which they work so 
closely. 

North Carolina has proven it likes Indus- 
try. It wants industry to like it. And in- 
dustry in general is showing by the faith it 
places in North Carolina and its people by 
the investments it has made and continues 
to make that it does like the leading indus- 
trial State of the South. 


Complete Elimination of the Cabaret Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, after years 
of effort the so-called cabaret tax in 
May 1960 was reduced from 20 percent 
to 10 percent. The results of that tax 
cut and the experience as far as the in- 
come of the Federal Treasury was con- 
cerned is most significant. 

To begin with the objective of remov- 
ing the longstanding inequity of this 
war-time excise tax was more jobs for 
musicians. But the interesting part of 
this tax reduction is that not only did it 
increase work opportunities and musi- 
cians’ earnings but now it can be shown 
that the Government lost no revenue be- 
cause of the reduction in the rate of taxa- 
tion. 

This analysis of the results of the 50 
percent reduction is set forth in a report 
by the International Statistical Bureau 
for the American Federation of 
Musicians. This report based on an in- 
dependent study found that the increase 
in incomes for musicians alone ranged 
between $25 and $35 millions. The many 
millions of additional taxable income of 
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proprietors and other employees was not 
included but the facts seem quite clear 
on the basis of this impartial survey that 
elimination of the remaining 10 percent 
of this depressive tax is desirable and 
would not cost the Government a penny. 

Mr. Speaker, evidence is available that 
the first cut increased jobs and earnings 
by more than a third for musicians and 
an estimated five times that for other 
employees such as culinary workers in 
establishments subject to the tax. 

Now with the Congress considering a 
tax reduction bill to stimulate employ- 
ment and prosperity I do not know any 
more effective area for a tax cut than 
outright repeal of this unfair job destroy- 
ing tax. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
introduced legislation to accomplish this 
purpose. Actually, rather than consid- 
eration of a separate bill I would hope 
the Senate would amend the House- 
passed tax bill so as to expedite repeal of 
this tax. The purpose of my introduc- 
ing a new bill—which is H.R. 9243—is to 
invite the U.S. Treasury’s comments as 
to the merit of such legislation. 

Originally Treasury officials were skep- 
tical of opinions such as mine that elim- 
ination of the cabaret tax would stim- 
ulate business. It was not believed 
possible that a tax cut would increase 
business to the extent that it would not 
cost the Government any revenue. 

Now, however, the record as to what 
has happened since the 50-percent re- 
duction became effective should assure 
a more optimistic attitude by the Gov- 
ernment. Indeed it is hard to believe 
the Treasury could be opposed to this 
legislation. 

Summing up, Mr. Speaker, I hope Con- 
gress will give consideration to complete 
elimination of the tax. If so, I am sure 
there will be another 34-percent increase 
in man-hours of employment for musi- 
cians, and even greater employment and 
taxable incomes in other kinds of work. 
This type of reduction would accomplish 
just what is intended by the administra- 
tion tax recommendations. Here is the 
way, with no loss in Government reve- 
nue, to create more jobs. This has been 
proved. The facts are available. Let us 
completely eliminate the cabaret tax. 


Hon. Charles H. Silver Dedicates the 
International Synagogue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following remarks of the Honorable 
Charles H. Silver, executive assistant to 
the mayor of New York and president of 
the International Synagogue at Idlewild 
Airport, at the dedication of the Syna- 
gogue on November 10, 1963. Mr. Silver, 
former president of the New York Board 
of Education, a great industrialist, a 
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leader in civic and philanthropic affairs, 
and a longtime personal friend, spoke 
at the laying of the cornerstone of this 
spiritual way station for those passing 
through one of the great airfields of the 
world: 

Mr. Silver's remarks follow: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER 

The dramatic story of our people has al- 
ways been linked with the ceremonial and 
festivals we celebrate in the synagogue. By 
feasting or fasting we mark the joys and 
sorrows of the past. With prayer and song 
we recall the escape from bondage, the 
triumph of Esther, the victory of the Mac- 
cabees. 

Our religion is a history. Our history is 
& religion. 

The Torah, which relates our origin and 
early wandering, also recites the law and 
precepts by which we live in accord with 
the will of the Creator. 

The Talmud, with its philosophic inter- 
pretations and ethical teaching, offers a way 
of life rich in historical reference, but re- 
markably practical in Its application to the 
problems of our own day. 

Housing these two holy books of our faith, 
the focal point, the magnetic center, the 
very core of Jewish destiny has always been 
the synagogue. It held together the 10 
tribes that were once a nation of kings and 
mighty warriors. It protected them when 
they became slaves. It sheltered them as 
wanderers, mourned them as martyrs, and 
inspired them as a free people returning 
to their promised land. 

The synagogue keeps us one in this be- 
loved country we call home. Spread across 
the face of the earth, scattered among the 
nations, we remain bound together by the 
faith we find in our own hearts and multi- 
plied by those who meet with us to worship. 

It imbues us with the strength of unity 
and courage to survive anguish and oppres- 
sion—to endure the rack, the whip, the 
flame, and even the gas chamber. 

It inspires us to split the sea of slavery 
and cross seven oceans, settling on alien 
soll, making the barren desert bloom, min- 
gling in many lands to enrich the culture, 
advance the science, and increase the learn- 
ing of all mankind for all time. 

What is the eternal secret of the Jew's 
eternity? 

It is the synagogue, the holy sanctuary 
in which he seeks his Maker as he sits be- 
side his kin and his comrades, one with all 
the generations of Israel, his ancestors and 
his heirs unborn in the long lineage of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

That is why today is of such great im- 
portance in the long procession of Israel’s 
destiny. For we have come together in a 
sacred cause—to lay a cornerstone—to leave 
our own imperishable milestone on the end- 
less highway of Israel’s glorious history. 

We are marking the creation of a new 
center of Jewish expression—a sacrament 
in stone and steel—a sign to the heayens— 
and to those who soar across them—that 
faith has its place even in the age of 
flight. 

We have met to make history as religion 
takes its stand on the very outposts of 
space—where time and distance are con- 


quered by the miracle of speed—and only ` 


the things of the spirit remain still, quiet, 
immovable and—like the synagogue—ever- 
lasting. 8 

Here we will join to praise the Almighty, 
to beseech His blessings, to glorify His name 
in song and supplication with ancient words 
on our lips and an ageless exaltation in our 
hearts. 

We build this temple in the tradition of 
a thousand such steppingstones for the 
soul of man, 

We know that the synagogue is the source 
of our strength where, together, we seal our 
covenant with God. 
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It is the synagogue which has sustained 
and preserved us * * * no matter what 
voice has been raised against us—no matter 
what charge has been hurled against us— 
no matter what hand has been lifted against 


us. 

The synagogue, with its eternal light, has 
shown the way through the darkness. 

The synagogue with its holy scrolls has 
given us the law by which we live. 

The synagogue, with its air of sanctity, 
has held us together as one people with a 
common ideal, a mutual heritage, a univer- 
sal mission of mercy, peace and justice, 

We have submitted ourselves to the build- 
ing of such a setting for rejoicing in God's 
word and the restoration of man's soul, as a 
symbol of the faith that we embrace, a hall 
of worship raised for all who seek a sacred 
altar in a peaceful place, where men may 
walk with God, and think, and speak. 

I don’t know what feelings well up in your 
hearts today—but mine is bursting with 
pride that we are fulfilling this noble proj- 
ect, yes, and that you have called upon me 
to serve as your president, and that you are 
serving with me as we dedicate this corner- 
stone for the tabernacle to rise at Idlewild. 

Iam humbly grateful that you and I have 
been given this unique hour of opportu- 
nity, that we have been granted this mo- 
ment and the means to establish a citadel 
of mankind's better self. 

Ours e will be a tribute to human 
dignity and humanity’s highest ideals, where 
man may seek infinite understanding in a 
house of God—but a house of God unlike 
any other—on the very crossroads of the 
skies. 

It will stand side by side with the struc- 
tures of the other two great faiths, a magnifi- 
cent demonstration of the common bond 
that unites all Americans in their loyalty to 
the religious and democratic principles that 
motivate the brotherhood of man. 

And I propose that, above the cornerstone, 
we carve a new credo which will contain 
these words: 


“Rest here and read the sacred scroll, 
Whose flaming words of faith will never 
fade, 
While we preserve the Torah in our soul— 
Rest here and pray, then journey 
unafraid." 


The three shrines of religious freedom that 
will grace the International Airport lagoon 
give evidence that Christian and Jew share 
the same rich heritage. All three faiths turn 
to the glowing pages of the Old Testament, 
to its immortal truth and eternal values. 

Christian and Jew alike believe in the 
fatherhood of one God, all seeing, all know- 
ing, all compassionate. 

Alike, we rest our code of moral conduct 
on the Ten Commandments and the wisdom 
of the prophets. Our conscience, our 
ethical concepts, our conviction that we were 
made in the image of our Maker, all these 
are the same, and they are far more sig- 
nificant than our differences, 

The three faiths who comprise this com- 
munity of devotion affirm their mutual belief 
in the same Divine Spirit—in the One whose 
love can be returned best by loving one an- 
other in a world where race, color, and creed 
are of no consequence to men of good will. 

Today, we need this closeness and coming 
together for worship more than ever before. 
We need this trinity of congregations to dem- 
onstrate that we all are here under the same 
divine obligation, to do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with our God. 

In carrying forward the work of construc- 
tion, we will be concerned not with bound- 
aries or with differences—even among our- 
selves—but with harmony and cooperation in 
creating a dynamo of strength and confi- 
dence inspiring all who depart to every cor- 
ner of civilization’s borders, 

Though we may wander long, or fly to far 
places, the grandeur and majesty of our Cre- 
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ator, and the sanctity of all His creations are 
eternally preserved for our return to the 
Synagogue. Within its walls, the miracle of 
Jewish unity will be self-evident, embodying 
the burning truth that, “We are a people, 
One people under God.” 

Here, where history’s unpredictable pat- 
tern has joined all degrees of Jewish observ- 
ance in our one great purpose, we dedicate 
Our hearts and hopes as we dedicate this 
cornerstone. 

Here, we shall meet to join in worship, 
knowing that, “The Lord is nigh unto all 
that call upon Him.” 

Here shall stand a synagogue consecrated 
in the blessed words of the prophet: “My 
house shall be a house of prayer for all 
Peoples.” 

May its cornerstone stand like the rock 
of our faith, and its walls be a strong as the 
Spirit of Israel. 

May it endure, please God, as a light among 
the nations forever and ever more, 
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A Distinguished and Effective Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, 
Mrs. J. Willard Marriott is one of the 
most constructive and thoughtful civic 
leaders in the District of Columbia. I 
have had the privilege of working with 
her as part of my service on the District 
Committee, and I know of her deep con- 
cern in providing better schools for 
Washington and generally improving 
the civic climate of the District of 
Columbia. 

All too seldom do people who really 
work hard in civic matters receive the 
praise to which they are entitled. Con- 
sidering the fact that Mrs. Marriott does 
not have to be as active in civic affairs 
as she is, I wish to commend her for the 

way she has helped make the Nation’s 
Capital a better place in which to live. 

An article from the September 22, 
1963, issue of the Sunday Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., follows: 

Sus CALM AND COMPETENT 
(By Frances Lide) 

Mrs. J. Willard Marriott looks like the kind 
of woman who enjoys needlepoint and an- 
tiques which, indeed, happen to be two of 
her favorite hobbies. 

Calm and competent, “Allie” Marriott also 
has the ability and background to make her 
& logical choice for the important post of 
treasurer of the 1964 Republican National 
Convention, an appointment she received 
last summer, 

For the past 4 years she has been Re- 
publican National committeewoman for the 
District and, as such has taken an increas- 
ing role in political affairs. For example, she 
currently is working on the upcoming Octo- 


Avcnincioss and Mr. Edward Burling, Jr. 
She's an experienced businesswoman, too. 
As a bride, she helped her husband launch 

an enterprise which soon became known as 

the Hot Shoppes and since has developed 
into a fabulously successful restaurant and 
hotel chain. 

OFFICER IN FIRM 

She still serves as vice president and di- 
rector. 

This weekend she's in Dallas, Tex., for the 
formal tomorrow of new convention 
facilities at the Marriott-Dallas Motor Hotel. 

Mrs. Marriott at one time was the interior 
decorator for all the Hot Shoppes. Now, 
With the organization greatly expanded, she 
Acts in a supervisory capacity over a staff of 
Tour professionals, personally making the 
final decisions on “all the things women are 
interested in.“ such as decor, selection of 
china and uniforms. 

Her interest in antiques started shortly 
after her marriage and has continued over 
the years. Many of her finds—especially in 
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Americana—have found their way into Mar- 
riott restaurants. 

There also was a period when she was in 
charge of the finances of her husband's in- 
fant business en 


useful in her job 
urer which will involve keeping track of a 
budget of at least $650,000. 


coming in. I signed a few checks the other 
day,” she said. 

“I Just hope my addition and subtraction 
will come out even,” she continued jokingly. 
“I have to submit a financial report once a 
month to the committee and to an auditor.” 

WORKING HERE NOW 


Most of her work on advance preparations 
will be done in Washington but Mrs. Marriott 
plans to spend all of July in San Francisco, 
the convention city. 

“I expect to enjoy it. It should be inter- 
esting to see how a convention is run,” she 
said. 

The Marriotts have lived for more than 20 
years in a French Provincial house in Wesley 
Heights which formerly was the residence of 
her mother and stepfather, the late Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah. 

Her mother’s marriage in 1930 gave Mrs. 
Marriott her first real taste of political life— 
and a novel introduction, it was, too. 

The Senator had planned to take his bride 
to Honolulu for a wedding trip but, as it 
turned out, the couple spent their honey- 
moon in the White House. 

President Hoover wanted the Senator here 
during consideration of the London Naval 
Treaty and summoned him back just after his 
marriage, so the newlywed couple were the 
Hoovers’ guests for 2 weeks. 

Mrs. Marriott, then a young Washington 
matron, remembers running in and out of the 
White House. “It really was quite a thrill 
to ride up to the front door and walk in,” 
she said. 

She also used to assist her mother at the 
latter’s weekly “at home”—a custom once 
rigidly observed in official circles in Washing- 
ton. 

Other Presidents she has known have in- 
cluded General Eisenhower who, with his 
wife, was a guest of the Marriotts one winter 
day at Fairfield, their farm at Hume, Va. 
“But I have never called Mrs. Eisenhower 
Mamie,“ she noted. 


FRIEND OF ROMNEYS 


She’s on a more intimate basis with the 
wife of a potential GOP presidential nomi- 
nee—Gov. George Romney. 

She and Mrs. Romney were classmates at 
the University of Utah and their friendship 
continued when the latter's father was sery- 
ing on the Federal Radio Commission—fore- 
runner of the FCC. 

The Marriotts, like the Romneys, also are 
Mormons. Mrs. Marriott’s father was Bishop 
E. S. Sheets of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of the Latter Day Saints. 

The furor which developed when a recep- 
tion the Marriotts gave for the Romneys 
last May was interpreted as launching the 
Michigan Governor as a presidential can- 
didate amazed some of their mutual friends. 
The Marriotts frequently entertain for the 


Romneys when the latter are in Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. Marriott, whose tact and straightfor- 
ward approach have kept her out of political 
controversy, was regarded as a “dark horse“ 
candidate when she was elected Republican 
National Committeewoman for the District 
to succeed the late Mrs. Howard A. Coffin. © 

Her interests are by no means confined to 
politics. The list of organizations in which 
she is active run the gamut from such varied 
groups as the “Welcome to Washington” 
Club and the Home Rule Committee to the 
Washington Ballet Guild and Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation. 

In her spare time, she likes to pick up her 
needlepoint. Several years ago she com- 
pleted a Joan of Arc wall hanging, copied 
from`a painting in the Louvre. And she's 
now doing a wallpiece portraying a girl on a 
horse for her oldest grandchild, 6-year-old 
Debbie, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Wil- 
ash Marriott, Jr., who also have two little 

ys. 

Her other son, Richard, also is married 
and is now attending the Harvard Business 
School after recently graduating from the 
University of Utah. 

The day before she left for Dallas last 
week, Mrs. Marriott held a meeting for the 
group who will be heading the women’s com- 
mittees for the dinner which will celebrate 
former President Eisenhower's 73d birthday. 
The fundraising event is to take place at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel under sponsorship 
of the Republican National Committee, the 
District of Columbia Republican Committee, 
and the Capitol Hill Club. 


She also went to the Capitol Hill Club 
earlier in the day for a meeting on arrange- 
ments for the October 7 Golden Anniversary 
Luncheon of the League of Republican Wom- 
en. She's a member of the committee as 
campaign chairman for the league. 

In fact, with these and other m 
activities, she has felt the need for more 
office space at her home and spent some time 
Friday with carpenters adding a room to 
the house. 

Her formula for carrying on so many di- 
verse activities? 

“I stay up late at night,” she laughed. 
"But the telephone calls have to be over 
by the time my husband comes home,” 


Transportation Needs of New England 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on the 
morning of November 22, 1963, Robert 
T. Murphy, Vice Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, made a statement at 
the transportation session of the 39th 
Annual Conference of the New England 
Council, meeting in Boston. In the 
statement, Mr. Murphy traced the ne- 
cessity for providing adequate air service 
for places other than the largest cities 
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of the country. I think his statement 

is an excellent one, and I ask unanimous 

consent that it be printed in the Appen- 

dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE ROBERT T. 
MURPHY, Vice CHareman, Crvi AERO- 
NauTIcs BOARD, AT TRANSPORTATION SES- 
SION, 39TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, THE NEW 
ENGLAND COUNCIL, STATLER-HILTON HOTEL, 
Boston, Mass., NOVEMBER 22, 1963 
I am honored, indeed, to have this oppor- 

tunity to participate with you of the New 

England Council in this discussion today on 

the transportation needs of my native New 

England region. 

I have an abiding interest in the preserva- 
tion and development of a sound air trans- 
portation system geared to the present and 
future requirements of this area. Thus, I 
feel a special duty to acquaint myself with 
the affairs and thinking of this organization 
dedicated to the economic development of 
New England so that I may better under- 
stand the problems and their best solution 
from a grassroots point of view. 

No section of this great country is more 
acutely dependent upon air transportation 
for its economic and industrial well-being 


Hampshire, and Vermont, where rail passen- 
ger service has so declined as to be prac- 
tically nonexistent over much of the area 
and where problems of terrain and climate 
pose special problems for surface transpor- 
tation during much of the year. 

In analyzing and planning for a truly re- 
gional air transportation system for all of 
new New England States, we must look be- 
yond the periphery of service to the major 
metropolitan area of Boston. Adequate lev- 
els of air service at Boston do not necessarily 
accrue to the benefit or meet the needs of 
other industrial areas of New England whose 
economy is not irrevocably linked with this 
great and important hub city. We must di- 
rect our attention to the eastern part of this 
State, to the many cities and communities 
north of the Massachusetts border and to 
the south and southwestern part of old New 
England. I suggest that we could borrow 
as our motto for the future development of 
alr transportation in New England the motto 
which is found on the great seal of the State 
of Rhode Island—the word, “hope.” It has 
been a special devotion to this great virtue 
of hope which has kept the sovereign State 
of Rhode Island very much alive and quite 
progressive as the smallest political entity 
in our great Republic despite a trend toward 
bigness—a trend which has ground under 
heel at times a tolerant respect for the sig- 
nificant social and economic contributions 
which can be made by small entities in vari- 
ous phases of our politieal and social strata. 

What does New England need in the way 
of adequate air service? Of course, no 
single person can have all the wise answers 
to such a challenging question. However, 
I do know this: If New England is to retain 
its present industry and attract new indus- 
try and to move forward, together with other 
great areas of this country, toward better 
days for its citizenry, it must hold onto its 
present level of air service. Present service 
and carriers must be the base on which we 
build for the future. To dissipate present 
service would be a grave mistake and to 
suggest that it can be radically reduced would 
not, in my judgment, be wise counsel at 
all 


We know that other parts of the country, 
in recent years, have enjoyed a much more 
impressive rate of industrial and economic 
growth. A salient factor in the 
trend of industry away from New England 
is the preservation and betterment of all 
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of our transportation media—including air 
transportation. 

Keys to an adequate pattern of New Eng- 
land air service are frequent and reliable reg- 
ular service. Northern New England should 
have direct through service available to 
points beyond Boston—to New York and 
south, for example. We need the assurance 
of through trunk service as our traffic grows. 

In any long-range planning for New Eng- 
land, we must take a leaf from what is 
happening in New York and Chicago. There 
is no need to create air traffic problems at 
Logan Airport by stopping through traffic 
even though there is still room for expan- 
sion and growth here without moving toward 
satellite airports at this time. There is no 
reason for people living in Rhode Island to 
travel north to Boston for beyond air serv- 
ice. In Connecticut, air commerce is being 
squeezed down to the point of one trunk air- 
port in the entire State—an irreducible mini- 
mum of trunk service for this growing 
industrial State. All elements of the New 
England business community and of this 
organization must actively support the serv- 
ices now available if we are to see the future 
improvements which are so vital to the area. 

Special attention must be focused on sea- 
sonal air service to meet the vacation econ- 
omy travel needs of northern Vermont, 
Maine, and New Hampshire and the other 
well-known vacation spots in New England. 
The tourist industry depends on good trans- 
port service to make the many attractive 
vacation spots in New England accessible to 
the ever-increasing east coast population. 
These needs will not be wholly met through 
area airports which require arrangements 
for long surface movements to destination. 
This travel market, so important to the local 
economy, can and should be served and de- 
veloped through the aegis of New England’s 
own carrier, Northeast. With subsidy sup- 
port now available for regional services, 
Northeast should be able to better meet these 
needs. 

Sound, reliable air service in many areas 
of New England is not economically possible 
without subsidy as is also the case in all 
other parts of the United States, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. This subsidy repre- 
sents a sound Federal investment in the 
economic well-being of this area. It is bread 
cast upon the waters which will return 
manifold in terms of increased business, 
industry, employment, sales, ete.—all to the 
benefit of the national economy and, hence, 
our National New England’s sub- 
sidy claim is a relatively modest requirement 
in comparison with that allocated to other 
areas of the United States and cannot be re- 
garded as improvident or unnecesary. If we 
are considering spending $750 million to $1 
billion to assist development of some 200 
supersonic transport planes, primarily use- 
ful in coast-to-coast and foreign travel, then 
we ought not to balk at wise and provident 
expenditures for transportation services in 
New England which are vital not only to 
the local economy, but which will in turn 
contribute to our national economy. 

Basic to reliable air transportation sery- 
ice in New England is a system of adequate, 
safe airports. Many of the service com- 
plaints of the past were attributable to lack 
of the modern navigation systems and aids 
which would assure all-weather service in 
many areas of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. Certain improvements must be 
installed if we are to build soundly for New 
England's future in the sixties and seventies. 
Frequency and reliability of air service are 
the key to traffic growth. As one New Hamp- 
shire aviation expert said recently, it is 
somewhat tronic that we talk and plan for 
landing vehicles on the moon with great con- 
fidence when it is still impossible to land 
a plane in inclement weather in New Hamp- 
shire. Further improvements are essential 
and your State and community airport offi- 
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cials must continue their efforts and press 
their case with the FAA. 

One final thought. New England is an 
ideal area where a modern, economic, small 
aircraft could be laboratory tested, as it were, 
to see if we can reverse the trend of trying 
to adapt public service policy to technology, 
rather than technology to policy. In short, 
I fear we have been allowing the machine to 
rule us, rather than building the machines 
to best serve our multifaceted transporta- 
tion needs. We are told that the jet is too 
large to serve small cities and that the DC-3 
is wearing out and is no longer acceptable. 
Why should not the Government cooperate 
in working out reasonably priced rental ar- 
Tangements with selected carriers for experi- 
mental use of some of the small aircraft now 
available? No one can say how such a pro- 
gram would work out but, in my view, it is 
certainly worth further study and active con- 
sideration. Congress has expressed interest 
in such a proposal and, although we would 
probably require specific legislative authori- 
zation, I am of the view that such an experi- 
ment could be useful in developing traffic 
and improving service over some of the 
lighter traffic routes in this area. The local 
service carriers and the Government have 
expended considerable energy in attempting 
to define criteria for a usable small plane 
and significant progress is being made. We 
also see favorable signs in the trunk carriers’ 
increasing interest in shorter haul aircraft. 
It would be anomalous indeed were we to 
see a downgrading in service at middle and 
smaller size cities as so-called technological 
advances continue. We must not permit this 
to happen. 


There Is No One Answer to the 
Unemployment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no one overall solution to our unem- 
ployment problem; any ultimate solution 
must be made up of a lot of small solu- 
tions. According to a recent Christian 
Science Monitor article, Armour & Co., in 
cooperation with a number of unions, 
have established the Automation Fund 
Committee in an attempt to seek out 
these smaller solutions. 

According to the cochairman of the 
committee, George P. Shultz, dean of 
the Graduate School of Business at the 
University of Chicago, one approach is 
to close the many loopholes in the Fed- 
eral retraining program which the com- 
mittee says exist. Specifically, the Auto- 
mation Fund Committee concentrates on 
the training of workers with the very 
lowest educational skills; namely, the 
dropouts and many older workers, who 
are most often overlooked by the pub- 
lic programs. Furthermore, since work- 
ers undergoing retraining are not eligi- 
ble to receive unemployment compensa- 
tion, this private group has established 
a liberal loan program to help relieve 
their financial burdens. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to note that 
imaginative private retraining programs 
are taking hold throughout the country. 
Under unanimous consent, I include an 
article from the November 13 Christian 
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Science Monitor, describing the Automa- 
tion Fund Committee’s program in more 
detail, in the Record at this point. 
RETRAINING PLAN ACCENTS INITIATIVE 
(By Nobuo Abiko) 

Cuicaco.—No single “big magic wand” is 
going to solye the national problem of relo- 
cating and retraining workers made jobless 
by automation, according to George P. 
Shultz, dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at the University of Chicago. 

Any ultimate solution, he avers, must be 
made up of “a lot of little solutions,” 

Among these, he suggests; would be some 
changes in existing Federal legislation affect- 
ing retraining of workers. 

Under current law, Dean Shultz points out, 
a jobless worker can be disqualified from 
recelving unemployment compensation if he 
engages in a full-time retraining program 
that prevents him from being instantane- 
ously avaliable for proffered work. 

CURB ON JOBLESS SEEN 

“It just seems strange to me,” says Dean 
Shultz, that a man who sits at home watt- 
ing for a call from the employment service 
should be eligible for unemployment bene- 
fits while another man who has the get up 
and go to reequip himself with new skills 
should be disqualified.” 

This law, operative in a majority of the 

„States, the dean feels, has deterred many 
jobless workers from enrolling in retraining 
programs. 

Dean Schultz is cochairman of a unique 
committee, composed jointly of union, man- 
agement, and public members, which was 
formed to supervise a special program of re- 
locating and retraining workers displaced by 
plant shutdowns. 

The committee, called the Automation 
Fund Committee, was established under 
agreement between Armour & Co. and two 
unions, the United Packinghouse Food & 
Allied Workers Unions of America, AFL-CIO, 
and the Amalgamated Meatcutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO. 

It has been involved in relocation-retrain- 
ing programs in Oklahoma City, Fort Worth, 
and Sioux City, Iowa, following closing of 
Armour plants. 

Dean Shultz’ recent experience in the Fort 
Worth project has convinced him that Fed- 
eral retraining efforts tend to overlook work- 
ers who most need help. 

“There has been a great deal of wringing 
of hands about the impossible situation we 
have with people whose educational levels 
are low, whose basic skills are not market- 
able—that is, not transferable to other in- 
dustries—who are along in years and have 
been in one industry for a long time,” he 
says. 

DISADVANTAGED EXCLUDED 

Yet this very “disadvantaged group,” he 
Bays, is excluded from Federal retraining 
programs by the requirement that a definite 
job must be in prospect before a man can be 
accepted for retraining. 

As a result, he says, Government programs 
generally take workers who have at least 
some high school education and who are 
presumably young enough (25 to 40) to be 
more easily retrainable. 

“To me, this is wrong,” declares Dean 
Shultz. “We should be working with the 
dropout-type problem and the older people— 
People who represent the hardest problem. 
Your batting average with such a group will 
not be as good, but these are the ones who 
need the most help.“ 

In the Fort Worth project, Dean Shultz’ 
committee worked with just such workers. 
The average age was 46, nearly 70 percent 
were unskilled, about 50 percent had no 
more than an 8th grade education, and 50 
percent were nonwhite. 

Yet 86 percent of the 117 who completed 
retraining found jobs, 

“This modest accomplishment,” says Dean 
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Shultz, proves that “the situation is not 
hopeless” for this “disadvantaged group.” 

One of the important effects of a retrain- 
ing program, adds Prof. Arnold R. Weber, also 
of the University of Chicago, who directed 
the Fort Worth project, is in “reorienting 
people” to new job opportunities in the 
labor market. 

NO SUBSISTENCE PAY 

“Even if the new job is not related to the 
worker’s training,” says the professor, “it 
shows him that all is not lost just because 
he has been displaced from a long-held job.” 

Although the Automation Fund Commit- 
tee financed the retraining of the displaced 
Armour workers in Fort Worth ($270 per 
course), no subsistence pay was given, as 
under the Federal program. 

To relieve jobless workers of this hardship 
while they undertake retraining, the com- 
mittee—in its Sioux City project—has ex- 
perlmented with a loan program similar to 
those now in force for college students. Its 
prime ingredients are more reasonable in- 
terest rates and deferment of repayment un- 
til 3 months after the worker has completed 
his training course. 

Dean Shultz says he detects “a gradual 
increase in flexibility" in the Federal retrain- 
ing program so that it is starting to reach 
those workers in most need to help. 


Chevy Chase Recreation Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to an 
article on “Citizens of Chevy Chase Com- 
munity Want Recreation Building,” 
printed in the November 7, 1963, issue 
of the Uptown Citizen. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. CHRISTIANSEN, CoUNCIL, CITIZENS WANT 
RECREATION BUILDING 

The site is at 5601 Connecticut Avenue, 
once the old Brown Elementary School, and 
since 1946 the Chevy Chase Community 
Building. -The huge, clumsy site of a bulild- 
ing, with less than two-thirds of the space 
being utilized, still affords a beehive of ac- 
tivity for upper Northwest Washington chil- 
dren and adults. 

Included in the purposes it serves for the 
community is more than meeting places for 
citizens, groups, arts, sciences, music, and 
for children almost any normal activity from 
gymnastics and sports to kindergarten games. 
Not to exaggerate, but to point out facts, 
the week ending November 9, 1963, there were 
69 organized group activities carried on in 
the building, from preschool children to the 
old “fossils.” 

Here is a site of 1.68 acres of land bounded 
on the north by Northampton Street, west 
by Connecticut Avenue, and south by McKin- 
ley Street, which ts geographically ideal for 
a modern and efficient recreation building. 
Yet, only the basement and ground floor 
are being utilized with foot traffic and hu- 
man activities needed for much more than it 
affords. Where the door once was open for 
use of the second floor, a wall now closes the 
space, which means this part of the 
will not pass the District of Columbia 
spection regulations. 7 


in- 
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In the Community Bullding is a branch 
of the District of Columbia Public Library 
with its address facing McKinley Street. 

At an open meeting for interested groups 
held at the Chevy Chase Community Center 
on September 23, 1963, Mr. Milo F. Chris- 
tiansen, Superintendent of the District of 
Columbia Recreation Department, pointed 
out that the District of Columbia Public 
Library had applied to the Appropriations 
Committee for the District of Columbia for 
planning funds for the construction of a 
new modern library building on the site at 
Connecticut Avenue and McKinley Street, 

Since the Public Library and the Recrea- 
tion Department now jointly occupy the 
premises and building, the Recreation 
Department believes it proper and timely, 
even urgent, to request allocation of planning 
funds for new facilities of its own. Obvi- 
ously the project should be developed jointly 
and simultaneously for best use for both, 

Representatives of various citizen groups 
were called on. They represented many 
interests now using the building. All stated 
the value of the center to the community and 
were enthused about continuing. 

Mr. Christiansen stated that both depart- 
ments, particularly the Recreation, would 
need the strong, active support of the com- 
munity in order to gain approval and funds 
for the new construction. 

Present at the meeting were three officers 
of the Chevy Chase Community Council who 
had done original work and campaigning: 
Mrs. Henry G. Doyle, vice president; Edward 
T. Stafford, treasurer; and Samuel F. Higger, 
president. Mr. Higger chairmaned the meet- 
ing and all went on record endorsing the 
Recreation Department's request for building 
planning funds in the current budget re- 
quest. This request has been made to the 
Budget Department and Department of 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Some 27 organizations of the area, civic, 
business and service, are hopeful. As quoted 
by Mr. Christiansen, “A building such as we 
would like to have would be a great stabi- 
lizing force for the far-reaching neighbor- 
hood from the preschool up.” 


Thanksgiving Editorial From Spring- 
field (Mass.) Sunday Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert an editorial 
from the Springfield (Mass.) Sunday 
Republican dwelling on this 1963 
Thanksgiving. I take pride in the edi- 
torial pens of the men of this great news- 
paper. This editorial, appearing in its 
November 24 issue catches the mood of 
this particular Thanksgiving Day. 

THANESGIVING 

Thanksgiving Day will have a sad atmos- 
phere this year, because of President Kenne- 
dy’s untimely death at the hands of an assas- 
sin. But President Kennedy himself would 
not have wanted his fellow countrymen to 
forget their many great blessings, because of 
his passing. 


Although Thursday will not be—cannot 
be—a festive occasion this year, it is perhaps 
more than ever a time for prayerful gratitude 
to Almighty God for the rich gifts that He 
has lavished on this favored land. For not 
the least of these gifts was our late, great 
martyred President. 
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Hardly any American needs to be con- 
vinced that this is indeed the most fortunate 
country on earth. Foremost, perhaps, among 
the many things for which we should give 
thanks on Thursday are our freedoms, both 
personal and national, that are equaled in 
few other parts of the world and exceeded in 
none. 

Our freedoms are due in large part to the 
good spirit and farseeing wisdom of the early 
settlers, who came to this new world mainly 
to obtain personal liberty. Generation after 
generation, the creed of freedom, established 
by the founders of the Nation, has been weli 
kept and even enlarged, 

Our material blessings are so well known, 
and so widely shared by most people, that no 
extensive recapitulation of them is 
Yet, in this Thanksgiving season, it is not 
amiss to recall that nowhere else do so many 
people participate so equitably in an abun- 
dance of life's luxuries, to say nothing of 
necessities. 

And nowhere else are there more wide- 
open avenues for success than here. It is 
no exaggeration to say that almost any 
American boy or girl of normal intelligence 
who really wants to achieve success can do 
80, through use of free educational facilities 
and the career opportunities that are always 
open to well-qualified candidates in virtually 
every field. 

For those unable to work—for the ill, the 
disabled, the widows and small children, the 
aged and the Inflrm— America's assistance is 
generously given. True, some improvements 
need to be made along these lines, especially 
in the case of the elderly, but perfectly enor- 
mous strides have been made in recent years, 
as everyone knows, and further progress is 
assured. 

On the score of civil rights, for some racial 
minorities, more than in any other one fleld, 
we have been lagging. But the trend here 
is vigorously ahead, in the right direction. 
And the proof of this may be found in a 
brief backward glance. The climate of fair- 
play and equality is growing better every day, 
the advances that have been made just in 
recent years are great, and these will certainly 
continue. 

From earliest colonial days, this has been 
a highly favored land. And its blessings 
have increased steadily, year by year, cen- 
tury by century. The early Massachusetts 
settlers gave sincere thanks to God for what, 
to us today, would seem like only the barest 
essentials: for mere survival in a strange 
and still-dangerous new world, for enough 
food merely to sustain life, for crude shelter 
against the elements, for protection against 

wild animals and hostile Indians. 

w Twang: the things for which we give 
thanks are so numerous and so great that 
they could not even have been imagined, as 
being ever possible, by the Massachusetts 
colonists of the early 1600's. 

On Thursday, perhaps even more than on 
the first ving Day so long ago, 
Americans ought to give deepest and most 
heartfeld thanks to the Creator, whose gifts 
have been so bountifully lavished on us. 
Truly, no people on earth have greater rea- 
son to mark well and devoutly a day of 
nationwide thanksgiving. 


The REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
following editorial from “Electrical Hi- 
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Lites,” a publication of the Yellowstone 
Valley Electric Cooperative at Huntley, 
Mont., was written by Mr. Max Mathews, 
the manager of the Yellowstone Valley 
Electric Cooperative, and therein he 
makes a strong point as to why many 
of the customers of the REA co-ops are 
reported as nonfarm residents because 
the report shows them working in near- 
by towns whereas they actually live in 
rural areas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
immediately following these remarks, 
the editorial to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


The rural countryside has seen some 
tremendous ‘changes in the last decade. 
Farms are fewer but larger. This 
increase in size has become necessary be- 
cause farm prices have remained relatively 
level and in some instances even lower. 
With increased costs of operation this leaves 
a farm operator but one choice—expand. 
Expand and get more use from his equip- 
ment. 

This shift has brought about almost 200 
idle or unused services in the Huntley to 
Custer area. This represents an investment 
of almost $200,000 in lines that are no longer 
returning any revenue. This could 
be worse if it weren't for the fact that when 
farms are consolidated one set of buildings 
is many times leased to city workers who 
prefer to live in the country. Many people 
on the project commute to Billings jobs. 

In still another part of the rural areas 
we see farms that are divided into acreages 
and here again we find city workers who 
enjoy the peace and quite of rural life and 
want their children to grow up with some 
association with nature. 

This apparently is becoming our way of 
life in the 1960's and we aren't about to 
argue right or wrong of this in peo- 
ple’s living habits. However because most 
of these families are shown on our reports 
as nonfarm residents and because the report 
does not show where they live, some oppon- 
ents to the rural electrification program 
have added these meters to those we serve 
around and in towns and come up with a 
total figure that would make one believe 
that we don't do anything but hook up city 
meters. It would behoove many politicians 
and others to acquire a more intimate knowl- 
edge of rural changes before they take fig- 
ures out of their true perspective and use 
7 to develop an emotional campaign 
tem 


New Child Health Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and neighbor, Mrs. Katherine B. 


Oettinger, has conducted her first na-— 


tional child health survey since 1945-46. 
Her findings are shocking. 

The statistics revealed in this study 
show that 10 percent of our children 
never reach a doctor, and 40 percent of 
our chronic cases do not receive medical 
attention as often as once a year. In 
fact, these statistics would normally be 
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associated with some country other than 
America. 


The following Associated Press article 
from the Evening Star is a résumé of 
Mrs. Oettinger's findings: 

AvERAGE CHILD ACUTELY ILL THREE TIMES A 
YEAR 


(By the Associated Press) 


The average American boy or girl has three 
acute ilinesses a year and one of every five 
has at least one chronic condition, the chil- 
dren's bureau reports. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, chief of the 
bureau, says this was one of the significant 
findings in the first national child health 
survey since 1945-46. 

The findings of a joint study of the bureau, 
the American Academy of Pediatrics and the 
Public Health Service have been published in 
a booklet, “Illness Among Children,” 

Among the findings: 

Although dental decay is the most com- 
mon physical defect among school children, 
one-half of the children under 15 have never 
been to a dentist; of the remaining half, a 
sizable proportion are not receiving adequate 
care, 

More than 74 of every 1,000 children have 
hay fever, asthma, or some other allergy, 
and more than 34 of every 1,000 are afflicted 
with chronic sinusitis, bronchitis, or some 
other respiratory ailment. 

Those two groups of conditions account for 
more than half of the almost 33 million 
school days lost annually because of chronic 
conditions, 

Forty percent of the chronic cases do not 
receive medical attention as often as once a 
year, and 10 percent never reach a doctor. 


Trustworthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation is searching its soul, and mil- 
lions of words have been written to try 
to explain the grievous and untimely 
death of our President, John F. Ken- 
nedy. In my opinion, neither our coun- 
try nor the city of Dallas deserve self- 
condemnation or abuse from outsiders. 

I hope some of the biased commen- 
tators and columnists will not be able 
to draw attention away from the facts 
leading up to the assassination of our 
President. 

The cancer of Castro’s communism 
is apparent throughout our hemisphere. 
The tragedy in Dallas must surely be 
related to the tragedies being caused all 
over the Americas by Castro and his 
supporters. 

Condemnation and vituperation should 
be aimed properly away from Dallas and 
toward Castro’s Cuba. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as a portion of my remarks an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star, as 
follows: 

TRUSTWORTHY? 

The terror in Venezuela has continued 
apace over the past 3 or 4 days. Nearly 
100 persons have been left dead or wounded, 
all of them innocent victims of a cruelly 
calculated effort to keep the people away 
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from the polls next Sunday. Quite clearly 
Dallas Is not the only place in our world 
where abstract evil and down-to-earth crack- 
pots and fanatics reside. 

We do not have to look far for the villain 
of this piece. It Is Cuba-based communism. 
Although once supported by Venezuela's 
President Betancourt—who has since put 
up a brave fight against him—Fidel Castro 
has turned against his former friend. He 
has left no room for doubt that he wants 
to install a Communist regime in Caracas. 
Hence the bombings, the machine gunning, 
the acts of arson, the Individual atrocities 
and all the rest of the terrorism designed 
to frighten the country into the kind of 
paralysis that would make it an easy push- 
over. 

But the Venezuelan people apparently re- 
fuse to be intimidated. The indications are 
that they Intend to turn out in very large 
numbers to cast their ballots in Sunday’s 
elections. As for the outcome, the betting 
is that they will pay their respects to the 
courageous Mr, Betancourt—who is consti- 
tutionally debarred from succeeding himself 
for another term by electing his chief lieu- 
tenant, Raul Leoni. Should that happen, 
should the Communists suffer a heavy defeat, 
Caracas might enjoy some peace for a while. 

This prospect, however, is “iffy” at best. 
The puppet Red tyranny in Havana has a 
job to do. As the House Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs has reported, the job 
is one that links Fidel Castro in an “alliance 
for violence“ with the Soviet Union, and 
probably also with Red China. Anyhow, as 
far as Moscow goes, the subcommittee’s words 
are worth quoting: “International Soviet 
agents, experts in the field of revolutionary 
propaganda, terrorist tactics and guerrilla 
warfare, are operating schools for violence in 
Cuba, training and indoctrinating Latin 
American subversives.” 

Nikita Khrushchev, Mrs. Khrushchev (with 
tears in her eyes), and the impersonal Krem- 
lin have sent warm messages of condolence 
to Mrs. Kennedy and our country. These 
may be sincere in their fashion. But the 
fact remains that the Soviet Union, acting 
through the puppet Castro tyranny, is doing 
its best to upend and take over Venezuela 
as a further step toward conquest of the 
hemisphere. In these circumstances, how 
can one be hopeful about making progress 
toward s trustworthy detente? 


The Man Who Wasn’t Wanted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, every 
student of Lincoln discovers new and 
interesting information on the man who 
was not particularly wanted at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., 100 years ago. The following 
address is a different approach than 
others delivered during the centenary 
commemoration of Mr. Lincoln's Gettys- 
burg Address: 

“Tue UNWANTED SPEAKER"—AN ADDRESS DE- 
LIVERED AT THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY BANQUET 
OF THE LINCOLN FELLOWSHIP OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, HOTEL GETTYSBURG, GETTYSBURG, PA., 
Novemser 19, 1963 

(By Dr. James I. Robertson, Jr., executive di- 
rector, U.S. Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C.) 

Today marks the 100th anniversary of the 
most memorable cemetery dedication in 
world history. Ironically, the immortality of 
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that occasion stems solely from 270-odd 
words uttered by a man no one really wanted 
in Gettysburg that Thursday morning in 
mid-November, 1863. Yet for Abraham Lin- 
coln the feeling of unwantedness. was not 
novel. Few Americans have ever had to 
weather so much enmity in such critical 
times as did this awkward product of the 
midwestern frontier. Conversely, that Lin- 
coln was at his best when forced to rise above 
adversity was irrefutably one of the bases of 
his greatness. His participation at the dedi- 
cation of the Gettysburg National Cemetery 
is an excellent though painful case in point. 

The invitation for Lincoln to make at 
Gettysburg “a few appropriate remarks” was 
an afterthought, and it was also tinged with 
strong misgivings. Lincoln’s reputation as 
a humorist and teller of bawdy stories 
alarmed the battlefield commissioners. One 
official from Lincoin’s own State of Illinois 
expressed serious doubts of the President’s 
“ability to speak upon such a grave and 
solemn occasion.“ 

In a sense this was understandable, By 
1863 Lincoln the public speaker was still an 
unknown entity. His 1860 “Farewell Speech” 
at Springfield had passed largely unnoticed. 
As for the Inaugural address of the following 
year, many people believed that William H. 
Seward had supplied most of the thoughts 
and composition—which, In reality, he had. 
Hence, little argument greeted Wendell 
Phillip’s evaluation of Lincoln as “a first- 
rate, second-rate man“; and when Congress- 
man Thadeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
learned that Lincoln was to take part in the 
Gettysburg ceremonies, he quipped: “Let 
the dead bury the dead.” 

Lincoln exhibited no concern over these 
criticisms and derisions. In that third year 
of the war, more confronted him than the 
mere antipathy of his countrymen. Two 
writers were assuredly correct when they con- 
cluded of Lincoln's remarks at Gettysburg: 
“Certainly few great literary masterpieces 
have been composed under conditions so 
adverse.” 

Lincoln was in low spirits that dreary 
November primarily because the war was 
then going badly for the Union. Rosecrans's 
Federal Army in the West was seemingly 
trapped at Chattanooga; Meade and his Army 
of the Potomac were floundering anew 
against Lee in Virginia; Burnside and anoth- 
er Federal force were bottled up inside 
Knoxville; Confederate horsemen under 
Bedford Forrest and “Ranger” Mosby were 
constantly threatening both before and be- 
hind Union lines; a growing demand for 
peace at any cost permeated much of the 
North; and at sea Confederate privateers 
were emulating the pirates of old—and en- 


death; and on top of that, the President’s 
high-strung wife had succumbed to a new 
combine of tantrums and hysteria. 

Thus, as the bunting-bedecked special 
train left Washington for the 6-hour trip to 
Gettysburg, its chief passenger sat alone and 
stared solemnly out the soot-blackened win- 
dows. He was withdrawn, tired, beset with 
a thousand anxieties, sagging with grief at 
the human cost of national unity, and 
keenly aware that for many Americans his 
absence would make the heart grow fonder. 

Somehow Lincoln overrode these heavy 
burdens. He had a small, almost inconse- 
quential task to perform at Gettysburg, but 
he looked forward to it eagerly. For he 
wanted his countrymen to share with him a 
dream of the present and a hope for the 
future. His dream was that the Old Union, 
with its many virtues and in spite of its 
many vices, would be But at the 
same time, Lincoln hoped fervently that 
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from the smoking ashes of that terrible cata- 
clysm would rise a New Union—a union in 
which the Nation could enjoy a new birth of 
freedom, a rebirth of liberty, and an un- 
challenged perpetuation of a government 
both of and for all people. As well as he 
could, Lincoln wished to assure his fellow 
countrymen that those men who in battle 
had displayed the last full measure of devo- 
tion had not done so for naught, that the 
B death would guarantee the Nation's 

e. 

On a crisp November morning 100 ye 
ago, therefore, Lincoln joined 15.000 ois 
sons who had gathered in the battle- 
scarred town for the special program. The 
rotting carcasses of horses, and the odors of 
partially buried soldiers, still hung offen- 
sively over the land. Yet a bright Novem- 
ber sun illuminated the autumn colors of 
Pennsylyania; and quite possibly Lincoln 
sensed that for the past four months— 
since those sacrificial days of July—a richer 
glow bathed the hills and vales of Gettys- 
burg. It was the light of the courage of 
man which, for now and forever, would 
beam as a radiant heritage. 

Lincoln sat patiently and attentively as 
Edward Everett, the distinguished and 
silken orator from Massachusetts, delivered 
the principal address. The golden-tongued 
statesman lived up to expectations. For 
2 hours he elaborated upon the war in 
general, the battle of Gettysburg in parti- 
cular, the sins of State sovereignty, and the 
virtues of the Union. When Everett sat 
down, prolonged applause left no doubt but 
that he had been superb. 

And then it was Lincoln’s turn. John 
Russell Young of the Philadelphia Press 
described the moment: “The music ran on 
a bit and then the President arose. Deliber- 
ate, hesitating, awkward, ‘like a telescope 
drawing out,’ as I heard someone say, the 
large bundled up figure untwisting and ad- 
justing itself into reasonable conditions.” 
Lincoln was wearing a black suit whose 
shiny knees and frayed sleeves reflected its 
overly long use. He moved slowly to the 
edge of the platform, “stood an instant 
waiting for the cheers to cease and the 
music to exhaust its echoes, slowly ad- 
justed his glasses, and took from his pocket 
what seemed to be a page of ordinary fool- 
scap paper, quietly unfolded it, looked for 
the place, and begin to read.” 

The Wisconsin German, Carl Schurz, once 
observed that Lincoln's voice “was not 
musical, rather high-keyed, and apt to turn 
into a shrill treble in moments of excite- 
ment; but it was not positively disagreeable. 
It had an exceedingly penetrating, far-reach- 
ing quality.” Lincoln's presentations, added 
Schurz, could be “awkward, He swung his 
long arms sometimes in a very ungraceful 
manner. Now and then he would, to give 
particular emphasis to a point, bend his knees 
and body with a sudden downward jerk, and 
then shoot up again with a vehemence that 
raised him to his tiptoes and made him look 
much taller than he really was.” But Schurz 
quickiy added: There was, however, in all 
he said, a tone of earnest truthfulness, of 
elevated, noble sentiment, and of kindly 
sympathy.” 

In a high midwestern drawl audible only 
to those crowded close around the platform, 
Lincoln spoke 10 sentences. Two-thirds of 
his words were monosyllable, He was not 
ever original in what he had to say. He bad 
borrowed some thoughts from Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and he leaned heavily on phrases from 
the Old Testament. Many in the audience 
were more attentive of a photographer labor- 
lously trying to get a picture than they were 
of the speaker. Everett had spoken 2 hours; 
Lincoln barely consumed 2 minutes. So 
quick an ending startled most of his listeners, 
and the scattered and polite clap of hands 
at once convinced Lincoln that he had 
“scoured,” or, in modernday terminology, 
that he had laid a rotten egg. 
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Initial reaction to the remarks confirmed 
Lincoln’s belief. One observer referred to 
the “almost shocking brevity” of the speech. 
The Chicago Times reported: “The cheek of 
every American must tingle with shame as 
he reads the silly, fiat and dishwater utter- 
ances of the man who has to be pointed out 
to intelligent foreigners as the President of 
the United States.” And a correspondent 
for the London Times disgustingly informed 
his readers: “The ceremony was rendered 
ludicrous by some of the sallies of that poor 
President Lincoln. * * * Anything more dull 
and commonplace it would not be easy to 
produce.” 

Lincoln returned to Washington that 
night—and promptly went to bed with a 
mild attack of smallpox. For him, an in- 
glorious day thus came to an injurious end. 

However, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
marked a turning point in his life. Thereto- 
fore, his genius of logic and his genius of 
imaginative thought had formed two sep- 
arate, practically indiscernable streams. 
(Lincoln’s writings were so simple that Eng- 
lishmen had to inform Americans of their 
literary quality.) Yet at Gettysburg these 
two currents merged under great emotion 
and gushed forth in a eulogy for freedom 
now known by heart the world over. Even 
more than that, the remarks at Gettysburg 
ultimately brought to Lincoln recognition 
as an articulate statesman and respect as an 
extraordinary man. 

Lincoln needed this increased esteem. It 
was difficult for many Americans then—just 
as it is difficult for many writers today—to 
look beyond the raw, robust frontiersman 
whose high-pitched laugh was likened to 
“the naying of a wild horse on a prairie.” 
He had come to the White House as an un- 
known and an oddity. His behavior in earlier 
years was but a derivative of the western 
wilderness that nurtured him. Many were 
the tales of his alleged escapades in the vir- 
gin regions of Indiana and Illinois. For 
example, Lincoln's sister died in the 1830's, 
and young Abe felt that the neglect of her 
husband had been a contributing factor to 


putedly was the leading spirit in maneuver- 
ing the two brides into the darkened and 
wrong bedrooms. 

To the disgust of sedate easterners, Lin- 
coin had been rather coarse in his courtship 
of Miss Mary Todd. He met his future wife 
at a party, and it took him several minutes 

the courage to ask her to dance. 
he had finished hopping around 
floor with a complete disregard for the 
music’s , Lincoln stammered to his 
baffled partner: “Miss Todd, I like to dance 
with you the worst way.” 

In his first years as President, Lincoln was 


General Edward Bates’ snow-white beard and 
jet-black hair, Lincoln quietly observed: 
“Well, it could hardly be otherwise, and the 
cause is that [Mr. Bates] uses his Jaws more 
than he does his brains.” On another occa- 
sion, a Cabinet member raised strong objec- 
tions to the antics of bungling, cross-eyed 
Gen, Ben Butler. Lincoln interrupted his 
colleague with the admonition: “Ah, sir, you 
must not criticize General Butler, for he does 
not see things as we do.“ 

Many northerners meeting Lincoln for the 
first time asserted that the sight of him had 
frightened the South into secession. His 
own generals referred to him as “that 
gangling baboon.” Abnormally tall, un- 
believably thin, Lincoln nevertheless made 
constant references to his own ugliness. In- 
deed, he seemed to go out of his way to 
accentuate his ungainly appearance. He in- 
sisted on wearing a tall “stovepipe” hat quite 
out of fashion in those Victorian times; he 
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shuffled around the White House in carpet 
slippers; and he appeared most at ease in ill- 
fitting, rumpled clothing. 

Yet, as the Nation came slowly to learn, 
the man within was a marked contrast to 
the man without. One must remember that 
Lincoln is the only President who entered 
office with a civil war awaiting him. He had 
little time for merriment; as President he 
seldom laughed and rarely smiled. His con- 
stant anxiety over Federal armies in the 
field, his despondence at one stunning 
Union defeat after another in the war's first 
years, his concern over the plight of 3 mil- 
lion enslaved humans, his sharp agonies at 
such duties as approving the death sentence 
of 267 Federal soldiers, the remembered 
sordidness of his childhood, the limitations 
of a self-acquired education, an unhappy 
family life—these were only a few of the 
hindrances to happiness that Lincoln expe- 
rienced. 

He transcended these habitats of sadness 
and inferiority by means of an abiding pa- 
tience, an ever-developing maturity, a deep 
love of humanity, and a consuming faith in 
the future of his country. The bickerings 
of politicians and the indecisions of generals 
Lincoln tolerated with a patience few men 
could have displayed in those tumultuous 
times. His ability to exploit his assets and 
overcome his liabilities made him a states- 
man with an unusual capacity for growth. 
From a keen sense of reality, a remarkable 
sense of timing, and an incisive understand- 
ing of men, Lincoln developed into one of 
the shrewdest politicians ever to grace the 
American stage. 

But above all, Lincoln had a wonderful 
capacity for identifying himself with the 
masses. Americans of the 1860's never for- 
got—because Lincoln would not let them 
forget—that he was a plain man of simple 
origins. The masses loved him because he 
seemed to be one of them and because he 
strove hard to accomplish a difficult task 
that would profit them all. Although he 
lacked warmth in his personal relationships, 
Lincoln was ever sensitive to the tribula- 
tions of others. His rough nature and earthy 
stories sometimes shocked the Victorian 
elements of society; but these same traits 
won Lincoln the warm affection of that class 
on whom the destiny of this Nation has 
always rested: the common people. 

No explanation is therefore needed as to 
why a favorite northern war song bore the 
title: We Are Coming, Father Abraham, 
Three Hundred Thousand Strong.” A lowly 
private in the Federal army spoke for count- 
less numbers of his compatriots when he 
wrote after seeing Lincoln for the first time: 
“Concentrated in that great, strong yet ten- 
der face, the agony of the life-and-death 
struggle of the hour was revealed as we had 
never seen it before. With a new under- 
standing, we knew why we were soldiers.” 

Only recently, one of the Nation’s more 
caustic literary critics concluded of Lincoln: 
“He must have suffered far more than he ever 
expressed from the agonies and griefs of the 
war, and it was morally and dramatically in- 
evitable that this prophet who had crushed 
opposition and sent thousands of men to 
their deaths should finally attest his 
faith by laying down his own life with 
theirs.” 

This then was the man who came to Get- 
tysburg to make “a few appropriate re- 
marks.” This is the man whose life and ut- 
terances we now acclaim. Perhaps it is 
fitting that on this centennial observance a 
Virginian would have the honor of journey- 
ing to Pennsylvania in order to praise a son 
of the Midwest. This occasion in itself is 
a realization of Lincoln's hope. We here 
today are living proof that the wounds of 
civil war were not too deep for healing— 
that this Nation did have a new birth of 
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not in spite of what Lincoln sought to attain, 
but because of it. 

Keeping the citizens of the North firmly 
behind the cause of national unity, while 
at the same time extending the hand of 
brotherhood and conciliatian to the people 
of the South, is what gives Lincoln his place 
in history. Perhaps democracy has never 
been ideal, but Lincoln’s beliefs represent 
the Ideal democracy. 

Rosemary Benet once wrote a poem about 
Lincoln’s mother, Nancy Hanks. It goes 
something like this: 


“If Nancy Hanks could return as a ghost, 
Seeking news of what she loved most, 
She'd ask first, Where's my son? 

What happened to Abe? What's he done? 
Poor little Abe, left all alone 

Except for Tom, who's a rolling stone; 

He was only 9 the year I died. 

I remember still how hard he cried. 
Scraping along in a little shack, 

With hardly a shirt to cover his back, 

And a prairie wind to blow him down, 

Or pinching times if he went to town. 

You wouldn't know about my son? 

Did he grow tall? Did he have fun? 

Did he learn to read? Did he get to town? 
Do you know his name? Did he get on?“ 


Today Nancy Hanks need worry no more 
about what became of her son, for the un- 
wanted speaker at Gettysburg became free- 
dom's herald of hope for all time to come. 


My President Is Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, IR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, each of 
us has mourned the passing of President 
Kennedy in our own way. It is not al- 
Ways easy or possible to articulate the 
grief we feel at a moment of great 
tragedy. 

To some are given the gift of express- 
ing that which we may feel. For such 
comfort as my colleagues and my fellow 
Americans may derive therefrom, I offer 
here a poem written by a very dear friend 
in Arizona, Mrs. Willard “Billee” Shoe- 
craft, on the day President Kennedy 
Passed away: 

My Prestpent Is Dean 
Oh, the wind is bitter cold tonight 

That moans through the cypress trees. 
The moon is dark and has no face 

And gone is the gentle breeze. 

So. still is the song of the mockingbird. 

His music I hear no more. 

And the angry waves cry out in the night 

As they beat on the ragged shore. 


Oh, lift him gently and lay him down 
Beneath a blanket of snow. 

Wrap him with love and tenderness 
For cold are the winds that blow. 


He was only here such a little while. 
He was much too young to die. 
So find him a valley that’s green again 
With a patch of blue for his sky. 
Maybe he wasn't always right, 
But he fought for what he believed. 
For a better world and the right to be free 
In a land that must not be deceived. 
He looked like a boy when he smiled some- 
times 
With a twinkle in his eye. 
Yet he stood so tall in a world of men. 
Why did he have to die? 
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Bewllderment covers the earth tonight. 
A nation stands shocked and stunned. 
How could the violent seed of hate 
Stop a life that had only begun? 


Let not the good that he sought to do 
Lie now in a cold, dark grave. 
Let the peace on earth and the freedom of 
man y 
Be the price for the life he gave. 


Oh, cold is the wind from the mountain to- 
night 
And unknown the road ahead 
For the wind walls out through the cypress 
trees 
My President is dead. 
—Billee Shoecraft. 


I Am Opposed to Guilt by Association 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are people today, some in high judicial 
office, who are indicting the whole Na- 
tion for the act of a dedicated Com- 
munist. I do not feel that our great 
Nation should be talked into an infe- 
riority complex. 

It is, therefore, most refreshing to 
include herewith an excellent editorial 
from yesterday's Washington Evening 
Star. 


Lrr's BE SENSIBLE 


The first reaction upon seeing Lyndon 
Johnson walking with the others to the 
service at St. Matthew's was one of surprise. 
Was it wise for the President, after what 
happened in Dallas, to take the risk? 


The more one thought about it the more 
Proper it seemed. Should the President 
have ridden behind bulletproof glass? 
Should the same precaution have been taken 
in the case of Charles de Gaulle, Prince 
Phillip, Anastas Mikoyan, and the others? 
We think not. For to have done this might 
have lent a certain plausibility to the false 
notion that there is a sort of madness 
abroad in the land; that it was this, not a 
deranged mind, upon which must rest the 
blame for the assassination of President 
Eennedy. 

There are, of course, those who preach 
violence in America. And there are those 
who practice it. But does this call for an 
indictment of all of us? Does it mean that 
ours is a generation apart? There are those 
who are suggesting as much. But how do 
they explain the assassination of Lincoln, 
Garfield, and McKinley? How account for 
the excesses of our own American Revolu- 
tion? Is there some weakness that Is in- 
herent in and peculiar to a free society such 
as ours? If so, what is the explanation for 
the assassinations in the closed societies? 

No one knows what was at work in the 
unbalanced mind of Lee Harvey Oswald. 
Perhaps we will never know. He said some- 
thing about being embittered because of 
hardship endured’ by his mother during the 
great depression. But millions of mothers 
suffered during those years. Yet their sons 
do not go around killing Presidents. 

No, this theory of national guilt will not 
Wash. The lunatic always has been and 
always will be with us; Every proper pre- 
Caution should be taken to safeguard the 
President. But his security can never be 
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made absolute. And we might just as well 


by Jack Ruby. 
news agency quotes the inevitable political 
observers as saying that the assassination 
of President Kennedy was ordered by the 
extreme right-wingers, that an attempt was 
made to link the Communists to the crime, 
and that it was then decided to eliminate 
Oswald in the Fascist manner so that he 
would never be able to name the real kill- 
ers. This same line is being heard in veiled 
suggestions by otherwise sane Americans. 

What utter nonsense. President Johnson 
has wisely called for a prompt and thorough 
investigation of all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the President's murder. The re- 
port which results should set to rest the 
orgy of speculation to which we have been 
treated in recent days. 


Assassination of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, President of the United States 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial in the Wall Street Journal of No- 
vember 26, puts into frank perspective 
the question of where, if anywhere, the 
guilt should be established—or blame 
laid—for the tragic assassination of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 35th man 
to hold the highest office in the land 
as President of the United States of 
America. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the public, and under 
unanimous consent, I include the edito- 
rial with my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

At this same time, I would also like to 
include a copy of my public statement, 
made shortly after this tragic event took 
place: 

No TIME For COLLECTIVE GUILT 

In the shock of these past few days it is 
understandable that Americans should find 
their grief mingled with some shame that 
these events should happen in their coun- 
try. We all stand a little less tall than we 
did last Friday morning. 

Yet, for our own part, we find past under- 
standing the remarks of some otherwise 
thoughtful men who, in their moment of 
shock, would indict a whole nation with a 
collective guilt. It seems to us that they 
themselves have yielded to the hysteria they 
would charge to others, and in so doing show 
that their own country is past their under- 
standing. 

Anyone who has been reading the news- 
papers, listening to the radio or watching 
television has heard these men; they include 
public commentators, Members of our Con- 
gress, and men of God. And the substance 
of what they charge is that the whole of the 
American people—and by inclusion, the ways 
of the American soclety—are wrapped in a 
collective guilt for the murder of a Presi- 
dent and the murder of a murderer. 

A Senator said that the responsibility lay 
on “the people of Dallas” because this is 
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where the events took place. A 

for one group of our people said the Nation 
was “reaping the whirlwind of hatred.” One 
of our highest judges said the President’s 
murder was stimulated by the “hatred and 
malevolence” that are “eating their way into 
the bloodstream of American life.” A news- 
paper of great renown passed judgment that 
“none of us can escape a share of the fault 
for the spiral of violence.” And these were 
but a few among many. 

Such statements can only come from men 
who have not been abroad in the land, 
neither paused to refiect how the events 
came about nor observed in what manner 
the whole American people have responded 
to tragedy. 

A President lies dead because he moved 
freely among the people. He did so because 
he was beloved by many people, respected by 
all, and because everywhere people turned 
out in great numbers to pay him honor. In 
a society of tyranny the heads of state move 
in constant fear of murder, cordoned behind 
an army of policemen. It is the funda- 
mental orderliness of the American society 
that leads Presidents to move exposed to all 
the people, making possible the act of a 
madman. 


In the tragedy there is blame, surely, for 
negligence. In retrospect, perhaps, it was 
negligent of a President himself not to be 
aware that there are ever madmen in the 
world; yet it is a negligence born of courage 
and confidence. It was negligent of the 
police authorities, perhaps, not to search 
and cover every corner, every window, which 
might shield a madman; yet it was a negli- 
gence born of years of proven trust in the 
crowds of Americans through which Presi- 
dents have safely moved. 

It was most certainly a terrible negligence 
on the part of the local police authorities 
which permitted one man to take vengeance 
into his own hands. It was an outrageous 
breach of responsibility for them to have 
moved a man accused of so heinous a crime 
in so careless a fashion. It was outrageous 
precisely because all the American people 
were themselves so outraged by the crime of 
assassination that anyone who knew these 
people ought to have known that one among 
them might be deranged enough to do ex- 
actly what was done. 

‘Yet the opportunity for negligence came 
because here the accused was being treated 
as any other accused, his detention in the 
hands of local police, the procedures those 
followed for the of murders. In 
another land he would have been efficiently 
buried by a secret police in a Lu 
prison, never again to be seen or heard of 
until his execution. 

One might say, we suppose, that some of 
this negligence could be laid to all of us. It 
is, after all, the eager interest of the people 
in the persons of their leaders that brings 
them into open caravans, and it is the desire 
of the people to follow the normal ways even 
in murders of State that left the accused to 
bungling local police, 

In sum, there is in all of this—let there be 
no mistake—much to grieve, to regret, to 
blame. We can't escape remorse that there 
are madmen in our midst, that a President is 
dead, that we have been denied the right 
to show in open court the virtue of a free 
society. Now we pay the price of all sorts 
of negligence. 

But this is something different from the 
charge in the indictment. It is more than 
nonsense to say that the good people of 
Dallas, crowding the streets to honor a Presi- 
dent, share a murderous guilt; or that the 
tragic acts of madmen cast a shadow on the 
whole of America. Such an indictment is 
vicious. 

Of reasons for shame we have enough this 
day without adding to them a shameful in- 
justice to a mourning people 
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STATEMENT RELEASED BY CONGRESSMAN Don L. 
SHORT, REPUBLICAN, oF NORTH DAKOTA, IM- 
MEDIATELY AFTER LEARNING OF THE ASSASSI- 
NATION OF JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY, THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNTrED STATES OF 
AMERICA, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1963 
All sane-minded Americans are shocked at 

the tragedy of the assassination of the Presi- 

dent of the United States. 

Democrats and Republicans, Uberals and 
conservatives, people of all races and creeds, 
deplore this tragic happening on what will 
be recorded as a dark day in our Nation's 
history. 

This is the work of a demented person, as 
similar attempts on the lives of former Presi- 
dents and high Government officials have 
been in the past. Americans believe in, and 
have accepted since our Nation was founded, 
the principle of rule by law. 

Forceful overthrow of government is com- 
pletely un-American, and this shameful in- 
cident in our history is completely contrary 
to the principles by which this Nation, under 
God, was founded—to give men a new and 
permanent opportunity for freedom. 

Our President has truly laid down his life 
in the service of his country. 


"Jobin “Fitsgerald Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, news- 
papers throughout my State of Maine 
have been making editorial comment on 
the untimely and tragic assassination of 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Just recently I had the opportunity of 
reading the editorials that appeared in 
the Bangor Daily News and the Portland 
Sunday Telegram. I have found these 
editorials eminently interesting, so I in- 
sert them into the Recorp and commend 
them to the attention of my colleagues. 

From the Bangor (Maine) Daily News, 
Noy, 25, 1963] 
FROM THE Four CORNERS OF THE EARTH 

As John Fitzgerald Kennedy is laid to his 
eternal rest today, sorrowing Americans can 
find comfort and reassurance in the great 
outpouring of sympathy that has come from 
all parts of the world. 

The formal diplomatic messages were to 
have been expected. But there has been 
much, much more. 

France’s Charles de Gaulle will attend 
today's services in Washington to bid final 
farewell to the man who was leader of the 
free world as well as President of the United 
States. Britain will be represented by Prince 
Philip and Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas 
Home. Chancellor Ludwig Erhard of West 
Germany will be a mourner. 

Their presence is a tribute to the late 
President and to the Nation. But most 
heart warming of all has been the spon- 
taneous response of the world’s common 
people. 

In West Berlin, £0,000 free world men and 
women marched in a solemn torchlight pa- 
rade, demonstrating their grief over the loss 
of the young and vigorous free world leader. 
Candies were burned in the windows of Ber- 
lin homes. 

The commander of the Japanese naval 
craft that sunk Kennedy's PT boat in World 
War Il—and thus very nearly taking Ken- 
nedy's life at that time—sent condolences 
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to the Kennedy family. The cameldriver 
friend of President Lyndon B. Johnson sent 
his personal message of sympathy from 
Pakistan. A Russian woman—a private citi- 
zen—brought an armful of roses to the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow. 

And so it went after the news of the late 
President’s assassination was flashed to the 
far corners of the earth. The plain and good 
people of the world were shocked and 
grieved. 

More than that, their words signified en- 
couragement to the Nation that has the 
task of leading the struggle for freedom 
and justice for all men everywhere. They 
were speaking from their hearts. They were 
expressing gratitude for what this Nation 
has done for them. And they were rallying 
behind the cause which John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy symbolized as the President of the 
United States. 

Today’s sorrow must be borne, Life must 
goon. The struggle must goon. The bur- 
den is made lighter by the outpouring of 
sympathy that has streamed into the Na- 
tlon's Capital from the plain, good people 
of the world. They have faith in America. 
This strengthens the faith of Americans in 
themselves. 

And so now to the sad task of saying fare- 
well to John Fitzgerald Kennedy—whose 
dedicated service to his country was cut 
short by an assassin's bullet. 

[From the Portland (Maine) Sunday Tele- 
gram and Sunday Press Herald, Nov. 24, 1963] 


Historic WARNING 


As the Nation lifts itself from the shock 
of the President's assassination, it faces into 
a new chapter of American history. 

Like a symphony repeating a grand theme, 
the story of the American Republic has al- 
most looped back on itself to encompass 
the shooting of another noble President who 
had been catapulted into fame by his cham- 
pionship of Negro freedom. On Friday the 
Union acted out a muted version of those 
events of nearly a century ago, with a star- 
tling parallel—the succession of a Vice Presi- 
dent named Johnson. 

John Kennedy's brief administration was 
marked by one thing above all. It was his 
recognition of the disease of racial segrega- 
tion that infects the whole country; his ap- 
praisal of its virulence; and his courage in 
speaking and acting to remedy the eyil, 
More than any President in modern times, 
he took his stand for the rights guaranteed 
to Negroes in the U.S. Constitution. And 
that deliberate act made the parallel with 
Abraham. Lincoln more than a mechanical 
one of date and fatal bullets and Vice Presi- 
idents named Johnson, 

President Kennedy has fallen at a criticale 
time in the evolution of the racial problem. 
Like Lincoln, he was greatly admired and 
bitterly hated for his words and actions in 
the cause of human freedom, He leaves a 
country divided, with a new presidential 
election approaching, in which the main is- 
sue may be “black and white.” 

Fortunately, the Nation is not wounded 
as it was 100 years ago by the Civil War. 
President Lyndon B. Johnson has a much 
greater chance to conciliate the opposing 
factions than did his namesake, President 
Andrew Johnson, who was the victim of bit- 
ter squabbling and vindictiveness in the 
days of Reconstruction. He is a southerner 
himself, but has shown a broad sympathy 
for the cause of civil rights. His career in 
the Senate was a lessonbook in bringing 
divergent groups together for effective ac- 
tion. He is no weakling, 

But if he is to succeed in preventing 
America’s most critical issue from once 
again tearing the Union apart, he must re- 
ceive the help, the charity, the determina- 
tion of millions of Americans that “this 
Nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created 
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equal,” shall endure. The historic parallel 
isa . This is a time for men of all 
factions to live by the legacy of John Ken- 
nedy: “Ask not what your country can do 
ti you, but what you can do for your coun- 
ry.” 


Economist Doubts Tax Cut Would 
Improve Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
administration's arguments for its pro- 
gram to cut taxes while increasing Fed- 
eral spending is that it would result in 
an improvement in our serious balance- 
of-payments situation. Doubts have 
been expressed from many quarters about 
the theory that an economic expansion 
results in improvement of a country’s 
balance-of-payments position. 

Recently a highly competent analysis 
based upon the historic record since 
1920 was prepared by an economist of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia. The study concluded that in only 
2 out of the 10 business cycles composing 
the 1920-62 period, was the balance of 
payments better off in the fast growth 
or expansion phase than it was in the 
recession phase. 

The study, which is of major impor- 
tance in the current debate on the ad- 
ministration’s tax program, has been 
published by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in a joint committee print re- 
leased this month and entitled “The U.S. 
Balance of Payments—Perspective and 
Policies.” In addition to the study al- 
ready referred to, the committee print 
includes a factual and objective discus- 
sion of our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem by the committee’s international 
economist, Gerald A. Pollack, and addi- 
tional studies on how foreign aid, our 
defense program, and the business cycles 
influence our balance of payments. 

Under unanimous consent, I include at 
the conclusion of my remarks a copy of 
the study by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia and an article from the 
New York Herald Tribune of November 
20 commenting upon the study: 

WILL GROWTH END THE PAYMENTS Dericrr? 
THE Lessons or Past EXPERIENCE 

(By Jack C. Rothwell, economist, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia‘) 

During 12 of the past 13 years the United 
States has sustained a deficit in its interna- 
tional balance of payments. The deficits 
have amounted to a total of $26 billion. To 
finance this sum we have transferred $8 
billion in gold to foreigners and have in- 
creased our liquid liabilities by $18 billion. 

The policies undertaken to relieve the defi- 
elt have ranged all the way from Government- 
sponsored programs to expand exports to a 
decrease in the dollar value of duty-free 
goods that American tourists may bring in 
from abroad. Yet still the deficit has con- 
tinued. 

In recent months a relatively new balance- 
of-payments hypothesis has gained wide- 
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spread acceptance: that the deficit can be 
relieved through an acceleration in the rate 
of economic growth in this Nation. In this 
paper we examine the degree of confidence 
which might be accorded this hypothesis on 
the basis of past experience with growth 
and the balance of payments. 

REASONING BEHIND THE GROWTH HYPOTHESIS 


The rationale behind the growth proposi- 
tion concerns both the international capital 
and trade transactions between this country 
and foreign nations. It is reasoned, first of 
all, that more rapid economic growth in the 
United States will make this Nation more at- 
tractive to foreign and domestic investors, 
more attractive because accelerating growth 
will create a greater demand for capital and 
a rise in profits and interest rates. Greater 
demand for capital and higher profits and 
interest rates will cause both domestic and 
foreign investors to channel more of their 
funds into US. investments—into new paor 


a reduction of investment funds flowing 
abroad, funds that reached a $3.3 billion 
total last year. 
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It is also reasoned that accelerating eco- 
nomic growth would have favorable effects 
on our trade position, A higher growth 
rate, the argument goes, would increase in- 


decrease in costs would help both our ex- 
port industries and our import-threatened 
industries to compete with foreign goods. 

It is recognized that the rise in incomes 
created by a hike in the growth rate will 
mean an increase in imports and thus an 
increased outflow of dollars for imported 
goods. But the growth proposition con- 
cludes that the combination of (a) the de- 
crease in capital flowing abroad and (b) the 
better competitive position of our export and 
import industries will provide more than 
enough counterforce to make up the in- 
creased imports and still contribute to a 
reduction in our deficit. 

This ls the argument: Let us examine it 
in the light of past experience. 


balance of payments contributed 
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TECHNIQUE OF ANALYSIS 

Since the theory hinges on growth one 
might go back in history, look at periods 
characterized by substantially differing rates 
of economic growth, and see how our balance 
of payments actually behaved. During pe- 
riods of fastest growth, for example, did the 
rate of capital outflow really decline in re- 
ponse to greater demands for capital and 
higher profits and interest rates? And what 
actually happened to the trade balance? 

To answer these questions, balance-of- 
payments flows first were examined during 
different phases of the business cycle. Every 
cycle since 1920 was analyzed to see if dis- 
cernible patterns of behavior could be estab- 
lished for balance-of-payments items as the 
cycle phase shifted from fast growth to slow 
growth to recession. Then longer timespans 
were examined to see if the expected growth 
patterns emerged. First, then, how did the 
balance of payments behave over the dif- 
fering growth phases of the business cycle? 
The answer to this question is provided in 
the tables which follow. But before we 
examine the findings, let us first take a look 
at the structure of the tables. 
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THE TABLES 


Column 1 of the first three tables contains 
several balance-of-payments items, both in- 
dividual entries and selected groupings. 
First, for example, we have the total of net 
private capital flows abroad and then the 
subitems which compose these capital flows. 

Next, we have foreign direct and long-term 
portfolio capital flows into this country. 
Third is the difference between private capi- 
tal outflows and foreign capital flowing in, 
both including and excluding a portion of 
errors and omissions. 

Next comes exports of goods and services, 
imports, and out net export balance. Finally, 
we have combined our net capital flows, 
trade balance, and errors and omissions. 

The remaining columns contain a series of 
ratios for each balance-of-payments item 
and group. The ratios tell us the percentage 
of business cycles in which an improvement 
occurred as we changed from a slower to a 
faster rate of growth. For example, if in 
8 of the 10 cycles occurring since 1920 the 
capital flow slowed down as we moved from 
recession to expansion, then we would put 
an 80 percent in the expansion column and 
20 percent in the recession column, indicat- 
ing that capital flows contributed to an im- 
provement in our balance of payments 80 
percent of the time as we entered the faster 


phase. 

The cycles in the first two tables are 
broken into two time periods: the period 
1920-62 and the subperiod 1945-62. 
Granted, our balance-of-payments data were 
not so good during the earlier years, but the 
similarity of behavior during the two pe- 
riods is an indication that the data may be 
adequate for the type of analysis employed. 

Now to the findings of the analysis. What 
actually happened to our balance-of-pay- 
ments items as we moved from slower to 
faster rates of growth? 

RESULTS 


1. Looking first at the net private capital 
flow abroad in table I, we see a different sort 
of picture than we might have anticipated, 

the growth hypothesis. In only 2 out 


items composing 


as 

we add one-half of errors and 
to the net private capital flow 
see a 50-50 pattern during the 
period 1920-62, indicating no prepon- 


period, however, 
there is still a slight edge in favor of im- 
provements during recessions. 

4. When we calculate the difference be- 
tween U.S. capital outflows and foreign 
capital inflows we once more see a 50-50 pat- 


5. Looking next at the trade picture, we see 
that exports tend to improve our balance- 
of-payments position most often during the 
expansion phase. This is true for both pe- 
riods. Imports, however, help improve our 
balance-of-payments position only rarely 
during expansions. Calculating our net ex- 


Fvuotnotes at end of table. 
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port balance, we see a 50-50 pattern during 
the entire period, indicating no prepon- 


edge appears during the expansion phase. 

6. The last entry in table I combines our 
capital flows, net export balance, and errors 
and omissions. As can be seen, this most 
comprehensive measure of our balance-of- 
payments performance gives a slight edge to 
improvements during the expansion phase. 
This is true both for the 1920-62 period and 
the 1945-62 period. 

Yet the margin is small. During 6 out of 
10 cycles this combination of items shows 
improvement as we move from slow to fast 
growth; during 4 out of 10 cycles it stows 
deterioration. Indeed, the test for statisti- 
cal significance (the footnotes on the table 
show which items may be considered statis- 
tically significant), this test tells us that 
we can have virtually no confidence that the 
60-40 pattern did not evolve simply due to 
chance? 

In summary, then, private U.S. capital 
tends most often to cause deterioration 
rather than improvement as we move from 
recession to expansion. But when corrected 
for errors and omissions and for foreign 
capital inflows, the total capital account 
shows little preponderance for improvement 
during either the expansion or recession 
phase. Similarly, our net export balance 
shows no marked tendency toward improve- 
ment in either expansions or recessions. The 
same thing is true when we group capital, 
the net export balance, and errors and omis- 
sions. One would thus be hard pressed to 
make a case for the growth hypothesis on 
the basis of table I. 

But let us go a step further. It is quite 
possible that the balance of payments re- 
sponds to an increase in the rate of growth 
only after a time lag. One might reason, for 
example, (a) it takes time for increased 
growth to be reflected in rising profits and 
interest rates, (b) it takes time for inves- 
tors to become aware of the increased growth, 
higher interest rates, and profits in this 
country and (c) time is required for the 
physical arrangements necessary to direct 
@ larger volume of investment into the do- 
mestic economy. 

Table II shows the recession-expansion 
comparison adjusted to include a 6-month 
lag in the payments items. Yet despite the 
lag adjustment, the main groups of items 
show a striking similarity to those in table I. 

The total U.S. private capital outflow tends 
to cause deterioration in the balance of 
palments as we move from recesion to ex- 
pansion but, after correcting for errors and 
omissions and also when coupled with 
foreign capital inflows, the combined capital 
account once more shows little preponder- 
ance for improvement during either the ex- 
pansion of recession phase.“ 

Similarly, though both exports and im- 
ports show a higher concentration of im- 
provements in the expansion and recession 
phases, respectively, the net export balance 
exhibits no significant preponderance of im- 
provements in either phase. The same pat- 
tern holds true when we group together the 
combined capital, the net export balance, 
and erorrs and omissions. Thus on the 
basis of table II one would also be hard 
pressed to make a case for the growth 
hypothesis. 

Yet it is still possible that a very fast 
rate of cyclical growth might result in a 
balance-of-payments pattern more in keep- 
ing with the growth hypothesis. To test 
this possibility, a comparison was made of 
the behavior of the post-World War II bal- 
ance-of-payments items within the expan- 
sion phase: as the cycle moved from the 
trough into the very fast upward phase and 
then leveled off into the phase of relative 
stability or “bumping along the top” as it 
is sometimes called. What, then, happened 
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as the cycle moved from fast growth to 
stability? In fact, an interesting change 
occurred. 

As shown in table III, we have a concen- 
tration of improvements in capital flows 
during the fast-growth phase. Both (2) 
U.S. private net capital and (b) the com- 
bined U.S. outflow and foreign inflow ac- 
counts show improvement in 80 percent of 
the cycles during the fast-growth phase. 
When we include errors and omissions, how- 
ever, both accounts drop down to a statisti- 
cally insignificant level: growth-phase im- 
provements during only 60 percent of the 
cycles. 

The net export balance in every cycle 
shows deterioration in the fast-growth phase 
and improvement in the stability phase. 

Finally, when we combine capital, the ex- 
port balance, and errors and omissions, we 
have improvement during the fast-growth 
phase during only one out of five cycles. 
The predominance of capital account im- 
provements during the upswing erodes under 
the pressure of the export balance and errors 
and omissions. 

Thus even though the growth hypothesis 
looks a little better on capital account in 
the fast-growth/stability comparison, by no 
means are we able to establish the proposi- 
tion. 


But so much for the cycle. Let us now 
look at the balance-of-payments items over 
longer time periods, 

GROWTH AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OVER 
LONGER PERIODS OF TIME 


Table IV shows average annual percent- 
age changes in selected balance-of-payments 
items during two fast-growth periods, 1921- 
29 and 1948-56 and two relatively slow- 
growth periods, 1930-39 and 1959-62. 
Granted, the depression period is associated 
with rather extraordinary events affecting 
the world economy, but since the years for 
which we have balance-of-payments data 
are limited, the period is included with the 
obvious caveat. 

In general, table IV suggests that fast- 

periods are associated with deteriora- 
tion in the balance of payments (increases 
in outflows of funds or decreases in inflows), 
and slow- periods with improvement. 
The table should not be taken, however, as 
evidence that the reverse of the growth 
hypothesis is true. The observations are 
too few, data in the earlier period are not 
without question—to mention just two res- 
ervations. Rather one might say that the 
table is not calculated to inspire confidence 
in the validity of the growth hypothesis. 
As for the individual items in table IV, 
percentage increases in private capital flow- 
ing abroad are greater during the fast- 

periods (though this tendency is less 
evident when U.S. capital outflows are 
coupled with foreign capital Inflows). The 
net export balance deteriorates during the 
fast-growth periods and improves during the 
slow-growth years, as does the grouping of 
capital, net export balance, and errors and 
omissions, 

CONCLUSIONS 


One might be tempted to draw the con- 
clusion from this analysis that there is a 
slight edge in favor of the proposition that 
a faster rate of growth tends to promote dis- 
equilibrium in the balance of payments; that 
imports tend to grow faster than exports dur- 
ing the fast-growth periods, and that busi- 
nessmen tend to invest more at home—but 
also more abroad during expansions (e.g., 
“Profits look good so let’s expand in Cin- 
cinnati, and while we're at it we might 
reconsider the subsidiary in Milan” or 
“things look good the world over so let's 
stretch out for an extra 1 percent on a 
Canadian issue”). x 

Yet such a conclusion is probably unwar- 
ranted. After all (and as previously men- 
tioned) the balance-of-payments observas- 
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tions are relatively few; the results of all 
com were not uniform in outcome; 
the data may be questioned; there is some 
secular trend in the cyclical comparisons 
(though from an examination of the data 
this problem is considered to be minimal). 

To be on firmer ground one might con- 
clude instead that the evidence presented 
Suggests that the growth hypothesis may be 
a case of oversimplification, that the behavior 
of our balance of payments is an extremely 
complex multivariate function which defies 
simple explanation, that there is simply no 
clear-cut tendency for an acceleration in 
the rate of growth to bring about an im- 
provement in our balance of payments. 

Given this conclusion, then, what guid- 
ance might this study offer the policymaker? 
Perhaps the following. 

An increase in the rate of economic growth 
may help relieve our balance-of-payments 
deficit. Then again, it may not. Hence the 
wisdom which may be gained from this study 
is perhaps this: we should not count too 
heavily on growth as an equilibrating force; 
we should not put all our eggs in this basket; 
we should not even commit half our eggs. 
Instead, we should continue to strive for 
balance-of-payments equilibrium across the 
entire broad spectrum of public and private 
policy. And perhaps we should intensify 
our efforts. 

Tax Cur HeLD No SoLUTION TO PAYMENTS 
Lad 


(By Ben Weberman) 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
yesterday demolished the thesis that a tax 
cut which would accelerate economic growth 
would help solve the balance-of-payment 
deficit. 

The argument for a tax cut has leaned 
heavily on the international aspects of the 
Payments problem as well as on the need 
to speed growth domestically to meet the 
nagging unemployment problem. 

The bank concluded that policymakers 
of the United States should not count too 
heavily on growth as an equilibrating force 
which will keep funds here. 

Instead, it was urged, the country should 
continue to strive for balance-of-payments 
equilibrium across the entire broad spec- 
trum of public and private policy—and in- 
tensify these efforts. That would mean less 
foreign ald, less military spending, as well 
as tariff efforts designed to improve the bal- 
ance of trade, 

It based this judgment on a study of 
every cycle since 1920 to see if discernible 
patterns of behavior could be established 
for balance-of-payments items. 

It did this because the thesis which is 
now commonly accepted stresses that if there 
is rapid economic growth, the United States 
will be attractive to foreign and domestic 
investors and will bring funds here. 

While prosperity would increase the do- 
mestic demand for goods and therefore in- 
crease imports, the faster pace of output 
would permit companies to trim their unit 
Costs of production. By providing more 
Profits, business will have greater incentive 
to modernize and will end up by becoming 
more efficient and therefore more competi- 
tive in world markets. 

Nonsense, says the Philadelphia Fed in a 

* authorized by Economist Jack C. Roth- 
well. 
In only 2 out of the 10 cycles com- 
Posing the 1920 to 1962 period was the bal- 
ance of payments better off in the fast growth 
or expansion phase than it was in the reces- 
sion phase. 

Looking at the trade picture, the net ex- 
Port balance for these cycles shows a 50-50 
Pattern during the entire period, indicating 
no preponderance of improvements in ex- 
Pansions or recessions. 

In summary, the bank noted, private U.S. 
Capital tends most often to cause deteriora- 
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tion rather than improvement as the coun- 
try moves from recession to expansion. 


1 The views expressed here are solely those 
of the author. They do not necessarily 
reflect the thinking of officials within the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

The Chi-square test was used to deter- 
mine statistical significance. The hypothesis 
formulated was that the items contributed 
predominantly to neither improvement nor 
deterioration in our balance of payments 
during either phase of the cycle. A rejection 
of this hypothesis on the basis of the test 
indicated that an item did indeed contribute 
predominantly to improvement or deteriora- 
tion, The percentage indicates the degree of 
confidence (e., 80 percent, 90 percent) with 
which the hypothesis was rejected. This 
confidence did not prove extremely high 
eyen for the items where the hypothesis was 
rejected. 

It should be noted, however, that short- 
term capital flows now show a predominance 
of improvements as the cycle moves from 
recession to expansion (the postwar period). 


United States and Canadian 
Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
the October 23 issue of Roll Call, I no- 
ticed an article which commented on an 
exchange program involving congres- 
sional staff aids and staff members of 
the Canadian Parliament. This would 
indeed, promote a better understanding 
of the two nations’ Legislatures. 

The American Political Science Asso- 
ciation has again taken the lead in a 
most worthwhile program. Mr. Don 
Tacheron, of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, and another congres- 
sional assistant have gone to Ottawa to 
work out the details of this program. 
This cannot help but pave the way for 
similar programs with other countries, 

The article of October 23, 1963 follows: 

STAFFER SLATE CANADA TRADE 

An exchange program involving congres- 
sional staffers and employees of the Canadian 
Parliament is now being worked out. 

Under the proposed program, about a half 
dozen legislative aids of the two nations 
would trade places for 6 months. ‘The pur- 
pose would be to promote mutual under- 
standing of the Canadian and United States 
Legislatures. 

Leaving Tuesday for Ottawa, the capital of 
Canada, were Don Tacheron, of the American 
Political Science Association, and Kent Wat- 
kins, administrative assistant to Representa- 
tive WILLIAM MoorHeap, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania. They hoped to reach agreement 
with Canadian officials on details of the pro- 
gram. 

According to Tacheron, the Canadian ven- 
ture might become a pilot program for simi- 
lar exchanges with other countries. Capitol 
Hill staffers would work for members of leg- 
islatures of various nations, with their re- 
spective counterparts working for similar 
periods in Congress. 

The idea has been endorsed by numerous 
Members of Congress, including Senator Hu- 
Bert HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and 
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Representative CORNELIUS GALLAGHER, Demo- 
crat, of New Jersey. Representative STANLEY 
R. TuPrER, Republican, of Maine, whose 
grandfather was Prime Minister of Canada, 
is also interested. 

Such a program might help alleviate a 
complaint by Prime Minister Lester B. Pear- 
son, issued at commencement services at 
Notre Dame University in South Bend last 
June, that Canadians are always worrying 
about their powerful neighbor while Ameri- 
cans “only think seriously about us when 
something goes wrong across the border.“ 


The President and a Former President 
Write 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 19, 1963, President Kennedy 
and former President Eisenhower wrote 
letters to Mr. Paul Roy, editor of the 
Gettysburg Times (Gettysburg, Pa.) 

Three days later the pen of the Presi- 
dent was forever silenced by a bullet, 
triggered by the finger of a conscience- 
less madman. - 

Little did the President realize he was 
writing prophetic words when he wrote 
of "the uncertainties of the future.” 
Nor did he realize when he admonished 
“All rededicate ourselves to the perpetu- 
ation of those ideals of which Lincoln 
spoke so luminously,” that this was to be 
one of his last messages to the American 
people. 

It appears fitting that this letter and 
that of Mr. Eisenhower, be made a part 
of the permanent Recor, at this time. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Paul. L. Roy, 
The Gettysburg Times, 
Gettysburg, Pa.: 

From the past man obtains the insights, 
wisdom, and hope to face with confidence 
the uncertainties of the future. Abraham 
Lincoln was keenly aware of this when, a 
century ago, he journeyed to Gettysburg to 
make a few appropriate remarks. 

Today, as we honor Lincoln’s immortal 
eulogy to the dead on Cemetery Ridge, let 
us remember as well those thousands of 
American patriots whose graves at home, 
beneath the sea and in distant lands are 
silent sentries of our heritage. 

Lincoln and others did indeed give us a 
new birth of freedom, but the goals of liberty 
and freedom, the obligations of keeping ours 
a government of and by the people are never- 
ending. 

On this solemn occasion let us all rededi- 
cate ourselves to the perpetuation of those 
ideals of which Lincoln spoke so luminously. 

As Americans, we can do no less. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, 


GETTYSBURG, PA., 
November 19, 1983. 
Mr. Paul. L. Roy, 
Editor, the Gettysburg Times, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Roy: On the 100th anniversary’ 
of his immortal Gettysburg Address, the Na- 
tion pays tribute to one of history’s towering 
figures, Abraham Lincoln. Of all our great 
national leaders, Lincoln was most typically 
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American. His achievements from the 
humblest to the final crowning 
years of his life stand as a lasting inspira- 
tion to every citizen to respect and defeñd 
the fundamental principles on which our 
governmental s; of personal liberty and 
individual opportunity was founded. 

The Nation calls on us now for the same 
faith and devotion so deeply felt by Lincoln 
as he stood here amid the havoc of Gettys- 
burg to memorialize our way of life as a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people and 
for the people.” More than ever we need 
the example of Abraham Lincoln to guide, 
influence and uphold us. 

The wise, compassionate, challenging 
words of his Gettysburg Address should be 
etched on the minds and hearts of every 
American. They will ever be one of the 
brightest jewels in the Nation's rich 
heritage. 

Sincerely, 
‘ DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER. 


Dedication of New Office Building, Na- 
tional Capital Region, National Park 
Service ` 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, about 900 
people attended a special program dedi- 
cating the new three-story office build- 
ing of the National Capital region, Na- 
tional Park Service, on the grounds at 
Ohio and Buckeye Drives, SW.—Hains 
Point—on Thursday, November 14, 1963. 

The program, which was presided over 
by T. Sutton Jett, Regional Director, 
National Capital Region, began at 2 
o'clock with a concert by the U.S. Navy 
band. Following the invocation by 
Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, and presen- 
tation of colors, Conrad L. Wirth, Direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, intro- 
duced a number of guests including Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Stewart L. Udall; 
Assistant Director of the National Park 
Service, Clarke Stratton; District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners Walter N. To- 
briner and John B. Duncan; Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia; Chairman of 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, Mrs. James H. Rowe; executive 
director of the Washington Convention 
and Visitors Bureau, Clarence Arata; 
Superintendent Milo Chris and 
Assistant Superintendent Joseph Cole, 
of the District of Columbia Recreation 
Board; Architect William Haussman, 
formerly of the National Capital Region 
Design and Construction Office, who de- 
signed the building; and Victor R. Beau- 
champ, contractor for the building. 

A short address was given by Secre- 
tary Udall, and a new composition, “Na- 
tional Capital Region March,” by Lt. 
Anthony A. Mitchell, director of the U.S. 
Navy Band, was dedicated to the park 
system and played to an audience for 
the first time by the band. 

The dedication ceremony ended with 
the retirement of colors, after which an 
open house was held. 
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An interesting fact about this new 
building is that for the first time in a 
history covering a 175-year period of 
continuing operation, this organization 
now has its own headquarters building. 

By authority of the Resident Act of 
July 16, 1790, President George Wash- 
ington appointed three Federal Com- 
missioners to lay out a district, 10 miles 
square, for the seat of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Later, Pierre Charles L’Enfant 
was chosen to plan the new Capital. 
In his plan, the character of the Capital 
was formed by its parks. The parks 
were developed to provide settings for 
the Government buildings. In the be- 
ginning, these three Commissioners were, 
with broad powers, in control of all pub- 
lic buildings and grounds in the Federal 
City, but as time passed and the Gov- 
ernment grew, certain functions of the 
original Federal Commissioners were 
given to other Federal agencies. 

In 1849, the parks of Washington were 
assigned to the Department of Interior 
for administration. From 1867 to 1925, 
the Chief Engineer of the U.S. Army was 
responsible for the National Capital 
Parks, and in 1933, control of the parks 
was returned to Interior, as they became 
an important unit of the farflung na- 
tional park system. 

National park areas of the Capital at 
first included such areas as the Mall, 
the Washington Monument grounds, 
Franklin, and Garfield Parks, and the 
“President's Park.” Eventually, how- 
ever, 301 park reservations were estab- 
lished on lands acquired from the origi- 
nal landowners in 1791. A most signifi- 
cant addition to the Washington park 
system was the establishment of Rock 
Creek Park in 1890, one of the largest 
and most beautiful natural metropolitan 
parks in the world. Number of units 
in the National Capital Region at the 
present times is 771, covering an area of 
39,500 acres. Visitation in 1962, in the 
parks of the Nation's Capital was over 
15 million. This does not include the 
national memorials which received an- 
other 7 million. The following figures 
are for the year 1962: Lincoln Memorial, 
2,672,294; Washington Monument, 1,758, 
287; Jefferson Memorial, 1,251,251; 
Custis-Lee Mansion, 446,473; Lincoln 
Museum, 261,513; House Where Lincoln 
Died, 163,886. 

The new three-story office building for 
the National Capital region staff has 
26,000 square feet of floor space, and was 
built at a cost of approximately $1 mil- 
lion. The steel frame, fireproof building 
is of modern contemporary design, faced 
with Indiana limestone and brick. 
There are Vermont marble window 


spandrels. 2 

A U.S. Park Police headquarters build- 
ing now under construction on the 
grounds is scheduled to be completed in 
March of 1964. This building, two 
stories in height will have 11,000 square 
feet of floor space, and will serve as the 
headquarters for the 250-man force. 

Landscape features of the 1l-acre 
area, when completed, will include a 
number of linden trees, flowering shrubs, 
and a parking area. 

For the first time in many years, the 
principal administrative offices of the 
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park department will be housed in one 
building, and it is anticipated that this 
move will increase efficiency of operations 
of the park department, which traces 
its legal origin to the Residence Act of 
July 16, 1790. 


A Man of Prayer and Action—John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, our late be- 
loved President, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, was idolized by the people of West 
Virginia. All in this great State are in 
deep mourning over his passing, and ex- 
tend heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved 
family. 

Mr. Speaker, my heart is heavy as I 
include my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include the following ex- 
tremely fitting tribute paid to President 
Kennedy—this man of prayer and ac- 
tion—by the Reverend Robert E. Bren- 
gartner, Catholic chaplain at the U.S. 
Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 
Father Brengartner has so perfectly de- 
scribed the great spirit, the selfless dedi- 
cation and spiritual depth of our late 
President that I want to share these ex- 
pressions with President Kennedy’s fam- 
ily, as well as with my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

“Greater love than this no one has, that 
one lay down his life for his friends.“ 
John 15:13. 

Nineteen hundred years ago our Blessed 
Lord not only expressed this idea, but exem- 
plified it in His own life. 

Through the ages men and women have 
heeded this call of love and laid down their 
lives for others, They are the martyrs of our 
faith; they are the martyrs of our country. 
They died for truth, for the love of God, for 
the freedom of man. 

To this long list of heroes has been added 
the name of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States. The day he took 
the oath of office is the day he accepted in 
all its stark reality not only the honors and 
powers of his office, but also the awesome 
responsibilities and the dangers to life con- 
nected with such a position. We are all aware 
of the courage and determination mingled 
with a constant cheerfulness with which he 
tackled every problem. 

He seemed the ideal Christian man, com- 
bining the age old Christian axiom of Ora et 
labora—pray and work. Pray, as if every- 
thing depended upon God, and work, as if 
everything depended upon yourself. He was 
a man of prayer and action. 

If anyone was truly alive President Ken- 
nedy was. He lived life to the hilt. And 
I mean this in the good sense of making use 
of every talent and every moment God has 
given. 

Born to high station—with a silver spoon 
in his mouth—John F, Kennedy could have 
spent his life in leisure and security—Swit- 
zerland in the winter—the Riviera in the 
summer. But with his God given qualites 
of compassion and justice, wisdom, courage 
and decision, he was drawn into the battle 
for humanity—the ocean of human inter- 
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ests—to be the leader of a great people, and 
a friend to the peoples of the world. 

As a John the Baptist, a voice crying in 
the wilderness, he would cry out for social 
justice, for equality, for the rights of the 
individual. And who cannot say that like 
John the Baptist he was murdered for speak- 
ing the truth—for defending the rights of 
God and man? 

Who can say what brought about this 
hatred in the mind of a man who would 
kill our President? What influenced him 
to such an act of revenge? Was it some 
prejudice on our part—some hatred of ours— 
some act of rebellion against lawful author- 
ity—some sin of social injustice? 

Look at the crufix. There you can see what 
sin did to God's own Son. 

Look at the broken body of our young 
President. There again you can see the effect 
of a sinful act. 

Look at Mrs. Kennedy and Caroline and 
John, Jr., and you see the sorrow caused by 
one man who defied God's law—“Thou shalt 
not kill.” 

From the echo of that shot in Dallas last 
Friday waves of sorrow and misery haye 
flowed over the world. 

Perhaps President Kennedy can accom- 
plish in death what he could not accom- 
plish in fe to show that all men are created 
equal and that social justice must prevail. 
If this can be accomplished, then John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
will not have died in vain. 


Independence of the Islamic Republic 
of Mauritania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 28, the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania will celebrate the third anni- 
versary of her independence, and on this 
occasion we wish to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the President of 
the Republic, Moktar Ould Daddah; and 
His Excellency, the Mauritanian Chargé 
d'Affaire to the United States, Mohamed 
Nassim Kochman. 

On November 28, 1960, the last of 
France's African colonies attained her 
independence. Mauritania, which 
stretches over the sands of the Sahara 
on the northwest coast of Africa, is 
somewhat larger than our State of Texas 
but has a total population which has 
been estimated at roughly 650,000. Ob- 
Servers questioned whether this small 
and scattered population could carve a 
Viable 20th-century nation state out of 
Mauritania’s desert sands. 

Mauritania has achieved remarkable 
progress in the 3 years which have now 
passed since independence. Its success 
has been due in measure to the dyna- 
mism of its youthful President and 
Premier, Moktar Ould Daddah. Even 
before independence Premier Ould Dad- 
dah-was off to Paris and Washington in 
search of funds to develop Mauritania’s 
one important resource, iron ore, the key 
to the country’s development. He re- 
turned with a $66 million World Bank 
loan and a promise from MIFERMA, a 
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French-controlled mining company in- 
cluding British, Italian, and German in- 
terests to mine the ore, transport it to 
the sea, and market it abroad, splitting 
profits 50-50 with the Mauritanian 
Government, The agreement included 
the development of port facilities. Thus 
Premier Ould Daddah set out to forge 
a modern nation from ancient Mauri- 
tania. 

The territory of Mauritania received 
its name from the Romans, who sub- 
jugated two kingdoms inhabited by the 
Mauri people, or Moors. For centuries 
before the Europeans arrived in Mauri- 
tania its desert sands were the scenes 
of much of West Africa’s bloodiest his- 
tory as empires rose and fell. Its popu- 
lation is a combination of Moorish and 
Negro. The large majority, in fact, are 
Moors, nomads of the north who move 
their flocks of sheep and goats from 
waterhole to waterhole. About one- 
fifth of the population is Negro, a seden- 
tary population settled in the south of 
the country. 

Because of this racial mixture and of 
its geographical location Mauritania’s 
largest hope is to become a bridge be- 
tween black and white, the connecting 
link uniting Africa into one continent. 
If Mauritania can accomplish this it will 
have achieved an indelible landmark on 
the pages of African history. 

Of more immediate, if less global con- 
cern, is the internal development of 
Mauritania. Mauritania has become a 
land of striking contrasts as it has be- 
gun to move, swiftly, into the mid- 
20th century. Although much of the 
country’s population still moves from 
place to place, taking their tents with 
them as they go, three new cities have 
sprung up from nothing in little over 3 
years’ time. In Nouakchott, the capital, 
neat modern buildings have risen where 
a small desert village of mud huts stood 
4 years ago; all houses in the capital of 
10,000 inhabitants have running water 
and electricity. Telephone lines link 
some 15 oases and towns. A 400-mile 
railroad is under construction along the 
frontier of Spanish-held Rio de Oro. 
Planes land at 21 airstrips. Most im- 
portant, exploitation of the country’s 
iron ore deposits holds promise of an in- 
creasingly optimistic future. 

We congratulate you, President Ould 
Daddah, and the people of Mauritania 
for the progress you have achieved dur- 
ing 3 short years of independence in 
transforming your country into a mod- 
ern nation state. 


4 More Realistic View of Profits and 
Private Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, adminis- 


tration spokesmen have frequently made 
the assertion that corporate and indi- 
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vidual debt since the end of World War 
II have risen at a much faster rate 
than the Federal debt. They have also 
pointed out that corporate profits in an 
absolute sense are at an alltime high, 
but what they have failed to do is relate 
profits to sales, to the investment dol- 
lar, or to gross national product in order 
to get a realistic profits picture. 

David Lawrence’s column in the 
Washington Star of November 20 points 
out some of the fallacies of the adminis- 
tration’s approach both with regard to 
its comparisons of increases in Federal 
as compared to private debt and to its 
discussions of corporate profits. The 
article make a real contribution to 
clearing up some of the confusion that 
has been created by the statements of 
the administration in these two areas. 

I include David Lawrence’s column in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 

FEDERAL VERSUS BUSINESS FINANCING—PRESI- 
DENT’S COMPARISON OF DEBT GROWTH 
VIEWED AS GIVING WRONG IMPRESSION 
President Kennedy would not intentionally 

mislead the American people about the 

finances of the Government of the United 

States—but unfortunately, some of his 

speech writers have given a wrong comparison 

of the way the Federal Government and 
private business, respectively, handle their 
debts. 

Mr. Kennedy, in a speech before the Flor- 
ida Chamber of Commerce Monday, gave the 
impression that the Federal Government is 
a better fiscal manager than private business. 
He said: 

“While the Federal net debt was growing 
less than 20 percent in these years (1948 to 
1962), total corporate debt—not my debt, 
your debt—was growing by nearly 200 per- 
cent and the total indebtedness of private in- 
dividuals rose by 300 percent. So who is 
the most cautious fiscal manager?” 

There is no real parallel. What Mr. Ken- 


was borrowing 
fund past loans, but not to reduce debt. 

During these very years—1948 to 1962— 
when the total corporate debt was rising 
by $228 billion, these same corporations 
earned $291 billion in profits after taxes, In 
contrast, the Federal Government d 
that same period had total budget defiicits 
of $41 billion and at the same time added $54 
billion to the gross public debt. 

No business could borrow money if it did 
not reduce its past debts out of its surpluses. 
An increase in corporate debt Is based upon 
the expectation of repayment of this same 
debt in a specified time. A very small part 
of any such indebtedness is refinanced with- 
out at least a substantial payment on the 
principal. 

But the Federal Government makes no 
such curtailment of its principal and keeps 
on borrowing more and more money, in- 
curring more and more deficits, and in- 
creasing its total debt. 

Any business which attempted to finance 
itself on the pattern of the Federal Govern- 
ment would certainly not be able to borrow 
any money in the capital markes today or 
at any other time, Thus, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in fiscal year 1963 piled up a gross 
borrowing of $227 billion, of which less than 
$8 billion represented growth in the net debt. 
The remaining $219 billion was borrowed to 
refund existing debt. 
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Corporations, on the other hand, have been 
paying off a substantial part of their loans, 
and their increased debt represents invest- 
ment in new projects—new plants and equip- 
ment or new enterprises. 

It is incorrect, therefore, to compare cor- 
porate financing with that of the Federal 
Government and say that the latter is better 
because it did not increase its debt as much 
as did the private sector in the economy. 
Individuals may incur debt by, borrowing to 
buy their homes, but they earn enough 
money after expenses to make regular pay- 
ments on the mortgages and at the same 
time to buy an automobile and pay for it in 
2 or 3 years. Nobody could buy an automo- 
bile in 1948 and fall to pay it off by 1962. 
And yet the Federal Government has merely 
borrowed the same amount of money to re- 
fund or replace the previous indebtedness, 
so that the total amount of the 1948 debt 
remains on the books, plus increased bor- 
rowings of $54 billion since 1948. 

President Kennedy also gave an erroneous 
impression when he discussed profits. He 
has done so on several occasions lately in 
discussing this subject. He said to the 
Florida Chamber of Commerce: 

“Why is it that profits are at an alltime 
high in the Nation today? It Is because the 
Nation as a whole is prospering.” 

What Mr. Kennedy did not tell the Amer- 
ican people is that profits in a realistic sense 
are way below what they were a few years 
ago. 

Thus, manufacturing corporations from 
1955 to 1957—-which was an era of sustained 
economic activity and relatively full employ- 
ment—earned 5.2 percent on their sales and 
11.7 cents per dollar on their net worth. 

But since the year 1957 profits of manu- 
facturing corporations have been at rela- 
tively depressed levels. For the last 6 years, 
they have averaged only 4.5 percent of sales. 
This means that profits are 15 percent below 
the 5.2 average of the 1955-57 period. The 
profits also have been only 9.3 percent of 
net worth, which is down considerably from 
the 11.7 percent average of the 1955-57 
period. 

It is to be noted that in 1963, after 2 
years of so-called economic recovery, profits 
are 4.5 percent of the gross national product. 
“This is only a slight rise from the 4.2 percent 
reported in 1961, which was the lowest figure 
in the period following World War II. 

To lay stress on the gross total of profits 
without regard to whether individual com- 
panies are making a satisfactory percent on 
their investment is to confuse the Issue. It 
is like saying that, because there are more 
people employed today than ever before, 
America is prosperous. Actually, the unem- 
ployment figure is still around 5.5 percent, 
and there are many parts of the country 
called distressed areas. It is illogical to 
boast about the amount of total profit when 
the actual percentage of profit on sales made 
remains well below the 1955-57 average. 


A Time To Heal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
we turn from the searing emotion of the 
past dark days in American history, a 
splendid editorial in yesterday’s New 
York Times by James Reston quotes a 
favorite Biblical passage of our late Presi- 
dent, that this is a “time to heaL” Mr. 
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Reston’s recommendations deserve the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
who must join our new President in 
charting the course for the US. ship of 
state in this period of trial for our people 
and our Government. The editorial 
follows: 

A Time To Heat—CuHANcEeE DISCERNED IN 
CAPITAL Po.trics From SHARP CONFLICT TO 
MODERATION 

(By James Reston) 

Wasuıncron, November 25.—This is now, 
in the words quoted today from President 
Kennedy's favorite passage in Ecclesiastes, 
“a time to heal.” 

The agony of the last few days has sobered, 
and may even have cleansed, the Nation, 
and the sad and noble grandeur of Mr, 
Kennedy's last farewell this afternoon, has 
transformed the atmosphere of the Capital. 
There was today a spirit of humility and 
concord in Washington. A whole people 
was lifted up in a common sorrow, ennobled 
by the grace and serenity of Jacqueline 
Kennedy, and carried back to the memory 
of a simpler time by the comfortable words 
and music out of a religious past. 

“Everyone to whom much is given, of him 
much will be required.” The truth of the old 
text of St. Luke on every thoughtful mind 
today, as the illustrious Kennedy family bore 
its grief. And this contentious town, de- 
pressed by the ugly events of last weekend, 
was at last calm and united. 

This is more than a mood. The death of 
President Kennedy and the shock of the bru- 
tality that caused his death have changed 
the direction of American politics from ex- 
treme conflict toward moderation. 

No doubt the coming presidential cam- 
paign will open up new divisions and revive 
some of the bitter rhetoric of recent months, 
but there is a revulsion in the country 
against violence and disunity, and the out- 
look is now for an election, not between the 
liberalism of Kennedy and the conservatism 
of Gotpwarer, but between President John- 
son and some other moderate. 

A mood of defiance was developing here 
between the major political parties, between 
the executive and the legislature, and be- 
tween the allies. That spirit of comity and 
compromise, without which no party can 
govern and no alliance can operate effective- 
ly, has recently been breaking down. 

On taxes, civil rights, and education at 
home, as on nuclear and commercial policy 
abroad, an attitude of contention and even 
of hostility was developing. And the more 
it appeared that the Republicans might nom- 
inate GotpwatTer, the more difficult it be- 
came to get bipartisan agreement on progres- 
sive measures. 

Now, if both parties seem to have an equal 
chance of victory next November, and both 
need the support of uncommitted moderate 
voters, the chances are that there will be a 
greater willingness to reach compromises 
that will appeal to the broadest possible 
majority of the electorate. 

This wiil not come right away. President 
Johnson has been strongly urged by his 
congressional leaders to postpone the big 
controversial questions of taxes and civil 
rights until January and turn his attention 
to the organization of his administration. 

For this purpose, it has been suggested to 
him that he appeal to the country for unity 
this week, then either get Congress to pass 
the main appropriation bills, if this can be 
done in a hurry, or, if not, to pass a contin- 
uing resolution that would enable the ad- 
ministration to pay its bills up until Janu- 
ary 30, and let Congress go home. 

The new President needs time to adjust to 
his sudden new responsibilities, to select a 
personal staff, to study and prepare next 
year’s budget and to master the intricacies 
of many foreign policy problems. 
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If Congress remains here until the end of 
the year, the President’s close friends feel 
that he will get so deeply involved in con- 
gressional problems, where his skill and 
knowledge are great, that he will have little 
time to deal with other problems which are 
less familiar. 


FEARS COMMUNIST HUNT 


There is another reason for urging the 
President to let Congress go soon. This has 
been a long, frustrating, and quarrelsome 
year on Capitol Hill. Congressmen are phys- 
ically tired from the long grind, and emo- 
tionally tired from the scandals, arguments 
and disasters of the last few weeks. 

The assumption here is that, after the 
death of President Kennedy, Congressmen 
will find the voters in a serious mood, willing 
to give President Johnson a chance, and 
longing for a period of unity and modera- 
tion. 

This may not be true everywhere. One 
of the things President Johnson is said to 
be concerned about is that the pro-Commu- 
nist background of Lee Oswald, the man who 
is accused by the Dallas police of assassinat- 
ing President Kennedy, may lead in some 
places to another Communist hunt that will 
divide the country and complicate the new 
President's relations with Moscow. 

This was one of the reasons why President 
Johnson answered so quickly and warmly 
Chairman Khrushchev’s message of condo- 
lence, and why the State Department has 
been so fast in emphasizing that it had no 
evidence that any foreign government was in 
any way involved in the death of President 
Kennedy. 

President Johnson is almost bound to 
strive for a dramatic “first hundred days,” 
short as this is for so many problems. For 
he will have little more than that before the 
presidential primary elections start, and the 
election campaign is bound to open up new 
divisions. 

Often before, the Nation has been unified 
through adversity or the death of a Presi- 
dent, only to lose the sense of common grief 
and fall into disarray. This is what hap- 
pended after the administrations of Lincoln 
and Wilson, and President Johnson's first 
obligation to the Nation, to his predecessor 
and to himself is to heal the wounds of the 
last few days and see to it that President 
Kennedy’s program is carried on. 


Crisis in Beef Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues a 
very interesting article on “Crisis in Beef 
Imports” by C. W. McMillan, executive 
vice president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, which appeared 
in the December 1963 issue of the Farm 
Journal. 

Mr. McMillan’s report followed a 4- 
week tour of New Zealand and Australia 
by a group representing the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association. 

The article follows: 

Crists IN Beer IMPORTS 

Imports have already cut some cattle prices 
as much as $3 per hundredweight. And as 
long as our tariffs remain low and tonnage 
unrestricted, they'll continue to Increase. 
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We saw lands of paradox and contrast. 

We saw some of the best livestock produc- 
tion and potentials—and some of the worst— 
in the world. Some fine animals, but some 
Teal scrubs. 

We dined, argued, laughed, and exchanged 
notes with men like ourselves, equally con- 
cerned with the elements, their beasts, local 
ec taxes, and the world markets for 

T. ` 

And we came home convinced that live- 
Stock production in the United States, more 
than ever before, needs more realistic protec- 
tion from foreign meat. 

“We” were a group of U.S. beef producers 
and feeders (for names, see box, page 88) 
representing the American National Cattle- 
men's Association on a special study tour of 
New Zealand and Australia. 

We all wanted to see firsthand whether 
the tremendous increase in their beef ex- 
Ports was temporary—due to relatively high- 
er prices here—or whether they were fore- 
runners of a deliberate buildup aimed at the 
U.S, market. 

And we also wanted to see if we could show 
the Australian and New Zealand stockmen, on 
a producer-to-producer level, that they are 
wrecking our market and, at the same time, 
endangering their own. 

Frankly, we found little to reassure us. As 
long as our tariffs remain low and tonnage 
unrestricted, there'll probably be little slack- 
ening of imports. Rather, we can expect 
them to grow over the years. 

Producers in both countries were sympa- 
thetic. But many—especially exporters—are 
more fascinated with the gold in the U.S. 
market. Even if prices drop here, this is a 
far better market for them than anyplace 
else. It looked so good to them that they 
Only now are making token effort to find 
alternate consumers at home and elsewhere 
in the world. 

The chart at the left below gives you an 
idea how fast beef imports have been in- 
Creasing. While almost everyone recognizes 
that foreign beef has an adverse impact on 
U.S. producers, a few figures help to empha- 
size the danger signs—and the rapidity in 
the buildup of the problem. 

Total beef imports, including live animals, 
accounted for about 11 nercent of all the beef 
we ate in the United tes last year; an 
all-time high. Another record will be set 
this year—imports for the first 8 months of 
1963 were 122 percent of the same period 
last year. 

And what a beachhead the Aussies and 
New Zealanders have established. From only 
& smattering 6 or 7 years ago when their 
exports were committed to Great Britain, 
their shipments now amount to over 80 per- 
cent of all our beef imports. 

Don't let anyone tell you that this tonnage 
has no direct bearing on fed-cattle prices. 
True, most of the shipments are of “manu- 
facturing beet! —a lean, boneless product. 
However, more than one-fourth of every one 
of our fed-beef carcasses becomes ground 
beef, and 60 percent of the beef from Aus- 
tralia also goes into ground beef here. 

And, realizing that beef competes most 
with other beef, rather than pork or poultry, 
Say, then any extra tonnage can't help but 
depress total aud specific prices. 

Economists figure that recent import levels 
have cut some cattle prices—or held others 
down from expected levels—as much as $3 
per hundredweight. 

You also have heard that all the U.S. cat- 
tlemen has to do is become more efficient 
or just raise more and more animals, then 
he'd be able to compete with anyone in the 
world. 

It's simply not so. No matter how hard 
our stockmen work or how many miracles 
come from the laboratory, there is no way 
that he can cut costs today to equal those 
of the Australian, for example. 
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Our study group, all knowledgeable ranch- 
ers and feeders, estimated that the Aussie 
could raise a “beast” on his “station,” trek 
it hundreds of miles to slaughter and still 
make money at prices roughly half what 
most American ranchers would haye to have 
for a comparable animal. 

And exporters can ship the beef 8,000 miles 
(or more), pay duty of 3 cents per pound 
and still make money when our beef market 
is too low for profit to American stockmen. 

Basic is the cost of leasing or owning land. 

In western Queensland and the Northern 
Territory, most of the land is owned by the 
Crown. It is available on 50-year leases with 
an annual rental payment ranging from 65 
cents to $1 per square mile. A good carrying 
capacity might be seven or eight animals per 
square mile. Stations in this drought-vul- 
nerable vastness are big. One we visited was 
6,159 square miles in size. That's nearly 4 
million acres. 

By way of contrast, we saw smaller opera- 
tions in New Zealand where pastures carried 
up to four ewes and one cow to the acre. 
The year-around carrying capacities are 
astounding by our standards. They're 
blessed with a well-distributed 40 inches of 
rainfall a year and they fertilize generously, 
a lot of it by airplane. 

The Angus breed dominates, with Here- 
fords and Shorthorns battling it out for sec- 
ond piace. The quality is excellent. Be- 
cause of the high cost of grains, nearly all 
of the beef is finished on grass with little 
or no drylot feeding. 

New Zealanders like the sheep-cattle com- 
bination, and it is unlikely that there will 
be a big shift away from sheep to cattle. 
Sheep and wool are their big sources of in- 
come and will undoubtedly stay No. 1, 
with beef and dairy next. 

But Australia has a fantastic potential for 
increased beef production, and its numbers 
are building fast. 

In southeastern Queensland we saw land 
being cleared in a 24-inch rainfall zone. The 
rough land cost about $10 per acre. It took 
another $22 to chain and burn, plow and 
Seed. Planted to sorghum alum, they're 
fattening one steer per acre. There is a 15- 
million-acre potential of this kind of land. 

Further development in the vast outback 
must await more capital, but the biggest po- 
tential lies in the higher rainfall areas of 
the east. 

The outback must develop more stock 
water and transportation facilities. A cow 
might have to go 15 miles for water, and 
some cattle still are driven as long as 6 
months to reach market. 

On one station we saw cattle that cost the 
rancher $7 for annual maintenance, but he 
needed another $14 to get each animal to 
market. 

Outside capital is being encouraged to come 
into Australia for development of its beef in- 
dustry. There are some meaningful incen- 
tives. For example, there is no capital gains 
tax, and the depreciation allowed to en- 
courage capital improvements is such that at 
the end of 5 years it amounts to 120 percent. 

Australia is a young country, a growing 
country, not unlike the United States a num- 
ber of years ago. You can’t heip but feel 
after being there and talking with their peo- 
ple that they will overcome their problems. 
They will improve their cattle, their pastures 
and their management. 


We saw few signs that the whole meat 


And this leads to the question: Will they 
continue to arouse the ire of American stock- 
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men, political and business leaders so that 
severe restrictions are imposed? Already sev- 
eral bills calling for markedly higher tariffs 
or quotas have been introduced in Congress 
by alarmed lawmakers. 

No American stockman wants to cut off 
reasonable competition. But his patience— 
and pocketbook—are worn mighty thin. 


Remarks of Lt. Col. Paul A. Fino at 
Memorial Services for Lt. Col. Clifford 
W. Johnson, Lt. Col. Jacque Segal, 
and Capt. William Gibson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, IR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 16 the Civil Air Patrol, an aux- 
iliary of the U.S. Air Force, was sad- 
dened by the loss of three of its officers 
who were killed in a Civil Air Patrol 
plane which crashed in North Linden- 
hurst, Long Island, shortly after takeoff. 

The three CAP officers attached to the 
New York wing were Lt. Col. Clifford 
W. Johnson, Lt. Col. Jacque Segal, and 
Capt. William Gibson. 

On Sunday, November 24, memorial 
services were held in New York City. My 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
Pau A. Frno, who is a legal officer and 
holds the rank of lieutenant colonel was 
the main speaker at these services. Iam 
privileged to insert in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, Congressman Frno’s sym- 
pathetic and understanding remarks on 
this sorrowful occasion: 

(By Lt. Col. PauL A. Fino, Member of 
Congress) 

In this solemn moment, we gather to pay 
honor and tribute to three members of our 
organization who died because of love of 
country, dedication to a cause, and enthu- 
siasm for aviation. 

No question or controversy can disturb the 
tranquility of this occasion. 

It is indeed fitting and proper that we 
pause in the quiet and serenity of our gar- 
den of memories and reflect upon the lives 
of our departed brothers. 

We are conscious that we are pausing 
under the shadow of a great loss. Although 
the certainty of death and the uncertainty 
of life are ever with us, these memorial 
services bring upon us a new sorrow and 
humbles us in our struggle toward the ful- 
fillment of our ambitions, 

These men who died in line of duty, have 
built temples of honor and virtue and un- 
selfish devotion to the everlasting good of 
the Civil Air Patrol. . 

To the members of the bereaved families, 
we extend our deepest and profound sym- 
pathy. We ask them to seek consolation in 
the fact that their loved ones’ lives were 
filled with service to mankind. 

The friendship and brotherhood found in 
the Civil Air Patrol have few parallels in 
life. Each member of the CPA, young 
and old, men and women, from all walks of 
life, all creeds and all religious denomina- 
tions, is a dedicated public servant. We are 
grateful, indeed, for the lives we honor on 
this occasion. 


Our departed brothers had a part in the 
concrete expressions of the ideals of our 
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tion, Our memorial to them must 
include the continued projection into the 
future of our accomplishments. 

What better course can we of the Civil 
Air Patrol take than to dedicate our lives 
to perpetuating the strength of these 
memorial services? We must accept this 
challenge and weave the highest good of the 
past into the fabric of the future. 


Private Industry Plays Key Role in 
Retraining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, rapid 
technological advancement and automa- 
tion—while creating new jobs—displaces 
thousands of unskilled workers and re- 
places them with machines. The un- 
employment created by technological 
change must be tackled by effective 
training and retraining programs, both 
public and private, in order that it be- 
comes a blessing and not a curse to 
society. 

An excellent example of a well-plan- 
ned private retraining program at the 
General Electric plant in Lynn, Mass., 
was described in the Christian Science 
Monitor of November 19. A retraining 
school staffed and equipped by General 
Electric was recently established to keep 
workers with obsolete skills in the com- 
pany by training them to fill vacant jobs 
requiring a greater degree of skill. 

The key to any solution of our un- 
employment problem demands a con- 
stant upgrading of our labor force to fill 
the new and more demanding jobs cre- 
ated by automation and technological 
change. It is gratifying to read of the 
steps being taken to train and retrain 
employees within private industry, and I 
insert the article describing the General 
Electric program from the November 19 
Christian Science Monitor be included in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Joss CHANGING—TRAINING FoR AUTOMATION 
(By Abraham Oseroff) 

LYNN, Mass—Red, green, and yellow 
lights flash on a control panel, A workman 
adjusts dials, flicks switches, presses but- 
tons, 


An 18-foot gantry creeps forward. 

It drills, mills, and does other operations 
to turbine casings, combining jobs formerly 
performed by separate machine tools. 

The scene is a main shop at the General 
Electric Co. Lynn River Works plant. Sim- 
iliar scenes may be found in other shops 
where complex machines are doing work 
formerly done by simple machine tools. 

BYSTANDER OR BOSS? 

On a platform of the gantry, the workman 
looks like an interested bystander. He's 
much more, of course. He's the boss. 

His name is Mike Jerzylo. A few months 
ago, he relates from his perch, he couldn’t 
help his daughter with high school algebra. 

“She thinks I'm a hero now,” he says. 

For he can not only help her with algebra, 
but at GE he does technical work he consid- 
ers interesting and challenging. Formerly, 
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he was grinder in the shop, which machines 
casings for multimillion-dollar turbines. 

Hunks of the turbine the gantry works on 
may weigh 60 tons—worth $10,000, some of 
them, A mistake could be expensive. 

But Mike knows what he's about. 1 
enjoy every bit of it,” he says. “I refreshed 
myself on my subjects.” 


LAYOFFS REDUCED 


On his own time, Mike attended a re- 
training school staffed and equipped by GE. 
Similar to schools held by many companies, 
the Lynn GE program is extensive and is 
looked to by many as a model. 

An indication of its success, GE spokes- 
men say, is reduction in the number of 
peopic who have been laid off for lack of 
skills. 

“In 1959, about 800 men were laid off for 
lack of suitable skills, while at the same 
time we were hiring 660 new people who had 
the skills we needed.“ a spokesman says. 
That incurred severance pay and unemploy- 
ment compensation, as well as lowering of 
company morale and loss of the investment 
an employee represents. 

In addition, when a union man with se- 


‘niority was laid off, he would go to another 


part of the plant and displace a man with 
less seniority. Each such bump, GE esti- 
mates, cost $300. 
Bumps numbered 3,521 in 1959. 
HARD LOOK NEEDED 


It was decided that a long, hard look at 
manpower planning procedures was needed. 

A staff was appointed to increase the ac- 
curacy of employment need forecasts; and 
to consider conditions of the turbine market, 
retirement and general attrition rates of 
workers, kinds of skills in the plant, skills 
available in the Boston area, and skills 
needed for anticipated technological 
changes, 

“By the end of 1962, the number of people 
off for the lack of suitable skill was vir- 
tually nil,” the spokesman says. “Bumps 
dropped to 240. It was learned that retire- 
ments in the next 10 years will amount to 
25 percent of the work force, much higher 
than supposed.” 

At present there are 200 apprentices in a 
4-year program and 300 employees taking 6- 
month off-the-job courses to increase skills, 
job security, and earnings. Each off-the-job 
student costs GE $130. 

NOTHING ALTRUISTIC 


“There's nothing altruistic about it,” O. 
Robert Coe, employment manager, says of 
the retraining program. It's a hardheaded 
program of our own to meet our own needs.” 

Retraining replaces obsolete skills or en- 
larges basic ones. 

When the company closed a foundry in 
Everett, Mass., in 1961, 45 men found them- 
selves with totally obsolete skills. They 
were patternmakers, molders, and others, 
whose skills were needed only in a foundry. 
Their seniority averaged 20 years. 

“Forty-two of the men learned new skills,” 
Mr. Coe says. Those who left could have 
had jobs if they had wanted them. 

In the case of the gantry, no one person 
in the plant had skill enough to run it. 

Fifteen men are needed on it for three 
shifts. Twenty-two are now in training. 

An automatic telephone exchange was put 
in a few weeks ago, he adds. Switchboard 
operators are now becoming stenographers 
and key punch operators. 

RETRAINING ESSENTIAL 

Bumps are prevented by switching a 
man who is not needed in one spot to an 
open job somewhere else in the plant, in- 
stead of laying him off. 

With an increasing number of complex 
machines, 10,000 hourly employees, and 
1,200 job skills at GE. employment plan- 
ning and retraining is essential. 

“Seven or eight years ago we'd advertise 
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for 20 machinists and we'd get 60,” an as- 
sistant in the employment office says. “This 
is no longer the case because of the increas- 
ing sophistication of the machine tools we 
use. 


“Large companies used to have such an 
advantage: pay, benefits, vacations. This is 
not so much the case today.” 


One Hundred Years Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, a 
bright, warm sun under a cloudless No- 
vember sky added to the solemnity of 
the occasion as thousands gathered to 
help commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the delivery of Lincoln’s immortal 
Gettysburg Address, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1963. 

One hundred years before the U.S. 
Marine Band led the procession from 
the square to the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg. On this occasion, last week, 
the band again performed that same 
function, under the direction of Lt. Col. 
Albert F. Schoepper. 

Miss Marian Anderson added to the 
solemnity of the occasion as she sang 
“Lead Kindly Light” and “He’s Got the 
Whole World in His Hands.” 

Justice Michael A. Musmanno, mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, recited Lincoln’s famous words. 

The following addresses were delivered 
in the order printed: 

PRESIDENT OF Necro GROUP SPEAKS HERE 

The following address, “One Hundred 
Years After Lincoln's Gettysburg Address” 
by E. Washington Rhodes, editor-publisher 
of the Philadelphia Tribune and president 
of the National Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, was delivered at exercises in the 
Gettysburg National Cemetery Tuesday 
afternoon: 


“I consider it a great privilege to have been 
invited as a representative of the American 
Negro people to participate in an occasion of 
such national historic importance at this 
time of racial tension and unrest. This, 
then, is a historic moment of high honor and 
high drama, which will be forever cherished 
by the American Negro people, as they march 
with heads erect to the goal of full and com- 
plete equality of citizenship rights. 

“One hundred years after the Battle of 
Gettysburg, 100 years after the Gettysburg 
Address, the anguished expectations and 
hopes of Abraham Lincoln for a united na- 
tion remain unrealized, unfulfilled in Amer- 
ican life. The present grave civil rights 
struggle attests to this melancholy, tragic 
fact. 


GREAT STATESMAN 


“The march on Washington on August 28, 
1963, ended at the Lincoln Memorial—at the 
knees of Lincoln—at the knees of a mag- 
nificent stone image. Today, as we evoke 
the living, breathing presence of Abraham 
Lincoln here at Gettysburg, we and the en- 
tire Nation should become acutely aware of 
his great, compassionate heart sustained by 
a statesmanship unparalleled in his day. By 
nature, by instinct, Lincoln understood 
statesmanship, and became not only one of 
America’s greatest statesmen, but also one 
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of the world's greatest statesmen and is 80 
recognized throughout the world today. 

“It has been said that ‘statesmanship is 
characterized by wisdom, breadth of vision 
or regards for the general welfare rather than 
partisan interest.’ May God grant to us in 
unstinting measure both the determination 
and the will to substitute statesmanship for 
racial antipathies—statesmanship for politi- 
cal expediency and frivolity—statesmanship 
for educational, social, and economic inequl- 
ties—statesmanship for fragmented views of 
life—statesmanship for sectional hatreds— 
statesmanship for walls of hostile silence. 
Such positive, affirmative, imperative action 
alone can satisfy the great compassionate 
heart of Abraham Lincoln 100 years after the 
Gettysburg Address. 

“HOUSE DIVIDED 

“Abraham Lincoln, prior to his election as 
President, quoted from Holy Writ, declared 
with the wisdom of the ages that ‘A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.’ He con- 
tinued: ‘I believe this Government cannot 
permanently endure half slave and half free.’ 

“With all the vigor at my command and 
the great esteem which I have for my beloved 
country, I am respectfully urging my fellow 
men to take note that this is as true today 
as it was centuries ago—‘a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.“ 

“Second-class citizenship with all of its 
attendant evils must end. Unless men of 
substance and creative minds take positive 
action, move forward with alertness and 
stout hearts to remove this injustice, I fear 
that government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, will soon be endan- 
gered beyond repair.” 


Appress By Gov. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON AT 
CEREMONIES COMMEMORATING THE 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY oF LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG An- 
DRESS, SOLDIERS NATIONAL CEMETERY, 
GETTYSBURG, PA., TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 
1963 
To this hallowed ground 100 years ago 

came the 16th President of the United States 

to voice the solemn hope that this Nation, 
under God, might have a new birth of free- 
dom. 

He stood here humbly in the presence of a 
ghostly army of Gettysburg dead. Refiec- 
tions of his heart's agony were etched in the 
craigy furrows of his countenance as he ad- 
monished his countrymen: 

“The brave men,” he said, “living and 
dead. who fought here, have consecrated it, 
far above our poor power to add or detract.” 

One hundred years later we stand in the 
long shadow cast by that gentle man both 
on this field and on the pages of history. 
Our purpose is to commemorate his 
memory—and, we are, of course, engaged in 
a needless task far above our poor power. 

His memory to endure has no need of o 
faint applause. 

His life's work—or even the few eloquent 
words he spoke here—need no commemora- 
tion from us to insure their honored place 
in the annals of mankind. 

If we are but one-tenth as humble as he 
was, we will realize that we are not here for 
his sake. 

Rather, we are come for our own sake, as 
free men, to refresh ourselves at this shrine. 
We are come to find increased devotion for 
the unfinished cause of human freedom. We 
are come to take comfort in the victories of 
the past because we know that for liberty 
there lie flerce battles in the future. 

Long before Abraham Lincoln spoke here, 
the homeless vislonary, Thomas Paine, had 
been able to rally an embryo nation to the 
cause of liberty by writing that the aspira- 
tions of a free people were little more than 
“Common Sense.” 
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Lincoln rallied what was left of a Nation 
to fight for the cause of union by appealing 
to that same commonsense. 

Abraham Lincoln was of the people 
not because he was born in a log cabin, or 
because he split logs, or came from a poor, 
but honest family * * * but because he had 
a superb appreciation of the honest common- 
sense that can come to a public official from 
the American people, if he will but let it. 
And to that, Lincoln was willing to con- 
tribute his own quite considerable talent for 
leadership. 

In Lincoln, the two great mainstreams of 
American political philosophy converged, 
and he drew deeply from both. From the 
Jeffersonians, Lincoln took an appreciation 
of the people’s ultimate wisdom. From the 
Hamiltonians, he took a belief in the need 
for strong leadership. 

Thus, Lincoln, though a master politician, 
did what our American folklore has come to 
say is impossible to do * * * he was able 
to fulfill his own cam slogans. He was 

t as a man and as a President because he 
had faith in the people, listened to them, 
but yet led them. 

This same strong mixture of following and 
leading is what is needed in America today. 

There are those who would say, of course, 
that there is no valid comparison between 
the America of today and the America of 
Abraham Lincoln. y 

They would say that we have entered the 
nuclear age and everything has changed. 

Everything has not changed. 

Grapeshot fired at Manassas ripped life 
from a man just as surely as an atomic bomb 
dropped at Hiroshima. 

What is more, the ultimate way in which 
man may die does not change the ultimate 
way in which he must strive to live. 

That ultimate striving for us, as a Nation, 
can be nothing less than eternal warfare 
on the forces of tyranny, no matter the garb 
in which the tyrant comes disguised. 

Whether the tyranny is of power, or of 
money, or of unjust privilege * * * wheth- 
er it’s a tyranny of fear, or of hunger, or 
of censorship * * * whether the tyrant 
wields the dagger of prejudice or of dema- 
goguery * whether he comes openly 
mounted on a high horse, or more subtly 
disguised on a soapbox * * * in every case 
the great unfinished work to which each 
generation of Americans must be dedicated 
is to strike down the tyranny and destroy 
the tyrant. 

In the 187 years that have passed since 
the American Colonies declared their inde- 
pendence, we have found no sounder for- 
mula for destroying tyranny than that of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

America will survive so long as we have 
leaders of the people who use as their guide- 
lines the people's commonsense. 

While politicians, and even statesmen, for 
instance, may argue mightily about the rela- 
tive to the Republic from the far 
right or from the far left, the people in their 
commonsense reject both. 

While politicians and lawyers discuss the 
legalistic fine points of civil rights legisla- 
tion, the tyranny of prejudice is doomed 
because the American people in their deep 
commonsense realize it is wrong. 

While men of great importance carry on 
erudite debates over the relative merits of 
total victory versus total coexistence, the 
American people long ago decided that, 
though we are not a Nation of belligerents, 
we must never abandon the ultimate effort 
to free captive peoples wherever they are 
imprisoned in the world. 

The wise and gentle Mr. Lincoln would 
have understood today’s American people. 
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Their commonsense would have appealed 
to him. 

Human nature,” Lincoln told an audi- 
ence shortly before he died, “will not change. 
In any future great national trial, compared 
with the men of this, we shall have as weak 
and as strong, as silly and as wise, as bad 
and as good.” 

Today, 100 years after Abraham Lincoln 
on this field gave the world his few appro- 
priate remarks, let us resolve to keep faith 
with the memory of the man who had such 
great faith in us as a Nation. 

If we but do that, this Nation, under God, 
will have a new birth of freedom. If we 
do that, we shall not perish from the earth. 
CENTENNIAL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s GETTYS- 

BURG ADDRESS, NOVEMBER 19, 1963 
(By Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower) 

We mark today the centennial of an im- 
mortal address. 

We stand where Abraham Lincoln stood 
as, & century ago, he gave to the world words 
as moving in their solemn cadence as they 
are timeless in their meaning, 

Little wonder it is that, as here we sense 
his deep dedication to freedom, our own 
dedication takes added strength. 

Lincoln had faith that the ancient drums 
of Gettysburg, throbbing mutual defiance 
from the battlelines of the Blue and the 
Gray, would one day beat in unison, to sum- 
mon a people, happily united in peace, to 
fulfill, generation by generation, a noble 
destiny. 

His faith has been justified but the un- 
finished work of which he spoke in 1863 
is still unfinished; because of human frail- 
ty, it always will be. 

Where we see the serenity with which time 
has invested this hallowed ground, Lincoln 
saw the scarred earth and felt the press of 
personal grief. 

Yet he lifted his eyes to the future, the 
future that is our present. 

He foresaw a new birth of freedom, a free- 
dom and equality for all which, under God, 
would restore the purpose and meaning of 
America, defining a goal that challenges each 
of us to attain his full stature of citizenship. 

The beauty of the sentiments Lincoln ex- 
pressed enthralls us; the majesty of his words 
holds us spellbound. But we have not paid 
to them their just tribute until we—our- 
selves—live them. 

For well we knew that to live for country is 
a duty, as demanding as is the readiness to 
die for it. 

So long as this truth remains our 
light self-government in this Nation will 
never die. 

True to democracy’s basic principle that 
all are created equal and endowed by the 
Creator with priceless human rights, the good 
citizen now, as always before, is called upon 
to defend the rights of others as he does his 
own; to subordinate self to the country’s 
good; to refuse to take the easy way today 
that may invite national disaster tomorrow; 
to accept the truth that the work still to be 
done awaits his doing. 

On this day of commemoration, Lincoln 
still asks of each of us, as clearly as he did 
of those who heard his words a century ago, 
to give that increased devotion to the cause 
for which soldiers in all our wars have given 
the “last full measure of devotion.” 

Our answer, the only worthy one we can 
render to the memory of the great emanci- 
pator, is ever to defend, protect and pass on 
unblemished, to coming generations the 
heritage, the trust, that Abraham Lincoln, 
and all the ghostly legions of patriots of the 
past, have bequeathed to us—a Nation free, 
with liberty, dignity, and justice for all. 
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Unfinished Business in the New Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is naturally thought as to what devel- 
opments might occur on the Washington 
scene, following the tragic assassination 
of President Kennedy, and I insert into 
the Recor at this point a thought- 
provoking editorial which appeared in 
the Tuesday, November 26 edition of the 
Chicago Tribune: 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS IN THE NEW ORDER 


The brief years in which John F. Ken- 
nedy’s hand and mind stirred and in some 
sense governed the affairs of his countrymen 
ended yesterday with the solemn and majes- 
tic pageantry and rites with which a nation 
sald farewell to its elected leader. Today is 
a new day and with it there is a new order. 

The orderly transition, accomplished barely 
an hour after Mr. Kennedy's death Friday, 
is a testimonial to the great men who met 
in Philadelphia so long ago “to render the 
Constitution of the Federal Government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the union.” Thus 
adequate has this instrument always proved. 

Under it a new constitutional executive 
has replaced the man who is gone. The 
American people accept the transfer of power 
as normal and expected, under the consti- 
tutional provisions prescribing order and 
continulty in the conduct of the National 
Government. 

This is a nation of sober and sensible 
people, despite the aberrant behavior of the 
erratic few. Presidents may come and go, 
but there is solidarity behind our institu- 
tions, and loyalty to the Nation, and the 
liberties which our Constitution has so well 
conserved through a century and three- 
quarters. 

President Johnson will have the good will 
of all of his countrymen. As he marched in 
yesterday's funeral procession, there was the 
sense that here was a man, first among 
equals, but still only a steward charged, as 
any President is, with acting for the general 
welfare of us all. 

How Mr. Johnson will Interpret this mis- 
sion we cannot say. He will have support 
and approval according to the wisdom with 
which he discharges the vast responsibilities 
of the Presidency. He will labor under the 
checks and balances of a wise Federal sys- 
tem. Under that system, no man can expect, 
as no man would deserve, unquestioning 
obedience, for every citizen has the same in- 
dependence and the same right to his private 
judgment as the highest officer of the land. 

Mr. Kennedy’s program is on the agenda, 
but Congress has had deep reservations about 
much of it, so that after 11 months of con- 
tinuous session the record of legislative 
achievement has been slight. Perhaps now is 
a time for refiection and reconsideration. 
Certainly the most unfortunate thing that 
could happen would be an attempt at whirl- 
wind dispatch of the Nation’s business in a 
climate of emotionalism. 

It is our Judgment that Congress would be 
wise to deal with the appropriations measures 
necessary to keep the Government running. 
The great controversial topics which are part 
of Mr. Kennedy’s legacy, such as the tax 
cut proposal and the portmanteau civil rights 
legislation would be better carried over into 
the next session of Congress, beginning in 
January. 

A prompt adjournment would give the new 
President time to consider his course, to 
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think through the problems piled on his desk, 
and to develop order and proportion to his 
proposals. It would give an exhausted Con- 
gress a chance for recuperation and an op- 
portunity to return to Washington with some 
hope of achieving a sober consensus on what 
needs to be done. 

Most of all, it would give an emotionally 
drained people a chance to consider what 
direction the country is now to take. 


The Late George F. Hines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, our sad- 
ness at the death of our late President 
should not cause us to overlook the pass- 
ing of another friend, and another lead- 
er who served Massachusetts well 
throughout a long lifetime. 

George F. Hines was buried today in 
Washington at the age of 74. I know. 
Mr. Speaker, that he was born in South 
Boston, very close to the day of your 
own birth, and that he was your life- 
long friend and loyal supporter. 

George Hines was the special rep- 
resentative of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in the Nation’s Capital 
for over two decades. First appointed 
to the post by the now Senator LEVERETT 
SaLTONSTALL, he served later under Goy- 
ernors Dever, Herter, and Volpe. With- 
out pa he faithfully pursued 
the best interests of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

He was a close personal friend of 
Speaker McCormack, and of former 
Speaker JosepH W. MARTIN, JR, and 
other members of the Massachusetts 
delegation. 

During recent years, his services were 
crowned with unique success in helping 
to locate the Army Quartermaster Labo- 
ratory in Natick, Mass., and how, we 
hope, the NASA Space Research Labo- 
ratory in eastern Massachusetts. On 
both of these important projects, he 
worked untiringly on behalf of our Com- 
monwealth. 

His son, Richard, is a valued employee 
of our House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. A nephew, Peter, is a re- 
spected member of the Boston City 
Council. His family, like the Kennedy 
family, has shown a rare aptitude for 
dedication to public service. 

For the Record, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to note our appreciation of this wise 
and good man, and express to his family 
our sorrow and our sympathy at his pass- 
ing. 

I would also like to include an article 
in the Recorp from the Boston Globe 
which outlines Mr. Hines’ long and dis- 
tinguished career: 

GEORGE HINES, 74, REPRESENTED MASSACHU- 
BETTS In DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

George F, Hines, 74, born in South Boston 
and for many years special representative of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
Washington, died Saturday evening at the 
National Health Institute in Washington, He 
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had been undergoing treatment for a kidney 
disorder. 

Mr. Hines, who was credited with an im- 
portant part in the arrangements to get the 
NASA and Natick Quartermasters’ Labora- 
tories into the Boston area, for the past 2 
years worked for the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts in Washington. 

He was appointed by former Govys. Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, Christian Herter, Paul A. 
Dever, and John Volpe as the Washington 
representative for the State. 

For many years prior to his appointment 
in Washington Mr. Hines worked as a re- 
porter for Boston newspapers and later as 
public relations director for the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. Later, both the Na- 
tional and Associated Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations employed him for public relations. 
He was also executive secretary of the Haver- 
hill Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hines frequently entertained social, re- 
ligious, and veterans’ groups with piano 
Playing, especially during World War II, al- 
though he never had any formal training. 

He leaves a wife, Helen (Mansfield) Hines; 
& son, Richard; five sisters, Mrs. Joseph 
J. Hurley, Mrs. John J. Walsh, and 
Mrs. Agnes Meagher, all of West Roxbury; 
Sister Therese, Sisters of Notre Dame, and 
Sister Mary Walter, Sisters of Mercy; and 
four brothers, Colonel Paul of West Roxbury, 
Dr. Francis J., Walter J.. and Albert J. Hines, 
all of Boston, 

Services will be in Washington. 


The Attack on Halleck 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
about 2 weeks ago, a leading legislator 
from a Southern State made some very 
unfair and unconstructive comments 
about our minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], and 
the chairman of our national commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

In view of the serious problems fac- 
ing the people of our country in the civil 
rights field, it is indeed most unfortu- 
nate that this type of personal vendetta 
is carried on against Congressmen HAL- 
LECK and MILLER who have heavy re- 
sponsibilities for constructive civil rights 
programs. 

Mr. HALLECK deserves, and has justly 
received, praise and recognition for the 
statesmanlike and realistic attitude 
which he has taken to move toward a 
unified Republican position on the civil 
rights front. 

BILL MILLER’s voting record also in- 
dicates a strong civil rights position. 
Certainly as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, the gentleman from 
New York certainly shoulders a great 
responsibility in seeing that the Repub- 
lican Party is constantly moving for- 
ward. 

To Congressman HALLECK and Chair- 
man MILLER go a well-deserved pat on 
the back for their constructive role in 
obtaining a settlement in the first step 
of the long path ahead for the civil 
rights bill. I certainly hope that we Re- 
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publicans can progress in this area of 
civil rights without our leaders being 
subjected to petty criticism. 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, all the 
People of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Florida express their intense re- 
gret for the tragic death of the late 
President Kennedy; and they extend 
their heartfelt sympathies to Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, the children, and all the family. 
The following editorials speak eloquently 
and are representative of the intense 
feelings, and the thoughts and prayers of 
the people I am honored to represent in 
the Congress of the United States: 

[From the Miami News, Nov. 23, 1963] 
We MOURN For OUESELVES AND FoR THE WORLD 


The President of the United States and the 
leader of the free world is dead. 

The prayers of millions follow President 
John Fitegerald Kennedy in death, and be- 
seech for his successor, President 
Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

We mourn for President Kennedy's family, 
a notably close family even in a Nation where 
Close families are the norm. 

We mourn for our country, which must 
Undergo a difficult change of leadership in 
critical times. 

And mostly, we mourn for ourselves, who 
have been denied the fullest potential of a 
brilliant President. 

We have been denied by what Winston 
Churchill has rightly called a monstrous act, 
whose full impact is only beginning to seep 
into the hearts and minds of the Nation. 

In late years it has been axiomatic that 
the man who occupies the highest position 
in the United States occupies the most pow- 
erful position in the world. 

America has been fortunate that the men 
who have held this lofty office have treated 
it as a sacred trust. Certainly it was treated 
s80 by John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Only rarely in the course of our history 
have we been blessed with a President whose 
qualities of leadership combined to inscribe 
his greatness forever on our national shrines. 
Jefferson was one of these, and Lincoln was 
another. And more and more you are going 
to hear Mr. Kennedy's name mentioned as 
One of the great ones. 

He had youth, charm, and a zest for life 
and leadership that the White House has sel- 
dom known. 

Surely no President faced larger problems 
than John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and none met 
his problems with greater optimism. 

It was a measure of his leadership that he 
never hesitated to attack a problem merely 
because that problem seemed insoluble, and 
Heaven knows many of them must have 
Seemed just that. They would have crushed 
& lesser man into inactivity. 

He had courage in war and in peace, and 
he had the wits to confound those at home 
or abroad who would despoil his beloved 
country. He had brillance when only bril- 
lance would suffice. 

Like Jefferson, he kept faith with the 
common man, believing in the common 
man's ability to manage his own freedom. 

Like Lincoln, he had an abiding conviction 
that all citizens haye a right to equality. 
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Despite his certain knowledge that this con- 

viction was unpopular in much of the Na- 

tion, he supported it to the fullest. This 

was a demanding test of his integrity, and he 

passed it in his own way as nobly as Lincoln 
his. 

America is a great Nation, and it is one of 
the blessings of our democracy that our 
Government endures even such catastrophes 
as this. These are times when we rally to- 
gether behind our new leader. 

The President is dead, God save the Presl- 
dent. 


[From the Miami Herald, Nov. 25, 1963] 
Justice Has BEEN CHEATED 


No one will ever know from his own lips 
why Lee Harvey Oswald, who called himself 
a Communist, shot and killed President 
John Kennedy, if indeed he did. 

In another incredible blunder of security— 
a blunder so fantastic that it almost seemed 
contrived—the suspected assassin was assas- 
sinated himself. 

With him dies the motive of a murder 
which has staggered the world. With him 
goes a story which well may have had com- 
plications grave for the national security, 
made even more serious now by an eternal 
silence. 

Of course, Lee Oswald was marked for 
death in any case. He had killed a Dallas 
policeman in the plain view of witnesses, 
In turn, police had constructed what they 
thought was an airtight case in the Ken- 
nedy killing. 

Then came the unthinkable decision to 
transfer him from one jall to another as 
reporters and photographers and loiterers 
milled around the scene 

Every canon of police work demands that 
a high-security prisoner be moved in dead 
of night with the most extraordinary 
precautions. 

When these are not taken, prisoners have 
been snatched by lynch mobs. In effect, 
Oswald was lynched by a man whose motives 
also are obscure. 

While there is nothing obscure about the 
enormity of the Kennedy assassination, the 
death of Oswald leaves frowning questions. 

He seems the kind of man who might at 
length have broken under interrogation. 
Then we would have had the whole story of 
President Kennedy’s martyrdom in a com- 
munity which he had dared enter to ease 
its convulsions of hate. 

The sequel to the Kennedy assassination 
is thus a chain reaction of terrible propor- 
tions. When do men cease to take the law 
into their own hands? When does this orgy 
of hate and fear and suspicion and violence 
come to an end? 

Until it does, America must hang its head 
in shame as well as remorse before the 
civilized world. 


[From the Key West Citizen, Nov. 24, 1963] 
As THE WORLD MOURNS 


As the world stands bowed in grief today 
over the untimely death of one of the all- 
time great leaders of the world, our Presi- 
dent, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the real 
stature of this pro Of peace is be- 

to emerge as other world leaders pour 
out their hearts in sympathy. 

Sympathy, first of all to the bereayed 
family; then to the Nation he has led so well 
for 2 years and 10 months, and, lastly, to the 
whole population of the world, a world which 
has lost a mighty champion of peace and 
good will among all peoples. 

For the first time in the history of the 
world, the citizens of the bereaved Nation 
have been able to see the deep lines of grief 
etched upon the faces of the peoples of this 
and other nations and to hear, first hand, 
their expressions of regard and concern. 

It is highly significant that in this great 

y even those who have disagreed with 
the President and his philosophy of govern- 
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ment are as sincere in their grief as those 
who marched side by side with him as he 
stood firm at the helm of this great Nation. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, with firm de- 
termination and courage seldom found in 
mortal man, confronted the might of Soviet 
Russia and won his way, thus earning great 
respect for himself and for our Nation 
throughout the world. 

He fought valiantly for the betterment of 
the people of his own nation and for the 
bringing about of equal opportunities for 
all, 

As in the case of all great national trag- 
edies, the world faces a time of readjustment 
and, we pray, self-examination. 

As we mourn the passing of one great 
American, we turn our thoughts and prayers 
to the one upon whose broad shoulders the 
mantle of peacemaker has fallen. 

Our Nation shall long remember John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy for the deeds he did and 
the light he shed upon a dark and troubled 
world. 

People are wont to erect great memorials 
to leaders who have passed on to the Great 
Beyond. The greatest memorial that the 
world could erect to our late President would 
be one of a lasting peace and understanding 
among the peoples and nations of the earth. 

Even as we are bowed in sorrow let us each 
dedicate ourselves to the unfinished task of 
the 35th President of the United States. 


[From the Miami Beach Daily Sun, Nov. 24, 
1963] 
OUR Present: His Bequest To Us 

You cannot stop an idea with a bullet. 

In the numbness of President Kennedy’s 
assassination, this is perhaps our only solace. 

Our President died for freedom Friday. 
He was killed by hate; whatever particular 
label it may bear is only incidental. 

What killed him was the fury of the small 
minds which cannot tolerate anything dif- 
ferent from themselves, any outlook different 
from their own, any aspirations with fron- 
tiers beyond their own crimped view. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy gave voice as 
have few political leaders in this century to 
the cravings of all Americans for a job, for 
an education, for the right to move freely 
about one’s own country as a full-fledged 
citizen of this Nation. 

Mr. Kennedy was a fighter, a trait which 
served him well in elections but which en- 
nobled him in times of national need such 
as the Cuban crisis. He articulated for us 
all the resolution necessary to back down a 
murderer named Khrushchev in Cuba, 

Memorials may well be raised to our late 
President. They really are but a postscript 
for even in death he left us with a living 
one: He cared enough for his fellow man to 
insist on a better way for him and his pos- 
terity. 

[From the Diario Las Americas, Miami 
Springs, Fia.. Nov. 24, 1963] 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 

When the world learned the tragic news of 
the assassination of the President of the 
United States, John F. Kennedy, a profound 
spiritual commotion inyaded all the civilized 
peoples of the globe, who recognized in him 
one of the most outstanding figures of con- 
temporary mankind. John F. Kennedy was, 
more than a President of the United States 
of America, an extraordinary man, a states- 
man of lofty intellect, a great master of 
the oratory, a renowned warrior of liberty, a 
noble defender of human equality and dig- 
nity. 

When his life was a promise for his country 
and for the world, an irresponsible assassin 
fired the weapon that cut short the thread 
of President Kennedy's existence, plunging 
the United States and all those who on the 
face of the earth have their heart in the 
right place, into deep and confusing con- 
sternation. In a matter of a few minutes a 
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Communist assassin caused the physical 
disappearance of a man of eminent qualities, 
of superior intelligence and of upmost 
human sensibility, whose Ideas and inten- 
tions will vibrate forever in his exceptional 
speeches, which were a model of pronounce- 
ments for their impeccable style and for 
their unmistakable ideological depth. The 
Communists have assassinated an illustrious 
defender of democracy and of the just social 
replevins, but that does not mean that they 
have been able to kill the ideal and work 
of John F. Kennedy, which from now on will 


admiration of all the peoples on earth. 
The man who triumphantly defied dea‘ 


Pacific Ocean that was and will always be a 
source of pride for the United States. The 
enemy's bullets respected the life of a then 
very young John F. Kennedy, perhaps to 


archy of the one who, with his death, has 
Just darkened with mourning the flags of all 
the civilized nations of the world. 

In the life and death of John F. Kennedy 
are lessons to be learned. In his life 
to excel, the talent, the good- 

of sentiment, the im love for 
fatherland and for the cause of liberty, 
devotion in study, his political vocation 

the function of democracy. His accom- 
lishments will be source of inspiration for 
to climb to the heights of the 
es of patriotism and of the 
In his death is, once more, the hard 
lesson of what the Communists are capable 
The coldness of crime, the calcula- 
tion for the execution of a savage act that 
stands for anticivilization. And in the face 
proofs of Communist monstrosity, 
ted States and the free world should 
a determined action of combative- 
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history, and expresses its sentiments 
sorrow for the death of this ilius- 
head of state who will figure in uni- 
one of the most enlightened 
personalities of the 20th century. 
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The FCC’s Chaotic Unfairness Doctrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER ` 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


an excellent review of the chaos in the 
broadcasting industry which has fol- 
lowed a recent FCC ruling. It appeared 
in the Long Beach Independent-Press- 

Telegram and other Ridder newspapers: 
How EQUAL Is FCO’s RULING on EQUAL 

TIME? 
(By Bill Sumner) 

Wasnuincton—The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has, in its bureaucratic 
wisdom, put an administrative damper on the 
expression of opinion on television and radio. 
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The full impact of its recent push for “fair- 
ness” has yet to reach the entire industry. 
But here and there across the land station 
after station is caving in to FCC pressure, 
erring always on the safe side, to provide 
equal time to opposing viewpoints on all 
controversial issues. 

In a notice published July 26, the Com- 
mission restated the fairness doctrine writ- 
ten by the FCC in 1949. And through inter- 
pretation since then on specific cases it has 
written muscle into the order. 

As it stands today, a broadcaster is obli- 
gated to provide equal time for “an appro- 
priate spokesman” on the other side of any 
partisan broadcast on an issue of controversy. 
Furthermore, the dissenting side can demand 
free time whether no not the other side was 


paid for or presented as a public service. The 


test here is ability to pay. 

In theory, this FCC ruling could apply to 
such broadcasters as Drew Pearson, Chet 
Huntley, Howard K. Smith, anyone who ex- 
presses an opinion or apparently advances a 
doctrine. In fact, 1t has applied to date to 
those who have advanced antiadministra- 
tion doctrine. 

To date, the howls of anger have come 
mainly from the rightwing, who see in the 
fairness doctrine a direct threat to a dally 
broadcast known “Life Line.” This is a 
show designed to save us all from commu- 
nism, and its fans see in the fairness ruling 
the fine hand of Walter Reuther, who 
they say, has asked the administration, 
among other things, for FCC examinations 
into free time given the radical right and for 
pressure to assign time for opposing points 
of view. Whatever the effect of this alleged 
request, the FCC did move in on TV station 
KTTV in Los Angeles, charging it with unfair 
practices, as the result of freewheeling at- 
tacks one of its commentators made on Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s good friend Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown during last year's guberna- 
torial race, attacks for which the Brown 
forces demanded, but did not get, equal time 
for reply. 

And more recently, the Council of Califor- 
nia Growers was given an example of FCC 
power. After deciding it was not getting 
fair treatment on the bracero issue, it bought 
time with a Fresno radio-TV broadcaster to 
present its side of the argument. While the 
show was on the air, demands were made on 
the station for free equal time by union 
groups and a Democratic organization. 

The station’s attorney advised his employ- 
ers to meet the demand, based on an FOC 
interpretation which stated: 

~e © è where the licensee has chosen to 
broadcast a sponsored program which for the 
first time presents one side of a controversial 
issue * * * he cannot reject a presentation 
otherwise suitable to the licensee—and thus 
leave the public uninformed—on the ground 
that he cannot obtain paid sponsorship for 
that presentation.” 

In this case, it was the station that reached 
the decision, but it was obvious—despite the 
fact that the antibracero opposition had been 
heard—that it feared to bite the hand of the 
body which rules it through its licensing 
powers. : 

What has developed from this is a chaotic 
condition in which only God and the FCC— 
perhaps only the FCC—can judge what con- 
stitutes controversy and what constitutes “an 
appropriate spokesman” for the “other side,” 
whatever that might be. 

If, for example, the Citizens Committee for 
a Nuclear Test Ban Treaty demands and gets 
free equal time to oppose a Life Line broad- 
cast, can then the John Birch Society de- 
mand and get equal time to oppose Drew 
Pearson, Edward P. Morgan, Chet Huntley, 
David Brinkley, President Kennedy the presl- 
dents of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 80 percent of the Members of Con- 
gress, and other menaces to Americanism 
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such as the scouting movement, liberal Cath- 
olics, the Epworth League, Christian En- 
deavor, and the graduates of Harvard, Stan- 
ford, Yale, Princeton, the Universities of 
California, Minnesota, Ohio State, Purdue, 
Northwestern and other hotbeds of radical- 
ism? 
In fairness, yes. 


The Dollar Is Still Sound 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the predictions of the administration's 
critics the dollar is still sound. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the August 8, 1963, edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

GLOBAL BAnKERS—DOLLar STILL SOUND 

(By Ben Weberman) 

Four of the world’s leading central bank- 
ers declared yesterday that the U.S. dollar is 
as sound as ever and that fears over the 
ability of the currency systems to handle 
need for increased liquidity are wholly with- 
out foundation. 

The opinion was expressed in a lengthy 
statement published in the August Review 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and signed by Charles A. Coombs, 
of the New York Fed; M, Ikle, of the Banque 
Nationale Suisse; E. Ranalli, of the Bank of 
Italy, and J. Tungeler, of the German Federal 
Bank. 

These men, whose actions represent the 
backing of billions of dollars of central bank 
and Federal Treasury funds, are in daily tele- 
phone contact with each other, visit fre- 
quently, and meet monthly in Basle. 

Their combined view was designed to sit 
hard on the recurrent notion that there is 
some problem in international NMquidity— 
that the world's countries may run out of 
currency to finance trade and aid—under 
present methods of backing of foreign ex- 
changes, 


They pointed out that “it seems clear to 
us that the international financial system 
has demonstrated a high degree of flexibility 
and resilience in absorbing, during a period 
of recurrent pressure on both the dollar and 
sterling, the successive shocks of the German 
deutsche mark and the Dutch gullder revalu- 
ations, the Berlin crisis, the Canadian devalu- 
ations, worldwide stock market declines, the 
Cuban crisis, and finally, the rejection of the 
British application for membership in the 
Common Market. 

Measures taken by the United States to 
meet its own problems received wholehearted 
indorsement of these important bankers. 
The various steps completed so far actually 
set the pattern for a much broader system 
of exchange protection that is flexible 
enough to meet any emergency, they 
asserted 


“We can visualize, therefore, in very rough 
outline, the consolidation of an interna- 
tional financial system which would provide 
arrangements or similar bilateral under- 
standings on an informa! basis covering ex- 
change of currency (c) issue of special cer- 
tificates and bonds denominated in the 
currency of the creditor country, and (d) 
access to the International Monetary Fund. 

They asserted that the problem of inter- 
national liquidity is essentially a problem of 
dealing with the swings from surplus to 
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deficit in balance of payments of the major 
trading countries. 

The thesis that there is a liquidity di- 
lemma because a U.S. payments deficit sup- 
plies liquidity but at the same time under- 
mines the dollar or that solution of the 
payment outflow will hurt world trade is 
completely wrong, they pointed out, 

Fallure to eliminate the International pay- 
ments deficit would have disastrous conse- 
quences for the United States extending far 
into the future, they declared. World trade 
increases, they added, results in enlarged 
credit facilities to insure adequate financing. 

Recognizing the possible long-term need 
for supplementing outright official holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange, we have con- 
sidered various proposals to permit a con- 
tinuing growth in foreign official holdings 
of dollars and sterling by equating these 
key currencies with gold through the med- 
lum of a goid guarantee. We would conclude 
that such instant gold proposals afford only 
illusory advantages. Such guarantees prob- 
ably would not prove credible, 

We can visualize no effective alternative 
but to rely on a further development of mu- 
tual credit facilities among the major trad- 
ing nations to cope with the inevitable 
swings in their payments accounts. 

At the short end of the credit facility 
spectrum, the Federal Reserve has negotiated 
during the last 18 months an extensive net- 
work of swap arrangements with most of the 
major facilities providing for virtually auto- 
matic access to credit up to specified 
amounts but, as has been repeatedly em- 
phasized by the central banks concerned, 
are primarily designed to deal with flows of 
funds expected to reverse themselves within 
a relatively short period. 

Meeting the need of a medium-term credit 
facility in the say 15- to 30-month maturity 
range, which might usefully be employed to 
deal with deficits and surpluses that were 
unlikely to reverse themselves within the 
short space of time appropriate to swap ar- 
rangements, but were not so generalized as 
to suggest recourse to the International 
Monetary Fund, was the next problem. Re- 
cent US. experiments with the issuance of 
special certificates and bonds denominated 
in foreign currencies might well be developed 
further. 

In effect, then, these bankers said that 
there is no need for a Maudling plan, a 
stamp plan, a Bernstein plan, or one of 
Posthouma, South Africa, or any other plan. 

Since 1958, by using ingenuity within the 
confines of statutory limitations, the bank- 
ers have been able to amply meet the prob- 
lems of recurrent crises that in former times 
may have been serious. Innovations are 
feasible, it has been proven, they assert, and 
Can be continued, 


President Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr, RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in this 
hour of grief we can be reassured by the 
knowledge that the leadership of our Na- 
tion has passed to one already so well 
Proven a wise, experienced, and great 
leader. 

The newspapers of Newark, I believe, 
are typical of all America in their ap- 
Praisal of and confidence in our new 
President. And I am pleased to com- 
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mend their editorials to the attention of 
my colleagues: 
[From the Newark Evening News, Nov. 23, 
1963] 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


By the cruel assassination of a youthful 
and vital President, Lyndon B. Johnson has 
been thrust into the most burdensome office 
in the world. 

Minutes after John F. Kennedy’s life ebbed 
away, Mr. Johnson took the oath and as- 
sumed the duties of the Presidency. 

Thus the democratic transition was made. 
Thus the orderly procession of Government 
continues. And for this we are indebted to 
the foresighted men who so framed our Con- 
stitution that even by this swift, perfidious 
stroke the Nation is not bereft of leadership. 

The changeover is eased further by the 
experience in Government which Mr. John- 
son brings to office. Six terms in the House, 
12 years in the Senate (8 of them as Demo- 
cratic leader), almost 3 years as Vice Presi- 
dent—this is his portfolio. 

As Vice President, Mr. Johnson consulted 
with our allies in Europe and traveled ex- 
tensively throughout critical areas of the Far 
East. Wherever he has gone, his warmth 
has won friends for his country. 

Few men have a deeper understanding or 
fuller appreciation of the responsibilities of 
the office he now assumes, As leader of the 
opposition, Mr. Johnson had occasion to 
challenge and to oppose President Eisen- 
hower, a Republican. To his great credit, 
the battle was joined on issues, never on 
personality, and, most importantly, never in 
a way that reflected disrespect of the 
Presidency. 

Now that Mr. Johnson occupies the Presi- 
dent's lonely chair—at times the loneliest on 
history’s horizon—the Nation’s prayers go 
out to him. In the difficult days ahead he 
will need clarity of vision and strength of 


purpose. 

Above all, he will need the support of all 
Americans who now stand united in sorrow 
and reyulsion over the terrible deed that 
took the life of President Kennedy, 

From the Newark Sunday News, 
Nov. 24, 1963] 
Tne Torch PASSES 7 

“I will do my best. I ask your help—and 
God's.“ 

And now the torch of leadership passes to 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, to be carried in 
what President Kennedy only days ago de- 
scribed as “a very dangerous, untidy world.” 

Fortunately, Mr. Johnson is no stranger to 
the world beyond our borders. He has 
traveled to its troubled areas, expressing the 
good will his nature exudes and pledging to 
free peoples the support of the great nation 
he represents. 

Perhaps more than any other Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Johnson has been privy to execu- 
tive decisions. He has dealt firsthand with 
the problems and the opportunities that lie 
before us. 

To those problems and to those oppor- 
tunities he brings knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the fine art of the possible. States- 
manship, no less than politics, demands this, 

As Democratic leader of the Senate he had 
succeeded in extracting workable compro- 
mise from conflict. He has broken obstruc- 
tion to achieve gain. 

This talent is precious in a world far less 
orderly than anyone dared foretell when the 
guns of the last great war fell silent. The 
Western Alliance, once firmly bound in de- 
pendence on America’s strength, has de- 
veloped cracks where national aspiration 
and economic interest have collided. Latin 
America, Africa, great parts of Asia—all are 
caught up in the divisive struggles of 
nationalism. 

Nowhere are there clear guidelines as to 
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where these nations may be headed. Every- 
where there is a revolutionary impatience 
and disdain of existing structures. 

Nor is order more perceptible in com- 
munism's ranks. The clash between Soviet 
and Chinese leadership is at once baneful 
and promising. It es & weakness we 
once dared not anticipate. It also holds the 
possibility of competitive thrusts elsewhere 
in the world. 

Perhaps the greatest legacy of hope which 
passes on to President Johnson is the realiza- 
tion, derived from Cuba, that above all else 
the safety latch on nuclear arms must be 
firmly held. The United States and Russia, 
possessing the most destructive potential in 
history, also know they possess the means 
of preserving civilization. 

At home, President Johnson will be en- 
gaged in a divisive conflict over civil rights, 
Lest he be mistakenly assoclated with 
southern sentiment because of his Texas 
origin, his leadership in guiding passage of 
the civil rights bills of 1957 and 1960 should 
be recalled. 

No one can foretell what Mr. Johnson may 
achieve during the months ahead in the oth- 
er great areas of national need—fuller em- 
ployment, tax reduction, a balanced economy, 
a constructive partnership between industry 
and labor during the disruptive period of 
automation, a more rational resolution of 
all our differences and a diminishing resort 
to violence. 

To these and allied problems, President 
Johnson may be expected to apply, as he 
once expressed it, a policy of being “prudent 
without being radical; conservative without 
being reactionary.” 

Fate, in the form of an assassin’s bullet, 
has thrust Lyndon Baines Johnson into the 
office he sought in 1960 by electoral process. 
He comes strongly equipped by his experience 
in Government for a task for which there is 
no complete preparation. 


Commemoration of the 45th Anniversary 
of Independence of the Republic of 
Latvia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a statement of Latvian-Ameri- 
can citizens of Metropolitan Detroit, as- 
sembled at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
on the 17th day of November 1963, 
to commemorate the 45th Anniversary of 
Independence of the once free Republic 
of Latvia. 

All right-thinking men join Latvian- 
American citizens of the city of Detroit 
and elsewhere in sorrow at the loss of 
freedom and self-determination by the 
people of Latvia and in rededication to 
the cause of freedom for these fine peo- 
ple and other captive nations elsewhere 
in the world. 

Until the people of the Baltic States— 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania—have 
received again their God-given freedom 
certainly no nation anywhere in the 
world is fully free. 
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The statement follows: 

The Latvian-Americans of Metropolitan 
Detroit, assembled at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, 5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., on the 17th day of November 1963, to 
commemorate the 45th anniverasary of in- 
dependence of the Republic of Latvia, unani- 
mously agreed to issue the following state- 
ment: 

“1, As we pause today to observe the 45th 
anniversary of the Republic of Latvia, we 
again thank the U.S. Government for refus- 
ing to recognize the forcible seizure by the 
Soviet Union of the Baltic States of Latvia, 
Estonia, and Lithuania. We urge that this 

be continued. 

“2, In the 22 years of Latvian independ- 
ence, there was economic and social progress. 
However, after the forcible incorporation of 
Latvia into the Soviet Union, there has been 
nothing but chaos and disaster. Wherever 
Communists move in, misery follows. Russi- 
fication as carried out in the Soviet Union 
against minority peoples, such as Latvians, is 
colonialism in the crudest form. Its goal is 
to destroy the nation; Soviet policy is noth- 
ing short of genocide. Since the Communist 
revolution in Russia 46 years ago, the system 
has been maintained by terror inside the 
country and economic aid from the free 
world. 

“3. Present Communist strategy is to com- 
bine peaceful coexistence with disarmament. 
At the same time, the Communists seek ex- 

trade with the West to obtain des- 
perately needed tools and foodstuffs to bol- 
ster their sagging economy at a minimum 
cost to themselves. 

“4. In view of this Communist strategy, 
we urge the United States to proceed with 
extreme caution in entering into any trade 
negotiations with the Soviets, sign no non- 
aggression pacts with the Soviet Union, and 
take no action that would indicate approval 
of Communist rule in any country in the 
world. Instead, we urge the United States 
to take more vigorous action on all fronts to 
overthrow Communist tyranny wherever it 
has been imposed. 

“65. We urge the United States to bring be- 
fore the United Nations the question of the 
Baltic States—Latvia, Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania—whose seizure by the Soviet Union 18 a 
blatant example of Soviet colonialism at the 


“7. Fortunate as we are to live free 
country, our thoughts are ever with the op- 
pressed people In Latvia who have ‘ered 
so much for us and who ask for 
thing, their God-given right to live in free- 


Halleck’s Role Recognized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED ScHWENCEl. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr.SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, civil 
rights has been called correctly the burn- 
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ing issue of 1933. As one who has stud- 
ied the problem for many years, I know 
it is a trying and difficult one. Its moral 
and ethical aspects are somewhat clearer 
than its civil and political implications. 

I am happy to see that Roscoe Drum- 
mond, one of the more thoughtful of our 
columnists, has paid well deserved trib- 
ute to Mr. HALLECK and his associates 
for their part in the recent handling of 
this issue by the Judiciary Committee. 
It is always easier to blame than to 
praise. But the recognition being given 
Mr. HALLECK is in the finest tradition of 
the Republican Party, His leadership in 
the face of this critical situation is de- 
serving of the recognition accorded a 
statesman. 

I know that in the difficult months 
ahead, Mr. HALLECK will need the kind 
of support and confidence evidenced in 
Mr. Drummond's column if the outcome 
is to bear the unmistakable Republican 
stamp of determination, courage and 
thoughtfulness. 

The Drummond column, as it appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune and 
many other syndicated papers, follows: 
No SELLOUT on DESERTION—HALLECK ON 

Crvm RicutTs: He Fottows GOP LINE 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—The story is going the 
rounds that on the sunny morning after he 
had done so much to rescue the civil rights 
bill and assure it Republican support, House 
Minority Leader CHARLES HALLECK found an 
odd gift perched ominously atop his desk: 
a big black umbrella a la Chamberlain. 

Whether the incident is real or apocryphal, 
the meaning is the same—that someone is 
accusing Mr. HaLLECK of selling out to the 
Democrats, of throwing away an opportunity 
to harass the Kennedy administration by 
stymiecing civil rights. 

The implication of this Munichesque 
charge is that Mr. HALLECK is giving his 
backing to the bipartisan civil rights bill 
is deserting Republican Party policy. 

Such a charge is inaccurate, untrue, and 
unfair, Mr. HALLECK is implimenting Re- 
publican policy. His politics-at-any-price 
Republican critics are not. 

The Republican record in , the 
Republican commitments in its 1960 
tional platform, and the majority views of 
the Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives all prove that Mr. HALLECK, 
far from shoving civil rights down the 
throat of his party, is in fact acting faith- 
fully in behalf of established party policy. 
Here is the record: 

On the passage of the first civil rights bill 
in 80 1957—House Republicans 
voted 151 for, only 15 against. (The Demo- 
cratic vote was 128 for, 82 against.) On the 
game bill Senate Republicans voted 37 for, 
0 against. (Senate Democrats voted 23 for, 
15 against.) 

The next civil rights bill was in 1959. 
This time House Republicans ‘voted 80 for, 8 
against. (House Democrats voted 141 for, 
73 against.) On the same bill, Senate Re- 
publicans voted 28 for, 1 against. (Senate 
Democrats voted 43 for, 17 against.) 

Republican HALLECK ig acting in accord 
with this party record. 

The 1960 Republican national platform 
committed the party, as follows: “We pledge 
the full use of the power, resources, and 
leadership of the Federal Government to 
eliminate discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin.” 

Mr. HALLECK is helping his party to carry 
out this pledge. 

Early in this session of Congress, in Janu- 
ary, well ahead of any action by the White 
House, 42 House Republicans took the initla- 
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tive to jointly introduce a wide-ranging civil 
rights bill. In June, still ahead of the White 
House, 31 House Republicans added a fur- 
ther civil rights measure. 

Last week Representative WILLIAM M. Mc- 
CuLLocH, of Ohio, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Judiciary Committee, and 
Representative JOHN LINDSAY, of New York, 
salvaged civil rights from hopeless deadlock 
by negotiating the terms of a strong bill ca- 
pable of winning decisive bipartisan support. 

It was this bill to which Mr. HALLECK gave 
his indispensable support. From the whole 
record it is obvious that he is not acting to 
impose a civil rights position on a reluctant 
party, but is responding to Republican 
initiative. 

The Republican actions cited above not 
only solidified the Republican Party at this 
session, but helped to encourage and stimu- 
late the White House to pursue a more active 
course than was visible before the antidis- 
crimination demonstrations, Since then Mr. 
Kennedy has boldly galvanized his own party 
in Congress. 

The result: a bi agreement which 
puts the welfare of the Nation ahead of party 
maneuver. 


Remarks of J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert as a portion of my remarks 
the statement by J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, at the Seventh National Conven- 
tion of Catholic Youth Organization in 
New York City, on November 16, 1963. 

In his remarks, Mr. Hoover warns of 
the worldwide Communist plan to or- 
ganize youth groups, and especially the 
increased activity in the United States. 
He points out the importance of guid- 
ance, discipline, and religion in fitting 
our youth to battle the propaganda 
which communism is continually creat- 
ing. 
I believe my colleagues will find Mr. 
Hoover’s remarks sobering, yet inspira- 
tional in that they reveal the insight this 
great American has into the basic prob- 
lem of dealing with the Communist 
menace in the United States. 

The text of Mr. Hoover’s remarks is 
as follows: 


KEYS TO FREEDOM 


I accept this award with a deep feeling 
of humility. I shall treasure it because of 
my great admiration for the outstanding 
work being performed by the Catholic Youth 
Organization. Your efforts on behalf of 
America’s young people have earned the ac- 
claim of all citizens who are concerned with 
the future of our Nation. 

I am doubly honored that the invitation 
to attend this banquet was personally ex- 
tended by His Eminence, Francis 
Spellman, a brilliant and dedicated leader 
and a devoted servant of God. 

To His Excellency, Archbishop John J- 
Krol, Monsignor Frederick J. Stevenson, and 
all associated with the Catholic Youth Orga- 
nization and the Youth Department of th® 
National Catholic Welfare Conference who 
have made this such a pleasant occasion, Í 
express heartfelt appreciation. It has beeD 
especially good to see so many friends and 
to renew old acquaintances. 


1963 


To the outstanding young people assem- 
here tonight, I bring warm greetings. 
Yours is a generation of great challenge. 
Through no choice of your own, you have 
entered the world at a time when deadly 
forces challenge your right, and the right of 
Ash American, to live in freedom under 
Young people in postwar America have 
grown up with the disillusioning knowledge 
that the world is no longer safe for democ- 
racy, 

High ideals are the birthright of youth, 
but the youth of postwar America must face, 
also, the chaos which present-day society 
Presents, and bring about order through the 
Tealization of those high ideals. 

We are at war with communism, in dif- 
ferent ways on different fronts around the 
World. The Communist ideology is born in 
hate, but our philosophy of life is the prac- 
tice of love and faith. 

Just as freedom is your right, so challenge 
ls your heritage—for freedom, once won, 
Must constantly be defended. 

Today, our country faces the most severe 
test ever to confront a free people. Here 
and abroad, mortal enemies of freedom and 
deniers of God himself conspire to under- 
Mine the fundamental forces which are the 
lifeline of our country’s vitality and great- 
ness our most formidable weapons, in 
Peace and in war. 

What are these forces? They are: 

Faith: faith in a Supreme Being: God, 
the author of liberty. 

Individualism: inherent dignity and worth 
Of every sovereign individual with his per- 
tonal rights and responsibilities. 

Courage: the courage of a free people firm- 
ly dedicated to the noblest cause. 

Integrity: that quality of trustworthiness 
Which is essential in dealings between men, 
&nd between countries. 

Discipline: and self-discipline, which are 
Vital in a nation governed by laws rather 

by men. 

Vision: such as led our Founding Fathers 
into the perilous dangers of a hostile wilder- 
Ress that was to become the proud American 

lic in which we live today. 

These are America's great bulwarks, They 
are under savage attack today, just as they 
Were so severely tested nearly 200 years ago 
at Bunker Hill and at Valley Forge. 

Danie) Webster, that brilliant early Amer- 

statesman, eloquently declared, “God 
Brants liberty only to those who love it, and 
are always ready to guard and defend it.” 

Daniel Webster knew the heavy price 

erica had paid for her liberty. And he 

also the disintegrating effect of self- 

gence, neglect of duty and public 
in a nation of free men. 

These lethal influences are at work, con- 
tantly und the sense of personal 

msibility and self-discipline so essential 

Our Nation's welfare. They form a com- 

denominator with the aggressive ene- 

of our Republic in assaulting the cause 

Of decency and justice across the length and 
dth of the land. 

Who are these enemies of our Republic? 
They are the crime syndicates, the narcotics 
Peddiers, the labor racketeers, the unscrupu- 
Ous businessmen, the corrupt politicians and 

Others who blatantly defy the laws of 
© land. 

They are the hatemongers and the false 
Uberals who would subvert our Constitution 
and undermine our democratic processes in 

Urtherance of their selfish ends. 
ey are the Communists and other sub- 
Yersive elements who wave false banners of 
timacy and patriotism while relentlessly 
Plotting to destory our heritage of freedom. 

Communism—in all its forms and in all its 
Yariations—is the avowed enemy of liberty 
1 ot justice and ot God. The Communists 
“red free and independent thought, They 
tar truth. They fear God even though they 
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deny Him. They fear the inherent courage 
and dignity of man created in His image. 

Today, the Communists are engaged in an 
intensive campaign to control the minds and 
win the allegiance of American youth. To- 
ward this end, a National Youth Commission 
has been established within the Communist 
Party, U.S.A.; special publications have been 
issued; front groups have been organized; 
and an ambitious speech program has been 
directed against our colleges and universities. 

During the past 2 years, Communist 
spokesmen have appeared on nearly 100 
campuses from coast to coast. Their pur- 
pose: To create confusion, raise questions 
and spread doubt among our young people 
concerning the American way of life. 

If their constitutional right to free speech 
allows them to use the public school forum 
to promote the secular creed of Marxism- 
Leninism which openly and avowedly denies 
God, does their constitutional freedom of 
religion also prohibit the rest of us from 
using the same public school forum to ex- 
press our faith that God does exist? 

It is indeed ironic that Communist Party 
speakers—whose minds and thoughts and 
actions are in no manner free—should de- 
mand the opportunity to parrot the Moscow 
line to young Americans under the guise of 
academic freedom. 

Academic freedom is not an instrument 
for the perpetuation of conspiratorial ideolo- 
gies. Nor is It an agent of self-destruction— 
a freedom to destroy freedom. As a free- 
flowing channel of truth and knowledge, aca- 
demic freedom is not obligated to carry 
along the silted tributaries of lies and dis- 
tortions of known Communists, 

The Communists look upon students as 
potential sympathizers, supporters, and con- 
tributors to the party’s cause. Nor are they 
unmindful of the rich opportuinty for in- 
filtration presented by unwary racial and 
nationality groups. 

This is especially true of the intense civil 
rights movement within the United States— 
for America’s 20 million Negroes and the 
countless other citizens who share their ob- 
jectives in the current struggle are a priority 
target for Communist propagnada and ex- 
ploitation. Every organization engaged in 
this struggle must constantly remain alert 
to this vital fact, for, once under Commu- 
nist domination, all freedoms and rights are 
lost. 

The Communists are eager to capitalize 
upon all areas of misunderstanding and un- 
rest. Their cause is the cause of Soviet 
Russia, for the Communist Party, U.S.A., is 
an inseparable part of the sinister inter- 
national conspiracy which is financed and 
directed by the Kremlin. No amount of lies 
and duplicity can conceal this carefully docu- 
mented fact. 

Today, the godless Communist consplracy 
controls more than one-third of the earth's 
people and a fourth of her land surface. 
In Europe, in Asia, and here in our own 
Western Hemisphere, we witness the stark 
tragedy of souls, chained to the yoke of 
communism, clamoring to be free again. 

The Khrushchevs, the Castros, and the 
Mao Tse-tungs are faced with an eternal 
dilemma: The human spirit in bondage— 
no matter how heavy the chains—struggles 
relentlessly to break free. Witness the Hun- 
garian revolution; the boatloads of Marxist 
victims who continue to pour out of Cuba; 
the Poznan riots in Poland; the heroic dashes 
of subjugated people through the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

Make no mistake about the Communists 
in this country. Whether they are members 
of Soviet-bloc diplomatic establishments in 
New York and Washington—or whether they 
are fanatical adherents of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A.—all represent the same ideology 
of treachery, deceit, and subversion. 

Prom the immunity which they enjoy as 
foreign diplomats on American soil, Soviet 
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and satelilte officials continue to carry out 
espionage assignments against the United 
States. That some American citizens, in- 
cluding concenied adherents to the Com- 
munist Party, have knowingly and willingly 
assisted these Iron Curtain intelligence 
networks is a criminal disgrace and a blight 
not only upon our Nation, but upon the 
entire free world. And it is equally disgrace- 
ful that well-meaning but uninformed citi- 
zens haye permitted themselves to be 
duped by sympathy campaigns on behalf of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, Morton Sobell, 
and other traitors. 

Nowhere is the hope for peace more sincere 
than in the hearts of all true Americans. 
But in our quest for peace, we must never 
lose sight of the well-documented fact that 
every Red leader from Marx and Engels 
through Khrushchev, Mao, and the Ameri- 
can Communist spokesman, Gus Hall, is dedi- 
cated to an ideology which upholds world 
conquest as its ultimate goal. 

The Communists have never deviated from 
this objective. Despite the high-pressure 
campaign they have mounted behind Khru- 
shchev's phrase of “peaceful coexistence,” 
the Communists know that this is simply 
& propaganda slogan—one devised to further 
their own ends by stirring the hopes and 
emotions of those who seek an end to the 
turmoil, fear, and sorrow that world com- 
munism itself created. 

Actions continue to speak louder than 
words, and certainly the Communists have 
shown no indication of a sincere quest for 


peace. 

The takeover of Cuba and effort to convert 
it into an island fortress against democracy; 
the ever-constant infiltration of Red Fascists 
into countries of Central and South 
America to creat a Sovietized Latin America; 
the increase of espionage activities by Soviet 
and satellite agents in our country, particu- 
larly those who strive to penetrate our Gov- 
ernment processes from the protection af- 
forded them by diplomatic assignments in 
New York and Washington; the frantic ef- 
forts of the Communist Party, USA, to sub- 
vert our youth; and the intense drive of the 
Communists operating from concealed posi- 
tions to wrest control of the movement for 
Negro rights—does all this indicate a real 
and sincere desire to live in peaceful co- 
existence? A 

In recent years, the Communists have 
demonstrated an attitude of open defiance 
and contempt for our laws—an attitude 
which is fortified by their repeated ability 
to invoke loopholes, technicalities, and de- 
lays in the law to thwart justice. One 
former judge found cause to warn last sum- 
mer not only of inexcusable delays in the 
courts, but also of what he considered to be 
a “trend of decisions in the last 10 years 
favorable to extreme leftwingers, Com- 
munists, and subverstves in general. 

Another student of court rulings in the 
internal security fleld was prompted to ob- 
serve, Unfortunately, subversive activities 
are well on the way to becoming a no- man's 
land in the law.” 

In 1957, a Federal judge in the Nation's 
Capital assailed what he considered to be 
“an unfortunate trend of judicial decisions 
* * * which strain and stretch to give the 
guilty, not the same, but vastly more pro- 
tection than the law-abiding citizen.” 
There has been no reversal of this alarming 
trend—a trend which is felt in our steadily 
rising national crime problem. 

Justice in a free nation means protection 
for society as a whole, rather than leniency 
for the individual to the detriment of society. 

Since 1957, when the Federal judge issued 
his warning, crime has increased nearly 40 
percent. Its victims continue to mount at 
@ relentless rate. Four serious crimes are 
committed every minute; there fs a crime 
of violence every 3 minutes; and property 
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crimes—robberies, burglaries, larcenies, and 
automobile thefte—occur within seconds. 

Americans, in growing numbers, are de- 
veloping a dangerously indulgent attitude 
toward crime, filth, and corruption. No one 
can deny that motion pictures are deliber- 
ately and defiantly pursuing an increasingly 
bold courtship with obscenity. No one can 
deny the role of the television industry in 
bringing lurid portrayals of violence and 
sadism into the living rooms—and even the 
nurseries—of our homes. No one can deny 
that sensual trash is moving closer and closer 
to the children's books on the shelves of our 
newsstands and magazine stores. 

Our youth do not need weakness; they 
need strength. They do not need indul- 
gence; they need the guidance and the dis- 
cipline which can best be provided by a 
decent home. 

Above all, they need the benefit of re- 
ligion—in church, at home, and in the at- 
mosphere of our classrooms, 

Despite the dedicated efforts of church and 
civic leaders and others who have a sincere 
interest in the proper development of our 
young people, the failures continue to mount, 
Each year, persons under 18 years of age are 
involved in nearly two-thirds of the arrests 
for automobile thefts, and approximately 
one-half of the burglary and larceny arrests. 
The newspapers of our major cities recount 
incidents of senseless murders, violent as- 
saults, and brutal beatings infilcted upon in- 
nocent victims by arrogant gangs of teen- 
agers and young adults. 

Courts are influenced too much by the 
age—rather than the record—of the young 
hoodlum who stands before the bar of 
justice. 

The bleeding hearts, some actually sworn 
to administer the law either as judges or 
social workers, are so concerned for young 
criminals and terrorists that they are in- 
different to the rights of law-abiding mem- 
bers of society. 

We have mollycoddied young criminals, 
lightly tapped hardened offenders on the 
wrists, and released some unreformed and 
unrepentant hoodlums to prey anew on 
society. 

The time is long overdue for us to adopt 
a more realistic attitude toward this critical 
problem. We have tried the charitable ap- 
proach toward young hoodlums and it has 
Talled. 

We are paying dearly for these fallures. 
They represent a tragic waste of America's 
most valuable resource—the moral, mental, 
and physical health of her young citizens. 

The crime problem costs the American 
people some $22 billion a year—nine times 
the amount contributed to our churches. 
For every $1 spent on educating our chil- 
dren, $1.11 goes to crime, 

Nowhere in recent months have our peo- 
ple faced a more explosive condition of 
shame and violence than among the hate- 
mongers, the moral degenerates, the lunatic 
fringe, and the other irrational fanatics who 
preach a doctrine of hostility toward their 
fellow man, This rabble has sown the 


The voices of temperance, logic and de- 
cency must speak out more effectively and 
make their influence felt. No problem is so 
acute, no crisis so severe, that terrorism can 
be tolerated in a soclety of free men. Hate, 
terror, lawlessness are not the American way 
of accomplishing any objective that is truly 
worthwhile. In meeting the tense crises 
which confront the United States in this 
nuclear age, we must look to God for guid- 
ance and inspiration. 

This country has never run from its en- 
emies. Challenge, not compromise—bravery, 
not cowardice—are integral parts of our her- 
itage. Since that critical hour in 1777 when 
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General ordered his Revolution- 
ary Army to “Put none but Americans on 
guard tonight,” it has been the tradition of 
our proud Nation to rise to its greatest 
heights in the face of adversity. 

There are important lessons to be learned 
in the pages of American history. From 
Faneuil Hall to Cape Canaveral, our great- 
est patriots have been men and women of 
deep religious conviction: Men Hke Thomas 
Jefferson, the principal author of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, who told his fellow 
colonists, “The God who gave us life, gave 
us liberty at the same time.” 

In the eyes of a later-day hero, Freedom. 
devotion to God and country are not things 
of the past. They will never become old 
fashioned.” These words were spoken by 
Astronaut John H. Glenn, 

America remains free because men of faith, 
men of individualism, men of courage, men 
of integrity, men of discipline and men of 
vision have patrolled her most vital outposts 
for 187 years. 

These strong qualities—faith, individual- 
ism, courage, integrity, discipline, and vi- 
sion—are the keys to freedom. 

When the United States has lost its youth- 
ful outlook, It will have lost its vitality and 
its capacity for progress. That is why I 
charge the young people assembled here to- 
night to preserye the pioneer spirit which 
has been the soul of America since her birth. 

Meet every new challenge with confidence 
and determination. As you look to the fu- 
ture, do not lose sight of the important 
lessons of the past. History, all too often, 
repeats itself. The freedoms you enjoy to- 
day will be lost, as they have been destroyed 
at other times and in other nations, through 
neglect and abuse. 

Do not hesitate to speak out and bring 
public pressure to bear upon negative in- 
fluences within your communities. We 
must never become so accustomed to filth 
or so intimidated by the advocates of so- 
called wordly reality that we fall to revolt 
against corruption and decay. 

May you always protect America’s heritage 
of freedom. May you, with God's holy 
guidance, e and strengthen that 
priceless heritage for the generations yet to 
come. 

As His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, observed so profoundly nearly a 
decade ago, “We have no right to expect to 
keep our freedoms, if we ourselves do not 
faithfully and thankfully protect the soil 
and soul of America from those who have 
abandoned God, and for God’s command- 
ments have substituted their own code of 
inhumanity, greed and violence.” 

Let us protect and defend the real mean- 
ing of America, This is the debt we owe to 
the brave legions of the past who laid down 
their lives to safeguard the great truths 
which guide our destiny today. 


Proposed Fair Trade Act Would Cost 
the American Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


‘ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ord an editorial appearing in the Fort 
Lauderdale (Fla.) News of Wednesday, 
September 11, 1963, pointing out very 
simply that if the quality stabilization 
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bill now pending before the House Rules 
Committee is enacted into law the aver- 
age cost to families would be $250 per 


year. 

Cost of enactment of this legislation 
has been estimated by economists to run 
about $11 billion. 

Should legislation of this kind be en- 
acted by this Congress the result would 
be that the proposed tax cuts would be 
effectively eliminated as a stimulant to 
the economy and the whole value there- 
of would flow into the pockets of manu- 
facturers who would utilize this fair 
trade law to the detriment of the small 
businessman, the consumers, the public, 
and the economy generally. 

[From the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, 

Sept. 11, 1963] 
PROPOSED Fam Traps Acr Wouip Cost $250 
A FAMILY 


As if most American families didn’t have 
enough troubles these days keeping up with 
the steadily increasing cost of living, Con- 
gress is now considering a piece of legisla- 
tion which it has been estimated will add an- 
other $250 a year per family to living costs. 

This legislation has been sneakily tagged 
with the title of a “quality stabliziation” 
bill, Shorr of its smokescreen, however, the 
bill is nothing more than a price-fixing bill 
which would forbid retail merchants to sell 
any national brand merchandise at a price 
lower than that established by the manu- 
facturer. 

This is the same type of so-called “fair 
trade” legislation which has been approved 
by a number of States but which has almost 
inevitably been knocked down by the courts 
whenever tested. At latest count there were 
some 18-State court decisions which have 
declared these so-called “fair trade” laws to 
be nothing more than unconstitutional 
price fixing. 

Sponsors of these “fair trade” laws, how- 
ever, never seem to stop trying. Beaten 
down in most of the individual States, they 
have now moved in on Congress and are at- 
tempting to do by national legislation what 
they haven't been able to achieve on a State 
level. 

Surprisingly enough, they are having con- 
siderable success, as even though the bill has 
been opposed by the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Justice Department, 
the Commerce Department, the Agriculture 


a relatively good chance of being passed. 

As usual, the arguments advanced in be- 
half of this type of legislation weigh heavily 
on the benefits it would bestow on 
merchants who have trouble meeting the 
price competition of discount houses, large 
chains and big department stores. It is 
readily granted that in many cases small oF 
independent retailers cannot compete price- 
wise with their bigger brothers in the retail 
trade. 

But competition has always been the life- 
and it has 


it becomes his prerogative to price that mer- 
chandise for resale to his own customers at 
whatever figure he might feel is most ad- 


But where such contracts between manu 


country as it enables them to shop around 
and obtain the maximum value for their 
dollars. Without this free competition there 
is little question but that the cost of living 
would shoot skyward because of retail price 
increases on thousands of products sold on a 
national basis. 

Price fixing, either by Government edict or 
by any other device, inevitably means higher 
prices for the consumers because the fixed 
price is normally set at a figure that will 
guarantee the least efficient retailer a profit. 
For proof of this fact it is only necessary to 
look at an industry where price fixing is the 
rule rather than the exception. This is the 
milk industry which in most States is closely 
controlled by regulatory governmental agen- 
cles. 

It is almost axiomatic that in areas where 
milk prices are not fixed, consumers pay less 
for their milk than in areas where prices are 
fixed or controlled by law. Since there is a 
public health factor involved in the produc- 
tion and sale of milk, there is, at least, some 
Justification for control over both the qual- 
ity and the selling price of milk. 

This justification is not present, however, 
in regards to uncounted thousands of other 
products, and any attempt to fix the retail 
selling price of these products by law can 
only result in saddling millions of American 
families with higher prices for innumerable 
items they buy. 

As we pointed out above, it has been esti- 
mated that the cost to the average family 
of this “quality stabilization” bill will be $250 
per year. This is bad enough, but on top of 
that extra cost will be piled the public bur- 
den of maintaining yet anOther governmental 
agency to oversee the administration of the 
price-fixing law. 

This is not only an unwise and unneeded 
bill but it is one that will put the long arm 
of the Federal Government even deeper into 
every individual's pocketbook and his private 
business. 

We need more Government intervention 
into private business like we need a hole in 
the head, and any Congressman who gives his 
Support to this kind of legislation deserves to 
be voted right out of office the very next time 
he comes up for election. 


We All Helped Pull the Trigger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, since 
the tragic day of November 22, 1963, 
when our beloved President, John F. 

was struck down by an assas- 
sin's bullet, there have been many elo- 
Quent editorials and tributes tohim. We 
Bive pause to reflect upon how this hor- 
rible act could have occurred in this day 
and age. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the November 
23, 1963, issue of the Long Island Press 
Which, I believe, should be read by every 
American: 

We ALL HELPED PULL THE TRIGGER 

In the past hundred years, 19 men have 
held the proud office of President of the 
United States. Of the 19, 4 were assassi- 
Rated—Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley, and now 
John F, Kennedy. Two more narrowly 
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escaped being murdered: Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman, Still another, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, by then an ex-President, was 
wounded, though not fatally. 

Seven presidents out of 19, slightly more 
than 1 in every 3, have been the targets of 
assassins, This is a ghastly record hardly to 
be equaled in the unruly Balkans or among 
the wildest desert dynasties, or in the Jungles 
of Africa. Yet it is the record of the United 
States of America, leader of the West, the 
world’s bulwark, the hope of mankind and 
the shining pinnacle of civilization. 

We are rich—richer than half the world 
dreams of ever being. 

We are generous—pouring out money all 
across the earth. 

We are educated—with so many Ph. D.'s 
that if laid end to end they would reach 
to the moon. 

But we are not disciplined, we are not 
thoroughgoing, we are not tough enough 
with ourselves or with our children. 

We go for the big and the easy. We let 
our children slither and slide through schools 
where everything is made as soft as possible. 
We create a national atmosphere in which 
the queer become queerer and are encouraged 
to deviate in the name of tolerance. 

We make discipline impossible of enforce- 
ment; we applaud interpretations of the law 
so broad that minor offenders are left free 
to grow into major criminals. 

Yesterday all this caught up with us. Our 
President, in the full vigor of life, was shot 
down. We cannot excuse ourselyes by saying 
that the assassin must have been mad. True 
as this may be, it is we who have encouraged 
the madness. 

We have been a nation which has tolerated 
the wildest vilification of our public men. 
We haye become used to the preaching of 
hatred. Let it go on, we have said; our peo- 
ple are too intelligent to be taken in. 

Yet in the grim aftermath of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s assassination we must acknowledge 
that we have let social evils flourish not be- 
cause we are too tolerant but because we 
were too lazy to fight them; too busy making 
the comfortable dollar. 

Yesterday's martyr was a man trying to 
lead us out of our moral morass. He was 
young, intelligent, vigorous, and indefatiga- 
ble. Before his fellow citizens he held aloft 
the torch of a real Americanism * * * an 
Americanism based on spiritual courage, on 
moral fiber, and on plain hard work. 

In his dedication to mankind he dared to 
defy powerful elements within his own po- 
litical party. He was a standard bearer for 
human. in every quarter of this 
world, and above all a stalwart champion of 
his Nation, the man who faced down Russia 
time and again. And he spoke alway to the 
best that is in us, striving to rekindle the 
spirit that carried the United States to great- 
ness. 

Perhaps the tragedy of his death will re- 
awaken us. Perhaps the horror of yesterday 
will shock us out of our lethargy. 

Possibly we shall even see a reaction from 
hatreds; and if this occurs, let us prayerfully 
hope that President Johnson will be able to 
seize upon it and channel it into construc- 
tive social action. 

To Mr. Kennedy’s striken family, we can 
only offer our hope that the consolations of 
their religion will carry them through the 
terrible days ahead. Their loss is beyond 
estimating. Not only did a President die 
yesterday; a son died and a brother; a grin- 
ning young war hero died, a youthful Sena- 
tor died; a young lover, a husband, a father 
who had just built a new house, a father who 
took the kids to church on Sunday, 

So brave a life, so debonair, so full of ac- 
complishment and so big with promise of 
still greater things. 

Wiped out * * * murdered * * * a victim of 
the system we have helped create, 
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President John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, my words 
can add nothing to the eloquence of the 
editorials of the Newark newspapers 
about our beloved and great late Presi- 
dent: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 

Nov. 23, 1963] 
Hour or DARKNESS 

John F. Kennedy lies dead at the hand of 
an assassin. The Nation is prostrated with 
shock and grief and shame. 

His death will have global consequences, 
but now there Is room in our hearts only 
for sorrow at the death of a gallant young 
President. 

The country’s first thought goes to his 
near ones—to the anguished wife who sat 
at his side when gunfire struck him down in 
Dallas, to the children suddenly bereft of a 
father, to his parents and others of a large 
family knit by strong bonds of affection. 

But we mourn also for the United States, 
which has lost a President who discharged 
his responsibilities with diligence and deyo- 
tion, with grace and dignity. He had cour- 
age. He had magnanimity. For all who 
are underprivileged he had compassion. 

John F. Kennedy’s name is now added to 
a sad and tragic roll—Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley. 

His death is a grievous loss not only to 
his country, but to all the Western world. 

He was the personification of the brave, 
youthful leadership to which the world looks 
for a more rational and tranquil existence. 
To him words like freedom and liberty and 
justice were not abstractions. They were 
ideals to be fought for and defended. 

But for the moment all this is irrelevant. 
For most Americans, in this hour of dark- 
ness, the only reality is that, by an infamous 
act, a beloved President lies dead. 

It is an hour when our thoughts turn 
backward to a brighter day, and we seem 
to hear again the inspiring words that con- 
cluded the inaugural address of our 35th 
President: 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your coun- 


Now the President who spoke those memo- 
rable words has given his life for his coun- 
try. No man can do more. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 

Nov. 23, 1963) 
THE PRESIDENT Is DEAD 

President Kennedy is dead, the victim of a 
shocking, senseless tragedy. 

The first, almost reflex, reaction to the as- 
sassination of John Fitzgerald Kennedy is 
the chilling, grievous loss to our country and 
the free world. 

Another reaction, almost as immediate, is 
heartfelt sympathy for his grief-stricken 
family. 

In a sense, they are related—the loss to his 
family and the Nation—the loss is deeply 
persona] and immeasurable. 

It is difficult to measure words so soon 
after an incident of such catastrophic dimen- 
sions. The words come hard, haltingly be- 
cause the shocking impact of this tragedy 
numbs the senses. 

Mr. Kennedy was struck down at the 
height of his vigor. He was an articulate 
spokesman for the cause of world democracy, 
a symbol of hope for undeveloped nations 
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and the new countries emerging into strange, 
new independence in Africa. 

How can you measure his loss on the in- 
ternational scene? In his tragically short 
tenure in the White House, Mr. Kennedy 
became a beacon of hope for the free world. 
He was a vigorous exponent of foreign aid. 
the lifeblood to the future for less privileged 
nations. 

It is ironic that the President should die at 
á time when his efforts to ease world tensions 
appeared to be taking firm hold, after months 
of wearing negotiations and anxiety. : 

Mr. Kennedy had matured greatly in office. 
He had the most difficult task in this un- 
certain, anxiety-ridden world, a world that 
is divided by two diametrically opposed 
political and economic philosophies. 

The President had taken on new stature 
after the showdown in Cuba, when he stood 
up to the missile-waving Premier Khru- 
shchey. This was a major breakthrough for 
American foreign policy; it gave fresh, new 
hope to free nations that were deeply con- 
cerned. over Communist aggressions. 

At home, Mr. Kennedy found greater ob- 
stacles to his legislative programs in recent 
months, an uneasy prelude to the national 
election next year. 

There was stubborn resistance to his for- 
eign ald program, his social legislation was 
stalled and he faced formidable opposition 
to his civil rights bill. 

In recent months, it became apparent that 
Mr. Kennedy was moving slowly and Inex- 
orably to a centrist area on economic prob- 
lems, in an effort to deal more effectively 
with the Nation’s nagging unemployment 
problem. 

Now Mr. Kennedy Is dead. 

How do we measure him as a President, as 
a leader of world opinion, as a catalyst for the 
free nations and the undeveloped countries? 

It is still too early to fully evaluate him 
in this respect. His administration was 
shockingly brief; he was not able to carry 
through the difficult, painstaking interna- 
tional programs. 

Many problems are still unsolved, at home 
and abroad. But much progress has been 
made In his short time in office. 

The United States and the free world had 
come a long way under Mr. Kennedy’s lead- 
ership—it has a long way to go. The road 
is long, tortuous and full of pitfalls. In his 
own way, the President made that road a 
little smoother, a little easier to traverse. 

The assassin’s bullet ruthlessly removed 
that heavy burden from the President's 
shoulder. This burden now is the awesome 
responsibility of Lyndon Baines Johnson, an 

political leader of high compe- 
tence and tireless energy. 

Mr. Johnson is faced with a big job. We 
are fortunate he is a big man. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Sunday News, Nov. 
24, 1963] 


A MAN OF PEACE 


Even now in this solemn period of mourn- 
ing, it is difficult to comprehend the tragedy 
that has befallen the Nation in the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy. 

Messages of condolence pouring in from 
all over the world reflect the disbelief of 
the American people that in this age such 
a thing could have happened here. 

All Americans are united in a common sor- 
row, a sorrow that for many is deeply per- 
sonal. For if there was political opposition 
to John F, Kennedy, there was, save in one 
malignant mind, little personal enmity. 

He had won the hearts of millions not only 
in the United States, but around the world. 
Even in Moscow women wept when his death 
was announced. 

This affection was a response to his per- 
sonality and character, He had wit and in- 
tellect, grace and style, gallantry and ideal- 
iam. He brought to the Presidency energy, 
imagination, and courage, and applied them 
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all in his efforts to solve that which con- 
fronted him. 

But above all else, in everything he did, 
Mr. Kennedy gave proof of his supreme ded- 
ication to the cause of peace and freedom. 
To him these were the transcendent needs 
of our time—at home as well as in the 
world. 

His gravest economic problem was per- 
sistent unemployment. He sought to com- 
bat it by stimulating economic expansion 
through tax reduction. To improve social 
conditions, he worked for the implementa- 
tion of constitutional guarantees on civil 
rights. 

To meet want, he advocated programs of 
mental health and health insurance for the 
aged; for community betterment he offered 
redevelopment programs. He proposed Fed- 
eral assistance in other areas, notably in 
education. ; 

In most of this Mr. Kennedy was frus- 
trated by congressional indifference or, as 
in the case of civil rights, by intraparty 
hostility. He encountered increasing dif- 
ficulty with Congress over his foreign-aid 
programs. But Congress supported his ef- 
forts to strengthen the Nation's defenses 
and the space program which made such 
rapid strides during his administration. 

In foreign policy he achieved more evi- 
dent success. Offsetting an initial defeat 
in the Bay of Pigs was his successful con- 
frontation of the Soviet Union in the crisis 
arising over Russian missile bases in Cuba. 

The President succeeded in lessening cold 
war tensions. He negotiated with the Rus- 
sians a treaty banning atomic tests in the 
atmosphere, and authorized the sale of sur- 
plus American wheat grain to Communist 
countries, but he remained forever wary of 
their ultimate purposes. 

Complicating Mr. Kennedy's efforts to pro- 
vide rational and constructive leadership for 
the West was a new spirit of nationalism in 
Western Europe, which was largely the result 
of the economic rehabilitation that America 
had financed. f 

Personifying this spirit was President de 

Gaulle, whose dream of a Europe united 
under French leadership conflicts with the 
American ideal of a wider Atlantic commu- 
nity. 
And America’s generous foreign-aid pro- 
gram created another problem, an unfavor- 
able balance of trade that threatened the 
stability of the dollar. 

The President's noble concept, the Alliance 
for Progress, through which he hoped to 
bring an end to poverty and illiteracy in 
Latin America faltered largely because most 
of the beneficiaries have failed to do their 
part 


But if at his death much that he had 
begun remained unfinished, he had won the 
world’s respect. He cared for people, he 
eared for the world, and he worked unceas- 
ingly that they might be prosperous and 
peaceful. And the people and the world, 
believing in the sincerity of his purpose, 
mourn the loss of one who had offered so 
much hope. 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 
Nov. 25, 1963] 
Or MOURNING AND REDEDICATION 


Today has been proclaimed a day of mourn- — 


ing. Americans everywhere will join in a 
heartfelt, sorrowful tribute to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive so ruthlessly and viciously shot down 
by an assassin. 

Now that the initial shock has been some- 
what worn away by the inexorable process 
of time, the terrible enormity of the crime— 
with all its farflung ramifications—is only 
beginning to dawn on the American people. 

And they are realizing, too, that the deeper 
the tragedy the more difficult it is to truly 
do it Justice. 

The impact of the tragedy was further 
brought home to millions of Americans via 
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the television sets in their livingroom. They 
saw the flag-draped casket bearing the re- 
mains of John Fitzgerald Kennedy move 
slowly on a horse-drawn caisson through the 
streets of Washington from the White House 
to the Capitol rotunda, 

They heard the regular beat of the hushed 
drums—100 steps to the minute. And the 
mournful rhythm beat a tattoo the Ameri- 
can people will not quickly forget. There 
have been few, if any, instances in history 
where so many people participated in a 
service marking so great a tragedy. 

In many a living room yesterday it would 
have been hard to find a dry eye. The sight 
of Mrs. Kennedy, little Caroline at her side, 
bravely kneeling to kiss the casket of her 
husband will be etched for a long time on 
the minds of millions of Americans. 

The loss Mrs, Kennedy suffered is, of course, 
a great one. But all of us also have suffered 
n great loss. 

Mr. Kennedy served but a brief period in 
the White House. But it was an eventful pe- 
riod. Historians may be reluctant to pass 
final judgment at this early date. It was 
clear, however, since shortly after his inau- 
guration that the Kennedy administration 
was to be earmarked by youth, vigor. Intelll- 
gence, and determination to make a fresh at- 
tack on accumulated problems at home and 
abroad. 

Seeing their young President in action, 
the American people had a growing confi- 
dence in his ability. Not everyone agreed 
with him. But no one—least of all John F. 
Kennedy—would have expected or wanted 
unanimity. The American Government pro- 
vides room for disagreement and diversity. 
This is one meausre of its strength. 

But there is no room for hatred of the 
type displayed by the assassin who ended 
the President’s life. When it comes to 
hatred, there is only room for hatred of in- 
justice and violence. 

In his few years in the White House, Pres- 
ident Kennedy sought to end injustice and 
inequality in the Nation and violence from 
abroad. And millions of American people 
are undoubtedly better off today because of 
his efforts. 

By proclamation, today Is a day of mourn- 
ing. It is also, by proclamation, a day of 
rededication. In their mourning, the Amer- 
ican people should not overlook the obliga- 
tion to rededicate their efforts to help make 
their country a better place for all its citi- 
zens—in a world secure in justice and free- 
dom, removed from the threat of violence. 

Perhaps such a utopia—of which man has 
dreamed for centuries—cannot be achieved 
on this earth. But this was the alm of the 
Founding Fathers of this Nation. And it 
was the aim of John F. Kennedy. 

Mr, Kennedy's tregic death may have 
helped sharpen the full realization of funda- 
mentals to which Americans are accustomed 
to give lipserivce. Now is the time for all to 
rededicate themselves to giving much more 
than lipservice to the high ideals on which 
this Nation was founded. 


John F. Kennedy Memorial Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, together 
with other Members of the House, I 
have introduced legislation to establish 
the John F. Kennedy Memorial Center. 
I would like to read into the RECORD a 
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splendid editorial from the Washington 
Post of November 27. It bespeaks my 
feeling and I am sure a host of other 
Members of this House in renaming the 
National Cultural Center in memory of 
our late beloved President John F. 
Kennedy. ` 
A FITTING MEMORIAL 


Of course the National Cultural Center 
should be newly consecrated to the mem- 
ory of John F. Kennedy. There could be 
few more fitting memorials to a President 
who enlivened the White House with music, 
Grama, and poetry. Mr. Kennedy, moreover, 
was the embodiment of life and vivacity; a 
conventional monument would be false to 
his own spirit. Far better a place where peo- 
ple gather to hear and see works of beauty 
than a marble mausoleum which would 
seem to embaim rather than evoke his 
memory. 

A John F. Kennedy Memorial Center—the 
name itself is an improvement over the 
present self-conscious name—would have an 
additional merit. It would enable the spon- 
sors of the Center to reexamine the design 
and location in the light of a changed pur- 
pose. Perhaps the present setting and archi- 
tecture would in the end be found adapt- 
able to a memorial function. But the objec- 
tions raised about inaccessibility and struc- 
tural Umitations could be thoughtfully 
reconsidered, 

No living memorial could catch all the 


qualities of a gifted President who was . 


equally at home in the library and on the 
football field. But the best single suggestion 
so far is a memorial center for the perform- 
ing arts—potentially, a place of splendor and 
grace that could be a proud addition to the 
Capital of the United States. 


Jack Askins—Civil Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 30, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Jack Askins, Small Business Advisor 
to the Secretary of Army, a civil servant, 
good American, and Texan has been 
decorated for exceptional performance 
on two occasions by the Department of 
Army. His commendations follow: 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY SMALL BUSINESS 

Apvrsor RECEIVES GOLD AND BRONZE MEDAL 

AWARDS SIMULTANEOUSLY 

For the past 10 years industry and the 
Defense Establishment have recognized Jack 
W. Askins, Small Business Advisor to the 
Secretary of the Army, for continued out- 
standing contributions to the businessman 
who is desirous of doing busines with the 
Government, 

On October 3, 1962, the Secretary of the 
Army, at the Army's 7th annual awards 
ceremony, at the Pentagon, conferred upon 
Mr. Askins the Army's two highest awards. 
namely, “Decoration for Exceptional Civilian 
Service” and “Meritorious Civillan Service 
Award.” The Decoration for Exceptional Ci- 
vilian Service Award is the Gold Medal 
Award and the highest award within the De- 
partment of the Army. The citation by the 
Secretary of the Army is as follows: 

“Department of the Army Decoration for 
Exceptional Civilian Service. 

“Jack W. Askins has received official com- 
mendation for exceptional performance of 
duty. 
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“Citation—For exceptional service as 
Small Business Advisor to the Department of 
the Army, 1957 through 1962. His judgment 
and unusual ability have contributed im- 
measurably in the development of an effec- 
tive program to assist small business con- 
cerns in participating in Department of the 
Army procurement for supplies and services. 
His understanding of industry problems and 
his willingness to expand every effort to solve 
these problems have enhanced the Depart- 
ment of the Army’s role in its relationship 
with the small business community of the 
Nation, as well as all other elements of in- 
dustry and commerce engaged in the defense 
effort. His devotion to duty and his repu- 
tation for integrity gain him the respect of 
those with whom he Is associated and reflect 
great credit up himself and the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

“CYRUS VANCE, 
i “Secretary of the Army, 
“Washington, D.C., March 25, 1963.“ 


Advertisement Branded Malicious and 
Erroneous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 19, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Power County Press, of American Falls, 
Idaho, carried an advertisement on page 
8 of their November 14, 1963, issue spon- 
sored by the Coordinating Committee for 
Fundamental American Freedom. The 
committee’s advertisement, entitled 
“Civil Rights & Legal Wrongs,” is a 
malicious, erroneous, and mis- 
leading analysis of the civil rights bill 
of 1963. 

The entire presentation is so blatantly 
false that a rebuttal of all of the erron- 
eous and contrived assertions would take 
hours. However, as I have had a par- 
ticularly close relationship with title VII 
of the civil rights bill which prohibits 
discrimination in employment because 
of race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin, I will focus my attention upon the 
portion of the propaganda tract which 
treats this title which appears to be rep- 
resentative of the quality of the entire 
presentation. 

The section headed “Employers and 
Employees” contains over 200 words, Mr. 
Speaker, and not a single truth. Nota 
solitary factual assertion. I cannot be- 
lieve that this constitutes a serious, ob- 
jective attempt to analyze the legislation. 


Rather, it must be a calculated attempt 


to mislead readers. This is a gross per- 
version of the right to freedom of ex- 
pression. This is subversion of the dem- 
ocratic processes. It is an attempt to 
sway public opinion, not by persuasion, 
but by deliberate falsehoods. 

It is absolutely clear that an FEPC 
will not have power to tell an employer 
whom he shall hire, fire, promote, or de- 
mote. The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission will have authority to 
prohibit discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. But 
it does not have the authority to initiate 
actions dictating to an employer which 
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individual he shall hire or fire. No quota 
systems are authorized. No balances 
among ethnic groups will be established. 
Every case must be considered on its 
own individual merits. Moreover, sig- 
nificant steps have been taken to guar- 
antee that every complainant and re- 
spondent receives due process of law. 
The final determinations will be made 
by the Federal courts according to tra- 
ditional judicial standards, 

Mr. Speaker, such attempt at in- 
fluencing public opinion, of exercising 
freedom of expression, do a great dis- 
service to the Nation. I do not desire to 
constrain anyone’s constitutional rights, 
but merely to criticize such licentious ex- 
ercise of these most valuable and in- 
alienable rights. 

The advertisement follows: 

[From the American Falls (Idaho) Power 
County Press, Noy. 14, 1963) 
Crvi Ricurs AND Lecat WRONGS—CIVIL 
RicuTs BILL or 1963 

A package of legislation called the Civil 

Rights Act of 1963 now is pending in the U.S. 


The title is a misnomer. This bill is but 
10 percent civil rights. The rest—90 per- 
cent—is an extension of Federal executive 
power created at the expense of individuals, 
States, and municipalities. The bill is, in 
fact, the blueprint for a controlled system 
of life; it would establish new principles of 
law of drastic and far-reaching implications. 

Consider the bill's principal provisions: 

Under the cloak of civil rights—if this bill 
becomes law—the Federal Government 
henceforth will dictate to whom you may sell 
or rent your home. 

If you are the proprietor of an establish- 
ment that offers goods and services for use 
or hire—not just public accommodations 
(hotels, restaurants and such) but any kind 
of business that offers anything to the pub- 
lic—then, under this bill, your business 
would be subject to Ffderal control. 

In like manner, the bill covers all con- 
tractors and subcontractors” in every pro- 
gram or activity where direct or indirect fi- 
nancial aid is rendered by the Government. 
It will apply to you: If you borrow money 
from or deposit money in a Government- 
insured bank; if you have an FHA, VA, or 
Small Business Administration loan; if you 
are a realtor or developer; if you are a farmer 
who has financial dealings with the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice, or if you have Federal crop insurance, or 
deal with the REA or participate in any 
agricultural program involving Federal funds. 

EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 

Under this act, all employers who par- 
ticipate in any of these can be 
told by a Federal FEPC whom they shall hire, 
fire, promote and demote, and how they 
shall handle their employees. 

Under this act Federal inspectors would 
be empowered to rule that racial or religious 
imbalance exists in a business. Thereafter, 
that business could not employ or promote 
the people it might prefer but only such 
racial or religious individuals as the Federal 
inspector designated. His ruling could re- 
quire that racial or religious balance be ob- 
tained and apply to all job classifications: to 
common laborers, to skilled laborers, to the 
secretarial staff, to supervisory employees, 
and to vice presidents, all alike. A Federal 
agency would be prosecutor, judge, jury, and 
executioner. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Enforcement of the Federal inspector's 
findings would be simple; failure to comply 
would mean the end of all participation in 
Federal programs. Your loan could be 
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called; you could be blacklisted for further 
loans from banks or financial institutions in- 
sured by the Government: and you could 
be prevented from taking part in any activity 
that had to do with Federal financing. In 
certain injunctive situations, an employer 
could be jailed without the protection of a 
jury trial. 
And that is only part of it. 
PROFESSIONAL AND SMALL BUSINESS 


The Civil Rights Act of 1963 would also 
bring under Federal control individuals and 
businesses never before thought to be con- 
stitutionally subject to such regulations. 
Under the bill's title II. any person who pays 
a business license to a State or municipality 
could be included. 

Thus, the act brings under Federal super- 
vision almost every profession and every 
business—lawyers, realtors, small establish- 
ments, doctors, restaurants, gasoline stations, 
theaters, hotels, motels and lodging houses. 
The smallest soda fountain would be covered. 

SCHOOLS 


The bill goes even further. If this act 
should become law between 100 and 200 
statutes now in effect would be amended. 
Everyone who has dealings with Federal edu- 
cational programs, for instance, would be 
subject to new requirements. Under the 
provisions of the act, the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education could influence the transfer of 
children from one school to another—back 
and forth—until racial balance and religious 
balance existed. (The correction of racial 
imbalance is of such importance to the spon- 
sors that the phrase appears eight times in 
a single brief section of the bill.) 

Under the authority proposed in connec- 
tion with Federal financing, school lunch 
programs, research programs, the building 
of schools, Hill-Burton hospitals—all such 
programs and organizations would be sub- 
ject to new Federal controls. 

VOTERS 


Nor is that all. The bill boldly seeks for 
the Justice Department unprecedented 
powers to gain Federal control of the elector- 
al machinery. è 

In 1961, the US. Commission on Civil 
Rights recommended—contrary to express 
provisions in the Constitution—that the 
Federal Government impose new control 
over the qualification and registration of 
voters. The Civil Rights Act of 1963 would 
implement these recommendations, 

It follows, then, if this act were made law, 
a politically minded Attorney General could 
go into an area where the voting might be 
close and swing the election. See how it 
would work: The language of the bill allows 
the Attorney General, at his own discretion, 
to file a descrimination suit and, without 
proof of his allegations, register tens of 
thousands of voters. The ballots, then, 
could be cast and counted and the election 
won, even though the Attorney General's 
action, later, were determined by the courts 
to have been invalid. 

UNIONS 


The bill goes on: In, giving the Federal 
Government new control over the hiring, 
firing, promoting, demoting, and payment 
of employees, the act also would give Federal 
Commissioners new powers to destroy not 
only the seniority system of unions, but 
also an employee’s rights within the com- 
pany for which he works. This is so be- 
cause the act gives full and unlimited power 
to Federal inspectors to determine who shall 
be hired, promoted, demoted, or fired, when- 
ever & change is made that.racial and/or re- 

_ Migious imbalance (discrimination). exists. 
EVERYONE 

A careful reading of this Civil Rights Act 
of 1963, we believe, will convince the im- 
partial citizen that the administration is 
here proposing, under an emotional and 
racist appeal to civil rights, to destroy- age- 
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old liberties of the individual and to cast 
off constitutional restraints upon Federal 
power. The bill would intimately and im- 
mediately affect every parent of schoolage 
children, every businessman, every profes- 
sional man, every homeowner, and every 
Wage earner in the United States. 

Many of the provisions of the act, in our 
view, violate the Constitution of the United 
States. They are also contrary to existing 
decisions ot the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But, no one can foretell what the 
Supreme Court would hold, if Congress were 
to make a legislative finding in the areas 
mentioned—that is, if the Civil Rights Act 
of 1963 were passed by Congress. 

The so-called softening amendments pro- 
posed by Attorney General Kennedy do not 
actually change the effects of the bill. 


WRITE CONGRESS 


If you do not want such controls to ap- 
ply to you, if you do not want your personal 
liberties snatched from you in the areas coy- 
ered by the bill, if you want to preserve 
liberty under the law, then write to your 
Senators (both of them) and to your Con- 
gressman, today. Ask them, earnestly, to 
vote against this legislation. Tell them the 
truth, that 90 percent of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1963 is not civil rights at all, but 
Federal control. Do this and you will stop 
this grab for power. Fail to do it, and the 
legal foundation will be laid for the most 
revolutionary change in our country’s his- 
tory. You have “civil rights” too. Put them 
to use in a fight against this bill. 

Sponsored by the Coordinating Committee 
for Fundamental American Freedom, Suite 
520, 301 First Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

WILLIAM LOEB, 
Chairman. 

MANCHESTER, N.H. 

JOHN J. SYNON, 
Director. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Deadly Weapons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr, Speaker, 
today I have introduced a bill to amend 
the Federal Firearms Act, in order to 
make it more difficult to indiscriminately 
purchase firearms, I believe that the 
legislation is long overdue and in view 
of the dreadful events of last Friday, the 
assassination of President Kennedy, I 
believe this is the time to enact it. 

In explanation of my reasoning for 
introducing this legislation, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
from the Washington Post of November 
27, 1963: 


Drall WEAPONS 


Men have perfected many devices for kill- 
ing their fellow creatures; but none has 
proved so deadly as a gun. Of the 17,261 
murders reported by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation last year, more than half of 
the victims were killed with guns. Of the 
four Presidents of the United States who 
have been assassinated, all died by shooting. 

Yet guns are readily available to every de- 
mented being who may take it into his head 
to snuff out the life of the Chief Magistrate 
of the American people. Guns can be pur- 
chased for a few dollars, brought into the 
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country at will from abroad, or even, as in 
the case of Lee Oswald's high-powered rifle, 
ordered by mail. Guns are readily available 
also, it seems, to any thug who chooses to 
thwart the orderly processes of American 
Justice and snuff out the life of an accused 
without trial or even so much as a judicial 
hearing. 

What lunacy is it, what bemusement with 
& frontier past long vanished, that leads 
the people of this land to allow firearms 
to be sold and possessed in the United States 
almost entirely uncontrolled? It is esti- 
mated, although no one really knows, that 
there are more than 50 million guns in the 
United States today. According to a Gallup 
poll, at least half of all American house- 
holders own guns; in the South there are 
firearms in two out of three homes. And 
apart from the crimes they abet, there is no 
way to measure the mischief they foment— 
the deaths and injuries resulting from care- 
less handling of guns by their lawful owners, 
from accidents occurring when firearms are 
left within reach of children, from suicides, 
from the actions of normally law-abiding 
persons who find a gun at hand in a mo- 
ment of anger or intoxication. 

Guns are weapons. They are designed 
for the killing or maiming of living creatures. 
Some types of rifles and shotguns are called 
sporting weapons by those whose idea of 
sport it is to kill or maim birds or the wild 
creatures of the country’s steadily diminish- 
ing forest. They are, nonetheless, mortally 
dangerous to human beings. And pistols of 
every kind have no other function than to 
injure or destroy human life, 

In England, and in most civilized coun- 
tries, no one may purchase or possess any 
firearm unless he has been issued a police 
certificate specifying the purpose for which 
the weapon is wanted; and certificates are 
issued only to persons of supposedly sound 
mind and good repute. This is the beginning 
of rationality in regard to firearms, There 
is nothing whatever in the language of the 
second amendment to the Constitution 
which forbids such a sensible safeguarding 
of the public welfare. 

Senator Dopp’s bill to control mail-order 
sales of handguns would be a useful step in 
the right direction. Representative Anfuso's 
bill, introduced in 1961, to require the filing 
of a registration statement with respect to 
the possession of a pistol by any private 
person would go a desirable step further. 
But the country ought to recognize from 
the tragic events of the past week that reg- 
ulation of greater stringency is imperatively 
needed. We believe that it should inciude 
a drastic reduction in the present prolifera- 
tion of firearms, the strict. establishment of 
responsibility for reporting sales or trans- 
fers of these deadly weapons and a recogni- 
tion in law that the owner of a gun may be 
held Hable for any injury which it may 
inflict. 

It is high time to put an end to the 
merchandising of murder and assassination, 


The Road to Equality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 29, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 24 the Wall Street. Journal printed 
an editorial titled “The Road to Equal- 
ity.” This editorial is succinctly summed 
up in one sentence which reads: 


1963 


And whatever men may wish, it is the 
reality of things that men must face. 


I believe this writer has faced reality 
on the subject of civil rights and social 
acceptance. For this reason, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I insert 
herewith the full text of the editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal and rec- 
ommend it for serious perusal by every 
Member of the Congress: 


THE ROAD TO EQUALITY 


In last week’s issue of Newsweek there is 
a report—done in depth and forthrightly 
presented—on what the Nation’s white com- 
munity thinks about the Negro's present 
struggle for civil rights and social acceptance. 

We think it something to be pondered, 
especially by those in Congress now delib- 
erating on what the law may do to improve 
the position of the Negro people. If not al- 
ways happy reading, the Newsweek poll gives 
a measured shape to things as they are. 
And whatever men may wish, it is the reality 
of things that men must face. 

In substance, if so detailed a study can be 
summarized, the Newsweek report shows that 
the white community—North and South— 
has a consensus, spoken and unspoken, on 
three things of major importance. 

The first, and this ought never to be for- 
gotten, is that the Negro people must be 
given equality in all the basic rights of citi- 
zenship, and that if necessary this must be 
done by force of law. 

The unanimity on this is remarkable. 
Even in the South 92 percent of the white 
citizens think there should be a law guaran- 
teeing a Negro citizen's right to vote; 80 
percent of these same white southerners 
favor laws for equal treatment in public 
transportation; 62 percent favor legal pro- 
tection for the Negro in job opportunities. 
So any southern politician who takes his cue 
from the noisier diehards, it is clear, mis- 
takes the temper of the times. 

The second thing on which a consensus 
shows in the Newsweek poll is in the area 
of what the law ought not to try to force. 

Here, as one might suppose, southern 
white voters oppose laws to set up Job quo- 
tas for Negroes or give them preference in 
hiring, or any kind of law to force integra- 
tion in housing. But the significant thing is 
that the whole white community, North and 
South, feels the same way. 

Nationwide, 81 percent of the white people 
oppose the quota system; 97 percent oppose 
legal efforts to give job preferences to Ne- 
groes; 56 percent oppose antidiscrimination 
housing laws. Only on the question of le- 
gally integrated schools is there a significant 
sectional difference; 57 percent of the south- 
erners oppose forced integration while only 
a quarter of the whole white community, 
across the Nation, resist integrated schools. 

But the third area on which the Newsweek 
poll shows a common national viewpoint is, 
we think, the most important of all. For it 
deals not with tangible matters, like a law 
one can be for or against, but with the deep, 
silent attitudes of the white majority toward 
the methods of the Negro revolt and toward 
the social acceptance of the Negro people. 

Here the cold statistics of the Newsweek 
poll will make disturbing reading for the 
Negro people. In every question asked about 
the recent tactics of the Negro revolt—lunch 
counter sit-ins, boycotts against shops and 
manufacturers, the practice of courting jail 
demonstrations or such things as lying down 
before trucks at construction projects—in 
every one of the cases the majority of the 
‘white people, North as well as South, disap- 
proved of the actions. 

Even more to Negroes are the 
figures on where the white community pres- 
ently draws the line in its attitude toward 
social and equality. Here, 
plainly, there is a vast difference between 
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what is publicly said and what is privately 
felt. 

Whether North or South, only a minority 
of the white people any longer feel any seri- 
ous antipathy toward working with a Negro 
on a job. But in both North and South the 
overwhelming majority of whites do not want 
to have a Negro family living next door, en- 
tertain Negroes in their homes or see their 
children date or marry a Negro. The figures 
for those objecting to this kind of social 
contact range, nationwide, from 80 percent 
to very nearly 100 percent. 

Given those attitudes, it still might be 
possible with sufficient force to break up old 
neighborhool patterns, forcing Negroes and 
whites to be next-door neighbors regardless 
of anything else. Enough force might also 
put an end to private clubs, to restricted 
gathering places, to exclusive inns and res- 
taurants and to all the other ways in which 
men choose their private associations in their 
private lives. Conceivably, enough pressure 
might drive out all open expression of 
“prejudice.” 

Yet would that achieve what the Negro 
needs? His ultimate goal is, and must be, 
not merely the right to walk into a voting 
booth or a classroom, or even to take a job, 
vital though these be. What the Negro wants 
to achieve—and what the nation should 
want him to achieve—is the final dignity of 
full acceptance as an integral part of the 
community of Americans. 

If that be so, then victories won by coer- 
clon would be for the Negroes victories 
turned to dust. Not only would they be 
shams. They would put the substance of 
victory farther from the Negro's grasp be- 
cause resentment would build a higher wall 
to bar the way. 

Nor would this be a senseless resentment. 
For while it is a moral evil for society to de- 
prive a man of his public rights under law 
because of the color of his skin, it is not 
a moral good for the law to deprive a man of 
his private rights to a private life. No man 
bas a right“ to another man’s association. 

That is won only by the working of time, 
and part of the Negro’s responsibility is to 
use time well. If that sounds discouraging, 
it need not be defeatist. Every minority 
group in this country—indeeed, every minor- 
ity group everywhere—has always had to 
travel the same patient road. And if some 
of the Newsweek poll makes sad reading, 
there is also a clear reminder of what great 

time has already wrought. That, 
in itself, is a victoty for us all. 

Yet in any event, the way is not to defy 
the realities of the world as it is but for those 
concerned, white and Negro, to act wisely 
so that tomorrow those realities may be dif- 
ferent. Until they are, coercive laws will be 
both futile and perilous. When they are, 
there will be no need for laws. 


Shall We Banish God From Our Schools 
and Our Public Life? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when many cf us are so deeply con- 
cerned at the rise of secularism in our 
lives and at the direction in which re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions appear to 
be taking us, I think a sermon recently 
given by the Reverend Paul H. Krauss 
in Trinity English Lutheran Church, 
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Fort Wayne, Ind, is most timely. 
I hope that many people will read and 
profit by this great sermon, 
The sermon follows: 
SHALL We OrvyictatLy BANISH Gop From OUR 
AMERICAN PurLic SCHOOLS AND AMERICAN 
Pusuic Lire? 


(A sermon preached by the Reverend Paul H. 
Krauss In Trinity English Lutheran Church 
the 13th Sunday After Trinity, Sept. 8, 
1963) 

Text: Deuteronomy 6:4-9. 

“Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one 
Lord: 

“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. 

“And these words, which I command thee 
this day, shall be in thine heart: 

“And thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto, thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up. 

“And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between thine eyes. 

“And thou shalt write them upon the posts 
of thy house, and on thy gates.” 

Let us pray: In the beauty of holiness and 
in the quiet of Thine house, we beseech Thee 
now, O God, warm our hearts, enlighten our 
minds and strengthen our wills to serve 
Thee— 


“Drop Thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease, 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered Lives confess 

The beauty of Thy peace.” 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The American people confront great crises 
today. The problems of racial integration, 
of nuclear ban testing, and population ex- 
plosion, of foreign aid and world responsi- 
bility, of inflation, and deteriorating moral- 
ity—all of them challenge the health, the 
happiness, and the future well-being not only 
of America, but of the entire human family. 

The most drastically serious of these chal- 
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paganism 
and constitutes a further step toward ir- 
religion in American life. Obviously, it must 
encourage the coming of secularism and the 
elimination of the official recognition of God, 
and the kind of irreligion that will delight 
the friends of communism and the foes of 
Americanism throughout the world. 

The majority of the American people are 
God-fearing. They know that this Nation 
was established under God, and they prop- 
erly are deeply concerned about any trend 
in education without God. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States states, exactly, we “Shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” That is to say, and the concern 
of these Founding Fathers was directed to 
this end, there shall be no state church. It 
certainly was not directed toward the ban- 
ishing of the recognition of God or the exer- 
cise of religion in American society. But 
the action of the Supreme Court, in pro- 
hibiting the directed use of prayers, and 
specifically the Lord's Prayer, involves more 
than precaution against the establishment of 
the state church. It restricts the desire and 
privilege of the people to recognize God in 
American life and constitutes another step 
toward irreligion, secularism, and godless- 
ness by an unnecessarily strict interpreta- 
tion of that amendment. We have now come 
to the point in American life when we are 
putting the whole force and influence of our 
great tax-supported public school system on 
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the side of just one element in the commu- 
nity, in its beginning at least, and that a 
minuscule minority of atheists. 

If the position taken by the gentlemen of 
the Supreme Court is clear, Its implications 
are inescapable, and intolerable. 

1, By the implication of this action the 
United States has no right formally to en- 
gage chaplains for the opening of the ses- 
sions of the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I have in my hand here a copy 
of a book called “Prayers,” published at the 
expense of the taxpayers by the Government 
Printing Office, and sent to me and to many 
others free by our Senators at the public's 
expense, containing the prayers of the Revy- 
erend Dr. Peter Marshall, for a long time 
the helpful and inspiring Chaplain of the 
Senate of the United States. I have also 
had the privilege of meeting Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, formerly honored Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives. 

If we sre at the behest of a minority who 
can order the banishing of religion and its 
recognition from our public school system 
by the Court's interpretation of that first 
amendment, by what right does the Con- 
gress recognize and support, from our taxes, 
these chaplaincies and these devotions? 

2. A second dark implication of the action 
of the Supreme Court is that we have no 
right to place the motto “In God We Trust” 
on our coins. To do so is not only a re- 
minder of God, but by would 
tend toward the “establishment of religion.” 

3. We have a military chaplaincy force, 


Memories are centered, as a former Navy 
chaplain. If by the implication of this action 
of the Supreme Court, we must avoid the 
recognition of God in our public school sys- 
tem, it seems to me by the same logic we have 
no right to maintain that Chaplains Corps. 
These chaplains recognize God and, in the 
interpretation of the Supreme Court, this 
constitutes a trend toward an establishment 
of religion, a state church, in the strict 
meaning of the first amendment. 

4, We must discontinue all Christmas pro- 
grams in the public schools, and dispense 
with the Easter lilies. They constitute a 
recognition of religion and subject the pupils 
toa which, in the Implication of 
the action of the Supreme Court, certainly 
tends toward the establishment of religion, 
insofar as they inculcate the concept of the 
resurrection, and life victorious over death. 

By the implication of the Supreme Court's 
action, the State has no right to give en- 

to any such doctrinal position, 
lest It lead to an establishment of £ 
There should be no organization of a public 
school program which recognizes Christmas 
holidays and Easter vacations, nor the closing 
of schools on Good Friday, for that tends 
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indoctrinate their beneficiaries, and tend to 
make them religious. 

6. Actually, it would seem impossible to 
take an oath in a court without at least by 
implication violating the position of the 
first amendment as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, because that refers to an abso- 
lute who Is dependable, and the moment that 
is done, religion comes in through the door. 

Let us bear in mind, the purpose of that 
clause was to prevent the establishment of a 
state church, the kind of state church in 
Europe from whose oppressions our ancestors 
fied to this free land. Your ancestors, my 
ancestors, wanted none of that. They stood 
for freedom of conscience, but they were 
never anti-God, and looked upon atheism as 
an ultimate evil. 

The people who framed and adopted the 
Constitution were profoundly religious peo- 
ple. They feared God and worshipped Him. 
Now we have come to a point in American 
life when we tend to put the whole force 
of our great tax-supported public school sys- 
tem on the side of secularism. (Inciden- 
tally, the woman who was the plaintiff in 
the Baltimore case, whom the Supreme 
Court supported in her protest against prayer 
and Bible reading in the public schools, 
according to a recent issue of Time magazine 
carrying her picture and a story, more re- 
cently attempted to promote a nudist colony 
in Kansas. 

I am sure that the great majority of the 
American people are disturbed by this trend 
toward liquidating religious practices in our 
American public life. It constitutes a tragic 
threat not only to the best traditions of our 
American history, but to the health and in- 
tegrity of our present society and to the 
future of the American dream. I repeat, 
historically and practically, such positions 
were never intended by the men and wom- 
en who founded this Nation. The Declara- 
tion of Independence appeals to “the laws of 
nature, and of nature’s God,” and notes that 
men “are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights.” These are re- 
ligious references. Even agnostic Thomas 
Paine, in his famous pamphlet beginning 
“These are the times that try men’s souls” 
concludes the first paragraph with these 
words “so unlimited power can belong only 
to God.” The Mayfiower Compact begins 
“In the name of God. Amen.” and suppli- 
cates help “by the grace of God.” But the 
action of the Supreme Court tends to sup- 
port the position that our children shall not 
be subjected to such influences, because 
forsooth, they may lead to the establish- 
ment of a state church. 

1. What can we do? From where shall 
help come? 

Obviously as Christian citizens we must 
obey the law. as interpreted by its highest 
tribunal. But has the time not come for 
the American people to remember that ours 
is a government by majority “of the people, 
by the people, and for the people?” Let us 
think clearly again as to the proper interpre- 
tation of that first amendment, as meaning, 
“there shall be established no official state 
church.” Let us amend that amendment, if 
need be, and spell it out so that the people 
shall know, and the world understand that 
this Nation exists “under God,” and that re- 
ligion has not been banished from American 
public life. Furthermore, let every public 
school authority use such measures and such 
recognitions of morality, ethics, and religion 
as the majority of their community may ap- 
prove, exercising a kind of local option in the 
practice of whatever programs may seem de- 
sirable for the health and happiness of each 
community. 

Let us also insist that antireligion shall 
not be permitted in our tax-supported col- 

and universities. This is not a one-way 


they have no right 
to propagate atheism, no right to upset the 
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Teligious beliefs, of students, no right to 
propagate the kind of barnyard approach ta 
sex, morality, and life popular in some an- 
thropologies today. The Supreme Court 
ruled that the school could not teach the 
atheist’s little boy the Lord's Prayer, because 
that would be an establishment. of religion. 
By at least the same logic no professor in 
any tax-supported university has the right 
to destroy the faith of our sons and daugh- 
ters, in religion and worship, God and prayer, 
for that would be using tax moneys and 
public power for the establishment of 
atheism, and irreligion. 

I read with grave concern the testimony of 
former United States Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders from Vermont given some time ago, 
concerning his experience with this kind of 
situation. Senator Flanders was a man of 
sound judgment, fine logic, and religious 
Teverence. He said: 

“I had the great privilege and responsibility 
a year ago last fall of serving as visiting pro- 
fessor in practical politics at the University 
of Massachusetts, located at Amherst, the 
same town of Amberst College. I was re- 
quired at the end of November and December 
to give four public lectures and I chose as my 
topic, "The Moral Law in the Modern World.’ 
After I delivered the four lectures, one stu- 
dent after another told me that their pro- 
Tessors in sociology and philosophy tell them 
that there is no moral law and that there 
are no absolutes. That is the atmosphere 
in which young people get their education.” 

Senator Flanders goes on to say: 

“Some of the most eminent members of 
the Supreme Court have said substantially 
the same thing. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
denied that there are any absolute rights and 
wrongs to which appeal can be made by the 
courts, In one of his fudgments Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson, whom I knew personnally and 
respected as a person, said in effect, ‘If there 
is anything that is well established, it is 
that there are no absolutes.’ Now that is the 
intellectual atmosphere in which far too 
many of our young people are growing up.” 

2. What can we do? 

It is an important and encouraging fact 
that in every public school every Christian 
teacher can bring a Christian atmosphere 
and a Christian ideal. He can teach as 


virtue, Christian example, and Christian 
love. Here is where the process of incul- 
cating a Christian society must begin and 
continue. The place to teach children 
to live is where they live. In 1 year, if 
mathematics is correct, there are 8,760 hours. 
We give the public school system 
a 40-week year, or 1,200 hours, 
perhaps 3 hours a week, or 156 
year, and the home all the rest of that time. 
Parents, make your homes teaching centers, 
of Christian love and truths. 
4. What can we do? 


Christian person 
“busy” about many other things that he has 
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no time for religious education or worship or 
work in the life of his church. We have a 
fine equipment here for training our chil- 
dren in religion. We have made a beautiful 
investment here in Trinity Church, in class- 
rooms and chapels, ir which to teach the 
Meaning of life in terms of Jesus Christ. 
Let us make our church schools flourish for 
the sake of the souls of our children. We 
need your help. Pastors Sjauken and Frazier 
and Mr. Carlson and Miss Ferguson are do- 
ing a good work, but we need the help of 
all of you, to bring your children, to teach 
your children, by your example in worship 
to inspire your children, with the ideals that 
are precious and priceless for their future 
happiness and health, and the well-being of 
our country. 

It may be, to preserve the ultimate ideal 
of God, if this trend toward atheism and 
paganism in American life continues, that 
the churches everywhere will have to estab- 
lish their own day schools. That would be 
unfortunate. It would fragmentize Ameri- 
ean life, and destroy its unity, setting up a 
congeries of competing sects. Then the 
American dream will be destroyed. It will 
be destroyed because we have officially 
banned God—at the behest, also, of a minor- 
ity of the ultraliberal and the godless. But 
if the choice means God, we must make that 
choice. 

Let us then as Christians and Americans 
do all we can to maintain the recognition 
of God in American life. We still believe in 
majority rule. We can reinterpret the first 
amendment. In our local communities we 
can continue to do what always has been an 
essential part of American democracy, and 
set up such programs as shall respect religion 
and honor God. We must be watchful that 
the agnostic and atheist forces in our society 
are not its conspicuous and decisive elements 
in our schools or anywhere else. We must 
maintain in the testimony of our daily lives, 
whether we teach, or whatever we do, the 
“Spirit of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
And in our churches and in our homes we 
must there begin, continue and complete the 
religious teaching process. 

Let me read you some paragraphs, the 
headlines of which struck me; I will give you 
the author’s name at the end: 

« “Should I force my chiid to go to church? 

“Shall I make my child go to Sunday 
School and church? Yes. And with no fur- 
ther discussion about the matter. 

“Startled? Why? How do you answer 
Junior when he comes to breakfast on Mon- 
day morning and announces to you that he 
is not going to school any more? You know, 
Junior goes. How do you answer when Jun- 
jor comes in very much besmudged and says, 
‘I'm not going to take a bath.’ Junior bathes, 
doesn't he? 

“Why all this timidity, then, in the realm 
of his spiritual guidance and growth? Go- 
ing to let him wait and decide what church 
he'll go to when he’s old enough? Quit your 
kidding. 

“What shall we say when Junior announces 
hə doesn’t like to go to Sunday School and 
church? That’s an easy one to answer. Just 
be consistent. Tell him, ‘Junior, in our 
house we a.! go to church and Sunday School 
and that includes you.“ 

“Your firmness and example will furnish 
a bridge over which youthful rebellion may 
travel into rich and satisfying experience 
in personal religious living.” 

z J. EDGAR Hoover. 

This is a word from God, at a critical mo- 
ment, to all parents and Christians: 

“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy might. 

“And these words, which I command thee 
this day, shall be in thine heart: 

And thou shalt teach them unto thy chil- 
dren.” 

Amen, 
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Our New First Lady 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, our new 
First Lady is facing one of the most dif- 
ficult jobs in the world. She has all of 
the necessary qualifications to discharge 
her new duties with distinction. 

Mr, Blake Clark, a distinguished jour- 
nalist, has an article in the November 
issue of the Reader's Digest entitled 
“Lyndon Johnson’s Lady Bird.” Mr. 
Clark, in just a few paragraphs, has done 
a magnificent job in drawing a verbal 
portrait of our new First Lady. 

Because the Reader’s Digest is pub- 
lished in the congressional district 
which I represent, I am especially proud 
of this article. I commend it to my col- 


leagues: 
LYNDON JOHNSON’'S LADY BIRD 


(By Blake Clark) 


The wife of the Vice President of the 
United States leads several busy lives simul- 
taneously. How does she do it? By being 
deeply interested in all of them. 

Her life is often hectic, and it is never 
quite predictable. On the evening of May 
22, 1962, she was looking forward to an oc- 
casion at which she had only to be present as 
her husband, the Vice President, received the 
second annual Peace Through Health Award. 
But late that afternoon came a call from 
the White House. Mrs. Kennedy, for her 
film on the White House, was to be given the 
TV Emmy Award for public service, that very 
evening. But she had a previous commit- 
ment. Could Mrs. Johnson possibly receive 
the Emmy for her? 

Mrs. Johnson could. Changing into a dress 
appropriate for both occasions, she met the 
Vice President at his award dinner and ex- 
plained that she would have to leave the 
head table briefly. This she did, taking a 
car to a nearby hotel. With only 5 minutes 
left, she stepped into a phone booth and 
studied what to say. Then an escort took 
her to the banquet hall, where she faced the 
audience and TV cameras and, on a nation- 
wide broadcast, made a gracious acceptance 
for the First Lady. Minutes later she re- 
appeared at the first hotel in time for the 
presentation to her husband. She had car- 
ried it all off so swiftly and smoothly that 
she had hardly been missed. 

Lady Bird Johnson is Washington's No. 1 
pinch hitter, She has come capably to the 
rescue of the President when pressures of 
state kept him from making scholarship 
presentations. Because Mrs. Kennedy has 
small children, and strong interests in other 
fields, many political activities are handled 
for her by Mrs. Johnson. Says a White 
House assistant, “Lady Bird is invaluable 
to us.” She also on occasion receives offi- 
cial guests, and pitches in for her husband 
and other administration members when 
they are unable to keep speaking engage- 
ments. She can make an effective political 
speech, then charm the voters individually 
at a reception. 

There was little in her early life to foretell 
her development into the kind of versatile 
person who is confident and at ease in the 
public eye. Born in the town of Karnack 
(population 100) in east Texas, she was 
christened Claudia Alta Taylor. A nurse- 
maid said, “She’s as purty as a lady bird,” 
and thus gave her the name everyone calls 
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her today. There are times when she would 
prefer Claudia Alta. 

She was left motherless at 5. Her father, 
a big, powerfully built man, ran two coun- 
try stores and cotton gins several miles from 
town; a sign over one of his places announced 
“Thomas Jefferson Taylor, Dealer in Every- 
thing.” Lady Bird was a good student—but 
so shy that when it looked as if she might 
be high school valedictorian or salutatorian 
and have to make a speech, she prayed to 
get smallpox or lower grades. She was 
enormously relieved when two other girls got 
4-year averages of 95 and 941% to her 94. 

It was years before she conquered the shy- 
ness, Marriage helped. “Lyndon saw more 
in me than I saw in myself,” she says, “and 
he expected more than I realized I could do.” 
Becoming involved in his career, she had to 
Overcome reticence. “If you want people 
to do something, like vote,” she observes, 
“you must reach out to them. You believe 
in something deeply and become wrapped 
up in it, and you forget to be shy.” 

After getting degrees in liberal arts and 
journalism from the University of Texas, 
Lady Bird stayed on in Austin. There, one 
day in 1934 in the office of a girl friend, 
she met Lyndon Johnson, at that time secre- 
tary to Congressman Richard M. Kleberg, of 
Texas. He was excessively thin—but a very 
good-looking man, she thought, with lots 
of dark wavy hair. He was also the most 
outspoken, straightforward, determined per- 
son she'd ever encountered. “I knew I'd met 
something remarkable,“ she says, “but I 
didn’t know quite what." 

He asked her to meet him for breakfast 
next morning. She hesitated, then agreed, 
After breakfast, they went for a ride. He 
volunteered all kinds of personal informa- 
tion—his salary, how much insurance he 
carried, what each member of his family was 
Iike—then asked her to marry him. She 
refused to say yes or no, But after 2 
months of daily phone calis from him in 
Washington, and finally a “now or never“ 
ultimatum, she accepted his proposal. 

Lyndon’s salary as secretary to the Con- 
gressman was $267 a month. He kept $100. 
from which he made payments on the car 
and life insurance. On the remaining $167, 
Lady Bird ran their one-bedroom apartment, 
with sufficient economy to buy an $18.75 sav- 
ings bond each month. Watching the pen- 
nies during this period developed into a 
strong habit. Though today she is a woman 
of considerable wealth, she still buys seconds 
in towels and other linens. Not long ago at 
Washington National Airport she ran into 
several wives of delegates to the United Na- 
tions. “We will see you on the plane,” said 
one. But they did not. They were in first 
class, she in tourist, as she always is when 
traveling alone. 

In 1937 the elderly Congressman from 
their district died, and Lyndon asked his 
wife if she thought he should run. He 
would be the least known of the 10 in the 
race, Knowing how much he wanted to run, 
but knowing also that this decision might 
well shape the rest of their lives, Lady Bird 
did not make a snap judgment. She con- 
sulted a wise older friend about Lyndon's 
chances of Winning. The reply: “Frankly, 
at least four others have a far better 
chance—but he does have a chance.” 
“Thank you,” she said. “That is good 
enough for me.” 

The campaign would cost at least $10,000. 
Lady Bird telephoned her father and asked 
if he could advance it to her against her in- 
heritance from her mother. He agreed, 
After the election, the loan was repaid—at 
the rate of $500 a month out of the new Con- 
gressman’s $800 monthly income. 

Resourcefulness is learned through meet- 
ing crises. For Lady Bird as for many other. 
Americans, December 1941 was a time of test- 
ing. The day after Pearl Harbor, Lyndon 
joined the Navy. Although she had never 
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worked in his congressional office, Lady Bird 
took over the management of it, and ran it 
as Lyndon's link with the people of their 
district. She served without pay. 

Each day brought an infinite variety of 
problems and demands that left her ex- 
hausted. But the work gave her a particular 
` insight into her husband's job—plus the 
feeling that she could stand on her own two 
feet. Without that experience of constant 
problem-solving, she might not have had the 
confidence to try her wings as a business- 
woman. But when the opportunity came in 
1942, shortly after the President called all 
Members of Congress back from the armed 
services, she did not hesitate. 

A small Texas radio station, KTBO in Aus- 
tin, was for sale. Knowing how insecure the 
tenure of elective office can be, the Johnsons 
had often wished for a business of their own, 
something to return to after Washington. 
Not having the money for a newspaper, they 
settled on KTBC, and swung the deal for 
$21,000 plus the station’s debts. 

It was losing $2,000 a month. Lady Bird 
went out to see why. She stayed on the 
job day and night for 5 months, until finally, 
in August 1943, the station showed a profit 
of $18. Then she returned to Washington. 
But she has kept close watch on the enter- 
prise ever since, through detailed daily and 
weekly reports. And she has handled her 
investment with drive and finesse that many 
another business executive might envy. 

From a small radio station in debt to 
everybody in town,“ with only nine em- 
ployees and only 250 watts of power, KTBC 
has grown to over 100 employees, full as- 
sociation with CBS, a sizable staff of local 
news „gatherers, and a building of its own 
from which a 5000-watt radio and a mul- 
tiple-panel TV station do a thriving busi- 
ness. Profits from KTBC have enabled Lady 
Bird to buy four Texas cattie ranches. She 
personally supervises them all, along with 
the 3,000 acres of Alabama pineland in- 
herited from her mother, 

Two daughters—Lynda, born in 1944, and 
Lucy, born in 1947—added to the fullness of 
a busy life. So did political campaigning. 
Before World War II, Lady Bird had not done 
any electioneering herself, beyond just say- 
ing “Howdy” at the barbecue. But in the 
1948 primary contest for the Senate, Lyndon 
trailed by 100,000 votes. So Lady Bird joined 
in the second primary campaign, determined 
to help him make the best showing possi- 
ble—if nothing else, to narrow the losing 
margin. 


With a friend she organized the women. 
She personally called on every student she 
had known at the university, or whom 
Lyndon had known at Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, asking them to be 
volunteer workers. These and other friends 
composed her political machine. Though 
fiying made her ill, she flew all over the State 
representing her husband before small 
groups of Texas women voters. 

Two days before election she was in a car 
that turned over twice. She got out of the 
mud, drove on to the town of Seguin, where 
she stood in a reception line in a dress bor- 
rowed from her hostess. Then she met 
Lyndon in San Antonio and made a speech 
without telling her husband about the ac- 
cident. The next day she and Lyndon’s 
mother and three sisters called everyone in 
the Austin telephone book, urging them to 
vote for their man. 

When it was all over, in an election where 
more than 1 million went to the polls, Lyn- 
don won by 87 votes. Ever since, the once- 
shy Lady Bird has been an active cam- 

„ and an invaluable one. 

A reporter once asked, “As wife of the 
Vice President what do you do?” 

She said, “Well, take today for an example. 
At 9 o’clock I had a Spanish lesson, inter- 
rupted to make an appointment for Lynda 
with the dentist and for Lucy with a geom- 
etry tutor; 11 o’clock, I opened the National 
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Cathedral Flower Show; 1 o'clock, at- 
tended luncheon for the Heart Fund drive, 
with ‘appropriate remarks’ in hand; 2:30 

„I answered mail; 6 o'clock, entertained 
85 students en route to Chile with the Peace 
Corps; at 6, an emergency call had me dis- 
patching Lyndon's tux to the Capitol; then 
I dressed and joined him at 7:45 at the 
White House for dinner.” 

Said the reporter, “I know, Mrs. Johnson, 
but what do you really do?” 

“Actually,” she said, “that question is one 
that I suppose every woman, and especially 
every wife involved in public duties, asks 
herself. With all the demands on you, you 
undergo what Anne Lindbergh called frag- 
mentation of self.’ You just hope that all 
your efforts add up to something worthwhile. 
But the day does come when you see results. 
You are able to speak Spanish to President 
Betancourt of Venezuela. Lucy's grades im- 
prove. The flower show and the Heart Fund 
make their goals. And in the mail comes the 
letter of an elderly pen pal: ‘Heaven bless 
you for your recipe for cornbread dressing.” 

How ever does she get so much done? “I 
make little lists—and scratch em off.” The 
‘little Ust,“ her planned program for the 
day, keeps her moving. Even at the beauty 
parlor, for example, she will have with her 
a suitcase-size Mexican straw bag contain- 
ing chores, Under the drier—"It's a good 
uninterrupted 40 minutes“ —she reads let- 
ters and reports, signs checks and makes 
plans for tomorrow. In one such sitting re- 
cently she wrote 5 letters, none less than 
three paragraphs, and signed 50 checks, in- 
including 1 to a lumber company for $1.38 
and another to a bank for $10,998.25. 

“Every once in a while I yearn for noth- 
ing to do,” mused Lady Bird recently. “But 
then of course I realize Im glad I'm busy. 
There's so much for Americans to do to- 
day. As I travel around the world with 
Lyndon I often think of that funny old 
sign on my daddy's store, Thomas Jefferson 
Taylor, Dealer in Everything.’ Now science 
and time and necessity have propelled the 
United States to be the general store for the 
world, dealers in everything. Most of all, 
merchants for a better way of life, I hope. 
And the world ts full of eager buyers, thirsty 
for knowledge and hungry for freedom.” 

In that world, our Second Lady—active, 
versatile, and concerned—is an admirable and 
true representative of her country. 


Mr. Speaker, as Mrs. Johnson takes on 
her new duties in these difficult times, 
she has the backing and understanding 
of every American. 


Our Fallen President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, many will 
endeavor to express their great sorrow at 
the tragic passing of our beloved Presi- 
dent, but few will find words adequate to 
do so. The impact of such an event is 
so deep and so special as almost to defy 
expression, 

An assassin’s bullet has robbed our 
Nation and the free world of a young 
and vigorous leader. Without warning, 
and while the cheers of thousands were 
ringirig in his ears, his brilliant career 
came to an end. A cowardly, criminal 
act has done that which enemy action 
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so nearly accomplished in the dark 
waters of the South Pacific. 

In the intervening years, John F. 
Kennedy lived an exciting, useful and 
memorable life. The youngest man eyer 
to be elected President, he demonstrated 
@ poise and resourcefulness which be- 
lied his years. He worked hard at his 
task. He was articulate and forceful. 
He made friends at home and abroad. 
He was dedicated to his public service, 
and to it, he made the supreme gift of 
self. This, a grateful, yet sorrowing Na- 
tion, will remember. 

In our grief we should particularly 
remember the sorrow within the family 
circle. Our hearts go out to his wife 
and children who have been robbed of 
a young husband and father. Little 
Caroline and John-John have crept into 
the hearts of millions. They and their 
brave mother will be remembered in 
our prayers. í 

We trust this sad hour will cause us to 
be even more dedicated to the welfare 
of our country and the preservation of 
all that is best in our national life. 


Address of Jay Stern, President, Wood 
County Bank, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address delivered by Mr. 
Jay Stern, president of the Wood Coun- 
ty Bank, Parkersburg, W. Va., at the 60th 
National Savings Conference of the 
American Bankers Association in New 
York on March 4, 1963: 

NEEDED: A New Loox AT BANKING 
(Remarks by Jay Stern, president, Wood 

County Bank, Parkersburg, W. Va., at a 

symposium on “Needed Changes in the 

Savings and Time Deposit Operating En- 

vironment of Laws, Regulations, and Su- 

pervision for Commercial Banks and Com- 

peting Financial Institutions,” Mar. 4, 

1963) 3 

Perhaps there is a fruitful analogy between 

as creatures living in a competitive 
environment and that law of biology which 
says that living creatures must adapt them- 
selves to their environment in order to sur- 
vive. It is generally recognized by biologists 
that there is a mutual interaction between 
the living creatures and their environment. 
The creatures do change the environment, 
but, by and large, the environment controls 
and regulates the growth and survival of the 
creatures. Somehow, a way of living with- 
in the environment must be found. Biol- 
ogists tell us that human beings do this 
by the use of their intelligence, translated 
into action. 

I think it would be fair to say that the 
inhibitory laws, regulations, and supervision 
under which commercial banks operate to- 
day are, in large part, the response of the 
environment to the living creatures which 
banking institutions are. To the extent that 
we find them excessive, to represent layer 
upon layer upon layer of laws, regulations 
and supervision, perhaps they are the reac- 
tion of the environment to the commercial 
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banks. In short, perhaps we have ourselves 
to blame—at least to a considerable degree. 

There is another law from the world of 
physics which perhaps has relevance to the 
problem we are considering. This is the well- 
known law of inertia, which states that a 
body at rest continues to remain at rest, and 
a body in motion continues to remain in 
motion, in a straight line, until acted upon 
by an outside force. I think it would be 
fair to say that we commercial bankers, for 
many reasons—some good, some bad—are 
as motivated by inertia as we are inhibited 
by laws, regulations, and supervision. 

I think it would also be fair to say that 
many of our competitors are much less in- 
hibited and less in need of being motivated 
by outside forces; that many of them are 
much more self-motivated, self-vitalizing, 
self-adapting than we are. It goes against 
our ingrained conservatism to recognize thts, 
but I think it is a law of competitive life 
today. 

Why are banks and bankers so much 
against change? We know that our func- 
tion is inherently a conservative one, that 
change can only be demonstrated to be 
worthwhile after the fact, that the spending 
of time, energy and money, now, for im- 
provement later, has to be clearly demon- 
strated by experience and by cautious cal- 
culation in advance. The only way to get 
experience is to try to do something. But, 
somehow, we feel we have to have the ex- 
perience before we are willing to try. We 
find ourselves in a dilemma, which is most 
easily solved by not doing anything new or 
different. Our competitors are willing to 
experiment—and experiment is forward- 
looking. For us bankers to look far for- 
ward seems almost a violation of a natural 
law. Yet, until banks and bankers are will- 
ing and able to experiment with their own 
money—and I don't mean other people’s 
money—they will continue to move more to- 
ward the avoidance of dangers which are 
past than toward the creation of new atti- 
tudes and better management in the future. 

nt, in banking, is a dangerous word, 
but the failure to experiment may be even 
more dangerous, if we expect to adapt and 
survive. 

Let's have a look at some of our favorite 
ideas to see how much of inertia and inhi- 
bition they contain. Let's take competition 
first. We all believe in competition, not 
pure, classical competition, but something 
called “workable” competition, whatever 
that means. We have had varying degrees 
of “pure competition” in the past and have 
ended up with the National Banking Act of 
1863 and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation of 1935. Without going into the 
necessary detail because of lack of time, 
what I am trying to suggest here is that our 
ideas of what we mean by and what we do 
under the concept of competition are by no 
means clear, by no means well thought out, 
by no means uncontradictory or uncompli- 
cated; and that our environment is always 
changing and will always continue to change 
as long as we have a so-called free narket 
economy, or even a mixed economy. I think 
it would be fair to say that our ideas about 
competition have not really changed very 
much for many yeare—and, in consequence, 
have little basic relevance to the competitive 
environment in which we live today. We are 
still inhibited by the errors of our past. 

Let's take a look at our thinking about as- 
set management. How flexible are we, really? 
How much has our thinking changed in re- 
cent years? A year or so ago, it had to 
change radically when regulation Q permit- 
ted 4-percent interest to be paid on savings 
deposits. Suddenly, most banks discovered 
that there were great virtues in municipal 
bonds, with their tax-exempt features. Sud- 
denly they began to purchase them in large 
quantities. What caused the change? 
Challenge to our inertia. Relaxation of our 
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inhibitions. And what did we do? We all 
rushed in to buy at the same time. We 
drove prices up, we drove yields down, and 
I’m afraid that many of us locked ourselves 
in. In a broader perspective, we have been 
buying our bonds when they were high, and 
we have been selling them when they were 
low for years and years. Some of us 
blame the supervisory authorities. But, 
do we blame sufficiently our own inertia? 
How many of us think in terms of asset 
“mix”? Our business customers do—they 
have to. Somehow, we conceived the idea 
that specific assets must be allocated against 
specific types of liabilities. We have allowed 
the laws and the regulations and the super- 
visory authorities to get away with this for 
years. Why? Inertia. Inhibition. We rec- 
ognize in our customers that they must mix 
their output, they must have a variety of 
profit rates on a variety of products, that 
parts of their operations must be carried on 
at little or no profit, while others are carried 
on at a good rate of profit, that it’s the whole 
mix, the total result which must be made to 
show a good profit. There are all too few of 
us who will say, “Give us the money, we will 
make it earn, regardless of the competitive 
savings interest rate.” Our customers and 
our competitors aren't under such inhibi- 
tions. They search for new materials to work 
with; they search for new products, new 
processes, new product mixes, and they 
watch their profitability, and they watch it 


W. 

What about our ideas on liquidity? We 
know of many kinds—riskless liquidity, as 
defined by the supervisory authorities; cash 
liquidity; market liquidity, or the ready sal- 
ability of assets; liquidity at a profit; quid- 
ity at a loss; repayment liquidity on loans 
as against the market liquidity of securities; 
liquid flow of assets from one type of invest- 
ment to another. Instead of coming firmly 
to grips with this fundamental yet confused 
problem, we still think of liquidity in terms 
of ratios and formulae and rules and regu- 
lations. 


Now, let's talk about bank ownership. 
Here, it seems to me, is the greatest area of 
inertia. There are some 13,500 banks in the 
country, and the securities of none of them— 
I repeat, none of them—are traded on the 
stock exchanges. Perhaps a thousand of 
them are actively traded “over the counter.” 
What about the others? Why do the shares 
of 12,500 banks, which are generally profit- 
able, growing, supervised, regulated, at least 
moderately well managed, remain in the 
hands of small groups connected closely with 
each of these banks? Why aren't the shares 
of these banks widely owned and traded? 
Why haven't we come up with a device which 
will enable the general public to own shares 
of banks anywhere and everywhere? How 
many insurance companies or pension funds 
or other institutional investors buy shares in 
banks whose shares are not traded fairly 
actively over the counter? Why does the 
ownership of such shares seem to be con- 
centrated and handed on from generation to 
generation, and why does the ownership and 
management of banks tend to be so closely 
intertwined, particularly in the smaller 
banks? Here, we have typically the inability 
of the owners of shares of smaller banks to 
realize anything close to book value when 
they come to sell, because there’s no market 
for them, whereas, in the over-the-counter 
market, shares of the larger banks will sell 
for 125 to 150 percent—or more—of book 
value, even though they may not carry a 
particularly high yield. Why is the rate of 
return on bank shares relatively small? How 
could the ownership of these shares be made 
more attractive and more available to the 
general investing public? Here, de 
have inertia, Here, again, we have inhibi- 
tion. Here, we have the unwillingness or 
inability to experiment. 

Now, let's take the question of leadership 
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in the banking industry. We have a big trade 
association—the ABA. We have 50 smaller 
such trade associations in the various States. 
It would seem to me that, if we were to 
put first things first, an examination 
should be undertaken at once of the funda- 
mental problems of banking and competing 
financial institutions. Would we rather re- 
spond to the questions raised by others, to 
the positions taken by others, such as the 
Commission on Money and Credit, the Heller 
committee, the Saxton committee, and 380 
forth, then face the basic problems ourselves? 
When we do take constructive rather than 
negative positions, why are these almost 
always about subjects other than banking? 
Do we analyze our own problems, or do we 
wait until problems arise, then hit them over 
the head, thus almost inevitably taking nega- 
tive positions? If this sounds unkind—or 
unfair—or ungracious to ABA, it is not so 
intended. Exactly the opposite is intended, 
for ABA has the means, the manpower, the 
business and professional competence to 
make such a fundamental and searching 
examination—if it will. If it is to respond 
adequately to its environment, I think it 
must. 

What do we do in the way of political 
action? All of our competitors, all of the 
other segments of our economic life are not 
averse to getting down into the arena and 
fighting it out. Do we? Or, are we too gov- 
erned by our conservative instincts and our 
heavy daily tasks? Do wet get involved in 
the election of good Congressmen from our 
districts and our States? Do we try to get 
good men on the House and Senate commit- 
tees which must consider the legislation con- 
cerning banking and competing financial in- 
stitutions over the next few years? Are we 
willing, as bankers, to get down into the dust 
of the legislative process, not relying alone 
on the very competent professionals of trade 
associations staff? Or, do we leave this to 
be done by the legislative process itself— 
and by our competitors—either because we 
feel we are so right that we don’t need to 
assert ourselves—or, that the legislators are 
so well informed that they will automatically 
come up with the best answers? Or, do we 
feel it is so hopeless that there is nothing we 
can do about it anyway? In any event: 
How do we respond to our political environ- 


Now, I've asked this whole series of ques- 
tions in the hope that some of them may 
stimulate answers to the particular question 
I have said that the in- 


lative challenge of the next few years, as well 
as the competitive challenge of the next 10 
years. We must do this for ourselves, if we 
are to survive. It cannot be done for us. 
For instance, let’s encourage more super- 
yisory support for long-term loans as a means 
of taking a greater than 6-percent risk and 
as an answer to the Small Business Admin- 
istration and other Government-sponsored 


for capital loans. 
going to have to know more about our cus- 
tomer’s business and still stay out of the 
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active management and su of that 
business. This isn’t easy, but I think it 
can be done. Supervisory outlook should 
be viewed as corrective, not directive. I be- 
lieve that we will find, if we really look into 
the matter, that the supervisory authorities 
are quite sympathetic with this description 
of their function. 

Here's another suggestion. Let's ask for 
legislation permitting the tax-free exchange 
of bank shares for shares of bank share in- 
vestment companies. Such bank share in- 
vestment companies not only could sell their 
own shares to institutional buyers, but could 
perform the necessary function of investiga- 
tion, selection and even acquisition of shares 
of closely held banks where no true market 
presently exists, The tax-free exchange of 
such bank shares could very well initiate 
the change from close ownership of many 
smaller banks to broad public ownership, 
with its healthy pressure for increased profit- 
ability. Or, if this proves to be an undesir- 
able or impossible avenue, why don't we 
think of the chartering of mutual com- 
mercial banks? Such an idea may be heresy, 
and certainly is against our tradition. But, 
have we asked ourselves, in recent years, why 
not? I don’t advocate this idea, but if our 
competitors have been so successful under 
mutual charters, why shouldn't we consider 
them? Or, if we shouldn’t, why don't our 
competitors consider more extensively our 
type of private stockholder organization? 

Let me try some suggestions in another 

area. There is current agitation, which is 
politically very difficult to withstand, for an 
increase in insurance on share accounts of 
savings and loan institutions from §10,000 to 
$25,000. Commercial banks generally do not 
favor such a further increase for themselves. 
Mr. Saxon has pointed out the obvious fact 
that the more “insurance” banks have for 
their depositors, the less incentive there 18 
for good management. I would suggest that 
we tackle this question in a fundamental 
way by investigating the necessity for any 
insurance at all; that is, Insurance paid for 
by the bank. 

America has sometimes been calied the 
“Insurance state — and it would probably be 
impossible to do away with the idea of in- 
surance entirely. So, let me suggest the 
alternative of having such insurance avail- 
able to each depositor, but let him buy his 
own insurance, at standard premiums and to 
the extent he finds desirable. The insurance 
company could continue to be a Federal 
corporation, if this is deemed necessary, and 
financial institutions could be prohibited 
from paying the insurance premiums them- 
selyes—making it strictly elective with the 
depositor. It seems to me that this could 
be done without serious change of the super- 
visory functions. It would be a very funda- 
mental answer to the problem we all face, 
namely, how far can Federal insurance 
coverage rise before it becomes natural for 

the Federal Government to take over the 
management and operation of the banks, 
which it would be insuring in full, or almost 
in full, anyway? 

And, while we're looking at the question 
of insurance, why should some loans be in- 
sured and not others? Why not do away 
with loan insurance entirely; or, why not 
insure all loans? I know that this question 
strikes hard at the root of the home build- 
ing industry and urban renewal projects 
and many other things, but it is of rather 
fundamental importance. If banking is to 
continue to be privately owned and privately 
operated, I think sooner or later this ques- 
tion has to be faced. Why don't we face it 
sooner rather than later? 


Here's another suggested answer. Why 
don"t we arrange to make private banking a 
profession, very much as public banking, in 


not necessarily identified with ownership, 
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can be achieved. It is particularly impor- 
tant.that this be done by smaller banks. I 
believe it cam be done without sacrifice of 

t judgment—or threat of re- 
straint of trade. After all, we have a good 
example in the legal profession, which is cer- 
tainly very closely knit. One lawyer prac- 
tically never sues another, and yet, neither 
Mr. Kennedy nor anybody else has suggested, 
so far as I know, that lawyers are in “re- 
straint of trade.“ even when they happen to 
be in almost complete agreement on parts 
of particular issues. 

My last suggestion is this: There is a clear 
need for a new concept which will define and 
regulate and protect and challenge all of our 
financial institutions, and yet will assure 
adequate funds to meet private and public 
financial needs. Such a concept should do 
for financial services what the public utility 
concept has done in the not too distant past 
for the light, power, water, transportation 
and communications service industries. Not 
long ago, public utilities faced many of the 
same sort of problems faced by financial in- 
stitutions today. Somehow, they managed 
to meet their problems and yet remain pri- 
vate enterprises. When we are talking about 
insurance, why don’t we come up witha con- 
cept of the function of private financial in- 
stitutions, and in particular, of banking, 
which would insure our adequacy to meet a 
changing environment and a growing econ- 
omy—and then do something about it? 

How do we start? I suggest that the first 
step can be a formation of a “leadership 
committee,” under the banner of our own 
ABA. This committee can be composed of 
bankers who are well-known and well- 
regarded for their knowledge and experience 
and for their differing viewpoints—as well 
as bankers, selected at random from a quali- 
fied panel, who would represent various sec- 
tions.of the country, different sizes of banks, 
and all the various kinds of banking activ- 
itles—a broad spectrum of viewpoints. 

This committee could explore, with a deep 
sense of urgency and the importance of its 
task, the interrelationship of all our financial 
institutions. Its incamera deliberations and 
conclusions could then be extended to a 
grassroots basis. This would create the op- 
portunity for a broad-scale examination and 
debate of clearly defined and well-thought- 
out positions on fundamental issues. 

One thing I think we can all agree on: To- 
day's banking must meet the clear challenge 
of its time, determine for itself its desirable 
and realizable goals and unite make a 
vigorous attempt to attain them. The way 
we meet this challenge may well spotlight 
our real problems. For the real problems 
may not be how to agree, or how to speak 
up, or how to fight for what we want—they 
well may be inhibition and inertia and the 
insidious morphine of contentment with 
present security which often dulls the senses 
to slow but steady loss of self-reliance, self- 
vitalization, self-regulation. Thank you very 
much. 


John F. Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
we have just lived through a tragic 
period in the life of the Nation. It 
has been one of those intense moments 
in our history when we as individuals 
in a vast pluralistic society have come to 
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fully realize ourselves as eitizens of a 
single community bearing common ex- 
periences. This commonality of senti- 
ment and understanding is echoed in the 
many statements, often even of similar 
phrasing, spoken by national and world 
leaders and private citizens as well. This 
reiteration discloses the very great and 
common personal feelings these words 
convey however often they are repeated. 
In order that the record may reflect the 
deep sentiments of some of Michigan's 
citizens as this tragedy becomes history 
I would like to include in the Recorp 
editorials contained in the Lansing State 
Journal for Saturday, November 23, 1963, 
and the Flint Journal for Saturday, No- 
vember 23, 1963. The editorials follow: 

[From the State Journal, Nov. 23, 1963] 

JohN F. KENNEDY 


The Nation today mourns the sudden and 
violent death of its young President, 

The earthly life of John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy was cut short Friday by an assassin's 
bullet as the presidential motorcade passed 
through cheering throngs in Dallas, Tex. 

The American people received with a sense 
of profound shock the news of the assassina- 
tion of the President and the wounding of 
Gov. John B. Connally, of Texas, who also 
was struck by the bullets fired from ambush. 

A man of strong convictions and a cour- 
ageous fighter for what he believed to be 
right, Kennedy, like many of the Nation's 
Presidents, was a controversial figure. 

But there was never any doubt as to his 
devotion to America and the ideals it seeks 
to uphold throughout the world. 

Some Americans, perhaps, had come to 
believe that this country was immune to the 
degree of turbulence that has led to the 
brutal slayings of leaders of other nations. 

The tragic fact is that Kennedy is the 
fourth of this Nation's Presidents to dle at 
the hands of cowardly assassins and that 
attempts have been made on the lives of two 
other Presidents. 

No words can adequately express our 
shock and sorrow at the death of the vigor- 
ous and earnest young American who served 
his country and the cause of freedom in war 
a heroic PT boat commander, and in 
peace a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the U.S. Senate and, finally, as 
Chief Executive. 

We join with all Americans in expressing 
our deepest sympathy to the President's be- 
reaved young wife and to all the members 
of his family. 

We hope and pray that this tragedy may 
have a sobering effect upon the fanatical 
extremists who believe their causes can be 
advanced by bloodshed and violence. 

Americans now join In prayer that Presi- 
dent Lyndon B, Johnson will have the bene- 
fit to divine guidance as he assumes and 
seeks to the awesome responsi- 
bilities of the Presidency and the leadership 
of the free world. 


[From the Flint Journal, Nov. 23, 1963] 
JOHN F, KENNEDY ANSWERS TRUMPET oF 
HIGHER SUMMONS 

“We shall bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, pay any * + * to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty.” 

So spoke John F. Kennedy upon being 
sworn in as President of the United States. 

Friday he paid the supreme price. 

He gave his life in his country’s service. 

The President's death at the hands of an 
assassin left the Nation shocked and grief 
stricken almost beyond comprehension. 

It is difficult to grasp the magnitude of 
the tragedy that struck the hearts of all 
Americans; to fathom the severity of the 
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loss our country and the entire free world 
has suffered. 

It is beyond estimating. 

It could not have happened. But it did. 

Without warning, with frightening sud- 
denness, the vibrant, exuberant spirit of the 
youngest, most-influentlal leader and cham- 
pion of freedom in the world today was 
stilled, his life snuffed out, 

Gone, now, is the enthusiasm and zest 
with which John F. Kennedy met every 
problem and challenge. 

Gone is the personal magnetism which he 
possessed in rare quantity and with which 
he cemented close friendships, even among 
political foes. 

Gone is the indomitable courage, displayed 
in both military and civilian service, that 
helped to strengthen the moral fiber of those 
who looked to him for leadership in time 
of crisis. 

Gone is the fresh and spontaneous interest 
which he inherently displayed in the 
troubles, the hardships, the disappointments 
and the hopes of little men and humble 
people of every race and every walk of life. 

There were those who disagreed with some 
of his policies and actions. But few could 
deny that this young man, who preferred 
public service to a beckoning life of idleness 
and ease, vision to understand 
clearly the crises of our times and the reso- 
luteness to boldly meet each crisis as he was 
convinced it should be met for the good of 
the country he loved. 

His underlying policy was clear. It was 
forged from a deep conviction that only in 
a world in which there is room for equality 
and freedom can we hope to preserve for our- 
selves and others the only way of life which 
Americans believe to be worth living. Even 
those who sometimes questioned his methods 
had a profound respect for his devotion to 
the ideals for which he worked and fought. 

In accepting without reservation the most 
burdensome responsibility of our time, this 
dedicated young statesman faced every chal- 
lenge unflinchingly, almost with relish. He 
seemed to thrive on pressure. He possessed 
a unique charm. Even under fire he com- 
bined a rare affability and informality with a 
winning smile, succeeding in transforming 
austerity into personal warmth. 

Rarely has this country been led by a Pres- 
ident with more political astuteness, with 
such superbly persuasive ability. 

Still he put his personal convictions ahead 
of political gain when he went before the 
people with his civil rights bill. Eyen realiz- 
ing the possible ramifications at the polls, 
he placed his personal influence and the 
weight of his office squarely behind an all- 
out demand for an end to racial discrimina- 
tion in every segment of community life, 

“Let it be clear, in our hearts and minds, 
that it is not merely because of the cold war, 
and not merely because of the economic 
waste of discrimination, that we are com- 
mitted to achieving true equality of oppor- 
tunity. The basic reason is because it is 
right.” : 

John F. Kennedy’s courage and inner 
strength were never displayed more dra- 
matically than in that hour. Not even in 
his alerting his fellow Americans to the pos- 
sibility of all-out war during the Cuban 
missile crisis. 

An appraisal of this youthful President, 
struck down even before attaining the peak 
of his dedicated career, is impossible at this 
time. This must be left to the pages of 
history. 

But of one thing grieving Americans can 
be certain. John F. Kennedy devoted his 
heart, body, and mind to fulfilling the solemn 
oath he swore before them and Almighty 
God. 

At that time, as our newly sworn-in 
President at age 43, he said “* the trum- 
pet summons us * * * to a struggle against 
the common enemies of man: tyranny, poy- 
erty, disease, and war itself,” 
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In harking to that summons, he followed 
his own plea to his fellow Americans. He 
asked himself what he could do for his 
country, and he set about doing what he be- 
lieved would best serve to fulfill its commit- 
ments. 

Friday, John F. Kennedy answered a higher 
summons, 

In our hour of sadness, and beyond, our 
constant prayer should be that his sincere 
efforts for the future peace and happiness of 
our Nation, and of the other nations of the 
world, may not have been in vain. 


A Nuclear Submarine in Honor of 
John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the late 
President Kennedy’s love for the U.S. 
Navy is well known. So is his bravery 
and the record of his gallant service in 
the Navy during World War II. 

Several very worthy proposals have 
been made in the Halls of Congress and 
elsewhere to pay tribute to his memory 
and to immortalize the man and his 
deeds. In the 3 years that it was 
destined for him to lead our Nation, he 
was instrumental in building up our fleet 
of nuclear-powered submarines for the 
security of our country and of the free 
world. 

I am, therefore, proposing that we 
name one of these nuclear-powered sub- 
Marines, now under construction at 
Electric Boat, Groton, Conn., in honor 
of the late great President. I feel 
that this would be a very worthy tribute 
to him. Consequently, I am this day 
writing a letter to Acting Secretary of 
the Navy Paul B. Fay, Jr., suggesting 
that the U.S. Navy name one of its sub- 
marines the USS. John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the text of my letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. I am also inserting 
several editorials from newspapers in my 
district in Connecticut commenting on 
the tragic and untimely death of our be- 
loved President and its meaning for the 
Nation. These editorials are from the 
Norwich Bulletin, the Middletown Press, 
the New London Day, and the Rockville 
Leader. They are as follows: 

Hon. PAVL B. Fax, Jr., 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C, 

Deas Mr. SECRETARY: All of us are deeply 
grieved and stunned by the sudden death 
of our beloved President and many of us in 
Congress are thinking of ways of perpetuate 
his name and to honor his memory. 

In view of the late President John F, Ken- 
nedy’s great love for the U.S. Navy and his 
gallant service in the Navy during World 
War II, I propose to you that the next nu- 
clear-powered submarine to be completed at 
Electric Boat, Groton, Conn., be named the 
USS. John Fitzgerald Kennedy. I believe 
this would be a most fitting and appropriate 
maner of paying tribute to the memory of 
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our late President and at the same time it 
would also be a signal honor for the U.S. 
Navy to have one of its ships bear this il- 
lustrous name. 

In recent months, I proposed that nuclear- 
powered submarines. be named in honor of 
the Revolutionary War patriot, Haym Salo- 
mon, and the early American inventor, David 
Bushnell, I believe, however, that the pres- 
ent suggestion should take precedence over 
my earlier proposals for very obvious reasons, 

I further suggest that when this submarine 
is completed and ready for launching, the 
courageous widow of our late President, Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy, who bore up so graci- 
ously under the strain of this great tragedy, 
be invited to christen the new ship. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM L. St. ONGE, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Norwich Bulletin, Nov. 26, 1968. 
In Hrs Honor 


Amid solemnity that was hushed, yet vi- 
brant, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the 35th 
President of the United States, yesterday 
was lald to rest in a martyr's grave in historic 
Arlington Cemetery. The words that John 
F. Kennedy spoke in his inaugural address 
some 34 months ago, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you, ask what you can do 
for your country” will be engraved on the 
pages of history. They were prophetic 
words—and John F. Kennedy fulfilled them 
to the last degree. He gave his all to his 
country. 

Even though John Fitzgerald Kennedy is 
dead, struck down most foully by an assas- 
sin's hand, the cause he championed as ac- 
knowledged leader of the free world lives on, 
We who survive him can best honor his 
memory by doing all in our power to advance 
that cause which he held so precious, which 
is the very cause for which this Nation was 
founded—the liberty and dignity of all man- 
kind. 

As we thumb through the pages of history 
for guidance in a troubled time perhaps the 
best guidance for the difficult time ahead 
may be taken from the immortal words 
spoken by Abraham Lincoln on that solemn 
occasion at Gettysburg almost exactly 100 
years ago. For President Kennedy died in 
defense of freedom as truly as did those who 
fell on that historic field of battle. In these 
days of profound national sorrow it is appro- 
priate to recall and reflect on Mr. Lincoln's 
exhortation to his fellow Americans “that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain.” 

To resolve thus and to act thus—that 
is the task to which we must now turn our 
minds and our efforts. This is so even 
though grief and a deep sense of loss will 
far outlast the period of stunned and out- 
raged shock of the past few days at the 
murderous acts that have occurred in Dal- 
las. We cannot sink ourselves in a sea of 
heedless sorrow. The forces that work 
against the realization ef man’s highest 
dreams of liberty and dignity remain strong 
and malignant. Those are the forces which 
must now be countered with a new dedica- 
tion of devotion so that John F. Kennedy's 
martyrdom in the fullness of life shall in- 
deed not have been in vain. 

All that was mortal of John F. Kennedy 
lies in Arlington Cemetery overlooking the 
banks of the Potomac for which he had such 
love, but his spirit of devotion to his coun- 
try will remain forever with us as an inspira- 
tion to carry on the cause which he held 
so dear. The heaviest burden now falls 
upon Lyndon Bains Johnson, who became 
President of the United States at the moment 
John F. Kennedy's thread of life was cut 
by an assassin's bullet. 
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But all citizens of these American States 
in some measure must share the burden that 
now rests on the shoulders of President 
Johnson. In his first public utterance as 
Chief Executive, President Johnson said this 
to the people of America and the world: “I 
will do my best. That is all I can do. I ask 
your help—and God's.” His words were a 
commitment, and a challenge, worthy of the 
best that is in all of us. 

The Nation must go on, The threads of 
the fabric that was so rudely torn apart 
that day in Dallas must be gathered and 
rewoven into an even stronger fabric of 
freedom and dignity. We must wear it with 
renewed consciousness that the entire world 
is watching us. We must so wear this gar- 
ment of liberty and dignity so that in years 
to come the entire world will be wrapped in 
ita folds. That is the lest we can do to 
honor this man who gave so much that free- 
dom should never perish from the face of 
the earth. That is our task and the task of 
future generations. We must not fail. 


[From the Middletown Press, Nov. 25, 1963] 
THE PRIDE AND THE SHAME 


Unto the land he so dearly loved, Presi- 
dent Kennedy was committed today: The 
last drum roll has dirged, the last caisson 
has rolled, the last 21-gun salute has echoed 
across vania Avenue and the green 
hills of Arlington. The last chords of “Hail 
to the Chief” have drifted away, and now 
the land has hushed. 

There were kings and queens, and princes, 
and prime ministers and presidents today in 
Washington, the largest assemblage of for- 
eign dignitaries ever at once on our shores. 
And there were thousands of common people 
too, coming from near and far of this uncom- 
mon land where young men, many young 
men, have grown up to be President. 

The pagentry and dignity of it all brought 
us closer to the national fabric and made us 
proud. 

Steadfastly, Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy has 
proved an example to us all. As her hus- 
band was a courageous man—which Ernest 
Hemingway once described as grace under 
pressure, so she has again proved to be a 
gallant lady. With her tiny children, she has 
borne with bravery the awful hours that 
began for her near noon on Friday. The ring 
she placed in her husband's dead hand, the 
kiss she bestowed upon our flag so proudly 
draped, are moments none of us will soon 
forget. 

Would it be that this was the whole story. 
But yesterday in Dallas the terrible hours 
continued. In the police station of the city 
that formerly saw Vice President Johnson 


prisoner charged with assassinating the Pres- 
ident was murdered in the full view of the 
Nation. 
And Dallas is worried about its image. 
Whatever may be said about the wisdom of 
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[From the New London Day, Nov. 25, 1963] 
No One's ABOVE THE Law 

“Why is everybody going around shooting 
each other?” the 8-year-old boy asked. 
Knowing only of the small world around 
him in which he is occupied chiefly with 
school and play, he is innocent of complex 
adult emotions. Perhaps because of this, his 
reaction is uniquely objective. After the 
starkness of the weekend’s reality has 
softened and the Nation is able to consider 
more fully what has happened, many of the 
boy's elders must try to find the answer to 
his question, 

The shocking developments in Dallas 
culminated yesterday in the slaying of the 
President's alleged assassin, even while he 
was under heavy police guard. This deed 
was done by a man who walked unques- 
tioned into the Dallas city jail and to within 
a foot of his quarry, still undergoing ques- 
tioning as the prime suspect in the slaying 
of Mr. Kennedy. 

As a result, we might well ask whatever be- 
came of the principles of law and order in 
America, or, with the little boy, “Why is 
everybody going around shooting each 
other.” 

The breakdown seems to haye begun long 
before the assassination. It had been evi- 
dent not only in Dallas but in hamlets and 

lises in many parts of the United 
States. It is apparent in contempt for the 
minor laws as well as in the studied disre- 
gard for basic concepts of human dignity 
and rights embodied in the Constitution. 

Lee Harvey Oswald didn’t act for humanity 
in his heinous crime on Friday. Jack 
Rubinstetin, the Dallas nightclub operator 
who slew Oswald, didn't act for Americans. 
Both took the law into their own hands. 

As a result of Rubinstein’s shot there 
may always be doubt as to the origins, and 
the possibility of others being involved, in 
the tragedy of Friday. It did not avenge Mr. 
Kennedy or the American people. There can 
be no sympathy for those who place them- 
selves above the law. 

The terror of the past weekend can be 
answered only in one way: The American 
people must renew their belief in law and 
order, In small matters and Freedom 
is based on principle and has its limits. The 
sober aftermath of the events in Dallas is 
the time to give deep thought about whether 
the Nation can afford to encourage or even 
tolerate those who would live above its laws. 


From the Leader, Rockville, Conn., Nov. 25, 
1963] 


A Day or MOURNING 

Today is a day of mourning, not only for 
the Kennedy family, but for all the people 
of the United States and indeed the whole 
world. 

Word Friday that President Kennedy had 
been assassinated spread quickly and stunned 
everyone. Certainly nothing has happened 
in the United States since Pearl Harbor that 
has come with such a shock. 

To be sure, leaders have been assassinated 
in other countries of the world, and indeed 
three previous Presidents of the United 
States have died at the hands of assassins. 
However, most Americans have felt that we 
had reached a degree of civilization where 
such things could not happen. 

President Kennedy was the youngest man 
ever to be elected to the Presidency, During 
his less than 3 years in office, he was called 
upon to face problems of a magnitude that 
few peacetime Presidents have had to face. 
He did this with initiative and courage. 

Certainly at 46 his potential for many 
years of productive, useful service was great, 
and he most certainly would have found 
ways to continue his public service after his 
years in the Presidency were over. 
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In his inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy said: “Ask not what your country can 
do for you—ask what you can do for your 
country.” His own life was a personification 
of these words for his contributions in war 
and peace were many, including the greatest 
contribution of all—his own life. 

The whole world is sorrowing with Mrs. 
Kennedy, the two Kennedy children whose 
relationship with their father was an ideal 
one, other members of his family, and his 
close associates. 


Backward Ran Town a Day The 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the Russian language 
magazine, Amerika, which is distributed 
in Russia by the U.S. Information 
Agency, contains a story by Elizabeth 
Baker entitled “Backward Ran Town a 
Day The,” describing the unique situa- 
tion which occurred last year in Valdese, 
N.C., when the local electric power 
supply went into reverse. 

This unusual occurrence has attracted 
nationwide attention, and Mrs. Baker's 
story is a delightful and interesting ac- 
count of the incident. 

Valdese is in my congressional district. 
It is one of the most progressive indus- 
trial towns in North Carolina. I believe 
my colleagues in the House would be in- 
terested in the story appearing in 
Amerika, and I include it in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Backwarp Raw Town a Day THE 
(By Elizabeth Baker) 

Over the years, man has learned to trust 

his friend the machine, which he created to 


irrationally, to be an idiot if he chose, 
Nevertheless, there are occasional outrageous 
instances in which machines contrive to be- 
have just like men. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bridges sat at her looping 
machine in the hosiery factory, methodically 
setting up toe stitches in ladies’ seamless 
stockings and watching the big turntable in 
front of her turn slowly around and around 
as her work progressed. Unconsciously her 
head rotated in a slow, clockwise circle, too, 
as her eyes followed the disk. At the big 
hosiery mill, the day shift was almost over 
and, as surely as any clock, Mrs. Bridges’ re- 
volving head was marking off the moments 
until quitting time, Then suddenly, the elec- 
tricity at the mill went off and the machines 
all coasted to a stop. 

The power was off only a few seconds. 
When it came back on, the town of Valdese in 
western North Carolina made industrial his- 
tory. As her machine started up, Mr. Bridges’ 
head automatically sought once more to fol- 
low the disk’s customary path. But she 
stopped in bewilderment. Now the disk was 
traveling backward—counterclockwise. Mrs. 

first reaction was to mistrust her 
own senses. “What in the world is wrong 
with me,” she wondered. 
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At the Waldensian Bakeries across town, at 
precisely the same moment, Mrs. Chris Sain 
was watching a cake with lemon frosting 
come down the icing line toward her. A 
cardboard plate from a second feeding 
mechanism popped up in front of her at just 
the right time—exactly as tens of thousands 
of other cakes and cardboard plates had al- 
way arrived at her station—where it was her 
job to take each plate and put a cake on it. 
then the power went off. When it came back 
on, the cake was moving away from her on 
the line and the cardboard plate was vanish- 
ing too. Mrs. Slain made a grab for the plate 
but missed. 

Within microseconds of these occur- 
rences—the time it takes for electricity to 
speed over short distances through high- 
voltage lines—hundreds of other machine 
workers in the town of Valdese were stunned 
into disbelief. The machines they tended 
abruptly began doing their jobs backward. 
Air conditioners pumped out hot air. 
Spindles unwound thread at 12,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

At the hosiery mill, Theodore Hildebran 
punched a button expecting to send a 
couple of dozen i1-meter-tall stocking 
forms forward on a track into the steam 
closet. Instead, the forms jiggled away from 
it, Hildebran gaped while they reached the 
end of the line and piled up untidily against 
each other. Then he shrugged and punched 
another button, stopping the machine. 

At the bakery, loaves of hot bread headed 
back into the ovens as if, the assistant plant 
superintendent said later, “the bread was 
thinking it wasn’t baked enough.” In the roll 
department, a baker yelped in terror as pans 
of unbaked dough came rolling back out of 
the 260° C. oven and fell at his feet. 

“Everybody in the bakery,” said an oven 
operator, “kind of looked like they had a big 
question mark up over their heads.” 

Ernest Smith, a fireman in one of the 
mills, watched glumly as the coal he had been 
laboring to shovel onto a conveyor belt came 
tumbling back down at his feet. He threw 
down his shovel and went inside the boiler 
room to see what in the world was happen- 
tng there. Fireman James Miller had enough 
problems of his own. He was listening to 
strange noises from the automatic stoker, 
which was now drawing coal away from the 
fire in the furnace. Simultaneously the 
powerful fans which normally blow smoke up 
the smokestacks were blowing it back down 
into the firebox. 

The first reaction everywhere was the same. 
Almost everyone thought that the chaos con- 
fronting him was personal, the result of some 
unaccountable hex on his own particular 
machine. But it shortly became clear to each 
worker that almost everything in his plant 
was going backward. Many were reminded 
of science fiction storles they had seen on 
television. “It was like one of those space 
adventures where you go off somewhere and 
you don’t know what's going to happen next,” 
said Mrs. Sain, laughing. “It was kind of 
weird.” 

Then, one by one, the cooler heads among 
Valdese's citizenry found the switches that 
shut off the power to the errant machines. 
Some 10 minutes after Mrs. Bridges’ head 
began to swing the wrong way, the power 
company finally pulled the main switch 
feeding all the electricity Into the whole 
town. This brought the historic uproar 
to a permanent end but also plunged the 


buildings into semidarkness. (Electric lights - 


and other users of electricity not involving 
motors had been unaffected.) Workers 
spilled out into the streets, babbling to each 
other of their experiences. 

It was a long time before some of them 
got to bed that night. At 3 in the morning, 
Lenoire Houston, still at the bakery, was 
struggling with great masses of sticky bread 
dough. The dough had risen impossibly 
high while the ovens were shut down and 
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he was now feeding some of it back through 
the mixing machine again, adding in fresh 
dough. The mixture would be shaped into 
new loaves of bread. And at the mills, hun- 
dreds of dozens of shredded stockings, thou- 
sands of broken needles and miles of un- 
wound and now useless yarn had to be swept 
up and thrown away. 

When the damage was all added up, the 
actual loss was surprisingly light for sọ 
spectacular an adventure—about $5,000. 

Almost as soon as the first, nearly in- 
coherent, telephone calls came in, engineers 
at the Duke Power Co. knew what must have 
happened in Valdese. Less than 2 hours 
after things started to run backward, they 
had restored electrical order to Valdese. 
Their explanation was about as folksy as 
a utility company ever gets. “It has been 
said—and not denied—that somebody 
goofed,” one of their men put it. 

The phenomenon that provided Valdese 
with its niche in manufacturing history is 
khown as phase reversal. Almost all power- 
ful electric motors, such as those running 
most of the mill and bakery equipment, are 
of the three-phase type. If any two of the 
three wires running to them are reversed, 
the motors will run in reverse. In the course 
of tying a new 44,000-volt line a kilometer 
or so out of town, power company em- 
ployees had inadvertently reversed the con- 
nections to 12 of 15 Valdese mills. ‘The odds 
against this happening again,” said a Duke 
vice president later, “are simply fantastic.” 


Address of the Honorable J. L. Robert- 
son, Member, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, May 14, 
1963. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 27, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address of the Honorable 
J. L. Robertson, member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, before the 72d Annual Conven- 
tion of the Illinois Bankers Association 
at Peoria, III., on May 14, 1963: 

THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN UNCONGENIAL INTER- 
BANK RELATIONS 
(Remarks of J. L. Robertson, member of the 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 

System, before the 72d Annual Convention 

of the Illinois Bankers Association, Peoria, 

III., May 14, 1963) 

Up to now thjs convention has been an 
enjoyable one for me. I have certainly en- 
countered nothing here that is at all reminis- 
cent of the reputation Illinoisans had at a 
much earlier period in history. When Lin- 
coin represented this great State in Con- 
gress in the 1840's (around the time my 
father was born in Whiteside County, just 
north of here), a dispute arose among the 
Congressmen about the proper pronuncia- 
tion of its name. Some contended that it 
should be Illinois and some Illinolz. The 
dispute was taken to the venerable John 
Quincy Adams, and that great statesman 
rendered the following verdict, “If one were 
to judge from the representatives in this 
Congress from that State, I should decide 
unhesitatingly that the proper pronuncia- 
tion is all-noise.” 
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I am sure that if Adams were slive and 
with us today he would revise that harsh 
judgment. I oniy hope that what I have to 
say will not be marked down as all noise, 
even though the subject I want to discuss— 
bank competition—is one which has come 
in for a great deal of noisy debate in recent 
years. 

In focusing our attention on this subject, 
you and I will have plenty of company, Over 
the past year or so, financial circles and the 
press have given a great deal of attention to 
a variety of supervisory actions that have 
affected the structure and competitive at- 
mosphere of the banking system. I have in 
mind particularly the amendment of regula- 
tion Q to raise the ceiling on interest on 
time and savings deposits, the stream of 
bank charter, branch, merger, and holding 
company actions, Justice Department 
charges regarding restrictive practices among 
banks, and a succession of reports of study 
groups and commissions, such as the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit, the Advisory 
Committee to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and—most recently—the President's 
Committee on Financial Institutions. 

It could be, of course, that press coverage 
of all kinds of events has simply been in- 
creasing in breadth and depth—some evi- 
dence of such a trend is to be found in the 
fact that my hometown, Broken Bow, Nebr., 
recently found itself on the front page of the 
Wall Street Journal. I think it more likely, 
however, that the reason for current interest, 
both journalistic and general, in 
matters is that a lot has been happening— 
frequently accompanied by sharply differing 
opinions among supervisory agencies and 
some resulting lively arguments. 

The emphasis placed on Government regu- 
lation by this kind of attention may make 
some bankers, in their darker moods, wonder 
if their industry isn’t being nationalized— 
rather than just regulated. They may feel 
somewhat like the little boy with the fake 
steering wheel attached to the dashboard 
watching his father do the actual driving. 
But the fact of the matter is that it is bank- 
ers themselves who do the driving; the su- 
pervisors merely license the drivers and es- 
tablish the rules of the road which will make 
it possible for them to get where they are 
going quickly and safely. Parenthetically, 
perhaps I should have suggested that they 
are driving buses, presumably in competition 
with each other, and therefore have to pro- 
vide routes, destinations, and service that 
will bring them Then one 
could readily see the need to establish regu- 
lations and basic rules of the road. How 
quickly, Indeed, do we leave behind Walden 
Pond and the footpath through the woods; 
but then Thoreau did not care about being a 
busdriver—or a banker. 

The point I wish to make today is that 
the kind of attention that has been gener- 
ated has tended to reverse the proper em- 
phasis on the course of events. I suspect 
the impression has been given that the su- 
pervisors are initiating actions in a range of 
new areas or with respect to a range of new 
problems. The fact is that the primary de- 
terminants of regulatory actions, and of over- 
all banking progress, are—and should be—the 
bankers themselves. 

This contrast between appearance and fact 
reminds me of the circuit-riding preacher 
who used to travel through the sandhills 
country around Broken Bow. His horse went 
lame as he came through town one day, and 
he went to the local horse trader to buy a 
new mount. As it happened, the trader had 
one good-looking but particularly fractious 
beast that no one around home had quite 
been able to handle. The trader was a good 
Presbyterian, and so it hurt his conscience 
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and head out of town, and that was all 
that was seen of him for about a month. 
Then one day he returned on his circuit— 
rider and horse galloping smoothly as one 
across the prairie. The trader could not re- 
sist remarking to the, preacher about his 
obvious ability to handle a horse that had 
defied some of the best hands in Custer 
County. “You sure sit that horse nicely, 
parson”, he said. “How did you manage it?” 
“Well,” said the preacher, “it took a lot of 
patience and practice before I learned to act 
as if I wanted the horse to go where it had 
already got it into its head to go.“ 

I am sure some of my colleagues on the 
supervisory side of the fence Joln me in the 
occasional feeling that the banking system 
has “got it into its head to go” various 
places, faster and farther than supervisors 
deem appropriate. On the other hand, once 
in a while a supervisor comes along who 
seeks to dictate where banks must go, and 
how fast, regardless of their wishes. Fre- 
quently, in both cases, the loud sputtering 
one hears is only the prelude to a fizzle. 
But the achicvement of real progress de- 
pends on getting both going together, in 
the same direction—the direction of devel- 
opment and growth, commensurate with the 
credit needs of the community and the ña- 
tion, and compatible with the maintenance 
of a safe and sound banking system, 

In many ways, of course, both the initia- 
tive in banking developments and the re- 
straints upon the scope of banker action 
are provided by the existence of competing 
banks. Fundamentally, ours is a society 
wedded to the competitive process as a chief 
safeguard of the public Interest. Most of 
our laws with respect to banking are de- 
signed to try to promote the effective func- 
tioning of competition. Both our statutory 
measures and supervisory actions have usu- 
ally been introduced in reactions to com- 
petitive practices on the part of banks that 
were regarded as inadequate or inappropri- 
ate. 

I suppose there are few better examples in 
this respect than the legislation that gave 
the Federal Reserve Board the power to 
promulgate regulation Q, limiting maximum 
interest rates payable on time deposits. The 
painful “rate wars“ of the 1920's, and their 
aftermath, were clear in every mind’s eye 
when this measure was adopted. The pur- 
pose in establishing a ceiling on such rates 
was not to halt competition but rather to 
confine it within viable limits. That is in 
no way inconsistent with an interest in 
healthy competition. I know of no contest 
short of war that is not played with white 
lines or the equivalent, including a family 
Bame of touch football—and even there 
someone is apt to move the sweater that 
marks the goal if no one is looking. 

The raising of the interest rate ceiling in 
December 1961 was a moving back of the 
boundaries to give the players more room to 
maneuver. It was not a regulatory rigging 
of the game. It was a step away from regu- 
lation, taken in the bellef—or at least the 
educated hope—that such increased leeway 
for free competition could be afforded with- 
out undue risk to adequate and sound 
banking. 

As you know, banks responded by raising 
their rates with alacrity, and the sharp re- 
sponse of their customers led to a much 
enlarged flow of loanable funds to some of 
the basic investment sectors of the econ- 
omy—for example, housing and State and 
municipal facilities. In addition, the step 
served to reduce the obstacles to effective 
competition between banks and other types 
of financial institutions. 

The results of this pattern of action over 


finding profitable outlets for 
funds—but that was not its purpose. The 
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acid test of this action can be stated in the 
form of a question. Have commercial banks 
proved sufficiently competitive to exploit the 
higher range of permissible rates to the 
benefit of both themselyes and the public 
but also sufficiently responsible in their re- 
sponse to market forces of supply and de- 
mand to carry such rate competition only to 
reasonable lengths? I shall not answer that 
question; the facta that would support an 
answer in each particular instance are more 
in your possession than in mine. I will 
point out, however, that what was being 
tested was not regulation Q, but the com- 
petitive mettle—and responsibility—of banks 
themselves. à 

There is another area of bank activity that 
currently seems to me to be providing Just 
as clear, though not as dangerous, a case of 
“bank competition gone wrong” as did the 
interest “rate wars“ of the 1920's. I am re- 
ferring to those competitive bookkeeping 
manipulations that are sometimes euphemis- 
tically termed “yearend adjustments“ 
“window dressing” to you and me. These 
machinations, whether accomplished by 
round-robin deposit arrangements or other- 
wise, do not fit into the image of the indus- 
try that bankers have sought to project. 

There is little doubt as to how a good 
banker would react to a borrower's statement 
that was inflated to show a more liquid posi- 
tion or a larger volume of business than in 
fact existed. To the degree these efforts suc- 
ceed, they result in deceiving the public. 
And, to the degree they are recognized and 
discounted, they result in raising doubts as 
to the reliability of bank statements and of 
bankers" statements. 

“Window dressing,” designed to. move an 
institution up a notch or two in the Ameri- 
can Banker's list of the largest banks, may re- 
flect an intensely competitive spirit; but this 
kind of competition, unlike the product and 
service competition upon which our efficient 
free enterprise has been built, tends 
to be self-destructive and does no credit to 
those engaging in it. Of course, it really is 
not competition at all. It is more like an 
exercise in “How to succed in business with- 
out actually trying,” and as such belongs 
more on the Broadway stage than in bank- 


Another competitive evolution in bank- 
ing—one that is almost reaching the dimen- 
sions of a revolution in some areas—is being 
wrought by the stream of applications for 
bank charters, branches, mergers, and the 
affiliation of banks in holding company sys- 
tems. These pour in on the 
agencies, numerous as aspirin tablets—and 
you can guess why I associate the two. 

Illinois, of course, is a sea of comparative 
tranquility in this respect, at least on the 
surface. What lies beneath the surface I shall 
wait for you to tell me, The hint has come 
to me that the subject of your State's statu- 
tory policy in this field may not be as securely 
entombed among you as are the revered re- 
mains of your most famous citizen, Mr. 
Lincoln. But I would be rash, indeed, if not 
impolitic, to inject myself into the debate. 
Since I do not propose any tampering with 
the dual banking system or the freedom of 
each State to determine the structure of its 
banking system, my remarks are those that 
seem applicable to whatever framework a 
State may have chosen—or may choose in the 
future. 

In most applications—charter, branch, 
merger, or holding company—that come be- 
fore the supervisor, two key elements are the 
state of competition within the relevant 
banking market, and the of bank 
services. The laws that we administer call 
for careful attention to both of these ele- 
ments in reaching Judgments as to approval 
or denial of the applications. Here again, the 
nature of those judgments is determined in 
& major degree by the banks in the com- 
munity. 
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If the community is characterized by 
lackadaisical competition or by a convenient 
network of “gentlemen’s agreements" that 
make the banker's life more comfortable, the 
participants will have done much to fore- 
ordain the eventual decision af the super- 
visory authorities. This kind of situation is 
apt to invite applications from other banks 
or financial institutions to penetrate the area 
through the acquisition of some kind of office 
or outlet, and likely it will weigh in the direc- 
tion of favorable supervisory action in order 
to invigorate competition. 

Similarly, if the services that a bank pro- 
vides are not the best that are feasible, if its 
correspondent bank connections cannot pro- 
yide convenient but nonpaternalistic supple- 
ments to the local bank's capacity (unhibited 
by fear of loss of local customers to the cor- 
respondent), this situation, too, will delimit 
the scope of supervisory reactions ta appli- 
cations affecting the banking structure. 
Such circumstances might well prove to be 
an open invitation for some form of vertical 
combination, such as absorption of small 
banks by larger banks or by holding com- 
panies, where that is permissible. And such 
circumstances with respect to the quality and 
availability of banking services will supply 
some added weight on the side of supervisory 
approvals, 

But Just as the absence of full and vigor- 
ous competition in a community can invite 
actions to change its banking structure, so 
banker efforts to obtain undue market ad- 
Vantage or an undue concentration of finan- 
cial power, by merger or other combination, 
can invite supervisory denials. Merger pro- 
posals that would make a relatively large 
bank still more dominant in its market area, 
reduce the number of effective competitors 
for the business of various classes of bank 
customers without substantial offsetting 
public benefits, or widen the gap between 
the competitive abilities of one or two major 
institutions and the remaining body of 
smaller banks—these are the kinds of pro- 
posals that are a clear challenge to the 
preservation of competition. 

Such merger possibilities may appear very 
attractive from the self-interest viewpoint 
of the two combining banks, but if that at- 
traction stems from such factors as sheer 
size, a sheltered geographical location, or any 
market advantage that has not been won in 
straightforward and uninhibited competi- 
tion with other banks of roughly comparable 
capacities, then that private attraction has 
no counterpart in the public interest. A 
bank merger calculated to exploit such pri- 
vate advantage should have a hard time win- 
ning supervisory approval. 

This kind of proposition often carries with 
it a Juicy premium for the selling stock- 
holders, and sometimes supervisors are told 
they should not deny them such a profitable 
opportunity. But not only is such a profit 
not a good reason for approval, it is some- 
times a reflection of a sheltered market ad- 
vantage that the buying bank is coveting, 
and as such may signal a reason for dis- 
approval. 

While I am interested in preserving 9om- 
petition and protecting the public interest, 
Iam not opposed to mergers as such, There 
have been cases where mergers have im- 
proved competition, by combining noncom- 
peting or meffectively competing banks into 
institutions that contributed to a more bal- 
anced and yigorous competition within their 

markets, Merger proposals in the 
pursuit of private advantage that point in 
this direction warrant respectful attention; 
would-be mergers that overreach these 
bounds, however enthusiastically conceived 
for the greater glory of the proponents, are 
apt to be stillborn. 

Vigorous competition among banks is what 
is sought—not as an end in itself, but for 
its fruits in the way of improved services to 
bank customers, Its purpose, like the avowed 
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purpose of horse racing, is improvement of 
the breed,“ and we generally subscribe to 
the belief that if one bank has to serve the 
public better than another does in order to 
get the business, it will try to do so. One 
of the best cases that can be made for the 
independent bank Js the contribution it can 
make to healthy competition. The corre- 
sponding responsibility upon such an insti- 
tution is to assume a vigorous competitive 
posture In all its activities. 

Questions regarding too congenial inter- 
bank relations have become very touchy— 
witness the disputes which have been raging 
over alleged restrictive practices, with strong 
views being expressed by bankers and strong 
actions being taken by the Department of 
Justice. I do not know all the facts on 
which the actions are based, and, in the best 
American tradition, I assume Innocence until 
guilt is proven. However, I hope no one 
permits the heat of the controversy to ob- 
scure the fundamental economic principle in- 
volved. The public has a right to expect 
competitive effort from all businessmen, and 
there is no reason why banks should be more 
protected than the members of any other 
industry from criticism or punishment for 
lack of competition within the bounds es- 
tablished by law, regulation, and ordinary 
banking prudence. To be blunt, “price- 
fixing” is just as adverse to the public in- 
terest when it occurs in banking as when 
it occurs, for example, in the electrical equip- 
ment industry. Frankly, I think all bankers 
interested in the long-run welfare of the 
industry should feel this way, and they 
should expect their supervisors to feel like- 
wise and to act accordingly. 

I do not want my comments to be taken 
to imply that banks are always at fault in 
these matters, and that the various super- 
visory and regulatory agencies are always 
flawless. Supervisors have their imperfec- 
tions, too. We are all human; the frailty 
that is inevitably a part of man's makeup 
cannot help but give rise to some mistakes. 
However, we humans in the Federal bank 
supervising business receive an unhelpful 
assist in this respect from the organizational 
drawbacks to which we are subject. Three 
Federal bank supervisory agencies in Wash- 
ington, with overlapping jurisdictions, un- 
clear legal guides to responsibility, and a 
variety of decisionmaking procedures, make 
coordination of actions difficult, consistency 
practically impossible to attain, and a race of 
laxity among them hard to avoid. 

Every reasonable consideration leads me 
to conclude that the functioning of Federal 
bank supervision would be incomparably 
better under a unified commission, 
such as I have suggested elsewhere. Such 
an organization would be more economical 
and more efficient. It could fairly be ex- 
pected to be more clear cut, balanced, and 
consistent In its decisions. Such a com- 
mission should be able to do a better job 
of establishing uniform ground rules that 
Would aid—rather than impede—the prog- 
ress of the entire banking industry and 
equalize competitive opportunities within it. 

Incidentally, my proposal for a unification 
of Federal functions in this field would 
strengthen—not jeo the dual bank- 
ing system. It would facilitate the buildup 
of each State's supervisory force, to the point 
where it could perform its functions with- 
out the assistance of a Federal agency, with- 
out imposing heavy financial burdens on the 
supervised banks. This results from the 
fact that under my proposal examination 
costs of all insured banks—State and Na- 
tional—would be paid out of deposit in- 
surance assessments. 

However, when all is said and done, even 
the best designed regulatory superstructure 
cannot by itself render banking a better in- 
dustry. On the contrary, our kind of regula- 
tory arrangements work best when they are 
the 
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tem that is vigorously competitive, striving 
to progress as rapidly as the market permits, 
in the direction of expanded and improved 
services to a wider and wider range of cus- 
tomers, at the lowest practicable real cost. 
We need a high level of responsible competi- 
tion in the banking industry as a spur to 
this kind of banking performance. Com- 
petition, in this context, is a servant of the 
public interest. Bankers, in their local oper- 
tions, bankers through their regional and 
‘national spokesmen, and bankers in their 
role of citizens, must apply this principle 
with vigor and determination. 

You may be noting, somewhat ruefully, 
that the results of all this might not be 
particularly enjoyable, at least for the man- 
agements of the banks invloved. I agree. 
But we were warned about this a long time 
ago. Way back In the birth year of our 
Republic, 1776, a very wise man with the 
appropriate first name of Adam and the 
unremarkable last name of Smith gave us 
our first, and in some respects still our best, 
lesson in the valuable discomforts of com- 
petition, In his famous “Wealth of Na- 
tions,” Adam Smith, the grandfather of 
modern economics, wrote, “Good manage- 
ment * * * can never be universally es- 
tablished but in consequence of that free 
and universal competition which forces 
everybody to have recourse to lt for the sake 
of self-defense." In plain English, the phi- 
losophy of free competitive enterprise allots 
to the businessman a life of perennial dis- 
comfort, always prodded by the needle of 
competition. 

We who believe in this philosophy in gen- 
eral must suffer its stings in particular. I 
cannot assauge those stings, however much 
they may afflict you, but I can urge you to 
reconcile yourselves to them—even to re- 
joice in them—as the world’s best substitute 
for rules and regulations, with the realiza- 
tion that they permit (in fact, compel) a 
banker's career to be more responsible, more 
challenging, and more productive. 


President Kennedy’s Death Teaches A 


Lesson About Hatred Consuming People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Justice 
Earl Warren states the lesson to be 
learned from the tragic death of our 
President like this: 

If we really love this country; if we truly 
love justice and mercy; if we fervently want 
to make this Nation better for those who are 
to follow us, we can at least adjure the hatred 
that consumes people. 


Three outstanding journalists, Walter 
Lippmann, Ralph McGill, and Doris Flee- 
son, help straighten out the chaotic web 
of fact and fancy, truth and error being 
sifted by historians, sociologists and 
journalists, They all three call for a 
reduction of hate. Excerpts from their 
articles follow below, 

Mr. Speaker, this week must not be 
remembered just as a jarring nightmare 
followed by a television spectacular with 
an all-star cast. We must draw deeply— 
and now—upon the terrifying lessons of 


these past few days in order that we may 


set right that which is so clearly wrong. 
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MURDER Most Foun 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

What happened in Dallas could, to be sure, 
have happened in another city. But it must 
be said that the murder of the President was 
not the first act of political violence in that 
city but one in a series. The man who is 
now the President of the United States was 
manhandled by his fellow Texans. The man 
who represents the United States at the 
United Nations was spat upon. 

In this atmosphere of political violence 
lived the President's murderer, himself ad- 
dicted to the fascination of viclence in his 
futile and lonely and brooding existence. 
The salient fact about him was his alienation 
from humanity, from country, family, and 
friends, Nothing within him, it would seem, 
bound him to the President or to the Goy- 
ernor as human beings. No human feeling ` 
stayed his hand. 

In his alienation Oswald turned to the 
left, But that was incidental. Those who 
assaulted Lyndon Johnson and Adlai Steven- 
son had turned to the right. The common 
characteristic of all of them was their alien- 
ation, the loss of their ties, the rupture of 
the community, 

An extremist is an outsider. For him the 
Government in Washington is a hated for- 
eign power and the President in Washington 
is an invading conqueror, There is no limit, 
therefore, to his hatred which feeds upon the 
venom of malice, slander, and hallucination. 
In Dallas today there is much searching of 
conscience, and well there should be. For 
Dallas has long been conspicuous for its 
tolerance of extremists, and for the inability 
of its decent citizens, undoubtedly the great 
majority, to restrain the extremists and re- 
store a condition of honest and temperate 
and reasonable discussion. 

It was comforting, therefore, to read on 
Sunday that the mayor of Dallas, Earle 
Cabell, had said that “each of us, in prayerful 
reflection, must search his heart and deter- 
mine if through intemperate word or deed we 
might have contributed in some fashion to 
the movement of this mind across the brink 
of insanity.” 


who take the other view are implacable 
enemies. In the light of this monstrous 
crime, we can see that in a free country, 


of intemperate speech and thought has be- 
come deeply ingrained. It is deepened by 
the strains of war and the frustrations of 
this revolutionary age, by the exploitation 
of violence and cruelty in the mass media, by 
the profusion of weapons and by the presence 
of so many who know how to use them. 
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Harvest OF PSYCHOPATHIC HATE 
(By Ralph McGill) 

After the long and dreadful night of riot- 
ing at Oxford, Miss., & little more than a 
year ago, where two men were killed by 
snipers’ fire, the Department of Justice inter- 
viewed many witnesses. Some of them 
quoted arrivals who had driven from distant 
points to Oxford as saying, “I am glad at last 
to be able to fight against this damn 
country.” 

Ever since Little Rock’s school riots 6 years 
ago, it has been obvious that persons psycho- 
pathically dangerous would use dynamite 
and gunfire against established law. Sunday 
school children have been dynamited to 
death. We are grown used to seeing the 
hate-twisted faces of young persons and 
adults In news pictures and on television, 
crying out the most violent threats and ex- 
pressing a virulence of venom against their 
country and its authority. All this is a piece 
of the mosaic of hate that has poisoned this 
country to the point where in Texas a killer 
murdered the President and seriously 
wounded the Governor. 

One can only wonder in what furnace this 
hate-filled brain had been fired. One asks, 
too, how many more there are secretly 
planning violence and death. We see dally 
that there are in this country men and 
women who no longer feel any love for it. 
They have withdrawn in hate to hateful 
causes. 

The extreme right and left have revealed 
their minds to us in their literature, public 
utterances, and an anonymous flood of mail 
and filth and lies about the now-dead Presi- 
dent and our Government. We have had ex- 
tremists in high places openly call on their 
people to defy their own Government. And 
in some instances great wealth, made in 
America, is reported behind some of the more 
extreme organizations and propaganda. 

They have preached that freedom is dying 
seemingly because they could not dominate 
the Government with their greedy dreams of 


power. 

Those persons who at luncheons and cock- 
tail parties have indulged in vulgar jokes 
and expressions of hate against the Presi- 
dent, his wife, and their Government, as was 
done t Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt, 
must also feel a small share of guilt. So at 
this hour, before we begin to mourn, we 
would do well to understand that hate can 
kill a President, and, if unchecked in behalf 
of morality. decency, and human dignity, it 
e a nation or so weaken it that it 

die. 


THOSE WHO FAILED THEIR PRESIDENT—PEOPLE, 
THROUGH INDIFFERENCE, ARE FELT To HAVE 
PERMITTED A RaGE oF HATE 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

The crowds which lined up for 3 miles on 
a bitter night to pass quietly before John 
Kennedy’s bier in the Capitol rotunda 
seemed to feel that they owed him some- 
thing they knew not otherwise how to repay. 
They included all manner of men and 
women, youth and age, the well dressed and 
the humble. 

The question was put to them repeatedly: 
“Why are you here?“ The invariable answer 
almost invariably stated in the same simple 
terms: “I came to pay my respects." _ 

It is Impossible not to believe that such 
people can run a democracy, make 
choices and do what needs to be done. Yet 
they had failed their President and their 
country by indifference or lack of judgment 
permitting a rage of hate to flourish. 

Even when not of it, too many have lived 
side by side with it without protesting. 
Somehow it has been unfashionable to join 
battle with the haters, their publications and 
their contributors. Eyen when they passed 

well beyond the bounds of protest move- 
ments, pasting on the treason labels at their 
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whim, disrupting schools and destroying 
public order, they haye been dismissed as 
“just politics.” 

Now they have had their blood sacrifice in 
one of their hate capitals. Their voices are 
subdued, but it is to much to expect they 
will remain so. What the citizen will now 
do to protect the Republic is still in hazard. 


President Kennedy’s Undelivered Speech 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
at this time of tragedy there is much 
that all of us could say, yét in a sense 
there is nothing to say. In this hour of 
national and international grief let us 
dedicate ourselves to the principles and 
purpose of President John F, Kennedy; 
let us unite in common determination to 
cleanse our national life of bigotry and 
vituperation; in doing so, let us consider 
the words of our beloved President 
which he had prepared to deliver to the 
Dallas Citizens Council and the Dallas 
Assembly. In that speech, an eloquent 
statement of American policy, it is sig- 
nificant that President Kennedy in- 
tended with words of reason to caution 
against “voices preaching doctrines 
wholly unrelated to reality, wholly un- 
suited to the sixties, doctrines which ap- 
parently assume that words will suffice 
without weapons, that vituperation is as 
good as victory and that peace is a sign 
of weakness.” 

The text of the undelivered speech 
follows: 


TEXT PREPARED FOR DALLAS 


I am honored to have this invitation to 
address the annual meeting of the Dallas 
Citizens Council, joined by the members of 
the Dallas Assembly—and pleased to have 
this opportunity to salute the Graduate Re- 
search Center of the Southwest. 

It is fitting that these two symbols of 
Dallas progress are united in the sponsorship 
of this meeting. For they represent the best 
qualities, I am told, of leadership and learn- 
ing in this city—and leadership and learning 
are indispensable to each other. 

The advancement of learning depends on 
community leadership for financial and 
political support—and the products of that 
learning, in turn, are essential to the leader- 
ship's- hopes for continued progress and 
prosperity. It is not a coincidence that those 
communities possessing the best in research 
and graduate facilities—from M.LT. to Cal 
Tech—tend to attract the new and growing 
industries. I congratulate those of you here 
in Dallas who have these basic 
facts through the creation of the unique and 
forward-looking graduate research center. 

LINK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


This link between leadership and learning 
is not only essential at the community level. 
It is even more indispensable In world affairs. 
Ignorance and misinformation can handicap 
the progress of a city or a company—but they 
can, if allowed to prevail in foreign policy, 
handicap this country’s security. In a world 
of complex and continuing problems, in a 
world full of frustrations and irritations, 
America’s leadersip must be guided by the 
lights of learning and reason—or else those 
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who confuse rhetoric with reality and the 
plausible with the possible will gain the 
popular ascendancy with their seemingly 
swift and simple solutions to every world 
problem. 

There will always be dissident voices heard 
in the land, expressing opposition without 
alternatives, finding fault but never favor, 
perceiving gloom on every side and seeking 
influence without responsibility. Those 
voices are inevitable. 

But today other voices are heard in the 
land—yoices preaching doctrines wholly un- 
related to reality, wholly unsuited to the 
sixties, doctrines which apparently assume 
that words will suffice without weapons, that 
vituperation is as good as victory and that 
peace is a sign of weakness. 

At a time when the national debt is 
steadily belng reduced in terms of its burden 
on our economy, they see that debt as the 
greatest single threat to our security. Ata 
time when we are steadily reducing the 
number of Federal employees serving every 
thousand citizens, they fear those supposed 
hordes of civil servants far more than the 
actual hordes of opposing armies. 

STEVENSON QUOTED 

We cannot expect that everyone, to use the 
phrase of a decade ago, will “talk sense to 
the American people.” But we can hope that 
fewer people will listen to nonsense. And 
the notion that this Nation is headed for de- 
feat through deficit, or that strength is but 
a matter of slogans, is nothing but just plain 
nonsense. 

I want to discuss with you today the status 
of our strength and our security because 
this question clearly calls for the most re- 
sponsible qualities of leadership and the 
most enlightened products of scholarship. 
For this Nation's strength and security are 
not easily or cheaply obtained—nor are they 
quickly and simply explained. 

There ars many kinds of strength and no 
one kind will suffice. Overwhelming nuclear 
strength cannot stop a guerrilla war, 
Formal pacts of alliance cannot stop inter- 
nal subversion. Displays of material wealth 
cannot stop the disillusionment of diplomats 
subjected to discrimination. 

Above all, words alone are not enough. 
The United States is a peaceful nation. And 
where our strength and determination are 
clear, our words need merely to convey con- 
viction, but belligerence. If we are strong, 
our strength will speak for itself. If we are 
weak, words will be no help. 

= STRENGTH OF AID PLAN 


I realize that this Nation often tends to 
identify turning points in world affairs with 
the major addresses which preceded them. 
But it was not the Monroe Doctrine that 

all Europe away from this hemis- 
phere—it was the str of the British 

Fleet and the width of the Atlantic Ocean. 
It was not General Marshall’s at Har- 
vard which kept communism out of Western 
Europe—it was the strength and stability 
made possible by our military and economic 
assistance. 

In this administration also it has been 
necessary at times to issue specific warnings 
that we could not stand by and watch the 
Communists conquer Laos by force, or inter- 
vene in the Congo, or swallow West Berlin, or 
maintain offensive missiles on Cuba. 

But while our goals were at least tempo- 
rarily obtained in those and other instances, 
our successful defense of freedom was due— 
not to the words we used—but to the 
strength we stood ready to use on behalf of 
the principles we stand ready to defend. 

REVIEWS AREAS OF STRENGTH 

This strength Ils composed of many dif- 
ferent elements, ranging from the most mas- 
sive deterrents to the most subtle influences. 
And all types of strength are needed no one 
kind could do the job alone. Let us take 
a moment, therefore, to review this Nation’s 
progress in each major area of strength. 
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First, as Secretary McNamara made clear 
in his address last Monday, the strategic 
nuclear power of the United States has been 
so greatly modernized and expanded in the 
last 1,000 days, by the rapid production and 
deployment of the most modern missile sys- 
tems that any and all potential aggressors 
are clearly confronted now with the impossi- 
bility of strategic victory; and the certainty 
of total destruction—if by reckless attack 
they should ever force upon us the neccssity 
of a strategic reply. 

In less than 3 years, we have increased 
by 50 percent the number of Polaris sub- 
marines scheduled to be in force by the next 
fiscal year—increased by more than 70 per- 
cent our total Polaris purchase program—in- 
creased by 50 percent the portion of our stra- 
tegic bombers on 15-minute alert—and in- 
creased by 100 percent the total number of 
nuclear weapons available in our strategic 
alert forces. 

Our security is further enhanced by the 
steps we have taken regarding these weap- 
ons to improve the speed and certainty of 
thelr response, their readiness at all times 
to respond, their ability to survive an attack 
and their ability to be carefully controlled 
and directed through secure command 
operations, 

But the lessons of the last decade have 
taught us that freedom cannot be defended 
by strategic nuclear power alone, We have, 
therefore, in the last 3 years accelerated the 
development and deployment of tactical nu- 
clear weapons—and increased by 60 percent 
the tactical nuclear forces deployed in West- 
ern Europe. 

Nor can Europe or any other continent 
rely on nuclear forces alone, whether they 
are strategic or tactical. We have radically 
improved the readiness of our conventional 
forces—increased by 45 percent the number 
of combat ready army divisions—increased 
by 100 percent the procurement of modern 
army weapons and equipment—increased by 
100 percent our ship construction, conver- 
sion and modernization program increased 
by 100 percent our procurement of tactical 
sircraft—increased by 30 percent the num- 
ber of tactical air squadrons—and increased 
the strength of the Marines. 

As last month's Operation Big Lift—whioh 
originated here in Texas—showed so clearly, 
this Nation is prepared as never before to 
Move substantial numbers of men in sur- 
prisingly little time to advanced positions 
anywhere in the world. We have increased 
by 175 percent the procurement of airlift 
aircraft—and we have already achieved a 
75 percent increase in our existing strategic 
airlift capability. Finally, moving beyond 
the traditional roles of our military forces, 
we have achieved an increase of nearly 600 
percent in our special forces those forces 
that are prepared to work with our allies and 
friends against the guerrillas, saboteurs, in- 
surgents and assassins who threaten freedom 
in a less direct but equally dangerous man- 
ner. 

But American military might should not 
and need not stand alone against the ambi- 
tions of international communism. Our se- 
curity and strength, in the last analysis, 
directly depend on the security and strength 
of others—and that Is why our military and 
economic assistance plays such a key role 
in enabling those who live on the periphery 
of the Communist world to maintain their 
independence of choice. 

Our assistance for these nations can be 
painful, risky, and costly, as is true in south- 
east Asia today. But we dare not weary of 
the task. For our assistance makes possible 
the stationing of 3.5 million allied troops 
along the Communist frontier at one-tenth 
the cost of maintaining a comparable num- 
ber of American soldiers. A successful Com- 
munist breakthrough in these areas, neces- 
sitating direct U.S. Intervention, would cost 
us several times as much as our entire for- 
eign-aid program, and might cost us heavily 
in American lives as well. 
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MOST FOR NINE COUNTRIES 


About 70 percent of our military assistance 
goes to nine key countries located on or near 
the borders of the Communist bloc; nine 
countries confronted directly or indirectly 
with the threat of Communist ion— 
Vietnam, Free China, Korea, India, Pakistan, 
Thailand, Greeçe, Turkey, and Iran. No one 
of these countries on its own the 
resources to maintain the forces which our 
own chiefs of staff think needed ln the com- 
mon interest. 

Reducing our efforts to train, equip, and 
assist their armies can only encourage Com- 
munist penetration and require in time the 
increased oversea deployment of American 
combat forces. And reducing the economic 
help needed to bolster these nations that un- 
dertake to help defend freedom can have the 
same disastrous result. In short, the $50 bil- 
lion we spend each year on our own defense 
could well be ineffective without the 64 bil- 
lion required for military and economic as- 
sistance. 

Our foreign-aid program is not growing in 
size; it is, on the contrary, smaller now than 
in previous years. It has had its weaknesses, 
but we have undertaken to correct them, and 
the proper way of treating weaknesses is to 
replace them with strength, not to increase 
those weaknesses by emasculating essential 
programs. 

Dollar for dollar, in or out of Government, 
there Is no better form of investment in our 
national security than our much abused for- 
elgn-ald program. We cannot afford to lose 
it. We can afford to maintain it. We can 
surely afford, for example, to do as much for 
our 19 needy neighhbors of Latin America 
as the Communist bloc is sending to the is- 
land of Cuba alone. 

LOSS THROUGH BALLOTS 


I have spoken of strength largely in terms 
of the deterrence and resistance of aggres- 
sion and attack. But, in today’s world, free- 
dom can be lost without a shot being fired, 
by ballots as well as bullets. The success of 
our leadership is dependent upon respect for 
our mission in the world as well as our mis- 
siles—on a clearer recognition of the virtues 
of freedom as well as the evils of tyranny. 

That is why our information agency has 
doubled the shortwave broadcasting power 
of the Voice of America and increased the 
number of broadcasting hours by 30 per- 
cent—increased Spanish-language broad- 
casting to Cuba and Latin-American read- 
ers—and taken a host of other steps to carry 
our message of truth and freedom to all the 
far corners of the earth. 

And that is also why we have regained the 
initiative in the exploration of outer space— 
making an annual effort greater than the 
combined total of all space activities under- 
taken during the fifties—launching more 
than 130 vehicles into earth orbit—putting 
into actual operation valuable weather and 
communications satellites—and making it 
clear to all that the United States of Amer- 
ica has no intention of finishing second in 
space. 

This effort is expensive but it pays its 
own way, for freedom and for America. For 
there is no longer any fear in the free world 
that a Communist lead in space will be- 
come a permanent assertion of supremacy 
and the basis of military superiority. There 
is no longer any doubt about the strength 
and skill of American science, American in- 
dustry, American education, and the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system. In short, our 
national space effort represents a great gain 
in, and a great resource of, our national 
strength—and both Texas and Texans are 
contributing greatly to this strength. 

Finally, it should be clear by now that a 
nation can be no stronger abroad than she 
is at home. Only America which practices 
what it preaches about equal rights and so- 
cial justice will be respected by those whose 
choice affects our future. Only an America 
which has fully educated its citizens is fully 
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capable of tackling the complex problems and 
perceiving the hidden dangers of the world 
in which we live. And only an America 
which is growing and prospering economical- 
ly can sustain the worldwide defense of free- 
dom, while demonstrating to all concerned 
the opportunities of our system and society. 

It is clear, therefore, that we are strength- 
ing our security as well as our economy by 
our recent record increases in national in- 
come and output—by surging ahead of most 
of Western Europe in the rate of business 
expansion. 

And the margin of corporate profits—by 
maintaining a more stable level of prices 
than almost any of our oversea competi- 
tors—and by cutting personal and corporate 
income taxes by some $11 billion, as I have 
proposed, to assure this Nation of the long- 
est and strongest expansion in our peacetime 
economic history. 

This Nation's total output—which 3 years 
ago was at the $500 billion mark—will soon 
pass $600 billion for, a record rise of over 
$100 billion in 3 years. For the first time 
in history we have 70 million men and 
women at work. For the first time in his- 
tory average factory earnings have exceeded 
$100 a week, For the first time in history 
Corporation profits after taxes—which have 
risen 43 percent in less than 3 years—have 
reached an annual level of $27.4 billion. 


My friends and fellow citizens, I cite these 
facts and figures to make it clear that Amer- 
ica today is stronger than ever before. Our 
adversaries haye not abandoned their ambi- 
tions—our dangers have not diminished— 
our vigilance cannot be relaxed. But now we 
have the military, the scientific and the eco- 
nomic strength to do whatever must be done 
5 the preservation and promotion of free- 

om. 


That strength will never be used in pur- 
sult of aggressive ambitions—it will always 
be used in pursuit of peace. It will never be 
used to promote provocations—it will always 
be used to promote the peaceful settlement 
of disputes. 


We in this country, in this generation, 
are—by destiny rather than choice—the 
watchmen on the walls of world freedom. 
We ask, therefore that we may be worthy 
of our power and responsibility—that we 
may exercise our strength with wisdom and 
restraint—and that we may achieve in our 
time and for all time the ancient vision of 
peace on earth, good will toward men. That 
must always be our goal—and the righteous- 
ness of our cause must always underlie our 
strength. For as was written long ago, Ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but In vain.” 


The Iron Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to congratulate Richard 
Martin, editor of the Jacksonville Jour- 
nal, on the excellent editorial published 
in the Journal’s November 25 edition, on 
the tragic death of President Kennedy 
and on some of the implications of this 
event, 

The editorial was 9 before Lee 
Oswald was murdered, but it is still 
pertinent, perhaps more so, in the wake 
of Oswald’s death. The editorial reads 
as follows: 
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THE IRON HAND 


Friday was the day 

Of the prodigy and crime, 

When they killed him in his pity, 

When they killed him in his prime. 

They killed him in his kindness, 

In their madness and their blindness, 

And they killed him from behind. 

He lieth in his blood— 

The Father in his face; 

They have killed him, the forgiver— 

The Avenger takes his place. 

There is sobbing of the strong, 

And a pall upon the land; 

But the people in their weeping, 

Bare the iron hand: 

Beware the people weeping 

When they bare the iron hand. 
—Herman Melville. 


Herman Melville's reaction to Abraham 
Lincoln’s death bore a prophecy that was to 
become grim reality for southerners in the 
Reconstruction policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment after the Civil War. In the same 
sense, in our time, there is a reaction against 
Cuba, Castro, and communism in general— 
all of them represented in Lee Oswald, the 

assassin of President John F. 
Kennedy. 

In their grief, as a President is carried to 
his eternal rest, some of the people who 
loved and admired and vested their hopes in 
him want to strike back. It is not enough 
for them just to shed tears. Something 
must be done. The new President, Lyndon 
B. Johnson, already has expressed concern 
at the possible repercussions on the national 
scene that might follow in the wake of the 
assassination. 

Who can tell what may result? The man- 
ner of President Kennedy’s death—violent 
and lawless and unreasoning in a land dedi- 
cated to law and order and reason—weakens 
the Nation's influence abroad and under- 
mines the confidence of other peoples in the 
strength of . But even had Pres- 
_ ident Kennedy's end been the result of 

natural causes, the change of leadership in 
the most powerful nation on earth would 
have had similar consequences. The new- 
comers to the highest seats of power always 
have their time of testing. 

President Johnson is not a newcomer to 
Americans or other people around the globe. 
As a Senator and Vice President of the United 
States, he is known in his own right although 
he has been definitely overshadowed by Pres- 
ident Kennedy in recent years. His experi- 
ence in 30 years in public office should be a 
reassurance to the people. 

The Nation will go on. 

It was this theme that the poet Walt 
Whitman chose to write about in his anthem 
on Lincoln's death, “When lilacs last in the 
dooryard bloom'd.” Whitman wrote not so 
much of the horror of the American people 
but of their grief even while they continued 
to conduct their everyday affairs, even while 
the stream of American life flowed relent- 
lessly forward. Whitman later said: 

“Death does its work, obliterates a hun- 
dred, a thousand—President, general, cap- 
tain, private—but the Nation is immortal.” 

This is a bitter truth. But all men must 
confront it, sooner or later. The poet, re- 
flecting on this, might be inclined to observe 
that though a single flower is crushed under 
foot, beauty does not die. The patriot, 
thinking on the President's death, is aware 
that while democracy is jealous of the lives 
and rights of the least of its citizens as well 
as its greatest, it is not dependent on any 
single man. 

As President Kennedy goes to his eternal 
rest, the Nation pauses, but does not—can- 
not—stop. The pulse of America courses on, 
throbs with industry, flows in its commerce, 
beats in its people, is expressed in the halls 
of government as new leaders come to the 
fore, i 
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It remains to be seen what the Nation's 
mood shall be in the crucial months ahead. 
Will it be that of a Melville or of a Whitman? 
Or both? 

Lincoln’s death paved the way for a radi- 
cal movement in Government that designed 
and inflicted upon the prostrate South the 
cruel and remorseless policies of Reconstruc- 
tion. It took years before the love and kind- 
ness that were part of Lincoln's political 
wisdom could rise from the grave and over- 
come the shouts of the avengers and the 
spirit of vengeance his death had loosed 
upon the land. This was the same spirit of 
the assassin who took Lincoln's life. 

It is well that America should have an iron 
hand in its people. It is good that that hand 
should be clenched in anger and the people 
behind it unified and more determined than 
ever to hold up the image of democracy, 
even a bloodstained image. But if the people 
would be true to the spirit of the President 
they mourn they will not strike in anger. 
They will recall that President Kennedy 
could manipulate the iron hand of democ- 
racy with a light and right touch command- 
ing a respect for America that brute force 
might never have achieved, He could suffer 
personal abuse and criticism rather than en- 
danger America by smashing at her enemies 
when that course of action seemed the most 
simple and popular. And he could, as in the 
missile crisis in Cuba, hold high the threat 
of his people's iron hand, ready to use it only 
when the danger was sufficiently great to 
justify such an action. It would be in the 
character of the late President to hold back 
those who would now avenge him by striking 
out blindly or in hurt at world enemies to 
satisfy a need for vengenance or alleviate 
hurt caused by the death of one man, even 
a President. 

Let us not, in our time, loose again the 
spirit of the assassins. Let us not, hurt 
though we are, let them pull us down to 
thelr base level. 


New Sociological Survey Explodes 
Myths Abeut City’s Indian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the report of a survey on 
Indians and the Indian problems as they 
appear in the city of Rapid City, S. Dak. 
Iam sure Members will find this interest- 
ing. The news release, which appeared 
in the daily newspaper of that city, is as 
follows: £ 
New SOCIOLOGICAL SURVEY EXPLODES MYTHS 

ABOUT CITY’S INDIAN PEOPLE 

A number of prevailing myths concerning 
Rapid City’s Indian population were exploded 
Monday when results of an exhaustive socio- 
logical survey were released. 

In recent years, estimates of the exact In- 
dian population in the community have 
ranged from 4,000 to 7,000 in the total popu- 
lation of 45,000 people. 

Results of this door-to-door survey ad- 
dressed to anyone of Indian descent produce 
550 families or 2,550 Indians in the city today. 

In a community acutely conscious of the 
poverty-stricken Indian in the lower socio- 
economic levels, the survey reveals 42 percent 
of the Indians here own their own homes and 
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34 percent have incomes of $5,000 or more per 


year. 

The study focused on the degree of Indian 
adjustment to the expectations of an urban 
society. Seventy-four percent of those sur- 
veyed indicated a preference for the urban 
way of life with its higher standard of living. 

A lack of adjustment of many Indian chil- 
dren to the city’s school system was evident. 
The average educational attainment of the 
parents, most of whom were educated in 
reseryation schools, is 9.9 years. The sur- 
vey showed the average Indian child, mostiy 
in public schools, completed 10.3 years of 
school. This is a bare advance over the 
parent generation. 

Statistical information of value to the 
community organizations concerned with the 
adjustment of the Sioux Indian to the urban 
community was made available for the first 
time in this report. 

The material was presented in summary to 
the Mayor's Committee on Human Relations 
Saturday by Rev. Robert White of St. Louis 
University and was made public Monday. 

CONSIDERING PROBLEMS 

Rapid City with its proximity to several 
reservations has long been aware that adjust- 
ment is frequently difficult for families mov- 
ing directly from the reservation. .The moves 
have in many cases brought about special 
social problems for the community. 

The report has isolated factual data in a 
number of areas where popular notions about 
Indians in the city have been misleading. 

Haying determined for certain the size of 
the Indian population, comparison with re- 
liable estimates for 5 and 10 years ago 
showed the Indian population is decreasing 
with many families returning to the reserva- 
tion or moving to other off- reservation com- 
munities. 

Statistics show 70 percent of the Indian 
population has lived in Rapid City more 
than 10 years and the number moving from 
the reservation to Rapid City has been stead- 
ily decreasing in recent years. 

Looking at the other extreme of the socio- 
economic levels, the survey reveals 37 percent 
of the Indian people have no plumbing in 
their homes and 31 percent of the families 
subsist on less than a $3,000 income each 
year. 

Some of the elements of the Indian popu- 
lation are dissatisfied with urban living. 
Definitely preferring a return to the reserva- 
tion where good jobs are available were 32 
percent of those surveyed. 

One indication of ties with the reservation 
is whether the children of the Indian families 
in the city are enrolled at birth in the tribe 
of their parents’ ancestry. 

In 65 percent of the families contacted, at 
least some of the children were enrolled, but 
only 43 percent enrolled all of their children. 

LOST LANGUAGE 


The tendency of second generation off- 
reservation Indians to lose contact with the 
tribal heritage is shown by the fact that in 
only 6 percent of the families do children 
both understand and speak the Indian 
tongue. 

Children in 79 percent of the homes neither 
understand nor speak the language of their 
forefathers. 

In making his report to the mayor’s com- 
mittee, Father White identified one of the 
major factors is lack of advance in schools. 

He said many parents, reared in a rural 
reservation background do not fully realize 
all that is necessary for their child's success 
in the city schools. 

The competitive nature of city schools 
demands more careful attention to the 
child's progress and constant encourage- 
ments. Consequently, the Indian child may 
enter the school with many disadvantages 
and slowly fall behind the other students 
as he moves through the grades. 
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The study was jointly sponsored by the 
Protestant-supported Community Service 
Center, the Roman Catholic Mother Butler 
Center and the mayor's committee. 

Particular interest in the religious affilia- 
tions of the Indians in the community has 
made the study significant to a number of 
churches in the community. 

Results show that those admitted to 
church membership, 227 families named the 
Roman Catholic Church, 114 the Episcopal 
Church, 15 the Congregational Church, 11 
the Presybterian Church, 9 the Methodist 
Church, but none claimed membership in the 
Indian Native American Church. 

There were 43 families that spoke of mixed 
marriages and 10 adherred to various Pente- 
costal groups. 

The census was. part of a study begun by 
Father White in 1957 when he interviewed 
150 Indian families in Rapid City. 

Since then he has spent considerable time 
here in conjunction with his work in soci- 
ology at St. Louis University in Missourt. 

Support for the census and for a related 
study among the non-Indian families in the 
city has come from the National Institutes 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md., and help 
in the actual canvassing was given by Indi- 
viduals from various organizations, includ- 
ing the American Association of University 
Women, the two church centers and the 
mayor's committee. 

The complete report on the entire study 
Will be presented in a book Father White 
is compiling. Publication is due in 1965. 


Watchdogs Over CIA Demanded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have continually called for the estab- 
lishment of a joint congressional com- 
mittee to oversee the CIA and our other 
intelligence agencies. Since the begin- 
ning of this year when I introduced 
legislation in the form of House Joint 
Resolution 211, which would accomplish 
this objective, I have called on Congress 
to act on this matter. The people of 
America are concerned over the un- 
bridled activities of the CIA, and the 
news media has joined in this concern 
by pointing out time after time the 
hazards of an unscrutinized intelligence 
community. : 

I fear that the CIA sometimes seems 
to embody the fiction of an Ian Fleming 
novel—however, intelligence information 
is fact, not fiction, and should be dealt 
with accordingly. 

It is clear in my mind and apparently 
in the minds of several of our colleagues 
who have joined me in introducing legis- 
lation to provide for a “watchdog com- 
mittee” over the CIA, that there is a 
need for a joint congressional committee 
whose sole function is to oversee the 
activities of the CIA and our other in- 

agencies. 

At this point in the record, I would like 
to insert a recent article from the Los 
Angeles Times entitled Watehdogs Over 
CIA Demanded,” written by John H, 
Averill: 
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Wartcupocs Over CIA DEMANDED— LAW- 
MAKERS ASSERT THEY Have RIGHT To CHECK 
ON AGENCY 

(By John H. Averill) 

WasnHINcTON.—Speculation on the role of 
the Central Intelligence Agency in South 
Vietnam's coup d'etat has revived congres- 
sional demands for a special watchdog com- 
mittee to keep an eye on the spy agency's 
activities. 

There have been similar demands in the 
past, particularly after one of the CIA's U-2 
spy planes went down over Russia in 1960. 
The demands got nowhere. 

However, advocates of a congressional 
watchdog committee say that more and more 


done. The CIA was established by Congress 
in 1947 under the Defense Unification Act 
and given broad authority in the intelligence 
field overseas. 

POINTS TO RIGHT 


“I think that Congress has a right to know 
if the Nation is getting its money's worth 
from the CIA,” said Representative Pact G. 
Rocers, Democrat, of Florida, one of the more 
persistent backers of efforts to create a joint 
Senate-House committee on intelligence 
activities. 

As things now stand, only a select handful 
of Senate and House Members even know 
how much money the CIA gets. Estimates 
range from a half billion to a billion dollars 
a year. 

It is this handful which most strongly op- 
poses creation of a watchdog committee. 
And since the group includes some of the 
most influential Members of Congress, such 
as Representative Cart VINsoN, Democrat, 
of Georgia, the powerful and crusty chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, it has been able so far to stave off the 
watchdog committee proposals, 


NO NEED SEEN 


Vinson, chairman of a special nine-man 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Intelil- 
gence, declared he sees “absolutely no need 
for a joint committee.” 

“We know what the CIA is doing,” VINSON 
said in an interview. “We know what goes 
on and we are satisfied with the operations of 
the CIA.” 

He noted that the House Appropriations 
Committee also has a special subcommittee 
headed by Representative GEORGE H. MAHON, 
Democrat, of Texas, to pass on CIA appro- 
priations and that the Senate has a similar 
six-man group made up of members of its 
Armed Services and Appropriations Commit- 
tees. 

“I've been around here for 49 years,” Vin- 
SON said, “and I'm satisfied the CIA is getting 
sufficient congressional supervision.” 

This view is challenged, however, by some 
other Members of Congress in both Houses. 
SAYS HE'S IN DARK 

“We are working in the dark,” said Repre- 
sentative JOHN V. LINDSAY, Republican, of 
New York, “or at least in the semitwilight.” 

Lınpsay and Rods are among 15 House 
Members of both parties who are sponsoring 
resolutions to create either a joint commit- 
tee with the Senate or a special House com- 
mittee to keep a constant eye on CIA activi- 
ties. 


“I think we are gathering more support all 
the time,” said Rocers, “particularly after 
the debacle in Cuba, rumors of CIA foulups 
in Latin America and reports that the CIA 
was involved in the Vietnam affair.” 

Roczas, while emphasizing he was not 
quarreling with the Armed Services or Appro- 
priations Committees argued that an ade- 
quate job of checking CIA activities cannot 
be done by anything less than a full-time 
committee which has no other function. 

“There must be a continuing watchdog,” 
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he said, “not only of the CIA but of the 
Defense Department intelligence community, 
too, and there must be a constant review of 
how intelligence information is coordinated 
and evaluated. A 

“Any agency of Government that is not 
carefully watched can develop practices that 
would not be tolerated if they were open to 
careful and responsible congressional review. 

“I'm not saying the CIA has developed 
these practices. We just don't know. If it 
hasn’t it would have nothing to fear from 
congressional review, But there is mistrust 
and concern in Congress about the CIA and 
if we had a joint committee we could allay 
these suspicions and restore confidence.“ 

Rocers’ views were seconded generally by 
Representative H. ALLEN SmrrH (Republican, 
of California), a former FBI agent who 
worked on several World War II espionage 
cases. 

SAYS FRI REPORTS 

“The CIA is no more secret than the FBI,” 
Sire said, “and the FBI gives Congress all 
the information it requests, puts out annual 
reports on its activities, and lets Congress 
know how much money it needs and spends. 

Smıru said it was because of all the secrecy 
that he opposed a bill passed by the House 
last week to authorize more liberal retire- 
ment benefits for CIA agents involved in 
hazardous assignments. 

In opposing the bill, Smrrx said it was his 
guess that Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khru- 
shchey “and eyen the Russian Em here 
5 Washington know more about CIA than I 

De 

SmrrH in an interview sald he was not ad- 
vocating release of any secret information 
that might harm national security or jeopar- 
dize a CIA agent’s life. 

1 just think we have a responsibility, 
since we vote the money, to know how many 
employees the CIA has, what they do, what 
the policies are, if any, and whether the job 
is being done as it should be,” Sarre said. 


POINTS TO DANGERS 


This view was challenged by Representative 
Geran R. Forp, Ja., Republican, of Michigan, 
a member of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Intelligence. 

“I see no need for any special committee,“ 
Forp said, “I know of no instance where we 
have requested information that it has been 
denied. 

“The CIA is a lot more complicated than 
the FBI. It is involved in operations 
throughout the world and there could be real 
dangers to expose the CIA to total scrutiny.” 

Forp agreed that perhaps his and VINSON’S 
subcommittees could do more to allay con- 
gressional suspicions about the CIA by ap- 
prising their colleagues of some of the infor- 
mation the subcommittees obtain. 

“The trouble,” he satd, “is to determine 
what can be released. Everything about the 
CIA is so sensitive to national security you 
just can't give it to everyone but if you give 
it to one you've got to give it to all and then 
you haye a big, first-class leak.” 


We Must Stand Together in This Hour 
of Sorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 28, 1963 
Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, I wish to congratulate Caleb King, 
Jr., editor of the Florida Times Union, 
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on the excellent editorial published in 
the November 25 edition of that paper. 
It was truthfully there said that “A man 
of courage and ability has fallen in the 
service of his country.” Having served 
with Mr. King in World War II, I know 
that when he paid this tribute to our 
fallen leader, President Kennedy, he is 
conscious, as am I, that the President 
died as a soldier for his country, as truly 
as any recipient of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Soldierlike, Mr. King 
observes that “life must go on” and we 
must all “stand strongly behind” our 
new leader. The late President Kennedy 
would have been the first to say that. 
The editorial reads as follows: 

We Must STAND TOGETHER In THIS Hour OF 

Sorrow 

A grim and sorrowing Nation will honor 
the late President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
in solemn rites in Washington at noon today. 
The grief, which every American shares with 
the widow and family of the late Chief Ex- 
ecutive, is in no way assuaged by the knowl- 
edge that justice is moving swiftly to exact 
retribution for the dastardly crime. 

All Americans may, however, take justi- 
fiable pride in the way in which our Nation 
has drawn together in this hour of mourn- 
ing and in the spirit of bipartisan coopera- 
tion which the Congress has pledged to Pres- 
ident Lyndon Johnson upon his succession 
to the office lately held by a young and 
vigorous leader. 

Many Americans are inclined to view the 
theory of bipartisan support with skepti- 
cism. The theory was devised by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to meet the emergen- 
cles and needs of World War II, but it has 
not always been successfully applied since 
his time. 

But, bipartisanism is an honorable policy 
for all to follow in times of national crisis 
and tragedy, such as this Nation is now 
experiencing. In such times there can be 
no thought but that which is the best for the 
Nation as a whole. 

In these modern times it is hard to decide 
where domestic and foreign policies end or 
begin. It used to be said that domestic pol- 
icies ended at the water's edge, but now those 
things which affect us internally often af- 
fect us externally as a nation. The Presi- 
dent’s murderer has, therefore, changed all 
our history in the single, treacherous pull 
of a trigger. 

No one can say with certainty what the 
changes will be nor how they will affect all of 
‘us or all free men in the world. 

The new President has in brief and solemn 
words sought the bipartisan support of Con- 
gress, the help of the people, and the aid of 
Almighty God, The trials which now face 
him are many and great and upon their suc- 
cessful resolution much depends. 

In the final analysis life must go on. A 
man of courage and ability has fallen in the 
service of his country. None can explain or 
understand why he should have been called 
upon to make this supreme sacrifice, to all 
it appears a useless and senseless waste of a 
life dedicated to service. f 

We may all give meaning to the life of 
the late President, so tragically shortened, 
by pledging ourselves anew to stand strongly 
behind President Lyndon Johnson and to 
offer prayers for the comfort of the living 
and a safe voyage through these perilous 
times for our Nation. 
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John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 14, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the entire world mourns the 
passing of our late President, as does 
our own Nation. We in Florida and the 
Sixth District feel the loss acutely, as we 
considered the President and his family 
as neighbors and friends. The winter 
White House at Palm Beach was a famil- 
far place to all, and Palm Beach itself 
had witnessed not only the comings and 
goings of the President but his growth 
and development from childhood until 
the weekend prior to his tragic death. 

Millions of words have already been 
written about the man and the act which 
has taken him from us at the prime of 
his life, when we know in our hearts 
words cannot express our feelings. To 
his family we can only say the prayer, 
God be with you, which has already 
manifested itself in the courage and 
strength which we have all witnessed 
and which will be an inspiration for 
years to come. 

To the memory of John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy the American people should re- 
dedicate themselves to abolish from this 
land forever the hate and discord which 
created the atmosphere for this tragedy, 
and remember the warning of Lincoln 
that while no foreign power may ever 
conquer, we haye within ourselves the 
power to destroy our own Nation. Every 
single citizen must take an active part 
in the work of returning our Nation to 
the rule of reason and of law. 

Mr. Speaker, I include several repre- 
sentative editorials from Florida at this 
point in the RECORD: 

From the Palm Beach Post, Nov. 23, 1963] 
SHOCK AND MOURNING 

America today is in mourning. 

A great, good man is dead at the hands of 
an assassin. The y man ever elected 
to the Presidency of the United States, a 
brilliant statesman with a valorous war 
record, a beloved family man with an abiding 
faith in God—has been cut down in the 
prime of his career. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy has joined the 
martyrs. Like his illustrious predecessors, 
he now belongs to the ages. 

In the Palm Beaches, which was to the 
President a “second home” and site of the 
“winter White House,” shock prevails. Only 
a few days ago, he was among us, vigorous 
and smiling. 

We join the universal hope that his 
assassin will be apprehended and properly 
punished. But this is a 
sideration. Such a foul deed could Nave 
been conceived and executed only by diseased 
minds. 

Our thoughts at this time are primarily of 
sympathy for the bereaved family, and of 
hope and concern for our new President, 
Lyndon B. Johnson. 

May God be with them all, and with us. 
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[From the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News, 
Nov. 24, 1963] 
WORDS UNSPOKEN AT DALLAS OFFER GUIDANCE 
TO NATION IN THE TRYING Days AHEAD 

President John F. Kennedy was to have 
made a speech in Dallas on Friday. Before 
he reached the appointed place, the 35th 
President of the United States held a rendez- 
vous with death and his voice was stilled for- 
ever, his words unspoken. 

Although they were left unsaid, the words 
should be our guide in this awkward hour 
when a President of the United States rests 
this very day in state in the rotunda of the 
Capitol, and while the new President works 
in the heavy presence of death and mourn- 
ing, to take over our Nation’s affairs and 
chart the direction the ship of state shall 
sail for the next 14 months. 

Well might President Lyndon B. John- 
son heed those words unspoken. Well might 
every American citizen weigh them and ac- 
cept them as counsel through the conyul- 
sions that must occur during the difficult 
transition. 

What Mr. Kennedy had intended to say 
in his Dallas speech was an excerpt from the 
Bible, Psalm 124: “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it. Ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 

Mr. Kennedy was a master of oratory and 
there were those among us who believed that 
he often spoke wise counsel, but too often 
did not pay heed as he spoke. All of that 
is of consequence no longer, for in the mar- 
tyrdom of his high office, the President rests 
expiated of human frailties, left to the judg- 
ment of his Maker and of history. 

What is of consequence is that Mr. Ken- 
nedy had chosen to recite from a psalm 
which, through lamentable and shocking cir- 
cumstances, should now become an echoing 
reminder for Americans through the remain- 


ages. 

They are the words in which can be found 
the answer to the anguished question of 
House Speaker Joun W. McCormack, who, 
when informed of Mr. Kennedy's assassina- 
tion, cried out: “My God, My God. What 
are we coming to?” 

Both the question and the reply found in 
the psalm should serve as admonitions to 
each and every American citizen. Indeed, 
what were we coming to in the mounting 
tempest, calmed for now by the chill of 
death? 

Irrefutably, we had become a divided na- 
tion; ultra-liberal against ultra-conserva- 
tive, Democrat against Republican, north- 
erner against southerner, atheist against 
religionist, black against white, American 
against American. 

We had been caught up in an ugly web of 
opportunism, of mai ; placed at the 
mercy of outside influences that would bury 
us, sapped of resolve to pay any cost for the 
preservation of our inherited doctrine, 
caught in a crosscurrent of demands upon 
another without regard for one to the other. 

We were a finely divided nation and we 
knew it; yet little of anything was accom- 
plished in restoring our national unity. We 
were on a collision course with the future 
that awaited us in November 1963. 

Our direction from that point on shali 
remain forever unknown, obliterated by a 
searing bullet triggered by one individual 
whose horrendous action may leave us N 5 
certain and exposed to 
spared the rendering that awaited at the 
point of collision. 

That we never will know, 

But this we do know: If this Nation is to 
be destroyed and, as Mr. Kennedy once said, 
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become part of the debris of history, it is 
we, the living, who shall destroy it. If this 
Nation is to survive in strength, it is we, the 
living, who shall make that determination in 
the months ahead. 

Thus, the admonition left unsaid by John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy assumes meaning far 
greater than had he pronounced from a 
speaker's platform in ill-fated Dallas: Ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 

And with humility, Lyndon B. Johnson 
gave the Nation encouragement for the fu- 
ture when he said as he was sworn as the 
36th President of the United States: 

“I will do my best—that’s all I can do. 
I ask your help—and God's.“ 

Wicas A. MULLEN.. 


— 


From the Fort Myers News-Press, Nov. 23, 
< 1963] 
“Asx WHAT You Can Do” 


“And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

In the shock and sorrow, in the confusion 
and uncertainty following the assassination 
of President John F. Kenedy, well may those 
words he uttered in his inaugural address 
be recalled now and pondered by his country- 
men. 

They were noble words and inspiring. But 
many came to take a cynical view of them 
in the weeks and months that followed their 
delivery on that freezing January day of 
1960 by the 43-year-old President elected by 
a popular vote margin of only one-tenth of 1 
percent. How much Kennedy himself, by 
the actions he took and the p he 
espoused, contributed to that public cyni- 
cism need not be examined at this time of 
national bereavement but may be left to the 
later Judgment of history. 

It is appropriate instead to recall the 
achievements of Kennedy's short adminis- 
tration of less than 3 years, and there were 
many. There were notable successes in the 
space program, the creation of the Peace 
Corps, some tax revision, the bolstering of 
the United Nations through a bond issue and 
other means. The outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the Kennedy administration is cer- 
tainly the negotiation and ratification of the 
treaty outlawing nuclear weapon tests in the 
atmosphere, which gives mankind good 
ground for hope, at least, that the polsonous 
pollution of the air will now cease and that 
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further progress may be made in the interna- 
tional control of the awesome bomb. 

Now in the aftermath of the tragedy in 
Dallas, many question marks arise over the 
Nation's future policies and programs which 
devolve upon President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
The initial impact of the tragedy is so over- 
whelming that none can venture to answer 
them with assurance, nor would care to un- 
dertake their consideration in this hour. Of 
only one matter can there be assurance 
now—that all segments of the Nation will 
uphold the hands of President Johnson in 
the difficult days of readjustment immediate- 
ly ahead. 

In this dark hour all Americans, of all 
persuasions, mourn the untimely death of the 
young President Kennedy. Their thoughts 
go out in sympathy to his wife and two little 
children and to the others of his family. 

In this hour too Americans can find good 
guidance from their fallen leader in his 
words—“ask what you can do for your coun- 


try.” 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 


Superintendent of Documents, Government - 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 


the resale of Government publications by, 


bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). — 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE, PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. N in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


wit 2 for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Your Challenges: Regulation and 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, October 21, this year, our able col- 
league, Hon. WaLTer Rocers, of Texas, 
made the most interesting, challenging 
Speech to the Texas Association of 
Broadcasters. His subject was “Your 
Challenges: Regulation and Responsi- 
bility.” I have heard many fine com- 
ments from members of the association 
and others who were privileged to hear 
this address. 

Due to the fact that it deals with some 
of the problems of not only the broad- 
casting industry but with other regula- 
tory procedures, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be included in the CONGRES- 
sIonaL Recor for the information of the 
Members and commend it for your 
consideration. 

The speech follows: 

Your CHALLENGES: REGULATION AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


(Address of the Honorable WALTER ROGERS, 
Member of Congress from the 18th District 
of Texas, and chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications and Power of the 
House Committee on Interstate snd For- 
eign Commerce, at the convention of the 
Texas Association of Brosdcasters, Monday, 
October 21, 1963, in Dallas, Tex.) 

Members of the Texas Association of Broad- 
casters, your distinguished visitors, and 
guests, I am indeed happy to be here today 
to visit with you on issues that I feel are im- 
Portant not only to your industry but to our 
State and our Nation. 

I come before you as a duly elected Member 
of the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, fully aware that there are rumors afloat 
that the actions of that body have not been 
universally satisfactory. However, I am en- 
Joying a temporary sense of well-being in the 
knowledge that the group present here today 
are not strangers to trials and tribulations 
and have had some experience with criticism. 

You executives in the broadcasting indus- 
try, whose days are filled with bumbled com- 
mercial announcements, complaining spon- 
Bors, irate listeners, equipment failures, sharp 
Questions from the station owners, network 
Preemptions, sudden cuts in the opposition’s 
rate card—and another letter from the FCO, 
Probably feel that no other individual could 
Possibly be confronted with so many and 
so varied problems. 

Let me point out that a friendly and under- 
Standing soul might be your own U.S, Con- 
gressman, whose average day is filled with 
almost every conceivable turn of events, be- 
ginning with the troubles of a misplaced con- 
stituent in darkest Africa or a missent baby 
book, and ending with a letter from an irate 

Dear Sir—spelled 
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Please don't misunderstand me, I am not 
complaining. I am like the rooster who 
found a football, pushed it home to his own 
barnyard, and displayed it to the flock of 
hens telling them he was not complaining but 
just wanted them to see what was being done 
in other ba . 

I have always subscribed to the school of 
thought that if you don’t like what you are 
doing, try something else. Whether we are 
in politics, the broadcasting industry, or any 
other phase of the economy of this great 
country, it would be well to follow the ad- 
monition of former President Harry Truman, 
“If you can't stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen.” 

The problems of politics, broadcasting, in- 
dustry, and so forth, cannot be solved by 
bickering and complaining and calling people 
names. Life in itself is a challenge, as is 
everything we undertake in life. Our respon- 
sibility is to meet those challenges and to 
deal with them fairly, honestly, and effec- 
tively. 

For the purposes of this meeting, and in 
keeping with the limited time available, I 
think it would be well for us to address our- 
selves to a few of the more vital problems 
facing your industry, the proper solutions of 
which will serve not only you as individuals 
but, in my opinion, the Nation as a whole. 
I think it would be well to preface my re- 
marks by the comment that, in my opinion, 
the broadcasters of this Nation—both televi- 
sion and radio—have done an outstanding 
job. 

In less than 43 years commercial broad- 
casting has earned, through technical ex- 
cellence, imaginative programing, and sound 
management, the preeminent position as 
America's entertainment-information me- 
dium. For this you are entitled to the 
highest commendations from this Nation 
and the world, but I would warn you that 
it does not relieve you of the continuing need 
for aggressive action on your part and for 
constant vigilance to protect yourselves and 
your industry in the true sense of the private 
enterprise system of our economy. 

The dangers lie in the future, not in the 
past. Among these many dangers, there are 
three upon which I feel immediate attention 
must be focused. I refer to the issue of edi- 
torializing, the issue of license fees to be col- 
lected by the FCC and, perhaps the most 
important, the issue of the FCC fixing the 
length or frequency of commercials. 

Taking these up in the order listed, let us 
turn first to editorializing. All of you are 
well aware of the extended hearings which 
have been conducted on this subject to date. 
I hope to conclude those hearings in the near 
future and that the committee will make 
recommendations on the subject matter. 

I think one of the most enlightening 
aspects of these hearings was the reaction of 
the broadcasters in the first instance when 
they were announced. So very many in the 
broadcast industry seemed to view with alarm 
the movement of a congressional committee 
into this subject matter. This came as quite 
a surprise to me, because I had felt that the 
broadcasters would welcome an opportunity 
to clarify their position on the subject and 
to voice the complaints that many had pri- 
vately expressed to me with regard to alleged 
arbitrary practices on the part of the FCC. 
In fact, many broadcasters openly attacked 
me and took language out of context, thereby 
misinterpreting my views as well as my pur- 


pose in trying to help solve a very touchy 
problem, 

I do not criticize them for what they did 
because I am satisfied that they were simply 
equating the Congress of the United States 
with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and considering the two agencies as 
being completely interwoven. Let me dispel 
that myth here and now. It is true that 
the independent agencies of this Govern- 
ment, including FCO, were considered as 
arms of the Congress for administrative pur- 
poses. The word independent“ was in- 
tended to mean that these agencies were 
independent from the executive branch of 
the Government, 

However, from some of the muscle flexing 
that has taken place in recent years, it would 
seem that some of these agencies have decided 
to construe the word “independent” literally 
and to consider themselves as the fourth 
branch of the Government, completely free 
of any control from the executive, the judi- 
cial, or the legislative. 

If such is the intention of those now con- 
stituting those boards, or the thoughts of the 
unseen powers behind the throne, now is 
the time for this whole problem to be dragged 
out into the open and for a definite policy 
decision to be made by the people of this 
country. I think that the problem can be 
handled if the Congress will face the issue 
without delay and with definitive action. 

If the Congress is not going to recognize 
and deal with the problem, then the matter 
should be submitted to the entire electorate, 
because we are dealing with an attempt to 
change the constitutional processes, the 
power to do which should rest only with the 

ple. 

The editorializing hearings have brought 
forth much useful and pertinent information 
which can serve this country well in the 
future but, in my opinion, they would have 


cies to legislate. 

The primary question is not whether or 
not the fairness doctrine was fair, not wheth- 
er or not the broadcasters should or should 
not editorialize, not the content of the edi- 
torial, and not the programing of these 
broadcasts. The primary and important 
question that should be in the minds of 
broadcasters and the public is as to who, 
under our Constitution and under a repre- 
sentative form of government, shall have the 
right to make those decisions in the first 
instance. 

But let us not stray away from the iso- 
lated issue of “editorializing,” because it Is 
this issue that could provide the open door 
to the wider subject of the proper base for 
legislative powers under our Constitution. 
When this matter was first set for hearing, 
many of the broadcasters jumped to the con- 
clusion that the Congress was advocating the 
prohibition of editorializing. Some of them 
immediately editorialized for editorialzing 
and against the Congress. Some seemed to 
feel that this was an excellent opportunity 
to start a fight with the Congress and they 
certainly did not want to miss such a golden 
opportunity. 

However, I think that most of them have 
now concluded that the objective was not to 
enforce or prohibit editorializing but, on the 
contrary, was to clear the air of confusion 
about your rights and responsibilities in 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 36 minutes pm.). 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, December 2, 1963, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1400. A letter from the Administrator, For- 

- eign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of 

Agriculture, transmitting a report on title I, 

Public Law 480 agreements concluded dur- 

ing October 1963, pursuant to Public Law 
85-128; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1401. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a semiannual report on the 
fiscal operations of the United Nations con- 
cerning the United Nations financial situa- 
tion as of June 30, 1963; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1402. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, relative 
to reporting that proceedings haye been con- 
cluded with respect to the claims of certain 
Indian tribes, pursuant to section 21 of the 
Indian Claims Commission Act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXT, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. R. 9291. A bill to provide office space, 
supplies, equipment, and franking privileges 
for Mrs. Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy, to 
authorize appropriations for the payment of 
expenses incident to the death and burial 
of former President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 9292. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp honoring the 
late President John F. Kennedy; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 9293. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the late 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
By Mr, MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 9294. A bill to provide that circulating 
currency of the United States in the denomi- 
nation of $10 shall bear the likeness of John 
F. Kennedy; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R, 9295. A bill to provide for coinage and 
issuance of 50-cent pieces bearing the like- 
ness of John F. Kennedy; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 9296. A bill to provide for the greater 
protection of the President and the Vice 
President of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 9297. A bill to authorize an exhibit at 
the New York World's Fair in honor of the 
late President of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. OKONSKI: 

H.R. 9298. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the U.S. district courts to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claims of cer- 
tain commercial fishermen and fish proc- 
essors against the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 9299. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make certain acts against 
the person of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States a Federal crime, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 9300. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of $5 million to carry out the pur- 
poses of the National Cultural Center Act 
and to designate the National Cultural Cen- 
ter authorized to be constructed by such act 
as the “John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial 
National Cultural Center“; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PUCINSET: 

H.R. 9301. A bill to provide for the greater 
protection of the President and the Vice 
President of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 9302. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make certain acts 
against the person of the President and Vice 
President of the United States and certain 
other Federal officers a Federal crime; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 9303. A bill to amend the act making 

Veterans Day a legal holiday and to urge the 
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people of the United States to appropriately 
commemorate such day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. Con. Res. 239. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President of the United States to 
urge certain actions in behalf of Lithuania, 
Estonia, and Latvia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Con. Res. 240. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the thanks of Congress to the 
television and radio industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Con. Res. 241. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the services of the radio and television 
industry during the recent national tragedy; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI,. 

Mr. SICKLES introduced a bill (H.R. 9304) 
for the relief of Chan Yoon, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

464. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., to legislate to cause 
any attempt on the life of any Federal offi- 
cial receiving more than $20,000 annual 
salary to be a Federal case above and beyond 
the powers of any State; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

465. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to legislate to require all sales- 
men or sellers of both telescopic sights for 
guns, as well as all silencers for guns, to 
report said sale of the possibly lethal 
mechanisms to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

466. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., to legislate that no US. citizen 
who renounces his or her U.S. citizenship to 
live in a foreign country shall ever be re- 
admitted to U.S. soil unless by a special act 
of Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. $ 
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Opinion broadcasting. It has developed that 
many broadcasters felt that they were taking 
a calculated risk by editorializing; that in 
serving their community by stimulating 
thought on public issues, by taking positions 
of opinion leadership, by helping their lis- 
teners to understand some of the complexi- 
ties of the issues involved—they were putting 
their licenses on the line at renewal time. 

On the other hand, some, seeking to avoid 
controversy, refused to editorialize only to 
have it suggested to them that a policy of 
not editorializing would seriously jeop- 
ardize their licenses. 

In my opinion, there is absolutely no need 
for this kind of confusion, nor is there need 
for the many other areas of confusion that 
have stemmed from some of the more recent 
proposals of the FCC. 

Most all of the witnesses felt that the crux 
of the situation was the fairness displayed 
by the broadcaster. Of course, there were 
some who expressed dislike for a fairness 
doctrine, and one who indicated that he saw 
no reason to be fair—period. 

However, I think the general feeling of the 
witnesses was exemplified by the testimony 
of John Tyler of KFDA television in Amarillo 
when he told the subcommittee with refer- 
ence to the fairness doctrine, and I quote, “If 
the doctrine did not exist with the FCC and 
I was a broadcaster and an editorializer, I 
would still be fair about it.” I think this 
reflects the position of all conscientious, 
bona fide journalists. He is committed to 
being fair not because the Government tells 
him he should, but because his own ethical 
standards so dictate. 

I think it can be further said that most 
all of the witnesses subscribe to the proposi- 
tion that under the law the broadcast spec- 
trum is public property, which broadcasters 
are licensed to use. Hence, public respon- 
sibilities rest upon your shoulders which are 
not present with your friends who use their 
own printing presses. 

Your principal responsibility in expressing 
opinions on the air is to be certan you pro- 
vide ample opportunity for broadcasting 
opinions dissenting from your own. The 
newspaper publisher is under no such obli- 
gation. Nothing but his own conscience 
compels him to be fair. 

I have always had faith and confidence 
that the broadcasters would conduct their 
business in a fair, honest, and conscientious 
manner. And, I might add that experience 
would prove that in a vast majority of cases, 
this confidence has not been misplaced. How- 
ever, if it is necessary for rules and regula- 
tions to be written to avoid abuses and un- 
conscionable practices that could occur, the 
laying down of basic policy on the subject 
is the office of the duly elected Members of 
the Congress of the United States and not 
the administrative agency created by the 
Congress, if we are to pursue proper consti- 
tutional guidelines, 

Some say that this is a matter so complex 
that it cannot be the subject of legislation. 
The utter fallacy of this argument is ap- 
parent on its face. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is made up of human be- 
ings; the same is true of the Congress of 
the United States. 

The only difference lies in the fact that 
the Members of the House of Representatives 
are elected by the people and are directly 
answerable to them every 2 years. The mem- 
bers of the FCC and other agencies are ap- 
pointed for various terms. The staff people 
in the offices of the Members of Congress, 
as well as on the congressional committees, 
have no job guarantees or fringe benefits usu- 
ally associated with civil service and Foreign 
Service personnel. The staff people serving 
the FCC and the other independent agencies 
have job rights and all of the other fringe 
benefits associated with civil service employ- 
ment. Perhaps it is this bullt-in protection 
from the wrath of the electorate that is sup- 
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posed to make the people in the independent 
agencies more capabale of writing laws than 
the Members of the Congress who were elect- 
ed by the people under the Constitution to 
do this job. 

Laws, whether you call them rules, regu- 
lations, or otherwise, are the product of man. 
It occurs to me that if we are to preserve 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, then the duly elected repre- 
sentatives should be the ones who lay down 
the guidelines necessary for the proper con- 
duct of the affairs of this country. 3 

Now let us turn to the second issue before 
mentioned, to wit: the establishment of fees 
for the licensing and regulatory activities of 
the FCC. As most of you know, this has 
been a highly controversial subject. Many 
of the parties subject to this order have 
no objection to paying a reasonable fee. 
This has been one of the arguments pre- 
sented to me by people both in government 
and in industry. 

Others, however, are vigorously protest- 
ing. However, the size of the fee and the 
person assessed is not the primary question 
in issue. The primary question is again the 
basic question of who has the right to make 
the determination of whether or not any fee 
should be charged. I would point out in this 
respect that the FCC in its original order of 
May 6 on the subject made this statement: 
“In summary, the Commission believes it 
has the authority under title V of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriations Act of 1952, 
to adopt rules requiring the payment of fees 
for its licensing and regulatory activities.” 

If the Commission believed that the Con- 
gress had vested it with this power and 
ordered them to exercise it, why did they 
wait 10 years? Was it an open defiance of 
the Congress, or was it the fact that they 
didn’t think they had the power at any time? 
I prefer to subscribe to the latter. Many of 
the staff people of the FCC are career em- 
ployees. And they know the rules of the 
Congress as well or better than they know 
the rules of their own agencies. 


They know that under the Rules of the 
House of Representatives the Appropriations 
Committee is not a legislative committee; 
that the proper procedure for the adoption 
of a new law is for the matter to be pro- 
posed by the agency advocating the 


would have been subject to a point of order 
and stricken from the bill; they know that 
there were a great number of Members of 
Congress who would haye made that point 
of order, including yours truly, had they 
had the faintest idea that any such strained 
construction was intended to be put upon 
that language. 

The proper procedure would have been to 
have made known at the time their inten- 
tions. If this was not to be done for 10 
years, then good faith and good conscience 
would require that this Commission or any 
other independent agency submit to the 
Congress in the usual manner and in the 
regular channels proposals to bring about 
the result sought, so that it could be sub- 
jected to public hearings before the proper 
legislative committee. 

Stress should be placed on the word legis- 
lative,” because the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has to do with the appropriation of funds 
and does not have public hearings on those 
matters for which they are called upon to 
appropriate money. Hence it can be said as 
to the licensing fees proposed that this mat- 
ter has never been the subject of public 
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hearings in the Congress of the United States 
of America. 

I might add that when it became obvious 
to me that the FCC intended to put into 
effect the proposals as to fixing fees, I intro- 
duced H.R. 6697 to prohibit the FCC from 
assessing fees or charges unless specifically 
permitted by law. I would also add that 
there are other proposals for the assessment 
of fees; but, I repeat, this is a matter to 
be decided by the duly elected Members of 
the Congress in the regular manner and after 
full and proper public hearings. I shall do 
my very best to see that this is done. 

Turning now to the third category and, as 
I said, probably the most important, the 
issue of the FCC fixing the length or fre- 
quency of commercials. Let me say in the 
beginning that hearings have been scheduled 
on H.R. 8316, which I introduced to pro- 
hibit the FCC from making certain rules 
relating to the length or frequency of broad- 
cast advertisements. These hearings will 
commence November 6, 1963. 

This is a subject on which thousands and 
thousands of words have been written and 
spoken, dating back to 1927 when the Federal 
Radio Commission was established. It is 
also the first proposal by either the Federal 
Radio Commission or the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission in 36 years for direct 
regulation as to the amount of advertising 
that could be broadcast. 

My observations with regard to the un- 
warranted assumption of power by the FCC 
in the license fee category would be as ap- 
propriate, if not more so, with regard to the 
assumption of power by the FCC with refer- 
ence to the length or frequency of broadcast 
advertisements. In this instance, the Com- 
mission did not even have the help of a 
10-year-old appropriations bill. 

I can well appreciate the many divergent 
opinions of the populace as to the amount 
of advertising, the content thereof, and the 
frequency thereof the radio and television 
screen. Iam sure that these opinions would 
vary in the numerous geographic areas of 
our country. Many would say, more power 
to the FCC. Others would say this is none 
of the business of the FCO or anyone else, 
and in between would be thousands of other 
comments. 

Here again we must not lose sight of the 
basic issue involved. That is, “Who has the 
right under our form of government to make 
this determination in the first instance, if 
it is a question on which determination must 
be made?” 

If the situation is so acute that some ac- 
tion must be had to place limitations on the 
quantity and the frequency of advertising 
certainly there must be some very strong 
supporting facts and justification. If such 
is the case, then I would ask, “What is 
wrong with presenting the matter to the 
duly elected representatives of the people 
of the United States of America?” 

“Have we reached the point that repre- 
sentative government has become so top- 
heavy and so complex that it remains only 
in name, and the vital decisions must be 
by appointed officials?” I grant you that 
the Congress has delegated too much 
in recent years—powers which I think should 
be reclaimed. 

However, it has not delegated nearly as 
much power as some of the delegates are 
assuming. And unless affirmative action is 
taken by the Congress to stop this trend, 
these assumed powers will become actual. 
In the case that we are presently treating 
there are many facets to the problem involy- 
ing not alone the economic philosophy but 
the political philosophy upon which this 
country was founded. 

‘These are basic policy decisions that should 
be made in the first instance by the Congress 
of the United States, unless we are ready to 
admit that the powers to write substantive 
law have been transferred to independent 
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agencies and the executive branch of our 
Government and that Congress shall in -the 
future concern itself only with defense, taxes, 
and appropriations. Let the record show 
here and now that I am not ready to make 
such an admission and will vigorously con- 
test anyone who does. 

The step proposed in the rulemaking pro- 
posal relating to the length and frequency 
of broadcast advertisements is a step that 
should not be taken under any circum- 
stances unless it is clearly and conclusively 
established that only hereby can the best 
interests of the public in a free enterprise 
economy and within the confines of our 
Constitution be best served—a burden of 
proof that will no doubt be most difficult to 
meet, but one that must be met if we are 
to follow the traditions that have made this 
country great. 

In conclusion, let it be said that whether 
the laws of Congress or the rules of the FCC 
are to be the dominant governmental in- 
fluence in your affairs, the fact remains that 
you will be subject to Government regulation 
so long as you use the property belonging 
to the people. Perhaps this regulation will 
be more than you or I feel necessary, perhaps 
it will not be as much as many voices say is 
needed. In either event, it will continue to 
present challenges to you individually and 
as an industry—challenges that must be met 
by responsible action on your part. 

You must remember that no regulated in- 


industry 
t than in yours. It 
would be well for you to consider three ques- 
tions which I leave with you: 
“What of your own house?” 
“Can you reach agreements as an industry 
on problems facing you—agreements strong 
so that you can address your Govern- 
ment with a unified voice?” 
“Can you recognize that the challenge of 


Of responsibility I would say this: Your 
sense of service is made clear by the programs 


convinced that most of you most of the time 
will make the correct choices, I will do my 
best to see that those decisions are always 
yours to make. 


Ka: Occubaticanl Haard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Monroe Morning World of No- 
vember 27: 

An OCCUPATIONAL HAZARD 

Now that final rites for John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy have been held, it would seem in 
order to view a few things in the calm at- 
mosphere of respect concerning the still al- 
most unbelievable case. 

First of all the American people are not a 
people of hatreds. The efforts of some to 
seize upon the word “hate” in the manner 
it often has been used in the past few years 
as purely a political weapon has been dis- 
service to themselves, to the American people 
and to the United States as a nation. It has 
been disservice also to the memory of a young 
man who found so much that was wonderful 
in life in this country—perhaps one could 
say even especially in his associations and 
conflicts with those who disagreed with po- 
litical philosophy he represented. 

The pretense by both implication and 

sometimes direct word that domestic politi- 
cal hate imbuing the hearts of American 
people as a whole brought his assassination, 
has been spread to every corner of the earth 
for as each word was uttered on the air or 
set forth in print that word also was spread 
to all countries of the globe often in only 
a few seconds because of the speed with 
which communications media operate these 
days. 
Next, neither this assassination nor any 
other is a “weakening of the fabric of law 
which is the protection of us all” as one of 
our larger eastern newspapers has stated in 
editorial anger. 

Counting Mr. Kennedy the United States 
had 35 Presidents up to President Johnson. 
More than 17 percent faced assassins’ bullets 
and nearly 11% percent died from such bul- 
lets. Assassins sought the lives of three of 
our last four Presidents succeeding with Mr. 
Kennedy. 

In addition, two mayors of Chicago and a 
Governor of Kentucky have been assassi- 
nated in the past 70 years. 

With one possible exception in none of 
these instances was the assassin or would-be 
assassin in any way what could be called a 
real American—a believer in and under- 
stander of true Americanism. In each in- 
stance whatever hate was in the heart of 
the man with the gun, it was a hate stem- 
ming from and created by some “ism” en- 
tirely foreign to our beliefs. 

The man who tried to kill Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in Miami, Fla., in 1933—and killed 
Mayor Cermak of Chicago while missing the 
President-elect—was a born lifetime profes- 
sional anarchist. 

The men who sought to shoot down Mr. 
Truman in 1950 were radicals—leftists if you 
want to use political directions—from Puerto 
Rico, It was Puerto Rican radicals also who 
shot up the House of Representatives not 
many years ago wounding several Congress- 
men working at their desks. 

The man who sent his bullets into the head 
and ‘throat of John F. Kennedy was born an 
American citizen but grew up as a disciple 
of Marxism and as a brainwashed dupe of 
American leftists who were dragged by pro- 
fessional organizers into a movement to con- 
vince people that the United States under 
both Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Kennedy was 
an oppressor of Cuba. He was an American 
citizen only because he had failed to gain 
the Russian citizenship he sought after re- 
nouncing under oath his American citizen- 
ship, Oddly although skipping his rent at 
times, he had money for a quick trip to 
Mexico City, a seat of Communist opera- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere, immedi- 
ately after Mr. Kennedy's final Texas and 
Dallas itinerary was announced. 

In general what is said of the above three 
instances is true also of the attempted as- 
sassination of Theodore Roosevelt, of Chicago 
Mayor Carter Harrison in 1893, and Kentucky 
Gov. William Goebel in 1900. In the case of 
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Lincoln there were reasons evolving from in- 
ternal dissentions which have existed only 
once in this Nation. 

Thus to some extent the possibility of at- 
tempted assassination has been an occu- 
pational hazard of the Presidency of the 
United States, especially in the last 30 years, 

This has been true not because of hate in 
the hearts of any large or small number of 
American people but chiefly because of the 
tremendous increase in speed of both trans- 
portation and communications as applied to 
political activities. 

Where a President once required at least 
12 to 15 days for a political trip across the 
Nation and back with only a few speeches 
a President now can get out of bed in the 
White House in the morning, travel through 
5 or 6 States by jet plane, make 10 or 12 
speeches and be back in his own bed that 
night. 

Further he will know that he has both 
been seen and heard on television in every 
major city in the Nation and perhaps in most 
of the capitals of the world—now that we 
have satellite relay television—if what he 
said was important. Thus the whole plan of 
politicking (and Mr. Kennedy was on a 
strictly politicking 3-day tour of Texas try- 
ing to heal the split between Democratic 
liberals and Democratic conservatives) calls 
for the greatest public exposure possible. 
This means wide open cavalcades, open auto- 
biles, crowds on the sidewalks, and tall build- 
ings which are natural hiding places for 
snipers all along the way in either small or 
larger cities. 

No President these days ls going to shun 
this. To do so would be to shun poli- 
tical advantages he knows he must seek. 
As one of the more sensible TV commenta- 
tors put it even as early as Friday after- 
noon—only 2 or 3 hours after the assassina- 
tion—“In these days an American Presi- 
dent necessarily is an open target for an 
assassin almost every day of his life.” 

There are haters and bigots in this coun- 
try and every other country and always will 
be. Political direction of their philosophy 
may at times be the cause of hatred but we 
are not a nation of bigots and haters be- 
cause of direction of political philosophy 
and our own people should not so picture us. 

There is no nation in the world that we 
know of where the attributes of fineness 
of intelligence, of fairness to others and of 
good Samaritanism and willingness to help 
those who need help stand out so promi- 
nently as in our Nation. 

Some of us are filthy but they are the few 
and not the whole and it's time for all of us 
to stand up against efforts to smear filth 
on us that is not ours. 


The Last Half of the Ninth Inning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, Ross U. 
Porter, editor and general manager of 
the Shawnee (Okla.) News-Star, dis- 
cussed the critical situation of the oil 
industry in a timely editorial, “The Last 
Half of the Ninth Inning,” which ap- 
peared November 19. 

The article shows how the elected cor- 
poration commissioners of the State of 
Oklahoma were able to surmount a diffi- 
cult situation at the State level. Mr. 
Porter suggests significantly that the 
problems of the oil industry, so vital to 
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our survival as a Nation, can be handled 
better at the national level by the Con- 
gress, responsible to the electorate, rather 
than by administrative agencies. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Last HALF oF THE NINTH INNING 


The oil game is a fascinating and exciting 
business. The industry should tell its story 
of growth and progress more frequently, be- 
cause that story must, in all honesty, keep 
in perspective the failures, the hardships and 
the perplexing problems the industry is 
forced to face each morning. 

Too often, the general public visualizes 
every oilman as a Rockefeller, a Paul Getty, 
or an H. L. Hunt with no problem except 
what to do with his money. 

There are thousands of would-have-been 
tycoons who failed for each one who made 
it. Even the fallures, however, make fasci- 
nating reading. It has been a survival-of- 
the-fittest contest all the way. 

It still is, only more 80. 

The rules of the game have changed since 
John D. Rockefeller’s time. So have the 
umpires. A nonelected bureaucrat calls all 
the plays from Washington now, only on 
foreign oil at the moment, and that shuts 
off production of 2 million barrels of Ameri- 
can oil every day from our States to let in 
the sheik's oil from Saudi Arabia. His wells 
are allowed to produce at the rate of 8,000 
barrels per day each. The Oklahoma opera- 
tor is thus cut back to an average of 8 bar- 
rels per day per well. 

This system is appropriately named—for- 
eign aid. 

Oklahoma’s oil industry is umpired by 
three corporation commisisoners whom we 
all elect. The Oklahoma system under the 

close supervision of the present incumbents 
is a model of justice and fairness to the 
large and small operators alike. 

The Oklahoma oil industry was critically 
ill 3 years ago; the commissioners, sensing 
the urgency of the situation, held proper 
hearing, modified the rules promptly to meet 
existing contingencies, and the industry be- 
gan to recover immediately. 

This analogy of the Federal method and 
the Oklahoma method quickly converts one 
to the States rights team. No real rugged 
individualistic oil man wants on that Fed- 
eral control team—but the “Federals” are 
really after him, and the pathetic part is 
they may get him. 

Tragically, then, the fascinating and excit- 
ing game will reach the last half of the ninth 
inning. A great and wonderful era will have 
ended; so will the new Rockefellers, Gettys, 
and Hunts. 

This is why, too, we now have Oil Recog- 
nition Week. The industry has been a god- 
send to our community and to all of Okla- 
homa. It has been the citadel of free enter- 
prise—until they changed the rules and the 
umpire. 


Cultural Center Trustees Back Dedica- 
tion to Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, I introduced legislation to 
rededicate the National Cultural Center 
for the Performing Arts as the John F. 
Kennedy Cultural Center. That evening 
the Washington Star carried an excellent 
editorial supporting this action and in- 
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cluded the comments of various public 

and cultural leaders favoring this living 

memorial to our late President. Under 

unanimous consent, I include the edi- 

torial and the collection of comments in 

the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
Livinc MEMORIAL 


There is a twofold in the 
warm, immediate outpouring of support for 
the proposal to dedicate the National Cul- 
tural Center as a memorial to John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

It affirms first the need and the desire of a 
Nation still grieving to give physical sub- 
stance to its respect and depth of feeling 
for this extraordinary leader. 

It affirms also the thoroughly natural com- 
patibility between this particular monu- 
ment and this particular man. 

In itself, such compatibility is rare. His- 
torically, the selection of a memorial to a 
President in the Nation's Capital is an ago- 
nizing process, and not always a seemly one. 
For illustration one need only recall the con- 
troversy, which at times has reached farcical 
proportions and which is still unsettled after 
all these years, over a fitting memorial for 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The present decision is easier. Among 
our Presidents, John F. Kennedy will be 
remembered first, perhaps, for his youth and 
the vibrancy of his personality. These are 
not qualities best preserved in cold stone. 
They are more fittingly preserved, apart from 
memory, in a living, functional, useful mon- 
ument. It is the rarest of good fortune that 
in this period of his untimely death there 
happens to be at hand a project whose pur- 
poses are so closely related to the character 
and the interests of the man. This is the 
point which has impressed those at the 
highest levels of Government and leaders in 
every walk of life. It seems to everyone so 
completely the natural thing to do. So also 
it seemed to us in advancing the proposal. 

There is another fortunate circumstance. 
From its inception, the Cultural Center has 
been visualized as a thoroughly national in- 
stitution, belonging to all Americans. In 
his imaginative initial design, and in the re- 
finements which followed, Architect Edward 
D. Stone has never forgotten that. 

Inevitably, of course, there will have to 

be changes in detail from the original proj- 
ect. These matters, however, already are 
under consideration, and we need not delve 
into them here. They pose no serious prob- 
lems. 
The need now is to proceed with legisla- 
tion which will change the name of the 
Center, formally dedicate it to its new pur- 
pose, and authorize a Federal appropriation 
to underwrite any portion of the eventual 
cost which may not be covered by private 
subscription. As to the latter, we doubt 
that such an authorization will need to be 
invoked. As a matter of prudence, however, 
it should be approved. 

Fortunately, those Members of the Sen- 
ate most intimately acquainted with the 
Cultural Center program already have in- 
troduced the necessary legislation. House 
Members are ready to do so. Steps should 
be taken to move these bills ahead imme- 
diately. 


TRUSTEES BACK DEDICATION TO KENNEDY 


There was overwhelming support today 
from members of the National Cultural Cen- 
ter Board of Trustees, Congressmen, and 
others connected with the project to dedi- 
cate the Center to President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. They had the following to say: 

Senator FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas: 
"I certainly do favor naming the Center after 
President Kennedy.” 

Senator MANSFIELD, majority leader: This 
would be a perpetual monument.” 

Senator DIRKSEN, minority leader: “Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Kennedy were pioneers in 
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the cultural field and it would be most ap- 
propriate for the Center to be so dedicated.” 

Senator HUMPHREY, Democratic whip, of 
Minnesota: “Not only do I endorse the idea, 
but I began thinking of making such a pro- 
posal on Saturday and had already held 
some conferences on the subject.” 

Senator Doucias, Democrat, of Illinois, also 
endorsed the proposal. 

Representative Frank THOMPSON, JR. 
Democrat, of New Jersey: “It certainly would 
be appropriate. I can’t think of an 
more fitting than a living and vibrant memo- 
rial to a man who was so vibrant himself. 
He was the first President to give the arts 
and cultural affairs their proper place and 
emphasis in our national life.” Mr. THOMP- 
son added he would have to give further 
thought to the question of whether he would 
support legislative authority for a Federal 
contribution to speed construction of the 
Center. 

Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary of the 
United Nations Secretariat: “Personally I 
think it is a very interesting idea. I think 
it would be a good idea. Both President and 
Mrs. Kennedy were actively interested, and 
were a very good and great help.” Mr. 
Bunche added that he felt it would be inap- 
propriate to endorse the idea in his official 
capacity as a trustee of the Center until he 
confers with other Board members. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, former President, 
and Mrs, Eisenhower, said at this time they 
were in “no position to comment,” and 
wanted to study further the proposal before 
making a statement, according to an assist- 
ant of Mr. Eisenhower. The idea of the Cul- 
tural Center originated during Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s term of office. His wife and Mrs. 
Kennedy are honorary chairmen of the Cen- 
ter's Board of Trustees. 

Roger L. Stevens, Chairman of the Board, 
also declined to comment at this time, but 
L. Corrin Strong, former Chairman and now 
Vice Chairman and a trustee, said: “I think it 
will be a wonderful idea, I have nothing but 
praise for the idea. I think it is an excellent 
one.” 

William Walton, Center trustee and Chair- 
man of the Fine Arts Commission: “I am 
entirely in favor of it. But I think the word 
‘cultural’ should be left out. It's a deadly 
word. And I think that the need for an 
adequate endowment is the most important 
of all—more important than a roof. It would 
be terrible to erect a beautiful empty shell.” 

Senator PELL, Democrat, of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the Senate Special Subcommit- 
tee on the Arts, in a statement prepared for 
delivery in the Senate: “Great art speaks in a 
universal language. The great poet or 
painter, or sculptor or musician * * * goes be- 
yond narrow limits of time and place 
He illuminates our vision, so that we can 
better understand each other and better 
comprehend the goals we seek. 

“In this sense, I believe President Kennedy 
was a true artist—not alone in the words he 
used to motivate us, but in the impulses 
which motivated him. And therefore +I 
think it would be appropriate that our Na- 
tional Cultural Center—as it is contemplated, 
as it is planned, as it emerges to reality— 
should bear his name.” 

Floyd Akers, a Center trustee: “I would 
be for it. I think it would be a very fine 
thing. It would stand for something he 
represented. He represented the youth, the 
progress, the things we need for the future, 
and the culture we need for the future. I 
think it is a grand movement, and I think 
we should do it, because he has spearheaded 
the renewal of this since President Eisen- 
hower started it.“ 


Dr. J. George Harrar, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which recently an- 
nounced its $1 million grant to the Center: 
“Naming the Center after President Kennedy 
is an intriguing idea, an imaginative one, 
certainly very appealing. It seems to me 
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that in memorializing a great leader, it is 
always better to do so with a living monu- 
ment, something that is dynamic and con- 
tinuing. 

“And since the late President and his 
family have been the prime moving force 
behind the Cultural Center, it seems to me 
most appropriate to name it for him and to 
expedite its construction. The memorial 
would be in an area he personally espoused— 
culture.” 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution: “I think this is a 
very interesting and very significant sugges- 
tion and would advocate its most sympa- 
thetic consideration by the Board.” 

Mrs, Herbert May, patroness of the arts: 
“I think it is a very good idea, But I think 
the word ‘cultural’ should not be included 
in the name of the center. It could be, as a 
suggestion, the John F. Kennedy Art Center.” 

Charles A. Horsky, special adviser to the 
President for National Capital Affairs: "Cer- 
tainly there was nothing closer to the Presi- 
dent's personal interest than the Cultural 
Center. If anything is to be named for him 
the Center would seem to be very high on 
the list. However, I think we need more 
time to determine what would be the most 
appropriate memorial.” 

Walter N. Tobriner, District Commissioner: 
“If the Kennedy family agrees to naming the 
Cultural Center after President Kennedy I 
would be heartily in favor of it. It seems to 
me that naming both the Cultural Center 
and District Stadium after President Ken- 
nedy would reflect the manifold nature of his 
interests since he was a man with wide 
cultural interests as well as one with an 
interest in competitive sports.” 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO: 
“I would be heartily In favor of the proposal 
to name the Center in honor of the late 
President. I always felt that the name ‘Na- 
tional Cultural Center’ left something to be 
desired. I feel that, in view of the President's 
close relationship to the concept of the Cen- 
ter, naming it in his honor would be ideal.” 

Ralph E. Becker, Washington attorney and 
Center trustee: “Not only am I heartily in 
favor of dedicating the center to the memory 
of President Kennedy, but I think it is most 
important that we plan with care to make 
it a living memorial. We must be sure that 
there is an adequate endowment to fill the 
Center with the sound of music and drama 
that so delighted Mr. Kennedy during his 
life. Sufficient funds must be provided to 
make this Center the last word in view of the 
fact that we have waited so long for such a 
center.” 

John Nicholas Brown, chairman of the 
Cultural Center board for Rhode Island ac- 
cording to his wife, said that within 24 hours 
of President Kennedy's death he declared 
that in his opinion the Cultural Center would 
be the ideal memorial to Mr. Kennedy. 

Daniel W. Bell, former president of the 
American Security & Trust Co.: “I would 
rather not comment. I think it is a matter 
to be discussed in the board of trustees. I 
don't think it would be right for me as a 


Mrs. Albert Lasker, a New York trustee: “I 
think it's a wonderful idea—couldn't be bet- 
ter. It is very suitable. He was deeply in- 
terested in the Cultural Center, and did a 
lot to help it. I think 


e cost. It would be a more prompt way 
raise the money than the public fund- 
Taising, but in any case, I am sure it is the 
will of the people. I can’t think of a more 
suitable and living memorial.” 

Garfleld Kass, a member of the advisory 
committee: “I said to my wife when we came 
back from the funeral, wouldn't it be a won- 
derful thing to dedicate the cultural center 
to Kennedy? It would be the greatest me- 
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morial they could give to him. I am 100 
percent in favor. It's a splendid idea. The 
advisory board has a meeting next week and 
I'm going to push for it. I also think Con- 
gress should help with an appropriation.” 

William H. Waters, Jr., Chairman of the 
District of Columbia Recreation Board, said: 
“I don't think the idea should be entertained 
unless the immediate family of President 
Kennedy feels it is appropriate. If they do, 
then in the light of the President’s interest 
in the arts, which certainly was deep and 
strong, it is up to the trustees to consider re- 
naming the Center in honor of Mr. Kennedy. 
It would be a very fitting gesture.” 

George A. Garrett, Chairman of the Federal 
City Council: “I think it would be not only 
proper, but a very fine thing, not only for 
us to do, but it would be an awfully fine 
thing for the Cultural Center itself. I 
think it would insure the success of the cul- 
tural center. As Chairman of the Council, I 
was one of those who interviewed the Presi- 
dent about having his entire Cabinet en- 
rolied as trustees of the Council. He did it. 
He not only did that, but he sent messages 
to Congress as to what he thought Congress 
owed the Federal City.” 

Richard S. Reynolds, Jr., a trustee: “I 
would vote for such a proposal. I am in 
favor of it.” 

L. Corrin Strong, Vice Chairman of the 
Center trustees; “I think it will be a wonder- 
ful idea. I have nothing but praise for the 
idea. I think it is an excellent one.“ 

Conrad L. Wirth, National Park Service 
Director and Center trustee: “There should 
be some way of commemorating the very 
strong stand he took on developing the arts. 
That might be the way to doit.” 


The Moon Project as Capital Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to call attention to a recent 
article written by Eugene Patterson, edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Constitution, in which 
he succinctly expresses the message being 
sounded by the distinguished Dr. Wern- 
her yon Braun. 

Dr. von Braun who, I am proud to say, 
is Director of the NASA complex in my 
home State of Alabama speaks with the 
authority of a man who can help guide 
America as we sail that magnificent new 
ocean to the moon and beyond. 

I commend Mr. Patterson's article to 
the attention of my colleagues and under 
unanimous consent I insert it in the 
RECORD: 

Von Braun's Views: THE MOON PROJECT AS 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
(By Eugene Patterson) 
Wernher von Braun is an American citizen 


pability to put the United States into the 
space race after sputnik woke us up. Now 
he is watching us fall asleep again. He is not 
taking it silently. 

If Congress persists in cutting the space 
budget further for fiscal 1964 through “tragic 
understanding” of what space is all about, 
he says, then the American landscape is going 
to be scattered with half-finished facilities 
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“which would sit there as monuments to our 
halfheartedness in the face of one of the 
greatest challenges ever presented to us.” 
In an urgent, general-alarm letter from 
his base at Huntsville, Ala., to Representative 
Grorce W. ANDREWS of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Von Braun scarcely veils 
a NASA belief that the U.S. Air Force is be- 
hind some of the criticisms of the space pro- 


He doesn’t name the Air Force. But again 
and again he objects to the current conten- 
tions that space exploration ought to be more 
Military in nature. He clearly feels this view 
is contributing to the flagging of congres- 
sional interest reflected In space budget cuts. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 


And the point he makes repeatedly is that, 
ves— space has a military significance’’— 
but it is impossible to predict now what it 
will be, and that therefore what is needed 
now is the general NASA program to ac- 
cumulate a body of knowledge and to make 
the United States a space-faring nation. 

Only then, as the World War I dogfights 
grew out of general study of flight, can the 
United States make military spacecraft in- 
telligently. 

“History has showed repeatedly that a large 
body of experience must be gained in a new 
form of transportation before substantial 
military use can be made of it,” said Yon 
Braun. 

“I think the American people should be 


told that the (moonlanding) goal per se is 


not the overriding consideration,” he said, of 
NASA's critics, “but that the lunar landing 
was chosen as a goal toward which all parts 
of the program can be focused, matched and 
integrated. Another goal could possibly 
have been picked instead, but since it em- 
braces all vital elements of a true national 
spaceflight capability, the moon offered the 
best choice.” 
INTO ORBIT 


The Saturn V lunar booster could just as 
well put a jet airliner into orbit as an Apollo 
moon vehicle, he said. “Saturn V really 
doesn’t care what those 120 tons of initial 
payload are made of. Thus, if and when the 
need arises for any heavy military space pay- 
loads, Saturn V will be ready to carry them.” 

‘The moon program "is like a capital invest- 
ment into the next few decades of space ex- 
ploration, both military and civilian,” Von 
Braun said. He called the moon landing “a 
mere byproduct of this investment.” 

To Von Braun, whose vision of space and 
rocketry has been proyen to be so much 
clearer than any other living man's, it is in- 
credible that the United States is vacillating 
now, and letting arguments like the military- 
application thing lull Americans into ra- 
tionalizing a cutback, 

“Yet here stands the space program,” he 
said, “in grave danger of defeat, and here 
stands the United States seemingly tending 
to back out of our publicly stated commit- 
ment and admit defeat.” 

It will be an incredible American perform- 
ance if the United States shrinks back now 
from the space age into which Von Braun 
dragged us, kicking and protesting, and in 
which he is now having to struggle to keep ` 
us, 


How To End the Dollar Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, November 19, the gentleman from 
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Kansas [Mr, ELLSWORTH] inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 21198- 
21202, an excellent article by Clarence K. 
Streit, editor of Freedom & Union maga- 
zine, which analyzed the mounting crisis 
in the U.S. dollar. As a companion to 
that presentation, I call attention to the 
article, also by Mr. Streit, specifying the 
course of action needed to meet the dol- 
lar crisis. 

It deserves the attention of all Mem- 
bers. To me, Mr. Streit's recommenda- 
tion makes great sense: 

How To END THE DOLLAR DANGER 


What is the United States doing to meet 
and remove the dollar danger? What should 
it do? 

In his message to Congress on the balance- 
of-payments problem on July 18, President 
Kennedy understandably gave a most op- 
timistic picture of the situation. After em- 
phasizing all the strong factors in the U.S. 
position he conceded that “it is now clear 
that despite the favorable forces at work over 
the long run, more remains to be done today 
to eliminate the continuing payments def- 
icit." 

He called his tax reduction bill “the single 
most important step that can be taken to 
achieve balance abroad,” and then proposed, 
as “the primary long-term means,” 10 rem- 
edies. He stressed also the coming round 
of negotiations under the Trade Expansion 
Act, hopes for which have been dimmed by 
failure thus far in the Common Market. The 
other measures were, like his presentation 
of the problem, purely economic and mone- 
tary; the one exception aimed at reducing 
U.S. expenditures abroad, particularly on the 
military side in Europe. The President's 
proposals were mainly technical and at best 
stopgaps rather than cures, except for a 
vague suggestion for joint study “with our 
friends abroad" of “long-term improvement 
of the international monetary system“ 
with no indication of what should be done.' 

Governor Rockefeller is the only Republi- 
can presidential aspirant who has thus far 
offered any alternative answer. His state- 
ment of September 2 on the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem forthrightly emphasized the 
danger (see excerpts below). But he, too, 
Was concerned only with its purely economic 
and monetary aspects and did not hint at 
the political and military factors of power 
politics that have been brought out here. 
Although he declared that “timid tinkering is 
a luxury we cannot afford,” the five measures 
he recommended were no more radical than 
President Kennedy's. They were indeed of 
much the same nature, the main difference 
being that Governor would move sooner and 
more strongly. His program was disappoint- 
ing since in his “Future of Federalism” he 
declares: 


2Trial-balioon light on administration 
thought has since been given by an article 
in October Foreign Affairs on “Reforming the 
International Monetary System,” by Robert V, 
Roosa, Under Secretary of the Treasury. It 
rejects both returning to the old gold stand- 
ard and going to the opposite extreme of 
abandoning any fixed price for gold. It 
would continue the present gold exchange 
system but add other “forms of credit” to 
those it now includes, and hints that the 
International Monetary Pund might possibly 
be given “the capacity to create credit and 
the power to allocate such credit among 
members.” 
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“The Federal idea, which our Founding 
Fathers applied in this historic act of polit- 
ical creation in the 18th century, can be ap- 
plied in this 20th century—if we will 
but match our forefathers in courage and 
vision.” 

In his statement on the dollar danger, as 
in his previous one on sharing atomic power 
with NATO, the Governor overlooked a good 
opportunity to follow their revolutionary 
example. Missing were the courage and 
vision of their approach, and their under- 
standing that the political, military, eco- 
nomic and monetary arms of national sov- 
ereignty are so interrelated that they must 
be tackled as a whole, through the crea- 
tion of a common Federal Government. 
There is, however, cause to hope that the 
Governor will return to, and surpass, the 
level he reached in his book. 

What should the United States do? 

The stopgap measures to protect the dol- 
lar which the President and Governor pro- 
pose are useful, but they do not touch either 
the worst immediate threat or the basic dan- 
ger. Nor do they assure that the time need- 
ed to remove the latter will be gained. 

To them the United States should add: 

(a) Negative political action urgently 
needed to gain time, and (b) positive politi- 
cal action to use this time promptly to ef- 
fect an enduring cure. 


FOUR NEGATIVE TIMEGAINERS 


(a) The negative action consists in ceas- 
ing to push four political policies that are 
intrinsically unsound, and that contribute 
decisively to President de Gaulle’s distrust 
of Washington—the factor most capable of 
precipitating, however unintentionally, a 
run on the dollar. Along with this, Wash- 
ington should make a strong effort to win 
his confidence. None of the four moves re- 
quires congressional action, All can be put 
into effect swiftly by the President, if he 
so desires. The four negative moves he 
should make are: 

1, Avoid direct talks of any kind with 
Moscow on any questions that also concern 
France, Germany and other European allies. 

Any agreements thus reached are either 
dangerously illusory in present conditions, 
or not worth the distrust they cause, or the 
time they take from more urgent work. 

2. Cease under present conditions to give 
even implicitly top importance to reaching 
agreement with Moscow on any major ques- 
tion concerning Europe, whether by “Sum- 
mit” or Big Five talks, or broader confer- 
ences at any high level. 

These efforts too are not worth the sus- 
picions they rouse, and they dangerously 
divert the United States from its important 
task. 

3. Cease treating the problem of achieving 
effective democratic unification of the At- 
lantic Community as Washington's Cinder- 
ella, and give it top importance and priority 
until itis solved. 

Such unification is essential to an endur- 
ing solution of the monetary problem—and 
of our economic and nuclear problems. It is 
also the prerequisite of any trustworthy and 
serious agreement with Moscow. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy himself said of our Atlantic 
1 “United there is lit- 
tle we cannot * * è divided there is 
1 we oan do To make our actions suit 
these words involves some early heart-to- 
heart talks with President De Gaulle on a 
fresh basis. It also involves dropping an- 
other lon; U.S. policy—see the next 
point—that not only has caused much of 
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the present tension but is unsound anyway. 
All this should put him in a mood to do 
nothing that might endanger the dollar, 
pending an enduring solution of the mone- 
tary problem. 

4. Cease pushing for the creation of a 
European Union, and delaying effective At- 
lantic unification until it is achieved. 

Face the fact that there is no possibility 
of advancing this project—Operation Dumb- 
bell—in the near future in view of President 
De Gaulle’s opposition to it, and that it is 
highly imprudent to delay Atlantic unifica- 
tion any longer. Face too the fact that 
there is even less possibility of securing 
British participation in such a 
Union. Not only has this most roused Presi- 
dent De Gaulle's distrust but Britain’s prob- 
able Labor Prime Minister also opposes it. 

Face finally the fact that Britain's ab- 
sence in a European Union changes the sit- 
uation radically. The United States rightly 
deemed British participation an essential 

safeguard against the dangers in Operation 
Dumbbell. Put Operation Dumbbell there- 
fore on ice, at least. Cease wasting time in 
wishful waiting and use it to take a genuinely 
fresh look at other ways to unite Atlantica. 
Begin by giving President De Gaulle’s long 
ignored views on this subject respectful con- 
sideration—if only because this will help get 
him to give similar consideration to some 
sounder solution. 


Apart from these practical considerations, 
the fact is that it would be a major mistake 
to consummate politically Operation Dumb- 
bell, namely, federate Europe so that it would 
balance in strength the United States and 
then unite the two by a bar called Atlantic 
partnership. Its very able European and 
American authors have had the best of mo- 
tives. Until recently, it was generally con- 
sidered the most practical way to advance 
Atlantic union. Its impressive achievements 
in European economic unity thus far—par- 
ticularly the Common Market—have more 
than justified the effort, and have helped 
immensely to prove the case for Atlantic 
unification. Nonetheless, the political con- 
summation of the operation would be 
charged with danger on both sides of the 
ocean. 

When present emotions have cooled, I be- 
lieve that most of its ardent champions will 
recognize this, and credit President de Gaulle 
with having given time for a sound solution 
to be reached. Whether they will still think 
his motives were wrong will depend on 
whether he too drops his own mistaken solu- 
tion in favor of one that does the job. Surely 
the best way for Washington to get him to 
do so is to begin by admitting its own 
mistakes. i 

In these pages I have pointed out through 
the years a number of reasons why the 
dumbbell solution would prove to be dan- 
gerously unworkable. I have only touched, 
however, on the monetary side which con- 
cerns us here. This happens to offer one of 
the easiest ways of showing the hidden perils 
in it for both Europe and America. 

Consider table 5 below. It compares the 
mon reserves of the United States in 
June with the total for the Common Market 
Six, and for Britain, It shows that if the 
United States had achieved the political 
European union it has been seeking to create 
since 1945, the currency of that union's 
government would be backed by reserves 
amounting to $17,929 millions, while the dol- 
lar would have only $15,830 millions in gold 
behind it: 
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TABLE 5—Central bank reserves of Common Market nations, United Kingdom, and 
United States 
[in milions of dollars] 


Country 


Common Market total 
United ites 


Total United Kingdom gold in March, latest figure available. 
Norz.—U.S. law requires a gold reserve of $12,000,000, 00 to guarantee internal circulation of the dollar. 


past year: 
gold, 5280000 0 collars). 
Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin for August 1963. 


The true picture would be even worse, 
however, since $6,119 million of the European 
reserves are in dollars which a European 
union could require the United States to 
turn into Sub these $6,119 


million from the $15,830 million of the U.S 
gold leaves the United States with only 
$9,711 million in gold—or $2,289 million 
short of the $12 billion reserve needed to 


guarantee its internal currency. 
The United States would thus be reduced 
to a little more than half of the $18 bil- 


rency of international trade; the dollar and 
the United States would lose their present 
prestige, and be in worse jeopardy than to- 
day, because all the other nations that now 
W 

e 


hadn't early devaluated or placed an em- 
bargo on gold. But either move would also 
destroy confidence in the dollar and in the 
United States. 

Doubtless a European federal government 
would not let things be carried to the hor- 


FF 
in 


seat to a degree that would irk many 
Americans as much as U.S. nuclear domina- 
tion of Atlantica irks General de Gaulle 
and many Europeans. One shudders to think 
of the fate of the American statesmen re- 
sponsible for the creation of a sovereign 
European union, once its existence brought 
home the consequences of their policy. 
One can understand more readily why 
European nationalists should bitterly blame 


$352,000,000. Rise in Common Market reserve in past year: $1,458,000,000 
d 


the general for blocking its creation than 
why American nationalists should. It is 
still stranger that a major American incen- 
tive behind the effort to federate Europe has 
been, and is, a nationalistic one—to avoid 
the “sacrifice of national sovereignty” which 
Washington sees in the alternative. Wash- 
ington fears this in an Atlantic federation 
as General de Gaulle fears it in a European 
one. 

The economic crash and political disunion 
resulting from the shift in monetary pre- 
dominance from America to Europe, which 
creation of a European federation would en- 
tail, would hurt freedom and the free in 
Europe as much as in America. Even if the 
two sovereign unions sowehow achieved a 
rough balance in the strength of their cur- 
rencies, their inevitable rivalry would curse 
international trade with a precarious 
basis for business. World trade has always 
flourished best when there was one clearly 
dominant world currency, whether the pound 
before World War I, or the dollar more 
recently. 

So much for the negative political meas- 
ures which the White House should take— 
in addition to the President's monetary and 
economic moves to improve the balance of 
payments—in order to remove the immediate 
danger long enough to solve the basic prob- 
lem. 

(b) We turn now to the positive side of 
the remedial program—what the United 
States should do in the time thus gained to 
achieved lasting monetary stability. 

Here again the action must be primarily 
political since, cutis anti Racing ANO 
8 stems from a political source, 

the prevailing doctrine of national sover- 
elgnty. This concept the Atlantic 
community divided into independent nation- 
al governments, even as regards their most 
interdependent m and 
military affairs. From it ‘inevitably results 
the struggle for power among the stronger 
ones, and their use of the interrelated mone- 
tary, economic, and military arms, which now 
threaten the dollar. 

In last the balance-of-payments 
difficulty is not the economic or monetary 
problem it is represented as being, any more 
than the present Atlantic nuclear arms ques- 
tion is a military one; primarily they are both 
political. They spring from the fact that 
the Atlantic community has achieved no 
greater unity than an alliance or association 
of sovereign national governments for a 
relatively small degree of military, monetary, 
and economic cooperation. 

The way to remove lastingly the dan- 
gers inherent in the related Atlantic mone- 
tary, economic, and military affairs is to 
transform the present association or alliance 
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into an Atlantic Federal Union, patterned 
broadly on the United States, Canadian, and 
Swiss federal systems. 

By federation each of these people has 
enduringly removed all such dangers within 
their own terri 

Such a federal union would give Atlantica 
® common currency, a common market, a 
common defense force, and a common for- 
eign policy. These would be governed by an 
Atlantic federal executive and Congress or 
parliament, elected by the people of the 
union, who would have equal citizenship in 
it—in addition to their present national citi- 
zenship. More details will be given later. 
What would be the monetary effect? 


ATLANTICA'S VAST GOLD RESERVE 


We saw in table 1 (not printed in the 
RECORD) that the gold reserves of the NATO 
allies total $31,598 million, or 76 percent of 
the total for the non-Communist world. 
This means that once the alliance is trans- 
formed into an Atlantic federation the un- 
ion’s common currency would have 76 per- 
cent of the non-Communist world’s gold re- 
serves behind it—more than twice the back- 
ing the dollar now (theoretically) has. 

The present monetary danger to the dol- 
lar, we have seen, lies in the fact that the 
United States has only $3,830 million left 
in gold with which to meet short-term dol- 
lar claims held by foreign countries which 
total $20,893 million (deducting those held 
by such institutions as the International 
Monetary Fund), that 56 percent of these are 
held by NATO allies, and that Paris and 
Bonn together hold more than the United 
States has gold to pay them—without en- 
croaching on the $12 billion earmarked bil- 
lions. 

It follows that the danger to the dol- 
lar lies within the Atlantic commuinty. 
But the other side of this medal is that 
Atlantic union would remove this danger 
completely. 

Its creation would transform 56 percent of 
these foreign claims into internal short-term 
debts of the federation. Its gold stock of 
$31,598 million would amply meet the re- 
maining $9,234 million of these foreign 
claims plus the much smaller total of short- 
term claims against the pound, franc, and 
other Atlantic currencies, now held by the 
rest of the world. 

Clearly, Atlantic Union would remove en- 
duringly the present monetary threat to the 
gold exchange standard and the consequent 
danger of another great depression. It 
would also remove the economic danger to 
monetary stability—both worldwide and 
domestic—in the present intra-Atlantica bal- 
ance-of-payments problems of the United 
States, Britain, and other NATO nations. 


danger exists among the 50 States 
of the United States to threaten the US. 
currency. The boom, with full employment 
and rising standards of living, which the 
Common Market nations have enjoyed since 
they tried that fraction of the Federal solu- 
tion, gives a hint of the blessings that would 
be heaped even more on the people of 
Atlantica once they began full federation. 
This would make their currency still more 
impregnable. 

The military factors in the current dollar 
danger would also be removed at the same 
time by Atlantic Union. The present bur- 
den on the dollar, and the pound, resulting 
from the Armed Forces they maintain on the 
Continent would be shifted to the Union, and 
shared by all the other NATO nations, This 
would be a far safer solution than withdraw- 
ing these forces in present conditions. The 
cost of the forces maintained in the rest of 
the world, and all the foreign aid burden 
would be similarly shared. 

The solidity of the Atlantic currency would 
be further ened, and the economy of 
all Atlantica healthily stimulated, by the 
enormous economies that would result from 
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the creation of a common Atlantic defense 
force. P. F. Brundage, Director of the 
Budget Bureau under President Eisenhower, 
has estimated that the United States alone 
would thus save at least $10 billion a year, 
while gaining stronger defense The savings 
for the other allies would be in proportion; 
and the appalling waste both in money and 
scientific-technological resources, which is 
inherent in independent United States, 
British, and French atomic efforts, would be 
ended. 

The cut in taxes—and consequent further 
stimulus to business— that would result from 
all this cutting of costs would be far greater 
than that which the administration seeks 
now. Moreover, it would be healthy, for the 
union could cut taxes while balancing its 
budget, as the United States apparently can 
no longer do. 

Along with these monetary, economic and 
military arms of power politics, Atlantic 
Union would remove the incentive—the 
compulsion—to build up and use these arms 
which is inherent in national sovereignty. 
It would disarm the people of the Atlantic 
nations in these regards in relation to one 
another in the same way and to the same 
degree that the people of the 50 States of 
the United States have disarmed themselves 
through their Federal Constitution. By the 
same token, it would arm the Atlantic union 
with the combined monetary, economic and 
military power of its member nations to de- 
fend the lives and Mberties of their citizens 
from the Communist threat, whether atomic 
or subversive, and give the emerging nations 
the material and moral aid they need to 
develop free institutions. 

Only Atlantic union can do all this. Eur- 
opean union, by federating only halfway, 
fails as inevitably as would an attempt to 
cross a chasm 4 feet wide with a couple of 
2-foot steps instead of one 4-foot jump. Op- 
eration Dumbbell’s Atlantic partnership, in- 
Stead of disarming Western Europe and 
North America in regard to each other, 
would arm the former against the latter 
monetarily, commercially, and militarily. 

We have noted how that operation would 
divide Atlantica’s monetary power and face 
world business with, at least, two fluctuating 
rival currencies, competing for top place. 
The “chicken war” should be sufficient warn- 
ing of the ominous dangers inherent in 
Dumbbell’s division of democratic economic 
power. Militarily, the motive that impelled 
the British to develop an atomic arm, and 
General de Gaulle to follow suit, would be 
irresistible in a European Union. It would 
be driven to the immense waste of building 
up equal “overkill” power with the Ameri- 
can and the Soviet Union. The closer it got 
to this goal, the less the United States could 
depend on it in a Cuban-type crisis, the less 
it could count on the United States in a 
Berlin-type showdown—and the easier for 
Moscow to destroy both by divide-and-rule. 

The primal danger in Operation Dumbbell 
boils down to this: Instead of eliminating 
national sovereignty's compulsion to play 
bower politics, as Atlantic Union does, it re- 
duces the democratic players to two, while 
it leaves each armed with monetary, eco- 
nomic, and military arms fatal to both, and 
lets each deadlock and cancel out the other, 
to the benefit only of dictatorship. 

True, Atlantic Union would end the U.S. 
Government's atomic monopoly; it would 
give the Western Europeans the same demo- 
cratic voice in atomic policy that American 
Citizens have now. But French, German, 
British, Dutch, and other European lives and 
liberties are involved as much as those of 
Americans in any decision to risk atomic war, 


See P. F. Brundage, “Why Atlantic Union 
Would Cut Taxes and Outdo European Com- 
mon Market Gains,” Freedom & Union, Janu- 
ary 1963; reprint available from our office, 
10 cents. 
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Is it wrong for all the citizens of Atlantica 
to have an equal vote in electing the govern- 
ment that takes such decisions? Is it right 
for American citizens to inflict on their fel- 
low free men in Europe the tyranny of 
“atomic annihilation without representa- 
tion"? 

It is also-true that Atlantic Union would 
end the dream of those who seek an “inward- 
looking” European Common Market or a 
political “third force,” and it would require 
Europeans to do and pay their fair share 
of Atlantic defense. But in return it would 
open to them the vast U.S. market, and 

tee them a stable currency, and over- 
whelming defensive power. True, finally, 
that Atlantic Union would end the dream of 
Operation Dumbbell’s Atlantic partnership, 
and the dream of a Europe des Etats confed- 
eration and an isolated “fortress America.” 
But think what it would give in return: 

Its tested Federal balance between Senate 
and House would guarantee Europeans not 
merely an equal but an effective voice with 
Americans in all Atlantic foreign policy and 
defense decisions, free from deadlock. With- 
out the grave dangers inherent in a Europe 
des Etats, it would guarante. the French“ 
what the De Gaulle confederation could not 
possibly assure—the direct and equal share 
with Americans in all those decisions which 
President De Gaulle insists on, and which 
Operation Dumbbell reduces to a fractional 
voice indirectly given through a European 
union government, And it would also guar- 
antee the Americans what alliance and part- 
nership can at best only promise, and what 
fortress America would hopelessly renounce— 
that the European half of the Atlantic com- 
munity would stand with them in every 
emergency in the future, whether military, 
monetary, economic, or political. 

At best, none of the alternatives could 
possibly do what a full-fledged Atlantic fed- 
eration would—end with enduring victory, 
at long last, the “war to make the world 
safe for demorcracy.” * * * safeguard free- 
dom in all the non-Communist world as well 
as in Atlantica, safeguard it not merely 
from another world war but another mone- 
tary Crash and depression. 


An Atlantic union would, of course, also 
assure this similarly to the British, Germans, 
Italians, Canadians, Dutch, and other na- 
tions In it. 


John F. Kennedy Gave His Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
tragic events of Friday, November 22, 
much has been written and much more 
will be written about President John F. 
Kennedy. 

Undoubtedly there will come forth 
hereafter many articles, dissertations, 
and full-length books, and then the final 
pages of history will be written many 
years from now. 

Right now, it seems to me, there is a 
sort of duty or obligation imposed on the 
membership of Congress, who served dur- 
ing this tragic week, to screen out or 
comb through the best in editorial com- 
ments, in their respective districts and, 
after a determination of what seems to 
be the best, insert these editorials and 
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comments as a part of the permanent 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

By so doing, there can be preserved a 
cross section of American thought from 
every corner of our United States. These 
spontaneous writings coming at a time 
when the writer feels the spirit in the 
air, of these last few days, should not be 
lost but made a part of the permanent 
record. 

As a noteworthy instance, I have asked 
consent that there be printed in the 
Record the leading editorial from the 
Kansas City Times of Saturday morn- 
ing, November 23, 1963, which follows: 

Joun F. KENNEDY, WHO Gave His Lire 

This Nation and the world stand in shock 
today. 

This Nation and the world have lost, in a 
few moments of terrible finality, a young 
and vigorous leader who had found his place 
on the stage of history. John F. Kennedy 
died for his country, as did his brother in a 
moment of wartime violence. More has been 
lost in the last few hours than could pos- 
sibly be put into words, And with the loss 
there is a scar, now, across the face of the 
Republic. 

Yet in finality there is a beginning. With 
the prayers and sympathy for Mrs. Ke: 
and her children, there must be the hope 
and the prayers of the Nation and the world 
for President Lyndon B. Johnson. If the 
reins of democracy are dropped in the flash 
of an assassin’s bullet, they must be seized 
at once. Death closes a chapter; it must 
open another. 

We do not know what animated the 
wretched assassin. But we are struck by the 
comparison with another excruciatingly dif- 
ficult period of history in which another 
President, Abraham Lincoln, gave his life. 

Less than 3 years ago the youthful John 
F. Kennedy took over the heavy responsi- 
bilities of his office at a fateful time for the 
U.S. role in the world and for far-reaching 
decisions at home. He showed the courage 
to face down the threats and power of Soviet 
Russia. He carried forward the responsibili- 
ties of American world leadership against 

misund and - 


pread erstanding 
nation at home. He displayed beyond a 
doubt a deep conception of this world's 
problems, a deep understanding of the cold 
war and of the meaning of international 
communism. 

In domestic affairs he had the courage to 
move forward, moderately but firmly, to 
carry out the mandates of the Constitution 
for all American citizens. For this, too, he 
encountered widespread recrimination, but 
he showed no fear of opposition at home or 
abroad, 


A young man, arriving in the final hours 
of a generation of older world leaders, he 
quickly earned the respect of the people of 
other nations. But the years were to be 
tragically short. 

Not for more than six decades—in those 
terrible 8 days when President McKinley 
struggied in vain for his life—has the Nation 
witnessed so awful an upheaval in its politi- 
cal life. It is the type of thing, the United 
States has told itself, that happens else- 
where; but not here in this mid-20th cen- 
tury. We know otherwise, now, and we 
should know, too, what fruit can grow from 
the seeds of hatred, whatever the source of 
hatred may be. 

So it is the morrow of a day of death. 
History must move on. The mantle falls 
upon Lyndon B. Johnson and we can take 
heart in the fact that he is a man with 
training for this job. As majority leader 
of the Senate, he was close to the problems 
of nations and the cold war. As John F. 
Kennedy's Vice President, he was in the 
inner council, a man who has moved easily 
in the halls of state. 
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As was John F. Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson 
will be tested and probed by the Communists 
and other enemies of freedom. We can take 
comfort, however, in the knowledge that he 
has been prepared for the ordeal of fire. 

The business of freedom and democracy 
must not end and it never will. John F. 
Kennedy died the death of a martyr for his 
country and Lyndon Johnson stands in his 
stead. For all Americans, it is a time to rally 
around their new President. For the Repub- 
lic, it is a time of the deepest sorrow and a 
time of prayer. 


Teenage Scientists Are Encouraged by 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg and Featured 
in “Science All Stars” TV Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, the need 
for more young people to plan for careers 
in science is stressed by Dr. Glenn T. 
Seaborg, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in a recent address set out 
below. He urges us all to improve school 
curricula and to make careers in science 
more attractive to young people. 

Dr. Seaborg spoke at a conference an- 
nouncing a new network TV series called 
“Science All Stars.” It will feature the 
work of award winners of school science 
fairs around the country. 


Dr. Seaborg is to be complimented for 
his attention to this important problem 
in education, and the company sponsor- 
ing the TV program, Honeywell, is to be 
congratulated for taking the lead in 
showing what American industry can do 
to help our schools and Nation find and 
encourage new scientific talent. 

The address follows: 


REMARKS or DR. GLENN T. SEABORG, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION AT 


Many scientists enter their chosen fields 
because of some spark that was struck in 
them early in their lives. For example, I 
am a chemist today, largely through the in- 
fluence of an inspiring high school teacher, 
-and I know of many other instances of the 
same nature. For this reason, what happens 
to the potential scientist in his formative 
years is most important. We know of men 
who have gone on to significant accomplish- 
Ments as a result of an early interest. What 
we do not know is how many potential 
Einsteins or Fermis or Lawrences may have 
been lost to the world because there were 
no favorable circumstances to lead them into 
the paths of scientific achievement. 

There have been considerable improve- 
ments in the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics in the high schools in recent years, 
but much remains to be done. Curricula 
still are in need of improvement to take Into 
account the great advances in knowledge 
Over the last decade or so. In too many in- 
stances, courses such as chemistry, biology, 
and general science are taught by people 
without college degrees in science. There 
still is little incentive for the able and well- 
trained person to teach science in the high 
school, since the status and monetary re- 
wards of such a career are small compared to 
those of other fields you can enter. 
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President Kennedy In his recent speech at 
the centennial celebration of the National 
Academy of Sciences made an eloquent case 
for the need of our country to foster pure 
science. It has become quite obvious that 
modern scientific developments warrant large 
expenditures of money. We now know that 
the search for new knowledge, if not re- 
stricted to subjects of foreseeable and im- 
mediate practical importance, results in an 
unexpected increase In our understanding of 
physical or biological phenomena. 

These increases, in turn, give rise to far- 
reaching practical applications which could 
not have been anticipated from the original 
basic research. Our scientific knowledge and 
technology are advancing at an explosive 
rate. The time lag between the discovery 
of a fundamentally new scientific principle 
and its application in engineering or medi- 
cine is now very short, and these rapid devel- 
opments are changing the lives of all of us 
in many ways which we only dimly perceive. 

An equally basic requirement for scientists 
and technological growth is an adequate 
number of able scientists to supply new 
ideas and to direct them along fruitful lines 
of research. Money alone will not produce 
scientific excellence; our progress depends 
on a relatively small number of creative and 
persistent people. We cannot afford to lose 
the talents of any such person through lack 
of proper educational opportunities. 

There is another requirement that, in our 
democratic society, is perhaps as important 
as the training of scientists and engineers. 
This is the need for increasing the nonsci- 
entist's understanding of the basic principles 
and purposes of science. As I have sald be- 
fore, we are in the midst of the third revolu- 
tion—the scientific revolution—which will 
have as profound effects on our lives as 
the American Revolution which lald the 
foundations for our Nation, and the indus- 
trial revolution which made it a world power. 
Increasingly, our important national deci- 
sions are based on scientific considerations. 
If our Nation is to continue to operate suc- 
cessfully as a democracy, the voting public 
must have some basic understanding of what 
science is about. Therefore, we need to im- 
prove the scientific education given to the 
great majority of students who will not be- 
come scientists, as well as that given those 
who will undertake scientific or engineering 
careers. Courses directed specifically to this 
end should become part of the college and 
university curriculums throughout the 
Nation. 

Avallable studies indicate that there will 
be an increasing shortage of scientists and 
engineers unless careers in science are made 
more attractive to the young people now in 
our high schools and elementary schools. 
Various things can be done to achieve this 
objective. For one thing, we can show by 
our attitudes that we recognize and value 
the work of the scientist and engineer. I 
suspect that today a good football player 
still has considerably more status in school 
than the good science student. I don't mean 
to imply that I am anti-football, because I 
am not, but I do feel that scientific excel- 
lence should be valued at least as much as 
athletic excellence. Similarly, the high 
school teacher should be respected and hon- 
ored as one who makes a really valuable con- 
tribution to our society. 

As I have stated, we need further improve- 
ment in the science curriculums, both for 
those students who are potential scientists 
and those who will enter other fields. We 
need to find ways to fire able students with 
enthusiasm for scientific endeavor early in 
their lives, rather than making them feel 
that sclence and mathematics courses are 
drudgery. And we need to find ways to keep 
more able students—both in the sciences 
and in other fields—in the high schools and 
colleges so that they will not add to the 
already alarming number of half-trained 
and dropouts. 
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We live in an age in which, for better or 
worse, the influence of science is pervasive 
and revolutionary. It is a part of our cul- 
ture which is shaping nearly every aspect of 
our lives and our institutions. Properly 
nurtured and employed, science can provide 
us with marvelous tools for the solution of 
many of the weighty problems of our physi- 
cal and social world. Because of our grow- 
ing and inescapable dependence on modern 
science and technology for our defense, our 
national growth, our economic well-being 
and social freedoms, we must regard trained 
brainpower as a precious natural resource 
and carefully nurture it. The promise of 
the future lies in the hands of the dedicated 
and the educated. 


President John F. Kennedy’s Great 
Contribution to National Culture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a very timely article, 
stressing the great contribution of our 
late President John F. Kennedy to the 
revival of culture in this country and the 
world, that appeared in the November 
26 issue of the Worcester, Mass., Evening 
Gazette, authored by Mr. Ivan Sandrof, 
the distinguished literary editor of the 
combined Telegram-Gazette newspapers. 

The article follows: 

WORLD or CULTURE Has Lost an ENTHUSIASTIC 
SUPPORTER 
(By Ivan Sandrof) 

The death of John F. Kennedy struck down 
not only a President of the United States 
and a statesman, but a scholar. Bookmen, 
savants, poets, prosemen, actors, musicians— 
the entire world of culture, have reason to 
mourn, for not since the days of Jefferson 
have the arts had a more warm and enthu- 
siastic supporter. 

The active support of our culture was more 
than shared by Mrs. Kennedy. This year, for 
example, the White House appointed a special 
consultant on the arts, August Heckscher. 
The President was in favor of the National 
Cultural Center to be built in Washington. 

The cultural events at the White House 
are too familiar to repeat. But the image 
made its point; culture had assumed a new, 
national dignity and importance. It was said 
well by Heckscher, who observed that the 
President cared about the life of the mind; 
he cared for excellence in all fields. And so 
he was led to care for the arts, which he felt 
to be bound up with the well-being and the 
vitality of the Nation. 

A WRITER HIMSELP 


“He reminded our writers and poets, our 
musicians and painters and actors and play- 
wrights that what they aspire to and achieve 
is of central importance to us all.” 

Perhaps it all stemmed from a deep-rooted 
drive, the creative urge of the writer. Ken- 
nedy's book, “Profiles in Courage,” won the 
Pulitzer prize for biography in 1957. His 
friends said this honor meant more to him 
than any other. 

There is reason to believe that he once con- 
sidered a carcer as a writer. back, 
there are clues. At his inauguration, the 
late Robert Frost, poet, was in the spot- 
light. Only last October 26 President Ken- 
nedy was in Amherst to honor the opening 
of the Robert Frost Memoria! Library. 


1968 


ONETIME REVIEWER 


Edward A. Laycock, veteran book editor 
of the Boston Globe and one of the best 
known critics in New England, recalls a 
shy young man who once asked if he could 
review books, and did for a time, His name 
was John F. Kennedy. 

And so the clues appear and reappear 
that he loved the written word. Rocking 
away in his favorite chair, he read widely 
and well—perhaps the happiest moments of 
his Presidency. 

While he was Senator, after 1953, Ken- 
nedy delivered a memorable speech calling 
for an end of war between writers and poli- 
ticians. Among his telling points: “We 
award medals and memorials to distin- 
guished civil servants, to famous military 
men, to outstanding scientists, and, of 
course, to retiring politiclans—but nothing 
to distinguished authors. I haye serious 
doubts that a national poet laureate could 
ever get Senate confirmation,” he said. “We 
Subsidize beetgrowers, silver miners, fer- 
tilizer spreaders, and even honeybees—but 
Dot authors.” 

PEACE BY RECOGNITION 

Senator Kennedy affirmed that “Peace be- 
tween these longtime enemies will be 
achieved not by an accentuation of our dif- 
ferences but by a recognition of our simi- 
larities, of all we have in common, of all we 
share and should share,” 

He disclosed that the Nution's first great 
Politicians included most of the Nation's 
first great writers and scholars. “The 
founders of the American Constitution were 
also the founders of American scholarship. 
The works of Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, 
Franklin, Paine, John Adams, and Samuel 
Adams * * * influenced the literature of 
the world as well as its geography. Books 
were their tools, not their enemies.” 

He decried the fact that there were not 
More men of political courage, willing to go 
Out on a limb for what they believe, and 
the rise of awareness in a modern politician 
“that what he says but never writes can 
Almost always be denied; but that what he 
writes and never remembers may someday 
come back to haunt him.” 

A POINT MADE 

To prove his point, he told the story of a 
famous Senator of half a century ago who 
had become so accustomed to political cau- 
tion and guarded opinions that when he 
went to see the Siamese twins he warily 
asked the guard at the exhibit, “Brothers, 
I presume?” 

And again, he invoked a similarly inclined 
and similarly cautious Senator of a generas- 
tion ago, William B. Allison, of Iowa, about 
whom it was said “that if a piano were con- 
Structed reaching from the Senate Chamber 
to Des Moines, Allison could run all the way 
on the keys without ever striking a note.“ 

The President-to-be stressed again how in- 
extricably entwined are the professions and 
the fates of our politicians and writers, and 
Pleaded for “the synthesis of our efforts and 
talents [that] may provide a greater service 
to the cause of freedom—a bulwark to meet 
the challenge of the future.” 

Those watching television Sunday saw a 
man in a drenching rain pushing a dolly 
from the White House with two rocking 
chairs, topsy-turvy, the rockers upside down. 
Here was the full malignant finality: He 
Would rock and read no more. 

And the final bitter irony. The assassin 
did his dirty work in a warehouse of books 
and sat on a carton of books as he rested his 
Tifle on the window sill and brought to an 
end the head of the Nation. 
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Kennedy Legend Will Live On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of words have been written since 
the tragic event of Friday, November 22. 
Perhaps the dominant or overbearing 
reaction even yet is one of disbelief. 

First, it was incredible that a fanatic 
assassin could murder our President. 
Then this was made even worse by the 
act of a self-appointed prosecutor, judge, 
juror, and executioner who, during our 
mourning, fired another bullet ending 
the life of the President's assassin. Few 
will ever weep the death of Lee Oswald 
but these same persons realize that a 
man accused of the most heinous crime 
is entitled to a trial. 

This is why it is so difficult to even 
classify or identify all the changing emo- 
tions of this past week. But one thing 
is beginning to take shape and that is the 
fact that even in death President John 
Kennedy will continue to serve his coun- 
try. It is this thought that is dominant 
in a combined editorial-feature story 
appearing upon the front page of the 
Kansas City Star of Sunday, Novem- 
ber 24, and written by the editor and 
publisher of that paper, Roy A. Roberts, 
one of the leading journalists in America 
today, the first half of which follows: 

KENNEDY LEGEND WILL LIve ON 

I am confident that the legend of John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, living after the man, 
will drive forcefully toward his two major 
goals: The peace of the world and the rights 
of mankind. 

Even in the sorrow of the moment, it is 
possible to see that in the long course of 
history the legend may prove more effective 
than was the vibrant national and world 
leadership of John Kennedy. 

But what a shocking price it is to pay. 
What a pointless sacrifice of a human life at 
the hands of an assassin. 

If I know the American people—and I 
believe that I do—they are sentimental and 
they are fine. They cherish the memory of 
a man and oftentimes in their midst, the 
honored legend of one of their fallen fellows 
carries further than did his voice, however 
eloquent and powerful. 

We can know, certainly, that the legend 
of John Kennedy will not quickly pass. In 
these few terrible hours it has been inscribed 
on the Nation’s consciousness. Both the 
man and the legend have their place in his- 
tory and both will grow with the decades. 
Violent death, pointless death, so often guar- 
antees that it will be so. 

And, in the case of the late President, it 
could be no other way. He was first in so 
many things. 

He was the first President elected to the 
space age. 

He was the first Roman Catholic President. 

He was, almost unique in our history, a 
truly urban President. 

He was the first President to carry for 
long—although Dwight Eisenhower knew the 
burden in his later years—the awesome re- 
sponsibility of the finger on the button. 
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He knew that the moment of decision could 
come and that civilization, in the push of a 
button, could be reduced to chaos, 

Throughout the story of the Republic, 
there has always been the lonely man in 
the White House, ordained by his people to 
make the decisions. The Presidency has 
always been an assignment of terrible bur- 
den. But from the other day henceforth, 
until man learns to control these nuclear 
forces, the burden has grown and will con- 
tinue to grow. It is a time of no second- 
guessing and beyond peace lies death. 

Thus does the happenstance of time en- 
noble and enshrine the legend of the young 
President struck down because of some 
twisted mind's decision. In sorrow, animos- 
ities are buried. From grief grows the 
memory that works on for the cause. 

Certainly the immediate impact of the 
tragedy has sobered the Nation, I hope, 
indeed, that it will erase permanently some 
of the fierce antagonisms of the forthcom- 
ing campaign. I do know that the American 
people, as they have always done in moments 
of emergency past, will close ranks in this 
dark time. Because it has always been thus, 
this Nation has reached its heights of free- 
dom and democracy. 


State Conservation Council. Honors 
Eleanor McClatchy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 26, 1963 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I am submitting here- 
with a story which appeared in the 
Saturday, November 2, 1963, edition of 
the Fresno Bee concerning an honor re- 
ward which has been granted by the 
California Conservation Council to Miss 
Eleanor McClatchy. Miss McClatchy, 
who is the publisher of the McClatchy 
newspapers in California, is richly de- 
serving of this honor because of the 
ceaseless interest of herself and her 
newspapers in behalf of conservation. 

The article follows: 

STATE CONSERVATION Councm Honors 

ELEANOR MCCLATCHY 

PASADENA —The California Conservation 
Council last night voted its honor award to 
Eleanor McClatchy and merit awards to 
Charles Raymond Clar and Charles A. De- 
Turk, all of Sacramento. 

Miss McClatchy, publisher of the Sacra- 
mento Bee and the McClatchy newspapers, 
was named for the award because of “her 
continual personal support of conservation 
practices and the strong editorial support of 
the McClatchy newspapers against desecra- 
tion of California's landscape.” 

Clar, assistant executive officer of the State 
board of forestry, received a merit award be- 
cause of his contribution to forest firefight- 
ing techniques and conservation practices 
through the authorship of several books. 

HEADS PARKS 

DeTurk is director of the State department 
of parks and recreation. His award is for 
outstanding contributions toward the con- 
servation of California’s landscape during his 
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5 years as chief of the division of beaches 
and parks and as director of the department, 
and as a cooperator with Federal agencies and 
citizens programs in the cause of conserva- 
tion.” 


In addition to the Sacramentans, other 
award recipients were: 

Honor: Mrs. J. H. Comby, of Whittier; 
State Senator Fred S. Farr, of Carmel; 
Charles S. Jones, chairman of the board of 
the Richfield Oil Co.; and Albert McKee, Jr. 
president of Ducks Unlimited. 

MERIT AWARDS 


Merit: Edward W. Demars, director of 
county planning, Monterey and Salinas; Dr. 
Herbert L. Mason, professor of botany emeri- 
tus, University of California; Edward O. Pear- 
son, recreation specialist in outdoor educa- 
tion; Dr. William H. Wake, professor of 
geography, University of Southern California, 
and Mrs. Helen Mary Williams and Mrs. Cora 
S. Wilson, teachers in the Pasadena school 
system. 

The awards were announced by Dr. Pearl 
Chase, president of the conservation council 
at the organization's annual meeting. 


House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Under Chairman Wright Pat- 
man, Seeks To Inform Itself on Facts 
of Our Nation’s Banking System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of “Banking” is the first business 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, under the rules of this House— 
rule XI, 4(a). Under the leadership of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], 
the committee has assembled an expert 
staff and is now engaged in a conscien- 
tious effort to gather all available infor- 
mation on the banking system. 

Recognizing the soundness of this 
method of proceeding for the committee 


torial delineates some of the subjects 

on this which information is now being 

gathered. I include that editorial: 
BanKING SURVEYS 

Without a knowledge of changing trends 
and managerial practices within the indus- 
try, Congress cannot intelligently regulate 
the banking services which are vital to eco- 
nomic stability and growth. An excellent 

g has been made by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, chaired 
by Representative Wrichr PATMAN, and its 
efforts to gather information should be con- 
tinued on an expanded scale. 

During the past year, the committee, work- 
ing in cooperation with industry groups, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Federal Reserve System has circulated 
questionnaires which provide valuable in- 
formation on the market for bank stock, 
Management succession policies, correspon- 
dent relationships between banks and bank- 
ing services for exporters. In undertaking 
these surveys and conducting special studies, 
the committee has assembled an able per- 
manent staff and in addition has utilized the 
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part-time services of experts in the aca- 
demic community. 

Mr. Patman is now asking the House Ad- 
ministration Committee to approve a larger 
budget for next year. The additional funds 
would be used to study the effects of changes 
in bank examining procedures and judg- 
ments on the monetary system. Aspects of 
foreign branch banking, the United States 
and domestic savings and loan industry 
might also be investigated. 

We hope that the members of the Ad- 
ministration Committee will accede to Mr. 
Parztax s requests. For without a clear 
grasp of the structural changes now occur- 
ring within the banking industry, it would 
be foolhardy to draw up new legislation for 
its regulation, 


Soil Bank Should Be Continued 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker many of my 
colleagues and I have been urging 
throughout this session that the agri- 
cultural conservation reserve contracts 
be continued. 

I believe this editorial, which appeared 
in the Minneapolis Tribune on Monday, 
November 25, 1963, clearly states the 
case: 

Som BANK SHOULD BE CONTINUED 


Department of Agriculture spokesmen have 
been boasting that the present farm program 
cut the surplus of feed grains, There has 
been a modest reduction, but there are 
strong prospects the oversupply in Govern- 
ment hands will increase with next year’s 
crop. 

A main reason is that nearly 7½ million 
acres of land will come out of the soil bank 
at the end of 1963. A million and a half of 
those acres are in Minnesota, 

At the end of last year 1,399,000 acres were 
scheduled to come out of the soll bank in 
the Nation, 203,000 acres in Minnesota. 
Congress voted a 1-year extension of the 
plan. Owners of 700,000 acres in the United 
States, 90,000 acres in Minnesota took ad- 
vantage of the extension. 

The Senate this year voted a 2-year exten- 
sion of the soil bank but the House gives no 
indication of action before 1963 expires. 
Thus a big share of the soil bank land seems 
likely to come back into production and 
create another crop surplus in 1964. 

After the first of the year Minnesota still 
will have 951,000 acres in the soil bank and 
some of them will be idled until 1972. But 
unless Congress acts quickly the soll bank 
will quickly lose force as a deterrent to crop 
output. 

A couple of other programs remain in ef- 
fect. The feed grain program provides that 
up to 40 percent of normal corn and grain 
sorghum acreage (up to 50 percent next 
year) may be idled at an average payment of 
about $18 an acre. These are only 1-year 
arrangements. 

A cropland conversion program provides 
for a smaller payment, though the owner 
can make limited use of the land. But only 
$10 million has been allotted to this plan. 

The soil bank, especially when applied to 
entire farms, is the best crop control found 
so far. Until something better can be found, 
Congress should extend it—even expand it, 
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Dr. Pollack on the Balance of 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 13, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
an address by Dr. Gerald A. Pollack, 
international economist of the staff of 
the Joint Economic Committee, before 
the National Foreign Trade Convention 
in New York, November 20, 1963, on 
“Influences on the Future of the Balance 
of Payments”: 

INFLUENCES ON THE FuTuRE OF THE BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS 

(By Gerald A. Pollack, international econo- 

mist, Joint Economic Committee, Congress 

of the United States, presented at the 50th 

National Foreign Trade Convention, the 

Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N.Y., November 

20, 1963) 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity of 
participating in this roundtable. As the 
chairman has stated, my appearance is en- 
tirely in my personal capacity as observer of 
the balance-of-payments scene. I do not 
speak for the Congress, the Joint Economic 
Committee, or any of its members, or the 
administration. 


I. PROBLEMS OF FORECASTING THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


The task assigned to me—to peer into the 
future of the balance of payments—is haz- 
ardous, if not impossible. The pest record 
of economists in forecasting is humbling. 
In an article in the New York Times, titled 
“Economics Isn't Funny, but Economists 
Are,“ George Schwartz observed that “most 
forecasts of a coming scarcity have generally 
been the signal for a glut.” The deficits in 
the U.S. balance of payments began in 1950, 
but the forecasters of chronic dollar short- 
age were just beginning to hit their stride 
at that time. And their concern over the 
dollar shortage continued to mount even as 
the very problem that alarmed them was in 
the process of disappearing. His own expe- 
riences at forecasting led Sir Donald Mac- 
Dougall, an eminent British economist, to 
remark philosophically that “the only thing 
which can be said with certainty about any 
country’s balance of payments is that it 
changes when one least expects it, and often 
in the opposite direction.” He observed 
further: 

“There is a strong human tendency to 
assume that the balance of payments can- 
not change very much from what it Is at 
the moment. This may be due to natural 
conservatism or perhaps to lack of Imagina- 
tion. In fact it can change very rapidly. 
The fundamental reason is, I suppose, that 
it is a marginal part of a marginal part. 
The balance is a m al part of the total 
trade and the trade is in turn a marginal 
part of the national income.” A Danish 
humorist summed it all up when he stated 
that “it is difficult to make forecasts, par- 
ticularly about the future.” 

I will make no attempt to provide a quan- 
titative forecast of the balance of payments. 
But for those who are interested in the de- 
tails of such a forecast, I suggest a careful 
Treading of the study by a group of Brook- 
ings Institution authors entitled “The US. 
Balance of Payments in 1968." This study. 
commissioned by the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers, was first published 
by the Joint Economic Committee and was 
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the chief focus of the hearings held by our 
committee on July 29 and 30, 1963. At that 
time Mr. Lederer was one of our expert wit- 
messes, and his excellent statement, now 
Published in the committee's hearings, il- 
luminates that practical difficulties involved. 
The Joint Economic Committee has just re- 
leased a compendium of 68 critical state- 
ments on the Brookings projections which 
assess, from varying points of view, the like- 
lihood that the projections will actually be 
realized. The Brookings authors themselves 
wrote: “The value of the projection Hes 
less in its quantitative result than in the 
process of obtaining the result, for that 
Process Identifies the kinds and direction of 
influences that will determine the future 
development of the basic payments position 
of the United States.” The consensus among 
the four expert witnesses who testified be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee in July 
and the 68 whose views have now been pub- 
lished is that the Brookings effort, while 
admirable in many ways, should not be re- 
lied upon as a guide to future balance-of- 
Payments developments. 

My discussion today will be devoted to 
three important problem areas in the bal- 
ance of payments, each of which has a major 
bearing on the future of the US. interna- 
tional payments position: U.S. competitive- 
ness in world markets; American invest- 
ments abroad; and Government expenditures 
abroad for aid and defense. 

Il. THE U.S. COMPETITIVE POSITION IN WORLD 
MARKETS 


In 1962, U.S. exports, excluding goods 
transferred under military grants, were $20.5 
billion, nearly 65 percent of total US. 
receipts (credits) from abroad; and imports 
Were $16.1 billion, around 47 percent of total 
U.S. payments (debits). A small percentage 
increase in exports relative to imports could, 
given these large magnitudes, eliminate the 
balance-of-payments deficit. Suppose, for 
example, that last year’s exports had been 
6 percent higher and imports 6 percent lower, 
and that the higher exports were paid for in 
cash, not with credit from the United States. 
These hypothetical changes would have im- 
proved the balance of payments by $2,196 
million, or $10 million more than would have 
been required to eliminate last year's deficit. 

An improved trade balance would offer 
by far the best solution to the U.S. problem. 
For if the trade balance could be made to 
adjust to the capital outflows, Government 
Oversea spending programs, and other non- 
current account debit items, the United 
States would be freed of the restraints which 
the balance of payments now imposes, and 
Could abandon such inherently undesirable 
Policies as tying aid, buying American when 
the budget cost is higher here than abroad, 
Taising interest rates when unemployment 
is high, and interfering with private capital 
flows. In short, improving the surplus on 
goods and services provides the key to a 
solution of the balance-of-payments problem 
Within the context of a liberal commercial 
and financial policy framework—a frame- 
work which embodies the principles long 
championed by the United States. And 
that is why the Government is united in em- 
Pphasizing an improvement in the current 
account as a primary objective in its pro- 
gram to improve the balance of payments. 

An important element In such an improve- 
ment is an increase in foreign prices relative 
to American—a favorable change in other 
words in the US. international competitive 
Position. Price stability in the United 
States, therefore, is a matter of great im- 
Portance for international as well as domes- 
tic reasons. Of course, in classical theory, 
declining rather than merely stable prices 
should be the objective of policy, since the 
theory envisages that money wages and 
Prices could decline without unemployment 
or reduced output and real incomes. But 
rigidities in the actual world have caused 
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deflation to bear more severely on output 
and employment than on prices, and coun- 
tries today are reluctant to incur heavy 
social costs as a result of imbalance in their 
international accounts. 

The recent record of the United States 
has been excellent with respect to price 
stability and the stability of labor costs per 
unit of output. The index of wholesale 
prices of all commodities was 100.3 of the 
1957-59 level in mid-October, a hair below 
the average for all of 1958. The wholesale 
index of industrial prices was lower in mid- 
October than it has been at any time after 
early 1959. And an index of labor costs per 
unit of output in all manufacturing indus- 
tries was below the 1957-59 average at the 
end of September. 

The situation in Europe contrasts strongly 
with that of the United States. Between 
1959 and 1962, wholesale prices rose 7.5 per- 
cent in France, 8.3 percent in Germany, 64 
percent in the United Kingdom, 7.5 percent 
in Sweden, and 4.2 percent in Italy, while 
the U.S. increase was only one-tenth of 1 
percent. The change in unit labor costs 
offers an eyen more striking contrast. Be- 
tween 1959 and 1962, such costs rose 27 per- 
cent in Germany, 10 percent in France, 13 
percent in the United Kingdom, and 18 per- 
cent in the Netherlands. On the other 
hand, unit labor costs in the United States 
fell 1 percent during the same period. 

These developments are gratifying from 
the balance-of-payments point of view. But 
we cannot rely complacently on a continua- 
tion of past trends. The monthly survey 
of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents for October reported that the per- 
centage of firms encountering higher com- 
modity prices rose to the highest level in 5 
years. For their part, the European coun- 
tries have become concerned about inflation- 
ary trends in their countries and have taken 
measures to achieve greater stability. A 
number of them have adopted “incomes” 
policies to keep wages and salaries from ris- 
ing at a faster rate than productivity. (The 
use of policies of this type and other rele- 
vant policies in various countries is discussed 
in a Joint Economic Committee publica- 
tion released last month entitled Govern- 
mental Policies To Deal With Prices in Key 
Industries in Selected Foreign Countries.”) 
In September France announced a major 
program to halt inflation. 

It is clear that, while we may well con- 
tinue to benefit from cost and price in- 
creases in Europe, it would be prudent not 
to rely exclusively or even primarily on de- 
velopments abroad to cure our balance-of- 
payments deficits. The experience of the 
European countries in the years after World 
War I has made them especially sensitive to 
inflation and anxious to avoid its occurrence. 
It is urgent, therefore, that public and pri- 
vate policies in the United States be ad- 
dressed to developing cost-reducing methods 
of production, product innovation, and other 
measures to enhance the marketability and 
promote the sale of American products 
abroad. 

The EEC, as is well known, threatens to 
impair U.S. exports to the Common Market 
countries, particularly exports of agricul- 
tural products. Speaking before a group of 
U.S. lawyers in Brussels in September, Robert 
Marjolin, Vice President of the EEC Com- 
mission, argued that the EEC has been a 
force for trade liberalization. But he noted 
certain exceptions, The EEC press release of 
September 24, 1963, stated that “Mr. Marjolin 
acknowledged that unusual economic cir- 
cumstances have made n certain 
EEC exceptions to the overall pattern of 
liberalization. But he stressed that these 
measures were comparable to steps that the 
EEC’s free-world trading partners would have 
taken to meet similar conditions.” 


This is, as we must all acknowledge, an 
argument of striking logic and force. Thus 
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might a traffic violator tell his judge that, 
while he was speeding as charged, he was 
going no faster than the judge would have 
gone if the judge had been in as much of 
a hurry. And it is only a little step further 
to come to the clinching argument, “If you 
knew as much as I do, you would see things 
my way.“ I am afraid that we cannot find 
much reassurance in Mr. Marjolin's explana- 
tion of the “certain EEC exceptions to the 
overall pattern of liberalization.” The EEC 
poses a real threat to American exports, and 
we will have to be aggressive in using the 
authority of the Trade Expansion Act and 
normal channels of diplomacy to prevent or 
mitigate adverse consequences, 


NI, AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


I turn now to American investments 
abroad. The effect of these investments on 
the balance of payments has been the subject 
of much misunderstanding. The cumula- 
tive effect of investments made abroad has 
been to generate a return stream of income 
receipts which has in recent years reached 
impressive dimensions—$3,850 million in 
1962 alone. There has been a tendency to 
compare the returns on international invest- 
ment with annual investment outfiows, and 
to conclude from the equivalence, or near 
equivalence, of the respective amounts that 
capital outflows have little, if any, adverse 
impact on the balance of payments. But 
this line of reasoning is misleading. 

Let us look first at portfolio investments. 
We know that profitable portfolio invest- 
ments pay back over the long run more than 
they cost the balance of payments in the 
short run. The longrun effect is favorable. 
But it takes a long period for investment 
returns to accumulate to the initial balance- 
of-payments drain resulting from the act of 
investment. The income returns from 
abroad in 1962 were only in small measure 
related to the capital outflows of that year. 
The bulk of these returns stemmed from 
American investments made throughout the 
past. If not-a single dollar of new capital 
had flowed abroad in 1962, the income 
remitted from foreign investments would 
not have been substantially different. 

Direct investments are more difficult to 
analyze. Their unfavorable short-term ef- 
fects on the balance of payments may not in 
all cases be offset by long-term benefits. 
Some direct investments abroad may, in 
other words, permanently injure the U.S. 
balance-of-payments position. Direct in- 
vestments give rise to certain kinds of ex- 
ports—capital goods, industrial materials, 
components, and perhaps finished products 
complementary with those produced abroad. 
But they also displace exports from the 
United States with oversea production, and 
we must suppose that, at least in some cases, 
these exports would not have been lost in 
the absence of the US. investment abroad. 
Moreover, the amount of exports displaced 
may grow over the long run as subsidiaries 
which begin by importing components and 
parts from the United States expand their 
operations so as to produce these items 
abroad. 

The Brookings Institution study summed 
up the problem by stating: “The crux of a 
judgment as to whether foreign direct in- 
vestment improves or weakens the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments is the actual amount of the 
displacement of domestic production by im- 
ports and by loss of exports as a result of 
sales from foreign subsidiaries." And Hal 
B. Lary, author of the important work 
“Problems of the United States as World 
Trader and Banker,” stated before the Joint 
Economic Committee: “I doubt that anyone 
can make a valid generalization in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge. Some cause for con- 
cern is, nevertheless, suggested by * * * trade 
in research-intensive products * * * our ex- 
port performance over the past decade has 
been weakest in some of the products in 
which our investment in European manu- 
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facturing has been most active. One may 
worry lest our exports now falter in some oth- 
er lines in which, more recently, American 
manufacturing facilities in Europe have been 
rapidly expanding.” 

Some actual figures suggest the magnitude 
of the problem. In 1962, sales by direct for- 
eign investments in manufacturing totaled 
$28.1 billion, more than 50 percent above the 
1957 volume and nearly $8 billion more than 
U.S. exports in that year, In the same pe- 
riod, U.S. exports increased less than 6 per- 
cent. The Department of Commerce selected 
certain groups of manufactured products and 
found for such groups that sales from foreign 
plants of U.S. companies grew much faster 
than exports from the United States. Since 
1957, the value of forelgn production of prod- 
ucts in these groups rose more than $7 bil- 
lion, while exports increased by a little more 
than $1 billion; adding U.S. exports and for- 
eign sales by U.S. direct investments abroad, 

declined from 38 percent of the total 
in 1957 to 31 percent In 1962. These figures 
show that American corporations are supply- 
ing an increasing share of the foreign mar- 
ket from their production facilities abroad. 
And they suggest that a substantial volume 
of exports may be displaced as a result of 
direct investments abroad. 

Until we can determine whether direct in- 
vestments are favorable or unfavorable for 
the balance of payments, there Is little point 
in going further and estimating capital out- 
flows in future years. At the same time we 
should be wary of the common tendency to 
associate all investments abroad with bene- 
fits to the United States. After all, the 
Umiting case would have all sales abroad 
handled by U.S. subsidiaries in foreign coun- 
tries, and no exports whatever. If that oc- 
curred, the United States would have an 
extremely favorable international asset posi- 
tion and it would enjoy a large volume of 
dividends, interest returns, and profit re- 
mittances. But few would say that the 
country would be better off. 


IV. GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ABROAD 


I turn finally to Government expenditures 
abroad. Here I must remind you that I 
am speaking only for myself, and not for the 
Congress or the administration. I have little 
to say about ald programs. It is evident 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that sup- 
port for the programs has diminished some- 
what, and appropriations have been under 
downward pressure. Since ald expenditures 
result in U.S. exports, at least in part, a dollar 
cut from aid expenditures is less than a 
dollar saved to the balance of payments. A 
study by the Agency for International De- 
velopment estimated that from 70 to 75 per- 
cent of total economic assistance resulted 
in additional U.S. exports of goods and serv- 
ices in the period 1957-58 and 1961-62. 

Military expenditures in the balance of 
payments have been in the forefront since 
Under Secretary of Defense Gilpatric’s 
Chicago speech of October 19, but they were, 
of course, a matter of concern even before. 
Mr. Gilpatric said: “This Big Lift exercise will 
demonstrate our ability to project our mili- 
tary power far more quickly over far larger 
distances than has ever been the case in the 
past. By employing such a multibase capa- 
bility the United States should be able to 
make useful reductions in its heavy oversea 
military expenditures without diminishing 
its effective military strength or its capacity 
to apply that strength swiftly in support of 
Its worldwide policy commitments.” But 
he carefully added: “Any such adjustments 
will, of course, be based on consultation with 
our major allies and so far as possible upon 
agreed NATO policies. In particular we look 
forward to continued close understanding 
with our allies in the Federal Republic of 
Germany who share with us a primary re- 
sponsibility for the central front of the 
Western Alliance, The central object of our 
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policy will we unchanged: to sustain a major 
American presence in the defense of Western 
Europe at all levels of force.” 

Now all I know about the Government's 
program in this area is what I read in the 
papers. Let’s see what kind of a story can 
be pieced together from the New York Times 
and the Washington Post. The West German 
Defense Minister said that “he had been as- 
sured repeatedly, by Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara in particular, that the United 
States planned no reductions in military 
strength in Germany.” (New York Times, 
October 24.) “Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
assured Chancellor Ludwig Erhard today that 
the United States has no plans to withdraw 
in the immediate future any of its forces now 
stationed in West Germany.” (Washington 
Post, October 26.) “Despite official disclaim- 
ers, Pentagon leaders definitely plan a re- 
duction of US. military forces in Europe. 
But tt will be Air Force units in Britain, 
France, and Spain, not Army troops in Ger- 
many, that will be brought home.” (Wash- 
ington Post, October 27.) “Recall of a US. 
regiment in Germany reported near, 5,000 
soldiers would be withdrawn—other sched- 
uled moves also appear to contradict officials’ 
assurance.” (New York Times, October 31.) 
On November 18, Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara said: “We are continuing the 
essential effort to reduce the impact of de- 
fense spending on our balance of pay- 
ments without reducing the combat 
ground forces deployed in Europe, and while 
strengthening our overall combat effective- 
ness.” 

What does it all mean? Again I must say 
that I speak entirely unofficially, and have 
no inside knowledge whatever. We know for 
a fact that military spending in the Western 
European NATO countries is over $1.5 billion 
a year. Spending of this magnitude in an 
area that tends to accumulate reserves has 
been a large drain on the U.S. balance of 
payments and on U.S. gold reserves. The 

tion’s emphasis on curtailing 
these expenditures is certainly understand- 
able. And the President stated, in his July 
18, 1963, message on the balance of payments 
that “the annual rate of expenditures abroad 
by the Department of Defense will be re- 
duced—by measures to be put into effect 
before the end of calendar year 1964—by more 
than $300 million from the 1962 level.” 


v. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it seems to me that the 
outlook for the balance of payments looks 
brighter than it has for a number of years. 
The third quarter results are definitely en- 
couraging. And the situation of a number 
of European countries has weakened some- 
what recently. Italy, in particular, has 
run into balance-of-payments difficulties. 
It now appears that Italy will have a large 
deficit this year. The French balance-of- 
payments surplus appears to be declining, 
with imports in a strong uptrend. The 
Netherlands has found it difficult to main- 
tain its noninflationary wage policy, and is 
suffering some deterioration in competitive 
position. Inflationary pressures are evident 
in Belgium, but borrowing abroad to finance 
the domestic budget deficit has preserved the 
level of Belgian international reserves. 
Switzerland, despite a large trade deficit, 
appears to remain in a strong reserve posi- 
tion, benefiting from the influx of liquid 
funds seeking protection against cold war 
developments and other contingencies. 
With large liquid liabilities to foreigners, the 
Swiss net liquidity position, of course, is not 
as favorable as is suggested by the level of 
reserves. Germany, on the other hand, has 
recently strengthened its international pay- 
ments position, and the British situation re- 
mains reasonably good. 

We appear to be making progress—but not 
so fast or easily that we can abandon our 
efforts or relax in our policies. There is 
already some evidence—although it is not 
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conclusive for the future—that the ground Is 
gradually shifting in our favor. Dr. Max 
Iklé, the managing director of the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank is reported to have said: “The 
position of the dollar foday is stronger than 
at any time since 1957." We are not yet out 
of the woods. But perhaps we are begin- 
ning to see that market forces and the policy 
measures of the past few years are yielding 
results. 


Endorsement of Wheat Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, many of my 
colleagues and I have, since last May, 
been working for passage of a compre- 
hensive, voluntary wheat program, to re- 
place the wheat stabilization program 
which expires this year. We have felt 
such legislation imperative, since the 
farmers themselves turned down the 
administration’s prt gram of strict, man- 
datory Government controls over pro- 
8 in the wheat referendum of May 

As a result, it is encouraging to us to 
receive the type of support recently given 
by the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation. 
The Oregon Farm Bureau passed a reso- 
lution at its convention endorsing the 
bill, H.R. 6546, which was introduced by 
myself and the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. DoLE] and 18 other Members of the 
House. Mr. Louis R. Norris, director of 
legislative and tax affairs for the Ore- 
gon Farm Bureau, indicates that the 
Oregon delegation wil take its resolution 
along for consideration at the annual 
convention of the American Farm Bu- 
reau. 

I would like to submit for your consid- 
eration the resolution of the Oregon 
Farm Bureau, for I believe it expresses 
the feelings of a broad cross section of 
the American wheatgrowers. 

NATIONAL Farm PROGRAM 

Oregon Farm Bureau members have indi- 
cated that they believe farm programs with 
reference to wheat and feed grains should be 
changed. The present supply and export 
situation offers the farmer an excellent op- 
portunity to make an orderly transition from 
Government control. 

We reaffirm our belief that a land diver- 
sion program is a sound and sensible ap- 
proach toward solving the problems arising 
from the ability of the American farmers to 
produce in excoss of effective market demand. 
However, we must recognize that this pro- 
gram has not found favor in Congress and 
serious questions have arisen on the adverse 
effect such a program would have on local 
communities if whole farms were retired. 

We believe that land retirement is essential 
to any farm program but cannot be the 
single answer to our problems. 

We are opposed to grazing on diverted 
acres. 

Over the years the Pacific Northwest has 
been sorely penalized by Federal farm pro- 
grams. Government programs have dis- 
torted the price relationship of feed grains 
between various areas of the United States. 
Puture must establish and main- 
tain stable and equitable price relationships 
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among various grains and among major 
grain producing and grain feeding areas of 
the Nation. 

We believe that compensatory payments 
pose a real trap for farmers. They would 
make the farmer directly dependent upon 
the Federal Government for a large portion 
of his income. We are opposed to compen- 
satory payments for wheat. 

It is our belief that the wheat and feed 
grains bill introduced by Congressman QUIE 
of Minnesota and Congressman DoLE of Kan- 
sas offers a reasonable compromise between 
the divergent views on farm programs. The 
Oregon Farm Bureau Federation endorses 
the principles of the Quie-Dole bill, which 
are as follows: 

“First. It would be voluntary. Price sup- 
port and diversion payments would be avail- 
able only to those who retire acreage from 
production. 

“Second. It would require land retirement 
and conservation as a condition of eligibility 
for program benefits. A minimum 20 per- 
cent would be required with an optional and 
additional 30 percent reduction allowed. 

“Third. It would use only payment-in- 
kind for making diversion payments. The 
Secretary could, however, advance the pro- 
ducer cash in anticipation of the sale of 
grain, but there would be no direct pay- 
ments, as provided under the 1963 feed-grain 


program. 
“Fourth. It would be based on a market 
economy. The CCC release price for surplus 
grain in inventory could not be less than 105 
percent of the current support price, plus 
reasonable carrying charges. When the sup- 
ply is back to a normal supply, this release 
price would be 115 percent of the current 
support price, plus reasonable carrying 
charges, and CCC would be required to make 
equivalent market purchases for grain which 
has been sold as being ‘out of condition.’” 


The 4-H Gold Star Banquet at Mount 
Pleasant, Tex. 
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HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
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Friday, November 29, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 9, 1963, at Mount Pleasant, Tex., 
I was privileged to attend the district 5 
4-H Club Gold Star Awards Banquet. 
This meeting, attended by several hun- 
dred, was sponsored by the six rural elec- 
tric cooperatives serving the area wit- 
nessed awards to the following outstand- 
ing young leaders: 

Bowie County: Miss Clara Borcher- 
ding and Rodney William. 

Camp County: Miss Sylvia Warrick 
and Tommy Bynum. 

Cass County: Miss Janette Clark and 
Wendell Frost. 

Delta County: Miss Carol Trapp and 
Scotty Calvin. 

Franklin County: Tommy Tower. 

Gregg County: Miss Brenda Cabbiness 
and Chuck Cowan. 

Harrison County: Miss Janet Newman 
and Pat Wright. 

Henderson County: Miss Judith Oli- 
veria and Ed Reeve. 

Hopkins County: Miss Judy Potts and 
Doyle McKinzie. 
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Lamar County: Miss Catherine Rob- 
erts and Mike Sparks. 

Marion County: Miss Sandra Grubbs 
and Jerry Dreesen. 

Morris County: 
and Gary Northam. 

Rains County: Nelson Spinks. 

Red River County: Miss Marie Pace 
and Bill Marr. 

Smith County: Miss Pat West and 
Billy Rozell. 

Titus County: Miss Barbara Reese 
and David Adams. 

Upshur County: Miss Betty Huggins 
and Billy Younkin. 

Van Zandt County: Miss Joyce Durgin 
and Ralph Beal. 

Wood County: Miss Angela Pipkin and 
Mickey Barnett. 

The banquet was also a tribute to the 
Texas District No. 5 county extension 
agents, who spent so much of their time 
and energy in the training and guidance 
of these young Americans. 

Their names follow: 

Bowie County: H. R. Lynch. 

Camp County: Robert B. Walsh. 

Cass County: W. Truitt Powell and 
Mrs. Leopal Lambert. 

Delta County: James R. Risinger. 

Franklin County: C. R. Brown. 

Gregg County: O. D. Taylor and Mrs. 
Jo Etta York. 

Harrison County: Joe C. Frobese and 
Mrs. N. Sue Farris. 

Henderson County: Harold O. Spann 
and Miss Betty J. Pinkerton. 

` Hopkins County: Paul D. Herschler 
and Miss Adell Hale. 

Lamar County: S. L. Neal and Mrs. 
Marian B. Moore. 

Marion County: Weldon B. Morris. 

Morris County: Robert J. Dean and 
Miss Betty L. Garner. 

Herbert W. 


Rains County: Mr. 
Brewer. 

Red River County: Robert J. Moody. 

Smith County: B. M. Browning and 
Miss Vera E. Adams. 

Titus County: E. E. Neal, Jr. and 
Mrs. Anne S. Buchanan.’ 

Upshur County: John H. Henry and 
Mrs. Evelyn W. Simpson. 

Van Zandt County: Todd W. Berry 
and Miss Alma F. Flippo. 

Wood County: E. A. Spacek and Mrs. 
Barbara A. Thomas. 

District Agents: Mr, J. H, Surovik and 
Miss Mary L. Cothran. 

My address on this occasion is set forth 
below in further recognition of the fact 
that with young people like these rest our 
hopes for the future. 

The address follows: 

EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 

It is a great personal pleasure for me to be 
here at Mount Pleasant with Miss Cochran, 
Mr. Surovik, and all of you other young mem- 
bers of the 4-H. 

Youth has been defined as the first 70 
years of your own life and the first 20 years 
of everyone else's. By that token we are all 
here together as young people to participate 
in this happy ceremony. 

It is exciting to consider that there are 
19 counties involved in this project tonight 
with 36 award winners. And with the pleas- 
sure comes a challenging conviction that we 
are all partners in the greatest enterprise 
of all time, the success of our democratic way 


Miss Karen Towler 
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of life. Upon this depends the hopes of man- 
kind for continued progress, 

Tonight we have quite a few champions 
here in district 5 at this 4-H goldstar 
banquet, and we have come to give our recog- 
nition to them. They have earned and won 
it, and I feel privileged to come here from 
Washington to join you, in paying our re- 
spects to these young people for their 
achievements and for the leadership quali- 
ties they have shown. At the same time it is 
important to remember you are all at the 
beginning of a serious and fruitful adven- 
ture, and the honors awarded tonight are the 
beginning of what I hope will be a series of 
milestones in your careers, 

Leadership is, of course, an honor and dis- 
tinction. It is also a responsibility and some- 
times a chore. But it is a road that must 
be taken in every generation by those who 
have the vision, courage, and stamina to 
pick up the torch, and one of the satisfac- 
tions is that when you do, others will follow, 

You know, there is a story about a tender- 
foot on a ranch down in Texas, who asked 
one of the experienced hands why he always 
slapped his pony on one side when he got 
into the saddle. “Well,” said the old cow- 
puncher, “I figure that if I got one side going, 
the other is pretty sure to follow.” 

There is no necessity to spell out the 
challenges before you young people. You 
surely must feel it in your bones. In many 
parts of the world we have political reyolu- 
tions as young societies break out of their 
Static way of life and grope for a more 
fulfilling type of society. Vast economic 
changes are underway in Europe through the 
Common Market and other tive meas- 
ures that are having tremendous effect on 
people. Communist nations continue to 
threaten our way of life. 

At home our whole economy is undergo 
vast changes, which have s profound sig- 
nificance for young people. We are in a 
revolution of automation that will produce 
results beyond our imagination. 

Machines can turn out four automobile 
engine blocks in 3 minutes, or produce steel 
bars without any human activity. In the 
last 10 years, the automobile industry has 
gotten to the point where they can produce 
15 percent more cars with 25 percent fewer 
workers. One American workman can now 
produce enough food and goods to sustain 
himself and six other people, and still leave 
PONE, over for export to other coun- 


The machine has taken over many jobs and 
is causing extensive unemployment. Coal 
miners are a case in point, There are just 
not enough jobs for all the trained coal 
miners because machines are now doing the 
work. As a result, their number has dropped 
from 450,000 to 130,000 in the past 15 years. 
Or take automobiles. In that same 
the man-hours required to produce one car 
has dropped from 300 to 150. 

It concerns you young people particularly 
because as a result of automation and in- 
adequate purchasing power for goods, our 
economy hasn't been growing fast enough 
to absorb in useful work all of our growing 
labor force. Two years ago approximately 
2% million people reached the age of 18 and 
soon the annual crop of 18-year-olds will ex- 
ceed 314 million. Meanwhile automation is 
eliminating 1½ million jobs a year. 

At the same time, ironically, new machines 
have created a demand for more skilled em- 
ployees than we have ever had before. As 
a result, we have the paradox of poverty in 
the midst of plenty, with almost 6 percent 
of the labor force out of work and another 
2%4 million workers restricted to part-time 
work. At the same time, it is impossible to 
meet the need for highly skilled employees 
that the age of automation is demanding. 

The problem is a twofold one: First, we 
must resolve the problems of our economy so 
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that our Nation is as productive as possible 
and continues to grow fast enough to fully 
absorb our growing work force. Secondly, 
we must achieve a higher level of education 
for Americans. Automation has no time, no 
place, no patience with the “standpatters"— 
the people who want to go along with things 
as they are, or as they used to be. In the 
real world of today, there are no wagon 
trains to the past. 

This is the biggest problem you will have 
to face. If you exhibit the leadership that 
I know you have, this ceremony here today 
will be a symbolic one. It is the young lead- 
ers who are going to have to be sure that 
their associates will not be permitted to drop 
out of school or drop back in their efforts. 


We cannot afford to let our Nation slide Into, 


the doldrums. 

You must see to it that we have a better 
educated nation tomorrow than we have 
today—to direct and operate the entirely new 
industries that are being developed, and to 
push the margins of research and develop- 
ment farther into the unknown. 

This is not work which calls for people 
who merely push buttons. Nor does it call 
for those who swing pickaxes. There will 
be work, and plenty of it, that requires tech- 
nical training and skill, as well as managerial 
competence and leadership, along with reli- 
ability and confidence. The world of the 
future will be a far cry from the dream of 
the lazy schoolboy that someone would pro- 
duce a machine to answer all of the ques- 
tions on his exam whenever the right button 
was pushed and that someone else would 
invent a robot to push the button. 

The young people who go out into this 
future world without training and skills will 
be going into a dead-end street where there 
is no turning back and only frustration. 
And H many of our young people try to face 
the modern world without adequate 
our country will be doomed to mediocrity. 

But I do not believe that this is going to 
happen and one good reason for this op- 
timism is the kind of audience I see before 
me today. 

We in the United States are going to move 
ahead not as a vast heartless machine, but 
as the people of faith that we are. And his- 
tory shall bear us out. 

It is important, however, that we all see 
our tasks and carry them out. Those of us 
in the legislative halls in the Congress, and 
in the State and municipal legislatures, must 
see to it that education and training are ade- 
quately financed, that our economy functions 
Tully, and that our research and development 
move forward in a balanced vigorous style. 
And you young people who will make up the 
Nation's human treasure must see the sweep 
and scope of the problem and act accord- 
ingly. We have moved into an age of prep- 
aration and education. The frontier of op- 
portunity will be open in precise ratio to the 
education and preparation that you can bring 
to your future work. 

You may be sure that the world will be in 
need of everything you have to offer. No 
one can provide you with the character and 
education that this requires. You must 
study for it, strive for it, and earn it. And 
when you do, like the skilled athlete who 
enters the arena, you will be given your 
chance to run with the ball. 

Begin your leadership now. Work with 
and for those among your associates who 
are less able. Make certain as far as you 
can that they remain in school and continue 
their education as you must continue yours. 

Don’t let automation become an instru- 
ment of lessening your job opportunities 
instead make it a broad avenue for widening 
and increasing them. 

Our forebears haye done a job for us, 
greater than any in the whole of human 
history, to make our lives free and enjoy- 
able. The responsibility is now being 
passed on to you. Your fathers and grand- 
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22 fought through two World Wars and 

a harrowing depression, and they came out 
of it whole for themselves and for you. You 
come of a race that has gallantry and 
heroism—this has been proved again and 
again right in your own time. The future, 
with all its threats and all its perplexities, 
is brighter for this generation of youth than 
it has ever been for any generation of youth 
that has gone before. You here before me 
today are making an excellent start. I have 
faith that in the decades to come this Na- 
tion, under God, will prove the fulfillment 
of its destiny as the great hope of mankind. 


Mr. Speaker, it was heartwarming 
and inspirational to see these young 
people respond with brightened faces to 
the following presentation with which 
the banquet concluded: 

CITIZENSHIP 

Setting: American flag, spotlight, record, 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Dort McKrvzr. We have all been reading 
about interplanetary flight. However, we all 
know the most important space—is that 
space which we take up as individual citizens 
in a democracy. 

There are many important characteristics 
in being a good citizen in a democracy. 
These must be considered, not only at this 
banquet, but put into practice in our home, 
club and everywhere we go. We will discuss 
some of these characteristics. 

Jupy Ports. I would like to talk about 
charity. Honor and forgiveness of others. 
Charity towards others, honor in our activi- 
ties and forgiveness of other’s shortcomings. 
These three things are necessary in living 
happily with people. This Is a major part 
of citizenship which is developed each day 
by each of us. Have you practiced these 
qualities in your club, in your community, 
in helping your family, in understanding and 
appreciating people of different interests 
from yourown? These and the next tow i 
tell us about things that are necessary to 
live comfortably with our neighbors. 

Barpra Reese. Self-control is essential to 
every good citizen in our democracy. 

Many brilliant and talented people have 
risen to the top In their chosen fields, only 
to fall because of the lack of self-control. 
Every time we permit the petty annoyances 
of people around us to arouse resentment, 
anger and impatience we are displaying the 
lack of self-control. Without this quality 
we seem undependable and it is easy to say 
and do things which hurt others deeply. 
Things which we later resent but cannot 
call back. 

Jupy Ports. Love of country is saluting the 
flag, singing the National Anthem. Love of 
country is the Joining of Armed Forces to 
fight for freedom. But remember that loy- 
alty is the most important quality of them 
all. 

To love God is to know His will and way 
as revealed in His Bibie. To feel loved by 
Him is to set our compass for the journey 
through life on a true course. It insures a 
safe passage, destination, and the greatest 
of all companions on the travel. That is 
why we say to our friends when It is time to 

What I say to you now, “Go with God 
every step of the way.” 

Dorie McKinziz. Remember the impor- 
tant characteristics which were stated: 
Charity, forgiveness, honor, self-control, and 
love of God, To be a strong democracy we 
need to rededicate ourselves to these ideals 
which are important to this great Nation. 

One of the most inspiring pledges of reded- 
ication ever made comes to us from the past 
in the beautiful words of Abraham Lincoln. 

David Adams: Recitation of Lincoln's Get- 
tysburg Address. 


Mr. Speaker, if people all over the 
world could attend such a meeting, and 
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observe our people in this setting, it 
would demonstrate with convincing force 
that we are a peace-loving, God-fearing 
nation and that this new generation is 
strong to defend our flag and our free- 
doms, and proffers a wealth of good will 
to all Who will accept. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa. 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 


Abele, Homer E., Ohio_..._ 

Abernethy, Thomas G 6278 29th St. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Addabbo, Joseph P., N. T7 

Albert, Carl, Oxla “5115 Allen Terrace 
Alger, Bruce, Ter 


Andrews, George W., Ala__-3108 Cathedral 


Ave. 

Andrews, Mark, N. Dar 

Arends, Leslie C., III 24818 Dexter St. 

Ashbrook, John M., Ohio_-_ 

Ashley, Thomas ie Ohio. 

Ashmore, Robert T., S.C__- 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo___The Towers Apts., 
4201 Cathedral 


Ave. 
Auchincloss, James C., NJ-113 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Avery, William H., Tans. 
Ayres, William H., Oo 
Baker, Howard H., Tenn... 
Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif. 


Baring, Walter S., Nev. 
William A., Pa 
Barry, Robert R., N. hy OREA 3019 Norman- 
stone Drive 
Bass, Ross, Tenn 


Bates, William H., Mass 
Battin, James F., Mont 217 Slade Run Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 


Bell, Alphonzo, Cali 
Bennett, Charles E., Fla. 1314 Rusticway 


Falls Church, Va. 
Bennett, John B., r Cardiff Rd., 


vy 
Berry, E. T., S. Dax 118 Schotts 
Court NE. 


Betts, Jackson E., ORto 
Blatnik, John A., Minn 


g. 

PR Frances P. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
to. 

Bolton, Oliver P., ORO 


Bonner, Herbert O., N.C_...Calvert-Woodley 
Bow, Frank T., Oo 4301 Mass. Ave. 
Brademas, J Ind 

Bray, William G., Ind 


Byrne, James A., Pa ` 
Byrnes, John W., Wis------ 1215 25th St. S.., 
Arlington, Va. 


, Ronald Brooks, 


Chelf, Frank, Ky_....--.-- 
Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
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Clancy, Donald D., Ohio.. 
Clark, Frank M., Pa. 220 C St. SE. 
Clausen, Don H., Calif. 


Clawson, Del, Calif. 

Cleveland, James C., N. H. 

Cohelan, Jeffery, Cali 21028 New House 
Office Building 

Collier, Harold R., IIA 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Conte, Silvio O., Mass 5619 Lamar Rd., 
8 16, 


Cooley, Harold D., N. 5 azine 2801 Woodley Pl. 

Corbett. Robert J. 

Corman, James C., Can 

Cramer, William Cc, Fla___.6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr.4920 Yorktown 
Blvd., Arlington, 


Curtin, Willard S., Pa____. 
Curtis, Thomas B., Mo_____ 


Dague, Paul B., Pa 

Daniels, Dominick V., N. 

Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 

Davis, John W., G 

Dawson, William L., III. 

Delaney, James J., N. 

Dent, John H., Pa — 

Denton, Winfield K., Ind 

Derounian, Steven B., N. T 

Derwinski, Edward J., III 

Devine, Samuel L., ORO. 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich- 

Dingell, John D., Mich 

Dole, Robert, Kans 2816 N. Jefferson, 
Arlington, Va. 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass 


Downing, Thomas N., Va 
Dulski, Thaddeus J., N.. 1719 New House 
Office Building 
Duncan, Robert B., Oreg_..914 Lakeview Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 
sey! 7 Florence P. (Mrs.), 
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Edwards, Don, Cali. 
Elliott, Carl, Ala..___-.... 
Ellsworth, Robert F., Kans. 
Everett, Róbert A., Tenn 


Fallon, George H., Md 


Findley, Ful, ... 


Fino, Paul A., N. T 

Fisher, O. O., Ter Caivert-Woodley 

Flood, Daniel J., Pa The Congressional 

Flynt, John J., Jr.; Ga. 

Fogarty, John E., R 1235 New House 
Office Building 

Ford, Gerald R., Mien 514 Crown View 
Dr., Alexandria, 
Va. 

Foreman, Ed, Ten 

Forrester, E. L. (Tic), Ga 

Fountain, L. H., VC The Westchester 

Fraser, Donald M., Minn 
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wont, Samuel N., Md... 
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3 Edward A., Md 
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Gill, Thomas P., Hawai 
Glenn, Milton W., V. 
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Goodling, George A., Pau 
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Conn. 
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Gray, Kenneth J., Tl? 


Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg- 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa 
Griffin, Robert P., Mich- 


Gross, H. R., IOwa-..------- 
Grover, James R., Jr., N.Y.. 
Gubser, Charles S., Calif... 
Gurney, Edward J., Fla 
Hagan, G. Elliott, Ga. 


„Mo 
Halleck, Charles 4. Ind 4926 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N. 
Hanna, Richard T., Calif... 
Hansen, Julia Butler 
(Mrs.), Wash. 
Harding, Ralph R., Idaho.. 


Harris, Oren, Arx 1627 Myrtle St 
Harrison, William Henry 

Wyo. 
Harsha, William H., Ohio.. 


Harvey, Ralph, Ind 
Hawkins, Augustus F., 
Calif. 
Hays, Wayne L., ORO. 1323 Barger Dr., 
Falls Church, Va 
Healey, James C., N... 
Hébert, F. Edward, La. 20 Cockrell St., 


Alexandria, Va. 
Hechler, Ken, W. Va = 
Hemphill, Robert W., 
Henderson, David N., N.C- 


Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa_.100 Maryland 
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Hoffman, Elmer J., III 
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Horton, Frank J.. N. 7 
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Hutchinson, Edward, Mich. 
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Jensen, Ben F., owa 2120 16 St. 


Johnson, Harold T., oe = 
Johnson, Lester R — 
Jonas, Charles hana N. C 
Jones, Paul C., Mo 1111 Army-Navy 


Karth, Joseph E., Minn 
8 Robert W.. 


(Mrs.), Albemarle House, 
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gs, 
Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.), N.Y. 
Keogh, Eugene J., N. Y__|__The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence B., N. T. 
Kilgore, Joe M., Tex -4807 Newport 
King, Carleton EA 9 


King, 

Kirwan, Michael J., Ohio__ 
Kluczynski, John G., Tin. 
Knox, Victor A., Mien 
Kornegay, Horace R., V. C 
Kunkel, John C., Fa 
Kyl, John, Io 
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Leggett, Robert L., Cali/--- 
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